




Unpack this roll and observe its extraordinary 
effect on the people you go trekking with. 


They keep offering to carry your rucksack, 


And wnile familiarising themselves with its buckles and straps, 
they'll reach in. almost unthinkingly, to fish out your roll of 
MINT-0. 

Those pearly white, nothing-centred peppermint rings with the 
irresistible flavour. 

So cool, so refreshing. You immediately feel like reaching for 
another MINT-0 yourself. 

Give in to the feeling... you never know when you’ll see your 
rucksack again. 



pleasure. 
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i Victims of 
' vendetta 


T he co\er story (The 
ra risers, 14—2()Janu- 
: ary) raised many pertinent 
i issues. It appeals that this 
, government is living in an 
i ivory tower. While it is 
busy making attractive 
promises, it seems to be 
oblivious of the real issues. 
Defeating Rajiv Gandhi 


Sharma (left) and Ambani 

and gunning for Bofors 
should not be the govern¬ 
ment's only objectives. It 
shouldn’t forget what hap¬ 
pened to the Janata govern¬ 
ment in The Indira 
Gandhi \Mteh-hunt 
led to Its downfall. The arti- 
j cle makes it clear that Ami- 
I tabh BaeliLhan, Dhirubhai 
I Amhani, (i.P. Himliiia, 

; and Sati^h Shaima will be 
I the primary targets of the 
; new government Instead 
I of indulging in political 
I vendetta, the V P Singh 
I go\ ernmtMU w^iuld do well 
I to tackle the myriad prob- 
j lems facing the nation, 
j The country's problems are 
greater than Bofors. 
Katicharan Banerlee, Calcutta 
(West Bengal) 


Rethinking on 
reservations 


R eservations should de¬ 
finitely not be based 
on caste, class or tribe (Re¬ 
servation politics, 14—2t) 
January). I:qual opportuni¬ 
ties should be made avail¬ 
able for all persons 
iricspective of their caste oi 
creed. At the most, econo¬ 
mic considciations might 
bo a criteria for reserving 
jobs. 

By seeking special con¬ 
cessions for women (re¬ 
servation of seats in educa¬ 
tional institutions and re¬ 
servation in jobs) you only 
make them feel more un¬ 
equal and inferior. Then 
why ask for reservations for 
the fair sex? 

Mahesh Kumar, New Delhi 

m There should be no re¬ 
servation, eithei on the 
basis of caste or 
economic conside¬ 
rations. Reserva¬ 
tions are bound to 
breed inefficicncv. 
Moreover, if 
reservation is done 
on'economic basis 
many peoJ)lc will 
resoil to hiding 
their real income, 
evading taxes etc. 

VIpIn Kumar Garg, 
Meerut (Uttar Pradesh) 


Interesting 


I read Ainitabh Bach- 
chan's interview with 
great interest (‘7 am a los¬ 
er", 14—20 January). Ami- 
tabh has rightly decided to 
stay away from politics. He 
can serve the people even 
as a non-political figure. As 
his films have been flop¬ 
ping, he needs to concen¬ 
trate on regaining the top 
slot m the nu'vic world. 
Mahesh KapasI, New Delhi 

■ There is no doubt about 
the fact that politicians fear 
any person who has a fol¬ 
lowing as large as Amilabh 




Amfiabh Bachchan: right 
decision 

Bachchnn has. These peo¬ 
ple are now trying to tar¬ 
nish the superstar's image 
through wild and baseless 
allegations in the print and 
electronic media. Amifabh 
can count on his numerous 
fans to help him counter his 
critics- 

Ashok Kumar Deah, Barbll 
(Orissa) 


Intriguing 


W hile the release of 
ML/\ Venkateswara 
Rao from Naxalite capitiv- 
itv is a v\eleomc develop¬ 
ment, there are some intri¬ 
guing aspects of this case 
that arc still not clear iTcr- 
rotist triumph, 7-—1 y Janu¬ 
ary). Why would the Naxa- 
iites abduct a I'DP MLA to 
pressurise the Congress 
government, and why sub¬ 
sequently kidnap a Con¬ 
gress MLA? The calmness 
with which Dr Chenna 
Reddy faced the situation 
seems to suggest that he 
was quite sure of the out¬ 
come. 

P. Siva Ram Prasad^ Kurnool 
(Andhra Pradesh) 

Chance for 
youth 


I t is good to see that 
young cricketers are 
finally being given a chance 
(Fre,sh blood —20 Janu¬ 
ary). These youngsters can 
play their natural game 
without any hangups or in¬ 


hibitions. "They are bound 
to be more fit and will have 
better reflexes. Our field¬ 
ing will also improve with 
these energetic young 
cricketers in the side. 

Rttesh MIere, Bhubaneswar 
(Orissa) 


Good loading 


I was sill prised to read 
the scaring criticism of 
Mani Shankar Aiyar that 
appeared on the Letters 
page (Advertising Rajiv, 

1 —13 January). Aiyar 
writes well and his column 



Aiyar; man of letters 


always makes very inleiest- 
ing reading. It is rare to 
find a columnist who pre¬ 
sents facts as logically and 
forcefully as he does. 

LatItM. Dutt, New Delhi 


Socular 

politician 


I n his letter Why this 
euphoria? (14—20 Janu¬ 
ary) Syed Shahabuddin 
asks the reason for the re¬ 
joicing over M.J. Akbar's 
electoral victory. I did not I 
vote for the Congress this ^ 
time, but even people like 
me are feeling thrilled by > 
Akbar's victory, and the 
reasons for that should /1 

.seem quite obvious. | 

The victory of a Congre,,i'J 
candidate known to be pi ; J 
sionatcly committed to ji x! 
secularism in a state wh 4 j 
has rejected the Congreh 
a victory for secularism. <1 
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Shahahuddin claims that 
Akbar has played the com¬ 
munal card by standing in 
Kishanganj. How so? 
Though Kishanganj is u 
Muslim dominated consti¬ 
tuency Akbar stood there 
against M *.stim candidates, 
so he had no added advan¬ 
tage on that score. Moreov¬ 
er, orthodox Muslims were 
expected U) vote against 
him. Indeed, Akbar would 
have been much safer in 
West Bengal where he is 
»• ell-known and his intel¬ 
lectual credentials widely 
admired. He look a risk by 
going to Kishanganj. 


Resounding rejoinder 


M.J. Akbar: sane choice 

Akhiir's vicn>ry brings u 
message of sanit) in the 
currenll) insane sectarian 
atmosphere. 

Susmita Bhattacharya, Calcutta 
(West Bengal) 


Improving 

reiations 


I f the new government 
wants to develop bettor 
relations with our neigh¬ 
bours, then it will have to 
sacrifice the glamour of 
signing trade agreements 
with the Western countries 
(Love thy neighbour, 14— 
20 January). Trade is the 
strongest bond of brother¬ 
hood. Therefore, India 
E aould consider purchasing 
ibber from Sri Lanka, 
j ‘wsprint from Bang- 

and supplying tea to 
kistan. In other words, 

\ .nhasis should be laid on 
'er deals with our neigh- 
v ars, which would also 







I must refuse the rl TyilT 

crown you have tried 
to place on iny head by ^ 

crediting me w'ith the !■ 

electoral victory of the 
BJP (/9<V9- That wm the ^ 

You have apparently 
adopted the convention¬ 
al hypothesis of cquat- , 

ing Shahabuddin w'ith . / 

Muslim communalisni, 
of defining I lindu com- ~ 

munalism as a backlash Shahahuddin: hitting back 
or reaction to Muslim coomniunalisin, and then 
relating the BJP's victory to the I lindu upsurge. This is 
too simplistic a view. 

During the 80s I raised the genuine grievances of 
Indian Muslims and theii legitimate aspirations but 
within the context of a secular oidci and w ith a 
nationalist motive. 1 encouraged [Virticipalion. not 
separatism, quest h'l a solution wiihm and not outside 
the system, coopeiation. nol controntation. I'o my 
mind that is not commiinalism. 

The B.lP’s victory was only maiginally due to com¬ 
munal polarissalion; it was esseniiallv a result of the 
Janata Dal’s underestimation of its own strength and 
the strength of the secular forces and the anti -C ongress i 
sentiments, and overestimation of the BJP's strength. I 
which resulted in ovei -allocation ot seats to the laUer. | 

The BJP won nol because of a w a\ c m its favour but i 

because of the anti-Congress wave. In Bihai there was | 
a triangular ct>ntest between the C\)ngress( I), Janata 
Dal and BJP for 14 Lok Sabha scats. The Janata Dal ! 
w-on each iipe of them. Similarly, the rPI(.M) defeated I 
the C’ungressf I) and the HJP in Fai/abad and Buxur. | 
A lefi-<^f-centic alliance witfi a secular, dcmociatie i 
programme can defeat the right hands down even today i 
because the Indian people still have their head and i 
heart in the right place. I 

Syed Shahabuddin, New Delhi \ 


help us avoid the Western 
debt trap. Our politician- 
rulers should learn tt> pul 
national considerations 
above personal ones. 

Panna tail Mundhra, Calcutta 
(West Bengal) 

Ready to 
collapse 

T he .state of our legal sys¬ 
tem is such that its col¬ 
lapse is imminent {Resisting 
changes, 7—13 January). 
Former Chief Justice E.S. 
Venkataramaiah is right 


ethics. As former Supreme 
Court judge V R. Krishna 
Iyer recentiv remaiked. 
jus! ice is nu^re important 
than Justices. 

ManoJ K. Jain, Serempore (West 
Bengal) 


Insincere 


T he first Parliament ses¬ 
sion after V^P. Singh 
came to power was an in¬ 
teresting <»ne {(.taming ani- 
fiJe/ur, December, 

1489 --(^January. 19‘)t)). It 
IS nt>\v quite clear that our 
former Prime Minister, Ra¬ 
jiv Ciandhi, was nol sincere 
when he ^laled that his par- 


when he says that justice 
if i.'ved IS justice denied 
The administrative lefoims 
suggested by him will de¬ 
finitely help in quick dis¬ 
pensation of justice. 

i he main problem con¬ 
fronting the judiciary, 
however, is its image. To 
improve this, judges must 
stick to a strict code of 
E.S. Venkataramaiah 



Raifv Gandhi 

ty would ptav the role of a 
‘constructiv e Opposition" 

1 he ( ‘ongTCss(I) is capable 
of stooping to any level in 
Older to discredit the 
National Frf'’'i gfivcrn- 
nicnt, ewn if that entails 
indulging in anti-natumal 
activities. 

Samir Marx Mahafan, New Dethi 

Conflicting 

vims 

A jit Singh, in his inter¬ 
view. says that the 
electronics industry is 
more suited to the rural 
areas (“WV will ha\e to co/i- 
tinue with hhcrahsaiiotT', M 
December, 1484—Janu¬ 
ary, 1440). A little laiei he 
sneers at Sam Prlroda's 
mission to take telephones 
to the villages I would like 
to ask Singh hmv his rural 
electronics industry is going 
to communicate. Carrier 
pigeons, maybe? • 
KhalldMaffd, Bombay (Mahar^ 
ashtra) 
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BECAUSE 


THE LETTER OF CREDIT 


ARRIVED 2 DAYS LATE 


BECAUSE 


YOUR COURIER WASN*T 


DHL. 


THAT’S WHEN.* 


EECAOSE OHL HAS HORE OFF. _ES WORLDWIDE THAN ANY OTHER COURIER, 
YOU'RE IN SAFE HANDS ALL THE WAY. 

To contact us, ploM refer to your Telephone/Yeflow Pign Directory. 


womjM^ioeexpness* 

OHL THE COUMBt ONBKXt or MRHWGHT Untno. 
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INDER MALHOTRA 


The Kashmir issue threatens to sour Indo-Pak relations 


Unfriendly vibes 


! 

||||||||||||[H||||||^ What quirk of 
c c r e I y 

government to 
> " rvv'W^^Hmake South Asia an 
of ftiendship" 
t h c more 

hy malign 

forces that cannot be wished away 
from the subcontincntal scene. 

These lines are being written on the 
morning alter Inder Kumar (lUjial’s 
! dinner in honour of Sahihzada Yaqub 
I All Khan, Pakistan’s astute and suave 
! foreign minister, believed by many to 
' be on his way out. 1’he meal was 
lelicituis and the atmosphere hcarl- 
/anningly cordial. Cnijra! set the tone 
;ith a highly concihatory speech in 
oolishcti Ihdu. enlivened by I'ai/. 
Ahmed f ai/’s superlative verses. The 
Sahihzada replied in kind. However, 
he briefly switched over to Unghsh to 
deliver the message that the Shimla 
Agreement leally reaffiims the com¬ 
mitment both sides to conduct their 
.relations “in accoiilancc with the I’N 
Charter" 


The hint could not have been clear- 
: cr. .Apart Irom giving terrorists and 
i scce.ssionists ol Kashmir ample Ci)ven 
help, in the toim of Kalashnikovs, 
cash, training, mdoclrmation and 
sanctuary, Pakistan is now planning to 
internationalise the issue bv taking it 
back to the UN. 




Ironically, just when the two foreign 
ministers were exchanging pleasan¬ 
tries in New Delhi, she declared at 
Islamabad that Pakistan would never 
“compromise’' on the “light of the 
Kashmiri people to self- 
determination". Her attorney- 
general, Yahya Bakhliar, closer to her 
than Yaqub, had earlier put this mat¬ 
ter even more offensively. Other 
Pakistani spokesmen have been slat¬ 
ing that a plebiscite under UN au¬ 
spices must be held in Kashmir. None 
of this can be objected to because in 
luly 1972 both sides committed them- 
elves to the Shimla Agreement “wiih- 
. mt prejudice to their basic stand" on 
'ashmir. What is open to strong, 
deed uncompromising opposition. 


■'V' 

.1 
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however, is Pakistan's violation, 
actual or intended, of the .Shimla 
accord on two counts. 

First, these documents lay down 
that the two sides would solve the 
Kashmir issue bilatcrallv- without 
meddling by any third party —or by 
such other method as might be 
“acceptable to both". Any attempt to 


visiting AincrKan d’.gnn.inc, ihais ■ 
among some ut the cupb.jso^ 

Dal leaders and ilic Mhmk thi.k'." thev 
rely on. Robert Kiinmn. the hi^tncsr 
ranking US diplomat to *.India m ; 
several vears, aiui C onnrcs^maji 
Stephen Solarz. have K)th gone hack 
deeply disturbed They realise that if ; 
Indian-Pakistan relations oser K.ish- 
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Ironically, whem the | 
two foreign ministers j 
were exchanging 
pleasantries in New 
Delhi, Benazir Bhutto 
declared at Islamabad i 
that Pakistan would 
never "compromise” 
on the "right of the 
Kashmiri people to 
self-determination” j 

I 

i I 

' ' . j ‘ 


take the matter back to the UN, which 
had become irrelevant, way ba-k in 
the Fifties after the US-Pakistan milit¬ 
ary alliance, is therefore out. 

Secondiv—and this is supremely im¬ 
portant —(Pakistan’s not so covert help 
to the merchants oi ir.mder, secession 
and mayhem in Kashmir is not only a 
lolal, negation of the Shimla Agree¬ 
ment but something that could cross 
the threshold of Indian tolerance be¬ 
fore long. 

Even it the Pakistani rulers are 
skilful cruuigh to prevent things from 
going vvholh out of control, it is quite 
obvious that in the current environ¬ 
ment, hopes of fiicndlv and coopcia- 
tive relations with Pakistan make little 
sense. Negotiations between the two 
sides must continue, however, if only 
to limit the damage that is being done. 

Strangely, there is much greater 
appreciation of this reality among 


mir continue lo deicruMatc at the ’ 
cuirenl rate, the US pouev i>f hel- 
iiendsng both India and Pakistan, of . 
giving inilitarv aid and politic at sup- 
port to Pakistan and ccoriomic anil ' 
technological assistance India, 
would become untenable 

Against this hackdiop iT is all the 
more laughable that C handra Shekhar 
and some other .lanata Dal MPs , 
should have also complK.Ucvl the 
much simpler proccw ot Tnending . 
fences with Nepal Rcpicscniatiu-s of 
other Indian parties, to s.iv n'.ahnic ot , 
other counlnc^. ah • v./nr (: il’.c 
Nepali C'ongiCSX *,(IIIV,r- > 
mandu to tJc”:and '*■,' i,'". c-n r 
demociacv in the I 
dom. But the Ncp.iic'v luijn.i; v ia'o 
lishmeni has been inluiiatcd onK b\ 
the presence of the Jan ua Dal contin¬ 
gent. The vehemence ot the Nepalese ; 
statements on the subject has to be 
heard to be believed. • 
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UNIT UNKED INSURANCE PLAN 
is now even better than before! 


Tbmgs are looking up with UUP - the 
sasflngs curn Insurance scherne 
V#i effect from January 1,1990, the 
upper age lirrvt for pining the scherne has 
gone up by 5 years So you get longer 
life insurance and accident insurance cover 

rCfmBr nSVlMD 

AigeUmit AgaUrnR 

15 /ear Plan 45 years 50 years 

10 year Ran 50 years 55 years 

What’S rTX)re. the target arrxxint has 
gone up too ^ from Rs 51.000 to Rs 60 000 
So. 'joa can now claim a higher income tax 
.rebate under Section 80C with an annual 
contnbution of Rs 6 000' 

Besides this of course, you stsi! ge* the 
other advantages of UUP You gel high 
returns, Dividends on UUP have been going 
up every year-the dividend for 1988^ 


•was 13 75% (Dividend eligible fa 
exemption urxjer Section 0OL) 

In addition, you get a Maturity Bonus loo 
At the end of the 10 year plan, you gel a 
5% Maturity Bonus And at the end of the 
15 year plain, you get a 7 5% Maturity Bonus 
For free literature on UUP. please 
contact any Unit Trust office or Chief 
Representative or Agent, or selected 
Hindustan Petroleum petrol pumps 

Or mail this cajpon to any of the Unit Trust 
offices 

^-, 

I PleaseserxtmefreeWeraiureonULIP ! 
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Tel 209391/205322 

• Justice Basheer Ahmed Syed Buddmg. 
45. Second Line Beach. Madras 600 001 
Tel 587433/500938 

• Gulab Bhavan (Rear Block) 

2nd Floa. 6. Bahadur Shah Zatar Marg. 
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GOSSIP SWEET AND SOUR 


KHUSHWANT SINGH 


Whatfs a blooper? 


Th« word does not 
exist in the two- 
volume Short Oxford 
Dictionary. It is 
probably a variation 
of bloomer; a silly 
mistake, a slip of the 
tongue, a mispronunctation which 
embellishes the meaning of the origin¬ 
al. Such verbal faux pas have different 
variations: fluffs and flubs, goofs and 
gaffes, boners and boo boos. Richard 
Ledever in his Anguished English has 
some amusing examples taken from 
answers given by school children in 
their examinations. For example, in¬ 
habitants of Moscow are called mos- 
I quitoes; having one wife is called 
j monotony; man with more than one 
I wife is a pigamist; a man who marries 
i twice commits bigotry; acrimony is 
: what a man gives to his divorced wife; 

and reversing a g and a q, an examinee 
! wrote .'‘when a man and a woman arc 
I deeply in love with each other, there is 
I no quilt between them". Another 
j wrote in an essay, “the girl tumbled 
I dow'n the stairs and lay prostitute at 
I the bottom". Amongst other student 
j howlers he quotes are: "a virgin forest 
! is a place where the hand of man has 
j never set foot..,; the problem of inter- 
} sexual swimming is that the boys often 
outstrip the girl.s; the difference be¬ 
tween a king and a president is that a 
king is the son of his father, but a 
president isn't; artificial insemination 
is when a fanner does it to the cow and 
not the bull; a moth is a female myth; 
Socrates died from an overdose of 
wedlock (hemlock); Queen Elizabeth 
was the Virgin Queen. When she 
exposed herself before her troops, 
they shouted, ‘‘Hurrah!'' Then her 
navy went out and defeated the Span¬ 
ish Armadillo; Sir Frances Drake cir¬ 
cumcised the world with a 100-fooi 
clipper; Cervantes wrote Donkey 
Milton wrote Paltadise tost. 
trien his wife died and he wrote 
Regained; the sun never sets 
on the Brittsb Bmpire because the 
British Bmpire is in the east (from the 
U^A) and Ae sun sets in the we$t.'* 
^ The lew ebum provide another rich 
IMS! of thent iq 

. .makb fdbb':pl.^^^thse^ ‘'Do you 
. i^r you are right 

•uHe^ 


now?” asked the lawyer. “I will be 
three months November 8th,” she 
replied. "Then.the date of conception 
must be August 8th” he asked. “Yes,” 
replied the lady. The next question 
was: “What were you and your hus¬ 
band doing at that time?” 

Printers* devils often provide hila¬ 
rious bloopers. The 1632 edition of the 
Bible left out the word “not* from the 
Seventh Commandment to read: 
“'fhou shall commit adultery.” In 
another edition published in 1716, the 
command to John to “Sin no more” 
was printed as “Sin on more.” 

Nobpdy has thought of compiling an 
anthology of Indian bloopers. 1 have 
quite a sizeable personal collection. 
One I used in my recently published 
novel, Delhi. A man unwittingly 
broke wind while in company. Over¬ 
come by embarrassment, he stuttered, 
“excuse me, it was slip of the tongue.*' 

AruMher two of my favourites have 
unfortunately been converted into 
Sardarji jokes. At the time I invented 
them, the most important Sardar was 
Swaran Singh. And as is the practice. 



Inhabftantsof 
Moscow are called 
mosquitoes; having 
one urKe Is called 
monotony; man with 
more than one wife is 
a pigamist; a man who 
marries twice 
commits bigotry 


, n.(.U8TgATION;OEBA8H)SDEB 


they came to be attached to his name 
despite his being one of the ablest 
ministers to serve under Pandit Nehru 
and Indira Gandhi. The first was of an 
American journalist who wanted to 
find out reactions to the proposal to 
make Zakir Hussain. President of the 
Republic. He thought he would ask a 
Sikh traditionally (but wrongly) re¬ 
garded to harbour anti-Muslim pre¬ 
judices. “Sardar Sahib/' he asked 
Swaran Singh, “what is your reaction 
to having a Muslim as President of 
India?” Swaran Singh replied in his. 
Punjabi-EnglKh, “Why not? India is a 
seculiar state.” 

The second is when he waN urban 
housing minister. He was shown plans 
for constructing urinals in the capital. 
Having approved of the plans he 
addressed the officials present. “Gent¬ 
lemen, having passed plans for making 
urinals, 1 think we should seriously 
think of making plans to construct 
arsenals.” 


Night cricket 

One night two rustics w^eie listen¬ 
ing to the cricket commentary of the 
one-day match between India and the 
West Indies on All India Radio. 
“Once again the West Indies beat the 
Indians. Why is it we never win 
against the West Indies?” asked one. 

“You see our boys are not used to 
playing at night,” explained the other. 
(Contributed by J.F. Singh Kaka, New 
Delhi} 


Changbig styles 

A footwear shop-owner sold a 
brown pair of shoes to a young man 
who was highly delighted w^ith his 
purchase. Next day, he re-entered the 
shop« returned the pair of shoes and 

S t bis money back. “My girl doesn't 
e it,” he explained. A week later, to 
the shop-owner's surprise, the young 
man breezed in and bought the same 
pair of shoes again. “Has your girl 
changed her mind?” the sh^-owner 
asked him, ‘‘No,” he smiled. “I've 
clumged the gIrL/* 

(Comribuied by Reeten Ganguly. 
Ttzpur) ♦ 
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THE 

HINDUSTAN 

TIMES 

ANNUAL 

CARTOON CONTEST 
1990 


; '"1 


THEME: 

1. THE NEW GOVERNMENT 

2. Cancalures of prominent 
Indian/foreign personalities 

DEADLINE 

Wednesday, February 28,1990 ^1 


rri The comesi is open to amateur, non-professional Indian 
UJ cartoonists above the age of 18 years (Those who earn a 
li V mg from artooning arc nut eligible Please attach a signed 
declardtion that \ou are not a professional cartoonist) 



Ail works must be onginal and unpublished. 


The size of the cartoon should not exceed 30x50 cm. or be 
I^J less than 20x30 cm 

ffl Ldeh entrant should indicate name. age. address, occupation, 
lelephurie number lit an>) on the reverse side, in BLOCK 
LEITF.RS 


fjich contestant may uute oan in either category or both, but 
subntii no more than THREE entries in EACH ulcgory. All 
c3niaturc.s should be identified on the reverse side 


PRIZES 

(in each category) 

1. FIRSTPRIZE ;R.s.l5,{)00 

2. SECOND PRIZE : Rs. 10,000 

3. THIRD PRIZE ; Rs. 5,000 

There will be 10 (insolation prizes 
of Rs. 500 each. 


All pnze-winning enincs will become the propeny of The 
Hindustan Times The HindustanTimes reserves the nghtlo 
reproduce the award-winning carttxins in newspapers and 
magazines published by the HT Group 


pyi All entries should be on white drawing paper and in black, 
L/ 1 waterproof ink. .All drawings should be neat and clean. No 
drawings in colour will qualify 


The decision of the jury will be final and irrevocable. 

1 he results of the contest will be published in The Hindusu 
Times dated March 18,1990 (Dak editions: March 19) 


Lau^Ii and let laugk. Make India laugh. 

The Hiodusun Times once agam invites all gifted amateur lattoomsis from 18 to SO who have a talent foi malting people laugh. (3ome, show your skiD. 
Entries should be addressed to THE HINDUSTAN TIMES ANNUAL CART(X)N CONTE.ST. 18-20, KASTURIA GANDHI MARC, NEW OELHMIOOOI. 
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COMGRWLATIONS iSIR, 

Htl^E IS A CHAWCE TO RESIGN | 
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COUPrFSV'Wi^puSTAN 7.'A4£S 


■ Our objective win be to 
bring the people into the 
mainstream, restore their 
confidence in the 
detnocrattc institutions 
and have free and fair 
elections in Jammu and 
Kashmit. 

Muim Mohammad 
SAYBeb, i/nkm home 
minister 

• Mufti (Mohammad 
Say^d) nails from 
Ke^hmir , so perhaps he . 
hnpm better... (but) this 
is not the way to nina 


sensitive state like 
Kashmir. 

Chandra Shekhar, Janata 
Dal leader, on the 
appointment of Jagmohan 
as Governor of Jammu 
and Kashmir 

■ He (Rajiv Gandhi) is 
personally and wholly 
responsible for the 
explosive situation 
prevailing in the Kashmir 
Valley today. 

S. Jajpal Reddy, Janata 
Dal spokesman 

■ They (the present 
government) seem to be 
tiiinking that any decision 
of the previous 
government can be 
dumped. 

R^jv Gandhi, AtCClI) 
phsident, referring to the 
compensation due to the 
Bhopal gas victims 

■ When I see your 
enthusiasm and your 
ei^ctationsv 1 get 
frightened and I wonder 


whether it will be possible 
to live up to them. 

V.P. SiNOH. Prime 
Minister, speaking to the 
crowds in Ahmedabad 

■ [f Raja Saab could be 
termed as anti-national, 
what about the former 
Prime Minister? He not 
only approached me using 
Mr Akbai^^s a conduit, 
but also tnecHo buy me, 
offering to make me the 
chief minister of Punjab if 
I was ready for 
negotiations. 

SjviKANJEET Singh Mann. 
VniralAkali Dal (M) 
president 

B Jyoti Basuji has asked 
me to look after West 
Bengal's interests at the 
Centre as there is no 
minister from Bengal in 
the government right 
now ‘ I would be happy to 
do the job. 

P, IJPENDKA, Union 
information and - 
broadcasting mmisrer 


■ It was a horrendous 
tragedy but technology 
was no more at fault than 
if the lives had been lost 
in an airplane accident. 

Ri'ss) Modi, chairman and 
managing director. Tala 
Iron and Steel 
Compeny, on the Bhopal 
tragedy 

■ 1 am among the very 
few heroines who IcK^k 
beautiful even when they 
cry. 

Jayaprada, actress 
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TESTING Tl 


If the November 19S9 Lok Subha polls wiped out the C ongress from the 
Hindtbelt states, all was not yet htst for Rajiv Gandhi and his partymen. 

For, in most of the northern states. Congress governments were still in 
power. The real test for the Congress will be on 12 and 27 February when 
nine states and one Union Terri to r\ go to the polls. If the Opposition once 
again trounces the Congres.s in most of these states, it will be established 
once and for all that the country ’v largest political party has lost the 
confidence of the people. The / t sscmhly elections are equally crucial for the 
Opposition, the polls may well turn out to be a referendum on the 
performance of the V. P. Singh government. This is the first instalment of 
Sunday's Assembly election reports. 




If there is one state 
^ where the supremacy 
ot the Bharatiya 
^ Janata Party (BJP) is 
never in doubt it is 

_ _ Madhya Pradesh. 

The November 19S9 Lok Sabha polls 
proved conclusively that this crucial 
Hindi heartland state is saffron terri¬ 
tory—the BJP won as many as 27 out 
of the 39 parliamentary seats in the 
state leaving just eight to the Congress 
and three to the Janata Dal. Such a 
spectacular performance naturally 
made the party leadership confident of 
sweeping the Assembly 
polls—to be held on 27 
February—-and emerging as 
the single largest party in 

the 320-member flouse. - 

And the BJP's culcula- ^ 

tions arc not entirely un¬ 
founded. The party has 
already thrashed out the 
contentious business of 
seat-sharing with the Janata 
Dal. Initially, of course, the 
Janata Dal, driven by an 
inexplicable ego problem, 
had demanded an incredi¬ 
ble 170 scats. This, in spite 
of the fact that the Dal had 
won just three seats in the 
Lok Sabha polls and out of 
the eight constituencies 
where the Congress won, as 
many as six defeated candi¬ 
dates were of the Janata — 

Dal. A clear indication that 1 
the Dal had little or no base 
in the state. But finally, 

V,P. Singh and his party- 
men saw reason, they de¬ 
cided to go by whatever _ 


I decision the BJP took. 

Of course, the task of the Opposi¬ 
tion in Madhya Pradesh —the state has 
a Congress government headed by 
Shyama Charan Shukla--has become 
somewhat easy due to the continuous 
infighting within the Congiess camp. 
Soon after the party's debacle in the 
parliamentary polls, the high com¬ 
mand sacked both the cliief minister 
and the Pradesh Congress president 
hoping that the new team of S.C. 
Shukla and Arjun Singh would be able 
to achieve the impossible: enthuse the 
disillusioned party workers and lead 





MAOHYA PRADESH 


S.C Shukla has a 
formidable task 
ahead of him. He has to rejuvenate 
the Congress f fight dissension and 
take on the might of the BJP 


the Congress to victory in the Assem¬ 
bly elections in two months flat. 

The main task of chief minister 
Shukla was to bring the warring fac¬ 
tions within the state party unit 
together. Prior to Shukla’s appoint¬ 
ment, there were primarily two groups 
which never lost an opportunity to 
embarrass each other: one was headed 
bv the former chief minister Motilal 
Vora and the ex-Union railway minis¬ 
ter Madhavrao Scindia while the other 
was led by the formidable Aijun 
Singh. In the short period that Shukla 
has been in power, he has managed to 
form yet another group in the PCC(I): 
his own. 

Chief minister Shukla began his 
term in a militant fashion. Realising 
perhaps that both Vora and Arjun 
Singh had to he cut down to size if he 
wanted to rule. Shukla declared that 
all that Vora did during his reign was 
wrong. He sciapped the tendu leaf 
policy, appointed his own men to head 
a host of corporations and publicly 
humiliated Vora. What is more, the 








RAJASTHAN 


recfM^.fnm^sam 
to lead the pmtf in fhui, 

pittedJoshiagtditstfom^ 
heavywe^he . • 
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The forthcoming Assembly 
I elections are crucial for the ruling 
;i Janata Dai the BJP and the 
Opposition Congress(I) 


large number of Congressmen bolb | With the Congress stalwarts in j and honestly assessed a situation. The i 
Vora and Arjun Singh had alienated, | Madhya Pradesh battling it out j Congress was wiped out m the par- t 

rallied around Shukla. j amongst themselves, the going for the i liamentary elections just a few months I 

Shyama Charan Shukla was parlicu- 1 BJP-Janata Dal combine is smoother ! back—the parly lost all the 25 Lok I 

larly harsh on his predecessor, Motilal j than ever. Victory in the Assembly j Sabha seats from the state—and party- | 

Vora. While Vora’s supporters 1 polls being a certainty, the BJP is now j men were a thoroughly disillusioned | 

claimed that Shukla was only capilalis- thinking in terms of forming the next ! lot. The deposed chief minister. Shiv i 

ing on the developmental projects government in the slate. Who will be j Charan Malhur. was trying to make ; 

launched by the previous government, the chief minister in that case? None ; things difficult for Haridco Joshi. And j 

the chief minister’s men held Vora other than Supder Lai Patwa, a leader j with the Assembly elections round the j 

responsible for all the ills plaguing the accepted by all sections of the Opposi- | corner and a spirited Bharatiya Janata j 

state. At one stage it seemed that tion in Madhya Pradesh. But then, j Party (BJP) determined to wrest the ! 

Vora was Shukla’s main rival and not where does that leave the Janata Dal i state from the Congress, even diehard | 

the BJP or the Janata Dal. • leader, Vidhya Charan Shukla? In the j supporters of the chief minister admit- j 

The chief minister, however, was | same place where he is at present: in | ted that Joshi was aiming for the j 

cautious in his criticism of Arjun | the cold. i impi^ssible. " j 

Singh. And the wily politician that j M.V. Kher/RMlpur • But Harideo Joshi was not a man to j 

Singh is, he did not waste any time in 
unnecessary duels with Shukla. In¬ 
stead, he went about consolidating his 
position in the PCC(I). With an eye to 
the crucial business of ticket distribu¬ 
tion for the forthcoming Assembly 
polls, Singh appointed over 2tK) obser¬ 
vers—all of them his trusted lieute¬ 
nants—for the district committees to ! of Rajasthan barely two months ago. } have been given a go-by. As the | 

oversee the selection of candidates. I For once at least, Joshi had correctly i vice-president of the BJP, j 


give up easily. Me Degan preparing tne | 
“My task is ■ party for the polls right away. And as 1 
stupendous. Mine is ' if everything is fair in war, the chief ' 
a war Cabinet and 1 ; minister did not think twice before ^ 

have to work on a ! announcing a host of populist mea- j 

war fooling." said ; sures aimed at winning over the | 

Harideo Joshi soon ’ estranged electorate. Such is the hurry 1 

after he was sworn in as chief minister ; that even administrative formalities ' 




Bhairon Singh Sekhawat | 
pul it: “Joshi is acting like ■ 
the commander of a defe- 1 
ated aimy. He is destroying j 
everything knowing well j 
that the Congress is not | 
going to rule the state after j 
the polls. ’ [ 

And, it is Joshi himself } 
who has given the Opposi- j 
tion a stick to beat the I 
government with. In one ! 
stroke, the Congress gov- j 
ernment. which is already | 
burdened with heavy over- j 
drafts, committed itself to j 
liabilities worth over Rs 8tK) | 
crores. Consider the fol- | 
lowing populist schemes j 
announced by the Joshi j 
regime within a month: ! 

• Loans extended to fai- | 
mers, aitisansiand weavers j 
up to a sum of Rs 15,(K)0 to 
be waived. 

• Pension to old and infirm 

to be raised from Rs 65 to 
Rs 100 per month. i 

• All unauthorised con- j 
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siructin'.n on iiovornrnont 
oj pM\atc L'nicis lo ho rci!- 

uLinscd. I lie* c<MiinK'rci;iI - 

use t)f auntiiltural laiKi l(' 
he perniitted and di.\elo[v 
ment charges and inver¬ 
sion fee to be leilueed 

• AI leavt 'i'MI wells in 
jhe rill a I areas to be ener¬ 
gised 

• l^an on reLiuitnieni in 
suui* eo\cinnu-nt ser\ices 
ha'i bet n Idled and the u{v \ 
fKT aee limit lor ehuibilitv j 
in go\er».nienT sejMee*' lias i 
been raised to seats i 

• I'lU tup loved souths j 
appeantiiZ lor iiiteiMess can 
trasei tiec in stale gosern- 

ment bu^e*• * -■ 

• A jiensi'in ot Rs 15(1 pei JfW 

month foi |<nitnalists retii- Hill 

me aftei 1 l ebniais. IWH. 

d his paekaiie is meant to shov 

plaeaic .ill seetions of the 
sl.'le's population. 

Whctiier the eleetoiale gels carried 
assay i\s mkIi gunnneks remains to be 
seen hut one thing is certain, the 
('iMigres> has to fiist set its house in 
Older hefoie it ean eseii drc«u]i of 
taking (Ml the Lomhined (Opposition in 





The Janata Dal leader 
from Bihar played a 
crucial role in the party 's impressive 
showing in Bihar in the parliamentary polls 


Whether the eleetoiale gels carried ' ineluding the powerful general secret- 
assay i\s sueh gunnucks remains to be ary. Digvijay Singh, functions from 
seen hut one thing is certain, the ' the official party office at 27 Museum 
( 'iMigres> has T(» fiist set its house in Road What is more, in separate press 
Older hefoie it ean eseii drc«im of . statements both Mirdha and Singh 
taking im the Lomhined (Opposition in I have asked Assembly ticket-seekers to 
the forthcoming clcetioiis Infighting | deposit their forms with them. Natur- 


ha*' reduced the ( ongress in Rajas- | 
than to bickering gioups and there is | 
disenchantment witliin Joshi’s - 
Cabinet. Onis reecntlv. five senmr . 
ministeis had thre.ilened to resign in 
pioiesi .iLMin^t \shal lhe\ called the | 
eliief rnnirder s arbnr.iry and partisan 
slvle ol tuneiioning In fact, the entire 
st.ite unit of the parly under the j 
leadership of M.ithur and toimer PCX' ; 
president A^hok (iehloi raised the j 
banner of revolt against Joshi The | 
high eiitiimand had to inlorvcne and j 
thi- w.unng factions declared a truce, j 
Hut ob^cl^ers feel that this is only the I 
lull behuc the stoinr. j 

.\ih! the Nioim is not far off . j 
I'ltssmc and Lountei-pressure from | 
hi^th iIk groufis have li'recd the stale 
party le.idership on the defensive. The 
A^seml^:^ elections .tie just over a 
nxmth .ivvav hut the ( ongress is yet to 
prepare a panel ut candidates leave 
ali>ne li.iaiise the list 1 he Congress' 
only h(rpe is that things are no belter 
ill the (OpposUion c.unp either. I'hc 


j ally, such a bizarre situation has con- 
I fused everytme . including the party 
! workeis lOigvijay Singh, of course, 

, has asserted that his differences with 
: .Mirdha are only over the internal 
I functioning of the paity. Otherwise, 
he added. *'wg are one and ready to 
give a tough fight to the Congress'. 

i rhough the BJP in Ra- 
! lasthan tn not altogether 

i free from internal squab- 

I hies, it is, in the present ■ he 

1 circumstances, the most | 

j organised of the three. I'hc ■pni 

; party has already ASSI 

I drawn up a panel OT ^Iac 

I prospective candidates for 

I ail the 2(M) Assembly seats. CfUC 

“We have preparcci a list the I 

for all the 2(K) seats not - 

because we don't want an " 

adjustment with the Janata Opp 

Dal. Wc did this so that we COIIj 

are not caught on the g|jp 

wrong foot if scat-sharing i 

talks break down," clarified mitt 




1 ^k :.y 
■ ' *' * 


B.S. SEKHAWAT 


The veteran BJP 
leader could well 
assume the reins of Rajasthan should 
the party secure a majority in the polls 


all the constituencies. 

But the BJP and ibe Janata Dal can 
hardly afford to rest on their lauieK. 
There is no reason to believe that ju.st 
because the C'ongress fared badly m 
the parliamentary polls, it cannot re¬ 
trieve lost ground. In fact, there are 
precedents to establish that a party 
which swe|M the parliamentary elec¬ 
tions did poorly in the Assembly polls. 
Take this e.xample. In the W84 Lok 
Sahha elections, the ('ongress(l) bag¬ 
ged all the seats. But the following 
year, the (Opposition won as many 
as 85 /Xssemblv seats. 


Janata Dal piCMdent of the stale unit i Bhanwar Lai Sharma, the 


and Tmon minister N.ithuram Mirdha 
is de.id against other senior party 
leadeis lr*»m Raiasthan In fact, both 
the Will line gnu ps lun parallel otfiecs 
in Jaipur \\ hile Miidha operates from 
HI, ML.'\ (Juaiters. the other leaders, 


president of the BJP's Ra¬ 
jasthan unit He is, howev¬ 
er, confident that the Con¬ 
gress will be w'iped out in 
the Assembly polls should 
there be a straight fight in 


■ he 

forthcoming 
Assembly 
elections are 
crucial for both 
the ruling Janata 
Dalandthe 
Opposition 
Congressd). The 
BiKtoOyls 
piittinglnall 
efforts to 
estabHshftsholci 
over the Hbi^lM 
states 
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BALTHACKERAY 


Though the Shiv Sena 
supremo fm denied 
that he has chief ministerial ambitions, 
observers feci that he is the natural choice 


I hc mood in the Opposition camp is 
upbeat and such apprehensions arc 
dismissed with disdain. Janata Dal and 
BJP leaders argue that since the 
Opposition unity in Rajasthan is com¬ 
plete, the Congress is bound to be 
wiped out. 

Whatever the high command in 
Delhi might say, the state Congress 
leaders too feel the same. As a senior 
party functionary put it. “Seat adjust¬ 
ment or no seat adjustment among the 
Opposition, we are not going to win 
more than 50 seats." 

Milap ChandDandla/Mpur 



He usually keeps a 
low profile but Patwa 
is the unanimous choice for the chief 
ministership of Madhya Pradesh 


Only a month back, a 
group of Janata Dal 
activists had met 
Prime Minister V.P. 



Singh at his New Dc- i -—.-- 

i residence. The Sabha polls in the state had proved 


longed discussions with the i 
DaPs principal ally, the ' 
BJP. Initially, the BJP, ! 
with its new-found confi- ■; 
dence, demanded as many i 
as 2(K) seats out of the 324 1 
in the Assembly. This, in ' 
spile Y)f the fact that the ; 
BJP did not do too well in i 
the parliamentary election ' 
in the slate. On the other ; 
hand, the Janata Dal had i 
put up an impressive show ; 
in the Lok Sabha polls: the ! 
party had secured as many - 
as 31 seats from the 36 it ; 
had contested. At one | 
stage, the Janata Dal had | 
even threatened to go it 
alone if the BJP stuck to its 
“unreasonable demand". 
But better sense prevailed 
and though the niodailities 
of seat-sharing are yet to be 
worked out. the BJP has 

-informally agreed to go by 

whatever decision is thrashed out at 
the national level between the BJP 
and the Janata Dal leadership. 

The problems for the Janata Dal, of 
course, does not end there. The 1-ok 



discussions inevitably turned to the j 
forthcoming Assembly elections in i 
nine states and the Union Territory of 
Pondicherry. Explaining how impor¬ 
tant the polls were for the new govern¬ 
ment, V.P. Singh concluded the meet¬ 
ing with the warning: “Bihar should be 
the testing ground for the Janata Dal's 
strength." The Prime Minister 

■ -- - couldn't haOe been more 

right. The stakes for the 
Janata Dal alone in most of 
the states going to the pops 
are not really very high: in 
Madhya Pradesh, Rajas¬ 
than, Himachal Pradesh, 
Gujarat and Maharashtra 
the parly is riding piggy¬ 
back on the: Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP) and the 
Shiv Sena. The outcome of 
the elections in Manipur 
will have little bearing on 
the fate of the new govern¬ 
ment. The only other state, 
apart from Bihar, where 
the ruling Janata Dal's 
popularity will be put to 
test is Orissa. 

And the Janata Dal stal- 


that the communists and the Jhar- | 
khand Mukti Moicha (JMM) had size- j 
able following in central Bihar and the '. 
Chhotanagpur areas respectively. The 
communists may arrive at an under- 1 
standing with the Janata Dal as it did j 
during the parliamentary polls but the ; 
JMM will definitely go it alone. The j 
Jharkhandis are sure to cut into the i 
votes of the Janata Dal, } 

And the Janata Dal cannot afford to j 
lose a single vote. The Congress(l) | 
has made the Assembly elections in j 
Bihar a prestige issue and is reportedly j 
putting in all efforts to retain its hold j 
over this crucial Hindi belt slate. Soon ; 
after the near-complete rout of the > 
Congress in the parliamentary polls— ; 
it won just four seals out of the 54— i 
partv president Rajiv Gandhi made a * 
number of changes in the state unit 1 
set-up. He sacked chief minister S.N. : 
Sinha and replaced him by the in- j 
domitabic Jagannath Mishra. | 

And, Mishra, true to his style of j 
functioning, began the near- i 
impossible task of rejuvenating the ! 
Congress and preparing the party for i 
the battle ahead. Knowing full well | 


And the Janata Dal stal- ; that this was probably his last chance 
warts in New Delhi are in- i to prove himself, Jagannath Mishra 
deed taking the Assembly : took measures on a war footing with 
polls in Bihar seriously. | very little regard for the rulebook. 


polls in Bihar seriously. 
They began by holding pro- 


And, inetivably he kicked off a major j 
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“She’s sacrificed so much... 
In time, I’ll need a lump-sum 
for her dream house.” 




Set a target Invest on a recurring basis. 
Watch the money grow. And get life cover* too. 


^ XICJTlutual/unli 

maki We’ll help you meet your goals 


Mast of us find putting 
down a lump-sum difficult. 
That’s why Dhanaraksha 
units are of great value. 

We set a target amount 
for saving in 10 or 15 years. 
The amount is divided into 
equal, yearly or half-yearly, 
instalments which are paid 
into the fund. A small 
portion provides life 
cover...and the balance is 
i.ssued as units with a face 
value of Rs. 10/-. Accident 
cover comes free! 

Dividends will be 
declared every' year and 
reinvested in units credited 
to our account. .Should 
anything happen to ns, the 
value of the units 
accumulated, plus the 
contribution remaining 
unpaid, Ijecomes payable 
to our nominees. 

A final rcw'ard of l()'*(i to 
15% of the target amount 
will be given for complete 
participation in tlie .scheme. 

A1.SO, contributions are 
exempted from tax under 
Sec. 80C and dividends 
under Sec. 801, of income 
tax act. 

Thus, our lurtTp-sum 


tar get will dennitely 
met. 

All payments are to be 
made only at designated 
branches of the Central 
Bank of India. 

* Insurance appropriation 
varies by age. Restrictions of iife 
cover and accident cover apply. 
Maximum target amount i.s 
Rs. 60,000. Please contao, any UC 
branch or any UC Mutual Fund 
agent for detaitc 














controversy. 

Soon after assuming 
power, Mishra began reor- 
ganising the bureaucracy, 
placing his men in key posi* 
tions. Mishra*s reading was 
that the Congress lost the 
Lok Sabha polls in the state 
because the people who 
matter were hostile towards 
the party. Within a week, 
as many as 150 IPS and IAS 
officers were transferred. IPHPP 
This move irked the Elec- 
tion Commission, which 
asked the Bihar chief minis- / " 
ter to stall all transfers and 2 
appointments on the 
grounds that such large- 
scale changes just before |||||h||||| 
the polls went against the 
rules. Jagannath Mishra 
ignored the advice and 
went ahead with his Opera¬ 
tion Revamp. The chief _ 

election commissioner, Peri 
Shastri, threatened to 
dismiss the Bihar government. But 
just when the battle was taking an 
interesting turn, Mishra chickened 
out. 

That was not all that Mishra did. He 
announced a flood of populist mea¬ 
sures to placate all sections of the 
electorate. But his fancy schemes gave 
rise to a fresh controversy: Mishra's 
critics alleged that the state's coffers 
cannot even fund a fraction of what 
the Bihar chief minister has 
announced. But Jagannath Mishra re¬ 
mains unperturbed. “You leave the 
implementing part to me,” he says 
with confidence. 

But whatever Mishra and his sup¬ 
porters may say, there is no doubt that 
the Congress has an uphill task in 
Bihar. But then, the Bihar chief minis¬ 
ter is known to pull off miracles and 
bounce back just when he is written 
off. 

M§hmtkarGimt^i/F9tna 
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Bai Thackeray with A.B. Vajpayee: formidable alliance 


that Maharashtra will have a 'hung’ 
Assembly—a word that has become 
fashionable in political circles after the 
last general election. 

In the November '89 parliamentary 
polls, the Congress(I) led in 162 
Assembly segments, the BJP-Shiv 
Sena in 82 while the Progessive Demo¬ 
cratic Front (PDF) was ahead in 44 
Assembly segments. But since then it 
is the, BJP-Shiv Sena alliance that has 
consolidated its position. 

The prospects of the Janata Dai in 


particular is extremely bleak. Party | elections. Former chief minsiter A.R. 


ing on the doors of the Janata Dal in I 
Maharashtra are some disgruntled ! 
Congressmen who have been denied ! 
party tickets. While a Janata Dal ! 
spokesman declared that they cannot ! 
promise tickets to such elements. Con- i 
gressmen in their turn have alleged ’ 
that they are being asked to pay huge | 
sums to secure a Dal ticket. j 

In fact, state Congress leaders are i 
somewhat apprehensive that these 're- > 
bels' might spoil the chances of the j 
party's success in the forthcoming I 


L / With just a few 

. L weeks to go before 
Y Assembly elec- 

tions in Maharashtra, 
Yv the state’s political 

_jC _ scenario looks all but 

confusing. The contest for the 289 
Assembly seats will be mainly con¬ 
fined between the Congress(l) led by 
Sharad Pawar and the BJP-Shiv Sena 
combine. Though the leaders of both 
the parties express the confidence that 
they will be able to form the next 
government, the general impression is 


leaders are not even sur^* whether they 
will he able to field candidates for all 
the Assembly seats. Moreover, the 
hope that the Republican Party of 
India would join them has also be«>i 
dashed. The only men who are knock- 


lll* 

BJP-$hlV$4UM 
aUiaiicft has made 
eignHicaiit iwroada into 

nielaiHilaOalliM . 

etoteindthe 
. Conatotodlleliavina 
divyiniltinieto 
cpnlaiii Uto Sl^ Sena 


Antulay and Pratibha Patil are of the 
opinion that this mad scramble for 
tickets will have a demoralising effect \ 
on the Congressmen and they are ! 
highly critical of chief minister Sharad j 
Pawar’s role in the whole business. . 

The party which stands to gain most j 
out of these internecine squabbles is : 
the BJP-Shiv Sena alliance. Shiv Sena i 
leader Bal Thackeray has persuaded j 
the Dalits to support his party. In fact, I 
the Shiv Sena is so confident of doing j 
well that it has decided to field one of | 
its leading lights, the popular actor- | 
director Dadasaheb Kondke, against 
chief minister Sharad Pawar from the 
Baramati constituency. 

With speculations rife about new 
political alliances and confusion get- I 
ting the better of conviction everyday, : 
it seems that the Assembly elections in 
the state will be a closely fought 
battle. In such a situation one cannot 
really rule out violence. • 
dgaTmlKa/Bomtmy 
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Experience the exquisite charm of Kanishka 



in the very heart of Deihi 


When at Hotel Kanishka. you're In the 
centre of Delhi's major commercial 
hub and Important offices. You Have 
an easy access to most of the p>laces 
you want to visit during your business 

stay. 

And you have at hand a host of 
facilities that rrKJke it more convenient 
to conduct your business. Telex, 
telephone and secretarial services. And 
a conference room in case you have a 

business talk. 

To unwind after a hard day, there's 
Panorama. The roof-top restaurant, 
close to the stars. Hove a sumptuous 
fare leisurely, while live music creates a 
spell. From your window, gaze at the 
infinite pearls scattered in the sky. 
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Hotel Kanishka 

AshokRood 
New Delhi ^^ 000 ^ 

Tel 3324422 
Cables KANIS HOTEL 
Telex 031-62788 KNK IN 
031-62736 KNK IN 


Dining and entertalnmont Conference and banquet 
Panorama Roof-top restouiant seivtr^ Indian and Gandhara: Seats 275 theatre -stv'ie. 360 for 
continental cuisine. Live music. Dlllcusha Restaurant serving banquets, Porty Rooms: Seats 25 theatre^ 
lavish buffet spreads for lunch oryj dlnrver Palm Court: 24- style. 18 for slt-dowr» lunch and d»r>ner forty 

hour coffee shop. Tea Lounge; Serving the choicest flavours of Room: Seats bO theatre styie. 75 tor (roof 

tea. MtihtI: Contectlonerv and Indian sweets. Kushon Bor: ^ 

An intifYKite cocktail bar. Eagle Bar: Roof-top bar. 
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top) banquets 


India’s host to the world 
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**Osho: Never born, never died. Only 
visited the planet Earth between De¬ 
cember li, 1931 and January 19, 
1990. ” 

Epitaph composed by Osho Rajneesh’s 
disciples 


T he going was as tumultuous 
as the visit. When Mohan 
Chandra Jain, the o^-time 
Bhagwan Rajnees(p^(also 
known from tin||||i||^ time as 
Gautama Buddha, Zorba m Buddha, 
Rajneesh and the plain Osho) left the 
planet for good, the rollicking did not 
stop. His going w^ a 'tryst with des¬ 
tiny’, a passing-tlhto the state of 
.samadhi or oneness with the universe. 
Not a moment of mourning. And, 
almost as if jvitb a vengeance, 
thousMB went about 


Rajneesh dies as he 
lived—amidst 
controversy, 
celebration and 


craziness 


proving that their performing priest’s 
life and lessons were not mortal. The 
day he was cremated, thousands of 
maroon-clad Rajneeshites bade 
farewell to their contl'oversial guru 
with 'song, dance and laughter’. It was 
a touching show but also oddly re¬ 
miniscent of the forced gaiety that had 
always shadowed the purple priest’s 
life and times. 


The ecstatic cries of “Osho!”, the 
chanting, the expressive forms of mass 
meditations and the initiation of a 
whole host of new sanyasins, could 
not detract from the fact that Ra¬ 
jneesh’s passing was in the main an 
ordinary mortal affair, tinged with hu¬ 
man pain and as tragic or common¬ 
place as any death. The end for the 
59-year-old guru, far from being a 
smooth transition to the ’other worid’, 
was in reality a particularly painful 
experience. As Swami Amrito, Ra¬ 
jneesh’s personal physician and closest 
disciple, admitted in between wrisck- 
ing sobs: "He had been able^Sq^jess 
and less for the past feu^i^ths, 
though he never did let on.^^nd on 
19 January, at 5 pm, when Rajneesh^: 
suffered a massive coronary thrombo-"^ 
sis, Amrito asked the dying Swami 
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whether he should prepare for cardiac 
resuscitation and the reply was: **No. 
If I die it will be a relief from the 
pain.” 

The wheel had turned full circle. 
The Bhagwan, bom Chandra Mohan 
Jain in Kuchwada, Madhya Pradesh, 
might have achieved Godhood, 
celebrity status and raised controversy 
in life, but in death he was back to 
human proportions. His roller-coaster 
life looks in retrospect as much a 
spectacle as his funeral, as unreal and 
melodramatic as his pronouncements 
and fantastic escapades. What, in fact, 
had made him the iconoclastic clown 
of religion was the irreverent form in 
which he would couch old truths. He 
had been playing godman since he was 
twenty-one years old (in 1953). He 
spent nine long years, between 1959 
and 1968, travelling throughout India, 
challenging religious leaders in public 
debates. But polemics did not get him 
very far. What did was his book Sex 
To Superconsciousness published in 
1968. “The title was enough to pro¬ 
voke people,” recalls Swami 
Chaitanya Keerti, Rajneesh*s press 


secretary. “And since then Rajneesh 
came to be known as the Sex Guru.” 

This image proved to be a boon for 
Rajneesh during the sexy Seventies. 
Flower children, freakheads and frus¬ 
trated Indians homed on to Pune and 
the Rajneesh ashram in droves. The 
philosophy that maintained that salva¬ 
tion was to be found not in renuncia¬ 
tion but in the celebration of life and 
all its processes, sex included, found 
instant appeal. **Enlightenment does 
not mean impotence,” Rajneesh once 
declared, and delighted his disciples 
by advocating special methods of sex¬ 
ual intercourse to bring out man's fun¬ 
damental sex energy and channel it 
towards creative directions. A disciple 
did one better and organised 'encoun¬ 
ter therapy* sessions where devotees 
would engage in group sex. The Pune 
ashram received worldwide publicity 
after explicit photographs of the 'en¬ 
counter sessions' appeared in the West 
German magazine Stern in 1977. 

I n terms of sheer flamboyance, Ra- 
jneesh’s style had always been un¬ 
beatable. In the early 
1980s, when he found the 
going was getting tough in 
Pune, the city of the ortho- 
dox Maharashtrian 
Brahmins, he disclosed that 
he was setting up a dream 
city on 126,000 acres of 
wasteland in Oregon, Un¬ 
ited States. Rajncesh- 
puram, as this city was cal¬ 
led, grew into a 5,000- 
strong ..elf-supporting com¬ 
munity, and a centre of 


THE COMMUNE AFTER 
RAJNEESH 

New sanyasins are 
initiated into the faith 
while the body of 
Rajneesh lies in state 





media attention. Those 
were the days of his famous 
Rolls Royces: 93 in all. 
Each afternoon, the Master 
would emerge from his 
mansion, slide into a Rolls 
and slowly cruise down the 
streets of Rajnecshpuram, 
benignly waving at his dis¬ 
ciples, all of whom would 
dutifully line up by the 
curbside to pay homage. 

But that paradise proved 
to be short-lived. Between 
July and September 1985, 
Rajneesh appeared on ! 
prime-time national TV 
nine times, including Got}d 
Morning America and 
Nightline . And what he 
said on TV was outrageous: 
calling Jesus Christ a crack¬ 
pot for claiming to be the 








only son ot God, accusing 
Christians ot being hypoc¬ 
rites, lashing out at Reagan 
and his government for 
their sham democracy and 
manipulative Christianity, 
and declaring the Bible to 
be full of pornography. 

“America couldn't take 
it’\ says Amnto, a member 
of Rajneesh’s inner circle. 
“Bhagwan was tiymg to tell 
them many things, about 
the conditions of Amer¬ 
icans, the barbarit) of mod¬ 
ern civilisation, and how 
drugs, mental illness and 
loneliness were destroying 
people." Amrito feels that 
Rajneesh rattled the shut- 



ters of the men in ^wer in tHCPUNC ASHRAM The meditations, the dancing. 
America, none of whom 


gave a toss for all the real, terrible 
problems of their country, and got 
back at him when the chance came. 
That was when Rajneesh's secretary, 
Sheela, defrauded the community of 
millions, and was exposed for a whole 
set of illegal acts and ultimately tried 
to flee. Rajneesh himself condemned 
her activities and invited the state 
police to properly investigate the mat- 


A fter Rajneesh who? Nobody, 
if the late gtini’s closest disci¬ 
ples are to be believed. Questions 
about succession and the inheri¬ 
tance of Rajneesh*s considerable 
empire are not welconie at Ra- 
jneeshdham. There is no succes¬ 
sor, chorus Rajneeshites. The 
Meter's death has eban^d no¬ 
thing. Ufe will go on as usual at 
Oshodbam, Pune. The medita¬ 
tions, the dancing, the chanting 
and evening discourses will con¬ 
tinue. 

But who will oversee things? 
Who will be the master of rites 
now? The questions persist, ^ner- 
ating both curiosity and suspicion. 
Why did the Master not name a 
successor? Will some of his closest 
disciples now hijack the stili-rolling 
Osho bandwagon? In an attempt to 
lay these apprehensions to^'rest, 
Rajneesh*s closest disciples, the 
ones who administer the Pune 
ashram, calM| ^ press conference 
two day|;||H^is death. Here, 
Swami AmnWSsclosed that on 6 
April last year, Osho had ordered 
the setting up of a 21-member 


ter. This was 14 September 1985. One 
and a half months later, Ranjeesli 
himself was arrested. 

Photographs of the Sex Guru in 
chains splashed across newspaper 
front pages all over the West, his 


AFTER RAJNEESH 
WHO? 

Apparently, there 
is no successor 


‘inner circle'. Rajneesh had, 
apparently, taken this decision b«. 
cause his health was taH de¬ 
teriorating. Perhaps, knowing that 
(he end was near, he felt he should 
do something to prevent 
Oshodham from plun^ng into 
chaos after his death. 

In the new set up, Swami Jayesh 
as chairman of the inner arcie is 
considered the unoflicial successor 
to Rajneesh. Swami Amrito, inner 
circle ..vice-chairman, describes 
Jayedi as a “professional sanyasin". 
who joined the commune durii% 
the Oregon days. Ma Neelam, who. 
had been Rajneesb’s persiOdal 
secretary and 'caretaker*, uys;. 
“Jay^b looked, after the. 
affatii of the commune, and you 
know with Osho, these cases woiild* 
keep po^ng up. He was part of n. 'I 
very intimate groub aao yiisis hi '' : 
close contact with Osho..** . l 


the discourses continue 

pleading guilty on two counts and his 
subsequent deportation from the 
country marked the beginning of a 
new kind of notoriety for Rajneesh. 
The downfall was complete. His name 
was suddenlv associated with drugs, 
with sexual misdcntcanors, and news¬ 
papers ran stories about him having 
AIDS. He tried to m.ike his return to 
India as ostentatious, as extravagant 


“The working of the inner circle 
are secret—and that’s how Osho 
wanted it to be," claims Amrito. 
And indeed, secrecy seems to be 
the inner circle's distinguishing fea¬ 
ture. Swami Jayesh is elusive and 
Amrito, wjio acts as the group’s 
official sjxtkesman. is not prepared 
to .disch>se any details about the 
Osho itthratp. Amrito is equally 
evasive about the precise ^gai 
status of the inner eitde. Does the 
inner Cirde onlv administer the 
adiram or-does it own the 'wdiole 
complex, the RoUs Rdyo(» aiKl 
everything else? Amrito 'nieteiy 
says: “You' could say that it 


tWANHAMRIfO 

The ^chaimmoftllte^^ii^J: 
tut up by Ri^netsh 
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an occasion as possi¬ 
ble, hiring 60 rooms in a 
New Delhi five-star hotel 
and chartering a Vayudoot 
Avro to fly his entourage to 
the seclusion of Kulu Man- 
ali. He gave indignant in¬ 
terviews to Indian maga¬ 
zines, tried mustering his 
legendary aplomb and 
failed. He looked fatigued, 
hid his once lustrous eyes 
behind dark glasses and 
could not convince the 
world of his innocence. 

Instead within a few 
weeks, the Guru and his 
flock departed once again, 
on what was to prove an 
GAuuMPATOiL abortive world tour. The 
Rajneesh caravan stopped 

to preach in Kathmandu, then 
proceeded to Greece where he was 
once again arrested and asked to leave 
the country. From March to July 1986, 
Rajneesh hopped from one country to 
another, constantly hounded by secur- 
itymen. In all,21 countries either de¬ 
ported him or refused him a visa. 
Finally, an exhausted Rajneesh re¬ 
turned to Bombay in early January 
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1987 and slunk back to his ashram in 
Pune, back to where it had all begun. 

lliat, in restrospect, marked the 
end of his golden period. True, he did 
make a comeback exactly about a year 
ago by claiming to have been visited 
by none other than the soul of Gauta¬ 
ma the Buddha. But the spirit had 
faded. So had his atrcKious glamour of 
the Seventies. It was a different, more 
restrained Rajneesh. Sex seemed to 
be out. His devotees no longer ran 
about the .streets of Pune half-naked, 

L .... . 


there was no group sex and the world 
no longer gasfx^d when he opened his 
mouth. His claim to have been visited 
by Buddha elicited more amusement 
than shock. The only ones outraged 
were of course the Buddhists, who 
were soon silenced by Rajneesh's 
argument that being Buddha was 
merely a slate of mind and applied to 
every individual who was truly enlight¬ 
ened. But the smiles soon faded and 
the world turned its back on the 
greatest performer of modern-day re¬ 
ligion. 


to preach 




T he ordinary citizens of Pune, who 
had once isen in protest against 
Rajneesh and his disciples, had long 
forgiven their local prophet and his 
religious trespasses. He had become 
something of a local curiosity and 
when he died, Puneilcs to a man only 
wondered what would happen to the 
lucrative flow of foreigners into their 
city. "There is a chance that foreigners 
will stop coming to the city,'* worned a 
local police officei. “They were a 
major source of foreign exchange for 
us and obviously boosted the eco¬ 
nomy.” Hoteliers, restaurant oper¬ 
ators and other local tradesmen are 
equally worried. To them, the Bhag- 
wan meant only one thing; good busi¬ 
ness. 

If the mood of Pundtes was pre¬ 
dominantly cynical, ttet of the de¬ 
votees of the dead prophet was no 
brighter. The celebrations, the 
meditations, the evening discourses of 
Rajneesh on video, and the carefully 
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death was a turning ptnnt/’ I'hat 
strangely enough would be the best 
thing that could happen. For, the later 
Rajneesh had turned his attention 
away from sex and focussed it against 
the crippling orthodoxies of religion, 
government and the view that the en¬ 
vironment can be taken for granted 
But the magician of modern times, 
the tlamhoyant prophet of the 2()th 
century was an exhausted man by the 
endot the I^Sds. “Our Master's health 
had deteriorated alarmingly," says Ma 
Neelam, who, like most of Rajneesh’s 
closest disciples, believe that US offi- 



Rajneesh's final 
performance 

ever speak of me in the past 

intense, my presence here 
will he greater without the burden 
of my tortured body. ’ Those were 
RajneesITs last words, uttered mi¬ 
nutes betore he succumbed to the 
massive coionaty attack on 19 
January. 1990. Present at his 
deathbed weie Swami Jayesh. 
Swami Amrito and Ma Anando. Ra- 
jneesh. repoilcdly, also instructed 
the trio that he should be taken to 
the Buddha Hall for ten minutes 
and then directly to the burning 
ghat. The next instant, he was 
gone. “It was as if he was going for 
a stroll, it was that simple for him." 
lecalls a distraught Sw'ami Amrito. 

Half-an-hour later, at .5,30 pm, a 
doctor certified that the cause of 
death was heart disease. At the 
Buddha Hall where the sanyasins 
w'ere preparing for the evening 
meditation, Amrito made the offi¬ 
cial death announcement. Osho's 
body was brought in and bedecked 
with flowers. And instead of 
meditation that evening there was 
celebration. Cries of “Osho!" 
punctuated the air as sanyasins 
greeted the momentous event 
with song and dance. 

Ten minutes later, the singing 
dancing throng proceeded to the 
•burning ghat as scheduled, Ctad in 
white, the official colour worn by 
the sanyasins in the evening, they 
presented a stunning sight'. 
Gashing cymbals, and notes of the 
flute filW the night ah as they 
moved on towards the burning 



ghats, where the Master's body 
was laid on the bier. Swami Vi jay 
Bharati, biother of Rajneesh, lit 
the pyre and the singing reached a 
crescendo and climaxed with 
shout.s of “Osho’’. 

The next day, at 9.30 am, Osho’s 
ashes were brought into the com¬ 
mune by Swami Vijay Bharaii who 
was followed by chanting 
sanyasins. clad this time in ma¬ 
roon, and a band of musicians. The 
procession made its way to the 
sanctum sanctorum, the Chuang 
Tzu auditorium which has been 
redesignated O.sho Tirth. the offi¬ 
cial samadhi The urn containing 
the Master's ashw:' placed on 
the samadhi* ’He would have 
loved the' celebration," said Ma 
Neelarn." You can sec tor yourself, 
this is not an old-style funeral of 
tears and grief but a Mardi Gras of 
laughter and dance." 

But in certain respects the "‘most 
enlightened master in the world^' 
did conform to religious riles. De¬ 
spite his claim that he did not want 
his way of life to become “a prison 
as ail other religions”, in the end 
he became just that: a prisoner of 
Hindu rites and rituals. 


cials had secretly poisoned him with 
thallium during liis imprisonmeni His 
hair—the little that he had b\ that 
time—•w;is falling out. his laci.il mus^ 
cle^ twitched uncontrollably, his 
e\cballs moved on their own, eyesight 
was impaired and lus gait liad become 
unsteady Ho sutferv^ vonsiantlv tn^m 
mtnoi infections, v.ds fiirced to wear 
dark glasses in pubiK, vould barely 
move abmit and slept most ot the dav. 
He would not see anylvuly .save Ma 
Ncclam. .Mancesha and .i handful of 
others and that tOi> only between a 
and 4.311 pm. He emeiged Irorn the 
seclusion v't his suite e-nly thrice a day' 
twice to walk around his lawn 

•nd once tor delivenng his daiiv dis¬ 
course .\nd for a U’^tal vf 14 hours 
eveiv day, he slept. 

“Ihe (3slio had been piepaiini; loi 
his samadhi long aci'. believes Swann 
Amrito. “He ettaced himself to'in 
everv thing and at the end he took a 
name like Osho which is not even a 
name and became a nameless pcison 
He said; ‘.Alter I die. lust fmgivc and 
forget me*.' The Ungivmg will be 
easy. Not the toigettmg I'or. chaila 
tan or saint. Rajnccsli will remain one 
of the greatest peitormers m bisTiu\. 
made mote luim.m m de.nfi • 
Adfte Chatterjee-Fune 
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MANI SHANKAR AIYAR 

Everybody except the Bharatiya Janata Party 

Who lost the elections? 


Well, the C'diI' 
grcss, ol couise. 
('rhoiight IM bet¬ 
ter get that one off 
my chest before 
rny more prolific 
readers reach for 
their econoniy- 
si/e vials of potas¬ 
sium c>ajiide to 
dip their quills in 
before dashing off yet another lettei to 
the editor.) So, that's agreed on all 
hands, then. The Congress went into 
the last general elections with well 
over 4tM) seats and returned with a 
; shade under 200. A sound and thiu- 
I ough drubbing. 

: But would one say the CPM won or 

lost? On one reckoning—which is the 
one their spokesmen use on the floor 
of the House - they were the great 
victors as they whittled the C’ongress 
down from lb seats to four m 
West Bengal. Now that's an excellent 
i showing for a regional paity with re- 
1 gional aspirations But is that an>thing 
i to crow about for the voice of interna- 
I tional prolctarianism? They lost both 
! the seats from Iripura (which bears 
I roughly the same relationship to W'est 
I Bengal as Romania once bore to the 
; Soviet Union). I’hey also lost ail they 
' staked in that other bastion of peo- 
, pie's democracy, the lovely land of 




I Kerala. In Punjab, where their 
; courageous workers have lost more 
' lives than any party (other than, of 
course - dare I say it?—the Congress), 

I none of their candidates could match 
; intimidation of the terrorists.(Instead. 

’ the Janata Dal, which has achieved 
I the miraculous feat of buckling their 
' knees in both directions to the terror- 
' isls, picked up a couple of seats). In 
I Bombay and Ahmedabad and Coimb¬ 


atore and Dhi 
I cl.se the workS( 
I large numb^ 
I blank. (No. a 
they've given 
Kanpur, for w 


|}'- and wherever 
pis congreg'tes in 
CPM drew a 
litite everywhere: 
©hashini Ali from 
* kind act grateful 


thanks from all who are good and 
true.) All in all, as one looks across 
the length of the country (from Kash¬ 
mir tp Kanyakumari, to coin a phrase) 


oi indeed its breadth (fioin Kiiteli to 
Kolasib, shall we say, in order to keep 
the alliteration going) there is little to 
show from the CPM benches beyond a 
colleelioii o^' the most inlcicsling Ben¬ 
gali accents. 

^ et there is no denying that, thcr 
minuscule numbers mnwithstanding, 
the C'PM are exulting. Why ? For two 
reasons, closely intereonnecled. 

F'lrsl, they've gin lid of Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi. Since all ot Marx, I:ngels. Lenin 
and Mao (mn to mentiim the unmen¬ 
tionable lessei giuls i>f the left) have, 
m the Indian pi^litieal context, been 
leduced to the one-point programme I 
of getting rid of Rajiv (iandhi (so that ] 
wc can bring in Dhiriibhai Ambani to | 
realise our 'proletarian dream'.) I'he 
joy on the CPM benches knows no 
bounds They've siiceeciied in trans¬ 
ferring Rajiv from the licasuiy ben¬ 
ches to the Opposition (that is, in the 
perspective of the seals i>n which they 
sit in Pailiament, from theii left to 
their right ■ 

The second cause of theii tiiimpet- 
ing lriumpl\#is that, with only about 7 
per cent of the seats in the Lnk Sabha, 
the fate v)f the country is clenched in 


their list. I'he National Front and its 
principal supporter, the BJP, do not 
between them command a majority of 
the House. S(> it is the CPM that has 
pitchfoiked this odd couple into pow¬ 
er—and the moment the pitchfork is 
removed the whole house i^f hay will 
come sagging to the ground. No won¬ 
der our C’omrades feel quite chuffed. 
Lven if, almost to a man (or even a 
woman, (iecta Mukherjee included), 
they come from but one slate of India 
that is Bharat, they are now perform¬ 
ing the function which lightfully 
should be shared by all the states and 
territories o! oui Union 

Y et, one wonders how long-lived 
the C'PM's joy will, tu could,be. It 
was no part of the C'PM's election 
strategy to biiiig the BJP to the posi¬ 
tion of prominence it now occupies on 
the national stage, riiis is clear from 
the CPM's election manifesto, a text 
which I, for one. vvouhl prescribe as 
compulsory reading for all schools in 
West Bengal (along with such other 
standard text •books as the Collected 
Works of Sicolae C'eunsescu, the 
Thouf^hts of Enver fioxlia and A Criti- 










quv <*l the Convalutums of the C(nn~ 
munist Line. The ("PM election man¬ 
ifesto is replete with the usual heavy- 
veibiage eondeninalion of the Con¬ 
gress and its many misdeeds. But the 
choicest a./iisc is reserved for the BJP. 
a party of which the CPM speaks in 
only reptilian metaphors and similes: 
poisonous, venomous, slimy, slitlier- 
ing. 1'he CPM (god bless their discern¬ 
ing souls) see the BJP as fork- 
tongued. like the snake, and sling¬ 
tailed, like the scorpion. 

Nothing, then, was further from the 
("PM’s purpose than hav.ng the BJP 
call the shots. Yet that is practically 
what IS happening. I he BJP having 
grabbed more lhan double the number 
of seats the C PM managed to garner. 
It is not the C PM but the BJP. as the 
senior paitnei, that has started calling 
the shots They have just deinons- 
tialed (heii eloiii bv gelling the Nb' 
govcTumeni to nominate .lagmohan 
(ioveinoi (i\ JcYK o\ei the shnll prei- 
tesis of oui corruadelv C'omrades. 

The C PM guessed light when thev 
preilieled a ( ongress defeat Hut they 
went hopelessiv wrong in imagining 
that a Iclt of eeiilie enahlion would 
emerge at the C entre I'he NT neither 
holds sway on its own noi in collusion 
tmU with the C’PM This is no loss to 
the Nb, w'hoNC natural pt^sture is to 
swa\ in whiebevei direction the wirid 
blows. But It olniousK galK the ( PM 
eadies, who don't expect the dicta¬ 
torship ot llie proletaiiai play 
second tiddle to majojitv com- 


ALL 


of Marx, Engels, Lenin 
and Mao have been 
reduced by tiieCPM 
foaone-point 
programme: to got rid 
of Rajiv GandhL And 
they are exulting on 
their success 


iruinalism. 

What the C'PM strategists failed to 
anticipate was the ("laigiess clean 
sweep in the south (Kerala included) 
and the ('('tigress clean ^wet p in the 
noith-east (I'lipiira included). That 
sweep has had two con.sec|uenees. 
First, IT put paid to any lu^pes ol the 
NI‘ forming a government on its own 
Ol with the collaboratK'ii ot the ("PM 
and Its Lett bioni allies. Second, it 
hacked nU(' nothingness every eornpo 
nent of the National broni olhei than 
the Janata Dal - the HMK in I ami! 
Nadu, the fclugu Desam in Andhra 
fTade^h. the ficgde camp in Karnata¬ 
ka and, prospeelivelv. the A(jP in 
Assam. All that now icmains of the 
National Front is the Janata Dal. as 
much .1 regional pativ of L’P. ibhar 


and Orissa as the ( PM is the regional 
parly ot West Bengal. 

F ar more disquieting tor the CTM 
than the performance ot the Con¬ 
gress in tlie south, north-east, and far 
north was the outcome of the seal 
adjustment between the NF and the 
BJP in the heartland where national 
laurels are wiu) and lo't' the vast plain 
that stretches from the deserts of Ra¬ 
jasthan thiough the battlefields and 
birthplaces of our epics to where the 
(Janga pours its heart out to the seas. 
In tins thickly populated heartland, 
the political parameters aie totally 
different to what they are in the India 
of the periphery The implications and 
long-term lessons of the BJP-JD seal 
adjustments in the stales of the Hindi 
heartland cannot he evaluated without 
a clear understanding of what, in poli¬ 
tical terms, distinguishes the south, 
east, north-east, fat north periphery 
from the countrvN heaiilaiui. 

Put in a nutshell, the distinction is 
that, whereas, in the states of the 
peiiphery, our democracy has ma¬ 
tured to a virtuallv two-party system, 
in the heartland the polity still remains 
spill in at least three difteient direc¬ 
tions Let me explain. 

In f arnil Nadu, now that the hiccup 
over vvh(^ 's MfjRs true legatee has 
been resolved, the voter is given a 
clear choice between the DMK and 
the C’ongicss-AIADMK alliance All 
other paiiies are irrelevant The ('on¬ 
gress alliance wins. 
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In Kcnila, rhc choice lies helwoen 
!he Lett Democratic F'lont [i.e., ('PM 
-t allies) ami the IJniteJ DenuK'ratic 
Lront li.e.. the Congress -i- alhes). All 
other parties are iirelesanl. The ('on- 
gress-lccl tion.t wins 

In Karna’aka. the Hegde Janata 
Dal laces the Congress With apolo¬ 
gies to Snhranianiam Swann, it is vir- 
lually a siraichl tight, with .Swann's 
triciuis being little more than distract¬ 
ing noises ott-Niage. I'he Congiess 
wins. 

An in the souih, so in (he east — hut 
with a (litference in outcome. In Oris- 
. sa, it is a one-to-one contest between 
• Biju f*atnaik*s Janata Dal and our Pal- 
I naik's C\mgress. The ( ongiess is wor- 
1 sled. In West Bengal, it is a titanic 
I struggle between the CP.VI—led Lett 
; F*>ont and the Congress. Again, it is 
; the congress that is worsted In Sik¬ 
kim, of course, politics has become 
i little nuire than a household quairel. 

, But whether il is Sikkim Congiess ver- 
' siis Congress or husband sersiis wife, 

' the contest is inie-lo-one. 

’ In the noith-east, be it Mi/oiani in 
Manipur rripura or Meghalaya, 
Naealand or Arunaehal—the contest 
; is, in effect, one-on-one: x or y against 
the (^mgress. As in the south so m the 
north-east, the ('ongress takes all. 
And when the elections arc held in 
Assam (with the f-.Icction Commission 
going the wa\ it is. I almost said “if") 
It will ag.un be in effect one-to-one, 
( tMigiess Ncisus A(fP and may the 
best m,in v\in 

As tor the far north, it is the Cun- 
1 gress in alliance with the National 

■ Conference that alone stood ihcir 
ground against fundamentalism, ter¬ 
ror and secession, as Multi Moham- 

■ med .Sayced, with the courage and 
, valour which has distinguished his te- 

nute as home minister, fled to the safe 
, haven of western UP from his home 
constituency o\ Ananlnag in the val¬ 
ley the moment the communalists cal¬ 
led for a bviycott of the elections. Thus 
, in .LVl'K, too. it IS one-on-one, the 
alliance \cisus those who would break 
1 our countiy. The country wins. 

In sum. whether it is the Congress 
: that wins or the other side, in the 
; stales ol the periphery we have a two- 
p.iriy ilemoeracy. As is normal in such 
; democracies, marginal shifts in the 
vote will lead In massive changes in 
; seats held. It is a fair and equal fight, 

! with the disproportwinate change in 
the seals won by the victor being the 
j guarantor of that political stability 
. which is the bedrock of stable govern- 
j menl. Commentators like Pran Chop- 


THE 


real loser has been 
the people of 
India—who returned a 
confused mandate, 
but certainly not for 
the sale of the country 
to the forces of 
communatism 


ra (pace his recent article in the /Hus- 
tfured \Vc(‘kl\ ) are talking through 
their V.P. Singh fur caps when tlicv 
pretend that coahiion gn\ernincnts 
are a normal tcalure of tlvmoc’Mey. 
They are a ncnmal leatuie onl\ 
demoeraeies based on proportional 
representation, as in continental 
furope Fhe fiist-pasi-ihe-posl svsiem 
of democraev. which obtains in Britain 
and Canada and the Uniteii States as, 
lor that matter, in /imbabwe and Sn 
I anka and .Australia (oi even, from 
lime to time, in Pakistan) is pieduMtcd 
on the assumption that voteis will 
choose any one party—albeit with a 
small pluiality ot votes hut a large 
pluralitv ol seats - to give the country 
a strong and stable suiglc-parly gov¬ 
ernment. Fair tiom being a * normal ' 
feature democraev. coalition gov¬ 
ernments in tile lirst-past the-post sys¬ 
tem can be no more than an occasion¬ 
al, shoil-lived aberration (which is, of 


course, what the NF' government will 
he. Sorry, Pran, but better luck next 
time!) 

In contrast, however, to the 
periphery, the heartland of India 
remains fractured between three irre¬ 
concilable forces. The fiist is the Con¬ 
gress under Rajiv (iandhi. The second 
IS the c\-Congrcss, whose pet tiversion 
is Rapv (iandhi. It is a pi^litiealvievv- 
point that goes under many names 
much ot the time and umler one name 
some of the time, as now in the guise 
of the Janata Da‘(aiul is foi^liiig all of 
the people all of the lime). The thud is 
the force of comnuinalism. with the 
BJP in the vaiiguaid. All other 
forces - such as the CPM- eiiuiU for 
little or nothing in the politv of the 
he.'udand 

I t was onlv m IdSJ that the political 
roices repiesentevi by the ( ongiess 
established a dear, it watei-lhin. al>M> 
lute majiniiv in the heaitkiutl ovei the 
othei two luues In si\ of the othei 
eight elections, the combined non 
Congress vote was highei than the 
vote of the Congress but because the 
parties repiesenluig the non-C ongress 
voles were //(.’/ combined, the Con¬ 
gress emciged the victoi The (wo c\- 
cepliiMis weie 1977 and I9S9 In Pi77. 
the non-Congress parlies eoalesect) 
their different identities into a single 
identity (that the coalesemg came nn 
stuck is anothCi- but most gcimane 
story), riiis lime loiiiiil. the .ID and 
the BJP retained their scpaiafe identi¬ 
ties and, notwiihslanding then fun¬ 
damental differences on the issue ol 


RAJIV GANDHI: / he ( (ftiyjrw ' i /cun sweep of the south upset 
the ea/c u/utions of the CPM and the Janata Dal. The NF 
government has been [(freed to he propped by the 1 
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majority communalism. came higel- 
ther to share the spoils 

It was at this point that the Janata 
Dal lost the elections. In its anxiety to 
prevent the non'C'ongiess vote Ironi 
splitting tw<i ways, the JD surrencieieJ 
so many seats to the BJP that it lost all 
prospect of forming a government on 
its own or cNcn in eoneeil with its 
•‘natural allies ' to the left 

If. as 1 have argued, it was no pait 
of the C’PM's cleelion sti.tlegv to find 
itself beholden to (of all parties) the 
BJP. nor was ii anv part oi the JI) 
slrategv either to end up ui such abject 
tlepenclancc on the spokes pailv of 
iriajoiitv eommunalism. Between the 
essential secularism of the JD and the 
blatant communalism n\ the BJP is a 
bridge that can be built onl\ on the 
pillais oj o|)portiinities. 

If the sH)i\ ended there. lhi\ piece 
might have been called A ( omedy ol 
I-.rroTs' or even '.As 'S'<ui lake It* 
What places it m the section titled 
‘iragedv’ is wli.if we aic about lo wit¬ 
ness in louml (wo. that i'^ the toith- 
coniing elections to eight stale 
Assemblies and Pondichcriy I'hc JD 
is on the brink ('I surieiuleiiiig the 
governance ot a ».|uaner td the couniiv 
to the daik foices ot majorilv com- 
numalisin tv> keep then miuoiitv gov¬ 
ernment uoing at the ( entic, whieli 
gu.irantees the exclusion of Kapv 
(iandhi even it it gnaiantecs nothing 
else 

Now, keeping the ( oiigioss out is 
fan game. Nothing undemoeialie ab¬ 
out it. Wnhing unsccniar about it. But 
what if the game means biinging the 
BJf^ in? Is that not a diffeieni and tar 
more dangerous game? I'he JD and 
the CTM may think ihcv can cage the 
tiger. But the tiger docs not feel, or 



behave, as if it were caged. It roars. It 
struts. It demands rnoie. And is being 
ted mcne. 

The parallel between India in 1989- 
90 and Germany in 19.^1-.13 is frighten¬ 
ing. 'Then in Germany, as now m In¬ 
dia, parlies that wished to have no 
truck with the Nazis brought the Nazas 
in to keep the others out and them¬ 
selves in. The tale of what happened 
eventually is too well-known to bear 
lepetitiim. The only thing that can 
save us is for the Janada Dal to set 
Itself up on Its own as the alternative 
to (he ('ongress in the heartland. I'hai 
would be the way to bring m two-party 
democraev from the penpheiy to the 
heartland. Sometimes the C ongress 
will win. Sometimes the Janata" Dal 
will win. But at all times demoeraev ; 
will win. 

What must be i.solatcd and margi¬ 
nalised for the nation to survive is 
amuminalism, as represented bv the 
BJP. riiere is hope for this still, pro¬ 
vided the JD shows the necessarv 
maturity, patience, skill and, ves, pat- j 
not ism to strike out on its ow n. F-or, in j 
this year ot the Ram .Tanmabhoomi - | 
and nolvvithstanding seal ad)ijsi- j 
mcni- -the BJP increased its national I 
vote by a mere 4 per cent from ju.M j 
over 7 per cent in 1984 to a little more j 
than 11 pel cent this time round (The i 
parallel with the Nazis' use to power | 
begins with similar incremental pci- • 
centages.) This means that, in the 1 
most frenzied peiiod of communalism j 
to overtake an Indian election since j 
the Muslim League played its diitv ' 
card in 1946, nearly nine out ot ten i 
Indians have said 'no" to the BJP. i 
And vet—such is the conscquenci . of 1 
the JD-BJP scat adjustmcnl--the 
number of BJP scats in the Lok Sahha 
has exponentially soared from 2 to 8S. 

Who lost the last elections? The 
Congress, certainly. The CPM also m 
all but their own esliinaiion. Even the 
National Front, notwithstanding its 
having formed the government. The 
only winner has been the BJP. The 
real loser has been the people of In¬ 
dia—who returned a confu.sed man¬ 
date, but certainly no mandate for the 
sale of the country to the forces ot 
majority communalism. Whether the 
sale goes through is for the National 
Front to determine. True, that with 
the rout of their regional allies, no¬ 
thing national remains of the National 
Front but its name, but should the 
NF’s historic mission be but to remain 
a 'front’ for the BJP? • 

The vie¥¥S expressed m tuts column are those of its 
author and do not purport to consUtuie otnaat statement 
of the Congress Pady s position. 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


I Twenty years after eiv 

viranmenlalisni caught 
fire in the West, it has 
only just begun to 
smoulder heie. While 
environmental issues 
I_are crucial political de¬ 

terminants abroad, India’s first 
“green" politician has only just 
emerged. Bui delayed reactions apart, 
suddenly there is a ne\s awareness of 
environmental concerns: of the suicid¬ 
al implications of denuding our forest 
cover, belching out noxious wastes, 
polluting our rivers and impoverishing 
our soil 

Almost overnight, the ministry of 
environment has been transformed 
from a neglected backwater to a hub 
of frenetic activity. “We have received 
more letters from the environment 
ministry in this past month than we 
have in the past five years,” says a 
source in the energy minister’s office. 
“My minisirv can be ignored only at 
the cost of the country’s future,” 
claims the 35-ycar-oId mini.stcr of state 
for environment, Marieka Gandhi. 
This is no hmger a rutpuiiya (ram¬ 
shackle) ministry. Not while I’m 
here, anyway.” Bravo, bravissima, 
etc. Ignore the egotism and hang on to 
your seat belts. But do not believe 
anything till it happens. 

Maneka is not the first Gandhi to 
evince an interest in the environment. 
Her late husband Sanjay’s family was 
full of nature-lovers who w'crc quite 
vocal about it. In Indira Gandhi's 
lime, environmentalism had 
burgeoned to become a global issue 
whose lime had come, and she re¬ 
sponded to it marvellously—well, glo¬ 
bally at least. Her address at the 1972 
United Nations Conference on the en¬ 
vironment in Stockholm was inspiring, 
and she was hailed the w'orld over as a 
significant international environmen¬ 
talist. However, at home she did little 
to sustain her lofty pronouncements to 
ensure a better world. Through the 
’70s. when many countries were think¬ 
ing of ways to protect their ecosy¬ 
stems, India continued to sacrifice en¬ 
vironmental aspects at the altar of 
“development”. (Her father Jawahar- 
lal's preoccupation with “develop¬ 
ment” in the ’50s and ’60s caused him 
to eulogise about the giant concr ete 
dams he initiated- he referred to 
them as “the temples of today”—he 
did not live in an era where signs of an 
“ecocatastrophe ” were all too evioent 
to be ignored.) 

When Rajiv Gandhi took over in 
1984, he, like his mother before him. 


GREEN 


MEAMS 

With Maneka Gandhi as minister, 
environment is suddenly 'in' 
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iccogniseJ the worth of supporting en¬ 
vironmentalism: It was a fashionable 
cause lo support for a Prime Minister 
who carefully cultivated his interna¬ 
tional image. To his credit, he did take 
some steps in the right direction (ice 
Nm ) but there was no holistic approach 
to development, and no real attempt 
to enforce the loophole-ridden laws 
formulated then. Vested interests and 
powerful forest and business lobbies 
continued lo receive precedence over 
the interests and safety of the people. 
‘•The Oandhis made much of the en¬ 
vironment, but their intc*-est in it was 
at best superficial, and at worse, fad¬ 
dist,’' says a member of the Planning 
Commission. 





' Then what makes en¬ 

vironmentalists hope¬ 
ful that the new gov¬ 
ernment will be any 
different? Ft)r a start, 
they have already 

\ _ soiled their record by 

dithering on the first environmental 
crisis to confront them: to dam (U not 
to dam the Tchri river in the Cjarhwal 
Himalayas. The ncw-look Centre in¬ 
sists that it docs not favour big dams. 
But the slate, though run by a Nation¬ 
al Front majority, was adamant that 
work on the project would go on as 

Bhopal victime: hoping for 
iustice—again 


schcdul.vd. Sunclcrlal Bahuguna, the 
Chipko leader, announced a fast till 
death if work on the 1'ehri Dam con¬ 
tinued. It required an assurance from 
Mancka hciseit that talks would be 
held before the fast was broken. 

The conflict is by no means re¬ 
solved; while activists m the area dra¬ 
matically swear that cement for the 
dam will have to be poured over their 




w laneka plans to 
introduce an 
innovation that exists 
nowhere else in the 
world: environmental 
courts. Retired 
Justice P.N. Bhagwati 
has been asked to 
work out the 
modalities 


bodies before work goes on, the Cen¬ 
tre has called for >et an< ^hcr appraisal 
by a special committee, whose recom¬ 
mendations the C'abinel will use lo 
decide the issue. Senior officials in the 
environment ministry claim that the 
younger Mrs Ciandhi has already 
thrown hei hands up over the issue. 
According to them, her attitude is that 
she cannot save Tehn because a lot of 
money has already been pumped into 
the project. Incontrovertible evidence 
that the dam is being built on a seismic 
fault is not enough reason to scrap the 
project, say sources close to the minis¬ 
ter. PrtK'iaims one: “There may be 
upheavals, but then again, there may 
not be. Bahuguna does not have a leg 
to stand on." While Maneka insists 
that she has no opinion on the subject, 
she concedes that “any project which 
submerges 1 ,(19,(X) hectares of land to 
provide (urigation to) 1.20,(KH) hec¬ 
tares". cannot be such a great idea. 
She also admits that the Rs 4(X) crores 
spent on Tchri till now is not enough 
of an excuse to sec the project 
through, if it means chasing it with 
another Rs 2,000 crores to further a 
costly mistake. 
















Earth, wind and fire 


Maneka Gandhi’s approach to the environment 
is sensible, silly and controversial 


A S if orchestrated by some di¬ 
vine campaign manager, the 
blue skies cloud momentarily, and 
there is a shower. "'Wherever I go, 
there is rain,” proclaims Maneka 
Gandhi, as she arrives at a public 
meeting in Pilibhit in a green—she 
Ls the environment minister—cot¬ 
ton Kanjeevaram sari, ‘i am hap¬ 
py, but 1 believe it’s not the best 
thing for the crops now.” 

If only life were that simple, our 
rain goddess could traverse the 
country, and with a touch of her 
personal magic—whatever that 
is—turn the parched earth to 
green. Instead, she sits at her min¬ 
isterial office in the capital, signing 
endless letters, taking snap deci¬ 
sions—and snapping while doing 
so—and generating a whirl of 
activity at a ministry that has tradi¬ 
tionally slumbered through every¬ 
thing. it’s impi^rtant for me to 
give the right signals,” she tells 
you. And so. she’s begun at home. 
The dreary corridors of her minis¬ 
try have sprouted beautiful indoor 
plants overnight. Down the road, 
at the zoo, she takes officials to 
task over an icecream wrapper 
found floating in a lake, or a bored 
monkey, who is fed overripe bana¬ 
nas. She wrinkles up her freckled 
nose as she toes a piece of cowdung 
on the road and wants to know 
how it got there. “Everything here 
is somebody else’s job,” says the 
hard task-master. “In the zoo, 
animals have the right of way and 


I I Ilf Maneka Gandhi 

cannot stop Tehri, it 
will have been her first 
battle lost. And yet, in 
many ways, she sym¬ 
bolises a significant 
I _change in the govern¬ 

ment’s attitude to the environment— 
moves to reopen the Bhopal case is a 
major example. And despite the 
ministry's defeatist attitude on big 
dams, the Tehri issue is not really 
closed. “The real difference is that this 
government is prepared to listen,” 



not the unions and not the staff.” 
Fair enough, but don’t ask ques¬ 
tions about the cowdung. 

While most environmentalists 
are sceptical about how much the 
new^ and verv green, minister can 
really achieve while being part of 
the political system, they all agree 
that Maneka is genuinely con¬ 
cerned about the environment— 
and pushy enough to get her way if 
she wants to. “Whatever you say 
about Maneka, you have to grant it 
to her that she is a go-getter,” pro¬ 
nounced one of her Cabinet col¬ 
leagues. Perhaps, this is the reason 
why the Prime Minister tagged on 
the programme implementation 
portfolio to her charge. “These are 
both policing jobs.” explains the 
only woman in the Cabinet. “I run 
my ministry like a woman runs her 
house.” Her plans include restruc¬ 
turing her kingdom and making 
people accountable. “Environment 
has been accorded such low prior¬ 
ity,” she claims, but refuses to 
dwell on where brother-in-law Ra¬ 
jiv Gandl}i went wrong. Maneka 
hopes that her abiding interest in 
the ecosystem percolates down to 
her bureaucracy, but predicts, 
‘"Apres moi le deluge'" (after me. 
the deluge). 

The greening of Maneka is only 
a recent phenomenon. “I ate meat 
for breakfast as well, until 1 gave it 
up some years ago,'’ when she disc: 
overed her true passion, which is 
now al.so her life’s work. “1 am 


religious in a different way/’ she 
continues, “For me, religion is 
beautiful things, not harming, not 
stepping on an ant, of breaking a 
leaf.” Animals hold a special place 
in her heart: in the years after her 
defeat at Amcthi in 1984, she spent 
much of her time at the hospital for 
animals she had set up, sometimes 
driving out in the dead oFnight to 
save a sick creature. “People call 
me up at the oddest of hour,s, and I 
can't even be annoyed. 1 rush 
there, because otherwise I 
wouldn’t be able to sleep,” says the 
minister who lives in a house with 
ten dogs. 

Today, Maneka is at the helm of 
a ministry she has, in her own 
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word^», **bccn itching to get her 
hands on". And environmentalists 
wt|o cTitictse her for her total lack 
of knowledge and understanding of 
environmental problems are quick 
to grant it to her that she is at least 
on the sattie side as them. The 
trappings of her new-found power 
are nowhere in evidence, but she 
cracks her whip and unleashes a 
harsh tongue when she wants to. 

She is quick to disclaim all con¬ 
nections with the Emergency her 
husband and his mother imposed. 
'They make me out to be the arch 
queen of the Emergency/' she 
says. “Nobody believes me when I 
tell them I was only 17 and 
straight out of Sanawar (public 



school). My whole life was my hus¬ 
band and college. I only knew 
more about that time after it was 
over." The years that followed her 
fairy tale marriage to the Prime 
Minister’s .son, his subsequent 
death and her ignominious exit 
from the Gandhi household arc a 
legend. They couldn’t have been 
easy for a girl in her early twenties, 
but Maneka was no ordinary girl. 
After realising that her Rashtriya 
Sanjay Vichar Manch would get 
her nowhere politically, she latch¬ 
ed on to Ramakrishna Fiegde's 
coat-tails and cultivated an in¬ 
terest she knew would get her an 
uncontested berth in any Opposi¬ 
tion government. "One of the les¬ 
sons I have learnt is that you have 
to be clean first, then you can 
achieve anything in life," she 
espouses sagely. “That is why 1 
don’t muddle up my life with want 
or attachment." 

While environmentalists have 
reason to celebrate the fact that the 
environment ministry has a green 
politician t(T run it for the first 
time, bureaucrats in the ministry 
are up.set at being mercilessly 
shouted at by a minister who some¬ 
times behaves like an "immature 
teenager", in one .senior bureauc¬ 
rat's words. But Maneka couldn’t 
care Less about what people say. 
She is probably aware that her 
"purity of heart", as she calls it. 
might make her enemies in high 
places, but is not at" all insecure 
about her future. “'Fhere is nothing 
you can bribe me with or threaten 
me w'ith," she says in her 
dismissive manner. “After all, ha¬ 
ven’t I already lost whatever I had 
to lose?" 

S9$im5Mliva/mMiMndN0w 
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says environmentalist Shekhar Singh 
of New Delhi-based Indian Institute of 
Public Administration, who is also on 
the special Tehri committee. "'Phe Ra¬ 
jiv government may have been in¬ 
terested in the environment, but their 
style of functioning made it difficult 
for them to achieve anything. It was a 
closed government which could not 
draw their power or strength from the 
people; without that, no environmen¬ 
tal project will succeed," Shekhar ex¬ 
plains. 

Shyam Chainani of the Bombay En¬ 


vironmental Action Group fF^EACx). | 
like Singh, is optimi>lic that the new : 
ministry will do something "positive'/ 
"With the reopening of the Bhopal ■ 
compensation issue. ' he s.i\s. "there « 
definitely seems to be a change in the i 
right direction." But ( hai.iani laments ^ 
that environmentalists are not \et a ; 
powerful lobby, and are often defe- i 
ated by other vested iniciests. For in- - 
stance, the new devcl«'‘pment control 
rules have cer! lin provisions—read ■ 
loopholev—which will greatly benefit 
the builders' lobby Says he; "Unless i 
the reservation of rules K revised and ^ 
the dereservation of plots discon¬ 
tinued. the city of BomKiv can be 
ruined." 



ministry say that Devi 
Lai’s proposed 
’Disneyland’ in the 
heart of Haryana has 
to first pass muster on 
environmental grounds 


! 
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( 
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Yet, C'hamani is ho; cfiil that one ; 
day India’s "green" irunemcnt will be ' 
strong enough to keep vcsteil interests . 
at bay. "If the Brits can go green 
(years aftei Germany did), sc' can In- , 
dia,” he claims optimistic ally. "The ; 
new awareness is in rcspt>nse to is'^ues , 
and events that are affecting people , 
here, and not a throwback on the , 
Western movement " 

"It’s not going to be an easy tide." . 
warns Bittu Sehgal. Bombav-based ; 
cnvironmcnlalisi and editor of Sam tu- i 
ary maga/inc. "At Ica.'^t the govern¬ 
ment has been torced to lealise that it , 
can't ignore what is happening to out , 
w\uld today." Sehgal points out that 
till recently, people rcganled environ- | 
mental issues as the "luxurious j 
fetishes" of a few. "IZcological issues 
have attained the status that they have i 
today only because the movement has 
become a gras.sroots one. * says : 
Sehgal. He scoffs at the suggestion i 
that environmentalism has gained ■ 
momentum only because it is fashion- ‘ 
able, ‘it is because people are realis- j 
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Voices in the wiidemes s 

India’s important environmental crusades 


I t may take a while for thousands 
of students wearing gas masks 
and brandishing bottles of sewage 
and pesticides to throng our 
beaches as they did m Miami in the 
Seventies. F^nsironmenlalism may 
have been slow in coming to India, 
but over the past ten years, it has 
burgeoned to come of age at the 
Harsud rally last September. Thirty 
five thousand people crowded this 
little town on the Narmada to ex¬ 
press their solidarity w'ith its in- 


headed by Sunderlal Bahuguna, 
began in 1973, to protest against 
the policy of the government of 
Uttar Pradesh to auction forests. 
Chipko activists stand for people’s 
right to forests. They have orga-. 
nised women's groups to carry out 
afforestation in their areas. 

Save the Silent Valley 

The first major campaign against 
a dam in India, which started in the 
early Eighties, it successfully saved 
a genetically rich and one of the 
last-remaining rain forests in Kera¬ 
la from being submerged. I’he cam¬ 
paign was spearheaded by the 
Kerala Sastra Sahitya Farishad, an 
organisation whose main objective 
is the demystification of science. 

Save the Taj campaign 

Environmentalists feared that 
pollution from the Mathura Refin¬ 
ery, located 40 km away, could 
seriously corrode the pristine mar¬ 
ble of the Taj Mahal. The cam¬ 
paign they generated forced the au¬ 
thorities to take precautionary me¬ 
asures and monitor the monument 
for any further signs of deteriora¬ 
tion. 

Save the Ml campaign 

Known as Mitti Bachao 
Abhiyan, the movement was laun¬ 
ched in 1977 against waterlogging 
and salinity caused by the Tawa 
Dam in Madhya Pradesh. The cam¬ 
paign mobilised local farmers to 
demand compensation for the 
affected lands. 

Thai Vaiehet campaign 

The siting of the world’s biggest 
urea plant just 21 km from Bombay 
evoked enormous opposition from 
the city groups, notably Shyam 
Chainani’s Bombay Environmental 
Action Group, which feared that 
the plant would increase Bombay's 
pollution and congestion. Their 
concerted efforts delayed the pro¬ 
ject over two years, but ultimately 
failed to change the site. 

Badthi campaign 

This hydro-clectric project in 
Karnataka was the second in In¬ 
dia—after Silent Valley—to be 


abandoned after environmental 
protests. The project would have 
submerged tracts of dense forest 
and prosperous areca-nut, carda¬ 
mom and pepper gardens but local 
farmers and eminent scientists 
from BangaUire campaigned and 
got the project scrapped. 

Stop Bhopalpatnam-lnchampalli 
Dams 

Work on these two dams on the 
Indravati river in Maharashtra was 
stopped by local protests from trib- 
als led by the Jungle Bachao- 
Manav Bachao Andolan—a local 
coalition of activists, politicians, 
and social workers. 

Doomed Valley 

Limestone mining in the Doon 
Valley and Mussouric Hills has left 
permanent scars on this famous hill 
region, destroying forests and 
pennanent water sources. The Ru¬ 
ral Litigation and Entitlement Ken¬ 
dra in Dehra Dun filed a public- 
interest case in the Supreme f.'ourt, 
which in a historic judgment, 
ordered the closure of the mines on 
grounds of environmental destruc¬ 
tion. 

Protect Karnataka's commons 

The Karnataka government's de¬ 
cision to grant nearly SO.OtK) acres 
of degraded forest and levenue 
land U) a joint sector company for 
afforestation is being opposed by 
environmentalists. Samaj Parivar- 
tana ,Samudaya, a local voluntary 
agency, has filed a petition in the 
Supreme Court contending that the 
people's access to government 
forest land is crucial to their surviv¬ 
al and so the decision to undertake 
afforestation through commercial 




WorrM vNIsgers gather around 
the launching pad at Ballapat 

habitants and pledged that they 
would not allow the Indira Sagar 
megadam project to wipe Harsud 
off the map. 

The Harsud rallly was much 
more than an attempt to save the 
town’s inhabitants. It symbolised 
the new-found strength of a peo¬ 
ple’s awareness: they could make 
all the difference to their immedi¬ 
ate environment and to the w^rld. 

The Centre for Science and En¬ 
vironment has contributed signifi¬ 
cantly to the awarencvss of environ¬ 
mental issues through the publica¬ 
tion of Citizens’ Reports on the 
State of India’s Environment. It has 
documented some fascinating peo- 
ple'sS .struggles. Here are some im¬ 
portant environmental campaigns: 
Thu Chipko movemoiit 

India's most famous environ¬ 
mental movement. It derives its 
name from the principle of hugging 
a tree and thereby saving it. 
Spearheaded by the Dasholi Gram 
Swarajya Mandal, a Gandhian 
organisation, the movement. 
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intcresits affects their fumiamcntal 
right to life. 

KalgacamiMiign 

Opposition to the nuclear plant 
at Kaiga in Karnataka started in 
1984 and has since gained momen¬ 
tum. In spite of the government’s 
decision to go ahead with the pro¬ 
ject, it may not come up due to 
escalating costs and concerted and 
continued agitation against it. The 
new government will have to re¬ 
view the project seriously, 
Gandhsmaitlluiii bauxite miniiiK 

Ttie proposal to mine bauxite in 
the Gandhamardhan reserve 
forest, though formally cleared by 
'the government, has been stalled 
because of the intense agitation by 
the local tribes who do not want to 
see their forests destroyed. 

The Narmada campaign 

This campaign against the mas¬ 
sive river valley project along the 
Narmada has mobilised enormous 
public interest. One dam» the Sar- 
dar Sarovar in Gujarat, is already 
being built, while another, in 
Madhya Pradesh, has been prop¬ 
osed. These projects will displace 
lakhs of tribals and thousands of 
little villages will be wiped out. The 
campaign has been joined by hun¬ 
dreds of small and large groups 
across the country. At the Wood- 
stock-style rally in Harsud, several 
thousands gathered to express their 
solidarity with the environmental¬ 
ists’ case. 

Suva the Wnctem Ghats march 

This padayma, jointly organised 
by a number of environmental 
groups in 1988, covered over 1.300 
km across the states of Maharash¬ 
tra, Goa, Karnataka, Tamil Nadu 



and Kerala, The march which was 
very popular focussed attention on 
the environmental problems of the 
Western Ghats. 

T^riDam 

The construction of the Tehri 
,Dam in the seismic Himalayas has 
been challenged by many en¬ 
vironmentalists, Protests by the 
Tehri Bandh Viiodhi Sangarsh 
Samiti, a local organisation, have 
been raised for over 20 years. This 
is the new government's first real, 
environmental challenge. 


ing that these issues touch their lives 
that they arc joining in," explains 
.Sehgdl. ‘ F^eople like Sunderlal Bahu- 
guna. Baba Amte. Mcdha Patkar 
(who organised the Harsud rally last 
September) and Shabana A/rni par¬ 
ticipated in a process of sharing prob¬ 
lems and solutions w'lth the people, 
and merging the environment issue 
with human rights, economic skul¬ 
duggery, global loss, deterioration of 
health, and the equal distribution of 
available resources.*’ 

Sehgal blames the Rajiv govern- 
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BaHapd 

In July 1985, J.B. Patnaik, then 
chief minister of Orissa, 
announced that a national testing 
range for missiles would be set up 
at Baliapal, a fertile coastal area in 
Onssa. resulting in the eviction of 
70,000 people. The people of 
Baliapal (under the banner of the 
Kbepanastra Ghati Pratirodh 
Committee) along with environ¬ 
mentalists all over the country 
have been protesting against the 
scheme. But all that the govern¬ 
ment has done so far is to revise its 
estimate*—it now says that only 
40,0(X) and not 70,(XX) people will 
be displaced. But this figure is 
disputed as if does not include the 
migrant population or the 
fishermen. 


Tehri: to dam or not to darn; (inoot) 
Sundorial Bahuguna 

ment for the arbitrary cleat ante of 
large dams. 'The Narmada project, 
for instance, was not a national deci¬ 
sion, but a Congres8(I) decision.” he 
charges. While nobody expects a 
magical tian.sformation. the very tact 
that a free flow of information is possi¬ 
ble is half the cnviionmeritalists* l)attle 
won. 

This is precisely where the Planning 
Commission can got involved. 
Already, there is a tremendous change 
in attitude, with members such as I,ax- 
mi Jain. Rajni Kothari and 1:1a Bhatt 
staunchly supporting the environmen¬ 
tal battle and encouraging the parti¬ 
cipation of j^ople on the one hand 
and the science and technology de¬ 
partments on the other. But how 
much can intellectuals, social workers 
and greenhorns do, even with the best 
of intentions? 
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I Anil Agarwal of the 

New Delhi'bascd Cen^ 
tre for Science and En- 
vironment (CSF)» 
along with other en¬ 
vironmentalists, points 

I _ out that one party or a 

stray minister who is genuinely in¬ 
terested in the environment and will¬ 
ing to listen cannot solve the environ¬ 
mental problem. There has to be an 
integrated approach to environment, 
which involves all departments and 
ministries. Till then, all the legislation 
in the world will make no difference. 
“Our legislation is better than in most 
countries,” claims Ashish Kothari ,of 
Kalpvriksh. “But we have to take into 
consideration the human side and 
adopt a holistic approach.” For inst¬ 
ance, says a prominent environmen¬ 
talist who declines to be identified, 
if the minister—with her special 
penchant for birds—jails bird-trappers 
in Pilihhil, what will their families live 
on? “Maneka's main concern is anim¬ 
als,” says another environmentalist. 
“She has to realise that the ecosystem 
has to be viewed as a whole.” 

Perhaps this realisation has already 
sunk in. The new ministry has recom¬ 
mended amendments to over ten leg¬ 
islations including those concerning 
luii^aidous chemicals, public liability, 
noise pollution and wildlife. Sources 
in the ministry say that the deputy 
prime minister Devi LaPs proposed 
“Disneyland” in the heart of ifai'yana 
will never get off to a start if it docs 
not pass muster on environmental 
grounds. “We are working towards 
making the environment ministry 
stronger than any minister,” says 
Mancka. “1 may be here today and 
gone tomorrow, but our environment 
cannot be played around with. ” 
Besides strengthening the Environ¬ 
ment Protection Act and plugging il^i 
loopholes, Maneka plans to introduce 
an innovation that exists nowhere else 
in the world: environmental courts. 
Retired Justice P.N. Bhagwati has 
been asked to work out the modali¬ 
ties; the law ministry and the central 
government have agreed to it in prin¬ 
ciple. At the district level, there will 
be watchdog committees to accord 
power to the people and get them 
involved in protecting the environ¬ 
ment at the grassroot level. 

Also on Maneka's drawing-board 
are plans for alternatives for firewoodi 
garbage turned into pellets. Since 
I animals are her pet obsession, it is 
quite likely she will transfer the Pre¬ 
vention of Cruelty to Animals Act 
from the agriculture ministry to the 


What Rajiv 


Th« Gangs ActkMi Plain 

At the end of this year, around 
Rs 190 crorcs will have been 
spent on this ambitious project 
(total sanctioned cost Rs 266 
crores), launched by Rajiv Gandhi 
in 1986. 

The principal task of the 262 
schemes, monitored by the Central 
Ganga Authority, is to cleanse the 
river. Most of the schemes deal 
with diverting the waste water and 
treating it before it enters the 
Ganga. 

^ In addition, schemes for the 
conversion of dry latrines, the set¬ 
ting up of electric crematoria and 
the improvement of river fronts are 
being taken up. The task of clean¬ 
ing the river is likely to be com¬ 
pleted in the first two years of the 
8th Plan, around 1992. 

The project has generated worl¬ 
dwide interest. Its critics complain 
that it is not a people’s project, but 
a network of sewage works. 

The Natfoitnl WMletoitdft 
Oevefopmeiit Bowd (NWDB) 

Set up in 1985, the NWDB was 
the first programme of its kind on a 
national scale to develop waste¬ 
lands with people’s participation. 
Regarded as a failure by many and 
criticised for concentrating only on 
afforestation, its programme was 
restructured in Octoobr last year. 

Tlw Motor Act 

An important legislation fof 
cleaner environment, this^ 
amended Act ensures uniform 
emission standards all over India! 
Introduced by Rajiv’s regime, this 
Act was left for the new govern- 


environment mini.stry. 

Already, Maneka has made herself 
unpopular with the Uttar Pradesh 
government because she has proc¬ 
laimed all forest officials corrupt. 
“They probably are, but we are afraid 
she will go about alienating every¬ 
body, and then the larger cause will be 
lost,” says a senior bureaucrat in the 
ministry. 

Whatever her style of functioning or 
her level of ignorance (there is a story 
doing the rounds that Maneka only 
recently realised that the Narmada 


ment to implement on 1 March this 
year. 

The Environment Protection Act 
(CPA) 

Introduced in 1986, this signifi¬ 
cant umbrella-type legislation in¬ 
clude^ water, air, noi.se, hazardous 
substances and micro-organisms. 
Though there are serious 
loopholes in the EPA, it substan¬ 



llillv OtonM: envhenniontal faddM 

tially increased fines under various 
heads and made public interest 
litigation possible. Besides, it emp¬ 
owered the ministry of environ¬ 
ment to issue directives to L>thcr 
government departments. 

The WiMIff0 Protoctlon Act 

Amended in 1986, this Avt ban¬ 
ned trade in Indian ivory and 
regulated the export of African 
ivory by means of licensing. |i 
also banned internal trade in furs 
and snakeskins. However, trade in 
these items continues because stay 
orders have been obtained by fur 
and snakeskin traders from various 
High Courts all over the country. 


project consisted of two large dams in 
two different states), it seems crucial 
that the new government accept the 
wisdom that the environment is not a 
low-priority area. “Environment is not 
just pretty trees and tigers, threatened 
plants and ecosystems,” explains 
CSE’s Agarwal. “It is literally the 
entity on which wc all subsist and on 
which our entire agricuHuial and in¬ 
dustrial development depends.” • 
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NEWSWATCH 


Mission solidarity 



An NC rally at Chetrapati: demanding reforms 


Indian MPs create a flutter by 
taking part in a con ference of the 
banned Nepali Congress 


HIHPI 

ch.ingc blo'v- 
inu from the 

I C'aiicasuN 

I H K cl t h ni cl n d ii . 

The hinilliK'kcJ llimalaxan 
kingdom (>l \ep.il is heav¬ 
ing tor I ehanue in its 31 
I year-old polit^al svstern, in 
I which the Kini: s'ominamis 
j ahsohite power hehinJ a 
j fav.ide of p.utvless dcino- 
i ciaev 

On IS January, leaders 
of the outlawed Nepali 
C’oniiiess began their par¬ 
ty's three'da\ national con¬ 
ference to chalk out a plan 
} of action to fight foi the 
restoration of a multi-paity 
system of goveinmenl in 
the couiilrv. "I he meetme 
was also attended by the 
representatives of a newly- 
i formed front id Nepal’s 
I splintered communist par- 
1 parlies, and the leaders decided to 
launch a sidyagralw from 18 Fcbruaiv, 
if King Birendra, Nepal's reigning 
monarch, failed to concede then de- 
I mands by then. But from all indica- 
i tions it appears that the King is in no 
mood to relent. And with the royalty 
chosing to remain impassive and im¬ 
pervious 111 the face of gr<.)wing popu- 
lat resentment against what has come 
• to be regarded as a malevolent system, 
i a time-bomb seems to be ticking away 


in Nepal. 

This IS not the first time, however, 
that the NT has raised a demand for 
political change. It has been stridently 
demanding the re-introduction of the 
multi-party parliamentary system, 
ever .since Nepal's nascent democracy 
was subverted by a loyal coup in 1%U. 
That year King Mahendra, father of 
King Birendra, dimmissed the elected 
government of B.P. Koirala--one of 
NepalN political titans—and dissolved 


solved Parliament. In their 
place, he introduced a 
partyless panchayat (.parlia¬ 
ment), in winch the mem¬ 
bers are elected as indi¬ 
viduals without any party 
ty affilialion and assumed 
absolute authority by le- 
scrving tor himself all leg¬ 
islative ,'ind executive 
powers. His son King 
Birendra, who succeeded 
^ him in 1972, has fiercely de 
'f. fended that legacy and has, 
Jso fa*, refused to bow to 
i popular pressure 

But what set the January 
conference apart from all 
previous conventions of the 
party was the participation 
of a number of Indian par¬ 
liamentarians, who openly 
advocated an end to 
monarchical lulc in Nepal, 
much to the chagrin of the 
country's loyalist establish- 
establishment. The Indian delegation, 
led by the Janata Dal (JD) leadei, 
Chandia Shekhai, compiiscd Mari 
Ki.shore Singh (JD) M.J. Akbai and 
Hansh Rawat (Congress !), Mar- 
kishan Singh Surjeet (CPl-M) Sub- 
lamaniam Swamy (Janata Party), and 
M. Farooqi (CPI). While these seven 
leaders arrived to take part in the pro¬ 
ceedings on the opening day, Ihiee 
more Janata Dal MPs--Yashwant 
Sinha, Kamal Murarku and Rabindra 


KEY FIGURES 



C^handra Shekhar: Ihc 

veteran Jiinal« Dal leader 
compared the King with I liiler 
and faced a 

government-sponsored protest 
demonstration 


M.J. Akbar: The C'ongress(l) 
MP puinied to Romania w'hcrc 
a decades old older was swept 
I'W'ay in December and 
wondered how the forces of 
change could be kept subdued 
in Nepal 




Subramaniam Swamy: 1 he 

Janata Party leader launched a 
frontal attack on the King and 
cast aside the civility of 
referring to him in innuendos 


Harkishan Singh Surjeet: 

rhe CPI(M) leader criticised 
the King for perpetuating a 
fcudcnl political system 
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Manchanda flew in the next day. 

The conference was held at the resi¬ 
dence of Ganesh Man Singh, who is 
designated as the supreme leader of 
the N(-\ because the government had 
refused permission to the party to hold 
the meeting in the Royal Academy 
Hall. The NC was, therefore, con¬ 
strained to h.dd the public rally in an 
adjoining plot of vacant land which 
could at best accommodate 5,t)()0 
people. 

When Chandra Shekhar rose to 
speak, the ground at Chetrapati in 
downtown Kathmandu, was packed to 
capacity with people perched on w'alls 
and trees. In a brief, fiery speech, 
punctuated by rapturous applause, 
Chandra Shekhar lashed out at the 
monarch and the monarchy. He cited 
the fate of some of the most hated 
dictators in history and said that if 
Hitler and Mussolini could fall, les.scr 
despots could not hope to fare better. 
And Shekhar, w^hose speech was 
bound to affront the Nepalese royalty 
and had the potentials of torpedoing 
Indo-Nepalese relations, made it clear 
that he was not speaking in his indi- 
Mdual capacity, but was voicing the 
sentiments of his party and the ruling 
National Fiont in India. | 

M..I. Akbar. w'ho hi ought a mes- | 
sage of g(x)dw'ill from his party presi- i 
dent and former Prime Minister Rajiv i 
Gandhi, also spoke passionately, | 
advocating changes in Nepal's political i 
Older, in a speech that was unmistak- i 
ably Nehiuvian in its lofty idealism 
and style of delivery. Pointing to 
Romania, where a popular upsurge 
swept aside a dccadcs-old autocratic 
regime last December. Akbar won¬ 
dered how the forces of change could 
be kept subdued m Nepal. 

Subramaniam Swamy, a former 
Harvard professor and leader of the 
.lanata Party launched a satirical 
attack on the 

King by casting aside the civility of 
referring to him in innuendos. 

Surjeet and Farooqi, who repre¬ 
sented the Indian left at the confer¬ 
ence, were equally critical of the King 
for trying to perpetuate, what they 
called, a despotic feudal order. They 
particularly welcomed the increasing 
camcradcric between the NC and the 
Nepalese communists, who have de¬ 
cided to fight for democracy on the 
basis of common programmes. 

W hether the participation of the 
Indian delegates and their ful- 
minations against the monarch will 
affect Indo-Nepalese relations in not 


yet clear, but it was more than appa¬ 
rent that the ruling coterie in Nepal 
was irked by the goings-on. On 19 
January, the second day of the confer¬ 
ence, Chandra Shekhar, who was 
lodged at Kathmandu's plush Uvercst 
Hotel, faced an angry demnn.stra- 
tion—said to have been organised by 
the government—of a few hundred 
loyalists, led by the leaders of the 
Kathmandu district pamhuyat. The 
agitationisls handed over to the Dal 
leader a protest letter 

1 he government whipped up a viru¬ 
lent campaign against the NC in the 
government owned Hnglish daily. The 
Rising Nepal. For seveial consecutive 
days, the paper frontpaged denuncia¬ 
tions of the NC by various loyalist 
groups w'hich accused the party lead¬ 
ers of acting as stooges ot a foreign 


power and railed against the Indian 
MPs for ' interfering'* in Nepal's inter¬ 
nal affairs". The editor of the paper, 
K C. Bahadur, felt that the Indian 
leaders had offended Nepali sensibili¬ 
ties by equating the King with Hitler 
and Ceausescu and that this was un¬ 
likely to go down well with the people. 

But Shekhar, who has been 
manoeuvred out of power and has 
been maintaining a low' profile in In¬ 
dia, hi'S emerged a hero in the Hima¬ 
layan kingdom. NC sources say that 
video recordings of his -pcech made 
by private professionals arc selling like 
hot cakes in the Nepalese capital and 
are trickling to the districts. 

T he Kathmandu grapevine has it 
that the government would not 
have allowed the conference to be 




Most people in Nepal 
feel that the King is a 
unifying force but they 
want him to give up 
his powers and 
become a titular 
figurehead 


Chandra Shekhar addressing the 
NC rally: speaking out 

held had it not been for the presence 
of the Indian delegation. The leaders 
of the NC were themselves a trifle 
surprised by the government's unpre¬ 
cedented show of tolcrcncc. Thev 
attiibute this change of hcait on its 
part to the fact that the rulers know 
they are sitting atop an active volcano. 

The NC, led by the troika of veteran 
leaders such as Ganesh Man Singh, 
acting president K.P. Bhattarai and 
general secretary G.P. Koirala, is con¬ 
fident of carrying its struggle forward 
this time round, whereas earlier its 
programmes had cither proved to be 
too conciliatory or had been counter¬ 
mined by the King. 

Ganesh Man Singh told Si'nd.av 
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that his party has hccn inspired hy the 
recent changes taking place across the 
world, hut the initiatives to resuscitate 
the pro-dernocracy movement were 
taken much e<niier. i had an audi¬ 
ence will the King about 14 m<mths 
hack and I placed before him our very 
minimal demands. We have deman¬ 
ded iresh elcclitms on a imilti-partv 
basis and the tormation of an interim 
government to hold the elections. I 
also told the King that il we failed to 
rc.store full demociacy in the country, 
all will be lost." 

hew people in Nepal are against 
kingship as an institution Even the 
most democratic people, including the 
members ol the NC.\ say that the King 
IS an unifvint! force and would like the 


live actions can he taken by the gov¬ 
ernment without the sanction of the 
Palace and even routine decisions like 
bureaucratic promotions have to by 
endorsed by the King. And what 
makes the arrangement oppressive 
and draconian is that the crown or the 
royalty cannot be criticised. 

However, there exists a body called 
the Commission of Probe into Abuse 
I of Authority (CPAA) but sources re¬ 
veal that an enquiry has never been 
initiated against any members of the 
royalty, who are steeped in corrup¬ 
tion. ‘if in India you have had one 
Bofors, in Nepal wc have kickbacks m 
every commercial transaction," la¬ 
ments a journalist, who has been m 
and out of jail several times for his 


* 'It 




(Laft to right) Sifigh« BhottaroiaiNlKoirala: eofifMont 


monarch) to remain, but w'ant the 
King to become a titular figurehead, 
leaving the governance of the country 
to the people's representatives. 

Though the Kmg tries to pass the 
present system, in which individuals 
arc elected to the Rashtriya Panchayat 
(RS) as dcmoncratic hut none in Nep¬ 
al IS ready to accept this. Of the 140 
members in the RS. 112 are directly 
elected while the rest are nominated 
b) the King himself Moreover, Ihcrc 
IS what Is called a Panchayat Policy 
Evaluation Committee (PPEC, which 
virluallv thetates every aspect of the 
pancfuiym' \ poliev and takes its orders 
from the King and. by extension, the 
rovaltv. The PPEC screens the candi¬ 
dates contesting for a seat in the RS 
and critics of the present .system say 
that this automatically tilts the balance 
in favour ot the u^yaltv. It is mostly 
the yes-men who get elected and the 
RS merely serves as a rubber-stamp to 
ratify the diktats of the royalty as peo¬ 
ple's choice. No legislative or cxecu- 


no-ho!d-barred writings. 

Not everyone in Kathman¬ 
du is as yet convinced of the NC’s 
ability to make a dent in the present 
system, and are content with adopting 
a wait-and-see policy. But the leaders 
of the NC are hoping that the coun¬ 
try's increasing bankrupty, rising un¬ 
employments, plummetting per capita 
income and all-pervasive corruption in 
the administration will help to rally 


Whether the 
participation of the 
Indian MPs will affect 
IndO'Nepalese 
relations is not very 
certain, but it was 
apparent that the 
rulers of Nepal were 
irked by the goings-on 


the people behind them. 

Though much of the kingdom's 
present economic hardships have been 
caused by India’s refusal to renew 
trade and transit agreements in March 
(the mailer has not been settled 
yet) people in Kathmandu are not 
prepared to lay the blame squarely on 
India's shouldeis, This is a passing 
phase, (hey believe, and feel that the 
ecoiKunic maladies have deeper lools. 

According to Ganesh Man Singh, 30 
years ago. only \5* per cent of the 
population were below the poverty 
line, but today the figure is 60 pei 
cent. Nepal w'hich once used to export 
grains has now' become a grain¬ 
importing country. Its forests have 
oecn recklessly exploited to fill the 
royal coffers. Now the 
country stands on tbc brink 
HHHl of an ecological catas- 

_ trophe. Moreover it is fol- 

|||||||||B lowed only by Ethiopia in 
the World Bank's list (d 
poor nations. 

rhe NC does not expect 
Its movement to be a cake- 
walk. Cianesh Man Singfi 
says there is every likcly- 
hood of a crackdown be- 
fore the sataya^raha begins 
I^^IH on IS Eebruary, hut he is 
confident that this time 
1 round his party activists arc 

H better prepared. Remarks a 

political observer, who pre- 
fers to remain incognito for 
safety’s sake; “If the strug- 
glc for democracy fails yet 
again, terroiisls will lake over in fu¬ 
ture." 

Quarters close to the Palace, 
however, say that the King is keen on 
meeting the challenge, politically. 
They have even hinted: the King 
might be ready to initiate a dialogue 
with the NC, if it sought a fresh re¬ 
ferendum on the multi-party system. 
“We already have the verdict of the 
people on that score, and if the NC 
wants the multi-party .system, it must 
seek the people's verdict again,” say 
government insiders. 

But, the NC is unlikely to change its 
demands, and with the political situa¬ 
tion hotting up in Nepal, India may 
have thought it wise to follow a two- 
tier foreign policy. The participation 
of the Indian MPs at the NC confer¬ 
ence may have caused some embar- 
ra.ssmcnt to New Delhi's foreign office 
but the solidarity move at the party 
lavel is sure to pay off if the people 
were to get the better of the crown. • 
AnhhGupia/Kgthnumdu 
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Nostalgia in Black & White, and Colour. That occasional flip through the family album 
Candid pictures of the little ones Captured in ail their glory. Proud moments you'll cherish all 
your life It brings back a chain of events that kindle good old memories that will stay with 
you. Forever. 

Keeping those moments fresh is Hindustan Photo Films, First with INDU Black & While Roll 
Film and Bromide Paper. And then, with Colour Negatives and Colour Paper. All manufac¬ 
tured to satisfy the uncompromising needs of professional and amateur photographers m 
the country 

INDU films save the nation valuable foreign exchange, by cutting down imports Because this 
industry demands more in quality and quantity every day Photography today has become the 
cynosure of the publication and printing industry. A dedicated profession to thousands And a 
satisfying hobby for millions of amateur photographers. 

The next time you take a trip down memory lar\e, remember 
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Businessmen and 
politicians team up 
to give Bombay a 
controversial facelift 



ombay. Nana 
Chudasama, 
the city’s sher¬ 
iff and self- 
appointed do- 
gooder, wants to paint it 
white. Ex-mayor Man- 
ohar Joshi prefers 
green« in keeping with 
his much-trumpeted slo¬ 
gan “Clean Bombay, 

Green Bombay". And 
government officials, 
assorted businessmen 
and banks—in a sudden 
burst of civic aware¬ 
ness—arc falling over each other to 
adopt traffic islands, set up road divid 
ers, and light up historical monu 
ments. 

Last November, Chudasama and 
the Maharashtra Tourism Develop 
ment Corporation (MTDC) hit upon 
the idea of illuminating the Rajabai 
Towers, a neo-Gothic monument 
.attached to Bombay University. The 
MTDC is shelling out Rs 3 lakhs for 
initial installations, and the Housing 
Development and Finance Corpora 
tion is chipping in with Rs 70,00() a 
year for maintenance. Says Heta Pan 
dit, an honorary secretary of the 
Indian Heritage Society’s Bombay 
Chapter: “Lighting generates a lot of 
awareness among the citizens. People 
who would never have noticed certain 
facets of the building during the day, 
look at Rajabai Towers with new eyes 
when it*s lit up in the evening. 
MTDC managing director D. Mehta 
talks about “illuminating" 30 historical 
monuments, including Bombay's 
Town Hall and the High Court 
building. 

In January, the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation (BMC) unveiled plans 
for the proposed Veravali Gj^e ns at 
Andheri, a North BomUfe^pburb, 
with a state government san^M of Rs 
12 lakhs. The government m^denti- 
fied 13 such projects under its 
“Beautification of Bombay” progr-im- 
me, and has already sanctioned Rs 70 
lakhs—with a promise of Rs 1.5 crores 
more—for th^ projects. 

“Bombay-ites suffer from an apathy 
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Grime and 


towards their city,” says Chudasama. 
“I have been trying to awaken them, 
and my approach is a positive one. 
Don't say 'Bombay is dying' but say T 
love Bombay'.” Chudasama took up 
the cause of planting saplings and 
transformed it into a crusade. Now, 
the sheriff is on to the whitewashing of 
any and every wall in residential com¬ 
pounds with a vengeance. Another 
Chudasama-inspired programme is to 
distribute plastic trashbags to slum 
dwellers to inculcate a sense of 
hygiene. 


G ood intentions, however, are 
usually not enough. For example, 
Chudasama has come in for flak for 
his ill-conceived programme of plant¬ 
ing saplings (he claims to have distri¬ 
buted 70,^ of them) in the middle of 
a scorching summer. Says Kisan 
Mehta of the Save Bombay Commit¬ 
tee: “In a city where 50 per cent of the 
population lives in slums, talk of 
beautifying it has no relevance unless 
you make an effort to provide the 
basic amenities. But creating pretty 
parks right next to a slum complex is 










(Clockwise from left) 
Nana Chudasama; 
Illuminating Bombay; 
Victoria Terminus; 
Churchute; and Marine 
Drive: dwan Bombay 
green Bombay. 


nAliTAMPATrjI »- 



glitter 


neither aesthetic nor of any value.*' 
Mehta proposes that instead of big 
corporations spending lakhs on road 
dividers—which serve more as adver¬ 
tising space—they could adopt a slum 
and provide a more ^'sustainable" 
cleanliness programme. Says he; “The 
big businessmen are ignorant about 
what's good for the city. It's only their 
public image that they are worried 
about." Chudasama strikes back with 
a “What’s wrong with getting a little 
mileage from it? If public image was 
their only concern, they would have 


gone in for advertising." 

But deputy municipal commissioner 
Pravin Kamdar is not as enthusiastic 
as Chudasama. Says he: “Corporate 
sponsorship is most important in 
South Bombay where most of the 
offices are located. It’s only natural 
that a party would be reluctant to take 
up a beautification project in the 
suburbs where it*s most likely to go 
unnoticed.’’ Nevertheless, Kamdar 
feels that corporate sponsorship is 
vital to beautification, as they have the 
resources. “Take for instance the 


Says sheriff Nana 
Chudasama; 
^Bombay-Hes 
suffer from an 
apathy towards 
their city. Don’t 
say ’Bombay is 
dying’, but say i 
love Bombay’.” 


GAUTAM PATOie 


Chowpatty beach, which was com¬ 
pletely transformed after lights were 
provided," says Kamdar. ‘'Now, the 
common man can enjoy his evenings 
at Chowpatty. It's a social service." 

The Heritage Society, in an effort to 
create an awareness about the city, 
has instituted the Urban Heritage 
Awards Scheme—the first of its kind 
in the country. In the best-maintained 
public buildings category, Grindlays 
Bank’s Fort branch won the gold 
award, the University’s convocation 
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CITYSCAPE 


hall the silver, and the Taj Mahal 
Hotel the bronze. The Mukand group 
is sponsoring a project to restore the 
BMC*s conservatory. But at the same 
time, says Heta Pandit, misguided 
beautification can do more damage 
than help. For instance, the Muljee 
Jetha piao in Pydhonie was torn down 
and a new fountain set with ugly 
bathroom tiles came up (o replace the 
one that was not working. Says Pan¬ 
dit: ''The jewellers who had under¬ 
taken the project could have got the 
old fountain working, 
instead of tearing it 
down. By doing so, a 
part of the city's history 
has been lost." Adds a 
cynical Pandit: "The 
'beautification of Bom¬ 
bay' is the most abused 
term today.” Concurs 
Kisan Mehta: "Green 
Bombay means more 
trees and not just pretty 
shrubs. But then these 
projects are all prop¬ 
ounded by a lobby that 
consists of influential 
people with money to 
burn, people who want 
to give the impression 
that they are doing 
something for society.” 


A scathing indict¬ 
ment and perhaps a 
tittle unfair. As 
Kamdar points out, 
one has to "view beauti¬ 
fication in the context of 
the city’s needs. Wide¬ 
ning of roads will not 
have any value if there is 
a huge tree right in the 
centre. Just being a lov¬ 
er of trees is not enough, 
you have to take a 
realistic view in connection with the 
growth of the city.” Chudasama, of 
course, has his usual way with rationa 
Using: "I have always said that there 
are ten per cent people who work, ten 
per cent who watch, and the rest 
criticise.” 

And it is with similar disdain that 
the sheriff brushes aside all criticism 
about his project, which must surely 
rank among his most ambitious: a 
200-feet high fountain right in the 
middle of the sea, across his sea-facing 
office ai Marine Drive. Says Chudasa¬ 
ma: "It will have laser electrification 
and the costing is being Worked out by 
S.M. Dyechem, which has agreed to 


sponsor it. It's going to 
be the only project of its 
kind this side of Asia.” 


If Chudasama has his 


pet project, so does the 
state's urban develop 


ment and environment 


minister, B.A. Desai 


GAUTAM PATOuE 






The minister is taking the credit for 
rescuing a 23-acre plot of reclaimed 
land from the clutches of real estate 
developers. So, instead of a cluster of 
multi-storied buildings, the plot has 
been turned into park—called 


Priyadarshini—with Rs 2.3 crorcs 
being pumped in to develop it. The 
plan envisages a synthetic athletics 
track, an artificial lagoon with facili¬ 
ties for boating, the works. 

The cynics, of course, feel that it is 
just a ploy by the minister to keep the 
up-market residents of nearby Mala¬ 
bar Hill—^who comprise his vote- 
bank—happy. But Desai protests that 
a good project is unnecessarily being 
politicised. But politicians do have a 
way with controversies. So do 
businessmen, especially these days. 
And their focus could well be the 
catch-phrase: "Beautify Bombay.” • 
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Yon don^: kave to ke tke lastest Indian woman to 
swim tkeEngliskCkannel to ke a Raymonds person. 





8 hours 15 minutes to be 
precise. A new Asian record 
tor man or woman, and the 
fifth fastest time in Channei 
history. For Anita Sood, this is 
par for the course. Her 22 mile 
swim from Capri to Napoli set 
a world record, high point of a 
brilliant career. 


When she's not neck-deep 
in water, Anita may be seen 
making waves in a smart grey 
pant suit of sparkle polyester- 
and-wooi, appropriately 
named "Sap^ire”. 

You don't have to be a 
Raymond's man to be a 
Raymond's person. For that 


matter, you don't even have to 
be a Raymond’s person. 

... but it helps. 


Ravmoiiii's 


Never pay no to kle. 








Auntie azmi 

Film star by 

profession, 

hunger striker by choice, 
and now, chairman of 
the Children’s Film Soci¬ 
ety by default: that's 
Shabana Azmi for you. 

The resignation of 
Jaya Bachchan from the 
chairmanship last month 
brought the post back 
into the market, and 
there were reports that 
several film personalities 
were vying for it. But 
pavement demonstra¬ 
tions and outbursts 
against the Congress at 
the last international 
film festival paid off for 
activist Azmi. The 
National Front decided 
that she was '"politically 
sound” and, therefore, 
the best bet for the job. 
Feelers were sent out to 
the actress, to be met 
with a positive response. 
And Azmi confirmed at 
the Calcutta film festival 


Awarded 

While still at 

Presidency 
College, Calcutta, a stu¬ 
dent of economics and 
philosophy, Amartya 
Sen occasionally came 
up with questions that 
left his professors 
stumped. It was obvious, 
they say now, that the 
young boy had the mak¬ 
ings of a world-class eco¬ 
nomist. 

The promise came 
true. And stints at Jadav- 
pur University and the 
Delhi School of Econo¬ 
mics were followed by 
teaching assignments at 
Cambridge, Berkeley, 
Stanford and Oxford. 










ShalMiM Azmi: rooting for Bugs Bunny 


that she was open to the 
offer. 

If Azmi does take up 
the job, “social realism” 
could well invade the 
realm of children’s cine- 


The acme of his teaching 
career came when Sen 
was appointed dual pro¬ 
fessor of economics and 
philosophy at Harvard— 
the only other man to 
achieve this honour was 

Amartya Son: not the last 
auchhonourp aurely 



Raja AND 

RAJA 

We'd 

HHIHI thought, at 
Tirst. that this was going 
to be a government of 
bureaucrats. But the 
V.P. Singh regime seems 
to be turning into a sar- 
kar of technocrats in¬ 
stead. First, it wa$ Dr 
M.G.K. Menon who was 
inducted as minister of 
state for science and 
technology. Now it's Dr 
Raja Ramanna's turn. 
The former chairman of 
the Atomic Energy 
Commission and scien¬ 
tific adviser to the minis- 


ma as well. 

And nearly all 
indigenous cartoon 
strips will have Bugs 
Bunny as the leading 
character. 


Adam Smith; a good 200 
years before. 

His reputation as an 
economist grew along¬ 
side, with Sen being con¬ 
sidered an expert in 
socialist economics. His . 
study of democratic 
values also assumed im¬ 
portance with the recent 
events in Eastern 
Europe proving right 
his belief that socialist 
government couldn't 
survive without demo¬ 
cratic values. 

Sen’s contribution to 
the humanities has now 
been awarded: with the 
Senator Giovanni 
Agnelli Institute Award 
for Ethics. And it won't 
be the last such honour, 
by any means. 



Or Raja Ramanna: the 
■■iMi ivcnnocfsi m 
tovammant 

try of defence was 
brought back into gov¬ 
ernment: as the minister 
of state for defence. 

The Prime Minister, 
for one, had no doubts 
that the appointment 
would serve the govern¬ 
ment well. “Obviously," 
said V.P. Singh, “he will 
be an asset.” 

And would the trend 
of inducting profession¬ 
als into government pre¬ 
vail? “I believe in the 
philosophy of national 
consensus and people 
from a much broader 
section must be in¬ 
volved," said the Raja. 

So, what's wrong with 
Sam Pitroda? 
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Onto 

CANNES 


The battle 
over the re¬ 
levance of international 
film festivals may still 
rage, with no resolution 
in sight. But the Indian 
Panorama section, agree 
filmmakers, has its uses, 
Buddhadev Dasgupta 
is bound to agree. After 
all, it was the viewing in 
the Panorama section of 
the recently concluded 
film festival in Calcutta, 
which got his film, Bagli 
Bahadur, in the running 
for the main section at 
the Cannes Film Festiv¬ 
al, 1990, The movie 
comprises such exotica 
as is most popular in the 
West. The storyline: 
Ghunuram (Pavan 
Malhotra) is a tiger dan¬ 
cer without compare in a 



Buddhadsv OMfiiDte on 
the ante of BilMur: 

chooen from among the 
best 


small village in Orissa. 
The commercial viability 
of his art is, however, 
threatened by the arrival 
of a circus troupe from 
the big city, which lures 


the villagers away from 
Ghunuram with its gim¬ 
mickry and glamour. 

Dasgupta uses this 
story idea to explore the 
psyche of an artist 
caught in the flux of 
time, who has to make a 
choice between his old 
vocation and the new 
alternatives before him. 


Chipko 

CHIPKO 


In the old 
days if the 

original Indian pop star, 
Asha Puthli had crooned 
"Chipko, chipko" it 
would have been inter¬ 
preted as the come-on. 
Now, everyone knows 
that the recently- 
converted Green is only 
championing Sunderlal 
Bahuguna's cause. For, 
the flashy singer (who's 
better known for other 
things) whom the lure of 
greenbacks took away to 
Manhattan is back in 


Back from 

THE us OF A 

He’d listed 
his profes¬ 
sion as “writer” in his 
passport. And ■■hhI 
after that 
too-brief’ 

Washington 
D.C. as the 


Indian Ambassador to 
the United States of 
America, Dr Karan 
Singh is back at work on 
his desk. 

Only this time, it's not 
the Poetic Muse that has 
possessed him. Having 

■ submitted his m 
resignation as ■ 
the Indian I 
envoy to the ■ 
external affairs I 
minister I.K. ■ 




Gujral, Singh is all set 
to Iwgin work on the 
memoirs of his time in. 
the States. 

The book should be 
re'ady by the end of this 
year. And keeping 
Singh’s passion for Ame- 
■■jHIBiB rkan rock 
in 

will proba- 
bly called 
Back From 
The US Of A. 


AataPuMfcbMkwHha 


town, to promote the 
concept of a "green In¬ 
dia'', with an album cal¬ 
led. appropriately 
enough. Chipko Chipko. 

There's more to the 
new Puthli than praise of 
Bahuguna. One of her 
new numbers has the 
^singer going all hysteric- 
pi over the “frauds com- 
^initted by Chandra Swa- 
mi”. while the sen¬ 
timental-romantic treat- 
, ment is reserved for Rail 
[ Travel In India. 

I If the new album suc- 

I ceeds. Alisha may be the 
i next one turning green.* 
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‘Day and night will I serve.’ 


J 


Leaving nothing undone to 
make the guest’s stay an 
uniorgettable joy and pleasure. 

This is the tnie essence of 
India’s timeless culture. 

'Fhe tradition that manife.sts 
it.self in a myriad colourftil rituals 
and ceremonies. 


To discover India’s countless 
wonders. 

And to bless us with a tourism 
inditstry' that provides direci and 
indirect employment to more 
than 13 million people. 

Plus incalculable goodwill and 
friendship. 




Like offering auspicious leaves Friendship First! 
and flowers. 'Fhat's it. The real meaning of 


And giving the best in 
the house to our welcome 
jtithi miirj or ‘guest friend.s‘. 

To let them know how 
honoured we are to please them. 

The ‘guest friends’, today, 
“'rome by planes, trains, tourist 
buses and coaches. 


tourism. 

And that’s w'hat we must make 
it mean, v^lienever we see or 
meet tourists. 

Specially if they need hejp of 
any kind. 

Let’s make them feel so good 
they’ll want to come back again. 

G(xl bless them! 
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India. Destination of the 90s. 
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Playing on 

Nataka Karnataka Rangayana, the third Indian theatre 
repertory, is alive and well 


T he cer- 
seems 
to fading 
the 
stage. 

With television casting 
its shadow over cinema 
and theatre and the 
Eighties witnessing the 
exodus of actors, actres* 
ses and directors from 
the stage to the small 
screen, there seems to 
be little hope for Indian 
theatre. But Karnataka 
is among the few states 
holding out against this 
trend, with the state- 
sponsored Nataka Kar- 
nataka Rangayana, the 
third Indian theatre re- 
pertory which cele¬ 
brated its first 
anniversary in Mysore V. 
on 14 January. 19W. . 

The repertory, which 
was constituted in thegL:! ■ 
face of overwhelmingiijj; ; 
scepticism, had reason |J ’: ,., 
to be excited: the ^ 

audience reacted with great enthu¬ 
siasm to the anniversary performances 
by the trainees. It was obvious that the 
first year trainees, who performed 
“exercise productions” of Jnanpith 
awardee K.V. Puttappa's Kindara 
Jogi in December 89, had a hit on 
their hands. Even before the official 
anniversary celebrations on 14 Janu¬ 
ary the play had been performed 15 
times in the outdoor 'Vanaranga’ be¬ 
hind the Kalamandir complex of the 
repertory. 

The chief of the repertory B.V. 
Karanth appeared to be surprised, and 
even a little frightened, with the suc¬ 
cess. He told Sunday : “I was not 
wilting to expose the students so early. 
They have three years to go before 
they can become full fledged p^-rfor- 
mers. With success will come com¬ 
placency and they will stop learning.'* 
Rangayana's deputy director (art) 
Jayath^ertha Joshi: shared Karanth's 
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A RangsyaM produclloin 
using foMc Idea* to 

•• 



apprehension. But says TIh 

Joshi “How do you ex- Mlllh 

pect us or them (the ^ 

students) to hold pWfOH 

ourselves back? We had tiwi 

to do something, show Katl 

something.”. ^ tiwi 

The staging of Kin- llOlUJ#] 

data Jogi (an Indianised rOCOll 

version of the Pied Piper niifhi 

Of Hamityn} and Gov- 
ina Kathe (A Cow’s piOVi 

Story) was actually ttlMlI 

meant to be in the na- aIIiia bi 

ture of a practical 
annual examination for ' Pimi 
the trainees, with no L --*- 
tickets charged. To avoid any danger 
of creating a *mini-star system* among 
the 24 trainees, the lead roles are 
being played by different performers 


Tii« first 
annivsrsary 
psrfoniHmcsIly 
tlwNataks 
Kamslalfa 
Rangaysnswas 
raciMvailwiei 
anthiisliisiiif 
provbif tliat 
tllM«iisas 
aiivajiithaalait 


iHrt J'hey have to re- 

fggfy hearse afresh with every 

anrjfchir different casting.” The 

experimental nature of 
itfllUl the performances has 

1 I 2 I 10 not, however, dam¬ 

pened audience respon- 
iiHiwas se.“Ideally we would 

dwiei prefer to have a total 

audience of 2(X) for a 
. show,” says Karanth. 

|.tn« But the *Vanaranga' 

I iMfiBII packs at least 500 for 

M every show and some 

W WW W members in the audi- 

IblHB.,, ence—who have 

obviously seen the play 
several times—sing their favourite tu 
nes along with the cast. 

Kindara Jogi seeks to combine 
almost all elements of Indian theatre. 


on a ‘pick-your-draw’ basis. As The 24-member cast uses masks to 
Karanth explains: “This will also make play such stereotyped characters as 
every show fresh and different.* the village landlord, the teacher, the 
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Brahmin and the rampaging rats (of 
the Pied Piper story) The music is live: 
sung and played by the 'Mela' and the 
colourful costumes and stylised forms 
make it the ideal children's play. 

R angayana was started last year, 
after twv. or three years of discus¬ 
sion. The former chief minister 
Ramakrishna Hegde, an avid theatre¬ 
goer promised to support a full- 


repertory hopes to 
meet the production ex¬ 
penses from gate collec¬ 
tions in the sixth year. 
The government will, 
however, continue to 
pay salaries to the em¬ 
ployees of the repertory. 
At present, trainees get 
a stipend of Rs 800 per 
month, with an increase 




fledged repertory if 
B.V. Karanth was will 


ing to run it. After the 
theatre pioneer was 
finally persuaded to take 


charge, candidates were 


selected from all over 


the state. Mysore, 140 


kms from Bangalore, 


was decided as the loca 


tion. Only 24 out of 400 
candidates were selected 


after three interviews. 


The participants 


would have to undergo 

[hree years of training -1: 

Bfore being considered artistes. 
|Kr five years of its existence the 
Hpertory will commence touring all 
D^r the state and become fully func¬ 
tional. It is to be funded by the state 
government entirely during this 
period,H(fts 15 lakhs a year), but the 


ScoMfmn fCIndSini Jog# 
being ptrlornied liy the 
repertobe menibees 


Karnataka is 
uniquaintha 
anthuiiaani of 
ttsamataur 
tliaatra.Tlia 
slata can boast 
of a strong folk 
tha at r o - t ha 
hiigaly popular 
KakslMigafiay for 
InstanM 


of Rs 100 every year 
Their salaries double, 
when they become 


artistes, after three 


years. 

The repertory is well 
provided: with a stu 
dents' huaicl. a docu 


mentation centre for 


music and video studies. 


a library, indoor and 


outdoor auditoriums 


and production faciii 
ties. A visiting British 


J I li NMrTTl 


month reportedly 
■■■ ' ---— observed: “This is a god¬ 

send. We cannot dream of this kind of 
government support in the U.K." The 
ten teachers of the repertory, includ¬ 
ing four National School of Drama 
(NSD) graduates, are hopeful—for 
the first time in years—that there will 
be a regeneration of Kannada theatre. 


B.V. Karanth; creative 
genius behind the effort 

It was former NSD 
director fcbrahim Alka/i 
who first mooted the 
idea of repertories. But 
the man who im¬ 
plemented it was B.V. 
Karanth. The NSD re¬ 
pertory. which toured 
the country, under 
Karanth with three plays 
in the early IVighlies cre¬ 
ated a minor sensation. 
It was Karanth again 
who, under the patron¬ 
age of bureaucrat Ashok 
Vajpayee, started the 
'Rangamandal' reper- 
|tory in Bhopal, Madhya 
I Pradesh. The great 
S maverick nas now come 
^ home to start the third 
Indian theatre repertory in Karnataka 
where he first came into prominence 
in the Seventies with the spectacular 
productions of plays like P.Lankesh's 
\Satikranti\Dr. Chandrashekar Kam- 
bar's ‘Jokumaraswan:y\ Girish Kar- 
nad's ' Hayavadhana and J.B. Joshis 
'Sattavara Nendu. 

A nd Karnataka is ready for 
Karanth's repertory stock. The 
state has at least 30 NSD graduates in 
residence -Karanth himself is from 
the 1964 batch. And if ever a state 
needed a repertory it was Karnataka. 
Hie ‘Ninasam Tirugata' of Heggodu, 
Shimoga district, is already running a 
nationally famous seasonal repertory. 
In the last three years two other 
touring companies ‘C'hinna Banna' 
and 'Srushti' are fwrforming in Mal- 
nad districts of the state. As Karanth 
says: “We have been helped a lot by 
K.V. Subbanna's Ninasam Group. 
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Fheir's is really the first repertory 
venture in the state.” But Ninasam 
survived mainly on the enterprise of 
its founder K.V. Subbanna and fell 
short of becoming a full-fledged reper¬ 
tory due to inevitable financial con¬ 
straints. It is not surprising, therefore^ 
that 40 per cent of Rangayana trainees 
are formerly of Ninasam. 

Rangayana is not striving for pro¬ 
ficiency but excellence. Says Joshi: 
"Our roots are still in amateur theatre. 
Karnataka is unique in the enthusiasm 
of its amateur theatre. We still get that 
creative madness and resolute courage 
from our amateur theatre. ' The state 
can also boast of a strong folk theatre 
with the hugely popular Yakshn^ana' 
in the coa.stal districts. In the profes¬ 
sional theatre field there are at least 
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B.V. Karanth 
has now come 
home to 
Karnataka, 
where he first 
came into 
prominence in 
the Seventies, 
to impiement 
the idea of 
repertories 


eight companies. The Nataka Karna¬ 
taka Rangayana wants to eventually 
branch out into the four zones of 
Karnataka, each with its own dialect 
of the Kannada language. 

The theatre enthusiasts of the coun¬ 
try are avidly watching Karanth's 
efforts in Karnataka^ At the receiU 
theatre retrospectivdi in New Ddht, 
says Joshi, “There were so many 
question from delegates about ou 
repertory. Even scepticism 
Joshi is confident: “In the Sixties 
Seventies Karnataka gave the coun 
a whole breed of great playwrights, 
the Nineties we will give a whole new 
breed of playwrights.”^ 
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Fair deal 

The Bishnupur Mela comes of age 


T he Tourism Depailmenl of West 
Bengal organised a festival and 
nobody came, llxcepl for the 
handful of art aficionados from C'al- 
cutta and the local populace who 
landed up at the Bishnupur Mela. 
19SK for a spot of fun, that is. 

In 1989, the story was very diffe¬ 
rent. The response to the fair, orga¬ 
nised jointly by the Bankura district 
authorities and the tourism depart¬ 
ment of West Bengal, with the Hast- 
ein Zone C ultural Centre providing 
the enteitainment component, was 
“liemendous both fiom participants 
and tourists'. Such was the rush to this 
lural retreat that state touiist officials 
had to turn awa> a number of crafts¬ 
men due to the unavailability of stalls. 
Anti not all the coachloads of people 
who landed up at the fair site could be 
accommodatetJ. 

Says Jayanta Sanyal, secretary, de¬ 
partment of tourism. West Bengal- 
“We wanted to provide a \eniie 
for local crafts¬ 
men to display their 
wares and provide an 
opportunity to visi¬ 
tors to the fair to get 
a flavour of the rich 
cultural traditions of 
the area." T'o an ex¬ 
tent that desire was 
fulfilled: over 100 
craftsmen were pro¬ 
vided with stalls and 
the visitors to the 
mela were treated to 
a rare glimpse of 
B c n g a r s crafts- 
manship and culture. 

The ntela pre¬ 
sented a varied fare: 

Bankura burnt clay 
pottery, the famous 
Bankura horses, silk 
Baluchari saris, with 
themes from the 
Ramayana, 

Mahabharata and the 
Krishna Leela woven 
into their fabric, 
scrolls or patuas, and 
the work of dhokra 
and sanbha (conch 
shell) workers. 


What attracted the greatest atten¬ 
tion was the Naksha Tash. or hand 
painted cards, l.egend has it that a 
Malla (the dynasty that.founded Bish¬ 
nupur) king once paid a visit to the 
Mughal court and was very taken with 
the cards, circular and brightly 
painted, which Akbar played with. 
He imported 

these Naksha card 
makers into Bish¬ 
nupur, and the art 
took root here as 
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well. I'oday there are only two 
proponents of this art form—the hau- 
jdar brothers—who sold their sets of 
120 cards at Rs 3S0 a pack at the mela. 

T he response to the fair was 
heartening: most of the things on 
display were sold out. Says a spokes¬ 
man of the 
Bankura Dhokra 
Shilpa Samabhay 
Samiti: “We brought 
very few pieces last 
time thinking that we 
would not be able to 
sell. But by the end 
of the mela we had 
very few pieces left. 
This year we have 
sold goods worth 
over Rs 4,(KX).” 

The Baluchari 
weavers of Bish¬ 
nupur had a particu¬ 
larly good dea|: they 
sold at practically 
their own doorstep, 
thus ensurimt that the pro¬ 
fits were much larger than usual. (A 
Baluchari sari costs anything between 
Rs 80(1 to Rs 2(XK)—or more.) Also 
direct sales meant that the weavers 
didn't have to rely on government 
agencies to pick their stock at the 
arbitiary rates they fix. 

Next year will .see the Bishnupur 
Mela assuming even more interesting 
dimensions, with the proposal to get 
the tourism department of the Ciov- 
eminent of India involved gaining 
strength. Plans are also afoot to set up 
a Bishnupur Fair authority to ensure 
that standards arc not comproirised 
and new artistes and craftsmen are 
encouraged to come forward. Not 
only will this invigorate the economy 
of the Bankura district but also pro¬ 
vide an im|>etus to local tourism. 

The potential is enormous. But its 
realisation depends on how well the 
state government mobilises its re¬ 
sources. And. on whether the curios¬ 
ity the annual Bishnupur Mela 
aroused this time round will hold year 
after year. 

DekimdSMudBMmupur 
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The CBI lodges an FIR, accusing 14 persons in the Bofors 
kickback controversy 

A salvo too late? 


It was a long-awaited 
^ move. On 22 Janu 
Central 
Bureau of Investiga 
^ tion (CBI) registered 

a First liiformation 
_Report (FIR) relat 

BOFORS '"g Bofors 

mmmmmmmmmmmm deal. The National 
Front government had first promised 
to reveal the names of the benefi¬ 
ciaries of the com '^'ssions within .^0 
days of coming to power. That rash 
promise had not been kept and there 
were fears that the regime was back 
tracking on its commitment to gel to 
the bottom of the scandal 
The FIR set those fears at rest. Not 
only did it demonstrate the govern 
ment’s sincerit>. but because it minced 
no words and named names, indicated 
that nobody could expect special con 
sideration from this regime. Fourteen 
individuals were accused of illegality 
in the FIR, but only three were 
named: Martin Ardbo, the former 
managing director of Bofors, Win 
Chadha, the head of 
Anatronic General Cor¬ 
poration, a ‘consultant’ 
to Bofors in Indiaiand 
Gopichand P. Hinduja, 
the controversial 
London 




The Before gun; (above) 
Rajendra Shekhar (left) 
addressing a press 
conference: hopeful 
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based non-resident Sindhi (NRS) who 
plays a stairing role in the Ardbo 
diaries, lilcven <>lhe^^ aie referred to 
as directors and beneficiaries of the 
vanous cumpaniev that received the 
kickbacks 

In a sense, the FIR '..as little effec¬ 
tive force Maitir Ardbo is hardly 
likely tv.^ present himself before a New 
Delhi magistrate and the 11 unnamed 
conspirators can hardly be 
apprehended it the C Bl is not aware 
of their identities 

But in another sense, the FIR is a 
crucial first step towards unravelling 
the Bofors tangle 1'hc National Front 
government believes that a close ex¬ 
amination (^f the Bofois files vvill onlv 
yield evidence of a cover-up, not proof 
of the identity of the recipients. 

Therefore,Its investigations must be 
conducted outside the Ciiuntrv: in 
Sweden where Bofors is headquar¬ 
tered and in Swit/ciiand where the 
pay-offs were stashed away in num¬ 
bered accounts. For any enquiry lo be 
successful, both the Swedish and the 
Swiss governments must cooperate. 
So far, both have refused to help. The 
Swedish authorities have taken the 
line that they cannot intervene in a 


















commercial ilispute between Bofors 
I and India while the vSwiss have 
: pleaded that their hank secrecy laws 
j make it impossible for them to 
' ciu)perate 

The CBI hopes that with the tiling 
of the MR. hi>th go\einments will 
change their attitude. The Svvedc.s 
I have consistently retused to reopen 
. the Bt)f<)rs deal but ni)\v they will be 
i asked to assist in a criminal investiga- 
I luut As for the Swiss, they told the 
: Rajiv C’l.mdhi regime that they W'ould 
' not cooperate in the preliminary in¬ 
vestigation because the Indian govern¬ 
ment had said that it was only investi¬ 
gating chaiges of tax evasion against 
■ \\in ( hadha and. according to the 


l 

I 

' I 
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The NF government 
believes that a 
scrutiny of the 
Bofors fUes will only 
yield evidence of a 
cover-up, not proof 
of the identity of the 
recipients 

. Swiss, failure to pay income-tax does 
; not count as a major crime. 

: The F IR, however, refers to other 

i crimes, [’hesc include : 

( 

i 

I • (Viminal conspiracy 
j • Corruption 

I • Abuse of official position by public 
i servants to gain pecuniary advantage 
1 • C heating 

• Criminal breach of tru.st 
, • Forgery 

Says the CBl s new director, Rajei\^ 
j dra Shekhar, “Now that the princi|jlc 
j of dual criminality has been estab-' 

I lishcd, we are hopeful of getting all 
} the necessary cooperation from all 
1 other governments.’* 

I rhe CBI hopes that Bofors will nt w 
1 be forced by the Swedish government 
I to reveal the names of the agents and 
j that the Swiss will waive bank seer 'ey 
; laws to reveal who the beneficiaries of 
j the Svenska, Pitco/Moresco and AE 

.m 


Services accounts are. 

This may or may not happen but the 
way ahead is not as clear as Shekhar 
appears to believe. Whatever one’s 
moral views on the subject, it is not a 
I crime in any country of the world for 
(i.P. Hinduja to accept a commission 
from Bofors. (If he was an Indian 
resident—which he is not—and 
accepted the commission without in¬ 
forming the Reserve Bank, then he 
would be m violation of PER A: for 
non-disclosure, not for being an 
agent.) The C'fU has, therefore, put 
the cart before the horse and argued 
that these commissions were used to 
bribe officials and to then conspire to 
prevent the truth from emerging. The 
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charges may be valid hut they relate to 
activities that occurred in India- -not 
in Switzerland. 

The Swiss may use this as an excuse 
for not cooperating (though the gov¬ 
ernment is confident that they will 
not){arguing that there are no parallels 
with the case of Ferdinand Marcos. In 
that instance, the charge was that 
Marcos had accepted bribes and depo¬ 
sited them in Switzerlandfso the Swiss 
agreed to open up his account. They 
may also claim that while they have 
cooperated with the American FBI in 
opening up the accounts of mafia 
figures, there is no evidence that the 
Hindujas or the C'hadhas are cri¬ 
minals. 

Nevertheless, nearly everybody 
agreed that after three years of de¬ 
liberate cover-up, the Indian govern¬ 
ment was finally serious about investi¬ 
gating Bofors. Only, was it too 
late? • 

VIrSanghvI 


The last of Bhindranwale’s 
closest aides, Harminder 
Singh Sandhu, 
is murdered 

A militanf s 
death 

“The Falcon" is 
dead. And Punjab 
will never see 
another militant like 
him. He was a bril¬ 
liant mind, academi¬ 
cally accomplished, 
well-read, astute, 
and, some say, too 
clever by half. He wanted to be too 
many things at the same time. He was 
an alleged “double-agent" who work¬ 
ed both for the extremists and the 
Research and Analysis Wing (RAW), 
and an ambitious politician who rode 
the bogey of'Khalistan'till his last day. 

At 33, Harminder Singh Sandhu, 
was perhaps the most articulate per¬ 
son in the ranks of the militant Sikh 
movement in Punjab But he could 
never resist the impulse to live danger¬ 
ously. From his rise as a Naxalite lead¬ 
er—who mysteriously escaped being 
killed in a police encounter because he 
is said to have been “recruited" to 
work for intelligence—m the late 
Seventies, when Prakash Singh Badal 
was chief minister, to his emergence 
from detention and declared avowal of 
the path of ’Khalistan', Sandhu lived 
with challenges. In his last days, he 
tried his best to outdo Simranjit Singh 
Mann and emerge as the chief 
architect of ‘Khalistan*. He came up 
with a proposal to set up khalsa pan- 
chayats from 26 January, 1990, with 
the aim of setting up a parallel admi¬ 
nistration in the state. He had also 
announced a boycott of the Republic 
Day celebrations. 

Sandhu had surrendered to security 
forces during Operation Bluestar in 
June 1984, spent three and a half years 
in a high-security prison, and was re¬ 
leased last month on the orders of the 
then Punjab Governor S.S. Ray. Soon 
after his release, he called a press con¬ 
ference and declared that there was no 
alternative to *KhaUstan\ The then 
Punjab Governor, S.S. Ray, im¬ 
mediately got in touch with the V.P. 
Singh government to seek its permis- 
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sion to rearrcst him. The central gov¬ 
ernment would have nothing to do 
with it, because the decision to release 
Sandhu was the Governor's own 
“administrative matter”. The former 
PM Rajiv Gandhi protested against 
this attitude of the new government 
during the debate on the confidence 
motion in-the Lok Sabha, and made 
out that it was “acquiescing in ter¬ 
rorism”. 

Sandhu's assailants said they came 
from Canada. 1‘hey had visited his 
house two days ago and gone away 
because he wasn't in At around 7 am 
on 24 January, a youth in a jacket 
visited Sandhu's C'ourl Road resi¬ 
dence, and told his cousin Guiinit that 
he had come from Canada and wanted 
to sec the leader. He said he was 
Satiiidcr Singh. Moments later, he was 
with Sandhu. They were joined by a 
second visitor. While they W'ere talk¬ 
ing, the telephone rang. The callet 
said he was speaking from Canada. As 
soon as Sandhu began his conversa¬ 
tion on the line, the second visitor got 
up, whipped out a revolver and 
emptied four shots into Sandhu's head 
from point-blank range. Rumours 
were rife that Sandhu was killed by 
Paramjit Singh Panjwar, the new KCl' 
chief, and cousin of Gen Labh Singh 
alias Sukha Sipahi. 

Pour extremist outfits claimed re¬ 
sponsibility for his murder. They are 
the Khulistan Commando P'orce 
(KCF), the Khalistan Liberation 
Force (KLF), Babbar Khalsa and the 
Daljit Singh Bittoo faction of the All 
India Sikh Students Federation 
(AISSF). The four organisations sent 
a joint press note to the Punji^bi daily, 
AjH, saying they were behind the kill¬ 
ing. The note was signed by eight per¬ 
sons, “Gen” Paramjit Singh Panjwar, 
“Lt Gen” Gurnam Singh of Sultan- 
mind (both of the KCF), KLO chief 
Bhai Gurjant Singh of Budhisinghwa- 
la, and Bhai Takhat Singh. Bhai Sukh- 
dev Singh and Bhai Wadhwa Singh of 
Babbar Khalsa and Daljit Singh Bit¬ 
too of the breakaway AISSF faction. 
In the note, they also said that they 
were responsible for the murder of 
another AISSF leader, Sukhwant 
Singh Akanwali, who also belonged to 
the Manjit Singh faction of which San¬ 
dhu was the general secretary. 

The statement denounced Sandhu 
and Akanwali as “traitors to the Sikh 
cause”. It equated them with “Raja 
Dhian Singh Dogra, Prime Minister of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh” for their 
“foxy moves”. Sandhu and Akanwali 
were accused of trying to grab “the 




Thtbtidyof San ^aum^mk Hiliytifa __ 

chair” and cash in on the sacriticos of hail cimie to associate a jinx with him. 

the true fighters for Khalistan’. “We He was married for the first time on 6 

warn the leadeis of the Sikh world.” May. l^S4. [he ceremonv was pcr- 


tlie note said, "that cither they should 
light sincerely for ‘Khalistan or sil 
quietly at home”. Gfficial circles sec 


had cimie to associate a jinx with him. 
He was married for the first time on 6 
May. l^S4. ['he ceremony was per¬ 
formed h> Bhiiulranw.ile himself, 
witliin the precincts of the Golden 
Temple. His wife Paramjit Kaur was 


the hand of the Bittoo gioup behind | killed dining Operation Blucstar On 


the killing. Since the note held out a 
threat to other Sikh leaders, loo, 
security foi S S. Mann was tightened. 

Sandhu was a Masters' degree hol¬ 
der m Linglish and History. He stood 
first class first in the MA (History) 


17 January. IWO, he married Param- 
lit's younger Mslcr Kulwinder Kaur. 
But he died six days later 

The rank and file of the AISSP’ is 
extremely upset about Sandhu's mur¬ 
der. The an at his funeral was tense. 


examination, appearing from jail, and | Most of the 


had registered himself for a Ph [). He 
w'as once a rabid Marxist who flouted 
the tenets of Sikhism and later joined 
the AISSF in 197S, after the Akali- 
Nirankari clash, and became Bhin- 
dranwale's foremost "intellectual 
guide. But his detractors found it cu¬ 
rious that he should have surrendered 
after Operation Bluestar, when all 
other major leaders were killed. San 
dhu was general secretary of the 
AISSF for the longest-cver stint of 
seven years. Members of his family 


Whether Sandhu 
was a government 
agent or not, he 
remained a hero of a 
misguided section 
of Sikh youth 


gathered ti> pay homage to their lead- 
ei in the compound of the Sliahecd- 
ganj j^urdvviiru on 2.> January looked 
loo shocked foi words There were no 
pro-Khalislan slogans. The funeral 
pyre was lit by Baba f'hakur Singh, 
head of the Darndami Taksal. amidst 
the chanting of the religious slogan 
\'n Sihal. Sat Sri Akal Among 
those who looked on were Sandhu's 
relatives and leaders of other Sikh 
organisations, rhe antirn anlas (final 
prayer) was performed by Jasbir Smgh 
Rode, who is still recognised by the 
Mann group .is the chief of the Akal 
Takht. AISSF activists openly swore 
to avenge Sandhu's death on Daljit 
Singh Bittoo. whom they described as 
a frustrated element. 

Whether Siindhii was a government 
agent or not. he remained a hero of a 
misguided section of Sikh youth His 
death has come as a blow to the move¬ 
ment for ‘Khalistan'. and deepened 
the militant groups' mistrust of each 
other. It is a deterrent to all tluvse Sikh 
politicians who claim to be “close to 
the militants", and hope to gain from 
it. • 

Ninn»l MItn/New De^i 
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Did Devi Led appoint two Dal office-bearers without 
informing the state party unit? 




Mysterious letters 


I ' I The fat supremo has 
done It again. And^ 
I even before the Jana-\ 
ta Dal ciHild gel its ' 
act together in Tamil 
Nadu, a serious con¬ 
troversy has rocked 

TAMIL NAIH' 

mmmmmmmmmm issilC. did Dcvi Lai 
appoint two office-bearers to the slate 
party unit without informing the Dal 
central parliamentary board (C'PB)^ 
The Madras newspapers of 12 January 
featured a PTI report, quoting a “par¬ 
ty release" which said that the Dal 
C.’PB had appointed Dr P A. Sub- 
ramanian as the secretar\ general of 
the Tamil Nadu unit and A K. Sun- 
dararajan as the general secretary. 

f-ven as the agency despatch came 
on the ticker the previous evening, the 
two virtually unknown politicians 
were addres.sing a press contercnce at 
a posh hotel in Madras claiming that 
they were personally chosen by Devi 
Lai to help the new state party presi¬ 
dent Sivaji (lanesan unify the various 
Dal factions in Tamil Nadu. They 
even showed photostat copies of the 
letter from Devi Lai, who is the 
chairman of Dal ( PB, appointing 
them to the two important posts. The 
letter was dated lU January, with 
copies endorsed to party president 
V.P. Singh as well as Sivaji Ganesan. 

The news came as a big surprise to 
the state Janata Dal as the two men 
were hardly in the running for these 
posts in the newly rejuvenated slate 
unit. Subramanian is a medical practi¬ 
tioner from Salem who was in the Lok 
Dal for some time, while Sundarara- 
jan IS an advocate from Oudiyatham 
in North Arcot district. Beyond that 
nobody seemed to know much about 
them. Sivaji Ganesan was visibly upset 
when he saw the news in the morning 
papers: obviously, he had not been 
consulted by the high command about 
the appointments. 

Ripples were created in the capitvil 
loo. An exasperated Dal spokesman, 
S. Jaipal Reddy reacted to Ganesan’s 
ire by altogether denying that the 
central parliamentary board had m«:de 
any such appointments. 

In another twist to the controversy. 


® \ 



Ganesan had had with stale Dal 
‘secretary generaT Subramanian re- 
gaiding the merger of CJanesan's par¬ 
ty, the Tami/haga Munnetra Muniia- 
ni, in the Janata Dal because “it is the 
right time to unite,., ' Significantly, 
Devi Lai said in the letter that his 
eldest son, Om Prakash C'haufala. and 
Subiamanian “are duly aulhorised" to 
discuss the Dal- TMM merger. While 
this implies that Devi l.al was actively 
involved in the merger efforts for 
several months, those in the know of 
things m the loc;il Dal uml siouily 
deny this. 

Three questions emerge from the 
unusual conlroveisv facinn the Janata 
Dal. If the ( PB did mu make the 
ippointments - as Jaipal Reddy has 




A facsimile of the appointment letter: 
documentary evidence? 

Dr Subramanian came up with a 
second letter from Devi Lai—this one 
was addressed to Sivaji Ganesan— 
dated 11 May, 1989, in which he 
expressed happiness about the talks 


claimed—is it disowning Devi Lai's 
nominations? If m>. will the high com¬ 
mand pull up Devi l.al for making 
such unilateral appointments ' And, in 
Cifsc the letters are forgeil .tml Devi 
l.al does not know anything .ihoiii 
^ them, why is it that no criminal action 
IS being taken against Subramanian 
and Sundaiaraian lor fitmling bn god 
letters canving the deiuitv piirnc 
minister's signature? 

Meanwhile. Subram.nnan is Ic.iinl 
to have pusheil olf to Delhi to plead 
with Devi Lai to save the nominations. 
If that be so. docs n then mean the .Lit 
supremo did after all sign the Ictteis * 

R, Bhagwan Singh/Madraa 


A Janatapal leader resigns over the Centre's failure 
to implement the Mandal Commission report 


FaNing out 

D issension once again threatens 
the Janata Dal. The party, 
which put up a show of unity after 
it came to power as a constituent of 
the ruling National Front at the 
Centre, received a rude jolt when 
its all-India general secretary, 
Rampoojan Patel, resigned from 
his post on 24 January. Patel had 
differences with his party lead¬ 
ership on the Mandal Commission 
issue and the appointment of depu¬ 
ty prime minister Devi Lai as the 
chairman of a Cabinet sub¬ 
committee which is to work out the 
modatitie-s of implementing the 
commission's recommendations on 
job reservations for Scheduled 


Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 

Patel, who is a prominent leader 
of the backward castes, and a close 
associate of Prime Minister V.P. 
Singh, resented the government’s 
decision to go slow on the imple¬ 
mentation of the commission's re- 

PMol: ffrm stand 










The rift between Biswal and Satpathy widens 


Chinks in the armour 


Janaki Ballabh Pat- 
naik is perhaps the 
happiest person in 
Orissa today A 
month after Nandim 
Satpathy look over as 

_the PCX’(I) shief and 

ORISSA Hemananda Biswal 
wmmmmmmmamm replaced Palnaik as 
chief minister following the party's 
severe mauling in the I. ok Sabha polls, 
the stale ('ongress is witnessing a 
serious tug-cf -war.anda leconciliation 
now seems unlikely 
before the coming 
Assembly elections. 

With his^ adversar¬ 
ies fighting it out. 
the chances of Pal¬ 
naik taking over the 
reins of the party 
again have bright¬ 
ened beyond his ex¬ 
pectations. 

But no one had 
expected Satpathy 
and Biswal to fall 
out so soon -at 
least not 


before the crucial Assembly polls. 
After all, it was at Satpathy's behest 
that F^isvval — who was a minister of 
state in the .1 B. PatnaikC'abinet in 
IMS.s .ind IM86 befoie being sacked for 
anti-party activities--was nominated 
by tile party high command as the 
chief minister. Satpathy preferred to 
head the state parly unit rather than 
occupy the CM’s seal. 

The first cracks in the Biswal- 
Satpathy leadership surprisingly began 
to show' within a few days of its taking 



comendations and the foimation of 
the sub-committee, which, he feds 
is a ruse to stall the implementation 
process. Patel sent in his resigna¬ 
tion to V.F. Singh, the Janata Dal 
president, who tried to dissuade 
the disgruntled leader from taking 
the extreme step. But Patel re¬ 
mained firm and said that he was 
not ready to compromise his princi¬ 
ples. He feels that the formation of 
the Cabinet sub-committee, 
headed by Devi Lai, is a hoax 
because the Jat leader is known for 
his strong anti-rcservationist stand. 

Resentment has also surfaced 
within the party over the distribu¬ 
tion of tickets for the Assembly 
elections. So, Patel’s rebellion at 
this juncture could affect the par¬ 
ty’s poll prospects adversely given 
the fact that he enjoys the support 
of a significant chunk of the back¬ 
ward castes. For V.P. Singh.Patel’s 
i^ignatton could not have been 
mora ill-timed. • 


over. Rumours began to do the rounds 
that Biswal was merely running “big 
sisld's errands ’. An embarrassed CM 
tried to scotch the rumours by alleging 
that these were being spread by "in¬ 
terested parties*’, the implication 
being that the Pat naik camp was trying 
to divide the new leadership. But 
subsequent developments have made 
it more than clear that the Satpathy- 
Biswal team may not really be able to 
livi' up to its promise: ensuring an 
absolute majiirity for the CiUigress in 
the state elections. 

Satpathy’s first action which indi¬ 
cated that she intended to call the 
shots, was to issue press statements 
asking the CM to take certain mea¬ 
sures to win back the electorate to the 
^"ongress fold. Some of the steps she 
suggested to the Biswal government 
were waiver of loans to small and 
marginal farmers, introduction of 
single-point taxation, that the new 
ministers should continue to reside in 
their MLA quarters instead of shifting 
to the larger ministerial bungalows. 


and that they declare their assets. I 
When some of the ministers refused to | 
submit their property statements. Sat- ; 
pathy leportedly wrote to the CM 
asking him to sack them 

Meanwhile, Biswal began to feel i 
slighted by Satpathy’s “overbearing | 
attitude”. Some eager partymen in- 1 
eluding ministers threw in their lot | 
with the CM in his cold war with the 
PCC(I) chief. Biswal resented Sat¬ 
pathy’s move asking him to appoint 
her as chairman of the state planning 
board, but had to agree to ensure his | 
survival. Salpathy's appointment i 
broke a long-standing practice of the i 
planning body being headed by the 
CM. To Biswal's further discomfiture, j 
the PCC(l) chief chose a chamber next I 
to the CM’s. The transfer of com¬ 
missioners and dis¬ 
trict magistrates 
within a month of 
the new govern¬ 
ment coming to 
power, w'liich has 
created deep re¬ 
sentment in the 
bureaucracy, and 
drawn the chief 
electoral officer's 
objections. is 
known to be Sat- 
palhy's handiwork. 

But the issue 
which has virtually 
wrecked the Satpathy-Biswal team is 
that of collection of party funds 
through the award of as many as nine 
dolomite, manganese a.id limestone 
mining leases as well as the finalisation 
of some public works tenders in early 
January. The Satpathy camp is learnt 
to have taken serious e.xccption to the 
fund collection drive behind her back. 
She got an opportunity to embarrass 
Biswal, mining minister Jayadev Jena, 
PWD minister Prakash Debata and 
forest minister Nelrananda Mallick— 
who belonged to the Biswal camji— 
when she got copies of resignation 
letters of four ministers. Satpathy used 
these letters to heckle the CM and his 
confidants at a late-night meeting at 
her residence on 11 January. The 
acrimonious meeting, which con¬ 
tinued till the early hours of the 
morning, ended with the ministers 
agreeing not to quit. But the crisis is 
far from over with the Biswal camp 
accusing Satpathy of having en¬ 
gineered the resignation threats by the 
ministers. • 

SffTMteR NandafBhubMne^wmr 
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A group of IAS officers is- accused of appropriating 
prime land in Bombay 

Landing in trouble 


A v^elt:uL• organisa- 
tii>n has got the bel¬ 
ter of top hiireaucrals 
1^^ this occasion. A 

senior IAS 

HHllnffD ^^fficers who tried to 
JIqIU— lli n i. J put up a rnultistoncd i 
MAHARASHTRA building in one of 
Boinbav's prime 
locations, has betMi frustrated in its 
efforts by Bal Kalyan, an organisation 
looking after the welfare of underpri¬ 
vileged children, to whom the land 
belonged. Bal Kalyan filed a petition 
in the Bombay High Court against the 
Angarkari Cooperative Housing Soci¬ 
ety (ACHS), which had been formed 
by the IAS officers, alleging that the 
land for the proposed 17-storied build¬ 
ing had been appropriated by unfair 
means. Justice S.C^ Pratap, who heard 
the case, observed in his verdict that 
the manner in which the land had been 
cornered '‘was possible only for those 
wielding power and influence in the 
executive branch of the government”. 

It all began in 19S8 when the IAS 
officers approached the state govern- I 
ment for the release of a 33.(X)f)-sq ft 
plot on the posh Napean xSea Road in 
south Bombay. The Sharad Pawar 
government reportedly went out of its 
way to oblige them by issuing a letter 
of allotment on 31 August, 1988, even 
before the ACHS was officially reg¬ 
istered. 

The spadework for the deal had 
apparently been done much earlier. In 
July 1987, V, Ranganathan, then the 
revenue secretary to the government 
of Mahaiashtra, and the chief promo- | 
ter of A('HS, had written to the 
minister for revenue requesting him to 
treat the plot "in isolation”. It was a 
clever move, for this provision relieves 
the government of the obligation to 
issue a public notification before gift¬ 
ing away any land to an individual or 
organisation. Once this was done, 
Ranganathan again wrote to the re¬ 
venue minister asking for the relca^^e 
of the plot to the housing society. And 
one of the first things that the state 
government did after Pawar took over, 
was to issue a leMer of intent to ihc 
ACHS which was yet to be registered. 

It was smooth going, till the Bal 


Kalvan authorities sensed that they 
were going to be lobbcd of the land, 
riie land was originally given to G.D. 
Tendulkar, a Gandhian scholar and 
biographer ot the Mahatma. Befoie 
he died, Tendulkar giited the land to 
Bal Kalyan, which works for the 
welfare v>f children of servants of 
ministers, judges and other well-to-do 
familiesof the area. Realising that the 
land which belonged to it all these 
years was about to be appropriated, 
Bal Kalyan challenged the govern¬ 
ment's order in the High Court. It was 
joined by the Save Bombay Commit¬ 
tee (SBC) in its campaign. The SBC 
alleged that the government had "in 
the most arbitrary and malafide man- 



’ , 







The plot on Nap^ait Sea Road: 
disputed territory 

arrangement of the government made 
under the rules of business and that 
the petitioners had no business to 
question it. 

• The government had a declared 
policy to house the poor at public cost 


ner allotted two plots measuring about but it may not always be possible for 
33,(HK) sq ft which included a public the weaker sections to be perpetually 
road”, in a "surreptitious manner, j subsidised. 


without any public notice whatsoever, 
and that too virtually for a song”. 

The ACHS could only put up a lame 
defence m the no-holds-barred legal 
battle. It argued in its affidavit: 

• The decision to allot the land to the 
housing society was an internal 


• It is not for the petitioners to 
stipulate government policy. 

• The vnluatioii, based on whatever 
applicable data, was no concern of the 
petitioners. 

Justice Pratap found this line of 
reasoning particularly objectionable. 


Doctor^ in a Bombay hospital face charges of 
corruption 

Medical misdemeanour 


G one are the days when medkal 
practitioners stood by the 
Hippocrates’ oath to offer selfless 
service to mankind. If an 

incident in Bombay is anything to 
go by, even the most expensive 
medical institutions and the highest 
paid specialists are no exceptions to 
this rule. This is precisely w4iat 
prompted P,C Singhvi, a former 
IAS officer from Rajasthan, to fine 
a case before the medical council. 

Singhvi's wife, Lila, was admits 
ted to ihe Bombay Hospital in 
Bombay in 1987. But she died 
during the operation because of 


what her husband says was 
lousness'’ bn the part of Dr PrafiiUa 
Desai, director of the Tata Memo¬ 
rial Hospital, who is also a cancer 
specialist with the Bombay Hospjt* 
al. According to the complaint 
lodged bv SinghVi with the Mahar¬ 
ashtra Medical Council even 
thougb Dr Desai charged the full 
fees for Uta's operations, he did 
not even aUetid the patiem despite 
being summoned by tlif jmtor 
doctors. As a restitt LUa breaihed 

. her last.,;. 

. t>tiring the hearing of the case; 
one of Dr Desafs junibrs 
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He observed: ‘To those enjoined to 
uphold the laws and the Constitution 
without fear or favour, affection or 
ill-will, the above averments sound 
rather unfortunate. One wonders 
whether this also reflects the thinking 
of the state government. ' 

I he court has now- stayed the con¬ 
struction of the building and the case 
has been lefcrred to the Chief Justice 
of the High C'ourt According to 
sources, a special bench is being set up 
to hear the case and the AC'HS has 
been debarred from undertaking anv 
construction work till the final dispos¬ 
al of the case. With that, the citizens 
have won the first round in their battle j 
with the powerful bureaucrats. • ! 

Olga Tellls/Bombay 


with some startling revelations. 
According to Dr A.K. Mukherji, 
fees were often charged from pa¬ 
tients for the services of senior 
specialists, but junior doctors were 
pressed into service. Citing an inst¬ 
ance of gross malpractice. Dr 
Mukherji alleged that Bombay 
Hospital was still charging fees for 
the services of Dr J.C. Paymaster 
, who had retired from the hospital a 
few years ago. He also cited the 
, instance of another doctor who had 
. died three years ago. but in whose 
r name patients were still being 
/admitted to the hospital. These 
i^perations were allegedly being 
Pltformed by one Dr Chitlangia. 

^Djarlng the cross*exariiin^i6ns, 
Dr M|dl%erjf came up with tw# 
ipQrt^ittartling cases of this nature/ 
White the cross-examinations have 
. dra'vi^'to a close, the medical 
fratetuHy ought to be sufficiently 
v;; chastised by these revelations, f 




Vested interests oppose the merger moves between the 
Janata Dal and the Janata Party 


Spanner in the works 


When the Janata Dal 
and the Janata Party 
(JP) in Karnataka 
were routed in the 
November p«)lls, 
everyone blamed the i 
feuding leaders of the ! 
two parties for the | 
debacle. Kannada | 
weekly, Lankesh Patrike, lampooned j 
Dal’s campaign leader Ramakrishna ! 
Hcgde, and Janata parly’s 11. D. Deve | 
Gowda as the Jayalalitha and Janaki 
of Karnataka polities. However, un¬ 
like their Tamil Nadu counterparts, 
the Opposition par¬ 
ties in Karnataka 
have been unable to 
bury the hatchet, 
rhe unity moves in- 
itiated by well- 
meaning senior 
leaders in both par¬ 
ti e s are being 
opposed by hawks 
in the Janata Dal. 

On 19 January, 
leaders of both par¬ 
ties went to New 
Delhi to consult 
central leaders ab¬ 
out the unity 
moves. The im¬ 
mediate target of 
the negotiations 
was the civic polls 
in the stale on 


leader who is clisillusKineil wiih 
Ramakiishna Hegdc In order to pu,- 
empt the expected noise n Irtun 
Hegde’s folio we in the party. Pa'el • 
first announced that he had ilegdes 
approval for taking the initiative, f.a- 
ter, however, he was eompeHeo \o 
‘clarify* that he was acting on his own 
c<)un:'»el. 

The hawks in the Dal comprise t!ie 
Hegde-loyalists. /Mvy, K.V. De- 
shparide and H. Rachaiah I he lole of 
former chief minister S R Bommai in 
the unity ctforis is not eica'. The Deve 
Gowda group believes that Aha and ■ 
Deshf)an<.1 e will 
nevei agree to have 
seat adjustments. 
Alva has repeatedly 
stressed that the . 
party's future was 
threatened under 
the old oivlcr and , 
that he was the 
rightful heir to the 
Icadeiship. Also ’ 
the Hegde grviup 

behcv<.s lliat seat 
.idjustineni'- 1i>r the 
civic polls can only 
be a pi ec u? SOI to a , 
full-scale merger of 
the parties And j 
Alva and Dc- 
shpande. who were < 
among the few for- ■ 
mer ministeis tv> - 


KARNATAKA 



25 February. Despite all indications 
that the Opposition parties will repeat 
the November disaster in the civil 
polls if they faii to have seat adjust¬ 
ments, the Janata Dal stalwarts led by 
Hedge’s frontman. Dr Jeev.traj Alva, 
arc unrelenting. 

Alva, a traditional Dove Gowda 
baiter, is already going around singing 
the pre-election tune of November 
that Deve Gowda is a Congress(I) 
agent. Reacted Y.S.V. Datta, the 
general secretary of the Janata Party: 
“If the Janata Dal is not prepared to 
make seat adjustments, we arc not in 
any desperate hurry to cajole them to 
do so.” Deve Gowda's supporters 
point out that the initiative came from 
the Janata DaPs J.H. Patel, a senior 


win the Assembly elections, ,iic not ^ 
ready to share the leadership with the 
Deve Gowda faction. “They have re¬ 
portedly dismissed Deve (>owda as 
“finished”. 

But Janata Ptirty leadeis are l.ir 
from convinced that lhe\ .ue fnuvhedu 
* Says Datta: ‘*rhere is lU) in these 
statements. The Janata Dal is pre¬ 
pared to make seat adjustments with 
the communists who got a meio OS. ’ 
per cent of the votes and the HJP : 
which got two per cent in the Assem¬ 
bly elections. The Janata Party, in 
comparison, got 15 per cent and : 
finished second to the C'ongressd) in ‘ 
more than 70 consiiiueneics out of i 
224." • 

^akaah Belawadi/Bangalore 
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Sl'nday: Will you go ahead with the multi-crore computer¬ 
isation programme initiated by (former minister) Madhav- 
rao Scindia? 

George Fernandes: The computerisation has reached a 
stage where it may not be possible to completely do away 
with it. I am making a review of the present situation and 
the extent to which computerisation has progrcssetl, to 
find out what arc the areas where it may be possible to do 
away with it. in terms of any future expansion, and in wh.it 
areas it is now necessary for us to continue with it. Only 
after a review, will it be possible for me to come to any 
positive conclusion. 

Q: Will your railway budget be very different from earlier 
ones? 

A: Well, the railways have no budget, they only have 
balance sheets. After all, railways don’t produce any fiscal 
policies, and so on. We arc a transporting agency, like any 
public transport corporation. We could be a very big 
trucking agency, or a private railway in the country which 
would balance its books and do its business, that's all 
railways is about. 


Q: But will there be any increase in fare-s and freight 
charges? 

A: I am not in a position to answer that question at the 
moment for the reason that I am producing a status paper 
on railway finances and other related issues. This will be 
made available for public discussion, hopefully on 1 
March. Only after the paper is out and we have had some 
discussion, will it be possible for me to lake any view on 
how exactly we proceed to balance our books. At the 
moment, I can only say that we arc losing Rs 1,7(10 crores 
this year on account of passenger traffic losses, and what 
are known as social costs, in the movement of freight, 
particularly in the movement of salt, fodder, and certain 
other essential commodities. It is necessary that the .state 
underwrite these losses because at the moment it is the 
earnings in the freight which compensate for these losses 
and unless there is budgetary support to underwrite these 
losses. It will be very difficult for the railways to be in 
business. 

Q: Will there be any departures front the past budgets in 
terms of expansion? 
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A: Yes, the railway budget indicates 
certain thrust areas of our develop- 
mental activity, like the laying ot new 
lines, doubling ot existent tracks, con¬ 
version of the meter gauge into the 
broad gauge, and so on. Now this is 
where some innovation or moving 
away fiom what has been happening is 
possible. For instanee. the conven¬ 
tional wisdom in the railways is that 
W'c should go into areas where the new- 
lines that wc lay arc going to earn 
profits tor the railways - icmuncia- 
tivc’ hiies.that's the word used It 
IS to talk only of remunerative lines, 
then it will mean that in all the 
backwai I areas of the country there 
will be no railways at all, bcciinse you 
don't have industry. y<^u don't have 
electricity, you dtm’t have much 
money in the hands ot the people, 
then wind's going to travel from these 
places’^ This conventional wisdom ol 
railwavs following development laiher 
than the other way around, will have 
to he abandoned, and we ll have 
take railways iriU' the baekwaid areas. 

There ate also certain aieas where 
tor years, no special efforts have been 
made to build the lines that are very 
essential. Resource constraint is the 
argiirnenl that has been .ulvanced. and 
it's quite a fustified argument. But 
while there arc lesourcc constraints to 
lake the railways to areas where thev 
are desperalelv needed, the resources 
have been spent on computers, on 
metros and such other high-protilc or 
sophisticated projects, which need not 
have been there, at least in the present 
Slate ol our finances. So therefore, to 
that extent there is bound to he a shift 
in the ptionlies which 1 am going to 
have, and a change in the sort of 
budget to be presented. 


Q: Does this also mean that during your tenure, there will 
be no modernisation of the railways? Also, will alL 
development be indigenous, making the railways self- 
suflicient? 


I 

i 


A: Well, we don't need to import it in the sense that it is 
iu)t available with iis. but we certainly need to improve on 
some of these things, and here we ll need eollaboialum. 
Again, for signalling, which is u very important lector 
which governs the speedy movemenl of trains, we need 
improveme»'il. Because if your signals are remotc- 
eontrolled. computerised, automatic, signalling has its 
own momentum, where it allows the trains lo c.vcicorne 
the existing delays that wc now have with the present 
signalling svsiem which is quite outdated 

1 here is also the salciy angle involved in signalling, very 
often the accidents we have of trams running inl(' each 
other, is a faikne of the signalling system In these areas, 
we will need imptirl of technology Similarly, to ieduce 
fuel consumption, whether it is electricity or diesel, and to 
go in for more fiicl-clficient locomotion methods, wc will 
need some kind of technical imports. 

Q; What are the other changes you plan for your ministry? 
A: One is to get out of the budget constraints, to go in fm 
the laving (T new lines. A proposal that I have mooted is to 
identify specific areas, like for instance, the west coast 
railwav. where I would like to go in for the setting up of a 
west coast railwav corporation, <ir west coast railway 
auihoutv. in which there will be a participation of state 
goveinmcnts who will be the beneficiaries of ibis new 
lailway. namclv Kerala, Karnataka. Cioa and Maharash¬ 
tra. Ihesc four state g«.)vernmcnrs and the ministry of 
railwavs m the Cunernment of India participating in the 
eqiutv .md then issuing bonds and debentures, ti> indus¬ 
tries and to the people living in these areas Because this 
west coast railway would ultimately cost between Rs 
1 .t)(WI-) .2(H) crores. if it is to be completed m. let's say, 
thicc tour years' time. And the railways do not have the 
rmmev—the budget that we have had for new lines in the 
cm lent vear is only Rs 250 crores for rhe entire country. If 
you want lo speed it up then you need lo raise resources 
outside the budget. I have discussed this with the finance 
ministry and the Planning C ommission, and we are now' 
working on a proposal. 

Q: To move to another area—industry. You have earlier 
been the industry minister, and continue to express strong 
views on the subject. Could you ebborate on your 
government's liberalisation policy, for instance? 

A: Bui this is a subject where I can only express mv views, 
and it becomes very difficult in government to express 
personal views, because then you are mtcrfeiing in 
policy-making in what is not your area... 

Q: Well, you used to be a$.sociated with the industry 


I 


A: No. I don't think one needs to go in 
for any imports where the railways are 
concerned. Of course, wc need tech¬ 
nology to haul heavy-duty freight 
trains, to haul longer passenger trams, 
to have trams which can take on fa.stcr 
trains. Goods trains for instance, 
move at a speed of about 20-25 kms 
per hour on the broad gauge and on 
the metre gauge, at a speed of 14-i5 
kms per hour. Now, if you have better 
tracks which can carry more weight 
and which can take "care of faster 
speeds, these are technologies wc 
need. 

Qt So that means you will Import 
technology? 



ministry... | 

A: 1 believe, and I continue to believe > 
that a multinational presence in India i 
in the non-essential sector should be ! 
done away with. And we should go in ; 
for an industrial policy which very j 
categorically makes it clear to these 
companies that only in the priority j 
sectors, where we need high technolo- ; 
gy, which we don't have but is neces- 1 
sary for us, that we would like to buy 
such technology where we can afford 
it. or if the only way of getting that 
technology is through financial col¬ 
laboration. then we should go in for it. 
But beyond that, the Indian market 
for the multinationals, or inviting 





1 them to ^ct up their units here in 
seetois where v\e don’t need them, ^ 

;ind Pepsi C'*)Ia is just one ot those 
examples. I'oday, hiiet'cases are made from I 

tti collaboration with American 
I’ourister India, all Members ot UftfUriMfH 

; Parliament have been given those. tllOKOVI 

You have foreign etillaboration to (to 

prt>diice toys m India, to produce 
commodes, and technology to pro- Jk 

duce kitchen sinks. :ind a whole lot of 
: other non-essential sectiirs, where we mC 

should ask them to pack up and go. » • 

Q: So what does liberalisation mean 
then? 

' A: I.iberali^aiion cannot mean that India should open its 
doors for exploitation, and here, it’s just plain cxploila- 
: tion. I also do not lav our these international brand-names 
being used in our counirv. because these put the mdige- 
! nous manufacturer at a tremendous disadvantage, even 
, though theii products might be equally goixl. 1 know small 
I footwear manufacturers who could never compete with 
Haiti And then Bata would go to these people as they 
became bankrupt, and tell them, you make il, we ll pul 
' oiM stamp and market it tor you That's the only way they 
: survived. 

! A large ruirnber ot these multinationals use our 
I facilities Who makes these toothpastes and soaps, and so 
I on? I am sure that vou have little units in Bombay and 
; elsewhere which are making soaps for Hindustan Lever, 1 
: am sure Godiej lends its faciltics to multinationals. We are 
! losing on all sides. Our indigenous industries cannot grow, 

I they cannot compete within the country, forget their being 
■ able to export things ahroad. And another aspect of this is 
I that these multinationals come in saying, wc will export 
' things from India, and they make a deal while getting their 
licence or permission to establish their units here. What 
I they are exporting is not what they produce. Do you know 
1 that I lindustan Lever, which has the largest share of toilet 
! .soaps in the country, don't export soaps anywhere outside 
1 India?Inlernationnl brand- name, but they are using it only 
I within the country. And this holds good for toothpaste and 
I most of these toiletry manufacturers. Instead of an Indian 
I export house doing its exports, these multinationals 
I produce consumer goods here, buy up things which our 
‘ export houses would have sent out, and claim that they 
; have fulfilled their export commitments. So, these are 
some of the areas where discussing so-called liberalisation, 
wc actiiallv get into a situation of total exploitation of our 
I economy by the multinationals, and I can’t accept this. 

; Q: So now it seems that the Maruti 1000 stays. What about 
, Pepsi? After all, you kicked out Coca Cola (in 1977). 

: A: I am n<.)l authorised to speak on Pepsi, it’s for the 
; mmi'-try of industry and the minister for food processing, I 
I think, who can speak on it. But there arc one or two things 
' that matters about Pepsi which need to be discussed. 

I Pepsi came into the country saying that...firstly, of 
: course, Pepsi hail no business to come into the country, 

I they came in through kickbacks that they must have given 
to these earlier government leaders. Secondly, they have 
now upped the cost of the project from the original Rs 
12-13 crore** to Rs 70 crorcs pius, which makes me suspect 
that tijpy have siphoned off a lot of money from India by 
over-invoicing the machinery that they arc bringing into 
the C(S«|ntry. So whatever money that was offered as 
kickl^ks, they have made that and more. Thirdly, 


"Yes,Pepsi must go 
from Indisy but 
unfortunatoly it Is for 
the govomuioiit to 
dochto” 




1 they promised to create 50.000 jobs in 
‘ ’ Punjab. My information is that they 

IflliSt have created no jobs, and the number 

ia,iiut of jobs that will become available 

111 It In ##br ultimately in this huge investment will 
ly IIW fvr perhaps even touch four figures— 

mootto could he under a thousand jobs. And 

the next point is that this whole idea of 
fruit processing about which so much 
of noise has been made, about how 
jgA they'll process the fruit in India. 

grown in Punjab, and how' this whole 
project was going to help the farmers 
* of Punjab, and how this processed 

fruit was going to be exported to the rest ot the 
world. Now they have backed out ot that, and have said 
that ihcv are nrU going to export this fruit because it’s very 
expensive to export it. Now cither vou made a project 
report, you made a slud> of the maikets abroad, etc., and 
then set up vaiur unit.. I do not believe that an .Amcric.afn 
company of the calibre ot Pepsi could have made such a 
mistake, of not making a project report and not under¬ 
standing the economies of processing thi'^ tniit and ihen 
exporting it and making money on it. 

Related to this also is the point th.it thev aie now going 
to make potato chips. Now making pi'itato chips in Punjab 
and then marketing them in India. doesn't make sense 
even as some kind of domestic enteijinsc. because potato 
chips arc made all over the country by small and cottage 
industries. So therefore, to me this whole IVpsi thing has 
been one big exorcise in cheating the Ciovernmenl of 
India and the Indian people, and particularlv the people of 
Punjab. They have taken advantage ol the economic and 
political situation in Punjab, and the Congiess government 
decided to make some money out ot them, ami now the 
people of Punjab are going to be left high and iliy because 
nothing is going to come their way. Yes, Pepsi must go 
from India, but untortiinatelv il is for the government to 
decide. 


^‘These 
multliiattoiMls buy 
up things our 
export iKHises 
wouM have sent 
(Hit and claiin they 
havofulflltod 
export 

oompittmoifts ■sol 

oan*taoeop!ttlito^ 
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Q: You have ju.^t been appointed on 
the Cabinet committee to look into the 
Bhopal case. The case has been 
reopened, but was it something that 
the government had to do? 

A: Yes. we have taken two very 
important J**cisions on Bhopal. First¬ 
ly, we have rejected the judgement, 
which as the Janata Dal, and trade 
unionists, and as any patriotic Indian 
should have done, we had rejected it 
earlier. Because that was a ‘fixed" 
judgement. The man who delivered it, 
has gone to the international court of 
justice, he got his reward, and a lot of 
other people who were involved in the 
settlement need U) be investigated. 
Q: Does your government plan to 
investigate these people? 




'^hat was a fixed 
judgement... 
people involved 
in the Mttlement 
need to be 
investigated" 


A; I don't think that our government has such plans at the 
moment, but they certainly need investig.iting. They were 
always in league with Union CTarhide. Don’t forget the wav 
Union Carbide came into the country, the way the Bhopal 
plant was commissioned and run, and ail the things that 
hiippjjncd in the aftermath of that explosion. j 

0: VVh> haveuT any steps been taken to blacklist the I 
company? | 

A: Well, that will depend on what happens from now on. 
The important point is that we have rejected that 
judgement, and iheicforc, we have libeialed our country 
from the kind of sellout that (Rajiv) (iandhi and hi's 
government had organised by using the Supieme Cvmrl. 
rhe decision to provide interim "relief to the Mcliins 
numbering over four lakhs, every cili/en in thi^sc }(> wards 
will he given interim lelicf. 

I believe that on Bhopal, we have viiidieated vnir earlier 
stand. I he significance of what we have done is not merely 
helping the people who were involved, but rcsioiing the 
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dignity ol the countrs vvhieh had been moiigaged b\ the 
('ongress government to an American multinational. 

(J: lo get to the political situation, what is happening on 
Piinjah? 

A: (In) Punjab, we have taken initiatives whuh I think are 
in the right directmn I teel that we shvuiUt itiovl in the 
diiection of finding a solution to the pic»h{cin in the 
not'toti-dist.int fiituie 

Q: I’he situation seems a lot more ho|H*less in .famniu and 
Kashmir. 

A: Yes, in Jarnrnii and Kashmir we .ue now paving for the 
anli-national policies that were pursued In the (Tmgiess 
Party, which totallv alienated the people tniin the denuj' 
ciatic process It is \cr\ funnv foi Mr (iamihi to keep 
saying now that we are mishandling the situation . he is 
the architect ot the situation, we .iie tairvinn Mr (Timihrs 
baby. 

Q: Is it true that you have banned Pure Drinks (the makers 
of Campa Cola) on Indian Railways? 

A: There's no such ban, but Pure Drinks owe*' the railways 
Ks twx) croies The pri>peity ot the lailw.^vs ihev are 
occujning is (worth) Rs ,‘^0 croies, and :f •: were m the 
hands o! a private developer, it would be worth many 
more fifty crores. .And the man. (Pure Dunks ch.urman) 
Charanjit ^iiv'b, has been defving the courts with impun¬ 
ity, and manipulating .ind man.iging to avoul paving his 
dues t»> the railways, when a potter on the streets is 
removed with a lathi. .Any kind of cheating ot the 
gineinment. and this one law tor the pov>r and another for 
the rich will not be allowed at least until I am in jxmer. 
Q: What do you have to say to the general impression of the 
people that vours is a weak government which is hound to 
fall? 

A: You know, wc aie a govcinmeiu with onlv U.s 
members or so in the present iloiise ot 525 membeis. And 
with our 145 members we were able to pass constitutiiMial 
amendments, that shows the strength, and not the 
weakness ot the government. Wc were strong enough to 
repudiate the mighty American multinational, and tell 
them, ‘go to hell". So what is the yardstick to decide 
whether wc aic strong or weak’' The Prime Minisiei ot the 
strong government could not dare to go to Punjab and talk 
to the people like wc are doing. 1 believe that wc arc a very 
strong government, and we are going to run the country 
for the five-year mandate that the people have given us. 
InimifhwedlfyShitaiSIdhwsInNewIMM 
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PETROCHEMICALS 

Art of the possible 

Darbari Seth snatches the Haldia 
petrochemicals project—and leaves R. P. Goenka 
behind—speechless 


M M ■ t was as it the project 
AA was ordained for us/' 

™ ™ says Darbari Seth Very 

likely, if the past has 
H anything to do with the 
future. Seth, chairman of a group of 
Tata concerns—among them 'I ata l ea 
and Tata C hemicals—walked into Cal¬ 
cutta in the last week of December; 
and walked off less than a month later, 
on 22 January. IW with a Rs 3,001) 
crore naphtha cracker project and fi\e 
downstream projects at Haldia, a 
sleepy. West Bengal port-township 

In the process, he left an enviable 
pack of industrialists dumbfounded 
with his finesse- Rama Prasad 
Goenka, who had been gunning for 
the project for the past five years, and 
had even formed a joint venture com¬ 
pany with the West Bengal govern¬ 
ment to run it; Dhiruhhai Ambani, 
w'hose petrochem ambitions are tailing 
apart at Patalganga. and wJio craved 
Haldia as an alternate swansong, what 
with a change of government: V'iren 
Shah, the Rs 400 crore iron-man, and 
his ambitious counterpart in Calcutta, 
Ispat group's Mohanlal Mittal. Ihe 
Singhanias, Raunaq Singh of Apollo 
Tyres, the list goes on. What really 
struck home was the fact that while 
the assorted industrialists heavily 
publicised their intent, Seth moved 
quietly.swiftly, and with elan. Some¬ 
thing that may go down in corporate 
history hooks as the “Bombay I louse" 
style. All Cioenka said was how “pain¬ 
ful" an experience this education was. 

To hear Seth tell it. on 29 December 
last, he was in Calcutta to attend a 
Tala Tea hoard meeting (presumably 
to complete formalities for taking over 
Bangalore-hascd Consolidated Coffee 
l.td) and met Asim Dasgupta, West 
Bengal's finance minister “So I told 
him," relates Seth, “I was glad that 
I laldia has finally got off to a start and 
that many people have shown interest. 
But as a technical man I believe inat if 
the Haldia project is to be a success, it 
cannot be a fragmented project. It 
should be an integrated project.” 
Here lies the masterstroke. Haldia, 


planned as a naphtha cracker plant. 

supplying raw material downstream 
tor the manufactuie of ethvlenc, prop¬ 
ylene. butadiene, benzene and other 
chemicals -made sense, acconiing to 
Seth, only if that logical step between 
primary producer and consume is was 
taken. Very simply: it all goes to one 
bidder. 

C'oiuinumg his tale. Seth says Das- 
gupt.i came up with soip.ething on the 
lines of “Your suggestion is very 
dramatic." Seth ci'untered with a 
modest relrain that it was onlv a "con¬ 
cept and that it is 'neithei a sugges¬ 
tion nor a proposal ' Finance minister 
Dasgupta, in an apparent stroke of 
naisettc - read: mo\e to snare the big 
fish asked Seth how this concept 
"could he made a reality". Seth, ever 
helpful, returned to Bombay , and was 
back in Calcutta armed with a full 
proposal barely two weeks later. By 21 
January. when Seth was once more in 
Calcutta - for another "f ata lea board 
meeting—the ^word was out: Haldia 
belongs to the Tat as. and R.I’ 
Goenka picks up the .scraps. The offi¬ 
cial coniirmation came thiee days la¬ 
ter in the state Assemblv, when chief 



Jyoti Basu went 
public with the 
dramatic turnaround 
—West Bengal 
had snared a top 
industrial house 


I minister Jyoti Basu went public with 
: this dramatic tiiinaiound. Bui the 
! piMiil was made--West Beng.il has 
I snared a top industrial house. 

At the cost ot another, but that is 
the Wiiy of all busiiie'^s. Five \eais ago 
Goenka formed <i joinl-veniuie com¬ 
pany with the West Bengal Industrial 
Development C oip (WBIDC), called 
Haldia Fenoehemicals Lhi (HIM.) 
with lull hacking o! the state govein- 
nienl. The \eimire giadually snowbal¬ 
led into a classic ('entie-vlate l^attle 
lor supremacy, with New Delhi tup¬ 
ping up Basil's pel pio|eet. And Basil. 



Finance minister j 
Asim Dasgupta 
asked Seth how his 
concept of an 
integrated project 
“couidbehiadea 
realKy". Seth 
obliged...and walked 
off with the whole 
project 
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One school of thought 
maintains that Goenka 
was never really 
in..> last October, 
Gopi Arora stumped 
for Ambani 



III hujpini! rmi)lii>nal \itiiol on 

anMliini; lhal spelt Ra)iv (laiulhi. lUil 
111 a '‘Udden nunu. (iandhi showed up 
las! Oelobei to la\ the UPl tounda- 
lion stone with intieh lanfaie. I'hough 
some heaxed a smh ot relief, me‘st 
people eoneetlx inteipieled the move 
as a pie-cleelion stunt, moie lo swing 
liasu’s letl-wing eomiades low aids the 
( oneies^d). than to tullill any fantasy 
about .in nulustiiallx ilexelopcd Hen- 
g.tl (iandhi s elecltual demise a 
month latei firmed the piojeet up still 
moie- Basil was now *i majin force in 
tile new goveinmenl. and wouUI be 
able to jxush the prt'jeei thioiigli veiy 
tjiuckly. OiiK, liasii the mastet- 
stralegist that he is kept his options 
about .1 panne I wide open, A horde of 
hopefuls steppe<,l in. 

Idtimalelv, it was Seth's wm. I'hc 
Tala stalwart, under the Tata Tea ban¬ 
ner. will chip in Rs 1S5 crores as equi¬ 
ty toi the Haldia pro|ccl—inmieally 
for Cioenka, it will continue to be 
known as Haldia Pelioehemicals. The 
state govcrnnienl will contribute Rs 
190 croies to the total equity pegged at 
Rs 750 eiores. The balance 49 per cent 
will be disbursed through public sub¬ 
scription. I'erni loans will account for 
a further Rs 2,250 crores. 

Seth was initially hesitant about a 
joint venture, but the Basu-Dasgupia 
team won him around to their point of 
view'. There is yet another round of 
convincing left: to tell Seth to share 
some ethylene production with 
Goenka, possibly in two downstream 
units. A six-member committee— 


three from the state and the rest, Tata 
executives —has been formed to speed 
up the project Bombay House gossip 
has S.K. Ganguly, chief petrochem 
negotiator for Basu, as Fialdia 
Peliochem’s chairman, the post of 
managing director going to a Fata i 
nominee. (Speculation is rife about 
the deal including Seth being asked to 
pick up a sick unit, perhaps Bengal 
Potteries, Wags say Goenka picked up 
Ciramphone ('o. of India in much the 
same way. Only, the operation is still a 
burden for him, and Haldia remains a 
di.stant dieam.) 

Both corporate and political obser¬ 
vers are quick to praise Basil's quick¬ 
stepping. But even within this haloed 
circle of commentators, there are di- 
vergeiU views about what exactly hap¬ 
pened. One school ot thought main¬ 
tains that Goenka was never reallv in. 
In Oetober-November last year, e.\- 
finarice secretary Gopi Arora and Ra¬ 
jiv's economic adviser Montek Singh 
Ahluvvalia(,sec Si 'nijav 24 — 
her I9S9} slumped for Ambani as the 
WBIDC partner. Therefore, they 
maintain. Goenka’s shaky seat was up 
foi giabs anyway. 

Anothei point of view -not entirely 
unexpected in business circles-savs 
Basil's controversial son C'handan was 
im the Ambani take. This is a view 
lepeatcdly endorsed by the West Ben- 
gtil Bharatiya .lanata Party members, 
arch enemies of the stale-based left. 
To make it all appear straight, other 
industrialists also had to be called in 
lor discussions on Haldia. Seth took 
this opporlunitv, and despite being a 
late entrant in the race, worked the 
Tata magic on Basu. 

A third argument has a Calcutta 
newspaper in the act. Goenka, goes 
the wisdom,chipped in with funds to 
keep this paper afloat. When he disco¬ 
vered that he was losing out as a Basu 
favourite, he orchestrateJ media 
campaign against the chief minister. 
Ba.su w'as so livid that he axed Goenk- 
a's chances iminediutely. After that, it 
was merely a question of who offered 
the best deal. 

j Point. Coiinlerpoini. But that is 
where the analogy to music ends. This 

business, where one conducts power 
with more power. Not a flimsy baton. 
Basu has plenty of clout, and Seth is 
not without influence cither. How one 
plays the other will now be corporate 
history. Perhaps Goenka, despite the 
heartburn, is a lucky man.# 

5ud99pCMknymrUwhhO^ 
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COMPANIES I 

Peer 1 

pressure 

Peerless heavyweights 
knuckle down for 
a court battle ! 

i 

It is back to the court 
house for Peerless ! 
General Kmance and i 
Investment Co . a Rs ; 
8(K) crorc powerhouse 
and India's laigcst ; 
non-banking invest- 1 
ment company. The actors arc the | 
same, but this time round, the charges ^ 
are different. | 

Parvenu millionaire Parasmal | 
Lodha -once the single largest Peer- | 
less shareholder—stands accused ot j 
forgerv and cheating by the company's j 
heavy w eighlM chan man and m.inag- | 
ing director P C. Sen, and S.K Roy. j 
brother of Peerless fouiidci B.K. 



Roy. Moreover, the Sen-Roy-led 
group claim that Lodha owes the 
company Rs 2.hi crores -almost four 
crores if interest is added on The 
company filed criminal charges again>i 
Lodha. hi.s wife Madhu and father 
Manoharmal in Novembci last year, 
but they were able to get themselves 
bailed out a month later. The ease is 
now due for hearing. 

These charges relate to a real-estate 
development project on Uoudon 
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; Street, dll up nidikel eeiilial C alciiila 
j thdroughlare. AeeorJin^ to :in aeiee- 
meiU signed between Peeiless diui 
Indu Cionn < omnieuial Pvt 

Ltil- later elidiiged io Hhdgvalakshnn 
Ltd—a l,odha venliiie. I.odha le- 
eeived Rs 2 M eiores to eonstmel 
>4.000 stju.ire teci of coninieieial 
space in si\ months The agicement 
was Mjjned m June Lks?. sav IVeiless 
officials, and e\en punided tor a 
grace peiiod of si\ months in ease 
Lodha was not able to deliver m lime. 
4hen contention is two-fold- the con- 
■ St ruction was never completed, and 
j documents ponluced bv Loilha to 
I defend hirnselt h.td loiged signatures. 

I swinging the deal in his favour. 

I Hence, the criminal clniigcs biought 
I against Liulha 

I The other side, of course, has a 
; different story to tell Accoiding to a 
' spokesman vif the Lodha camp (as the 
i matter is sub |udice. people are un- 
i willing to be identified) plans for llie 
; building. were changed numeious 
' times. The piofvosal, origmallv in- 
; tended as a resivlenlial complex, was 
' later changed to an hoiel - therehue, 
i the delay. There is no hi each of 
! contract, they asseit And besides, 

I thev say, m ease of a dispute an 
j independent aibiter slunild have been 
i appinnted. as provided foi in Section 
! lb of the agreemeni. 
j Howevei. <iccinding to manv'corpo- 
I late Wcitehcis, the hone ol contention 
: is icallv the much-coveted Peeiless 
i shares. Hounded bv taxmen and eon- 
; troversies. I.odha resigned fiom the 
I Peerless boaul m Match P^SS. At that 
I time, he came to an airangement with 
I Roy for transferring his shares which 
i would serve to break L(vdha'‘ link 
. with PeeilcsN (The price at which 
. shares changed hands is still a eU>selv- 
, guarded secret.) Now. howevei, theie 
appears to be a rider. A second agree¬ 
ment was signed, sav cominmy insid- 
; ers. which said ih.it l.odlia wouki buv 
I back the shares once llie cimtiovcisK's 
I died (lown But both Roy <ind chair- 
i man Sen arc unwilling to sell shares 
; hack to Lodha. This ha> led tc^ a lot of 
1 heartburn. Perhaps that is why, say 
j obseivers, ,Sen found himself arrested 
! in mid-September on ehaiges of 
I violating the F^ireign Lxchanje Reg¬ 
ulation Act. And Lodha. in turn, was 
dumped with cnminal chaiges against 
him. 

The truth will out in court. UnlP 
then—as has happened in the past 
three years—it is lime for trading 
accusaiiims. • 

Debjsnl Sinha/CahuHa 


COMPANIES 

Set free, forever? 

Bombay Dyeing share prices signal great 
times for the company, hut arch-rival Reliance 
is still good for a few surprises 




You may call it defying 
gravity —or Dhirubhai 
Ambani. And if you 
look at its share price, 
you might say that 
Bombay Dyeing's for¬ 
tunes are up there with 
the .satellites. Since general elections 
were announced on 17 October last, 
the beleaguered company’s shares 
have shot up from the Rs 120 level to 
end up at Rs 208 by the end of last 
week. Just three months—and a 
change of government—later. “How 
can I comment? Honestly,’' says Bom¬ 
bay Dyeing chairman Niisli Wadia. “It 
is the stock markets that decides these 
things.” 

Going by this logic, stock-brokers, 
analysts and investors appear to be 
dead certain that V.P. Singh as Prime 


Minister means good limes ahead ^or 
the company. It means, perhaps, that 
TJhirubhai Ambani’s Reliance group 
will not receive favoured treatment 
any longer. And Wadia, who—ironi¬ 
cally enough—pays out over Rs 100 
crorcs a year to buy paraxylene, a raw 
material for the ultimate manufacture 
of polyester, from rival Reliance at 
inflated lates, will now have to pay 
less than half the amount. As Wadia 
cautiously told Sunday last Decem¬ 
ber: ‘T expect justice and fairplav 
from this government.” 

In Wadia’s lexicon, ”justice and 
fairplay” ties in neatly with stock mar¬ 
ket expectations, however much he 
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may like to dis¬ 
tance himself from it. 

Wadia's problem is that 
Reliance--the only private 
manufacturer of para- 
xylene—sells it to Bombay 
Dyeing at ’mport prices, 
with duties and processing 
charges added on. That 
works out to almost Rs 
22,00(1 |>er tonne, while Re¬ 
liance’s cost price is more 
like Rs l(),00(). Wadia is 
forced to buy stock from 
Reliance as, more often 
than not, imports do not 
arrive on time. Ordinarily, 
paraxylenc imports are 
routed through the Indian 
Petrochemicals Corp. Ltd. 

(IPC'L). But Reliance, 

maintains Wadia, charges I- — 

I POL import rates but delivers domes¬ 
tically made paraxylene. A perfect set¬ 
up. according to the Bombay Dyeing 
camp, and a prime example of Re¬ 
liance manoeuvenng. Reliance offi¬ 
cials, expectedly, deny any wrong¬ 
doing. 

This IS precisclv where the Raja can 
step in, as far as the Ambani dooms- 
davers arc concerned. And it appears 
he has—-along with the far more overt 
move to get engincciing giant Larsen 
& Toubio out of the Reliance hold. In 
mid-January, the government updated 
and leleased a Bureau of Industrial 
Costs and Prices (BICP) report on 
paiaxylene cost. The report, which 
was allegedly shelved for a year at 
Ambani's urging, pegged the “fair” 
price of paraxylenc at Rs 9,S50 per 
tonne. 


The famed Ambani 
fightbackison. 
And Wadia is nowhere 
near home and 
dry--even he knows 
that 



This means Wadia is flying high, say 
stock market pundits, he has been set 
free by V.P. Singh. Not quite. 

The famed Ambani fightback is on. 
And Wadia is nowhere near home and 
dry—-even he knows that. 

SUNOAV 4~Y0 PMfuary 1000 


The BICP report has be¬ 
come mired in the ministry 
morass, led on by bureauc¬ 
rats and ministers who are 
suddenly—and convenient¬ 
ly-dragging their feet 


while passing the repoii aioun<I lor 
ncccssaiv appiovals 

Nusli Wadia and Anil Ambani— 
Dhiiubhai’s go-getting younger son- 
and IPC L chairman liasrnukh Shah 
were in New Delhi on 24 January, for 
a protracted session of neg(.»iialions 
with government officials Petroche¬ 
micals secretiny M.S CjiII chaired the 
meeting, but fin;mce sccrclarv Himal 
Jalan ran the show. sa\ insjdeis 
W'adia submilled in waiting that it the 
government ieduced paraxslcne 
prices to around Rs pet tonne, 

his cornpanv would in turn reduce the 
price of DM'r. a chcmicid dcrixed 
from paiaxylene- -and used to manu¬ 
facture polyester \arn In Rs 
This move, aigiicd \Vadi;t. would ulti¬ 
mately benefit the consumer 
But the go\ ernment remained un¬ 
moved. No case for any ieduction in 
the paiaxylene duly structure, it 
maintained. So. the inipoit 
price remains high .And it 
Wadia goes lo Dhiiubhai 
for the chemical—-and he 
coniinues ti' do so -the 
canny Ciiijarati will over¬ 
charge him So n goes. 1 he 
Raja may w.iit foi the 
budget lo reiilly spring an\ 
duly or price-related mu- 
prises lo elevate Bombay 
Dyeing .ind trip up Re¬ 
liance--at least that is what 
Wadia and the slock mar¬ 
ket would lo\c lo believe. 
Bui with Ambani around, 
anything is possible. .Ask 
Wadia. He knows idl about 
it.» 

Otoa Tam/Bornbay 
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■ Waiver 
wobble 

W h\ shi'ol your 
mouth off/ 

Wouldn’t lliey have voted 
for you an> wav, with the 
Ra|i\ -sickness setting in? 
When vou went around 
asking to he eleeted, 
trving to tap the farmer 
vote banks—“Saying all the 
while that the country was 
broke- -did you ever stop 
to think what a loan 
w'aivcr means? Did you 
jump on the idea simplv 
because Devi Lai is so hot 
in National Front politics'^ 


say first it W'ill cost the 
cvchcqucr Rs 12»0(I0 
erores, then Rs 14,000, 
then Rs 8.tM)0 and then Rs 
lOdKXl erores. What's up, 
don't you know w hei e the 
money will come from? 
First you say the Centre 
will handle it alL 
magnanimous soul. I'hen 
you panic, so it’s a bit of 
the Centre, and the rest of 
this amazing sum split 
down the States. But from 
wheic, really? More 
octroi, more .sales tax. 
more income lax? But 
haven't you promised 
some benfits in these 



Madhu Dandavate: wobbly? 


If yes, didn't you realise 
most of his brainwaves 
are hoi potatoes? Like 
this one, this loan waiver 
busincs.s, Rs lO.(MM) 
write-offs for ’ small, 
marginal, and landless 
farmers and artisans" 
Great stuff-happy 
tarmers, granaries 
overflow, green 
revolutions one after the 
other, bringing on the 
golden age of golden 
corn, or w'hatever. But 
India, dear leaders, is a 
country of farmers. So 
many, that even your 
mind boggles with the 
total sum needed to fulfill 
your promise. So huge a 
sum, that your Prime 
Minister, finance minister 
and Planning Commission 
chief can't handle it, and 
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areas also? Then you have 
a railway minister 
screaming for subsidies. 
Erase the dreams, dear 
leaders, please come 
down to earth. Before the 
dreams erase you. 


Stock quote 


"Nexttim«DarlMri 
Seth teHs you he’s 
not interested in 
you. prepare for 
your funeral. 
Bombay House 
style.” 

A disgruntled 
industrialist, after 
Seth walked off with 
the Haldic. project 



■ Banking on 
shares 

I f you think only foreign 
banks are desperate for 
suxrk market 

money—forget it. The era 
of the .share boom and 
mega-issues—gathering in 
Rs 1(),(K)0 last year 
alone—have nationalised 
banks panting for the 
spoils, too. Slicking up 
and following in the 
footsteps of our banking 
superiors include as many 
gimmicks they lay on to 
attract fat commissions 
and interest earnings from 
companies raising money. 
That means-H>h, glory 
be—picking up clients' 
tabs with an 
under-the-table intent. 

All costs for advertising 
the issue. Tabs for those 
five-star press 
conferences. A holiday or 
two for the company 
cxexutives who select the 
lucky bank(s). In short: 
everything. With good 
reason. Which banker 
would say no to anything 
between Rs 5 and 500 
erores locked up in the 
bank-books for three 
months or more? Lend 
this money around for 
high interest, short-term 
loaas and you have 
fattened bottomlines at 
the year-end. Fat enough 
to earn a round of 
applause from New 
Delhi, that bureaucratic 
heaven-on-earth. 
Whatever happened to 
public sector morals? Or 
is it just a touch of "what 
the private sector does 
today...” 

■ INCAB’s 
kitent 

T his is one of those— 
closely beld-cOmpany 
trying to spread its base, 


crore maker of 
cables—among other ^ 
things, for the Navy, and. 
for the Air Force's Jaguar 
aircraft—is diversifying 
into jelly-fitted cables for 
telecommunications. The 
company plans to raise R.S 
31.*) erores in a 
mid-February public issue 



pansion, iNCAB 
dttstries Ltd. Rs 1$!) 


K.Tapiirlah: 
ctiaimian INCAB 

to fund the expansion, a 
project backed by a 
technical collaboration 
with Eriscsson Cables, a 
subsidiary of Swedish 
telecom giant Ericsson 
Akiiebolagcl. The public 
issue will increase 
INCAB’s capital base 
from Rs six erores to Rs 
13 erores. The company’s 
chairman and his 
associates currently hold 
26 per cent of the equity, 
with financial institutions 
chipping in with 46 per 
cent, and TICC Holdings 
Ltd. of Britain accounts 
for 26 per cent. The rest is 
in the market, with a total 
shareholder strength of 
3,000. Small company, 
big plans. With telecom, 
anything is possible. 


■.m 
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/Vt the h'iunchingof Lalit 

Suh\s discotheque at 
Holiday Inn, Vinod 
Khanna and Pooja Bedi 
were a conspicuous couple. 
Pooja^of coursc^truc to 
form wore a rnicfo-mini 
dress with apmnging 
neckline. Not content with 
dancing the evening away 
the duo made a together 
exit. And where do you 
think they tMided up? Well, 
your guess is as £o^ as 


coiiHiiiAck time 

A ditya Pancholi’s.Or Sonu 
Walia’s for that matter. 
Even by film industry 
standards the irony of it all 
was a bit too much. Wlien 
Vimxi Khanoa first rc- 
turned to India he began 
dating Sonu Walia who is 
now going around with 
KabtrBedi* And Vinod 
Khanna has now vswitdted 
his attentions to Kabir's 
daughter. That’s the way 
the cookie crumbles in 
Bombay's film woiid. 

T be totest on Deepti 
Naval is^bat she is making 


a comeback in a big way. 
She has bagged 
the lead cole opposite 
Chunky Pandey in Ramesh 
Khanna’s Copula. She also 
has. Suhhash Ghai’s Sauda-^ 
^ar\i\ hand. While these 
are the typical masala films 
that Ms Naval has had tu 
accept, she is also getting 
ready to direct a film enti¬ 
tled Aks. It is, appropriate¬ 
ly enough, a woman- 
oriented subject and stars 
Ms Navals real-life 


^^fter three flops in a row 
Amitahh Bachchan is a 
changed man. He was m his 
element at the shooting of 
Shashi Kapom's Aiooba , 
for instance Pointing at 
Shashi he loudly bellowed 
for everybody to hear, 
‘'Who says Hitler is dead? 
He is very much alive. You 
see that fat old man there 
with a stick in his hand ? 
He’s Hitler.” 

Ilie '‘fat old man”, good 




sport that he is. look no 
offence and smiled chai- 
mingl) instead. 

W 

WW hile Kimi Kalkar has 
taken to acting in a M*irathi 
U\mLkFunamrHiiii. 
Varsha Usgaonkar i'^enei 
known as the Kiini Kaiktu 
of the Nfaralhi screen, is all 
set to conquer the Huuii 
screen in way She has 
aiready been signed h-j 
Umesh Mehra lor his Indo- 
Sovici co-production Sh 
kflr/opposite Mifhun ( hak- 
raborty. 

With Knni on the veigc 
of quitting films and set¬ 
tling down into holy mairi- 
many. Varsha may pr<>\e to 
be an ideal screen replace¬ 
ment foi her And she has 
coloured eves, too • 






swectheait, Nana Patekar. 

Etven if Sanjav Dutt's 

faithful directors ditch him. 
he need not worry. For, 

Raj Sippy remains faithful 
to the end. He has cast him 
in Thanedar, Indradha^ 
nush, Kurukshetrat^ndAag 

g amare Se^ne Mein, 
bviously, Sippy believes 
in throwing caution to the 
winds when it comes to his 
favourite henr, 

Wil! jA>nieone remind 
him of the old saying about 
familiarity breeding con¬ 
tempt? 


(Tc»p) Aitutftbh Bachchan 
changed iiwti; 



luniiiiTTrLL 

















BOOK EXTRACT 


EPIC 

REMAKE 


' Excerpts from Garry O’ Connor s hook on the 
I production of Peter Brook's Mahabharat —the film 


F oi The Miduihharata Biook him¬ 
self had Tt) circle the world man\ 
times to bring the demi-g(His and 
supeihuman beings out of India 
and into the souls of his actms. 
With C'arriere he had inaugurated an 
original appioach to casting, using C'ar- 
ricre's script, with the play\Mighl in attend¬ 
ance, Brook auditioned actors from all 
parts of the ^\orld. Brook then made 
C'arriere, in front of the actors, play the 
characters. Fnmi then on possession 


■w'' , .1. 




(Above) Vyasa starts to 
tell the child the story of 
Ms race; (right) BMsma 
contemplates the 
problem of life-long 
celibacy 

became a complicated, 
miraculous process. 
Some actors, when the 
work came to be filmed, 
believed that only then 
had they become fully 
changed into the person¬ 
ages they were con- 
veyiqg. Some, with the 
crude practicality of 
Haitian voodoo. 



had been pencil ated straight 
away. Others resisted in differing degrees 
Several switched from one character to 
playing another. 

F.ach of these individuals, highly recog¬ 
nisable as ‘Brooktian* actors, hail a definite 
natioiiahly. yet their natuMiahly did not 
impose on their character. For example, 
Yoshi Oida played Drona, the Brahmin 
sage and master of arms, like a Japanese 
and not like a Japanese. He bnnight to 
Drona the sympathy and heroism fiom 
his own culture that he 
recognised in Drona. yet 
he also made the charac¬ 
ter into a unique and 
timeless individual. His 
‘supra-nationalism’ was 
the product of working 
with Brook for twenty 


If 7Vie Mahahharutu is 
the universal story of 
mankind - the mirror in 
which every human 
being can sec him or 
herself, as Oida called 
it—the actor himself, as 
Hamlet says, also holds 
a mirror up to nature. 
Brook's actors em¬ 
ployed their own nation¬ 
al characteristics, but 
were endowed with 
something extra—an 
essence of universality, 
an appeal which crossed 
boundaries. Brook's 
method of work drew 
from each a range of 
expression that not only 
freed him or her to re¬ 
ceive the character, but 
made the meaning as 
broad as it could con¬ 
ceivably be. 

How do you achieve 
the magic and directness 
of a children's folk-tale, 
of scripture, and 
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of myth iind legend eveiyv^here? 
The Italian Vittorio Mezzogiorno 
conflicted with the problem playing the 
legendary wariior Arjiina, son of Indra. 
king of the gods, related that the words ol 
Brook that helpeil the imisl - and. typical¬ 
ly, were said to someone else and only 
overneard—were ‘h' think of playing a 
god IS madness'. 

Brook never gei^raliscd In tact Hie 
Mutwhhurafa achieved its univeisality by 
being, at everv ptnnt. clear and specific. 
Paradi>xically and completely unlike mod¬ 
ern attempts to collectivise leligious texts 
and iiniveisalisc rituals--its richness was 
one of a deepened and concentrated im¬ 
age. Taking the best from each country he 
distilled it, or painted it deeper and harder 
so It stood out As Kissoon pointed out. 
‘Peter's intention is to simplify'. Mamadou 
Dioumc. who played the giant, demi-god 
Bhima, culled it 'imagination instead of 
determination'. 

The distinctive and gaunt six-foot-fivc 
flame, and finely sculpted hcail, of Sotigui 
Koiiyate as the ideal celibate warrior-god. 
Bhisma, hatl a powerful and unforgettable 
presence both on stage and on 
screen In the latter 
in particular, in close- 
up, Kouyaie's radiant 
spintiiai quality under¬ 
lined Bhisma’s renuncia¬ 
tion: ‘To avoid all con¬ 
flict, and for love of rny 
father, 1 swear the oath 
of absolute renuncia¬ 
tion. I will say it clearly. 

I abjure forever the love 
of woman.' 


Kouyate. a fifty- 
three-year-old ’Griot' 
from Upper Volta, is a 
highly sophisticated and 
all-round actor, dancer, 
singer and composer 
who has appeared in 
many African, German 
and French films. ‘Can I 
play God?’ he asked me 
when I met him at Join- 
ville studio. ‘No, it’s stu¬ 
pid; you have to be 
yourself plus “some¬ 
thing”, a force which is 
beyond you.' 

He had first created 
the role of Bhksma in the 
French version. 1 was 
struck by his relaxed 
Parisian manner and 
beautifully cut suit of 
black and grey silk, with 
leather-trimmed collar 
and pockets: not at all 


that of a sombre acolvlc of high art. Yet | 
he had, naluially, a stillness and timeless j 
hioad appeal, which might easily and \ 
instinctively have adjustcil themselves to i 
absorbing the presence of a god ; 

He found it very diflicult. Bhisma is the ' 
son of a goddess. Although he finally takes 
up arms on the side of the Kauiavas. his 
svmpathies lie with the Pandav.c- because 
he knows they have no father on eaith. and 
they were stripped bare of their lands and 
cheated of their possessions m the game of 
dice. 

It had been, in Kouyate's case, the 
tw'clve-day trip he and the cast made as 
pait of their prcparatoiy work on I he 
Mahabharala- \n particular the effect of 
the omnipresence of llinduisir which 
helped him to understand the problem. 
The ‘piofound attachment of the people to 
their religion and how it was trulv part of 
their life*, gave liim the solution. 1 had. at 
the same time, to be both man and god: 
never something in between the two.' 

Aj^nshna is you and me. and fire and 
I ■mwater.' The English actor, Bruce 
1 Mvers. who had been with Brook from the 




(Above) Tho gamoof 
dico; dofDDraiipodl 
disgiiisod at a serving 
dH 

I96tls, asked the same 
question as Kouyate, vet 
in a different way. 
Krishna, incarnation of 
the god Vishnu, de¬ 
scends on earth with his 
supernatural power to 
.save dharma, to restore 
the equilibrium which is 
menaced by the conflict 
of the Pandavas and the 
Kauravas. He has to 
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Mallika 
Sarabhai, who 
played 
Draupadi, 
complained that 
at first this ideal 
creature had 
been awfully 
misrepresented 


accept his rde, namely, 
that while as a god he 
can order destiny, as a 
man all he can do is to 
try to prevent the war, 
while still knowing it is 
inevitable. Krishna, 
therefore, is a highly 
ambiguous figure—*hc 
docs not answer ques¬ 
tions’—and he even dies 
like a human. That 
‘there is no certain wav’, 
according to Myers, 
sums him up. 

The key to being 
Krishna.’ Myeis finally 
resolved, was that ‘if 
you know something is 
going to happen, you 
are calm.' Parallel to the 
playing of Krishna, who 
sees people piercingly, 
who IS unscrupulous and 
resorts to tricks and lies 
to save the principle of 
harmony in the world, 
Myers observed that the 
more he worked with 
Brook, the more I see 
what can be achieved 
through calmness than 



'life: 



(L«ft) Shooting of the 
Bhagavad Gita acono; 
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through dynamism’. 

‘You might then ask 
where the emotion is in 
Krishna?’ Myers 
claimed that Brook’s 
answer to this would be 
that it is ‘not personal’ 
This was echoed by the 
diminutive Algerian 
Jewish actor, Maurice 
Benichou, the French 
Krishna, whom French 
critics credited with a 
smile more mysterious 
than the Mona Lisa 
‘You must not act Krish¬ 
na, but be present,’ saiil 
Benichou. 

What drew Mireille 
Maalouf to The 
Mahabharata, although 
she had worked fre^ 
quently with Brook 
since 197S» wastbe the me 
of war. Born in Paris, of 
Christian Lebanese and 
French parentage, she 
grew up in Beirut where 
she studied law. With 














dark, classical features 
and a compelling beau- 
ty, Maalouf played two 
key roles m both the 
French and English 
stage productions: Gan- 
ga. Goddess of the 
sacred river, the 
(ianges—the mother of 
Bhisma - and the Prin¬ 
cess (landhari, who on 
marrying the blind king. 
Ohritharashlra, binds 
up her eyes and 
embraces voluntary 
blindness. It is Gandhan 
who give . birth to a hun¬ 
dred sons, the 
Kauravas. 

Maalouf strongly 
identified the war be¬ 
tween the Pandavas and 
Kauravas—not only a 
civil war, but a family 
war in which every war¬ 
rior on both sides is 
somehow related -- 



scribed this transparency of non-being as 
needing incredibly precise and exact prepa 
ration, even to the extent of making sure, 
nightly, the creases in her veil were cor¬ 
rectly ironed and fell in exactly the same 
place. She had to act ‘without h^rmulating 
gestures’ and signify something concrete 
and true without making it smaller -and 
another colorato' she called it, a ‘special 
note or dimension’. Hard although it wa> 
for her to put her linger on it exactly -how 
can one describe possession, when one is 
simply possessed? - she felt just as pas¬ 
sionately involved after four years of play¬ 
ing this one page of text as she had been on 
the first night. 

Andrzej Seweryn, blond-haired, heroic 
looking, who enhanced with mysterious, 
Christ-Iike power the role of the Pandava 
Yiidhishthiia—son of Kunli and of Dhar- 
ma. the god of earthly harmony - -played 
his diametric opposite Duryodhana in the 
French version. Ferocious and evil and 
first-born of the Kauravas, Duryodhana 
desires rulership of the whole earth. These 
two characters, more than any of the 
others, hold /Vre Muhahharata on its 


Brook's actors 
in The 

Mahabharata 
employed their 
own national 
characteristics, 
but were 
endowed with 
something 
extra—an 
appeal which 
crossed 
boundaries 



whcit has continued without end 
in the Lebanon. For her. Gandhari is a 
complete, farseeing woman. She binds licr 
eyes to live in equality with her husband, a 
great act of love on which she never goes 
back. People have reproached Gandhari 
for her submissiveness, but Maalouf dis¬ 
missed ||i|U emphasising that she is both 
human sBB^tough—the only one who takes 
Krishna to task for the underhand and 
scheming way he runs the war. ‘It‘s the 
same thing in the Lebanon, Lean cry out 
I against it, but nothing changl^.' 

As Ganga, Maalouf had to suggest that 
she carried a torrent ami was, simul¬ 
taneously, both a goddess and a very 
feminine and attractive woman passing 
through a number of stages quickly— 
almost an ^abstfaction of a role. She de- 
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course of action. 

Seweryn .saw' Duryodhana as an idealist 
w'ho, at one uion.^nt, succumbed to 
terrible weakness: noi a conventionally evd 
character but, as his father. Dhnthaiash- 
ira, describes him -‘Hc\ blind and he 
attracts disaster,’ in India,' said Seweryn, 
“We learnt that in Sanskrit the good-evil 
dualism docs not exist.' Duiyodhana, bent 
on achieving power and keeping it. is the 
nearest in the play to a godless egotist . ‘He 
has no need of the gods nor of heaven, 
which is why he has to be cxtermin;,tcd.' 
Born a hundredth part, like each of his 
brothers, of the stone ball that issued from 
Gandhari, he can command mightier 
forces than the five sons of the gods he is 
bent on destroying. 

But at the end, paradoxically. 


<Left) Kunti chants the 
mjfftraand asks for a child; 
(right) Kama seeks the 
absolute weapon 
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Brook never 
generalised. 

Taking the best 
from each 
country he 
distilled it, or 
painted it 
deeper, so it 
stood out 



detested as 

IS, legs smashed in 
cheap trick played on 
him by Bhima , 

Duryodhana witnesses 
the terrible destruction 
wrought by Aswaltha- 
man on the Pandava 
camp and dies happily. 

‘I reigned on earth, I 
was just. I laughed, I 
s.ing, I loNed my friends 
and my wives. I knew- 
all human )ovs. ( onllict 
IS a necessary part ')! 
man s emotional dual- 
ism: we cannot judge, 
but we must accept the 
consequences.' 

T he notion is profoundly Hindu: conde¬ 
mned by destiny to what he is, 
Duryodhana achieves his dharma. Blind¬ 
ness had been passed on to him in a mental 
form from his father, and right to the end, 
he carries no iegret ot individual responsi¬ 
bility for his wickedness. Duryodhana 
reaches Paradise: ‘He has,’ said .Seweryn, 
‘realised his dharma.' 

Sew'eryn found Yudhishthira, his role in 
the Hnglish and film version, much easier 
to identify with. Although all the charac¬ 
ters harbour qualities which oppose their 
central nature, Yudhishthira, for all the 
shadows he harbours in his personality, 
approaches an occidental hero more close¬ 
ly than any othei character 

Yudhishthira's tastes for gambling and 
perfection also precipi¬ 
tate the war tiuU lea\es 
eighteen million slain on 
the battlefield. ‘There is 
no answer,' commented 
Seweryn, ‘to why 
Yudhishthira does not 


me that the love (Christ 
has proposed to us is not 
a unique thing to follow 
and respect'. 

i must forget the 
light,' pointed out Rys- 
zard Cieslak, also Pol¬ 
ish, cast as the old blind 
king Dhritharashtra. 
Cieslak worked with the 
Polish direcloi Jerzy 
Cirolowski tor twenty- 
five years. As an expert 
in '•self-penetration', 
which Cirolowski taught 
him and 'in engaging in 
a sort (T psychic conflict 
with the audience', C'ies- 
lak felt more pieparcd, 
perhaps, than some of the otheis for the 
assumption of a mythical charactei of In 
dian legend. 

In Hinduism woman occupies a very 
different role from the one idealised in 
C'hristainity.iMallika Sarabhai, who played 
Draupadi, the woman married to the five 
demi-god Pandavas, complained that at 
first this ideal creature whom she had 
worshipped since childhood had been 
awfully misrepresented in the Brook- 
Carriere version. In (.’airicre's early scripts 
Draupadi had been portrayed as a wimp'. 
Both men were white’ and did not under¬ 
stand ‘the violence of an Indian woman 
and how, historically, women have never 
been secondary to men’. Particularly of 
significance, she found, was the timmission 


Abhimanyu in Drona’s iron disk 




Bhima the second Pandava ^ 


stop playing dice before 
he has lost his posses¬ 
sions, his land, his 
brothers, and finally 
his—and their-~wife 
Draupadi.' It seems an 
extreme dharma to have 
to realise, but, even so, 
Seweryn found that he 
drew upon his own 
Christianity, especially 
in the commandment, 
‘Thou shalt not kill’. 
While he understood the 
openness of Hinduism, 
and its acceptance of 
evil. The Mahahharata 
did not convert him to 



Brook s belief in the 


‘essential degeneracy’ of 
Western ( hristianity: 
No one has proved to 









of shakn, the female principle without 
which the world does not function. She 
questioned why Draupadi had so little to 
do» why many of her scenes had been 
omitted, in favour of the dramatised ‘mas¬ 
culine warrior side’. Brook and Carriere 
would not at first let her utter the curses on 
the Kauravas nor wash her hair in blood: 
‘Sometimes they were open and sometimes 
they were not.’ She argued her case pas¬ 
sionately. 

There were healed differences during 
rehearsals. ‘You know,’ Brook told her 
one day, working with you is like woiking 
with Princess Margaret.’ ‘I said “Why, 
hav" you ever worked with Princess Mar¬ 
garet?'” ‘Don’t stand there l^ke a dancer,’ 
he reproved her at another time when they 
clashed. ‘When Peter gels angry he goes 
very red in the face and very silent. Ife 
g<)es redder and redder as if he would 
burst.’ She lesistcd his will, but had the 
‘stiong feeling that someone has to be 
broken down and rccreated’. 

Just before opening in Avignon, ^he re¬ 
lated, Brovik gave way to her demands and 
allowed Diaupadi her full stature. In the 
preparation w'urk she would have liked to 
see more of unandu, which is Sanskrit for 
bliss at the deepest level the bliss of crea¬ 
tion, but she still felt at the end, after some 
hard tussles and differences of opinion, 
that Brook had made her a better actress, 
‘lie taught me to peel away my character 
like an onion and find the nothing that is 
there at the centre.’ She and Brook 
together were what another actor in The 
Mahabhurufa called ‘the nibbing together 



of two sticks to make a spark’, while 
Brook’s assistant pointed out 'cettr friction 
aide'. 

Sarabhai was staggeied, while they were 
playing The Muhahharata in Perth, when, 
at a meet- the - artist conference a spiky- 
haired young woman denounced the play 
as patriarchal, sexist literature. Her impas¬ 
sioned rebuttal of this brought wild cheers 
from the audience. ‘One Indian person, a 
woman, at the centre, is of great value,' 
Brook had pronounced. As the sole Indian 
in the cast she delivered her final judg¬ 
ment. ‘I am proud as an Indian to be in the 
play. Had 1 not thought it was a proper 
representation of The Mahah/iarata, the 
product of a loving and true attitude. I 
would not have taken part.’ 

L ike Yoshi Oida, Vittorio Mezzogiorno 
was famous in his own country as a film 
star before he joined Brook. When he 
originally rehearsed with Brook for the 
French version of The Mahabharatu, he 
had, to begin with, no key to understand¬ 
ing the character. He complained 
that as the cen¬ 
tral wairior-god, Arjuna 
had no psychology: ‘Per 
feet, beautiful, strong 
good, without prob 
lems..' Confronted with 
these demands he com 
pletely lost confidence 
in himself. 

In the end he tell he 
could only be himself. 

The trip to India made a 
great impression on 
him, for he felt how 
ancient the country had 
remained, and how 
there was religiosity 
everywhere: it pul him in- 
touch with the gods. But it was not until 
near the end of the English-speaking tour, 
in Glasgow, that Mezzogiorno relaxed and 
felt at one with Arjuna. 

Miriam Goldschmidt (Kunti), a West 
German national, read Brook’s book The 
Empty Space, sold ner late mother’s wed¬ 
ding-ring and bought a one-way ticket to 
Paris, where she insisted on becoming a 
founder member of the C entre. An intense 
actress, she projects, off-stage, a complete 
lack of inhibition about her feelings of 
enthusiasm towards Brook. 

Trying to capture the invisible, Brook 
never lost touch with common sense, llie 
use of the story-teller, Vyasa, encouraged 
the spectator’s belief, and this device ex¬ 
tended into Vyasa having a child- 
companion to whom the whole story is 
told. As Brook said, ‘The onlooker is a 
partner who must be forgotten and still 
constantly kept in mind.’ • 


Krishna is a 
highly 
ambiguous 
figure—he sees 
people 
piercingly, is 
unscrupulous 
and resorts to 
tricks and lies to 
save the 
principle of 
harmony in the 
world 


The Vaccord’-^Justing 
Ghatotkatcha’s make-up 


The Mahat^amta by Garry O Connor 
Hoetder & Stoughton Distributed m India 
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"1 was impressed 
when my doctor said 
Keo-Karpin Hair Vitalizer 
really stops hair loss. 



But I was convinced 
when I used it." 



”My doctor told me Keo-Karpin hair Vitalizer* is a unique 
scientific formula based on extensive research. He also told 
me it provides all the essential proteins, co-enzymes and 
vitamins for strengthening hair roots. 

All I know is that it has certainly stopped my hair from 
falling and checked dandruff.' 

Here's an excerpt from the research report: 

"66.66% gave excellent and 33.33% gave good results with 
complete disappearance of dandruff In ail cases and nearly 
cent percent stoppage of fall of hair... So, success rate with 
Keo-Karpin Hair (itallxer may be stated to be cent per cent." 

Indian Medical Qaxette 118,223 (1984) 

The I proven I scientific way 
to prevent hair loss and dandruff. 



Dey’s Medical.Care you can trust. 






Taking chaige 

Mulayam Singh Yadav reigns supreme in Uttar Pradesh 


U tlar Pradesh 
chief minis¬ 
ter ivfulay- 
am Singh 
Y;»d:iv’s big¬ 
gest achievement in 
his first 60 days m 
office IS his success in 
politically isolating his 
arch rival. Union indus¬ 
tries minister Apt Singh. 

Mulayam Singh Yadav’s 
election to the lead¬ 
ership of the UP .lanata 
Dal unit had been bittei- 
ly opposed bv A jit Singh 
a n d J a n a t a Dal 
heavyweight A run 
Nehru. Hut t o d a y 
Miilavam Singh has out¬ 
wit led both and i> fa.st 
emerging as the undis¬ 
puted leader ot UP. 

lOdav, \tiila\am 
Singh Yadav s grcuip 
claims to liave won o\ci 
as many as 4l) MI As 
who wcie carhci in the 
A lit Singh camp. I he 
1 T chiet minister is cv>n- 
sideicd Nirong in casiern 
UP and IS Iepolled to 
have the complete sup¬ 
port of backward castes 
In western UP Mulayam 
Singh's grip is still weak 
because Ajit Singh still 
controls the powerful 
-laf lobby. But the UP 
chief minister, with the help of 
deputy prime minister Devi Lai. is 
determined to capture the .lat lobby a . 
well 

The slakes lor Mulayam Singh 
Yadav are high. Unless the influence 
Ajit Singh, who has unsuccessfully 
tried to become the chief minister of 
UP, is neutralised, Mulayam Singh 
knows his seat will never be secure. 
His trump card is the 100-odd ministe¬ 
rial and other appointments he can gift 
to his supporters. He can induct as 
many as ^ MLAs in his ('abinet and 
another 40 can be accommodated as 
chairmen of various corporations. A jit 
Singh's supporters arc clearly on the 
backfoot. After his defeat foi the lead¬ 



ership, Ajit Singh did 
not visit the state capit¬ 
al, Lucknow for a 
month- This demoioj- 
ised his supporters and 
Mulayam Singh lost no 
opportunity to humiliate 
them at every step. Not 
surprisingly, most of 
them have crossed over 
to the chief minister’s 
camp. Luck too has 
played a major role m 
Mulayam Singh’s re¬ 
markable ascendency. 
In the last one year, 
most of his rivals have 
lost out and can no Ion- 


Today, 

Mulayam Singh 
is the 

undisputed 
Janata Dal 
overlord in UP 
and does not 
take orders 
from his 
superiors in 
New Delhi 


gcr p<»sc him any real 
threat. Former chief 
minister and .lanata Dal 
leader. Ram Naresh 
>'adti\. \m instance, wa.s 
rallying opposition 
against Mulayam Singh 
a vear ago hut that en¬ 
ded when Ram Naresh 
crossed over to the Uon- 
gress(I). Pwi’i othcT 
.lanata Dal leaders who 
Ci>iild have laid cl.nrns to 
the chief minisierial 
post. Sat\apal Singh 
Yada\ and Rajeiulra 
Singh (Alit group), lost 
the A\.ssemblv elections. 
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'There is no threat to my 
government” 

The UP chief minister on the prospects of his party 


SiiNDAv: Are there still some difTer- 
ences between you and other Janata 
Dal leaders after your election as 
the chief minister of UP? 
Mulayam Singh Yadav: There are 
no difteioncos. Wc are working 
together. 1 am getting the coopera¬ 
tion of all the groups. There is no 
resentment in the party. All that is 
written about is only media prop¬ 
aganda. In fact, both the Prime 
Mini.stcr and the deputy prime 
minister are happy with the per¬ 
formance of my government. 

Q; Do you foresee any threat to 
your government in near future? 
A: There is no question of any 
threat to my government. This 
government will last five years. We 
have learnt from our mistakes of 
1979 and are not going to repeat 
them. Our mistake led us to a 
political exile for nine years. And if 
we commit the same mistake, peo¬ 
ple will sentence us for life impris¬ 
onment. 

Q: There is some controversy over 
the induction of Mohammad Azam 
Khan in your government who is 
also the general secretary of the 
Babri Masjid Action Committee. 
A: There is no controversy. It was 
all propaganda. Moreover, Azam 
Khan has denied that he had ever 
said any derogatory words on 
India. 

Q: There are some allegations 
against you that you have given 
protection to criminals. 

A; I ne\er give protection to cri¬ 
minals but 1 am in fas our of chang¬ 
ing their hearts When Jai Prakash 
Naiasai'. and Arjun Singh can 
change hearts of dacoits w^hy can 
not I do the same? Can you name 
some criminals with whom I have 
links? These arc all fabrications 
being levelled by several people 
with vested interests. 

0: Are you really going to write off 
loans up to Rs 10,000 in the state? 

A: We are busy finding a way out. 
This is our commitment and we will 
fulfil it. 


Q: How will you solve the Ram 
Janmabhoomi-Babri Masjid issue? 
A: This is not the issue of Ram 
Janmabhoomt or Babri Masjid. In 
fact, the issue of Hindu and Muslim 
has a historical basis which is 
very old. The Muslims of India 
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Sanjay Singh, who is V.P. Singh’s 
great supporter and possible chief 
ministerial candidate, was defeated in 
the Amethi Assembly polls as well. 

Interestingly, two of the chief minis¬ 
ter's prominent Congress(I) rivals, 
Balaram Singh Yadav and Darshan 
Singh Yadav, too have been sidelined. 
Balaram Singh, for instance, has been 
removed from the presidentship of the 
UP Congress(I) committee and Dar¬ 
shan Singh has lost the Assembly elec¬ 
tions. Mulayam Singh, all the same, is 
not banking on fortune. He is deter¬ 
mined to build a solid political base for 
himself. 

This he is doing by claiming to be 
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"Both the Prime 
Minister and the 
deputy prime 
minister are 
satisfied with the 
performance of 
my government” 


will have to accept Babar as an 
attacker and nothing else. Their 
ancestors Akhar and Razia Begum 
have served the country very well. 
Both the communities will have to 
be educatet* in this matter. The 
need of the hour is communal 
harmony in every part of India. 


The Ram Janmabhoomi-Babri Masjid • 
pressing problem 

the true inheritor of C’haran Singh’s 
legacy. K.C. Tyagi, MP and All India 
secretary of the Janata Dal, says: *‘I 
had been very ch^se to Charan Singh 
during his last days. One day he told 
me that if he had made Mulayam 
Singh the UP chief minister in 1977, 
in.stcad of Ram Naresh Yadav, then 1 
the entire political scenario of UP 
would have been different.” Charan j 
Singh, adds Tyagi, felt that Mulayam | 
Singh was his real successor. The UP ! 
chief minister is carefully playing the I 
Charan Singh card and to convince his | 
supporters, keeps Charan Singh’s por- | 
traits in every room. ! 

I 

M l 

ulayam Singh’s other big advan- | 
tage is his alliance with Devi j 
Lai. The UP chief minister and the j 
deputy prime minister have launched | 
a programme to capture the entire! 
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AJit Singh Anm Nehru 


Mulayam Singh Yadav has certainly 
outwitted both Arun Nehru and Ajit Singh for 
the post of the state leadership. But he 
knows well that they are going to make many 
more attempts to dislodge him 


vote bank of the backward classes in 
north India. The ‘‘Yadav’’ voles by 
and large are with Mulayam Singh not 
just in HP but in Bihar as well. 
Mulayam Singh, in fact, has been 
appointed the Janata Dal observer for 
Bihar. The UP chief minister conse¬ 
quently will have a major say in the 
choice of the candidates for the Bihar 
Assembly elections. More MLAs 
mean more clout and Mulayam 
Singh’s frequent visits to Bihar prove 
that he is not going to confine his base 
to just UP. The ‘Yadav” leader of 
Bihar, Lallu Prasad Yadav, has 
thrown in his lot with the UP chief 
I minister, who now wants to begin cx- 
j ercismg his influence in national level 
I politics. 

I Today, Mulayam Singh is the undis- 
I puted Janata Dai overlord in UP and 
j docs not take orders from his super- 
; iors in New Delhi. He can do preciseU 
i as he pleases in his state. The only 
! central leader he listens to is Dc\i l.al. 

I Hut Mulayam Singh’s battle is not 
I quite over. f*or. the Janata Dal hangs 
I on to powder on the slim maiorily t'f six 
i MLAs. He consequently has to be on 
i his toes and make every effort to raise 


his party’s strength in the Assembly. 
So far he has managed to bring over 
three Lok Dal (B) MLAs and is re¬ 
ported to be busy wooing independent 
MLAs. But what really scares 
Mulayam Singh is the possibility of a 
coup attempt from within his own par¬ 


ty. He knows that his n\al>, Ajii Singh | 
and Arun Nehru, are going to make | 
many more attempts to dislodged him. 
But if his first 60 days in office is i 
anything to go by, Mulayam Singh will ' 
not pull his punches. • 

Rajiv Shukia/Lucknow 



P<Mitag«fr«e 
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draft'e^wque In favour ot t. 
Ananda Sazar Patiika Ud<, 
Calcutta s: 
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The last hu rd l e 

Will P. T. Usha give in to parental pressure to quit before the 

Beijing Asiad? 


A t P. r I ’sha IS rhc nu'st 
accoinplishoii athlotc in 
the hisun\ of Indian track 
and field and the best in 
Asia in the 400 metres 
hurdles. Ciiticised. humiliated and 
wntlen off after her disappointing 
perfoimance at the Seoul Olympics, 
the (iolden Giil of Indian athletics 
made a great ciMiiebaek m the lecent 
Asian Track and F'leld lATT) meet in 
New Delhi Usha ran avva\ with tour 
gt)ld and two silver medals and 
emerged as the fastest woman m Asia. 
But at the pinnacle ot her career. 
LNha taces perhaps the most difficult 
hurdle she has yet encountered to 
quit or not to quit 

Hei decision has become all the 
more difficult because of the conflict¬ 
ing views of hei parents and her 
long-time coach O.M. Nambiar about 
hei futuie Perhaps tor the first time in 
her life, the fleet-footed runner is 
unsure about her next step. In fact, in 
Hyderabad, where she h.id gone to 
participate in the Iniei-Railw'ays 
Athlelics Meet, she announced her 
deeisiim not to paiticipate in the 
Auckland Commonwealth Games and 
was evasive about taking part in 
the September IWO Beijing Asiad 
Back 111 her native village Payyoh, 
4i) km north of C'alicut, a depressed 
Usha told Si'NDAv; “I am in a dilem¬ 
ma. My parents want me to retire and 
get marned in September, while 
my coach and mentor Nandnar 'Saar' 
would like me to participate in the 
Beijing Asian games to be held at the 
same time." This prompted her 
mother T.V\ Lekshmi, to intervene: 
■‘It took us months lo fight the night- 
maic of the Seoul Olympic fiasco. 
Posters vilifying Usha and Nambiar 
appealed even in l^ivyoli. I would like 
me (laughter to quit now after her 
AIT triumph ’ Ifer father, F,.M. 
I*ythae. a textile shop owner at 
Payyoli. added: “My daughter has 
suffered aflei her Olympic nadir main¬ 
ly because of an in|ijred heel.She has 
brought the family fame and wealth 
W'C could never dream of. Now we 
would like to get her married at the 


I earliest and pul a stop to her athletics 
I careei." 

That could mean a big loss. In icims 
of gold, Usha icmains India's best bet 
for two or ihice individual gold med¬ 
als at Beijing 

! While Usha is at present sulking m 
{ her hou^e. Ushaas', gifted by the 
I Keinla ginernment. her coach Namb- 
: iar, who lives nearby, made it clear 
that he would persuade her parents to 
change their mind lo enable her to 
lake one last fling at the gold medals 
i at Beijing (ver//nen/evv) Nobody can 
; forget Usha’s brilliant performance at 
j a number ot Asian events at Sec»ul and 
i Jakarta. Of India’s tally of five medals 
! at the Seoul Asiad in 19S6, Usha won 
I three and shared a large part of the 
I credit for the fourth, thv 4x400 relay. 


In the I9S4 Los Angeles Olympics, 
she missed the bronze medal by a 
fractK>n of a second, ( onfessed Usha: 
“My only disappointment in life has 
been that I have not been able to bring 
home an Olymjiie medal It's too late, 
because 1 will probably have retired 
and may be leading a happy married 
life by the 1992 Baicolona Olympics “ 
There are many who do not agree 
with Nambiar. According lo Rajagop- 
al, a sports writei who lias covered all 
of Usha's intciiiatioiuil meets, ‘ ’i his is 
the right time for Usha to call it a day 
She IS being misled b\ Nambiar who is 
living on her gU‘ry ' Lhere is a .stiong 
belief in sporis circles that had Usha 
undergone training abroad under a 
foreign coach, her results woiiLI have 
been much better 
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The main coinplaini ot spurts critics 
is that Namhiai and Usha haven’t yet 
realised the need to locus on a single 
event, as world class athletes normally 
do- Little was done to improve her 
high-knee action and liunllmg techni¬ 
que, The emphasis has all along been 
on raking m the me<lals by uinning in 
as many esents as possible. N.nnbiai, 
an cgo-mani.'K iKCoidmg to many, 
wanted to pi(»vc that she v\as ibe 
Tiltirnate' because of Ins training. But 
the returns to I Mia herself li,oe been 
consideral'»le anoal Ks lakhs, m- 
chiding a ivo^ s‘*"o\cd posh house m 
Payvoli a shining red Standard 
(both gifted bv ihe keral.i govirn- 
mcnl) ami a blue Maiuti giMa* 1>\ Iier 
employeis, Imlian Railways. Adder! 
to that, shr has been showeicd with 
gold by lie! iirdeiit tans, mainly m the 
(Julf. Says R.ijagopal '"Sbe has made 
more mcmey than ail ndiei India:) 
athletes full tt'ixtluM. But tj'bi' lan to 
hei. she Ikis noi Mown n uj>. 

W'hal m)yv is to ivcoinc ot Uic .'rc 
athlete.' Says an angnislied IMia:"! 
am canglit beiween the devil arul the 

P.T. Usha training in her favourite 
event: will she clear it this time? 





"I won’t stand in her way 
i f she wants to retire ” 

Coach Nambiar on his protegee Usha 



SiiNDAv: Any comments on Usha’s 
premature retirement plans? 
Nambiar: Her family is putting 
pressure on her lo call it a day. 1 
fcL'l the girl has enough in her to 
last till Barcelona. Still. 1 yvon’t 
si and in her way if she w ants to 
retire. But only Usha can decide on 
hci athletics future, other people 
should not influence her in any 
way. 

Q; What made her think of retire* 
ment when she is at the top today? 

A: rhere has been a witch-hunt 
bdlow'ing the Seoul Olympics disas¬ 
ter. Nobody realises that she had 
an injured heel then. After Seoul it 
Wsis a nightmarish experience for 
the young girl. An angry mob near 
( alicut almost lynched me. Now 
after the ATF she has sent hei 
bitter critics scurrying for cover. 
So. she now feels it is the right tunc 
to quit. 

Q: Do you think she can maintain 
her form and win some medals In 
Beijing? 

A: ! am confident that she can win 
at least two gold medals with ease. 
If she wants, after that she can quit, 
though personally I feed she can try 
for the elusive Olympic medal at 
Barcelona. But now 1 will try to 
convince her parents. 


deep sea. I have to respect my parents' 
views At the same lime I should not 
let dow'ii my coach." Usha is likely to 
announce her future plans at the A'l’F 
award ceremony in New Delhi, slated 
to be held in the middle of Febniaiy. 
The NIS camp for the Beijing Asiad 
has already started in Bangalore, and 
LKha and Nambiar have not reported 
so far. Huddled with her close rela- 


Q: A lot of people fee! thai ><>w are 
exploiting Usha and ruining her 
career. 

A: livery other coacii .ind spoils 
administrator waiil ni\ on a 

platter. Because they arc jealous ot 
my success. Lei me make it ck-ar 
that I am laigdy icsponsibie f<ir 
her having reached such diz/v 
heights. Whdt have other caches 
who criticise me <K>ne‘^ Mv detrac¬ 
tors like Suresh FTabu a fellow 
Sports Authontv of India (SAl) 
coach, under the talent-hunt 
scheme, coachtd two gnls. Shalin: 
and Kavita. Where are they now'' 

Q: You have been accused of mak' 
ing money out of Lsha's success. 

A: Til] very rcceiuiv I wa^ haidl> 
getting Rs 250(1 as her ci'ach from 
the Kerala Sports Council. But . 

now, being a SAI ci^aeh enables me 
to gel around Rs 4(WK) I may • 
definitely base got some trinkets 
out of Usha's achievements After 
the Seoul .Asiad, the stale go\ern- ; 
ment gave me Rs 1 lakh, and later f 
gvM the DroniichaiNa Avvaid which 
fetched me Rs 25.UO(i I have never * 
made money out of Usha. ! 

Q: Wlial do you feel is the reason 
for l\sha's success.^ 

A: It's her piofcssuuial apjiroacli 
her game that has made (*c! reach I 
sueh heights. She w tinaiU commit- | 
ted. ; 

Q: What aiwut your future plans, i 
after Usha retire.s? 

\: I have three more vears as a j 
eoach with S.Al .Atiei Usha retires | 
Ld like lo go back lo the C'anna- j 
nore sports division where it all j 
started and look around foi fresh j 
talent. Latei probably I my” vvilie j 
a bcx>k on the makine of PJ. j 
U.sha. • J 


lives and Nambiar,U'-ba will have to 
woik out a conipTonn>e. which will 
enable bci one last eh.ni'.e to bung 
more Asiad medals tiom Hcijmg. Her 
father, meanwhile, is looking tor a 
groom worihv t»f liei. But loi 1 'sha. if 
she does go to Hcning a tew niontlis 
from now, the pressme on bei is going 
lo be higher than evei • 
Srmedh9rPlilay/PayyoU 
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Ambanis get Patriot? 

Rumours are rife that Dhirubhai has got a stranglehold 
on the Delhi-based paper 


T he Ambanis have indeed 
learnt a lesson from the 
drubbing thev received at 
the hands of Ramnath 
(ioenka's Indian Express 
which carried on a relentless campaign 
against the Reliance group for almost 
three years. There was no reason why. 
with all the money and resources at 
their disposal, they should not create a 
power bloc in the fourth estate and be 
in a position to take on their adversar¬ 
ies on their own home ground. So. 
they s^enl on a buying spree and first 
grabbed. Commerce, and later. 77ie 
Sunday (Jhserver. Their latest acquisi¬ 
tion is not a newspaper or a magazine 
but a senior journalist, R.K. Mishra. 
cditor-in-chicf of the pro-Moscow F.n- 
glish dail> from the capital, Patriot, 
who has been made chairman of the 
Ambanis* new company, the Observer 
Group of Publications. And it’s not 
surprising that it has given rise to 
rumours that formally or informally. 
Patriot is going to be taken over by the 
new media baron. 

A well-placed source in the Ambani 
camp straight away denies this and 
says that Patriot will continue to be an 
“independent paper" and the two 
apex bodies—A.V. Baliga Trust and 
A V'. Baliga Foundation—which be¬ 
tween them hold the shares of United 
India Publications, would continue to 
be in ci3rnmand. Apart fiorn Patriot. 
United India Publications brings out 
an Tnglish news w'eekl>, Link, and the 
sprawling Link House on Bahadur- 
shah Zafar Marg, the capital’s own 
Fleet Street, is owned by the two 
trusts associated with the late Di A.V. 
Baliga, 

However, with the same source 
adding that the relationship between 
Link House and Observer Group of 
Publications is still evolving, there is 
intense speculation about a take-over, 
‘it is an association of minds on the 
basis of identity ol objectives,*’ is his 
cryptic comment. While he insists that 
there is no financial relationship at the 
moment between the two ^.rganisa- 
tions, he does not rule it out for all 
times to come. 

And here lies the real story, say 


sources in Link Hosue who, for ob- 
’ vioiis reasons, are not willing to be 
i identified. It is said in hushed tones 
! that Dhirubhai Ambuni has offered to 
meet the financial liabilities of both 
! Patriot and Link which run into sever- 
i al crores of rupees. When a few' years 
I ago. Patriot was revamped and the 
I latest printing technology intro- 
! duced. It came as a surprise to media 
circles as neither Patnot nor Link 
i enjoyed a good circulation. It is said 
: that a hefty loan was taken fiom the 
j Central Bank, but with circulation of 
‘ the new-look paper not picking up. 
I the group found itself in a financial 
i soup. This clearly provided the Amba- 
I ms with an ideal situation to step in. 

: Discerning readers have not forgotten 
I that during the day of the anti- 
I Reliance campaign. Patriot had car- 
i ried avowedly pro-Ambani news items 
j and articles and the nexus, howsoever 
I nebulous it may have been, had come 
I into the open even then. 

Mishra describes as “totally base- 
i less" the rumour that the Ambanis 


have informally taken over the Pah 
not. According to him. “the Ambanis 
have neither shown an interest in this 
regard nor did the question ever come 
up for discussion" When asked if 
there was any financial tie-up between 
the Patriot (rroup and the Observer 
Group, Mishra denied it saying, 
“Much more important than the 
I speculated financial relationship is the 
I fact that Indian journalism must grap- 
! pie w'ith the issue of relationship 





Commerce 



4 !^ 

mw media 
baron la all aat 


between investor, management and 
editorial. The fact that 1 have been 
invited to be the chairman of the 
Observer Group is an indication that 
the investors have opted for a profes¬ 
sionalised management.” He adds, 
^'Indian journalism is entering a phase 
where the investor, management and 
editor will havetoevolve a relationship 
based on mutually acceptable norms.” 
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A far-sighted political strategy too 
is said to be behind the tie-up 
between R.K. Mishra and his Patriot 
group and the Ambanis. It is well- 
known that Mishra has for a long time 
been very close to Union commerce 
minister Arun Nehru. It is also known 
that Nehiu does not entertain the kind 
of animus V P. Singh has for the 
Reliance group. Moreover, the uiihly 
of a mass-circulating newspaper to a 
politician has been amply demons¬ 
trated by the way Indian Express 
carried on its untiring campaign in 
favour of V.P. Singh. So. Arun Nehru 
and his close iis:.ociates like Mufti 
Mohammad Sayeed in the Union 
Cabinet would like to have a newspap- 
eron which they can totally rely. And 
who can offer reliance better than the 
one and only Reliance Group. 

vSo, the story goes, it is Arun Nehru 
who hajk really got Mishra installed as 
the chief of the Ambanis’ media com¬ 
pany—the Observer (iroup of Pub¬ 
lications Mishra is also said to he 
lobbying for Ambanis' interests with 
the West Bengal government using his 
contacts among the left parties. While 
the Ambanis are out of the Haldia 
project, they arc trying to gel a 
contract for captive power generatum 
in the slate, much along the lines of 
the Tatas in Bombay. 

A look at the Ambani plans is 
enough to convince that he 
means business, the only difference 
being lh.it this time, instead of polyes¬ 
ter, it is information that he is dealing 
in. No wonder then that his aides 
prefer to talk of “information busi¬ 
ness” rather than just newspaper in¬ 
dustry. After a di//y growth, the 
Reliance group has joined the Talas 
and Birlas at the top of the Indian 
corporate world. With nearly three 
million shareholders, the group has 
the second largest number of share¬ 
holders in the world and the largest 
market capitalisation in the country. 
And the Ambanis know that in the 
coming decades, information is going 
to be the single most crucial input in 
the growth of society, economy and 
culture. 

So, what is intended to be created is 
a vast information empire to cater to 
the needs of the Reliance group as 
well as of those who choose to become 
its clients. The Commerce Research 
Bureau, which possesses perhaps the 
best reference library on corporate 
information in the country w'ith 80- 
year-old records, is planned to be 
expanded into a very large computer 
data centre which will store informa- 



PtMoftan 

Amliaiii 

aoqiiMtion; 

Mishra: new 



tiori on international finance, banking, 
technology, trade, policy and strategic 
planning. 

Print media will form only a part of 
this burgeoning information business. 
Commerce has been renamed as Busi¬ 
ness and Financial Observer because it 
was felt that “commerce” was a 
nineteenth century concept and did 
not convey the totality of the present- 
day economic reality. The Sunday 
Observer is going to be brought out in 
Hindi shortly and very soon, editions 
in other languages such as Gujarati 
and Marathi will follow. Both the 
Business and Financial Observer 
and The Sunday Observer are 



**lndian Journalism is 
entering a phaso 
where the investor, 
management and 
editor win have to 
evolveanew 
relethmship*’ 
-Mishra 


being planned as : 
multi-centre ven- ; 
lures. Even the • 
Hindi Sunday < 
Observer is ex- ; 
pected to be a ’ 
multi-edition , 
newspaper. 

A source close . 
to the Ambanis 
makes it clear that 
each newspaper 
would be free to ^ 
pursue its own 
editorial policy ‘ 
and the Reliance i 
group as a whole ! 
will not try to sell | 
a particular line. 'I he top editorial line¬ 
up IS already ready. While Vinod 
Mehta is back with The Sunday 
Ohser\er the paper he had himself i 
started. Prem Shankar .lha will con¬ 
tinue as cdittir of the Bumucss and 
Financial Observer, and Udayan 
Sharma will hold charge of the Hindi • 
Sunday Observer Mishra is unhkel) 
to interfere in the editorial functioning 
of the various piojecied publications. 

As Mishra himself says, it would be I 
my responsibility to evolve, m con¬ 
sultation with the other editors, a 
mutually acceptable ediloiial policy. ' 
However, the editors may decide io : 
agree on certain basic points and to 
disagree on certain others." 

Then w'hat is holding them up? De¬ 
spite vaiious deadlines, none of these 
have been able to come out so far, • 
leading to speculations in media cir¬ 
cles. Insiders attribute the delav to the ■ 
fact that the photo type-setting eijuip- | 
ment has not been dcliv'. .cd .so far. ‘ 
The Ambanis have gone in for state- ■ 
of-arl technology and arc importing 
the equipment from Britain. The use | 
of such sophisticated technology on j 
such a large scale is by itself revolii- j 
tionary in the Indian context. Photo I 
type-setting staff will be dispensed 
with, and so will paslc-up artists. 
All editorial operations will be per- j 
foimed on compiuci terminals includ- ; 
ing layout and design. The final output 
will also be given by the computer. 
And all the publication centres will be ; 
linked to each other through modems. I 
Whenever the Amhani publications , 
come out, one thing is certain: the face 1 
of Indian journalism is not going to 
remain the same. They have already | 
pushed salaries of journalists to levels j 
which the newspaper industry had j 
never dreamt of. But, then, is all that i 
glitters, gold? • [ 

Kukh^p Kwnar/New Delhi i 
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UNDAY SPORTS 


The Nehru Cup farce 

Soccer fans virtually boycott this premier international tournament 


I f one cares to find the reason 
behind the success of the Calcut¬ 
ta 3(X) festival, one will know 
exactly why the Nehru Centen¬ 
ary Soccer tournament was a fai- 
j lure. The city jubilee is being held at 
j the Yuba Bharati Krirangan. The only 
! way people could get there regularly 
i and in great numbers is through spe- 
i cial transport arrangements. Since a 
I former Congress(I) minister was con- 
I ducting the football tournament, the 
I West Bengal government may have 
! chosen to ignore the pleas to beef up 
i the bus service, as a result of which 
! very few people turned up to see the 


frequent changes in the names of 
the foreign teams taking part. The 
organisers—the All India I'ootball 
Federation (AIFF) —insisted for quite 
some time that teams from countries 
like West Germany and England 
would lake part—perhaps even from 
Italy, where some of the best players 
of the world congregate. Ultimately, 
only two worthwhile teams turned up, 
along with one which came from t!.e 
USSR for a lark, another from De¬ 
nmark without any practice and a 
third as a national side in a club-level 
tournament. 

FIFA sanctioned this as a one time 


tournament purely because Nehru’s 
name was associated with it. And the 
central government, then going 
through a centenary mania, readily 
sanctioned as nuic h as Rs two crores in 
foreign exchange for this competition. 
Priya Ranjan Das Munshi, the AIFF 
president, was then commerce minis¬ 
ter, so promises for sponsorship also 
flowed in. 

But Das Munshi went out with the 
Congress(I) ministry and the cash flow 
immediately stopped. Organisations 
like the Stale Trading Corporation 
(STC), which had promised sums up 
to Rs 35 lakhs for each team. 


j football matches. 

I But the callousness of 
I the state government 
I couldn’t possibly be the 
I only reason why Calcut- 
j tans so uncharacteristi- 
j cally spurned soccer, 
j The way local football 
I has been conducted here 
for the past two years 
was another reason. 
Things have come to 
such a pass that the 1989 
league and the pre¬ 
stigious IFA Shield 
competitions have still 
not been completed. 
People just seemed fed 
j up. 

I Another reason why 
the Nehru soccer flop¬ 
ped was the frequent 
, change, in the dates of 
I the competition. First, 

I this international com- 
j petition was billed for 
; October and then 
; November. With the 
! general elections being 
I announced, even dates 
I in December were 
I altered and, finally, the 
second and third weeks 
of January were decided 
on. These changes had 
the effect of dampening 
the enthusiasm of foot- 
i ball lovers who felt the 
whole tournament 
I would be a faice. 
j Such a belief was 
strengthened by the 
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pleaded other 

commitments and back¬ 
ed out. When Da.s Mun¬ 
shi attacked them in 
print, they came out 
with lame excuses like 
“the change in the dates 
of the competition" to 
hide the fact that they 
were not prepared to get 
involved with a ship that 
had sunk. 

Sports ministry offi¬ 
cials went to the extent 
of questioning the fore¬ 
ign exchange sanction, 
saying that since the 
tournament was post¬ 
poned twice, the sanc¬ 
tion may be withdrawn. 
They stopped bickering 
only when the organis¬ 
ers told them the sanc¬ 
tion was for the tourna¬ 
ment and not for any 
specific dates. 

Only a very small part 
(d’ the foreign exchange 
spent on the competi¬ 
tion was realised. 'Iliat. 
too, in fits and starts as 
the two lop teams play¬ 
ed patchily up to the fin¬ 
al. It was only in the last 
round that one got to 
sec some really world 
class soccer. 

T he Soviet side. 

Metalist Kharkov,: 
was a big dis¬ 

aster. Coming from a 
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country which has had 
an excellent record of 
triumphs both at club 
and national levels in In¬ 
dia, this team dis¬ 
appointed soccer fans. 

They drew witn both the 
Argentinian team, Gim- 
nasia Esgrima de La Pla¬ 
ta, and with the Zam¬ 
bian side. The latter, 
loo, was a big dis¬ 
appointment. Having 
reached the quarter- 
finais of the Seoul 
Olympics, they raised a 
lot of e.vpectations at the 
Yuba Bharati Kriran- 
gan. But, despite their 
smooth approach work, 
they were totally be¬ 
reft of ideas when it 
came to shooting. 

From the Indian f)oint 
of view, the redeeming 
feature of this competi¬ 
tion was the perform¬ 
ance of Mohammedan 
Sporting The sinuiltaneiuis sacking of 
coach Syed Naeemuddin and the in¬ 
duction of Nigerian Lmeka fizeiigo. 
seemed to have iransformeil this 
team. One has to admit that luck was 
on its side in the matches against hiUh 
the Zambian team and the Soviet side. 
But the fact remains that for large 
periods in both the matches, the local | 
side looked suy^erior. Actually, it was i 
a combination ol guts and go that got | 
this team tr^ the semi-finals despite the I 
loss to Gimnasia in the pool league. 

For the first time, one saw an Indian 
team not losing a match before getting 
on to the fielil The resignation with 
which Indian players face foreign 
opposition was totally lacking. In 
almost every match, Mohammedan 
Sporting played an open game and 
carried the fight into the “enemy*’ 
territory. This paid them rich di¬ 
vidends because, once shorn of the 
natural impediment of fear, the play¬ 
ers were able to play their natural 
game. Teamwork was superb and the 
opportunities well utilised. 

The only unfortunate part of this 
success was that it made hopes soar far 
too high as Mohammedan Sporting 
faced Olimpia in the semi-finals. Club 
supporters, who by their presence in 
thousands raised the organisers' hopes 
cf breaking even if the locals reached 
the finals, went berserk when a penal¬ 
ty was converted against them. Mis¬ 
siles were flung on the ground, chairs 
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were uprooted from the stands and the 
game hold up for a good 15 minutes, 
thereafter, the team played well but 
could ru>t score against the better- 
equipped Olimpia. The team from Pa- 
ragu.iy pKived cool but the match was 
keenly lought by Mohammedan 
Sporting. 

But unsporting behaviour reached 
an all-time high as far as India was 
concerned when the Argentinian team 
displayed the worst aspects of today's 
professionalism in their semi-final en¬ 
counter w'ith Lyngby. They literally 
tore the opposition apart every time 
the Danish players worked up a 


ihylhm and, aided by 
supervision by an Indian 
referee, kept making 
off-the-ball fouls and 
disrupted the proceed¬ 
ings by arguing nee¬ 
dlessly with the referee 
and the opposition. 
Things came to a head 
when a player from the 
reserve bench went in to 
manhandle one of the 
Danish players and the 
team doctor also en¬ 
tered the playing area to 
try and waste some 
more time. Quite natur¬ 
ally, a spokesman of the 
Danish club remarked 
that his team lost to ''vhe 
South American 
animals". 


very soft 


Fromtha 
Indian pofnf of 
viowthe 
radooniing 
feature of IMa 
, competilion 
waaliie 

perfonnanee of 
IMohammedan 
SporUiig 


But severe warnings from the | 
tournament committee and the pros- j 
pect of po.ssiblc penalties by FIFA so- j 
beied the team and they played clean ! 
football in the final with Olimpia. And 
once they did that, their shortcomings 
were thoroughly exposed. Without \ 
‘match-disrupting* tactics, the players i 
seemed to run out of ideas, especially | 
when irsing to contain the marauding i 
Olimpia players. The latter >>laycd sii- j 
perb football, with sfimina assisting ' 
the rcmaikable fitness and footwork, ; 
coupled with uncanny understanding 
among the players. They played vin¬ 
tage football to take home the Nehru 
trophy. 

_ But the lack of trans- 

^ port, the disgust with 

local football and the In- 
/ / ternational Film Festival 

which was on simul- 
■l taneously in the city rob- 

IP bed Calcuttans of some 

: great moments of soc- 

il cer. The net effect may 

WI0 well be the end of top- 

ofntof I evel international 

lllQ tournaments in the city 

- where, on some days. 

MiHB . the gate collections were 
of this as abysmally low as Rs 

itMiofl 1000! No organisation 

can sustain such loss— 
the AIFF lost a good Rs 
jnUMUl of lakhs on this mis- 

_ _ adventure. • 

”■000” Arifii Sen/CMhuita 







As an industrialist, you may be setting up 
a new project. Or modernising your 
production capacity with new machinery 
and equipment. Or expanding your plant 
for higher capacity 

Subject to certain exclusions. New India's 
Marine-cum-Erection Policy provides 
comprehensive cover for new machinery 
and equipment under installation. The 
cover starts from the time the plant and 
machinery leave the manufacturer's 
warehouse to the time they reach the site 
of erection. Thereafter, the policy covers 
risks of storage (pending erection), as well 
as risks during erection, testing and 
commissioning. 


At an additional premium, the policy also 
covers risks of third party liability, 
surrounding property damages, express 
freight, additional customs duty, and 
escalation in price of plant and machinery. 

So, get in touch with your nearest New 
India Office for further information. You'd 
be settling for the services of India's largest 
international insurance company. 

NEW INDIA ASSURANCE 
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Amjad All Khan Inaugurating the Ikebana exhibition 

Sepal spring 1 coration known as Iki 


■ The selfish giant won the 
hearts of children with 
flowers. S. Ali is all set to 
win the hearts of the people 
of Calcutta with flowers. 

His boutique Sepal', at the 
Royal Living lixhibition at 
Park Hotel, has bOdifferent 
kinds of floweis to offer to 
the pubhc.‘Separis the only 
stall for artificial flower de¬ 


coration known as ikebana. 
This exquisite handicraft is 
All’s fertile imagination. 

\ Je has worked round the 
clock to make it a success. 
Ali hopes that his efforts 
will surely not go waste if 
the Calcuttan responds 
wholeheartedly wath all his 
idle curiosity and enthu¬ 
siasm. With winter on the 
wane, the flowers of Sepal' 
can welcome the spring. 


Airline surprise 

■When you’re travelling by 
an Indian Airlines flight 
you should be prepared for 
a shock or an irreversible 
trauma. A person who was 
travelling b> an Indian Air- . 
lines flight from Delhi to ( 
Madras had a bad and un- j 
palatable experience so tar | 
as the food served on ihc 
flight was concerned. Me 
ordered non-vegetarian 
food. Soon a smiling air 
hostess brought a tray con¬ 
taining the sealed food. He 
opened the packet thinking 
that it would contain hot 
and sumptuous stuff as the 
packet bore the seal of a 
five-star hotel’s catering 
unit. 

The quantity of food was 
okay and so he started off. 
Ouietly enjoying his dinner 
he was suddenly struck by 
something odd when the 
spoon picked up some fore¬ 
ign matter. Guess what .^ It 
was a heetii stub. He w as 




shocked that such a thing 
could occur on a flight and 
that too an expensive one. 
Well if this had happened 
on the railways one could 
have believed it but it was 
hard to digest that the 
country’s premier airlines 
would serve food which 
contained such an abomin¬ 
able thing as a heedi. The 
man has taken a \ow' that 
he will never tra\el on an 
Indian Airlines flight again 


jTHIS : 


6HAZIABAD: The thesis [ 

papers of three PhD students 
of Meerut University found 
their way to a wastepaper sel¬ 
ler even before degrees could 
be awarded to them. The re¬ 
search papers submitted by 
Nandini Singh, Maya Devi and 
Vecna Khera were discovered 
at the shop of a wastepaper 
seller Anis, in Muzaffarnagar. 

Anis used to buy wastepaper 
from the university and the 
research work might have 
been sold to him by mistake. 

Tile three candidates arc yet to 
take their oral examinations 
for the awarding of degrees. 

Prominent educationists have 
demanded an enquiry into the 
incident and called for action 
gainst those responsible— 

TOe Hindustan Times (haba 
Vcllera, New Delhi) 

MADRASt BaJasubramantam alias Mani, who used his 
coljection of 44 ration cards to buy comn^ities from 
ration shopsWn the city andvma^;e;a l^rofit by seeing 
them ini, the-fcr a )ii^er prioui wa$. 
arrested, (ie was trapi^ed by the police aia ration shop 



in Korukkupet, as part of a drive to check interference 
of touts and anti-social elements in the distribution of 
commodities at ration shops. Belonging to Cheriyan 
Nagar. Mani had 44 ration cards made out in the names 
of various persons using which he could draw ration 
from 11 shops in north Madras —Express (S. 
Siva Kumar, Madras) 

AGARTALAS Ajn attempt to save the life of a pet goat 
cost a woman her life when she challenged miscreants 
who were butchering it in a nearby jungle in Mandari 
village in Belonia sub-division. The woman was 
seriously injured in the skirmish that followed and 
succumbed to her injuries in the hospital. The ptvlice 
arrested two persons in this connection— The Telegraph 
(D.J. Patro, Bhubaneswar) 

INDORE: Swayamvarartr, the ancient practice of 
groom selection, ca^c in handy for a young girl from 
Naltheda town in l^dhya Pradesh, when she was 
allowed to choose her life partner at a "parichay 
safnmclan” (introduction amfercnce). 2()-ycar-old 
Seema was among scores of young, eligible women and 
men who had assembled at the sammelan. She caught 
the fancy of two boys' families. The dilemma was 
sorted out when she was asked to choose her mate. 
Sterna diose Brhmohan of Sahore district, and her 
li^nts readily offered Re 1 to the boy as a mark of 
ateeptance—77ie,. Telegraph (Roy George, Dimapur) 
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Act v/itkcc 

Being a man has its own 
privileges And pleasures. 

Enjoy every moment of it — 
with confidence. 

With New Moods 
Super-thm, super-strong 
condoms made with tne 
latest Japanese technology. 

Ask for Moods by name. 

The Indian condom of 
international quality. 

Now, ifou can also order Moods by mail. 

! Kindiv ,t.c d i-a'-.k o* 1 ^ MOODS 

1 Condoms a: tne Retai* Pncc 
I Name 
' Addreo" 


; Pincode 

' Enclosed piease find a 
I C.'ieq'je’ l Postal Order fo^ Rc 13 SO 
• made :n favour o? FPS 

I Sef'd youf Coopt>r tj 

I FPS PB No Bombay 400 018 
, *On'v Bomcay cheques acceptable 
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Hindustan Latex Limited 
The world’s largest manufacturer of condoms 
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Aries 01 Mardn-^O Ap^) 

S Your income will increase commensurate 
your expenditure. Do not lend money for it 
will be difficult for you to it back. An 
elderly relative might create problems, 

Tliere might be problems on the domestic front. 
€rOod (fates: 4,7 and 10 
Lucky numbers: 2,4 and 7 
Favourablo direction: West 


LIBRA (21 September—20 October) 

Your dctennination and perseverance will 
/\ I A y*^^**^ problems this 

f week. Do not indulge in speculation or 

MrlV seniors and superiors will be 

I dlllb I helpful to you. 

Good dates; 4,9 and iO 
Lucky numbers: 2,6 and 9 
Favourable direction: North-east 


TAURUS (21 April--20 May) 

S Do not sign any document before giving it a 
thorough check. Important papers should be 
kept in safe custody. An unex^cted event 
might upset your plans. Check extravagance. 
A favourable time for marriage. 

Good dates: 6,8 and 10 
Lucky numbers: 1,4 and 8 
Favourable direction: North 


SCORPIO (21 October—20 November) 

■'■'in A successful week lies ahead of you. A got:)d 
r ^ problem chat has 

l>een worrying you for long. Keep a close 
watch on your health. Be careful in your 
dealings with ihe opposite sex. 

Good dates: 6,7 and 9 
Lucky numbers: 4,8 and 9 
Favourable direction: South 


GEMIN I (21 May—20 June) 

MVira The financial front looks bright and 

prospective. Students might secure foreign 
scholarships. You can start on a new venture, 
i ^ The rime is ripe for romance. Avoid taking 
LJm hasty decisions. Keep an eye on your health. 
G6od dates: 5,6 and 8 
Lucky numbers: 5.7 and 9 
Favourable direction: East 


SAGITTARIUS (21 November—20 December) 

a 'Hiis is going to be a good week for you. New 
ventures are likely to make steady progress. 
Be cautious on the domestic front Be careful 
in the dealings with your near ones. A past 
error might take its ioll on you. 

Good dates: 8,9 and 10 
Lucky numbers: 1,5 and 8 
Favourable direction: Bast 


CANCER (21 June—20 July) 
fllV jN You might have to undertake a journey 
[llmfl which may provide you with a likely solution 
to a nagging problem. Those in service are 
likely to get promotions. This is a good time 
ICSn to seek favours from your superiors. 

Good dates: 7,8 and 9 
Lucky numbers: 1,3 and 6 
Favourable direction: South 


CAPRICORN (21 December—20 January) 
rmxpsn Your ambition and ability to work hard will 
If *^*^*”^ success. Secret matters will make 
I |9| steady progress. Intellectuals w'ili contribute 
to your happiness. You will gain new friends, 
ttiftiafr 1 But avoid straining yourself too much. 

Good dates: 7,8 and lU 
Lucky numbers: 4,6 and 8 
Favourable direction: North-east 


LEO (21 July—20 August) 

B A pleasant surprise is in store for you this 
week. You may, however, incur some 
financial losses. Matters relating to the heart 
are not well indicated. Avoid making fresh 
investments. 

Good dates: 4,5 and 6 
Lucky numbers: 2,4 and 6 
Favourable direction: South-west 

VIRGO (21 August—20 September) 
flnm The week is not a good one for you. The time 
mOH is not favourable for entering into new 
I ^ business ventnres. You may have to go in for 
I J? j loans. However, love and matrimonials are 
well indicated. 

Good dates: 5,7 and 9 V 
Uncky numbers: 3,6 and 9 
Favonmble direction: West 


AQUARIUS (21 January—20 February) 

“ A fair measure of good fortune is in store for 
jh^u^But avoid taking hasty decisions, risks 
loans. Postpone your plans for the 
future. You arc advi.sed to be on your guard 
against deception. 

Good dales: 5,6 and 9 
Lucky numbers; 1,2 and 4 
Fpvourable direction: South 

PISCES (21 February—20 March) 

You will undergo a lot of physical and mental 
bjvSr week. Your efforts may not bear 

fruit. Lawsuits might cause anxiety. 
Politicians shtmld be extremely cautious. 
□ESki Your domestic front will be peacef ul. 

Good dates: 4,5 and 7 
Lucky numbers: 5,6 and 7 
Favourable direction: West 


LIBRA—ARIES 

mundane affair. Though mutual 

aomcifon exists, i}vr lJbrah*^krdidi^hi ned^ So, the union will 

go perfeci^ vmt, ^ owpie is to exercise discretion. • 












Invest in a future of total comfort 


TIRUPATI 
TEXRNIT LTD 




// 



Public Issue of Rs. 27,50,000 Equity Shares of Rs. 10/- each for cash 
at a premium of Rs. 2/- per share aggregating Rs. 3.3 crores. 


Premium Issue Opens on 
12th February, 1990. 


the mark of excellence for over 25 years. 
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HEARD IN KRISHIBHAVAN 

After Devi Lai became 
agriculture minlsterp we realise 
that even Bhajan Lai would have 
made a better choice for the post. 

This man Just doesn’t listen. 

A MINISTRY OFFICIAL 


As K.R. Puniya has been 
doing of late. Even when 
Puniya led a mass resigna¬ 
tion bid of Haryana minis¬ 
ters immediately before the 
general election, it had 
been obvious—to those 
who know the Chaudhuri— 
that he would be made to 
pay. I would have made 
him the President of India, 
the Chaudhuri had de¬ 
clared in his inimitable 
style. He has committed 
the mistake of his lifetime 
by betraying me. 

Puniya took this as the 
empty boast of an old and 
foolish man. But Devi Lai 
may well manage to make 



good his threat. For, K.R. | 
Puniya has a younger I 
brother; P.L. Puniya. an 1 
IAS officer and managing j 
director of the State Indust- i 
rial Finance Corporation, j 

The Chaudhuri has, j 
apparently, decided to ex- ; 
tract revenge on his former i 
minister by ruining his sibl- j 
ing's lifc-^r at the very ; 
least, his career. He has ! 
already met Mulayam i 
Singh Yadav, the Uttar I 
Pradesh chief minister, in 
this connection, to ask him 
to confer a punishment 
posting on the officer. 

Bhure Lai, who is a good 
friend of the man, has man¬ 
aged to protect him until 
now But the Chaudhuri's 
malignancy may well pre¬ 
vail. 


LegaHlybe 


Dwl Lih ImI hath no fiHy.. 


If B . --J--- M 

pnWNIVr VI IHw 

SPG stood guard outside 
her doot at all times. 

Apparently, all these 
special arrangements are 
only a fall-out of the 
Ruoaiya Sayeed kidnap- 
pittg. the administration is 
taking no diances this time 
around. 


talsemred 

■ We weren’t joking 
iNheo we asked you 
aot to tough at Ohau^uti 
Devi Laf. For,' you mi^t 
jjvst epd dp latnddt^ Or 
{tidm fide of uspiw' .»outb. 


THERMOMETER 


All the candidates for the Bihar 
chief ministership 

■ lulu Pnmad Yaduv: Former leader of the 
Opposition in the Bihar Assembly, he is now a Janata 
Did MP. Bui the Devi lal-Sharad Yadav lobby would 
rather have him back in the state as chief minister. 


■ Ram Sharan Das: Former chief minister of Bthar 
and now president of the state unit of the Dal. He has 
the support of the Ajit Singh group in his bid for the 
chief ministership. 


■ Ram BKaa Paawan: Ever> r lOugh he has been 
awarded a Cabinet berth at the centre, he stiti wishes to 
take over government at the state level. Is banking on 
the Raja's support in this attempt. 


■ RagbuiuAh Jha: was removed from the 
presidentship of the state Janata Dal unit. His ambitions 
are. however. Intact. Wants to become chief minister 
with Chandra Shekhar's blessings. 


■ SlMrtnphmSIillwtThouah a relative 
newcomer in state politics, he is lobbying hard lor the 
CM'S post. The V.P, Singh camp win probably support 
his cendidatura, as weH as the BJP. 


a ItallMllpSlIillWMIStf seat adjustments in Bihar 
are such as provide tor a BJPehiet minister, then he will 
getlhenod. 


[ * -111! iT-. * 


■ Arbitrary appoint¬ 
ments there have 
been many. But the eleva¬ 
tion of Amn Jaitley to the 
post of additional solicitor | 
general last week had Sup¬ 
reme C\>urt circles abuzz. 
Jaitley, a former ABVP 
student leader and Sup¬ 
reme Uourt lawyer was de¬ 
nied a Bharatiya Janata 
Party ticket in the last elec¬ 
tions, even though he is, 
reportedly, a member of 
that party's charmed circle. I 
He has, however, now been 
adequately recompensed. 

While most such appoint¬ 
ments are political, what is 
alarming about this case is 
that the articulate lawyer- 
politician was not even de¬ 
signated a senior counsel by 
the Supreme Court, and 
yet, considered suitable for 
the post. Hours before he 
was appointed to his new 
office, there was a hurried 
full court meeting of the 
High Court, to elevate Jait¬ 
ley to the exalted category 
of senior couitsels. 

Clearly, the BJP wins ev¬ 
ery time, and the so-called 
independence of the judici¬ 
ary is no exception. • 
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Imperfect ten 

A few months ago, 
tVH? Dt Knnui Singh had 
gone hoarse complaining to 
all who would listen that 
Prime Ministci Rajo (ian- 
dhi was prtuing all ioi» t ln- 
sive. I'hat. lU' mallei liow 
many rec|ucsts fie put in lor 
a meeting, he never man¬ 
aged l«» gel an appoint¬ 
ment. 

This, coupled with the 
fact that the Raja had vi¬ 
sited him oft and mi during 
his political exile, made Di 
Singh ieas(iriahl> su/c that 
he would retain the ambas¬ 
sadorship l*> the rrnled 
Slates 



Dr Karan Singh: the call 
coat him dear 

The pocr-[M>litieia!i had 
another guess coming. 
When he eame down to 
New Delhi last, he asked 
for an appointment with 
the new Prime Minister 
(^iily ti> be kept waiting foi 
two da\s bv V.P. Singfi. In 
the meanwhile, the ambas¬ 
sador decideil it) pay Rajjv 
Ciandhi a coiirles> visit. Jfe 
wd.s summoned to Gandhi's 
ParliameiU IRuise office 
almost immediarcly and ex¬ 
changed pleasantiies for 
around ten minutes. 

Thai was enough. Intelli¬ 
gence sources reported the 
meeting to the Raja. who. 
in a fit of pique, refused to 
grant an audience to the 
unfortunate Singh And no 
sooner did the envoy reach 
Washington than he was 
informed that he should 
resign, or else... 

Dr Singh was left with no 
option but to quit. 


HEARD IN CENTRAL HALL 

It was 

Mera Bharat Mahan 
then. It is 

Mera Bharat Mann now. 

A NATIONAL FRONT MP 



No technocrats 
required 

Lhe coiirilrv ma\ re- 
>' joice that merit has 
finally been rewaided. But 
Janata I.)al MPs are very 
eioss at the appointment of 
such non-political poisons 
as Dr M.Ci.K. Menon and 
Dr Raja Ramanna lo the 
I'nion council tif ministers. 

There is little sense, 
argue parly members, in 
appointing these people 
w' h 0 n political 

heavyweights such as Vidya 
Chiiraii Shukla, Raj Man- 
gal Pandey Yasfiwant 
Singh. K C. Tyagi and 
Jancshwai Mishra remain 





Dr Raja Ramanna: the 
PM’achoica 

unrewaidcd with ministe¬ 
rial berths 

It tcehnotr.iis need to l>e 
inducted into goveiimient 


How the filmi groupies rate at the 
Rajas durbar 

Ra| Babbar: His fund-coltect'on sprees for the Dal 
< and his campaigning during the recent election have 
ensured his place m the durbar. Called lo Delhi for 
, consultations every week, Babbar may well be granted 
a Rajya Sabha seat. Is specially close to the Rani. 

Shabana Azmi: Used to be a Raja favourite until a 
few months ago when V P. Singh made it a point lo visit 
her on every visit to Bombay Now. however, she finds 
It difficult to wanglean audience.Rumours have it that the 
Prime Minister'sOffice is also delaying her appointment 
as chairman of the Children’s Film Festival 

SHatruafian Sinha: His influence remains 
: undimini^ed, with government officials lining up 
; outside his door to get recommendation letters. The 
[ latest is that the Dal is seriously considering making him 
^ the chief minister of Bihar. 

Mithim CtiMcnborty: Though he has thrown in his 
lot with the Opposition, he doesn’t have much access 
to the Prime Minister, allegedly because of hi$ 
closeness to the communists. 




at all, surely they can he 
designated advisers to the 
Prime Minister, with 
Cabinet rank? This was 
what Kajiv Gandhi had 
done and there's no reason 
why the Raja cannot emu¬ 
late him on this score. At 
least this would obviate the 
need for finding Rajya 
Sabha seats tor them. 

But the Raja refuses to 
see reason. -And the latest 
rumours doing the rounds 
in the capital have it that 
Vinod Pande and Bhiire 
Lai will also be joining the 
mini.slrv very soon! 


Going places? 

■ Yet another journal¬ 
ist to be all set tor a 
career switch. KuUhp 
Nayar's name, say in¬ 
formed sources, is being 
suggested as the next Indi¬ 
an high commissioner to 
Pakistan. 

Apparently Nayar's 
name was tirsi suggested 
tor the gO' ernorslnp of a 
state, but the veteran jour- 



Kuldip Nayar: bound 
for Pakistan 7 

naiist made his disinterest 
clear. He'd lather he envoy 
lo Pakistan, he said. Good 
friend Inder Kumar Gujral; 
evidently, agreed that this 
was a good idea. 

So, the next couple of 
years might just find Nayar 
stationed in Isiamahad, * 


BUNDAY 4^10 P^biuary INO 










Zeeshan AH meets Power. Power Tennis Gear. Tennis Shoes. Socks. T-shins and shorts. Ra< quels and bails. 
The champion's range. Wear the Power. Teel the Power. And gear up for that awesome peiiormance. 

Available at select XUaita and WHtwmmtMIPmrwaistores 
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PAKISTAN: AGE OF UNCERTAINTY 














Millions of years a^o 
this immense mass took shape as a planet 

we call EARTH 




1 ‘ ‘‘ 1! I si ( ) cl / 1 M (■ ill I ici ; , 

v'l;< tc'--; h>i('k U > ever 't')*)() 

,V(M f."i, \\ h (Ml Ml 111) n M t' w )k 

pkiMi' iM Z.iw.ir, {\kt last liMM, 
N (a w c!u'i' a pa 1 n . I iui i a is 
X{) lo la n p lU'W’ hoia/aaris jm 
t k 1 s ! 1 (' ; (i a M rl is {>() i s(a I k ) 
.MM M tilf' \\ (M-i(l kaiLMir cl 
iliaa M / I MM ()!'()Ci 11 (a M'S. 

I InKiiista.M Zinc 1 aim teal, a 
Gov^M’riMUM'it af India 
Erd(M'pfists Marne into beinp 
1 n 1 Ikk). 'I'ada y. 11ZI. is a, 
innltiMin it. inulti dacettMl 
e(Mnpaiy\' \\ ith a 
nat icn vvMch' neiwoj'k of 
siiltss offices and stta'k 
}.)(M n ts, Its n v\\’ n 1 i n 1 ny <*v 
snieltinL!,' ciMiijdfax. now 
under eonsta'iietion in 
Rajastfian. will dtnible 
flZI/s nielal output b\' 
Ibtjldlp, to vastJv^ ini{)ro\a' 
the demand sa11sfaet ion for 
strattMeie liase nudals and 
allied fM’odiiets 




Millions of years later 
Man flings it back into outer- 
spach on spaceships and satellites 
He calls it ZINC 




(A (b/ipVfS opiPfA (A IncJid ['rZfdpnsd) 

Growtng to meet the challenges of gro'Mh 


New1i«t<is 
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Wailing in the 
wings 


T he cover story (Biding 
his time, 5—11 August) 
was well-written. The 
Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP)--^rhaps the only 
^sciplined party in India— 
is capable of lifting the 
country out of the present 
morass. Despite the 
National Front govern¬ 
ment's several drawbacks, 
the BJP is still lending it 
support. 

The Janata Dal is not 
functioning all. It is pla- 


temal squabbles. Punjab 
and Kashmir are burning, 
and inflation seems to have 
reached an all-time high. 
The latest reservation poli¬ 
cy speaks volumes of the 
so-called secularism of the 
front regime. Therefore, 
the BJP, minus the RSS, 
might be a good bet after 
all. 

Uft Oangufon (KmntUika) 
LIL/Ulvwil (mlreiM ligM) I 


■ It has been an excellent 
assessment of the goings-on 
in Delhi. The Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s offer to resign fol¬ 
lowed by the unceremo¬ 
nious dismissal of the depu¬ 
ty prime minister has 
shaken the foundations of 
the National Front govern¬ 
ment. At present, the na¬ 
tion seems to be in the 
throes of a deep crisis. 

Even during the last‘days of 
the Janata Party govern¬ 
ment in the late Seventies 
such things never hap¬ 
pened. 

Hence L.K. Advani’s 
advice to his partymen to 
be prepared for a snap poll 
seems timely. The Congres- 
s(l) is also thinking along 
the same lines. It is high 
time that the Centre got 
down to the business of 
governing, for the BJP 
might not tolerate its 
dithering any longer. 
Therefore, the BJP is doing 
the right thing by adopting 
a wait-and-see policy and at 
the same time gearing itself 
up for a mid-term poll. 

KaH Chmn Calcutta, 

(Waat Bengal) 


I n tennis, Leander Paes 
seems to be the only 
hope for India. lie has 
done the nation proud by 
bagging the junior Wimble 
don crown (Game, set and 
match, 22 —^28 July). 
However, what is distres¬ 
sing to find is that he is 

. — ■ -■Hum T 
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unable to take part in all 
tournaments. Whenever 
Ramesh Krishnan plays any 
match abroad, he is given 
free passtige by Air India to 
the venue. If Paes is also 
extended similar facilities, 
it will be easier for him to 
attend tournaments abroad 
and gain more experience. 
A. Srinivaaa Murthy, 
Sacundarabad (Andhra 
Pradaah) 



Pmma: Indbi's only hopo 


Taking a stand 


T he article by Shrabani 
Basu on ( Off the 
stands?, 29 July-^ August) 
was truly flattering. It was 
more so because for more 
than a quarter of a century, 
the Indian press corps sta-. 
tioned in London have 
tended to ignore the India 
Weekly. 

She says that the paper is 
broadly recognised as a 
Congress newspaper. 
Though this is largely true, 
her observation is not en¬ 
tirely correct. If we have 
supported the Congress, 
despite its present prob¬ 
lems, it is because we be¬ 
lieve that it is the only 


organisation that can en¬ 
sure the unity and integrity 
of the country. A more 
effective party may be 
forged one day; but till that 
happens, it would be un¬ 
wise to destroy or throw 
away the instrument that 
we have in hand. 

Iqbal Singh, Naw Delhi 

WayahMd 

W ith reference to the 
article (Whisper and 
stay free, 15—21 July), I 
would like to draw your 
attention to certain factual 
inaccuracies. 

The retail audit by ORG 
puts Johnson and Johnson s 
market share at 8() per cent 
and not 65 per cent as 
stated in the article. The 
statement that J&J is over¬ 
reacting to 

Procter&Gamble's entry in 
the market is not true, for 
over two decades, J&J is 
constantly providing 
women with the right kind 
of sanitary protection- 
hygienic and innovative. A 
visit to the nearest chemist 
will provide enough evi¬ 
dence of Johnson & John¬ 
son’s wide range of femi¬ 
nine products. 

Johnson’s Stayfree 
guarantees a natural feel¬ 
ing, which is most essential 
in our warm and humid cli¬ 
mate. It is also disposable, 
unlike other feminine 
hygiene products. 

By investing huge 
amounts in research and 
development, J&J has 
emerged as the pioneer in 
meeting the growing needs 
of women. So it really 
doesn't matter to Johnson 
& Johnson as to who com¬ 
petes with them—-as they 
are way ahead of others, 
armed with a wide range of 
products, which offer the 
consumer a wide choice. 
Hahut Kanaal, Botnbay 

■ The article on sanitary 
napkins seems to be one¬ 
sided. One is really sur¬ 
prised to find that the single 
most important shortcom- 



















ing of this new product— 
that it is not disposable by 
flushing down the toilet— 
has been omitted. To this, 
people like me will simply 
have to say, “No thanks!“ 

Calcutta 

Bengal) 

■ Pinkie Virani's article on 
personal care was very in¬ 
teresting. Proper care 
should be taken in the dis¬ 
posal of used napkins. 
Lately, a cunipany is pro¬ 
viding disposable bags 
along with their napkins. 
Most women throw used 
ones into the streets. Chil¬ 
dren also ask curious ques¬ 
tions about them. A more 
discreet method of disposal 
should be thought of by the 
manufacturers. 

C.9C Ramani, Madiraa (Tamil 
Madu) 


Frozen frames 


R aghubir Singh\ pers- | 

pectivc on {Kashmir, 
then and now, ~ 14 July) 
was a tremendous job f he 
photographs, particularly 
the one showing an old 
woman weeping, is the 
best. I'oday, Kashmir is 
atlame and the situation is 
turning from bad to worse. 

It is time the powers that be 
woke up and thought of 
something constructive to 
solve the Kashmir problem 
Fayai BUr, Srinagar (Jammu and 
Kaahmir) 


Nowhere to go 


O ne really feels sorry for 
the Kashmiri migrants 
(TheexoduSt 15— 2\ July) 
who had to flee the Valley. 
The government has tre¬ 
ated them callously so far. 
The government should 
realise that the problem 
cropped up after the re¬ 
moval of Jagmohan. The 
situation has come to such a 
pass that if suitable mea¬ 
sures are not taken, the 
whole nation might have to 
suffer. The migrants can 
neither return to their 
homes nor stay at the 



Naahmlri mlgraiita: homoleaa In their own land 


camps they have been put 
up in indefinitely. Their fu¬ 
ture seems to be very grim 
indeed. 

B. Mthyanarfda Bao, Tazpur 
(Aaaam) 


Their problems, 
our problems 


I nder Malhotra's observa¬ 
tions in (Big brother 
backs out, 5—11 August) 
were rightly timed. It is 
high time the present reg¬ 
ime at the Centre gave a 
second thought to its stand 
relating to strife-torn Sri 
Lanka. 

With Karunanidhi accus¬ 
ing the IPKF of genocide, 
V.P. Singh remaining silent 
on his partner*s allegations 
and the LTTE going on the 
rampage even on Indian 
soil, President Premadasa 



of Sri Lanka got the much- 
needed opportunity to in- 
ternationaii.<ie the is.suc. 

This gimmick of Premadasa 
may spell disaster for all 
sides concerned. 

Kriahnandu ChakrabartI, 

Howrah (Waat Bengal) 

Atrue saint 

T he piece on Deoraha 
Baba (Death of a C iod- 
man. 15- - 21 .Inly) has cast 
aspersions on one of the 
true saints of our time. He 
was a plain and simple man 
who tiled to awaken the 
goodness m all who ^.anic in 
^ contact with him I le bles¬ 
sed ansbody and evci sbodN 
who happened to seek his 
blessings. His ashram was 
open to all ;»nd sundrv 
irrespective of caste, creed 
and colour He nevei own¬ 
ed any property In tact. 
every offering made to him 
was distributed as prantd 
among his devotees. 
Sachchindanand Randy, 
Lucknow (Uttar Rradaah) 

The in fighting 
continues 

T he cover story (Friday 
the IM, 22—28 July) 
was interesting. The repe¬ 
ated crises within the Jana¬ 
ta Dal have shaken the peo¬ 
ple's confidence in the 
National Front govern¬ 
ment. The Prime Minister’s 


resignation drama was a big 
blunder. V.P. Singh should 
have realised that the na¬ 
tion would only accept him 
as the Prime Minister, and 
nobody else. 

B. NHhyananda Rao, Tazpur 

(Aaaam) 


Ashatterod 

droam 

■ ' - XX-™. » ---— ^ J 

T he article on Maneka ' 
Cjandhi’s resignation j 
(A quiet protest, 29 J uly—-4 j 
August) was quite absorb- | 
ing. It seems that Maneka’s j 
educational background, | 
youth and personality went ! 
against her. It is apparent j 
that nobody is willing to i 
work and she was perhaps I 



N Unekat unfortunate 

one of the few who was 
trying to get things done. 
She had a purpose in what¬ 
ever she was doing. In fact, 
India needs more dynamic 
persons like Maneka at the 
helm of affairs to change 
the face of the nation. 

R,H. Banarlt, Maanit (Uttar 


The lost cause 

T here are doubts about 
the National Front gov¬ 
ernment lasting Its full term 
as it is losing its credibility 
day by day ( The aftermath, 
29 July--4 August). The 
covernment seems to have 
been immobilised by in¬ 
fighting and factionalism. It 
is least bothered about the 
people as is clear from its 
forgotten promises. 
jlfq/I^Daa,VantVlhar(Orlaaa) 
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HUNDREDS OF TONS OF PRINTED LITERATURE. 



AND MILLIONS OF OTHER CONSIGNMENTS. 




WHATEVER GAVE YOU THE IMPRESSION 
WE ONLY CARRY DOCUMENTS? 


21 years ago, we pioneered the air express industry. Since then, we've bean carrying shipments of ail types, 
shapes, sizes and weight. From the ordinary - such as garmenis, leather samples and printed literature, to the 
unusual - such as Mood samples and even the occasional pregnant cow. Hundr^s of thousands of consignments, 
door-to-door, everyday. And always, through one network, with one service, and one all-inclusive invoice. The 
n«(t time you have a shipment to send, why not call us for an immediate pick-up? 




\^e are listed in the y9ifllB^ilj^sfTe\ephor\e Dirpciones. 
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KHUSHWANT SINGH 


Violet Dias Lannoy 


1 take great pleasure 
in introducing an In¬ 
dian author unknown 
outside her circle of 
friends because very 
little of her writing 
was published during 
her lifetime. She wrote one long 
novel, some novellas and short stories. 
Most of the stuff she sent to publishers 
was returned to her. “Paper the walls 
with your rejection slips but never lose 
hope,” wrote the celebrated black 
American novelist Richard Wright, 
who admired her work. So she per¬ 
sisted with her writing. At long last, 
her Pears From the Willow Tree was 
published some years after her death. 
The title was taken from an Indian 
proverb: “When a man is confused, he 
expects pears from the willow tree.” 

Violet Dias had good reason to be a 
very confused person. She was one of 
three children of Jose Vicente Dias 
and Maria Clara, Goan Catholics, 
j born in 1925 in Mozambique, then a 
Portuguese colony, where her father 
was working as a civil servant. She 
spent her childhood years in Laurence 
Marques, the capital of Mozambique. 
At the age of eleven, she returned to 
her native Goa before moving on to 
Belgaum for her schooling. She was an 
exceptionally bright student, topping 
her class in every examination and 
won a scholarship to Santa Sophia 
school and later St. Francis Xavier 
College in Bombay. By then she was 
no longer a practising Catholic and 
was caught up in the freedom move¬ 
ment as an ardent devotee of Mahat¬ 
ma Gandhi. She never accepted his 
views on celibacy and non-violence in 
ail circumstances but wholeheartedly 
supported his dedication to work 
amongst the lowliest of the low. After 
Partition of the country, she gave up 
further studies to work in the Kuruk- 
shetra refugee Camp. It was there she 
met the Mahatma who was by then, 
she recorded ''a broken man living in 
the mins of a shattered dream”. His 
assassination, a few months later, left 
a deep scar on her mind and she de¬ 
cided to propagate Gandhism as best 
as she could. 

Violet married a Parsi, Behram 
Warden, and the two worked among 
slum dwellers in Bombay. In 1951, 
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Behram died suddenly leaving her 
some ancestral property. It took her 
ten years of litigation to establish her 
claim over it. And when she got it she 
put it in a tmst fund for poor students. 
For some years she taught in a school 
in Goa. She won a Tata scholarship 
and proceeded to London to study 
educational psychology at the Uni¬ 
versity College. Even in England she 
involved herself in the Goan liberation 
movement but when the Indian Army 
moved into Goa, she protested vehe¬ 
mently because it was not the Gan- 
dhian way of doing things. For some 
years she made her home in Paris and 
Israel. Despite her deep sympathy for 
Jews she did not accept their setting 
up a state by confiscating Arab lands. 
It was in Israel that she met the En¬ 
glish photographer, Richard Lannoy, 
whom she married later. They 
travelled together extensively over 
Africa and India. It was not till she 
was 32 that she took to writing but 
with little hope of getting her works 
published. In a private journal she 
maintained she wrote in 1971: 
“Where has my mistake been? In 
, forgetting that one needs a community 
of people? In believing that man lives 
by ideas? That sincerity matters? 
Truth is in life, in the process of living; 
hence Chandidas: There’s no truth 
higher than man.’ In the vapid round 
of parties, in accepting people one 
despises? Social solidarity? At least 
they arc saved from the sheer desola¬ 
tion of Midnight Cowboys. 


Violet Dias is unknown 
because very little off her 
writing was published 
during her liffetime. She 
wrote one long novel, 
some novellas and short 
stories. Her Pears From 
the WKhw Tree was 
published some years 
affter her death 




“The root of the trouble with me is 
that 1 want to write—and haven’t suc¬ 
ceeded... Writing is a way of life—like 
being the traditional story-teller—hit 
requires a certain personality, life¬ 
style and pace of living—can’t sustain 
it while holding an alienating job in an 
alienating human environment 
(Nairobi, not Kenya)...The trouble 
with me is that 1 am onl> an aspiring 
writer—and so don't have the confi¬ 
dence of my position. Actually a failed 
writer. But my personality, the real 
me, still remains that of a writer, the 
outsider—that's my dharma...BuX 1 
was not confident nor aware enough 
to turn to creative writing early on— 
too many layers of mediocrity in my 
background, as a Christian and a 
Goan—and a colonial subject, having 
to succeed in society and on the other 
hand scorning it.” 

Her last active years were spent in 
doing assignments for UNESCO, 
which took her to Kenya and Uganda. 
She was taken very ill and returned to 
England to be hospitalised. Her last 
visit to Goa was in 1972. She spent her 
time painting in the verandah of her 
parents' bungalow. It was there that 
she quietly faded into death. Follow¬ 
ing her own wish her body was cre¬ 
mated and her ashes scattered beside 
Old Goa’s white cupolas and on Vaga- 
tor Beach. 

Violet Dias Lannoy's Pears From 
the Willow Tree may soon be pub¬ 
lished in India. 

Sporting minister 

A minister after gi^^ing away prizes 
at a football match made a hard¬ 
hitting speech: “Ladies and gentle¬ 
men, for the last one hour I have been 
watching the match. I am sorry to say 
that even after 43 years of Independ¬ 
ence, the federation could provide 
i only one ball to 20 players and the 
poor players were left with no option 
but to kick it from one side to the 
other. I would request the government 
to give a good grant to the federation 
so that they could provide one ball to 
each player so that they can play it the 
way they like. 

(Contributed by Promode Kapoot\ 
New Delhi) • 
ib-'srf.. ' 






The simplest, most profitable route 
to tax exemption on Capital gains. 

Get 100% lax exemption on your capital gains from 
sale/transfcr of long-term capital assets such as land, 
buildings, shares and seciiiities, jewellery, etc. 

NHB 0% Capital Bonds have benoHts in store tor you 
- and your capital. 

• Your investment earns 0‘Vo per annum payable on a 
six-monthly basis. 

• Or, you can opt for advance payment of interest at the 
rate of 9% per annum for the full period of 3 years on 
a discounted basis, at the rate ol Rs. 240 per Rs. KKK) 
invested, payable 3 months from the date of 
investment. 

This takes into account the interest for the intervening 
period of 3 months in lull - so, you do nt)t lose interest 
even for a single day. 

• And yes, there is no deduction id tax at source on the 
interest earned. 

• Hxemption trom ('aprtal gains tax U/S 54E of the 
Income lax Act. I%1. 

• Exemption from Wealth Tax U/S 5(l)(xvic) of the 
Wealth lax Act, 1957. 

• Excmptii)!! of interest U/S HOL of Income Tax 
Act, 1961. 

• Remittance charges borne by NHB. 

• Available at par throughout the year. At more than 
130 outlets all over the country. 

• With NHB 9% Capita* Bonds, you have this added 
satisfaction - your investment will contribute t*^ the 
betterment of housing in the country. 

Application forms available and accepted at: 

National Housing Bank offices (Bombay & Delhi) • C ANHNA otfkvs • 125 branches of the six bankers to the issue: 
Allahabad Bank • Bank of Baroda • Canara Bank • ('itihank (Sakhar Bhavan, Bombay) • Punjab National 

liiink and Vysya Bank I.td. 

Managers to tfie Issue: Canbank Financial Services Limited 


NATIONAL HOUSING BANK 

Lll-J (Wholly r^vned by the Reserve Bank of India) 

Opening New Doors On The Home Front. 


National Housing Rank; Bomhay l ife Building, .Vd flooi, 
45,Vi*t;i Nanrnan Rond, Bombay 4(XI 023 


SraHTANOSOU 


R K. iAXMAN/THB TiMBS OFiNOlA 
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> Kashmir today gives 
the look of hell. 

Dk FAf^>oQ Abdullah, 
former Jammu and 
Kashmir chkf tninister 

•% 

■ AUdtnensmay be 
equal, but non-Hindus 
tfetoOto equal than 
Hindus. 

LK. Advami, BJP 
prtsideiit, on what Indian 
se^htrisnt metnis today 

■ You cannot keep ail < 
prieesdoWn wheii you 
nave increased the pribe 
of fiiei. 

Jyon Basu, West Bengal 
ekief minister, jusi^Stg 
dterecottMketnbusfe^ 
andtransportcharges 

. ■ Ouraociety seems to ' 
.Wdejgeoeradiqtto 


■ You despise a 
politician, you have an , 
ambivalent attitude 
towards him, yet you 
want him at your" 
gatherings and functions. 

LK. Gujral. external 
affairs minister, 
comjpenting on politicians 
gradng^saciai occasions 

■ Their acts of killings 
and kidnappings do not 
project them as 
revolutionaries. 

Prafulla Mahani'A, 

Assam dtitf minister, on 
the ULFA 

M Even though, I 
personalty believe that 
people have the right to 
know, it is also not 
advisa^ to make people 
see ug^thin^ taking 
place in th e House. 

IL A. Halim, West Bengal 
Assimtbly Speaker^ 
armmesttfi^ on whether 
i^aitogrs^y inside the 

be debmed 


• If you were to use 
everything he says It 
would create mayheriv: :: 

pRiTiSH Nandy, editor iff 
The Illustrated Weekly^ 
onDexilMl 

ft 1 like Bal Thackeray 
because he's a biunjtinan 
andsayswhaVsonhis ; 
mind. 

Nana Patekar, ucrof y 

« Here, the emphasis is, 
on glamo ur, not acting.' 

Sriuevi , actress^ <m the 
Bombay film industry [ 
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Another HMef? 

It suits the West to portray Saddam Hussein as a dangerous 
lunatic to justify US military presence in the Gulf 


“Butcher of Bagh¬ 
dad'', “Middle 
East Hitler," 
“Sadist Saddam", 
“Third World 
psychopath"—the 
insults are coming 
in fast and furious 
as Western media 
sum up the Presi¬ 
dent of Iraq. A quality London paper. 
The Observer went to the extent of 
describing Saddam Hussein as “men¬ 
tally deranged", a person who fre¬ 
quently suffers from epileptic fits. Un¬ 
fortunately, little medical testimony 
was provided to substantiate these 
conclusions. 

Less than two years ago, this same 
Western press and these same West¬ 
ern leaders were privately and publicly 
patting the “epileptic," urging him to 
continue fighting Iran, thus keeping 
the communalist nordes at bay—of 
course then, Saddam was a paying cu.s- 
tomer and countries were lining up to 
sell him everything from howitzers to 
frozen food to uniforms. The Amer¬ 
icans and the Europeans didn't seem 
particularly worried about “stability in 
the Gulf' as the Iranian and Iraqi 
armies massacred each other. No 
bombs were dropped on Baghdad 
when Iraq used p<3isonous gases on its 
adversaries. Certainly we had outrage, 
but it was entirely verbal. 

ITie Americans need to fit Saddam 
Hussein into the dangerous lunatic 
mould if they are to achieve a long- 
cherished goal—a goal that was first 
enunciated during the Eisenhower 
era. Fifty per cent of American oil 
supplies come from the Middle East, 
so, understandably, the Persian Gulf 
IS of “vital interest” to the United 
States. However, since the region is 
perpetually in turmoil, and could be 
taken over by hostile powers, the 
Americans have desperately wanted 
more than just a diplomatic foothold 
in the area. Until Iraq invaded 
Kuwait, the justification for that extra 
foothold was absent. The real “crime” 
of the Iraqi President, according to 
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seasoned Levant-watchers, is not that 
he violated the territorial integrity of a 
friendly neighbour, but that he pre¬ 
sented the Americans with an oppor¬ 
tunity to establish a short and long¬ 
term military presence in the region 
on a platter. 

I am not an apologist for Saddam 
Hussein. He is a deeply unattrac¬ 
tive figure; a tyrant who by ruthless 
oppression has managed to retain and 
consolidate power. Amnesty Interna¬ 
tional is wasting its lime compiling 
human rights violations in Iraq. They 
are just too numerous and too routine 
for anyone in Baghdad to care. 

But is he also a mad man? A Hitler 
out to conquer the entire Middle' 
East? The West would have us buy 
this thesis, because unless Saddam 
Hussein can be portrayed as a crazy 
despot who will first gobble up 
Kuwait, then Saudi Arabia, then 
Syria, and then the smaller kingdoms, 
there can be no justification for inject¬ 
ing 250,000 troops backed by a mind- 
boggling array of naval and air power. 


I hope the editors of The Guiness 
Book Of Records are alert because the 
lightning speed with which the Amer¬ 
icans managed to deploy their forces 
in Saudi Arabia may qualify for an 
entry into their hallowed tome. 

Even after consuming reams and 
reams of newspages full of reportage 
and comment, I am unable to under¬ 
stand why Saddam Hussein began the 
admittedly bold, hut eventually suicid¬ 
al, invasion of Kuwait. If he merely 
desired a few billion dollars or a few 
hundred kilometres of disputed terri¬ 
tory, it surely could have been 
arranged, courtesy the good offices of 
King Husain, Hosni Mubarak and 
Yasser Arafat. My own view is that 
Saddam Hussein miscalculated and. 
what was supposed io be bluster and 
bluff, escalated through unstoppable 
momentum into full-scale invasion. 
With most of the “civilised" White 
world led by the Americans ganging 
up against him, Saddam couldn’t 
afford to back off. 

We should be careful not to misread 
the reasons why King Husain and 


America made sure that even while President Mubarak was hosting a 
crucial Arab summit, its troops were moving into Saudi Arabia 














With Iraq's invasion of Kuwait, Saddam Husaein (right) has presented The 
George Bush administration with an opportunity to establish a military 
presence in the region on a platter 


Yasser Arafat have distanced them' 
selves from moves to isolate Iraq mili¬ 
tarily and diplomatically. Husain and 
Arafat have made it clear that they do 
not cordone what Saddam Hussein 
has done, they do not want the 
annexation of Kuwait to be legiti¬ 
mised, but they deplore the fact that 
the Arabs were not given enough lime 
to sort out their problems among 
themselves. Once American military 
presence was established within Saudi 
Arabia, there was no chance for inter¬ 
nal Arab diplomacy to uccecd. 

A ll of which explains why the 
Americans were in such a (earing 
hurry to gel into Saudi Arabia. If 
Arab efforts to talk sense into Saddam 
Hussein seemed to be making prog¬ 
ress, the justitication to militaiily in¬ 
tervene would disappear. It was an 
opportunity no American President, 
especially one who has an eye on re- 
election, could miss. Accordingly, 
George Bush made sure that even 
while President Mubarak was hosting 
a crucial Arab summit, American 
troops were moving into Saudi 
Arabia. 

Evidence is slowly emerging of a 
massive disinformation campaign 
orchestiated by the Americans to con¬ 
vince the Arabs in particular and the 
world in general that Saddam Hussein 
was amassing large forces on the Saudi 
border. There may have been some 
troop movements, but the Iraqis insist 
that they had no intention of invading 
Saudi Arabia or launching attacks 
from their side of the border. Would 



they, they ask, be crazy enough to I 
open a second front when they had * 
barclv consolidated their annexation ' 
of Kuwait? Would they be crazy 
enough to give Washington an excuse 
to bimib Baghdad? 

Saddam Hussein may suffer delu¬ 
sions of grandeur but, they emphasise, 
he is fir.st and foremost a military com¬ 
mander well-versed in elementary tac¬ 
tics. These do not include hara-kiri. 

The hypixrri.sy of the Americans is 
unconcealed. They are not concerned 
with stuhiliiy in the region. If they 
were, they would not have been idle 
spectators to the decade-long carnage 
in Lebanon or the two-year intifada in 
the West Bank and Gaza. Arabs can 
butcher each other till Kingdom come 
(indeed a little warfare is good for 
business) and the US will not lift a 
finger, but if America’s vital economic 
interests are in jeopardy, stabiliiy in 
the region becomes a sacred mantra. 

India's response to the crisis has 
been both measured and sensible. We 
must not allow ourselves to be hustled 
by the Amcricaik.» m.?o supporting 
blockades, searches, sanctions and 
freezes. Support must be strictly with¬ 
in United Nation resolutions and only 
those measures which have the stamp 
of the Security Council should receive 
OUT backing. Already, there is deep 
disquiet in the UN over the manner in. 
which the US is manipulating post- 
facto approval for unilateral actions. 
At some stage, the United Nations* 
diplomatic machinery will have to 
throw its full weight and majesty in 
order to get Iraq, Kuwait and Saudi 
Arabia to the negotiating table. India 
is ideally placed to play a helpful role 
in getting that machinery moving. The 
Secretary General of the United Na¬ 


tions must be desperately looking for j 
mediators who the warring parties can ! 
trust. India is surely on top of (hat \ 
short list. I 

Although, aptxalyptic visions of the : 
tyrant raping the Levant are being | 
sketched out in the West, my bet is | 
that Saddam Hussein will withdraw j 
very soon. The annexation of Kuwait | 
will be annulled and the deposed Emir i 
reinstated. Iraq might have to be j 
financially compensated and the bor- ; 
der might require new goal posts, but | 
that is a small price to pay for restor- : 
ing peace and normalcy. Whatever the j 
terms, the Arabs must ensure that 1 
they are finally hammered out by the | 
Arabs themselves with the UN poss- J 
ibiy setting the pace for negotiations i 
and providing the infrastructure for 
monitoring decisions reached. ! 

Naturally, once they have cstab- ! 
lished their presence, it will be diffi- i 
cult to get the Americans out of Saudi | 
Arabia. Pleas for a residual or con- j 
lingency force to be maintained ’ 
(20,00() strong?) after the crisis has ' 
been defused will be strenuously ( 
made, and given the profound divi- | 
sions among the Arabs, w'lH find ready I 
ears. The residual force may be in I 
place for 5, 10 or even 20 years. The j 
Arabs must resist these time bombs. . 
There are enough disputes, wars, in- ‘ 
surgcncies raging in the region to last • 
this century and beyond. Without ex- . 
ception, the presence of American ‘ 
troops is deeply resented throughout j 
the Arab world, it is an affront to their , 
sovereignty and growing sense of 
nationhood. All those who sincerely | 
wish peace in the region must ensure j 
that after Saddam Hussein packs his ! 
bags from Kuwait, not a single Amer- { 
ican soldier remains on Saudi soil. • , 
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he friendly Man from Eureka Fcnhes is about 
to demonstrate the most convenient 
, way to keep your home free of dust and dirt 



One of these days the friendly Eureka Forbes salesman will ring your doorbell 
and introduce himself with his identity card. 

This man inspires confidence - which is only natural. Because he is a member of 
the largest, most successful sales organisation of its kind in India. Backed by 

dependable after sales service. 

He will introduce modem home products to cope with 
today’s problems - dust, pollution, contaminatecf 
water and the lack of domestic help. 

He has two unique products to demonstrate: 

EUROCLEAN all-purpose cleaning system, which is 
much more than a vacuum cleaner, and AQUAGUARD 
on-line, water filter-cum-purifier. 

EUROCLEAN removes minute specks of dirt and dust 
in your home effortlessly. Even dust you didn’t 
know existed. AQUAGUARD gives you clear, 
safe drinking water on tap - at the flick of a 

switch - even if the raw water has high bacterial 
contamination. 

The Eureka Forbes salesman 
will show you - in your own 
home ~ how these products can 
bring the advantages of 
modem cleanliness and hygiene 
to your family. Making it a 
cleaner, safer world for you. 

You need not wait till his rounds 
bring him to your doorstep. 

Do contact Eureka Forbes at any of the 
followiim locations for an early visit. Or, write to 
Eureka Forbes Limited, P.O. Box 936, G.P.O., Bombay 400 001. 


Euroclean Mitey Vac Sales & Service Centres are located all over the country. Check the list for the one nearest to you 

BOMBAY*: Head Office: Fort)es bunding, dth hlcjoi, Charanjit Rai Marg, Fort Ashram Road. Tel' 446982,466821,465320. • ALLAHABAD: United Tower, 

Tel 2047870 (5 lines) • DELHI*: 401/402. Archana Commercial Complex. 2nd Floor. 53 Leader Road. • CHANDIGARH*: Sector 7-C. S.C.O. No. 14, 

Greater Ka:lash Part 1 Tel 6416143.6463606 • CALCUnA*: Priya. BD-9. 2nd Floor. Madhya Marg. Tel: 26735. • COIMBATORE*: No. 61 West T.V. 

Isl Fto Sector 1. Salt Lake Citv Tel 347799 • MADRAS*: Mount Swamy Road. R S Puram. Tel: 43180.49648. • HYDERABAD*: 101 Kala 

Chamt)efs. Block No. A B, F & G. 1st Flay 758 Mount Road Tel. 8250854. Mansion, Saroiini Devi Road, Secunderabad. Tel. 844128.840183,840206. 

• BANGALORE*: Parvathi Plaza. 204/205 Richmu-a Road. Tel' 211 738, • JAIPUR*: 22-23 Central Market. Bapu Nagar. Tel' 70205 

213125 • AHMEDABAD*: 15, Madhuban Society. Opp Gujarat Vidyapith. • JAMSHEDPUR: Talwar Building. Flat D. 1st Roor, 11nner Circle Road, 


Eurodean Aquasuards 

The alj-puipose cleaning system which is * ^ 

Rtuoi more than a vacuum cleaner. On-line, water filter-cum-purilier. 


■& EUREKA FORBES LIMITED 

Pioneers in modem cleanliness and hygiene. 


AQuaguard is also availablo at tlia locations marked with an asterisk. 


C Block, P,0. Bstipur. Tel- 24470.25351. • KANPUH: 306/307, 3rd Flooi, 
City Centre. The Mat. • LUCKNOW*: C-414 Sector 8, Mahanagiar Tel- 77296 
• MANGALORE*: 3-33-2961/52 Pintos Lane, Kadri Kambla, Ground & 
tst Floor. Tel; 32445. • NAGPUR: Paul Commercial Complex, 4th Floor, Ajm 
iquare,Wardha Road. Tel-533153. •PATNA*:No. 103A/1 Ashiyam, Ground 
Floor, Off Borinq Road,' Nageshwar Colony. • PUNE*: Mubarak Marvil. 

^nd Root, 1 DMe Patil Road. Tel: 6679M, 6M773,667016 


• RANCHhShyam Ilia. 1st rioo/.5iVB Circular Hcwd P.O Laipui Tei G'’631 
. ROURKELA: Granicl Fioor, Flat No D 237, Koeinagai. Dst Suncergam. 

• SILIQURI: 521 Ward No. 16. .' 3 Viiarti;ii Sarani, 1st Root. Hakimpara, 

F'.O Siliqun Oist. Daneelinq . TRIVANDRUM*: TC No 42,'88PanKaiaehavan 
KaiipanblamRoad,Marara-.d Tci 79570. VIJAYAWADA*: 33-1.3--'4 
Veiwgellavan Stieet Seotarapipora.-'i, Giound Floor,'el 47S964 4 76742 
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Rallying the farmers 


The Congress(I) makes a serious bid to woo the peasants 


H as the Congrcs- 
s(I) been able to 
capitalise on the 
Janata Dal leadership's , 

alienation from Mahen- 
dra Singh Tikait's Bhar- 
atiya Kisan Union 
(BKU)? How high is the 
party’s stock among far- USraSSro 
mars today? jvjSlHnfS! 

Take a hint. Of the 
70-odd farmers’ rallies 
former Union surface ^ 
transport minister Ra- 
jesh Pilot—he is the 
Congress(I)’s answer to 
the likes of Devi Lai and PHHvuflH 
Tikait—has addressed 
all over the country, as 
many as ten were held 
after his defeat in the Lok Sabha elec¬ 
tion from Bharatpur in November 
1989. Four of these were in Haryana— 
in Sohna and Re wan (April). Gur- 
gaon (May) and Fahdabad (July)— 
two in Guntur and Krishna in Andhra 
Pradesh (July), one in Sawai Madho- 
pur, Rajasthan (March), one in Kota. 
Rajasthan (June), and one in 
NOIDA, Uttar Pradesh (July). The 
latest of these was held in August at 
Mainpuri. Uttar Pradesh, where for¬ 
mer Congress(I) MP Meera Kumari 
and former minister Mohsina Kidwai 
were also present. The crowd was 
close to 20,000—impressive enough 
for a sleepy small town. 

The succession of Congress(I) far¬ 
mers* rallies since 1988 has covered 
Andhra Pradesh. Karnataka, Tamil 
Nadu, Maharashtra, Gujarat. Bihar, 
West Bengal, Haryana, Uttar 
Pradesh, Rajasthan, Punjab and 
Madhya Pradesh. Almost all of them 
were well-attended. Among those 
who shared the dais with Pilot were 
Farooq Abdullah, Bhajan Lai and Na- 
rain Dutt Tiwari. 

“Since farmers everywhere are rare¬ 
ly busy all the year round, what they 
need desperately is agro-based indus¬ 
tries, which can provide them employ* 
ment through a major part of theifsair 
when they have no work in the fields,*’ 
Rajesh Pilot says. “This is what we 
talk about in our rallies.” A regular 
monthly income from such industries 
could sustain them, and when they 






Ra|esh Pilot addressing a rally In MP: making a dent 

: Sabha elec- earned a bounty from a good harvest, 
November it could go into bettei agricultural in- 
n Haryana— puts, or be used for major expenses 
\pril). Gur- like studies, marriages etc. Also, Pilot 
>ad (July)— points out, there is a dire need for 
la in Andhra better roads and communication links 
iwai Madho- with rural areas. ''Give a village a 
one in Kota, good road and proper transport and 
nd one in you will find the quality of life around 
(July). The it changing drastically," Pilot says, 
in August at “People can sell their products more 
, where for- easily because of access to wider mar- 
sera Kumari kets,” he explains. “But this govern- 
isina Kidwai ment is not paying much attention to 
crowd was these needs,” Pilot claims, 
sive enough Pilot and his men are now getting 
ready for two more rallies—one at 
igress(l) far- Hindwa in Madhya Pradesh and 
has covered another at Champaran in Bihar. The 
itaka, Tamil meetings in Haryana were a big suc- 
jarat, Bihar, cess. The rally at Sohna, which drew a 
ina, Uttar crowd of over 20,000, was addressed 
Punjab and by leaders of the Disneyland Virodhi 
t all of them Morcha like Swami Agnivesh, besides 
mong those Pilot. The villagers there decided not 
h Pilot were to allow any farmland to be acquired 
I Lai and Na- for former Haryana CM O.P. Chauta- 
la’s “fun-city” scheme. The Haryana 
lere are rare- government now appears to be going 
d, what they slow on the acquisition of land, even 
•based indus- though the notice to acquire some 
hem employ* 36,0(M acres hasn’t been withdrawn, 
rt of theJfMi^ “But it was clear that the people have 
in the fiem,*’ won the war against the Haryana gov- 
k is what we ernment,” Pilot says. The movement 
.” A regular against the Disneyland project has 
ich industries given a tremendous boost to Congress 
i when they s(I)’s hopes in the state. 


n where elections are due 
in 1992 but are likely to 
be held earlier. 

Congress(l) leaders 
feel that owing to popu- 
1 j Bl disenchantment with 

I confrontationist 

I tactics and Devi Lai’s 

ignominious ouster from 
^ the National Front gov- 

ernment, farmers may 
‘want to side with the 
Congress(l). Prime | 
aWI Minister V.P. Singh 

announced from the 
ramparts of Red Fort on 
I Independence Day that 

the Nineties was the de- 
—j^ade of the farmer. But 
the government has 
failed to protect the interests of 

the farmers: it is only paying attention 
to the demands of rich farmers, not 
peasants and small farmers who make 
up a majority of the farming commun¬ 
ity. What is more, the present regime 
is actually spending less on agriculture 
and related sectors than the pevious 
government. And in Andhra 
Pradesh—where it is not in power— 
the central government has gone back 
on its commitment to help farmers and 
has refused to pay compensation for 
paddy demaged by the recent floods. 
Moreover, V.P, Singh was himself 
against the crop insurance scheme 
when he was finance minister under 
Rajiv Gandhi, and this is something 
many farmers are not willing to forget. 

The Congress(I), however, has di¬ 
vided the farmers along caste lines. 
While Rajesh Pilot woos the Gujjars 
of western Uttar Pradesh. Rajasthan, 
Haryana and other states, former 
Speaker Balram Jakhar tries to pro¬ 
ject himself as a leader of the Jats. 

Ultimately, the Congress(I)’s 
chances of providing a more stable— 
and credible—government is what will 
decide its rating among farmers. Both 
the rural rich and poor have realised 
that it is easy to make promises. What 
they will be looking for in the coming 
months from the National Front gov¬ 
ernment is results. So far, the V.P. 
Singh regime has done precious little 
for them. • 
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“We will not 
yield to 
pressure” 

Union labour minister Ram Vilas 
Paswan on the anti-reservation stir 
and the challenges before the 
government 

ivNIRMALMITRA 


The acceptance of the Mandal rommission 
report means that backward castes have been accorded 
the same status as llaryans and thbals. How do you 
justify this? 

Ram Vilas Paswan: Under the Constitution, they hioc 
the same status ('onstitutionally. the hackwaid castes 
are treated as socially and educationally backward, just 
as the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes are. Onl\, 
while scheduled castes were treated as untouchiibles, 
the backward castes weren’t. The Constitution itself 
provides lor resetvalions for SC'/STs Later, several 
commissions were set up to go into the demand for 
reserving job> and scats for (he backward classes. 
There w'as the Kaka Kalelkai C’ommissmn. Later, the 
Mandal Commission was ,sel up in L^77, aiul it 
submitted its report in December l%(). It said that 
backward castes formed 52 per cent of the population 
but It recommended 27 per cent reservations for them. 
Normally, reservations should he equal to their propor¬ 
tion in the population. But the Mandal C ommission 
said it was suggesting 27 per cent reservations to 
prevent the commission’s recommendation from being 
challenged in court, because the Supreme Caiuit had 
laid down that more than 5(1 per cent reservations 
would be unconstitutional. However, nowhere has it 
been written in the Constitution that more than 51) per 
cent reservations were not allowed. Even toda>, Tamil 
Nadu has 69 per cent reservations. So the Mandai 
Commission's recommendations arc perfectly in keep¬ 
ing with the Constitution. 

Q: But the backward castes in Bihar and Uttar Pradesh 
are socially and economically stronger than the S('/Sl\s« 
As a result of the Mandal Commissionrecommenda¬ 
tions being accepted, in many cases the landowner and 
the landless labourer will be on the same level as far as 
Job reservations are concerned. 

A: It is not a question of whether they are well off or 
not. The question is whether they arc socially backw^ard 
or not. If backward classes can enjoy ||^ervations in 
states like Bihar, Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka and 
Tamil Nadu, why can't they have reservations in the 
central government jobs too? Besides, the Constitution 



docs not mention economic criteria anywhere. We are 
imt opposed to econtumc criteria. We are ready to 
provide jobs to economieallv backward people. And 
even if we enact a law reserving jobs lor those below 
the poverty line, these anii-rcscrvatiunists would con¬ 
tinue IS agitate. The reason is that none of them are 
below the poveitv line. The anli-reservationisls come 
trom rich homes. They don’t know what is economic 
haulship. 

Q: But the government's decision to implement the 
Mandal Commission report has drawn widespread 
protests. Students and jobless youths are on the 
rampage, hkHrking and burning trains in Bihar. The 
trouble is hound to spread. 

A; I find the destruction of railway property deplor¬ 
able. But then, this is the fate of all boki government 
decisions. Interested sations will definitely resist them. 
But then, the agitators need to be told they cannot 
deprive a section of the people of their legitimate rights 
bv resorting to agitations 

Q: But in the years since Independence, caste has 
become a uss important factor than class. What bothers 
people today is how much they can earn!not what caste 
they belong to. Isn't the Mandai report putting the clock 
back? 

A: If caste is not an important facKir, why are all these 
anii-rcscrvationists protesting? This agitation is proof 
that the caste facloi fs alive And, as 1 said, even if you 
apply the economic criterion, these people would 
agitate because lumc of them are from a poor back¬ 
ground. It IS people from lower castes who are poor, 
not them. I would like to mention another factor. The 
anli-reservatiomsts have been saying that merit would 
suffer as a result of the fresh reservations Why don't 
they hold agitations against capitation fee colleges and 
institutions, where rich pec'ple send their incompetent 
sons and daughters to become doctors and engineers'^ 
There is no question ol the government yielding to 
any kind of pressure. As far as the rights of the pwr 
and the interests of the backward cla.sscs. scheduled 
castes and minoiities are concerned, we are committed 
to protect them. • 
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MANI FiHANKArrAIYAR_ 

independence 
Day blues 

The adhesive that held the National Front government together 

seems to be coming unstuck 


And so, wc have 
scraped through 
the 43rd birthday 
1^^ \ party of Indepen- 

dent India. With a 
► _ non-kisan unfurl- 

E^wk nevertheless, 

in attendance. 
And the longest- 
HilkJIlWHHH ever speech from 
the ramparts of the Red Fort by one 
who promises to be the shortest-ever 
lived Prime Minister of India. Truly, 
empty vessels make the loudest noise. 

It was a brave effort, though. The 
costume stitched to perfection. The 
rose petals disposed around the shoul¬ 
ders with just the right touch of casual¬ 
ness. The gestures well-rehearsed. 
The dialogue delivered with panache 
DaatO’paata ka naa(a\ etc. Wah! 
Wah!), The matinee shot through with 
all the sincerity of repertory theatre. 
A sterling performance by a used car 
salesman. Not an Independence Day 
address to the nation. But an election 
manifesto of a government that has 
confessed to itself that it has not four 
years left to serve, but just four 
months left to run. 

Like a chief guest distributing 
sweeties to the kiddies at a school 
! function—one each for each child-- 
! the Prime Minister doled out one little 
I goodie for each good little child: re- 
j servations for the backwards, reserva¬ 
tions for SC/STs, reservations for 
women, reservations in Parliament for 
the poor (who, presumably, will cease 
to be poor the minute they draw their 
first month's salary as MPs!)—a gov¬ 
ernment of reservations, over which 
all of us have our reservations! A com¬ 
pulsory holiday on the Prophet’s birth¬ 
day for the Muslims (who were, in any 
case, taking the day off all these years 
as a reserved holiday). A Decade for 
the Farmers (presumably to mollify 


the Tau while capturing his power which is nothing but a cobbling 
base—in yet another delightfully hon- together of sectional and parochial in- 
est display of the stiletto in the ribs by terests”. Nowl And what, might one 
oar most value-based practitioner of ask, is so new about all this? When the 
the art). A pie-in-the-sky promise for caste groupings of the Lok Dal got 
the youth of the country. And yet together with the telephone tappers of 
another promise of one rank-one pen- the Janata Party and the defectors of 
sion for ex-servicemen (by a govern- the Jan Morcha to initially form the 
ment already sinking under the fiscal Janata Dal (JD), was it not then a 
burden of its populist follies). “cobbling together” of “sectional in- 

I never thought the day would dawn terests”? And when they cobbled 
when I would quote with approbation together the regionals and themselves 
from the Indian Express. But Because into the National Front was it not then 
The Truth Involves Us All, here goes, a pandering to “parochial interests”? 
The Prime Minister, says the Express, If, as the Express says, “what is 
“is now revealing an electoral strategy being done is not just populism (and) 




The Ram Janmabhoomi/BabrI 
Maa}ld Issue threatens to set 
the country aflame 



V.P. Singh Is now planning to 
out'Tau the Tau. The casteist 
cauldron is being stirred till it 
boils over 








not just electoral calculations (but) to | 
give politics at the national level the ; 
parochial and therefore disastrous 
character which has brought Bihar and 
UP to the present pass’’—that is all 
because, in nine short months, the 
National Front, with the BJP as mid¬ 
wife, has delivered the country to this 
pass. The original sin is not in the 
making now. It was present at the less 
than immaculate moment of concep¬ 
tion of the National Front (NF). The 
JD and the NF were always a cobbling 
together of sectional and parochial in¬ 
terests. The chickens are merely com¬ 
ing home to roost. 

The adhesive is coming unstuck— 
precisely because the only thing that 
held the JD/NF together was the coali¬ 
tion of sectarian and parochial in¬ 
terests. The countdown has now com¬ 
menced. “Things fall apart/TheCentre 
cannot hold.” The Bharatiya Janata 
Party (BJP) has already withdrawn its 
support to the Mulayam Singh Yadav 
government in Lucknow and is in a 
rage over Laloo Prasad Yadav’s 
bhaiyas having blackened the face of 
one of their legislators in Patna. (Fm 
neither speaking figuratively nor mak¬ 
ing that one up—it really did happen!) 
The BJP is ostentatiously distancing 


itself from the government at the Cen¬ 
tre, recognising that any further taint¬ 
ing of its image through its continued 
association with the NF will only dam¬ 
age irretrievably its electoral prospects 
this winter. 

The Mouse in Autumn nurses ambi¬ 
tions of becoming the Lion in Winter. 

The crunch is over the precise loca¬ 
tion of Lord Ram’s site of birth: a 
matter which L.K. Advani insists is 
not a question of fact but of faith (how 
electorally convenient!). With becom¬ 
ing generosity, Advaniji affirms that if 
the Vishwa Hindu Parishad’s (VHP) 
claim to Ram Janniabhoorni is con¬ 
ceded without further fuss, he for his 
part, will magnanimously relinquish 
the Hindu claim to Krishna Jan- 
mabhoomi. The birthplace of Lord 
Krishna is thus, it would seem, a ques¬ 
tion of faction, not of fiction! Why 
such magnanimity is not possible m 
Ayodhya. we are not told. Unless it be 
that the BJP is so influenced by an 
alien monotheism that it prefers to 
take one God at a time, even as elec¬ 
tions are taken one at a time. And 
thus the Krishna hhaktas are pitted 
against the Ram bhaktas, adding a 
fifth civil war to the four already laun¬ 
ched by the Janata Dal. with the full 




This war la Devi Lai's Invention, 
But Kisanistan la quite as 
dangerous as Khallstan 


Mulayam Singh Yadav 
continues his campaign to rid 
the country of one of its own 
languages 


(if, increasingly, less than 
wholehearted) support of the BJP and 
the Left Front. 

And what are these four civil wars? 

First, of course, we have the major¬ 
ity community being roused against 
the minorities—and all in the name of 
"positive secularism”, which, it would 
appear, is unable to secure “justice for 
air' until it first gets “appeasement for 
none” on the road. On Vijayadashami 
Day, 29 .September, lakhs of VHP- 
organised mashaal processions will 
start setting the country to the torch. 
To his eternal credit, my hamshakal, 
Mulayam Singh Yadav, has made it 
unambiguously clear that he will not 
permit the lawless pulling down of the 
Babri Masjtd. Yet, the problem is not 
for the city police in Ayodhya or the ! 
district authorities in Faizabad or even | 
the state government in UP alone to 
tackle. It is a national and nationwide 
problem. 

Mulayam Singh Yadav is doing no 
more than his Congress predecessor, 
Narain Dull Tiwari, did to preserve 
law and order in the vicinity of the 
Masjid/Maiidir. It was what happened 
outside UP—^in places like Khandwa 
and Indore in Madhya Pradesh and, 
above all, at Bhagalpiir in Bihar—that 
last year's shilanyas processions led to 
mayhem and massacre. But at the shi¬ 
lanyas processions, it was only bricks 
that were sported. This time round, it 
is the lighted flame that is to be carried 
aloft. Not just around Ayodhya, but 
from lakhs of villages ind thousands 
of towns all over the country. Last 
year, out of something like 2,80,000 
processions—almost entirely in Con¬ 
gress-run states— It was the Congress 
commitment to secularism and law 
and order which ensured that all but a 
bare dozen or so of these lakhs of 
processions passed off without inci¬ 
dent. Yet, just these half a dozen se¬ 
rious breakdowns of peace were 
enough to spell dix>m for the party. 

Now the torchlight processions will 
pass through BJP-run Madhya 
Pradesh and BJP/JD-run Gujarat and 
Rajasthan. Those who incited the 
trouble last year are now in charge of 
confronting the incitement all over 
western and central India. How can 
the inciters possibly stop the incited? 
Either the minorities will cower in 
fright. Or they will stand up and fight. 
Either way spells disaster for com¬ 
munal harmony in the country. There¬ 
fore, some time between 29 Septem¬ 
ber and 30 October, BJP-fomented 
communal strife in the country will 
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force the cruel choice on V,P. Singh: 
lo dissolve the Lok Sabha and go to 
the country or to wait till the Lok 
Sabha convenes for its winter session 
in early November for the BJP to 
withdraw its support to the NF gov¬ 
ernment and force through a mid-term 
poll. 

T he second war is the caste war. It 
is the calculus of caste that sent 
the Index of Opposition Unity soar¬ 
ing. It is the politics of caste that 
brought the JD/NF to governance. It 
is the crisis of caste that now threatens 
the continuance of that government. 
For, it is pure Express illusion to be¬ 
lieve that V.P. Singh would ever 
“address national issues from a nation¬ 
al perspective". 

The Chanakya of jaarh-puath has a 
ready casteist lolly for every caste 
grouping. Tutored by the late Tau in 
the mechanics of cobbling together 
sectional and parochial groupings, 
V.P. Singh is now busily attempting to 
out-Tau the I'au. He has hung a por¬ 
trait of Dr Ambedkar in ('entral Hall 
and declared his birthday a holiday. 
That he thinks brings on bcuird his ship 
the Scheduled Castes. Islam doesn’t 
permit the hanging of portraits any¬ 
where, but It doesn't say no to holi¬ 
days. So the Prophet is pressed into 
the cause. And the Muslims--so the 
theory goes—will also come on board. 
The backwards arc not even identi¬ 
fied—but assured that 27 per cent of 
government jobs arc theirs for the 
asking. Campuses all over the country 
go up in flames And by the lime the 
backwards get around to discovering 
that most of them arc not even catego¬ 
rised as backward, and that, in any 
case, reservations amount to no more 
than a few hundred Class I and Class 
II jobs for the crores of backward 
aspirants, the elections would be 
over—and VP has never been one to 
be bothered by much other than the 
next election. Meanwhile, the Tau, 
not to be outdone, is rounding up his 
Jats against their .lats. while elsewhere 
the Jats slog it out with the Jatavs, the 
Thakurs take up cudgels against the 
Harijans, the tt^rward backwards push 
back the backward forw'ards—and the 
whole casteist cauldron is stiircd till it 
boils over. 

T he third war is Devi Lai’s inven¬ 
tion, now neatly pinched by his 
once-upon-a-time bhanja. Instead of 
stressing the rural-urban continuum 
which is the true reality of develop¬ 
ment, instead of reinforcing the sym- 
i . 



The BJP is ostentatiously 
distancing itself from the 
government at the Centre. The 
Mouse In Autumn nurses 
ambitions of becoming the Lion 
in Winter 


biotic inter-depcndcnce of town on 
country and country on town which is 
the essence of economic growth, in¬ 
stead of promoting urban agglomera¬ 
tions in every district to boost the niral 
economy and reduce the insane rush 
to the metropolitan cities, instead of 
facilitating the smooth transition of a 
labour force which is over-dependent 
on an undci-productive agriculture 
from farm to non-farm occupations 
and from rural to urban employment, 
instead of uniting the kusar with the 
j mazdtfor and town folk with country 
j folk, the Devi Lai School of Thought 
, (new Principal- C'howdhary V.P. 

! Singh) has decided to pit rural against 
i urban, create a conflict of interest 
where none exists between town and 
country, undermine all the linkages of 
modernity which bind village and 
j mohalla m a common cause, and start 
i a totally artificial and wholly unneccs- 
! vary war between the rural and urban 
I people of India. Devi Lai might resort 
J to all the contortions he wishes in de- 
I scribing the urban poor as “rural”. 

I And V.P. Smgh might get up to his 
j usual conjuror’s trick of pinching the 
other player’s trumps and aces, but 
the fact remains that the rural-urban 
divide is quite as bogus a divide as the 
communal divide that plunged us into 
the vivisection of the country in 1947. 
Kisanistan is quite as dangerous as 
Khalistan. 


A nd finally the fourth war: the au¬ 
thentic Lohia/Raj Narain destruc- 
tionism of Mulayam Singh's campaign 
to rid the country of one of its own 
languages, English. The only root lan¬ 
guages truly native to the soil of our 
civilisation are probably Brahui 
(spoken now only in pockets of 
Baluchistan and Sind) and its Dravi- 
dian sister-tongue, Tamil. Sanskrit 
was a foreign language imported into 
this country by the Aryan conquerors. 
Greek influenced the development of 
Pushto and Kashmiri, Chinese is evi¬ 
dent in the dialects of much of the 
north-east. Urdu is the synthesis of 
Amir Khiisro’s Hindawi with Arabic 
and Persian. English is but the last of a 
long series of languages to lap the 
shores of our country from abroad. 
And so effectively have we mangled 
our version of the Queen's tongue that 
Hinglish is perhaps a more accurate 
description of the language that 
roughens the otherwise mulayam vis¬ 
age of the chief minister of UP. 

j But more dangcrv>us even than the 
j language of polities is the politics of 
I language. Twenty-five years ago, 

! ramil Nadu almost broke away from 
! the Union on the question of lan- 
' guage. Now', as the Liberation Tigers 
of Tamil Eelam (LITEd takes over 
the sovereignty of the Tamil Nadu 
coast with the connivance of the Dra- 
vida Munnetia Ka/hagam (DMK), 
any Indian capable of seeing that there 
IS more to our country than Etah has 
: to offer would recognise that this is the 
I worst possible moment to restart a 
I north-south war over language. 

; Mulayam Singh might imagine that a 
I few more of his kith and kin might get 
I central government jobs if Hindi re- 
] places English as the dominant lan¬ 
guage of governance. But if the minor¬ 
ity of Indians who speak 1 lindi were lo 
get an unfare dominance over the 
; majority of Indians who don’t, that is 
I what could lead to the country being 
’ put to the toich. 

1he end is nigh. It isdarkest before 
j dawn. We’ll all be better off come the 
' next Independence Day. For we can 
! then celebrate the final triumph of the 
I First War of Independence instead of 
! worrying ourselves sick over the four 
wars after Independence launched by 
this lot in their last desperate bid to 
cling on to pi>wer at any cost. • 

(The views expressed in this column are those of 
its author and do not purport to constitute an 
official statement of the Congress party's 
position.) 
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INDER MALHOTRA 


Laid-back diploma^ 

The Rajahs regime has done precious little in the area of foreign affairs 


For quite sometime 
now, South Asian ex¬ 
perts the world over, 
most of them quite 
friendly to this coun¬ 
try, have been moan¬ 
ing that India has 
practically dis¬ 
appeared from- the world stage where 
it used to be so active for so long. 
Perhaps they are making their point a 
shade too strongly, but what they are 
saying is essentially true. 

And the truth hurts the Janata Dal 
and its many supporters, who particu¬ 
larly resent the comparisons between 
the relatively withdrawn style of the 
V.P. Singh government and the high- 
profile diplomatic forays of the Rajiv 
regime, llie contrast between the two 
situations is indeed conspicuous. 

On winning his massive mandate at 
the start of 1985, Rajiv Gandhi lost no 
time in holding in New Delhi a summit 
of the six nations, representing all con¬ 
tinents, who, under his mother's lead¬ 
ership, had taken the famous initiative 
for "nuclear sanity*. And, thereafter, 
he did not let up. He travelled far and 
wide, making no fewer than four visits 
to Moscow and three to the United 
States. At a conference of the Com¬ 
monwealth heads of government, he 
quarrelled with Margaret Thatcher 
over sanctions against South Africa. 
At Harare, he put forward suggestions 
for setting up the Africa Fund and at 
the 40th birthday party of the UN, he 
unfolded a three-phase plan for rid¬ 
ding the world of the menace of nuc¬ 
lear weapons by 2010. And so on. 

During the nearly nine months since 
coming to power the Raja had done 
little in th^diplomatic department. He 
has travelled only to the Maldives, 
Namibia (to celebrate its independ¬ 
ence and the release of Nelson Man¬ 
dela) and the Soviet Union. The only 
international gathering he has 
attended so far was the first meeting of 
G-15, the poor nations' answer to G-7, 
the club of the super-rich countries, 
which was formed, ironically, as a re¬ 
sult of one of Rajiv’s initiatives. The 
G-IS was held at Kuala Lumpur, 
where V.P. Singh cut a rather nice 
figure. But this did not earn India a 


place on the standing committee the 
G-IS chose to set up. 

There are two important reasons for 
this unhappy state of affairs. One is 
that the Janata Dal government has 
got bogged down in internal squabbles 
sooner than might have been ex¬ 
pected. Sadly, the Prime Minister 
could not get even the credit for his 
successful mission to Moscow becau.se 
by the time his aircraft landed at 


Palam, the crisis created by t.ie Tau 
had overshadowed everything else in 
this country. 

Secondly, and this is in some ways 
more important, from the word go the 
Janata Dal government was deter¬ 
mined to restrict its sights to India's 
immediate neighbourhood. It had 
been virtually forced by its several 
think-tanks into believing that it 
would earn a place in history by over¬ 
night transforming the strife-torn and 
tension-ridden South Asia into an 
“area of peace and cooperation". 
Pakistan converted this dream into a 
nightmare almost instantly. But the 
government does claim credit, with 
some justification, for having im¬ 
proved relations with other neigh¬ 
bours. Today’s relative harmony with 
Bangladesh is due largely to Inder Gu- 
jral’s strenuous efforts. But the sea 


change in the relationship with Nepal 
has been made possible only by the 
triumph of the democratic forces in 
the Himalayan kingdom. 

The Janata Dal government was 
right to withdraw the IPKF from Sri 
Lanka on 31 March last. But its fond 
belief that this had solved the problem 
with its southern neighbour and 
ushered in an era of bonhomie be¬ 
tween the two countries has been 


rudely belied. Refugees from the 
Tamil areas of Sri Lanka are again 
pouring into Tamil Nadu and this can¬ 
not but have disastrous consequences. 

All this is nothing, however, com¬ 
pared with the Indian government's 
prolonged inaction over the crisis in 
the Gulf and West Asia after the Iraqi 
occupation of Kuwait and the landing 
of US troops in Saudi Arabia. 

No one should, of coui^c, under¬ 
estimate the Indian government's 
dilemma when the only Arab country 
to stand by us over Kashmir and in 
which our economic stakes are enor¬ 
mous, puts itself in the wrong and is 
sought to be penalised by the rest of 
the world united as never before. To 
take a clear-cut stand is not easy. But 
because the situation is so delicate and 
so vital to us is reason enough for a 
quick and imaginative action. • 




V.P. Singh In Moscow; a withdrawn stylo of functioning 
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MD-T^ POLL? 


Is V.P. Singh preparing to go to the country? 


I n the end, it was Vishwanaih 
Pratap Singh who unfurled the 
tricolour from the Red Fori on 
the 44th Independence Day. All 
of Chowdhary Devi Lai’s pre¬ 
dictions that it would be the son of a 
farmer who performed the honours 
this year proved incorrect and scores 
of astrologers found that their crystal 
halls had let them down. 

But it might as well have been 
somebody else who addressed the na¬ 
tion from the ramparts of that historic 
fort. Gone was the V'ish* 
wanath Pratap Singh 
who had won the natiL>n 
around to his brand of 
value-based politics and 
sold a vision of a new 
India to an eager electL>- 
rate. 

In his place was the 
I classic Hindi-belt de¬ 
magogue. In a 75- 
minute -long speech, he 
used poetry, populism 
and platitude to drama¬ 
tic effect; thiew in refer¬ 
ences to the poor in ev¬ 
ery sentence; borrowed 
his rhetoric from Saiim- 
Javed; and outlined a 
brand new scheme to 
seize the initiative from 
his rivals. 

There were the pre¬ 
dictable references to 
the Mandal Commission 
report and the bizarre— 
if not entirely unex- 
pected-“-claim that the 
way forward for India 
lay in extending job re¬ 
servations and ensuring 
that caste rather than 
merit became the basis 
for government recruit¬ 
ment. 

But there was more. 

In the course of his 
speech, the Prime 
Minister pulled out a 
populist plum for nearly 
every section that had 
access to a ballot paper. 


• 'I'he farmers w'eie wooed rather bla¬ 
tantly with the promise of turning the 
1990s into a 'Kisan Decade’. This 
apparently means that farmers will get 
remunerative prices for produce, loan 
waivers (though he cautioned that 
these had to he ('iic-L'ffs) and other 
incentives. 

• Muslims were told that henceforth, 
the birth anniversary of the Prophet 
Mohammad would be declared a 
national holiday. 

• Flarijans were reminded that the 


I 

National Front government had un- ! 
veiled Dr Ambedkar’s portrait in Par- j 
liament. Why, asked the Prime Minis- j 
ter significantly, had no other party I 
done this before? j 

• Women were promised that legisla¬ 
tion would be passed this year to re¬ 
serve 30 per cent of the seats in pan- 
chayats for them. A commission 
would soon be set up to examine the 
lot of women. 

• As for youth, this year the govern¬ 
ment had set aside Rs 265 crores for 

- them. Of this, Rs 120 
crores will be spent on 
loans to the educated, 
Rs 50 crores for educa¬ 
tional loans, and Rs 70 
crores for rural employ¬ 
ment schemes. (This 
adds up to Rs 240 
crores; he did not say 
what would happen to 
the other Rs 25 crores.) 

• The backward classes 
(a Hindi-belt term for 
various politically- 
significant castes) had 
always had a bad deal, 
but now , after the Man¬ 
dal Commission recom¬ 
mendations were im¬ 
plemented, the 52 per 
cent of the population 
that belonged to these 
classes would find it 
easier to get jobs. 

• But the real lollipop 
was reseivcd for that 
ambiguously defined 
group: “the po<ir'\ Most 
governments treated 
poverty as an economic 
issue but, said Y-P. 
Singh, he would make it 
a political issue. i have 
the guts to give the poor 
real power.” It turned 
out that this meant that 
he would reserve 40 per 
cent of parliamentary 
seats for them. 

And so it went, with 
promises being scattered 
in all directions and 
mawkishly emotional; 
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platitudes being hurled at the voters. 

It was, by any standards, an asto¬ 
nishing performance. As even the In¬ 
dian Express, the Prime Minister’s 
strongest supporter m the media, edi¬ 
torialised the ne.xt day: ‘it is indeed 
sad that a leader w'ho had been elected 
Prime Minister because it was per¬ 
ceived that he would address national 
issues from a national perspective is 
now revealing an‘ electoral strategy 
which is nothing but a cobbling 
together of national and parochial in¬ 
terests." 

That the Express —like the rest of 
the media—was appalled was clear. 
But more significant was its conclusion 
that the demagoguery only made 
sense if an election was on the cards. 
“But," it cautioned, “what is being 
done is not just populism. It is not just 
electoral calculations, ft is to give poli¬ 
tics at the national level the paroc¬ 
hial—and therefore, disastrous—char¬ 
acter which has brought Bihar and 
Uttar Pradesh to the present pass." 

T he Independence Day address 
provided the mo.st compelling evi¬ 
dence to date that the Prime Minister 
was preparing to go to the country. 
But there had been other indications 
before that. There was, of course, the 
decision to accept the drastic—not to 
say, disastrous—recommendations of 
the Mandal C ommission whose report 
had been gathering dust for around a 
decade. Hut there had also been 
attempts to cultivate liarijans through 
such gimmicks as the unveiling of the 
Ambedkar portrait and the launching 
of a drive to fill the Scheduled Caste 
quota in government jobs. 

Moreover, V.P. Singh seemed to 
have also taken a decision to make a 
determined bid for the Muslim vote. 
Whereas earlier, he had vacillated on 
such crucial issues as Ram Jan- 
mabhoomi, he now seemed to be 
throwing his weight behind UP chief 
minister Mulayam Singh Yadav’s posi¬ 
tion that he would abide by the court 
judgement and not let either the Vish- 
wa Hindu Parishad (VHP) or the 
Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) proceed 
with the construction of the temple. 

During the Independence Day 
speech, the Prime Minister reasserted 
this position, but his earlier statements 
had already made it clear that though 
the BJP kept his government in office, 
he was still going to aim for the Mus¬ 
lim vote. 

All this made sense only if V.P. 
Singh was cobbimg together a coali¬ 
tion consisting bf the backward clas¬ 
ses, the Muslims and the Harijans. 




Traditionally, such a coalition—or, at 
least, some elements of it—has swung 
the election in the crucial states of 
Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. But while 
the Muslims and Harijans have usually 
voted for the Congress (with some 

Now, V.P. Singh 
hopes to construct his 
own vote-bank, 
comprising the 
backward classes, the 
Muslims and the 
Harijans. Traditionally, 
such a coalition has 
swung the elections in 
the crucial states of 
Bihar and UP 


notable exceptions), the backwards 
have been divided, with a chunk of 
their vote going to the Lok Dal. 

Now, V.P. Singh hoped to construct 
his own vote-bank, one that not only 
built on the Congress’ traditional 
areas of support, but extended its 
boundaries by borrowing from the 
non-Congress parties as well. 

It was an audacious strategy and 
one that seemed certain to cement his 
status as the Indian political phe¬ 
nomenon of his times. 

I f there is to be a mid-term poll, then 
what is the most likely date? Rajiv 
Gandhi told Sunday that the Con¬ 
gress expected one early next year, 
The BJP appears to be aiming for next 
summer. And both would probably be 
happiest with the autumn of 1991. But 
now, the initiative has been wrenched 
from them by the Prime Minister’s 
new caste-based strategy. The timing 
of the next election, consequently, de- 
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T HE MUSLIM VOTE 

VP. Singh seems to have decided to make a bid for it. He has now thrown 
his weight behind UP chief minister Mulayam Singh Yadav on the Ran. 
Janmabhoomi issue 


pends on Vishwanath Pratap Singh. 

Some things, however, are dear. 
There can be no election much befoie 
November 1990. The process of rais¬ 
ing money, strengthening the party 
organisation, etc., •will take at least 
that long. But, on the other hand, if 
V.P. Singh intends to use the Inde¬ 
pendence Day speech as the blueprint 
for his electoral strategy, then he must 
go to the country within the next seven 
months. That calculation yields an 
outside limit of March 1991, The most 
likely date, according to Delhi's poli¬ 
tical pundits, however, is January 
1991, just over a year after V.P. Singh 
became Prime Minister. 

All this speculation leaves a crucial 
question unanswered. In many ways, 
V.P. Singh’s government is no more 


unstable today than it was when it waN 
first elected. So what would the Prime 
Minister gain bv rrillipn an election so 
early? 

There is no single, simple answer to 
that question, but V.P. Singh does 
have many reasons for not waiting. 
Some relate to the state of his own 
party; others to tlie attitude of the 
Janata Dal's allies. 

When V.P. Singh sacked Devi LaL 
there was a chorus of approval from 
the press, but many of the Prime 
Minister's advisers warned that history 
could repeat itself: Morarji Desai had 
also won plaudits when Charan Singh 
left the government, but the end result 
was the collapse of the 1977-79 Janata 
experiment. 

The Prime Minister knows that 


Dcm Lai is a wrecker and that, goen 
time, he will do his best to bring the 
governmeni down. Moreover, the Tau 
has the support of at least three kev 
chief ministers: LIP's Mulayam Singh, 
Bihar's Laloo Yadav and (iujarat’s 
Chimaiibhai Patel. At piesent. none 
of them has come out openly in favour 
ot Devi LaL but in the coming 
months, it is entirely possible that one 
or more of them will bteak ranks and 
back the C'how'dhaiy in public. 
Moreover, the national leadership of 
the Janata Dal also suspects that Oris¬ 
sa chief minister Biju Patnaik will 
form a regional party 

Therefore, V.P. Singh really docs 
not have much time. If he waits, the 
cracks will become apparent. If. on 
the other hand, he calls an election in 
the next few' months, then everyone 
will fall in line. 

There are problems loo with the 
allies. During the last parliamentary 
session, the left parties demonstrated 
a notable unwillingness to come to the 
government's aid and since then, the 
CPI(M) has been even cooler m its 
attitude to the regime. There is no 
danger yet of the left withdrawing sup¬ 
port. but V.P. Singh recognises that 
he can no longer take the communists 
for granted. 

More crucial is the altitude of the 1 
BJP. While the two parties are allies in 
Parliament, they are also rivals 
throughout the Hindi bell. Conse¬ 
quently, the BJP has walked a tight¬ 
rope between backing the regime and 
yet, consciously distancing itself from 
its failures. 'Phis staiC of affairs cannot 
endure. At .some .stage, the BJP will 
have to withdraw support. Presum¬ 
ably, it will do so at a lime when the 
Janata Dal is at its weakest and the 
BJP is at its strongest if it is to be sure 
of ensuring gains in the election that 
must inevitably follow any such move. 
Realist that he is, V.P. Singh recog¬ 
nises that this situation is unaccept¬ 
able: far better that he calls an elec¬ 
tion when the Janata Dal is ready and 
the B.TP is still unprepared. 

The belting in New Delhi is that the 
BJP may withdraw support over the 
Ram Janmabhoomi issue. The Con- 
grc.ss has already indicated that it will 
launch a mass movement to counter | 
the VHP’s. Where does that leave the 
Janata Dal? It has two options. One: it 
can tacitly back the VHP in which case 
it will only strengthen the BJP. Or 
two: it can hope to wrest the Muslim 
vote away from the Congress. The 
latter is the more attractive option as 
many Muslims deserted the Congress 





at the last election any >vay and as 
Mulayam Singh Yadav has built up an 
impressive minority base for the Jana¬ 
ta Dal in UP. 

So, from V.P. Singh’s point ot view, 
it would make perfect sense to oppose 
the VHP over Ram Janmabhoomi, let 
the BJP withdtaw support and then go 
to the country on a ‘secular’ platform. 

T he new Vishwanath Pratap Singh 
seems essentially different from 
the old avatar. Crucial to the Raja’s 
success in the years since he left the 
Congress was the support of the mid¬ 
dle class. Because he was perceived as 
an honest—if somewhat indecisive — 
idealist in the midst of a political sys¬ 
tem gone crazy with cynicism and 
opportunism, he also won the support 
of the media 

But now, V,P. Singh recognises that 
the old avatar simply docs not stand 
up to scrutiny. With the over- 
expectations created by the Bofois in¬ 
vestigators rebounding on the regime, 
the Raja has stopped harping on cor¬ 
ruption in his speeches. He has aban¬ 
doned hopes of extending his popular¬ 
ity south of the Vindhyas (he has 
avoided addressing public meetings in 
the southern states since he became 
Prime Minister) and has recognised 
that while middle class support might 
flatter his vanity, it docs not necessari¬ 
ly win elections- 
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The new V.P. Singh, however, is a 
formidable electoral entity. His cal¬ 
culation is bused on the following fac¬ 
tors; 

• The Janata Dal c.innot win the 
south, but over the last few months, 
the Congress!I) h^s lost support in 
ramii Nadu and Andhra. So, the 
Teliigu Desam and the DMK—both 
constituents of the National Front— 
will benefit, 

• T\\c Bharatiya Janata Parly will do 
well, but It is unchallenged only in 
Madhya Pradesh and Himachal 


Pradesh: both states in which the JD is 
weak and the ( ongress is still to re¬ 
cover. 

• In (iujarat and Rajasthan too, the 
Congress has still not recovered, so 
the real battle will be between the 
Janata Dal and the BJP 

• The states that will decide the elec¬ 
tion will be Bihar (54 .scats) and Uttar 
Pradesh (85 seats) which, between 
them, account for seats. 

• The Janata Dal’s aim, therefore, 
must be to sweep Bihar and UP and to 
contain the BJP in Rajasthan and Gu¬ 
jarat. In these four stales, the new 















THE ALLIES 


The PM has realised that he can no longer take the communists for granted. ' 

And the BJP. it is now clear, is bound to withdraw support sooner or later . 

backward castc-niinon'iy coalition much ol if to tiu* liahuiaii Sania) Pui- 
should prove unstoppable Around 50 ly. Pei haps this time, some of ii will 
per cent of the population belongs to come to the JI) and even if it doesn't, 
backward cMstcs and anotlier lb per it won’t go to the ('ongress. 
cent is Muslim. Fhat alone gives the 

.11) bb per cent. Plus Rajputs, who ^uolproot is this calculation? 

identify with V P Singh, will also sup- ■■Last week in New Delhi, there 
P'’r| were many who believed that V.P. 

• Lhe llarijan vote is also up for Singh had’lhe next election all sewn 
grabs. I.ast tune, the (Vmgress lost up. Lven the BJP was worned. Said a 


leading party MP. “We hope that 
there will be a Hindu w'ave over Ram 
Janmabhoomi, but alter the Mandal 
Commission decision, we will be 
asking Hindu backwards lo choose 
(}od over their wallets Who knows 
which way they will turn‘d ' 

There was disntay too m the Con¬ 
gress camp, where dissidents whis¬ 
pered that V.P Singh had proved to 
be the true inheritor of Mrs Gandhi's 
mantle. “In 1^171, she projected her¬ 
self as the hope of the poor. Now, the 
Raja is doing the same," noted a party 
worker. “Rajiv lacks the political sav¬ 
vy to recognise this.’’ 

But there were conn ary views. 
.Main people w'ere unconvinced that 
the new alliance would sweep the 
country in the manr'er tiiai V.P. Singh 
expected. Their objections were as 
to Hows 

• Aie general elections really decided 
on the basis of caste ’ All the psepho- 
logical evidcjuc suggests that the Indi¬ 
an electorate is now voting in a 
homogenous manner. Fv>r instance, 
the ('ongress lost as many I lindu votes 
in HP us It did Muslim votes. 

• .AH backward coalitions in the cow' 
belt arc vulnerable to the rigging fac¬ 
tor. In 1980, the upper castes were so 
terrified of Charan Singh that they 
simply did not let the backwards vole. 

• The pi Hi tics of caste always leads to 
violence. Add to that the Hindu- 




split crack up 

Sh6khar and the Tau split the JD and The election goes ahead but the 

form a government with Congress Tau’s faction splits the Janata Dal 

support 



FIASCO 

V.P. Singh s calculations backfire and 
Rajiv Gandhi returns to power on a 
split vote 
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THE INDEPENDENCE DAY ADDRESS 


The Prime Minister pulled out a populist plum for nearly every section that 
has access to a ballot paper 


Muslim factor over Ram Jan- 
mabhoomi and you have the makings 
of a mini'SOcial war. Should violence 
break out» then the Congress, which 
harps on stability and the unity and 
integrity of India, could well benefit. 
• Finally, two can play this game. 
The Congress plans to counter V.P. 
Singh's Ram Janmabhoomi strategy 
by declaring that Rajiv Gandhi will 
lead a march to Ayodhya to stop the 
VHP from constructing the temple. 
So, which side will the Muslims even¬ 
tually prefer? 

Shrewd politician that he is, V.P. 
Singh has worked all this out. But he 
knows that he probably has no choice 
but to take the plunge. If he waits till 
the middle of next year, prices will 
sky-rocket (particularly after the 
effects of the oil crunch are felt); the 
Congress may finally get its act 
together; his Teflon coating will begin 
to wear thin; and his administrative 
failures (Punjab, Kashmir, etc.) will 
catch up with him. 

Consequently, he has resorted to 
gimmicks which he hopes will impress 
die electorate in the run-up to the 
election. The latest of these is the 
scheduled padayatro in Punjab at the 
end of which, he has said, he will 
leither solve the Punjab problem or be 
killed, adding, in the finest traditions 
of Hindi cinema: *Tf 1 am killed, then 


my body should bo kept m Punjab." 

Rhetoric and demagoguery may be 
poor substitutes for action, but they 
might just pull off an electoral victory. 

B ut can V.P. Singh call an elec¬ 
tion? As the leader of a minority 
government, can he demand that the 
President dissolve Parliament? 

Most constitutional experts are 
agreed that he can’t. All he can do is 
submit the resignation of his govern¬ 
ment. President R. Venkataraman is 
then obliged to ask Rajiv Gandhi as 
the leader of the Opposition if he is in 
a position to form a government. 

Though the Congress(I) has 193 
seals and could get enough support 

I n his old avatar, V.P. 
Singh depended on the 
middle class for 
support. But now, he 
has recognised that 
while this might flatter 
his vanity, it does not 
necessarily win 
elections 



from its allies to raise the figure to 
215, it is unlikely that Rajiv will agree 
to be Prime Minister with left support. 
So, the chances are that V.P. Singh 
will get his way and elections will be 
called. 

But there is one other scenario. 

Few Janata Dal MPs want elections. 
At present, most are unwilling to 
oppose V.P. Singh openly. But, 
should he call elections, then many 
will find their voices. 

Chandra Shekhar and Devi Lai 
have both made it clear that they are 
not in favour of an early election. And 
Shekhar has said that he does not 
apnrove of the opportunistic caste 
politics that will be the basis of the 
Janata Dal's manifesto. Suppose they 
openly oppose the election proposal? 
VP could probably overrule them and 
go ahead anyway. But this leaves the 
Shekhar-La I combine with two op¬ 
tions, both of which involve splitting 
the party 

In the first, around 70 MPs defect. 
Fhe Congress hacks them. And they 
form the nc.xt government with cither 
the Tail or Shekhar as Prime Minister. 
Shekhar does not rule out this possi¬ 
bility. 

In the second option, the Congress 
refuses to support them and elections 
are held. But because the party has 
already split, they fight elections 
separately. This would mean four- 
cornered contests in the Hindi belt, 
the Congress vs V.P. Singh’s JD vs the 
wShekhar-Tau JD vs the BJP (which is 
unlikely to ally with anybody after 
Ram Janmabhoomi). 

History demonstrates that whenev¬ 
er there is a multi-corncrcd contest, 
the Congress tends to benefit. After 
the 1979 Janata split, Mrs Gandhi re¬ 
turned with a landslide largely because 
Charan Singh's Janata(S) split the 
non-Congress vote. (In those days, to¬ 
day’s BJP was a constituent of 
Janata.) 

Should either of these scenarios 
come to pass, then V.P. Singh's ela¬ 
borately constructed caste coalition 
could come tumbling down. At pre¬ 
sent, it looks as though Lai and 
Shekhar will oppose an early election, 
so the Raja’s scheme could be in se¬ 
rious trouble. 

But then, nobody predicted V.P. 
Singh's latest move. And given the 
Raja’s track record, he obviously has a 
card up his sleeve, which will once 
again trump Shekhar and the Tau's 
aces. • 

iia/htShuklaMndSif^nmGoBwmiH/ 
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'‘Devi Lai would make a 
better Prime Minister” 


Chandra Shekhar hits out. And talks about V. P. Singhy Dhirubhai 
Ambani, Chandra Swami and the likelihood of an election 


Over the last six monthsy Chandra 
Shekhar has been remarkably reticent 
about criticising the Vishwanath Pratap 
Singh government on the record. His 
reticence deepened after the telephone 
tapping controversy. 

But last week, in a marathon inter¬ 
view to Su.\nAYy Shekhar seemed sud¬ 
denly to have shed his old reluctance. 


The economy 


Si'NDAv: How do yon sec the economic 
situation? 

Chandra Shekhar: The recent crisis in 
the Middle Hast will accenluale an 
already had situation. The only hope 
IS that the monsoon will be good and 
we will get the benefit of a good 
har\'esi. 

rhe problem is that now India is 
regarded as a bad credit risk abroad 
and not many people arc willing to 
give loans to us. And our debt servic¬ 
ing situation is critical. 

Despite all this tall talk about au¬ 
sterity and cost-cutting, nothing much 
is being done. The people governing 
this country are not bothered about 
the seriousness of the situation and in 
ceilain areas, where it was possible to 
mobilise resources, nothing is done. 

Q: What areas? 

A: I can give you one example. Va¬ 
rious manufacturers collect evc?sc 
from the consumers and then they go 
to the court to avoid giving the money 
to the government. Finally, the excise 
thus collected is often refunded. It 
should he refunded to the consumers, 
but because they cannot be identified, 
the money goes to the manufacturers 
and traders. 

Sometime back, in a case in the 
Bombay High Court, there was a 
dissenting note in the judgement and 
one of the judges resigned on this 
issue. 

Last winter, the full bench of the 
Bombay High Court gave the verdict 
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If the government had been cheated of money by some people, 
shouldn’t it go for these people? 
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that the money doesn't belong to the 
industrialists, hut that it clearly 
doesn’t belong to the government 
either. 

The judge came to the conclusion 
that the money should go to the 
consumer wherever he can be identi¬ 
fied. If the consurgcrs can’t be identi¬ 
fied. then the government should 
think of instituting a con.sumers' wel¬ 
fare fund. 

But in March this year, the govern¬ 
ment has i.ssued a circular that this 
money should be refunded to the 
industrialists. 

Q: It was probably a bureaucratic 
decision. 

A: This matter was brought to the 
notice of the finance minister. 

Q: How much is the amount involved? 

A: A minimum of Rs 10,IM) crores per 
year. 

When this circular was produced 
before the Bombay High Court, the 
judge gave the opinion that if the 
government has no interest in the 
matter, then what can we do? 

Tm sorry that this government is 
talking about small pay-offs when it is 
ignoring a sum of Rs 10,(KX) crores! 

Q: If you are trying to allege corrup¬ 
tion, 1 donT think the charge will stick 
because the finance ministry is run by 
an honest man. 

A: But only the finance minister is not 
running the finance ministry {laughs). 

A month back, Mr Madhu Limayc 
wrote a letter about this to Shri 
(Dinesh) (ioswami, the law minister. 
Mr Goswami said he had referred this 
matter to the Prime Minister. 

Two weeks ago—or maybe more 
than that—I wrote a letter to Danda- 
vate asking: what arc the circumst¬ 
ances? I have not gof a reply. 

Q: Have you brought this to the 
attention of the Prime Minister? 

A: The judge who resigned has perso¬ 
nally called on Dandavate and the 
Prime Minister. .So the Prime Minister 
knows. 

Q: Who does this decision benefit? 
A: 1 don't know. But almost all the 
prominent industrialists are involved. 


You can find out for yourself who has | 
benefited after March. 

Q: Are you going to rai.se the issue in 
Parliament? 

A: For what? You people arc always 
saying that I am embarrassing the 
government Fve had these facts fv>r 
more than a month. Let me wail tor 
Dandavate\ reply. 

But I am surprised by this decision 
You go on saying, '"(iur cotters are 
empty" and “Our situation is critical" 
and then the industrialists make Rs 
10,(KH) crores! 

1 can’t understand (he I<»gie 

Q: Can I come back to what you said at 
the beginning? Why i.s nohe^y willing 
to lend to India? 

A: Just three davs back. I was talking 
to S(jme bankers and they said Japan 
w'as willing to give us a loan, hul now' 
they have said no .. 

Becau.se they have lost faith in our 
ability to repay. 


I Q: Why is that? 

I A: Two reasons. One is...I don’t know 
what was the compulsion for the 
government to go on making this 
statement that we are without any 
money. Our coffers are empty. 

It was good to criticise Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi when we were campaigning for the 
elections, but after the elections, we 
can't hang on to that old thing without 
insulting India. 

W^hen you get power, you inherit 
everything. Not just the plus points. 
And if Rajiv had no minus points, 
then why did people vote him out of 
power? 

W'e have to make the government 
correct those things. Not keep lament¬ 
ing them. 


Q: Why arc you objecting to the 
Industrial policy? 

A; Because I do not want that the area 
of decision-making tor India should be 



(V.P. Singh’s) Red Fort speech does not make any difference. 
Speeches are made and reported every day. The Red Fort 
speech is aiso the same. It has had no speciai Impact on tha 
mind of the people 


Industrial policy 
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It is legitimate, but at what level? It is the work of a police inspector; it is 
not the work of a political leader at our level 


abridged. Because I dt) not believe Indian economists can gel good jobs, 
that our policy should be made in That’s all there is (o it. 

Washington by the World Bank. India A: that is true. But why does our 

should be run by South Block and government believe that the best eco- 

North Block. And both t»f them can't nomists are from (he W'orld Bank? Is 

fit into the World Bank office. there nowhere in India that we can 

The World Bank says something in find economists» 

December 1989 and vcm don't even 

paraphrase it. You just copy the whole Q: The chief economic adviser Deepak 
thing, para by para.and make it your Nayyar is not from the World Bank, 
own policy! A: Only one man And he has recently 

I pointed this out at my press been appointed 
conference. At least, they should have All these people arc not govern- 
heen clever enough to change the menl officials. Ihey have not corn- 

language a little. pctcil for the jobs. They are appointed 

as adviseis After ^ome time, the case 
Q: Do you really believe in this con- goes to the Union Public Service 

.splracy theory? Commission and they claim. “The 

A: You tell me, why is it that in all government can't function without 

economic ministries all the ecvmomic them ', and so thc> arc regularised, 
advisers arc from the World Bank ’ fhete is no dearth of brilliant peo¬ 
ple in the IAS. Do we need these 
Q: So what? people 

A: But why is it? 

Q: isn’t your objection to the indust* 
Q: Because the World Bank is one of rial policy political? Against people 
the few places where well-educated like Ajit Singh? 



This Is ths first time thst a minister (Devi Lai) has been 
diemiseed from the Government of lndia...lt creates problems 
not Just for Dsvl Lai, but for all of us. We are setting records 
In political degeneration 
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A: You arc totally wTong. J 

All these policies were started by | 
V.P. Singh when he was finance miniv 
ter. What docs Ajit Singh have ro do 
with it'^ 

At that time, Dandavate and others 
also opposed these policies, but said 
that they were Rajiv Gandhi's poli¬ 
cies. When V P. Singh joined the 
Opposition, he also said, “It was Rajiv 
Gandhi’s policy Not mine." 

After becoming the Prime Minister 
...the press goes on writing: “V.P. 
Singh IS taking his policies as finance 
minister to the logical conclusion." 

My only fault is that I go on 
reminding him that he had disowned 
those pi^iicies Everybody else-—in¬ 
cluding Dandavate- seems to have 
forgotten. 

Not only this. Take the National 
Front's election manifesto. 1 had no 
hand in preparing that. But m that you 
will read: “Rajiv Gandhi has des¬ 
troyed the country by bringing multi¬ 
nationals." It is there. Read it para by 
para. 

They have gone hack on everything 
in it 

Q: If you claim that even then V.P. 
Singh followed these ^'unacceptable’ 
policies, then why did you people 
welcome him into the Opposition in i 

1987? I 

A: That is a question that I would not ; 

like to answer. j 

1 ) 

I 

Q; Why not? 

A; Because you know mv views on 
him. So, I would not like to repeat 
anything. 

Q: That’s not a good answer. 

A: Even at that time I said, “Let us 
discuss the ptMicies first." I said. “It is 
not just a question of trying to oust 
Rajiv Gandhi. Let us be clear about 
the policies." I am on record. 


Parly programmes 

Q; So what are the policies of your 
party now? ! 

A: 7'hat you ask Bommai and V P. J 
Singh. Our policies change all of a j 
sudden. It is such a dynamic world j 

.. 







Would you like to be Prime Minister? 




that I can't keep up with them 
(laughs). 

All 1 will vay is that I believe in 
policies, not personalities. I am not 
one of those politicians who savs I am 
a saint. I have never given the slogan 
of value-based politics. 

Right from the beginning 1 have 
been saying that corruption is not the 
biisic problem. It is a product ot the 
system. And unless you change the 
system, you can't do anything. 

I am not Mahatma Gandhi. And I 
can’t go along with politicians who say 
that not only arc they Mahatma Gan¬ 
dhi, but multinationals are also 
Mahatma Gandhi 

Q: V.P. Singh? 

A: No, it is not personal. Why just 
V.P. Singh? I am not able to under¬ 
stand the stand taken by Mr Madhu 
Dandavatc on certain issues. 

This government is compromising 
the sovereignty of the country. 

Q: Did the R£yiv Gandhi government 
do this too, because you say that it 
followed the same policies? 

A: (Laughs) Gne day I met Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi at an official lunch for the 
Nepalese Prime Minister. By chance, 
we were sitting next to each other. 

I said, "Rajiv, I congratulate you. 
What your advisers could not get done 
through your government, they are 
getting done through our govern¬ 
ment.” 

He laughed. But I feel sad about it. 
Did we fight all our struggle.s for this? 

Q: Do you get on with Rajiv? 

A: It IS not personal. I have no 
personal grudge against V.P. Singh 
and 1 have no personal grudge against 
Rajiv Gandhi. Personally, Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi has done nothing to me. He has 
never insulted me. He has never...I 
never had any personal grudge against 
Mrs Gandhi who sent me to jail. 

This is politics. And politics is not 
for personal vendetta. 

For personal vendetta, you can hire 
some goondas and take revenge. 

People give you power to b.ing 
about change. If pqwer is not used for 
this purpose, then 4 very little 
interest in how ma^ JrlRs are insti¬ 
tuted. .• 


You may be very interested to gel 
headlines that today an FIR was filed 
against three officers and two politi¬ 
cians, but It doesn't interest me. 

FIRs/Investigation 

Q: You canH say that. You supported 
the Shah Commission. 

A: Even at that time I said don't do it. 
I said in Parliament don't expel Mrs 
Gandhi from the House. I am against 
this type of persecution, whether it is 
done by Mrs Gandhi or Rajiv Ciandhi 
or Morarji Desai or V.P. Singh or by 
Chandra Shekhar. 

Yes, if there are certain irregular¬ 
ities, the law should take its own 
course. But such things should not be 
handled at the level of the ministers 
and the Prime Minister, but by the law 
enforcement agencies. Such things 
should be left to the CBI and other 
officials. 

Why should he (V.P. Singh) hold 
press conferences and say that we arc 



I know Chandra Swami since 
1970.1 am not embarrassed by 
my friendship with him 


charging this man and the Bufors 
names will be out within a fortnight? 
Where are the names, where are the 
culprits and what happened that fort¬ 
night, I do not know. 

This kind of thing is ultimately self- 
defeating and can rebound on you. 
Also, it has a way of vitiating the 
political atmosphere. 

Q: But you went into the election 
saying that you were going to find the 
names of the Bofors agents and root 
out corruption. 

A: I have never mentioned Bofors in 
my speeches or spoken about corrup¬ 
tion. 

Q: Do you think the Bofors issue will 
boomerang on the government? 

A: No, I don’t think it will boomerang 
on the government. But it won’t harm 
Mr Rajiv Gandhi either. Now 1 think 
even the people are not interested in 
it. 

Q: Do you think the Congress will 
make it an issue? 

A: Yes. And that might be a problem 
for us. 

Q: But if the government had been 
cheated of money by some people, you 
donU think it was a legitimate activity 
on its part to go for these people? 

A: It is legitimate, but at what level? It 
is the work of a police inspector, it is 
not the work of a political leader at 
our level. Political leaders should not 
reduce themselves to the level of a 
police inspector. This kind of thing is 
bound to have a political fall-out. 

Dhirabhai 

Ambani/Chandra 

Swami 

Q: Lots of people have been suggesting 
for a long time that you are an Ambani 
man. Is that why you are opposing 
V.P. Singh? 

A: Chandra Shekhar does not have to 
clarify such matters. Both business¬ 
men and politicians have at one time 
or another tried to spread such 
canards against me. But these aliega- 
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Of course, if I get the opportunity to implement ideas, 
yes, I would very much like it 


tions have never stuck. If they find 
such pastimes interesting, let them go 
ahead. I will never contradict them. 

Tomorrow, if Ambani were to come 
and see me, I will meet him openly in 
the presence of cameramen. I am 
:,hocked and surprised that men like 
Ambani and Rajiv CiandiJ don’t want 
to meet in the open. I have met 
Ambani. 

Q: DidnU you meet him at the Oberoi 
with Chandra Swami? 

A: This is an old story. I’ll tell you 
what really happened. Chandra Swa- 
rni and I were supposed to atterul the 
marriage of Chimanbhai s daughter. 

So, i went off to Ritz Hotel (in 
Bombay). But the Express had 
already set up a man to follow us. 
When I reached Ritz Hotel, I got a 
ring from the Indian Express. I asked 
them how they knew about my where¬ 
abouts. 

Then Mamaji, Chandra Swami’s 
manager, called me to say that Swarni- 
ji wanted to see me urgently. I tt'ld 
him that we should be in the same 
place tomorrow, so what was the 
hurry? 

But he insisted that it was very ur¬ 
gent. I had a dinner engagement to go 
to, so I tried to beg off. But he insisted 
that I wait for .some time, 

I said that I would come to the 
Oberoi and meet him and then go off 
to Jayant Malhoutra’s for dinner. But 
no sooner had I reached the Oberoi 
than Ambani walked in. I met Amba¬ 
ni for the first time. No, once before I 
had met him at the Delhi airport, 
where he told me that he had sent 
some donation through some great 
leader of the Janata Dal, whom I don't 
want to name because I don’t want to 
compromise his position. 

Q: A minister? 

A: Yes, a minister who talks a lot 
about public morality. 

But I didn’t know who this man 
(Ambani) was. Indubhai was with me, 
so 1 asked him who this man was, who 
was behaving so familiarly with me. 
Indubhai asked with surprise, '‘You 
don’t know this man?” I said, “No.” 

Then Indubhai told me that he was 
Ambani. 

By then we were in the bar where 


Ambani joined us again. And Jn- 
dubhai is such an idiot, ho told Amba¬ 
ni that I hadn’t recognised him 
(laufihs). So, I hurriedly made up a 
story. You know we met for a minute 
there." That sort of thing. 

But there are so many people 
who come up to you. particularly on 
nights, to say hello. You can’t possibly 
ask them what, who they arc. 

So, that was my first meeting with 
Ambani. And then a year, two, three 
years later, we met at the Oberoi. But 
wc ditln’l have a talk or anything. 
Chandra Swami had something to say 
to Ambani. But I was hardly there for 
ten minutes. 

I just told Swamiji that I would 
meet him tomorrow in the plane. 
When I came down, there was this 
press reporter and photographer. 1 
just got into a car and went off to 
Jayant’s. 

After that, we met once or twice at 
a couple of places, and ! told him that 
before he was afraid of Raji\' Gandhi 
and now he is afraid of V.P. Singh. I 



What Is the harm in meeting 
Ambani? But the unfortunate 
thing la ha does not meet me 



1 


wasn’t afraid of either man. So, I | 
asked him, ‘How can I possibly help j 
you?" 1 

f don't claim that I only meet saints. ! 

I meet all the people who come to see j 
me. I meet everyone at... i 

1 

Q; Value-based meetings? ; 

A: Others may say so. But I do not | 
think so. So, I am not bothered by any 
such talk. Let these people say what 
they want to. 

(J: But what is the harm in meeting 
Ambani? 

A: Hxactly. That’s what I am saying. 
What is the harm? But the unfortun¬ 
ate thing is he does not meet me. Once | 
or tw'ice I asked him why he was so | 
hesitant. | 

Q; Did he send intermediaries? ! 

A: No. he just does not w'ant people to 
know about our meetings. I told him. 
“If I’m to be harmed, why arc you 
worried?" 

“No, no.'* he said, “you know how 
people are. Iliere will be so much 
publicity." 

Q: What about Chandra Swami? Is he | 
a friend of yours? | 

A: Yes. I know Chandra Swami since i 
1970. He first came to Delhi around i 
1970-71. That lime he was just a young | 
man who was friendly with Indira 
Gandhi, Yashpal Kapoor and the rest 
of that gang. Mrs Gandhi was very 
fond of him. 

Q; But the suggestion is that Chan¬ 
dra Swami has been preparing 
forgeries... 

A: No, that I am not prepared to 
discuss. That is for the investigative 
agencies to find out. I do not believe 
that he is doing so. 


Zail Singh 


Q: Giant Zail Singh, for instance, 
disclosed that Chandra Swami offered 
him money to dismiss the Prime 
Minister. 

A: And he accepted the suggestion i 
and did not take any action (laughs). 1 i 
am not such a moral man as Gianiji, j 
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Have they stopped tapping your telephone? 






hut 1 am ama/t’tl by people who talk 
about doinv; things in return for 
money - Rs 40 ciores or Rs 40 lakhs. 

I am not cmbanasscd by my 
friendship with Chandra Svvami. I am 
not a n^jalist. 

Let me tell you about a very close 
friend of mine, who has given me 
some money in every election, Rs i 
15.000, 20,000, 25,000, 50,000. In one 1 
of the elections, he came to my house, | 
gave me Rs 25,IKK) and then added ; 
that his numey should not be used in a ! 
particular constituency, where a Jana^ | 
ta Party candidate was standing, but i 
where he preferred the Congress I 
candidate. | 

I kept quiet. But aftei he left my | 
house. I sent the money back to him. j 

He came crying to rny house again. I 
But I refused to change my mind I 
told him, “If you’re going to decide 
whom 1 should help and whom I 
shouldn’t, then I don't want your 
money. My acquaintance with you 
does not mean that you can take liber¬ 
ties with rny political life.” 

This, despite the fact that he has 
been a very dear friend of mine for the 
last 30-35 years, 

He apologised 

So, I am stunned when people in 
high positions say that they were 
offered Rs 30 crores or Rs 40 crores, 
and that they actually listened to these 
offers. 

But 1 have nothing to say because 
Cjianiji is also my friend. 


The prime 
ministerial race 

Q: There were reports that Ambani 
was behind your standing for the lead¬ 
ership of the Janata Dal. 

A: I did not meet Ambani at that 
time. 

Q: Why did you want to stand lor 
election then? 

A: I was opposed to a certain person 
becoming the loader 

Q: But you must have known that 
you would lose in a free and fair elec¬ 
tion. 


A: Yes. 1 might have lost tire elec¬ 
tion. Why should 1 assume lhal I 
would have won .' 

I don’t know what ma> have hap¬ 
pened. But whai I tail to uiulcisrand is 
why they were so scarctl nt my 
standing. 

(J: You insisted on .standing despite ; 
the attempts to dis.suade you. Why? 

A: Lo(^k. if I don't consuicr yt)u the 
leader of the pait\, it is my political 
duty to oppose you It may be a svm- | 
bolic or a sclf-defcaling atlcmpi. but it I 
IS necessaiy , so that ic'moi row nobody • 
can say that I sLip]'ortcd you and am ' 
now backing ovit 1 

! 

Q: Why did you agree lo this deal 
then? 

A: I didn't agree lo the deal 

Q: Surely, you were told lhal a com¬ 
promise had been worked out and Devi 
Lai would be Prime Minister. Why did 
you then agree lo withdraw your can¬ 
didature? 

A: Because Devi l-.i! was acceptable 


me in tompaiison with \ P Singh. 
W h.at IS so nnsiciious about that.' 

In ni\ opinion Devi Lai would have 
made a fK’ltei ISime .Minister than 
V P Simih. I still believe that. 

(J: Why? 

\: I don't want to go into the reasons 

Q: Is it because you believe that Devi 
l.al is his own man? 

A: I ^.lon't want to go into that ^'(ni 
h.ivc to Ciune lo voui own concliisu>n 
Mu! take the career of l)c\i Lai He 
has stiUL[glcd long 5 es. he is not 
valuLateel or sophislicaied In some 
matters he is not verv reliable. But 
politicalh. he lias iilw.ivs been a light¬ 
er. but a tiglitei foi a coo<i cause 

Q: \ oiPve always had a weakness for 
such people. \oii were the one who 
brought Kaj Narain into the .lanata 
Party. 

A: I accept that. Ihesc aic people who 
have made great saciificcs tvu the 
nation 



1 have no personal grudge against Rajiv Gandhi. Personally, 
he has done nothing to nie...Thia is politics. And politics is 
not for personal vendetta 
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I have not checked. But when I made the allegation 
I was 100 per cent sure 



Q: You arc a ji^reat helicvor in the 
theory of the lovable yokel. He may he 
crude, iiiisophisticaled, but he's basi- 
calU a good chap. 

A: Yes 

Q. But is that enough to be Prime 
Minister of India? 

A: No, Init if the chiucc \s liinilcHl v\[i;n 
ilocs one do? 

Q: Kverytime you are asked what your 
objection to N'.P. Singh is you turn coy. 
Why is \ .P. Singh not an acceptable 
Prime Minister as compared to Devi 
lid? 

A: l)c\i I.;il wouldn't ha\c tiikcn such 
initiiiti\cs ,is the iiiilnslrnil polic\ 

Q: He probably wcnildn't ha\e under¬ 
stood it. 

A; I'lial's tine Soinctinics pcopk-with 
iindcrstaruling do greater (Lnnuge thun 
those who don't iinderst.ind 

So, it there is d choice between :i 
persv>n who is going to cuMte prob¬ 
lems toi the nation hecanse ot hi< 
nndeistanding and someone wln>sc 
non-understanding will not create any 
problems, I will choose the laller. 

Q: But what really happened? Were 
you told alwuit the deal? Or were you 
lied to? 

A: No, nobody told me anything I 
would have never agreed to the deal. 1 
was betrayed 

Q: How come you forgave Devi Lai? 
A: But what was the option? If I had 
created a scene, the party wouUi have 
spill at that very moment 

'fhe electoral verdict had been 
against the C'ongres.s. Hut even alter 
the results, people were speculating 
w^hether it would form the govern- 
menl. At that time, it was not expe¬ 
dient. either for the Janata Dal or for 
me. to create problems. So, I jusi kept 
quiet in order to save the party from 
further embarrassment. 

Everyone kept saying that C.'handra 
Shekhar has been oiilwillciL 
What do you mean outwitted'^ 

If at that level you can reduce 
yourself to behaving in such a manner, 
if you can treat politics like a game, 
then I can only feel sorry for you. 


Hut what ahoiil ihc role «'l the puss 
.U that time * Lveuyone knew wha? had 
happentd. but ajuiil tiom tew. 
nobiHi\ oh|e«.leii 

Q; Blit at that point. Devi Lai (lid a 
deal with V.P. Singh... 

A: I sfiail Mol sa\ an\l)ung abou» 

I .il or \ .P Snuili I lusl w.'inl li* coc 
my sule o| ihc ’-liny 

Mid-term poll 

Q: I'here is some talk of a mid-term 
poll. Would you support such a move? 

A: I ha! depciuiv on the Lucnmsi 

anccN ! 

! 

I 

Q: .\fler the Independence Day speech, ! 
there is talk that fhe Prime Minister • 
will stitch together a casteist coalition 1 
and go for elections. j 


A: I am againsi am caNtcist ^.r-aldum I 
am againsl .my oppoitiini^.lic m»wc 
L lections Nhonld only be hcUl il ihes 
become imperative. iin.tMud ilMe m 
implemcnline the progi.immc we have 
set 111 our manitesto 






fimm 

m.M 




VInod Pande forgets sometimes 
that he is a bureaucrat. If he 
considers himself to be second 
in commend, he will be in trouble 


(J: But your governmciil is not im- I 
plementing that programme. So that is j 
an iiTc levant point. 

.V: s \nvi ''Uv.il g'AcinincniN also * 

hc^«)iiu- nicko.iiil, I 

I 

Q: So. i‘'!ri it a good idea to have an ! 
election? | 

''ic's, then wl should liavc an . 
L-let.tion llu'tt il becomes a choice ' 
hi tween suoporrme the mo\c lc> ha\c | 
an cfection or suppvirting the uicotnpe- i 
icn^c vil m\ coscrnmeui ! 

I don’t svippoil the ide*! td an 
elcctjon iu l.muary. It .mvonc h.i\ that | 
ulc.i !:i. i-s iiMUi’ in lus own wonder- ; 
i.md I his will I'c oi no bei>clit to the j 
nation oi the p,!i l\. ’ 

Q:l)o you think the Janata Dal will ! 

split in the event of an election? j 

A:I do not think that V' P.Singh is 
going t(3 be 'sO hasty as to announce an j 
c lection. ; 

I 

Q: l he general opinion is that the Ion- j 
giT he waits the worse it is going to get. | 
.\:Wcll. m my opinion, the sooner he j 
;tnnouni.cs election^, the worse it will 
he flaid^h^L 

At (his p(unt the masses are in 
favour ot neither parl> (Dal or the 
C'ongres's) I he luang party has not 
gained any support, but neither has j 
the Congiess. So. if you hold elec- | 
tions there will be more eonfusion. ! 

Even it you manage to win on the 1 
basis of easie combinations, how will j 
you be able to manage? People tend to j 
forget that Rajiv Gandhi with 41X) MPs j 
failed to manage things. So evt-n if you j 
get a majority of JtKbodd seals, it will j 
not improve matters. ! 

The solution to out problems is not : 
to get mote seats in the Lok Sabha. | 
The answer is clarity of vision and a ! 
cleat idea of the destination to which 
you want to lake the country 

Q: But V.P Singh's Independence Day 
speech, with 52 per cent reservation j 
l^ing offered, seemed to indicate that a 
caste coalition was in the making. 

A:Do you seriously think that every¬ 
one will hear that speech and join us? 
The Red Fort speech does not make 
any difference. Speeches arc made 
and reported every day. The Red Fort 







I Can you say with confidence the party 
.■■1,111.1J wiii never spilt? 





Speech is also the same. It has had no 
special impact on the mmd of the 
people. 

Do you think people have foryotlen 
that speech when he said that prices 
will come down within three months? 
And that within 15 days the Bofors 
names will be out? Before one month 
the Punjab problem will be solved? 

Because i»f the Red Fort speech all 
these slogans have been forgotten by 
the people, no*^ 


Tfie PM’s men 


Q:There has been criticism of the PM's 
men... 

ArVInod Pandc is just the cabinet 
secretary» but he forgets sometimes 
that he is a bureaucrat and that he has 
certain obligations to fulfil. If he con¬ 
siders himself to be second in com¬ 
mand, he will be in trouble some day. 

The man is talking like a fool, giving 
interviews to the press. Whether he 
gives the government 13 months or 13 
days is not important. But if, with this 
interview, somebody gets up in Parlia¬ 
ment, he will not last 13 days. 

Me might think that he is very im¬ 
portant. But he is so insignificant that 
nobody is taking any notice of it. Only 
the Prime Minister has reacted, no¬ 
body else. 

If anyone had taken serious note of 
it that man would have been in real 
trouble. 

Q:Have they stopped tapping your 
telephone? 

A:I have not checked. But when I 
made the allegation I was UK) per cent 
sure they were. 

Q:Do you think you were the only 
politician whose phone was tapped? 
A:No, there were others also. 

0:There is some talk that action may 
be taken against you for going to the 
Boat Club rally. 

A:Who is going to lake that action? 
Bommai certainly won’t. 

If somebody in the Prime Minisler's 
secretariat is abusive, will Bommai 
take action against V.P. Singh 
(laughs)l Everyday the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s secretariat briefs the press against 


mo. All dirty, third-rate briefings 
wiihoui anv substantiation. Will Bom¬ 
mai take action against V^P, Singh? 

Q:\Vh> is the Prime Minister's secre¬ 
tariat doing this? 

A:I don't know. But what Pande — 
what's his name. Vinod Pande- -has 
said in the intcr\iew is with the agree¬ 
ment of \’.P. Singh. The incident that 
he has related .. 

QzAbout tapping, the suggestion is that 
the practice was prevalent during the 
Congress regime also. This govern¬ 
ment had not instituted the practice. It 
was just a routine thing the Intelligence 
Bureau (IB) had started a long time 
ago. 

.A: How can it be a routine thing'^ 
Every third month it is icMcwcd by 
the home ministry or the Prime Minis¬ 
ter, whoever. 1 don't thhik the IB 
decides. 

This is the preliminary thing the 
government docs. If they are not con¬ 
scious about their responsibilities... 

Not only was my phone tapped, but 
my entire house was bugged. They 
posted people outside my house. 



Whether he (Mulayam Singh 
Yadav) calls me a saint or a 
devil, my assessment is 
political, nothing personal. He is 
doing very welt 


Q: Why didn’t you mention it to the 
Prime Minister? He Is your leader. 

A:Me is your leader. He is not my 
leader {laughs). 


Devi Lai’s ouster 


Q:Do you think Devi Lal should have 
been fired? They could have asked him 
to resign. 

A:This is the first time that a minister 
has been dismissed from the Govern¬ 
ment ot India in the history of this 
country. 

This is most humiliating. It creates 
problems not just for Devi Lal, but 
for all of us. Wc are setting records in 
political degeneration. 

0:Devi Lal also made it difTiciili by 
refusing to apologise. Don't you think 
he should have? 

A: I don't know. That is for Devi Lal to 
say. Why should I comment on this 
matter? 

Q:At the Cabinet meeting when the 
Prime Minister offered to resign, you 
asked him if there was a deal between 
him and Devi Lal. 

A:No, I said there was a deal between 
them. If there wasn't a deal how could 
Chau tala have become chief minister? 
How could Deepak become an ambas¬ 
sador? 

They both kept quiet. I told them 
that they were both involved. That 
there had been some understanding 
between them. There is some mis¬ 
understanding in your understanding, 
so don’t create a crisis for the party. 

I told both of them. There is no 
secret about that. 

Q: And did they say anything? 

A: No, neither of them said anything. 

Q: How are you sure there was a deal? 
A: Because V.P. Singh himself told 
me. The only thing was that he was 
not so sure that Chautala would be 
appointed chief minister immediately, 
lie thought there would be a gap. 

But he has also said to you people 
(the press) that he thought Chautala's 
appointment was a matter for the 
MLAs. 
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Never, I can’t say that. Who knows? But the 
Janata Dai has more resilience 





Q: So you think he expected there 
wouldn’t be a hue and cry about 
Chautala's reinductton? 

A: 1 don’t know. After Chautala’s 
election, he said it is for the MLAs to 
elect the leader. 

Q: What about Chautala? The percep¬ 
tion is that you thought Chautala 
should not resign. 

A: Now that is totally wrong. I was the 
first person to tell Chautala that he 
should resign... 

Q: Really? 

A: Yes, but I don't go to the press to 
humiliate our people in order to refur¬ 
bish my image. I was the first person 
to suggest that he should resign. But, 
of course, I support that Devi Lai 
should not have been humiliated. 


Uttar Pradesh 

Q: Do you sec any threat to Mulayam 
Singh YadavN government? 


A: No, at the moment, I don't see any 
threat. 

Q: How do you find Mulayam Singh as 
chief minister? 

A: Much better than anybody could 
have expected. Mulayam Singh’s 
doing very well. 

Q; Because he calls you a saint? 

A: I don't know, because even before 
he did, I said that he's good 
(laughs). Whether he calls me a saint 
or a devil, my assessment is political, 
nothing personal, fie is doing very 
well, lie's firm, considerate and is 
slicking to certain principles. 

Q: Then why has a signature campaign 
been launched against him? 

A: This is part of the game. 

Q: In case of a split in the Janata Dal, 
will he come with you? 

A: (iMughs) Why do you people go on 
forecasting splits? There is no split in 
the Janata Dal. 


Q: Can you say with confidence the 
part> will never split? 

A: Never, I can't say that. Who ’ 
knows? Can you ever say that a party 1 
will not split? But the Janata Dal has : 
more resilience, they will accept any • 
situation. 


Ambition 


Q: Would you like to be Prime . 
Minister? < 

A: Of course, if I get the opportunity j 
to implement ideas, yes. I would very 1 
much like it. But ambition does not •, 
mean to be Prime Minister .it any cost 
or to be minister at any cost If that ; 
had been my ambition. I would have 
been one long back. I would not have 1 
waited all this while. 

Q: Were you, at any time, offered the i 
post of deputy prime minister in this ; 
government? 

A: It is known by all. why do you ask ' 
it? It (the offer) was there, but it is in a 
light vein, because anybody offering ; 
me anything docs not mean anything. ■ 
Why should I take it seriously? I have | 
been offered so manv thines in the ! 
past... ■ ^ j 

Q: Such as? 

A: No, I am not going to sas anything | 
about It... because this is not material, j 

Q: Of course, it is material. Because it 
suggests that V.P. Singh tried very 
hard to knit the parly together, be even 
offered you the post of deputy prime 
minister... 

A; No. I don't want to say anything. 
You go and ask V.P Singh and others 
this question. Why should you ask ; 
me? i 

! 

Q: You have said a lot. Suppose they j 
lake any action against you, on this i 
interview, like they did against Devi 
Lai? 

A; What is there in this interview on 
which they will take action against 
me (laughs)? If they want to take 
action, they are free to lake action. 
You don’t bother about that part of it. 
Youdoyour job, letmedomy job. • 

Oy Irir awlKffrf «fNI nS^nr 

SMktaM^IMW 



■ - - - ■ - . - • - .-. 

Ambition doos not mean to bo Prime Mlnleter at any coat. If 
that had bean my ambition, I would have bean one long back 
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Badminton, 

anyone? 

Sanjay Singh is stuck with the 
Syed-Amita rap 

n life, Sycd Modi attracted little attention The 
badminton champion was a shy. unassuming 
man, uncomfortable with English and happiest 
away from the spotlight. 

Since his murder three years ago howevci. 
Modi’s name has rarely left the headlines. It wasn't the 
gruesome circumstances of the killing that ensured 
that, but the fact that the Central Bureau of Investiga¬ 
tion (CBl) decided that the murderer was Saniay 
Singh, the flamboyant prince of Amethi. 

By now, the outlines of the ('BTs case are well 
known: Singh had an affair with Amita Modi. Syed's 
Maharashtrian wife. Modi found out and threatened to 
leave her. Panic-stricken that the affair would turn into 
a national scandal, Singh sent his goons to kill Modi. 


Sanjay Singh 
will cope. He 
has switched 
sides 
effortlessly 
and fought a 
murder rap. When 
all else fails, it is 
the smirk that 
keeps him going L 


So far. the CBI has had little success in convincing 
the media that the case was not filed by the Congress 
regime to frame Sanjay Singh because of his Janata Dal 
connections. In recent weeks though, the Bureau has 
had a little luck in persuading the press that perhaps 
Singh and Modi were involved, though of course, this is 
by no means evidence of murder. 

Singh has sen.sed the slight shift in wflublic mood. 
Last week, his lawyer went to court td0P#pIain about 
the press to allege that his client was being defamed. 

Nevertheless, he continue:- to approach the case with 
exactly the same expression ihat he has maintained for 
three years: a smirk. 

YOU FIND the smirk in ^-ictures taken outside the 
courtroom. And you find it in video footage of the 
famous press conference at which Singh dismissed the 


confessions that implicated him in the murder. (“Give 
me Rajiv Gandhi for two hours and I’ll get him to 
confess to his mother's murder.” he bragged ) 

And iwer the last week, the smirk has been Singh's 
way of responding to the uproar about him in Parlia¬ 
ment. He know's that now that he has got into the Rajya 
Sabha (perhaps as part of the same deal that wcnild 
have sent K.K. Deepak to the Seychelles and Chautala 
to Chandigarh), no amount of screaming by Congress 
MPs can deprive him of his seat. All it can do is 
cm bar lass him. 

And Singh is not a man who is easil> embarrassed. 

Ihose who knew him in the Sanjay Gandhi days 
when ho promised to deliver Amethi to the rising son 
are staggered by his confidence - and b\ the heights to 
which it has taken him. 

In those dav' he was vshat the Dosc(n in Sanjay's 
crowd called a "gumvar " or a “bumpkin”. 

But if this was so, then he was an upwardK mobile 
bumpkin. Within months, the "gatnvar " had taken to 
wearing safari suits and playing golf W'hen Sanjay died 
and his snobbish Dosco buddies fell Irom giaee, the 
man they had tuice dismissed, sursived. 

Of course, this had its amusing side. In his haste to 
ingraliii4c himself with Mrs Gandhi, he took to calling 
her “Mummy”. (Hisguiding principle then was "Sanjav 
see .Sanjay dtd'.j She didn’t really mind, but Con¬ 
gressmen still lecaii the lime when he tried to introduce 
his adopted falhei. the Raja of Amethi. to Indira 
Guiidhi. 

“Mummy” he asked 'Auft kahhi Daddy se milttv 
/lain?" (Mummy have you ever met Daddy ’) 

Even .Mrs Gandhi had to giggle at that one. 

WHEN SANJAY Singh filed his Raiya Sabha papers, it 
was legardcd as eerlam that he would enter the 
Cabinet, jierhaps as eivil aviation minister 

But this view Ignored the Arun Nehru factor. Nehru 
and Singh have never got on. In IMSb, he was the most 
vocal of Nehru's critics within the parlv and 
approached all of Rajiv's buddies with the same ic- 
quest: "Yaar, boss ko kuho ke is mote ko nikale. " (Tell 
the boss *o get rid of this fatty.) And he spread the 
Nchru-is-trying-to-fopple-Rajiv theory. 

In 19X8, Nehru and Singh were briefly reconciled 
when the entire (Opposition rallied to his defence over 
the Syed Modi case. But the patch-up did not last. 

Today, Singh finds that he must contend with 
Mulayam Singh Yadav in UP and with Jlehru in Delhi. 
Neither will let him rise. And as the (’ongress(I) con¬ 
tinues to make an issue of the Sycd Modi case, Singh 
finds that he is largely friendless. 

Even that .shrewd survivor V.P. Singh did not rally to 
his side in Parliament. As the Congress uproar con¬ 
tinued, all the Raja would say was: “How can Sanjay 
Singh be my s<m-in-law when I don’t have a daughter?” 
(He is, in fact, his brother’s son-in-law and, contrary to 
rumour, neither VP nor Sanjay trusts the other.) 

But Sanjay Singh will cope. He has switched effor¬ 
tlessly from Sanjay to Indira to Rajiv to VP; fought a 
murder rap; ignored gossip about his love life: and 
recovered from serious bullet wounds. 

In the end, when all else fails, it is the smirk that 
keeps him going. • 
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Battle for Bombay 


Campaigning begins for the prestigious municipal corporation elections 


T he battle lines are drawn for the 
control of the multi-crore Bom¬ 
bay municipal corporation. 
Even as the civic elections—scheduled 
to be held in September—approaches, 
chief minister Sharad Pawar is busy 
trying to tell the people of this metro¬ 
polis that he really cares. And, not to 
be put down, the Shiv Sena is offering 
its own bag of goodies: they have 
promised to provide pucca houses to 
slum dwellers, rename the Sahar In¬ 
ternational Airport after Chhatrapati j 
Shivaji and the Santa Cruz Airport 
after J.R.D. Tata, the pioneer of civil 
aviation. 

Taking advantage of the mounting 
election fever, several hundred Shiv 
Sena activists and BJP volunteers 
courted arrest on August as they 
took out a procession to the Sahar 
airport and placed a bust of Shivaji on 
a pedestal built for a statue of Jawa- 
harlal Nehru. It was during Rajiv 
Gandhi's rule that the Centre had 
decided to rename Sahar airport after 
Nehru, a move that, predictably, drew 
loud protests from the people of the 
state. The Union government had 
even finalised plans to bring the statue 
from Delhi. The Sena supremo, Bal 
Thackeray, in one of his defiant 
moods, vowed to prevent the renam¬ 
ing of Sahar airport after Nehru. It is 
an emotive issue that even Pawar 
might find difficult to tackle. 

The Maharashtrians also resent the 
naming of the new satellite port of 
Nahava Sheva after Nehru. They 
wanted it to be named Kanoji Angre, 
after the great Maharashtrian seafar¬ 
ing hero. An irate Thackeray, voicing 
the sentiments of the people, said at 
the Vidhan Sabha: ^'Bengal names 
their prestigious places after Subhas 
'Bose, Tamil Nadu after Annadurai. It 
is only Maharashtra that has to have 
places named after Nehru, Indira 
Gandhi, and there is even a Sanjay 
Gandhi national park at Borivili. 
Enough is enough.'* 

From the emerging strategies of the 
two sides, it seems that chief minister 
Pawar has the edge. An Act, reserving 
30 per cent of the constituencies for 
women, is proving somewhat difficult 
—for both the BJP and the Shiv Sena, 
who have decided to fight the election 


in alliancer-to cope with. While the 
Congress may be able to field suitable 
women candidates from its women’s 
organisations for these reserved seats, 
no other party, except perhaps the 
BJP, which has a sprinkling of women 
cadres—has adea|uate strength to put 
up female candidates. And Pawar 
never misses an opportunity to harp 
on what his party has done for women. 
Incidentally, this Act has been passed 
only in Congress(I)-ruled states, as the 
directive came from the AICC(I) last 
year. 






plan to house 40 lakh slum dwellers. 
Thackeray’s scheme envisages taking 
over of land on which the slums are 
built and providing extra floor space 
index to encourage landlords to 
build multi-.storeyed buildings and sell 
the tenements after meeting the^ re¬ 
quirements of the slum dwelle^s^ 
And even as strategies and counter 
strategies arc being worked out. the 
Shiv Sena is trying to get the basics 
right. It is busy trying to woo all the 
Opposition parties to fight the Con¬ 
gress. Even though Mrinal Gore, pres- 



Pbwmts of th# othiwra 

One aspect that is being emphasised 
by all the parties is housing. The chief 
minister is planning a scheme that will 
deal with dilapidated buildings. There 
are 19,000 such houses in Bombay, 
and Pawar has decided to take up a 
renovation programme under the 
aegis of the Maharashtra Area De¬ 
velopment Authority (MAHADA). 
But the people have little faith in the 
MAHADA's ability to implement the 
project. Pawar, however, is depending 
a great deal on it and is banking on 
former minister Prabhakar Kunte, 
who now heads MAHADA, to see it 
through. 

Not to be outdone, the Shiv Sena, 
too, has evolved an elaborate 


ThackMy: not to te oiildoiMi 

idem of the Janata Dafs state unit, is 
reluctant to enter into an alliance with 
the Sena, the latter hopes to convince 
the president of the Janata Dal, S.R. 
Bommai, about the need 
for an Opposition unity at this hour. 
The Sena has also held talks with the 
Shetkari Sanghatana leader. Sharad 
Joshi, who picked out the Sena for 
attack during the parliamentary and 
Assembly elections. Come September 
and the political climate is going to hot 
up. After all, a municipal budget of Rs 
500 crore is at slake—some thing more 
than the total budget of many of the 
smaller states in the country. • 
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Allwyn compressor with Hitachi 
technoiogy for silent and troublofree 
working. Tilting bottle racks for easy 
sliding of bottles. An efficient, quick 
and non-messy self-draining system of 
defrost. Leading to an automatic restart. 
Withstands a wide range of volt:^ fluctuations. (170V to 250V) 
Allwyn- Pioneers of refrigeration in India. Available in 165 litres 
sin^ and 165,300 and 380 litres 
double door models. Comes with 
a seven year warranty. A>ui the 
choice of an additional sevm^ 
year protection contract.' (B 

Yob can be sue now, that 
Allwyn win keqi yon away firiMB the henL 
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A crown of thorns 

The Archbishop of Hyderabad is accused of entering into 

dubious land deals 


W hen an Archbishop faces 
charges of corruption, does 
he say, ‘Tather forgive them, 
for they know not what they do”? 
Perhaps, if he is the Archbishop of 
Hyderabad, the Mosi Reverend 
Samineni Arulappa. 

The Archbishop has been accused 
of selling church land, violating cano¬ 
nical law and turning a blind eye to 
shady deals that stuffed private pock¬ 
ets with church money. The leaders of 
the Catholic Action Committee 
(CAC) flaunt photocopies of sale 
deeds bearing the Archbishop's signa¬ 
ture. The Archdiocese of Hyderabad 
received a gift of 90 acres of land from 
Ramalingeshwara Rao on 5 Septem¬ 
ber 1973. And on 18 September 1989, 
the Archbishop sold the full 90 acres 
to a cooperative housing society. 

The housing,society, based at Bara- 
katpura, paid Rs 67.5 lakh, and about 
16 agents are to receive a commission 
of Rs 31.5 lakh. But, according to the 
CAC, the most conservative assess¬ 
ment puts Che land value at rupees five 
crore. And since the area, Guttala 
Begumpet, is adjacent to Jubillee 
Hills, it has possibilities of becoming 
a 'posh' neighbourhood in the next 
few years and the value could easily 
touch Rs 10 crore. What makes the 
Archbishop's act all the more suspect 
is the power of attorney he gave to a 
court clerk to act as his agent. The 
photostat copy of the document, en¬ 
dowing C.R. Jaganathan with full 
powers to act on behalf of the Most 
Reverend Arulappa, shows that he 
was allowed "to lease out or sell the 
land by making plots or to mortgage 
the said land... to sign, execute all 
contracts, agreements, deeds, iran^ 
fers, assignments...” It is not surpris-i 
tng therefore that Jaganathan and his 
relatives figure prominently in the list 
of beneficiaries of theRs 31.5 lakh 
commission. 

And this is not the only scandal the 
Archbishop is involved in. In a letter 
to him, Michael Frank, director, Mad¬ 
ras zone, of Catholic Relief Services 
(CRS), refers to certain ^illegal sales” 
where CRS funds had been diverted 
and warns His Grace that ''any 
stonewalUng or attempts to cover up 


would make matters worse and arouse 
increased suspicion”. In an obvious 
reference to the Archbishop, Frank 
adds, ‘T hope we can settle it as 
humanely as possible without shirking 
our responsibility and duty to the 
donor and the beneficiaries.” 

And Rev. Arulappa figures again in 
the St John's Seminary land scam. The 
Catholic Bishop's Conference of 
Andhra Pradesh owns land at Rama- 
nathpur, off Hyderabad city, where 
the seminary is located. As chairman 
of the committee in 1989, the 


"The Archbishop has violated the 
Canonical rubric,” says an incensed 
Saldanha, a former director 
general of police. Quoting from the 
Code of Canon Law, he says, "The 
canons are very clear about the role of, 
the Archbishop. This man has not 
appointed a finance committee...The 
canonical law 1292 states that 'the 
Bishop acting with the consent of the 
finance committee, the college of con- 
suitors... needs the consent of the 
same persons to alienate goods which 
I belong to the diocese*. As you can see. 






m 
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prolMditg iigidiwi IIm uto of dumch londs giwwing dtaconloiit 


Archbishop allegedly sold more than 
13 acres to a private housing society 
and about 25 acres to Doordarshan. 
Leaflets advertising the new land lay¬ 
out are already doing the rounds. 

In 1905, the Nizam of Hyderabad 
gifted over six acres to the church for 
charitable purposes. A home for the 
aged was set up. Apparently, the 
Archbishop coerced the Little Sisters 
of the Poor, who run the home, 
Snehalayam, to give up 4,500 square 
yards so that Snehalayam could set up 
a working women's hostel. There are 
two basic problems with this. First, the 
land was gifted for "charitable pur¬ 
poses” and I'unning a hostel does not 
fall under that category. Second, the 
hostel is being run by a i|pii*CathoUc. 


this man seems to T)e under the im¬ 
pression that the dicxese is his per¬ 
sonal fiefdom.” 

J. Reddy, a firebrand CAC spokesper¬ 
son, depicts the Archbishop as a 
latter-day Mephistopheles. And the 
warring groups show no signs of cool¬ 
ing down. Last month the rebel priests 
held a protest rally. After a prayer and 
a service conducted by the rebels, the 
angry protestors marched to the 
Archbishop's house and gave him a 
memorandum. 

And in true Christian spirit, at the 
same time, a pray-in was being held at 
St Mary's Church—^asking forgiveness 
for the rebels. • 
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Karma come 

ON 


He\s thinner 
' now: the 
much-publicised heroin 
addiction has taken its 
toll. And those famous 
locks have been sheared 
away leaving him with a 
dose-cropped, severe 
look. 

But othei^'ise, 

George O'Dowd, better 
known as Boy George, 
seems much the same. 
The Boy is currently re¬ 
cording an album in 
Bombay as part of a new 
Indo/pop aggregation 
called the West India 
Company. (Geddit?) 

Other members of the 
band are Asha Bhosle , 
her husband Rahul Dev 
Burman, percussionist 
Pandit Dinesh (formerly 
ofOsibisa) and assorted 
session musicians from 
London. 



Boy Georgo: Harm Krishna, man! 



Aaha Bhoslo: mad about 
the Boy 


The idea, says the 
band, is to fuse Western 
and Indian rhythms 
together and create a 
hybrid that will work as 
well in London and I,os 
Angeles as ifi 
Ludhiana. 

If all goes well, then 
the West Indian concept 
could spread to clothes 
(a range by Abu Jaam 
and Sandeep Khosla is 
rumoured to be in the 
works) and other 
marketable concepts. 
And there is talk of ex¬ 
tending the fusion con¬ 
cept to include African 


Fast for 

YOUR FIGURE 

IjMIIIIHI So, Jindal's 
IHIHH didn't work! 

But the portly general 
secretary of the 
AlADMK is nothing if 
not resourceful. 
toyafarfWui: Upping the 



Last fortnight Jayala- 
litha declared that she 
would fast unto death if 
the key to the sealed 
headquarters of the 
AlADMK was not deli¬ 
vered to her custody at 
once. Nobody seriously 
believed that she would 
go through with it, but 
many wondered if the 
general secretary’s 
frame would reflect the 
rigours of her starvation. 

As it turned out, the 
fasf lasted just two days. 
Jaytdalitha did not get 
custody of the headquar¬ 
ters (and no, she’s not 
much slimmer, either) 
bui called the whole 
thing off in response to 
an “appeal” by Rajiv 
Gandhi. 

So it’s back to square 
one. And to Jindal’s. 


I Lies, lies, 

I LIES 

S: They are at 

y' it again. A 

i; few months ago, when 
4 Rajiv Gandhi went to 
^ Kashmir, he got into a 
f flaming row with the 


then Governor Jagmo- 
han. Rajiv gave his ver¬ 
sion of the argument to 
the AICC last month. 
Jagmohan denied it. 

And so, Rajiv repe¬ 
ated it at length in his 
Sunday (isst4e dated 12- 
18 August, 1990) inter¬ 
view, adding that his 
Rajiv: lie mM Itp he said H 
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R.O. Burman: no more 
fhkKhkk,fi^nehick 

singer Mory Kantc 
whose Tama has been 
ripped off as Jiunma 
chummade de. (And 
whose alburn Akawaha 
Bt’iicli has just been re¬ 
leased by Music India ) 
But why IS the Kainia 
Chameleon heie? What 
aeciHints for the sudden 
love of Indian music? 
Apparently, (ieorge has 
found solace in the Hare 
Krishna movement after 
his problems with he¬ 
roin, Marilyn, Jon Mi)s\, 
the fuzz and his solo 
career. And so, India 
makes perfect sense. 


RIDES AGAIN | 

You can’t 3 
keep a good § 
woman down! A year af-1| 
ter she made India's Ra- S 
jiv, a series of two TV g 

documentaries, the inde-§ 
fatigabie Simi C3arewal is't 
at it again. ft- 

Garewal’s latest ven- 
lure is another film on 
Rajiv Gandhi, focussing ^ 
on the period in exile. g 
She has already shot the jS 
leader of the Opposi- 
tion's trips to various 
states and hopes to be .ji 
allowed the same kind of 
access that she was ^ 

afforded during the 
shooting of India ’y 
Rajiv 

> 

Who knows, this time 
the timing might work to |i verge of losing the elcc- 
Garcwal’s advantage. % tion. Perhaps this new 
Rajiv was released just documentary will be 
as its hero was on the ready just as Rajiv is ab 



Stoll Gmnmm n l« b i itj > 
moifllipioca 

out to make his com- 



JafinoliMn I dM not, I dM 
not 

aide Mani Shankar 
Aiyar had a verbatim re¬ 
cord of their conversa¬ 
tion and that Jagmohan 
not only wanted to hand 
Kashmir over to the 
JKLF but also planned 
on appointing Shabir 
Shah as his chief 
minister. 

Now, it is Jagmohan’s 
turn again and he has 


AiyoRlPsolinmy 

notoo 

promptly issued a denial 
through the Indian Ex¬ 
press. Firstly, he said, 
Shabir Shah belonged to 
the People’s Conference 
not the JKLF. And 
secondly, Aiyar had 
“manufactured” his 
account of what had 
transpired. 

Your move. Rajiv 
Gandhi. 


Bats AND 

BALLS 

Yes, they 
still hate 

each other. 

But no, they are not 
being as petulant a.s 
Stefore. 

Last week, feuding 
cricket personalities 
1 ; Bishen Singh Bcdi and 





Gavaalur; Mid to hostWyT 

Sunil Gavaskar finally 
strode on to a field 
together. At a festive 
cricket match organised 
by country squire Tim 
Hudson in Manchester 
both Bedi and Gavaskar 
shared bowling honours. 
The aggressive Indian 
manager took three 
wickets while the sulking 
master batsman took 
two. 

And neither snarled at : 
the other; • i 
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IB the picture 

arc not jmn of naiidard equipmcm. 



A Liimnislne lo every oilier car 




never meant lo compete In llie ral race. 



White the vast majority of people nish anHind in the frenzy 
of life, a few people donl 

ITiey insulate themselves from the outside world. Using the 
Contcssa as an effective barrier. 

The moment its doors shut with a muted click, and they sink 
into the soft, non-slip upholstery, their Contcssa becomes their 
sanctuary. 

With a 

pulb them away from the hustte and bustle. 

With S forward gears, indudiog an overdrive, to smoothly 



place vast distances between them and everybody else. 

With a suspenaion that gently hugs the road, and cushions 
them from rude shocks. 

Withanairconditionerthatkeepsthemfromgcttingallhot 

and bothered. 

And with, of couise, amazingly responsive steering 
«nd power disc brabs to keep them in complete control. 

But there!! really much more to the Contcssa. So why not 
get in touch with us. 

And take a closer Idok at a siqierior race of car. 
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Century India's largest exporter of cotton 
^ textiles. Now also a leading producer of cement 
^ From a modest beginning in 1975 Century 
, kae blossomed into India’s largest exporter of 
ootton textiles Earning more than Rs 100 c tore in 
laid cmrrency in the year 1989-90 

Over the years Century diversified into rayon 
: yam, tyrecord, minerals & chemicals cement pulp 

* & paper and shipping In all these areas the 

• Company has made its mark 

^ In cement, the Company has achieved 
^ lemarkable success in a short time Cement 
' 1 ^ JOanntectuied at its most modem plants 
^/•CENTURY CEMENT, MAIHAR CEMENF, 
i< lilANKGARH CEMEN'F is now being marketed in 
^'Utooet all parts of the country 
* '*>■ Century is now explonng new aveiiues to 
<* '<itsate more productive assets for the country, and 
'imite opportunities for our people to better the 
of their lives 
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CENTURY 




SOOyearsa^ 

The British Library holds an exhibition to mark Calcutta's tercentenary 


**This day at Sankraui... (arrived at 
Chutanuttee) about noon but found ye 
place in a deplorable condition, no- 
thing being left for our present accom¬ 
modation and ye rains falling day and 
nightr 

Job Charnock, 

L anguage apart, these words 
could have come from anyone 
landing in Calcutta in the month 
of August. Only they are from a 
300-year-oId diary, meticulously main* 
tained by an Englishman, who was 
none too happy with what he saw of 
what is now called the port of Calcut¬ 
ta. But bleak or not, it was a momen¬ 
tous landing for Job Charnock; and 
one that would lead to the beginning 
of the British Empire in India. 

Three hundred years later, the Brit¬ 
ish—whose love for anniversaries 
stretches from people and events to 
cities and monuments—have not for¬ 
gotten the city which was their first 
capital in India. And the moods and 
high moments of Calcutta—founded 
by Job Charnock in 1690 and consoli¬ 
dated and rebuilt by the British from 
1773 to 1858—are captured in the 
exhibition ''Calcutta City Of Palaces”, 
organised by the British Library to 
mark the tercentenary of the city. The 
exhibition, inaugurated on 21 June, 
will remain open until September, 
reviving Raj nostalgia. 

To those who associate Calcutta 
with over|X)puiation and poverty, the 
title may seem a bit of a misnormer. 
But exhibition organiser, J.P. Losty, 
of the India Office Library—who 
spent nine months organising the ex¬ 
hibition and has also written a book on 
Calcutta—says that he wants to por¬ 
tray the positive side of the city. *T 
have chosen all the paintings and 
documents which describe the beauty 
of Calcutta, the city that stood on the 
banks of the Hooghly/’ Losty told 
Sunday, “There was a grandeur ab¬ 
out the city and that is what 1 have 
focussed on. Unfortunately, it is more 
the British administration and lifes¬ 
tyles that we have dealt upon, rather 
than the lives of the local inhabitants. 
But that is because we had more 
records about the British.” 

Paintings from that period by Bayly 


Daniel, Fraser and other artists depict 
scenes of colonial life. The minute 
attention to detail, the paintings of 
palaces, temples, sprawling greens 
and the tranquil river, all construct a 
beautiful and lyrical portrait of a 
thriving city. The exhibition features 
archival material from the India Office 
Library which has never been on 
display before. 

Among the other exhibits are: 

• The firman issued by Farrukh Siyar 
granting the East India Company the 
privilege of custom-free trade. The 
records interestingly describe Farrukh 
Siyar as the king of “Indostan”. 


• A diary of John Surman who lead 
the British delcgati'^n to the Mughal 
court in Delhi in the years 1714-17. 

• The original letter patent dated 20 
September, 1727, with the seal of 
George I introducing English law to 
Calcutta and authorising the Company 
to set up courts in Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madras. 

• J.Z. Holweirs account of the loss of 
Calcutta to Siraj-ud-Duala and his 
engraving of the Black Hole (where 
British soldiers were imprisoned) in 
the London Magazine, 

• The journal of Phillip Francis giving 
an account of the duel between Fran¬ 
cis and Lord Warren Hastings. 

• A copy of the first newspaper in 


India, The Bengal Gazette, which was j 
published from 1780-82 by James Au¬ 
gustin Hickey, described a.s a “wild 
Irishman”. 

• A document in which James Princep 

announce.s having deciphered the 
Brahmi script in 1837. (The key to the 
script had been lost till Princep de¬ 
ciphered the inscription of Ashoka in 
Brahmi.) | 

• A document of the third anniversary i 
discourse delivered to the Society by j 
Jones in February 1786 where he puts ! 
forward the theory of affinity between 
Sanskrit, Greek and Latin. Says 
Jones: “No philosopher could ex¬ 


amine all three without believing them 
to have sprung from some common 
source, which perhaps no longer ex¬ 
ists.” To this group he adds Gothic, 
Celtic and old Persian propounding 
the theory of affinity of Indo- 
European languages. 

Among the more popular exhibits 
are the engravings showing the de¬ 
tailed plan of the city as it stood in 
1825, by E. Dc La Combe. The India 
Office Library has an even more 
detailed map—18 fcci long—which 
couldn’t be accommodated for lack of 
space. 

On the whole, the exhibition is a 
history lover's treat. A fitting ter¬ 
centenary tribute to the City of Joy. • 
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ART IN THE 
TIMES 
OF DECAY 


Three hundred years and still going strong. 
Thafs Calcutta’s cultural history 


C alcutta, 1942. The famous 
Roshanara Begum is sing< 
ing at the Imperial Hall. 
The auditorium is packed 
despite the sombre times. 
The Japanese forces are knocking at 
the eastern frontier and their bombers 
have begun attacking the city. But at 
the Imperial Hall it is showtime. Until 
all of a sudden, sirens begin shrieking 
and the hall is plunged into darkness. 
It is an air attack. Japanese airplanes, 
unable to find their target in the black- 
ed'Out city, dump their bombs over 
Haathibagan and turn away. After a 
few minutes the lights come back. 
Outside, in the streets some people 
are screaming. Inside the hall, the 
temporarily stunned audience re¬ 
quests Roshanara to resume singing. 
And she sings. And sings. Ail through 













the long night till dawn finally breaks 
over the city. 

The story sounds apocryphal. But it 
is as true as Calcutta’s strange obses¬ 
sion with the arts. Today, the city is 
more ravaged than it was at the height 
of the Japanese attacks. When the 
humid, claustrophobic nights close in 
over the city, large areas are plunged 
into darkness. But the sirens have long 
fallen silent. Diesel gensets have taken 
over, chugging away defiantly agai .st 
the onslaught of load shedding’. And 
the spirit of Roshanara Begum seems 
to be re-enacting her routine all over 
the city: in cramped studios where the 
painter never tires, in dank rooms 
where the wheezy harmonium still 
grinds out old tunes and in flea-ridden 
movie halls where the greats continue 
to be screened. 


(Clockwise from left) Statue 
languishing in an old courtyard; Baul 
singer at a Calcutta art gallery; 
Shyamanand Jalan directing a play; 
browsers at a second-hand book shop: 
aspects of an effervescent culture 


Whatever else might be dead or 
dying in Calcutta, the arts are not. 
When Job Charnock dropped anchor 
off the place that was to become Cal¬ 
cutta 300 years ago on 24 August, he 
had no idea what he was starting. At 
that time, not even the most inspired 
clairvoyant would have predicted that 
this mosquito-infested swampland 
would one day grow into the ‘jewel of 
(he British Empire’, or that even in 
decay this city of dreadful nights 
would remain the cultural capital of an 
Independent India. Economic decline 


and the centuries might have eroded 
the city’s edifices and washed away 
past glories, but nothing has been able 
to dampen the Calcuttan’s obsession 
with the celebration of the arts. 

Every weekend, thousands of Cal- 
cuttans still throng the theatres, often 1 
paying blackmarket prices for a seat. 1 
Equal numbers, unable to afford \ 
brand new books, spend hours at the { 
second-hand book stores of College ! 
Street, browsing through dogeared | 
copies of Kunderas and Do.sicoevskys. ! 
The book fairs in Calcutta might not ' 
net as much in book sales as the ones J 
held in other Indian metropolises but j 
gale money collections are by far the | 
highest here. Calcutta’s music festiv- ' 
als, like the annual one held near Dov- • 
er Lane, still remain the most presti- 1 
gious of events for the country’s best ! 
classical musicians. Similanly, the city I 
manages to support, and idolise, j 
scores of writers and poets. Novelist j 
Manishankar Mukherjee, who writes • 
under the name Shankar, is the coun- i 
try's highest selling living author. 1 
Many others consider Shakti Chat to- j 
padhyay as the best contemporary ! 
poet. Some of the country's most i 
promising film-makers, not to speak : 
of the already acclaimed Satyajit Ray | 
and Mrinal Sen. continue to be ! 
spawned here Even painters, who in \ 
the past havi been disgracefully neg- j 
leclcd by the city, today not only make ! 
a good living but also aspire to celebn- 1 
ty status. Art gallery owners estimate { 
that at least J 5-odd Calcutta painters, j 
apart from the two uiajor artists, I 
Ganesh Pync and Bikash Bhailachar- i 
jee, earn an average of more than Rs j 
5,0(XI pci month. This decrepit city, ! 
burdened by crippling poserty and i 
hobbling along uncertainly towards ; 
the 21st century, seems determined to 
prove that no matter what happens the j 
show will go on. ! 

I 

T his is most evident in the vibrant } 
world of Calcutta theatre. Toda\, j 
there arc more than half-a-dozen ma- ! 
jor groups or pioducers regularly stag¬ 
ing plays. Theatre halls are booked 
well in advance and Miccessful plays 
run lor months on end. Yet. it is not as ! 
if there is big money in it. There are j 
only a handful of people w'ho can j 
make a decent living out of theatre, j 
and all of them are big names, incliid- ' 
ing actoi-dramatist Utpal Dutt, Pro- | 
fessor Rudraparasd Sengiipta of Nan- j 
dikar, Kumar Roy, who presently runs 
Bahuioopee established by the 
famous Sambhu Mitra, Bibhash Chak- 
raborty, Arun Mukherjee, Ramapra- 
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sad Banik and Manoj Mitra. The over- Nothing c 
whelming majority of theatre actors in Calcutta 
and technicians arc part-timers. ‘They do not do 
do it for the sheer love of theatre,” rewards, 
says Shymanand Jalan, who runs a Actor K 
small theatre and dance group called would work 
Padatik. arrivals of o 

Jalan, who takes credit for promot- evenings sf 
ing the celebrated exponent of street dramatic sk 
theatre, Badal Sircar, and the Hindi when Padai 
actor, Kulbhusan Kharbanda, points kar’s Sakha^ 
out that Calcutta’s theatre works highly succt 
against terrific odds. 

There is, for instance, a 

government-imposed Collator Raj Kejriwal: the 

ceiling on gate money (a latest in a long line 

maximum of Rs 15 as 
against Rs 40 in a good 
Bombay theatre like 
Rrithvi). Moreover, in a 
city like Bombay, the 
commercial forces in op¬ 
eration have made the 
theatre something of a 
training ground for cine¬ 
ma. “Theatre in Bom¬ 
bay is often a vehicle for 
advertising talent,” says 
Jalan. “There is intense 
competition because ev¬ 
erybody wants to be 
noticed and eventually 
picked up by cinema.” 



(Left) Ganesh 
Pyne; (above) one 
of hie worhe: 
linked inextricably 
with Calcutta 


Nothing of that , sort operates 
in Calcutta and those who persevere 
do not do it so much for material 
rewards. 

Actor Kharbanda, for instance, 
would work in a factory, checking the 
arrivals of oxygen cylinders, and in the 
evenings spend time improving his 
dramatic skills. His big break came 
when Padatik staged Vijay Tendul¬ 
kar’s Sakharam Binder. The play was 
highly successful and was running 
to full houses when the 
theatre owners refused 
lejriwal: the allow it to be staged, 
onglino The play, according to 
them, was vulgar and 
objectionable. Jalan 
^ then took the play to the 
annual festival, Bangiya 
Sanskrit! Sammelan, 
I where it was booed 
^ down. As luck would 
have it, Kharbanda’s 
boss was among the au¬ 
dience and he was so 
outraged at his em¬ 
ployee’s theatrical per¬ 
formance that he sacked 
him the next day. A dis¬ 
pirited Kharbanda left 
for Bombay, where he 
eventually earned fame. 
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C alcutta's cultural world is full of 
such talcs, each one stranger than 
the other. The common theme in all 
the stones is the indomitable .spirit of 
the budding artist. The fact that the 
arts flourish in the city is a tribute to 
those individuals who have struggled 
to find the courage and the means to 
express themselves in a milieu that 
either exhausts or overwhlems the 
average person. The story of Ganesh 
Pyne, who is today acknowledged as 
one ot the country’s finest painters, is 
a case in point. 

Pyne turned to art because that was 
all he was good at. Right from child¬ 
hood the ordinary slate to him was a 
magic board where every fantasy 
could come alive. While in school he 
had presumed he would become a 
botanist, but he had spent more time 
trying to understand Abanindranath 
Tagore, a painter whose works capti¬ 
vated him. “Understanding another 
artist is not merely understanding how 
he paints but matching his every 
nerve,” says Pyne. “I never met him 
but I read everything he wrote and felt 
that 1 knew him and could visualise 
how he would behave in any situa¬ 
tion.” After school, on his uncle’s 
advice, he enrolled with the Govern¬ 
ment Art College. His examiners were 
so impressed by his capabilities that 
they directly admitted him to the 
second year of the five-year art 
course. 

Art, Pyne learnt, was almost like a 
science and possessed an intrinsic 
rigour he had never suspected. Ail the 
same, he graduated in a record four 
years and like all middle class young 
men began searching for a job. He 
gave innumerable tests and interviews 
but never got a job. In the meantime, 
he did several things to earn money, 
like designing covers for tin boxes (at 









Rs 5 a design) and working on book 
illustrations. Two years after graduat¬ 
ing, he look up a ill-paid, part-time 
job with Mandar Mullick, w'ho was the 
pioneer of animation films in Bengal. 
“It was very laborious work but it 
taught me the virtues of patience and 
diligence/’ recalls the artist. During 
that period, he made an animation 
film for children called Kalo Beral 
(Black Cat), which today is filed 
somewhere in the Pune Film Arc¬ 
hives. But the period 
from 1959 (the year he 
graduated) to 1979, PoetShal 
when he first won recog¬ 
nition as a major Indian 
artist, were traumatic a> 
years for Pyne. ^ 

The stigma of being? 
jobless, the constant 
search for money and 
the tramping down dis¬ 
mal streets, almost com¬ 
pletely wore out Pyne*s 
spirit. In 1978, in de¬ 
speration he applied to 
the Kesoram Cotton 
Mills for a job as a tex¬ 
tile designer. After he 
had submitted his tes¬ 
timonials and samples of 
his work, the man 


(Left)Bikath 
Bhattachariee; 
(above) one of his 
watercolours: 
Yakutia is like a 
mother to me” 


on book who would be his boss, tween 
graduat- Dr Vyas, called him and requested smaller 

part-time him to think twice before taking up ours e 

o was the the work. Dr Vyas told him that he would, 

\ Bengal, was essentially a creative artist and the ter. i {< 

^k but it work as a textile designer would des- every y 

ence and troy him. The next day when Pyne nically. 

. During decided against taking up the job, plctely 

nimation Vyas was thrilled and urged him to as free 

r/o Beral struggle on. Tliat seems to have been Pyne’s 

is filed the turning point in the artist’s life. hook fl 

ilm Arc- “Painting had always been a very wealth 

Po«t ShaMI Chattopadhyay: tha bmt among contomporarieo 
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personal process for me,” says Pyne. j 
‘I would paint during the period I ! 
never had money or a job, I would i 
paint to forget the terrible world out¬ 
side.” As it turned out his paintings, 
once they were noticed, became more 
than one way of escape. With recogni¬ 
tion came money. Today, a Pyne tem¬ 
pera painting sells for more than Rs 
75,(XK) and there is a huge queue of 
collectors wailing to snap up anything 
he produces. Pyne, who is considered i 
the least prolific of the major coniem- ’ 
porary Indian painters, produces be- | 
tween 3-6 temperas and about 10-15 ! 
smaller works (ink, pastel, water col- | 
ours etc.) every year. His patrons j 
would, however, like him to work fas- | 
ter. He could earn a small fortune i 
every year. “But 1 can’t ^^ainl mecha¬ 
nically...! don't claim that 1 am com¬ 
pletely free but at least I must try to be 
as free as possible,” he explains. And 
Pyne’s secluded life retains a story¬ 
book flavour: fame and the flush of 
wealth has hardlv changed his lifes- 
He still lives in 
^ family in one of 
^ the old lanes of central 

Calcutta, in a house with 
ancient mirrors and re- 
xin sofas, serving tea 
when friends and weal¬ 
thy patrons turn up. 
From the windows in the 
upper stories of his 
house, he watches a de¬ 
caying Calcutta of mon¬ 
soon-stained buildings 
sprouting peepul trees 
and knows that his 
dreamlike works could 
only have taken shape in 
the unreal world of this 
blighted city. 

V irtually every Cal¬ 
cutta painter. 
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film-maker, writer, poet and dra¬ 
matist, no matter how much they 
might hate the city, cannot but ack¬ 
nowledge that their sensibilities have 
been shaped by the city. Just as 
Ganesh Pyne says that some enduring 
umbilical cord ties him to the city, 
painter Bikifish Bhattacharjee declares 
that “there is no question of me 
leaving Calcutta". Bhattacharjee, 
whose paintings are a rage among art 


collectors today, admits that he has 
received many offers to live outside 
the city and that artists living in 
metros like Delhi and Bombay have 
a better chance of making it big. ‘*But 
Calcutta, particularly north Calcutta 
where I have grown up, is the source 
of my creativity," he explains. ‘ Had I 
grown up anywhere else, I would not 
have been myself. 1 would have been 
something else.” 



(Uft) IndustriaNst B.K. BIrto; (above) 
Cito/afi linger Vbiay Bapna; art comet 
above money 


It is not as it artists like Bikash 
Bhattacharjee view the city with tinted 
glasses. Bhattacharjee, for instance, 
despairs at the continuous deteriora¬ 
tion of Calcutta's civic services, the 
declining sense of humour of its in¬ 
habitants and the increasing doubles¬ 
peak resorted to by the city's caretak¬ 
ers. “Whenever 1 return to Calcutta, I 
feel bad...the lights here seem to burn 
so dimly," he laments. He is equally 
indignant when he recalls how the city 
initially treated painters like himself 
and Pyne. “Nirode Mazumdar once 
called Calcutta painters a bunch of 
420s (frauds)!" Bhattacharjee recalls 
with emotion. “And if people like me 
and Ganesh Pyne have made it, it is 
because we had faith in ourselves." 

At the same time, 
Bhattacharjee knows 
that there is much more 
to the city. There is, for 
example, a great herit¬ 
age that the city pre¬ 
serves in Its collective 
consciousness. “The in¬ 
fluence of our literature, 
our great lyrical tradi¬ 
tion and great film¬ 
makers like Satyajit Ray 
have he 

adds: “Even tfillmtra- 
dictions in this city en¬ 
riches us. .the city is pos¬ 
sessed with an undefin- 
able streak of wonderful 
madness.” Ghosh says 
that Calcutta reminds 
him a bit of Naples and a 
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bit of Manhattan* and all the influ¬ 
ences that shape this crazy pastiche of 
a city seep into the artist to shape his 
consciousness. 

rhe culture that this city exudes is 
not conhtied to the practitioners of art 
hut also the dabblers, the patrons and 
the charlatans who live in its penum¬ 
bra. Vinay Bapna* a young and highly 
successful city builder, after making a 
foitunc has taken to singing bhafans 
and has bccxunc well-known through¬ 
out the country, thanks to the patron¬ 
age of Basant Kumar Birla, the Cal¬ 
cutta-bused indusiiialisi who happens 
to be the city's biggest patron of the 
arts. Bapna says it is impossible to be 
unaffected by the culture of Calcutta. 


a fad and there is a lot of corporate 
buying." Birla has a finger on the 
pulse of the art market and picks up 
scores of paintings and sculptures ev¬ 
ery year chiefly for Birla Academy, 
the art museum he has established m 
Calcutta. In early August this year, 
the Birla Academy exhibited 101 
paintings on Calcutta by famous and 
by unknown Calcutta artists and over 
12 of them were picked up at prices 
ranging from Rs 2f),(K)0 to over a lakh 
(for a painting of Bikash Bhatiachar- 
jee). Birla feels that Calcuttans tend 
to buy paintings more for the love of 
art than tor commercial reasons. "One 
has to have a madness in whatever one 
docs, whether it he business or collect- 


shared by scores of other < alcuttans. | 
almost all of whom would not dare to | 
compete with them Yet, for the first ! 
time, even company executives arc j 
beginning to buy expensive paintings. ; 
ri'CTs Nan Narayan, Tisco chairman \ 
Rum Modi, Sonodync’s Ashok Aikat i 
and Tractor India's Abhijit Ma/umdar | 
are among the well-known executive | 
collectois ( 

' Jamim Rov was the Henry F ord of >' 
Calcutta art. He wanted to make art 
affordable to evcryb(>d>, ' says Surcsh 
Ncolia. Jamini R(n could not. of 
course, succeed but the idea in .some 
form seems to have eaughi on. The 
middle class might not be able to i 
afford to buy a Cianesh Pyne or even a j 



by ft)reigners and by rich 


:unundars Today, tlie foreigners have 
d 'parlcd and the zamindars have all 
bui disappearcil—the Mullicks ot 
Sovaba/ai being one exception. To¬ 
day's bigiiest palions arc big business¬ 
men. inspired b\ a handful of Marwar- 
js who began patronising Indian art 
from the 19^fK and One of the 

first to Mart was Btisant Kumar Birla, 
whose residence in Birla Park is some¬ 
thing like a museum with over 2.fMM) 
examples of ancient Indian carvings, 
Persian and ,Rajasthani miniature , 
bright enmernporarv canvases, 
five wars ago painters in 
found it hard to recover then 


fXihoncy. " says B.K.I3irla, who started 
buying Indian paintings as far back as 
in late lM50s. ‘ l^ui today every- 
thiriig has changed, paintings have 
become a status svmbol. it has become 


ing paintings, or ii is not worthwhile. ' 
he declares, adding with great satist,tC‘ 
tion that his grandson, Kumaram:mg,i- 
larn, is possessed with a passion sum- 
lai to his. 

B.K Birla is |ustifiably pioud of the 
fact that the trend towards ct>llecimg 
art objccls was started by his father in 
the earlier part of this century His 
father had inspired a few friends, like 
fnderkumar Kejriwars father. Tor 
that reason. I.K.Kejnwal today has 
the largest collection of Rabindranath 
Tagore's paintings outside Vishwa 
F3harati University, priceless sculp¬ 
tures like the Ciupta period Cjapilak- 
shmi and dozens of contemporary 
works. Indcrkumar's son. Ra| Kepiu^- 
al, has inherited both his father's 
collection and his passion. T he enthu¬ 
siasm of the Birlas and the Kcjriwals is 


Jamini Rov hui they can atfor<l prints, i 
They can >nl! buy books and on occa- i 
sums hue .\ lesser-known 'linger to j 
pcrtoim at their luunes I hose who ; 
liavc the money c<ni ot coui'^c do it in . 
slvlc Neotin. for instance, every year j 
before H(ili invites the countiy's best j 
classical musicians like Bhimsen Joshi, j 
(iinia Dcm and \ .Ci.log to perform 
on the lawns of his spiawimg south 
(^alcutla lesideiKc. This has been 1 
going i»n tor over a decade and every ■ 
year as many as L.^fMI people congre- ; 
gate at his place tor the musical event. ! 

"People have even started gaiec- j 
rashmg and I can do nothing about il.' 
laughs Neolui. But then that is part of j 
The spirit of Calcutta ‘You cannot 
imagine anything like it in any other 
city." says Gautarn Cihosh. who main¬ 
tains an optMi house where even stran- 
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^ Our first coal mining operations were initialed when Prince Dwaiknath Tagore, 
that illustrious son of Calculta, established Carr, Tagore & Company in 1835. We at Coal India are indeed 
fortunate to have shared at least 150 years of this 300 year old historic dty. A city ofSahbs.Babus & Carriages. 

Nationalism and Patriotism. Struggle and Freedom. 

The pages of Calcutta's history are now getting blurred. 

Pollution hovers ike a kiUmg spirit over the age-old dty. 

Oankuni Gas from Oankuni Coal Complex. Coal India’s gift to the poiution stricken Calcuttans. To be supplied 
through pipeline to both commercial and domestic sectors. Supplemented by CILCOKE produced by'the 
same complex. It replaces smo^coke for a cleaner environment of Calcutta 

Coal India Limited. 

oVr (A Govt, of Incfla emerprlse) 

10 Netaji Subhas Road, Calcutta 700 001. 
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Coal India. In search of a breath of fresh air for Calcutta. 
























gers drop in for a chat, ('clebnty 
status and humility go hand in hand. 
Even Satyajit Ray, till the time his 
health deteriorated, was easily accessi¬ 
ble and Mrinal Sen remains approach¬ 
able for favours and advice. 

B ut as the city's tercentenary 
celebrations show, there is a 
smell of death even in Calcutta’s 
cultural atmosphere People arc in¬ 
creasingly turning to the past for 
inspiration. Neotia’s great tercenten¬ 
ary project. Homage, for instance, 
looks back at the ten great souN 
produced by Calcutta m the past. 
Bikash Bhatlacharjee has been com¬ 
missioned to do 20 paintings on people 
like Ram Mohun Roy. Bankmi Chan¬ 
dra Chattopadhyay and Swami Vivc- 
kananda. The paintings will be ev- 
hibitcd all over the state to remind 
people of the city's past after which 
they will be auctnuicd off In big 
industrialists by chicl minister Jyoti 
Basu. rhe proceeds, after deducting 
Bikash Bhattacharjee’s charges, will 
go towards the creation of a square, 
along the lines of I ondon’s lYafalgar 
Square or a mini Hyde Paik. tor the 
benefit of budding artists. But the 
uncertain part is whether the cultural 
spirit of Calcutta will survi\e the 
depredations of ccmtempoiarv reali¬ 
ties. 

For, at the end uf 3(M) years of a 
chequered history, the city has giown 
increasingly schizoid: on one side, the 
city IS being brutalised by poveris md 
politics, while, on the other, gra us 
patrons still organise art shows and 
music conferences Many ot the city's 
sensitive citizens are flabbergasted by 
the dichotomy. “The tercentenary 
celebratif)ns are too vague, they don't 
make sense,** says film-maker Cifautam 
Ghosh. “They don't reflect anything. 
It’s only an opportunity which the 
media and government are ca.shmg in 
on." Painter Bikash Bhattacharice is 
equally indignant: “Apart from ITC', 
which has built a lovely park near 
Birla Planetarium, none of these ter- 
centenary projects have done anything 
for the city. ' 

Almost every artist is particularly 
critical of the stale government's 
meaningless programme's, like the 
tamasha involving a horse drawn tram- 
car or the use of a tcrccnienary logo 
designed by Satyajit Ray for trashcans 
that are hardly u.sed. Painter (}ancsh 
j Pyne points out that not only has 
Calcutta very little left to be proud of 
but also that in all the years since 
Independence, the rulers of Calcutta 



have not been able ro produce a smeie 
symbol that is ti^Ionial F'vcn 
today, he says, the landm.iiks associ¬ 
ated with Calcutta. like the \icTtuia 
Memorial, llowi.:!' P'ldgo and the 
Ocierlonv Ntoniimcnr. arc all Biilish. 
After 3tM) years. F\ne concludes, the 
only things Ihc cit\ can boast ot aie 
antiques and ruins ot (dd palaces. 

C'alcutta's obsession with culture 
seems to be a symptom ot subcon¬ 
scious anguish. Some people lament 
that because C'alcuilans are so 
absorbed in cultuie. ihev don't care 
for anything else. Not true ('alciit- 
lans. like everybody else, want prog¬ 
ress. the glare of nev>n lights and 
modern technology lo transfoim then 
lives. Look how they revere the .Met¬ 
ro. But all hope of a dramatically 
belter future has almost completclv 
been extinguished Somewheie. a 


I ’‘allelic chime seems to be ringing the 
nitun.iie end of their little civilisation, 
e^tai'iishcd exactly years ago by 
I he ^wamp\ banks ot the Hooghly, 
e(MHicsv Job C'harnock and company. 

NMuit IS left IS mainlv nostalgia. “I 
icmember how the streets used to be 
hosed everv morning and evening." 
iccalls lilm-iv.aker Ciautam (ihosh. “1 
remember the hand playing every 
Sunday morning at the bandstand on 
Outram yihat. I remember the im¬ 
maculate streets and the gleaming 
cais and a Calcutta that had magic. 
Those memories keep me going. But 
everything is crurnhhng and today 
onlv some inner sp«irks remain. I 
suppv>se th,it too will die out." And 
then perhaps the t>nl\ souiul left will 
be ot genscis marking time to a 
darkening civilisaliim. • 

Indranil Bsnerjie/CalcutUf 
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P resent tense 

Only elections can end the phase of political uncertainty in Pakistan 


T he flag-hoisting ceremony 
on 14 August, Pakistan’s 
National Day, was a solemn 
affair. The feeling of 
triumph of those gathered 
was tinged with uncertainty. The lop 
echelons of the armv and the 
bureaucracy may ha\e wrested power 
from the democratically-elected gov¬ 
ernment, pulling off a virtual constitu¬ 
tional coup, but they haven't yet se¬ 
cured their position. If the President 
keeps his word and holds elections on 
24 October, those m power now will 
need the sanction ot the people to 
continue. 

Even as the world hotly debates 
whether or not the former Prime 
Minister, Bcna/ir Bhutto, had been 
wronged or had merely paid the price 
for her mistakes in 20 months of 
office, the atmosphere of the Pakistani 
capital at the foothills of the .Margalla 
Hills is charged with tension and un¬ 
certainty. The administration has vir¬ 
tually come to a halt as all important 
decisions have been put off until “after 
the elections”. The newly-appointed 
Cabinet is now busy familiarising itself 
with the altered power structure. 
Beneath the deceptively quiet anar¬ 
chy that characterises the interim gov¬ 
ernment's functioning is the feeling 
that the source of the so-called civilian 
government's strength is the army. 
That ultimately it is the generals who 
call the .shots. “What remains to be 
seen is how far the army is willing to 
allow the democratic process to de¬ 
velop, and what opportunities the 
people will seize to ensure a better 
polity," says a senior member of the 
Combined Opposition Parties (COP). 
“The army may be a part of the reality 
in Pakistan, but if the people want it, 
they can achieve a great deal of free¬ 
dom. Benazir committed political 
suicide,” he adds. 

But while most of the world seems 
to think that even an inefficicrit Be¬ 
nazir Bhutto’s was belter than the 
rigours of martial law, the ordinary 
people on the streets of Islamabid and 
Karachi are hopeful that a free and 
fair election would allow them a 
chance to vote a popular government 
to power. But, understandably, many 
people are doubtful whether elections 


will be held on 24 (X'tober. There is a 
feeling that the interim Cabinet will 
eventually usurp all powers and the 
rulers will not risk going to the people. 
And there are enough reasons to he 
suspicious about the present govern¬ 
ment's intentions: after all, Benazir’s 
ouster and the dissolution of the 
Assembly cannot possibly be hailed as 
the most democratic of actions. Mem¬ 
bers of the interim Cabinet, however, 
are trying hard to dispel doubts of this 
nature. “Inshah Allah, elections will 
be held on time,” a.sserts Syeda Abida 
Hussain, the fiiebrand crusader of the 


Opposition who has been appointed 
information minister. “This is the firm 
and irrevocable commitment of the 
caretaker government,” he says. 
“There is no question of postponing 
elections,” affiims Prime Minister 
Ghulam Mustafa Jatoi. But, as a 
member of the Pakistan Peoples' Par¬ 
ty (PPP) points out, “A country which 
has been dominated for two-thirds of 
its political life by army rule, the 
assurances of a pliable Prime Minister 
cannot he taken tor granted There 
are earlier instances of election prom¬ 
ises being broken" 
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B ut even if elections arc held on 
schedule, what can Pakistan’s 
fractured polity hope to offer the peo¬ 
ple? The country's politics has long 
been a web of intrigue, dominated by 
factors such as religion and regional¬ 
ism. The present caictakcr govern¬ 
ment, say allies of the lormcr COP 
(now in power), comprises a motley 
group of ministers, many of whom 
were appointed only because they 
have at one time or another opposed 
Bena/ir—their track iccords are no 
belter than their predecessors. ’ It is 
the system that has to change, " insists 
Mumiaz lihullo of the Sindh National 
Alliance. T he composition of Jatoi’s 
('abinet, though it has a few ministers 
of the calibre and integrity of Syeda 
Abida Hussain, is essentially “old 
wine in new bottles”, as one observer 

President Ishaq Khan (left) 
administering the oath of office to PM 
Jatoi; in the shadow of the army 



Political observers feel 


that it would be a 


blunder not to hold 


elections. For, this is 


the right moment to 
strike at Benazir 


put it, and c.m hardly he expected to 
change the nature of Pakistani politics 
overnight. 

Take, for example, the two former 
PPP leaders who were lewarded for 
their anti-Benazir stand Rafi Raza. a 
close aide of Zulfikar Bhutto and a 
staunch US supporter, was in the poli¬ 
tical wilderness until his ‘ research” on 
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Ejaz Haq, 
General Zia’s 
son, delivered an 
emotional 
speech on the 
second death 
anniversary of 
his father. For 
the first time in 
two years, 
peo^were 
eager to listen to 
him 


the previous govcinmenl became in¬ 
valuable to the present establishment. 
Ghulam Mustafa Khar, one of the key 
members ot the present C abinet, is 
as controversial as Asit Zardari. 
Bui those in power have chosen to 
turn a blind e\c to all the charges 
against him - for the rnoincnl, at least. 

Zic» loyalists form another con- 
irovcisial group in the government— 
lilahi Baksb Somroo. who was a 
minister during the dav'^ of Matrial 
Rule bur who lost the 1988 elections, 
and Senator Sartai Aziz, a Pathan 
technocrat who was known for his 
loyaltv to Zia. have all been I 
accommodated in the Jatoi ministry. I 

The composition of the caretaker | 
government shows that, for all praclic- j 
al puip()se>, the Islamic Jamhoori Itc- j 
had (HI), or the Democrat Alliance, j 
has taken over the reins of power. ; 
And. significaniK. gaint hoardings i 
displaving a smiling face of General ! 
Zia have come up m Islamabad and I 
Rawalpindi. What is more, on 17 Au- ] 
gust, the Muslim League held a mas- ! 
sive rally to commemorate the second | 
death anniversary of Zia, The j 
thousands of petiole who gathered at ; 
Rawalpindi's King Faisal mosque pa¬ 
tiently listened to the speech of Zia’s 
son, t|a/. 

The Zia factoi may be important, 
but then the IJI is a divided house. In 
a way, this is a ciHxi sign for democra¬ 
cy—elections are more likelv to be 
held it splinter groups vie for power. 

In the coming months, however, the 
caretaker gtivernmeiu is likely to bury 
its internal liifterences 'ind concen¬ 
trate on dcstn»\ing dic PPP. The pre¬ 
sent government s iwo-pronged 
strategy to contain Bcmizir and her 
party includes a campaign to discredit 
her, while at the same time engineer¬ 
ing defections from hci party. Most 
experts believe that the dismissal of 
the PPP government may result in a 
virtual decimation of the party. Cer¬ 
tainly. the PPP is faced with a bigger 
challenge than in 1988. Like Rajiv 
Cfaiidhi, Benazir too was swept to 
power by a strong sympathy wave for 
her father. But much of the sympathy 
has vanished today—it has been re¬ 
placed by a feeling of betrayal, that 
the daughter ot the Hast had sold out 
to her husband's greedy designs. 

I n a country where corruption is en¬ 
demic, the current fuss about misus¬ 
ing powers seems geared wholly to 
discredit the previous regime, and en¬ 
sure that the PPP is w'iped out in the 
forthanning elections. “We may have 
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MANEKA VERSUS 
EVERYBODY 

The green minister s problems have everything to do with personality 
clashes and very little to do with environmental issues 


W hen Marieka Oandhi 
was first appointed 
minister, there was a 
general feeling that en¬ 
vironment would be to 
this government what culture was to 
Rajiv's. And with the rapid degrada¬ 
tion of our biosphere—denudation of 
forests, depletion of wildlife, pollution 
of waterways—wc needed a strong 
minister like the other Mrs Gandhi at 
the helm. 

But even betore the green dream 
could flower, work at the environment 
ministry ground to a halt—because of 
^he squabbling between the minister 
of environment, Nila- 
mani Routray, and his 
minister of state, Man- 
eka Gandhi. 

The sagacity of Gan¬ 
dhi's environmental 
policy was never called 
into question. The 
minister's commitment 
to the cause and sincer¬ 
ity were beyond doubt. 

And because she came 
from the same cultural 
background as most of 
the media, Mancka re¬ 
ceived better press 
coverage than any other 
member of the govern¬ 
ment. Cabinet minister 
Routray, on the other 
hand, was an elderly 
person, who couldn't 
really relate to the 
medido So, there was a 
strong temptation to 
glibly f>ortray him as a 
buffoon out to sabotage 
the environmental 
dream. 

There can be no de¬ 
nying that Routray does 
not share Gandhi's com¬ 
mitment to the cause or 
know as much about the 
environment as Maneka 

tUMPAYaS AmquU^I iwo 


obviously does. But the sad fact is that 
the problems that arose between the 
minister and his deputy had little lo do 
with policy, and everything to do with 
personalities. Despite Mancka's 
attempts to claim otherwise. 

D ocuments made available lo Si n- 
OAY reveal that friction existed 
not just between the Cabinet minister 
and his minister oi state, but also 
between Maneka Ciandhi and the 
bureaucracy—chiefly environment 

secretary Mahesh Prasad. 

There was a time when Maneka 
swore bv Prasad, who was said lo be 


MaMltii QandM: angry young wonvM 
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her greatest supporter within the 
ministry. But something went very 
wrong somewhere along the line, and 
in recent weeks the two appear to 
have fallen out fairly seriously. Pre¬ 
dictably. Gandhi's friends in the 
media have taken lo portraying Prasad 
as the tool of vested interests. 

On 2 June, Pra.sad w'as 

annoyed enough at such press reports 
to write to Routray about it. Enclosing 
a news item about a nft between 
Maneka and Rouiras being fuelled by 
some kev bureaucrats. Prasad wrote: 
if MOS/MEF have any knowledge 
about the role being played by any 
official they may kindly 
let me know so that such 
officials may be suitably 
dealt with.” Routray, 
who knew only too well 
where such stories were 
coming from, replied: 
‘in these matters we 
should blame ourselves, 
not the bureaucrats.” 

The stories, however, 
continued. And the en¬ 
vironment ministry con¬ 
tinues to maintain an 
extraordinarily high 
media profile. 

P roblems between 
Nilamani Routray 
and Maneka Gandhi be¬ 
gan over the distribution 
of responsibilities in the 
ministry. In the begin¬ 
ning all went well. In 
May, when Routray 
joined the ministry as 
Cabinet minister, he in¬ 
structed his officials that 
all files for him should 
be routed through Man¬ 
eka, who he said was 
like a daughter. 

The daughter obviou¬ 
sly had other ideas. On 
24 May she ''Cni a 
note to Prasad. 
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“She wanted to do ewBiythimi” 

Nilamani Routray on Maneka Gandhi 


Sunday: In the last five nr sine 
months the environment ministry 
has become very important. We all 
know how Maneka Gandhi has 
taken the initiative... 

Niiamani Routray: i feci that the 
publicity has far exceeded the 
actual work done. 



Q: You have been brought to the 
environment ministry. Was it be¬ 
cause Maneka was creating prob¬ 
lems, and you were needed to 
reorganise matters? 

A: That was the choice of the Prime 
Minister. W'hy he sent me to this 
department only he can explain. 
He was also very eager to bring 
some kind of discipline...you must 
have read the papers... 

Q: But why did you have to give the 
office order re-allocating work for 
Maneka and taking the bulk of it 
yourself? 


A: She insisted on that: After some 
time she said that all the files were 
going to her... 

Q: You mean she felt overworked? 
A: I don’t know what she fell. That 
was what she said. 

Q: So you say that Maneka herself 
wanted to be relieved? 

A: Yes. 

Q: Then why did she make the wry 
comment that she was happy to be 
left Just with the zoo? 

A: Well. I allocated about 40 per 
cent of the work to her. 

Q: And she wasn’t happy with that? 

A; No. She wanted to do every¬ 
thing. She wanted to exercise 
power...or something like that. 

Q: Do you think her attitude to¬ 
wards the Tehri dam, the Goa 
beach or Karnataka will help the 
environment department? 

A: No, That w^as not a constructive 
attitude. You see. we want the 
environment to be preserved. But, 
at the same time, there should also 
be developmental work. There 
should be no conflict between en¬ 
vironmental aspects and economic 
development. There should be har¬ 
mony between the two. 

Q: Do you personally approve of the 
Narmada Valley Project? 

A: We are insisting on proper 
rehabilitation of the people who 
would be ousted, on proper 
afforestation, catchment area treat¬ 
ment and all that. 

Q: You had said, when you joined 
the department, that you look upon 
Maneka as your daughter... 

A: Well..* But, look what kind of 
behaviour 1 got in return 1 



the environment secretary, 
saying that .she had discussed the 
division of work with Routray and that 
it would now be divided as follows: 

• Routray would have respinisibility 
foi the imposition of penalties, review 
of officers and answering questions in 
Parliament. 

• Maneka would decide on policy 
matters, legislative proposals, promo- 
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tions and then pass on the files to 
Routray. 

• She would also be in charge of the 
administration of all the environment 
Acts, ai! international projects and the 
postings of forest service officers. 

in effect, there was very little that 
Routray could do. 

When Pra.sad got Maneka’s note, he 
(not wishing to get involved in min¬ 


isterial squabbles) forwarded it to 
Routray, who was obviously shocked. 

C3n 28 May. Routray wrote on the 
file: ‘T am sorry. This was never 
discussed with me." The Cabinet 
minister was accusing Maneka of 
lying. Two days later, Routray did his 
own division of work. This time, he 
kepi most of the major responsibilities 
and gave Ciandhi the minor depart¬ 
ments. An outraged Maneka then told 
journali.sts that she'd been turned into 
a minister for Delhi zoo and provoked 
a media storm. 

In the process, the work of the 
ministry suffered: tor reasons that had 
nothing to do with the environment 
and evervthing to do with ego. 

S ince then relations between 
Cabinet minister and minister of 
state have plummeted and serious 
differences have developed between 
Maneka and secretary Prasad. Ciandhi 
has now taken to insulting Prasad on 
the files whenever possible. 

In June. the mimsiiy considered 
reports that tigers were dying in a 
Bangalore sanctuary because of a 
“radio-ccdlar" project. In fact, the 
deaths may have been unrelated to 
any environmental piojccl. But Pra¬ 
sad thought it was worth checking on. 
“It IS a strangely coincidental string of 
deaths,” he noted on the file on 8 
June. 

Photocopy of notes exchanged 
between the two ministers and 
environment secretary Mahesh 






This was enough to set Maneka off. 
When the file reached her, she circled 
Prasad's observation and wrote: 
“Illiterate comment", 

An outraged secretary sent the file 
to Routrav. noting in classical 
bureaucratese: “MliP may kindly see 
and decide whether the severity ot 
MOS's comments is not disprop¬ 
ortionate to the requirements of the 
situation," 

Predictably. Routrav agreed with 
Prasad. 

By now New Delhi was agog with 
stories of Maneka’s unusual notations 
on government files. Last week, 
Hduardo Taliero laid a letter from a 
Maharashtra advocate to Diana Rut- 
nagar, president of Beauty Without 
Cruelty. 1 he letter dealt with condi¬ 
tions in a Cioa sanctuary and had 
apparently been lorwardcd to Maneka 
by Riitnagar. 

(iandhi was angeied enough to 
scrawl on it; ‘Secretary. Please write 
to chief secretary as the C M is mad." 

The issue, acordiiig to the 
bureaucracy, is not one ot an anii- 
environrnent lobby gaming the upper 
hand. The problem, sav civil seivanis, 
relates to an immature minister giving 
vent to abu.se on official documents 
and then portraying the insulted par¬ 
ties as enemies of the enviionment. 

I t isn't jiist the enviionment minsitry 
that IS appalled by Maneka's man 
ners. On 12 July, Muchkund Dubey, 
foreign secretary, wrote an official 
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“When there are two people..." 

Maneka Gandhi on the environment ministry 


Sunday: How important is the ^ 
vironment ministry? 

Maneka Gandhi: It isn't Maneka 
who is important. What is impor¬ 
tant is the growth of the environ¬ 
ment movement in India. It is not 
just journalists or writers or people 
who have access to media who are 
concerned—it is thousands of peo¬ 
ple who have written letters, it is 
signature campaigns carried out by 
15-ycar-old girls in Panchshil Park. 
Environment is the twentieth cen¬ 
tury obsession. 

Q: People say that because of your 
rude behaviour, you are often at 
loggerheads with people..* 

A: That's really a popular miscon¬ 
ception. I am not at loggerheads 
with anybody. For the first time 
this ministry is not a weak-kneed 
mini-ministry, 

Q: Well, ft didn’t exist earlier. 

A: No, it did. But it was used as a 
chhappa ministry. A businessman 
goes to the ministry, gets his chhap¬ 
pa, comes out, gets another chhap¬ 
pa and that’s it. It’s job was just to 
give a rubber stamp. It had nothing 
to do. And now Vm saying that it's 
not a rubber stamp ministry. Not 
just for clearances. What we will do 
is formulate policy for every other 
ministry. 

Q: Rul there are some who feel you 
are going too fast* f 

A: l^at’s because in India we arc 
used to things happening very slow¬ 
ly. But we don’t have tte time! My 
son is ten years old. In ten years 
from now, he’ll he 20. I don't have 
the time before he’s grown up! 

Q: You said in one of the interviews 
a good minister is one who 
deputes his or her work to the. 

A; That was said in the context of 


the environment courts, where I 
said that a good minister is one who 
gives power to the people. Iliat's 
what environment courts will be 
about, when the proposal comes ; 
through. 

Q: People also say that you go 
against systems. But you have to 
accept certain systems and then 
work within it... 

A: We do. But then, how do you 
work within a system that doesn't 
work? 

Q: Are you optimistic from what 
you And here? 

A: I’m very, very optimistic about 
India. 

Q: Are there people in your minis¬ 
try who understand your schemes? 

A: Yes, there are people. The 
whole ministry was working beauti¬ 
fully. Otherwise I wouldn’t have 
been able to achieve anything. But 
then, when you have two people 
saying different things... 

Q: What have you acldeved in the 
past Ave months? 

A: Well, first, the new systems. 
Second, the depollution of 1,000- 
odd factories, llien, the re-look 
into Tehri Dam—this was 
reopened by me. And environmen¬ 
tal safeguards. If the solar energy 
project comes through, it will take 
India out of the grid system and ! ! 
decentralise power. So, we won't \ 
have the problem of dams and 
hydel projects. That in itself is a 
new idea. Then, a statutory impact 
assessment is on the anvil—every¬ 
thing wilt come here before, not 
after. Then the one I failed in 
recently—the hotel thing—which I 
wept over,..every beach in India is 
finished.,, ! 
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letter of protest to Mahesh Prasad 
about Maneka’s behaviour. 

Apparently, on 28 May, Gandhi’s 
office phoned the foreign ministry to 
say that she would be going to Dudh- 
wa National Park on 1 June. And that 
the minister would like to land the 
environment ministry’s craft at Dhan- 
gadhi in Nepal, four kms from the 
park. 


This was extraordinarily short 
notice. Moreover, the Nepalese ne\er 
allow special flights to land anywhere 
other than Kathmandu. : 

Nevertheless, they were persuaded 
to grant neecssai v pci mission and 
even agreed to send several officials to 
the airport to receive her. Thev also 
sent a police escort for the minister. In 
fact, noted Dubey in his,letter; “The 
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minister did not make this trip at all. 
No one from the ministry informed us 
that she would not he goinn. A> a 
result, the full contingent of Dhan- 
gadhi otficials led hy the C'DO tcollec¬ 
tor), waited loi her from am to 3 
pm. ” 

The Nepalese were livid, and so, in 
turn, wa** the foreign mmsitrv. Noted 
Duhev stcrnls *1 his kinii of behaviour 
by us Is attributed h\ our smaller 
neighbours to our hig-counlry arro¬ 
gance and does no good to our image." 

Ihc secretary forwarded the letter 


the project wrote back to say that 
w hile Maneka had been allowed to use 
the craftto go to Bareli.that was only 
because the town fell within the UN's 
project area. Jaipur, however, was not 
in that area. Further. Routray had 
been refused the plane to go to 
Himachal Pradesh on the same 
grounds. 

Gandhi's office was unfazed. The 
additional private secretary wrote 
back: “The flight to Jaipur may kindly 
be treated as a demonstration flight." 

Maneka agreed and signed the file 



to Routiay who wrote to the Prime 
Minister, attacking .Maneka tor her 
“utter carelessness in dealing with a 
neighbouring countrywhichhas led to a 
diplomatic incident and offended the 
sensibilities of our small neighbour". 

Once again Maneka (iandhi found 
herself at the centre of a storm that 
had nothing to do with the environ¬ 
ment. 

B y the time the Ne|-)alcsc incident 
took place, Maneka was already 
rowing with Routray over the use of 
the ministry's plane (see Delhi Diary). 

In May. Routray asked if he could 
take the ministry's C essna to Simia He 
was told he couldn't because the plane 
had been funded by a UN (United 
Nations) body and was meant exclu¬ 
sively for forest-fire control. 

CJn 31 May, Maneka's additional 
private secretary wrote to Prasad 
saying that she wanted to use the 
plane to go to Jaipur on 5 June. The 
joint-secretary (forests) dealing with 


on 4 May. 

In June, the ministry decided it did 
not need the craft, after all. It cost 
over Rs 15 lakhs to maintain the 
planes and less than 10 per cent of 
their flying time was for fire¬ 
fighting purposes. An outraged 

Maneka wrote to the finance 
minister, Madhu Dandavate, com¬ 
plaining that a very worthwhile fire¬ 
fighting project had been needlessly 
scrapped. Dandavate replied that the 
project could be extended for six 
months. 

Now it was Routray’s turn to fly into 
a rage. On 13 July, he wrote to Prime 
Minister V.P. Singh, explaining why 
the project should have been cancel¬ 
led. And complained: “However 
Smt. Maneka Gandhi directly inter¬ 
vened with the finance minister over 
my head to ask for the retention of 
these flying machines. 1 feel embarras¬ 
sed to write to you that the aircraft has 
been extensively used by her in the 
past to make trips to Bareily an 


airport nearest to her constituency 
which is contrary to the conditions 
used by UNDP uder which the aircraft 
could not be used for non-project 
work. 

The continued retention of these 
flying machines in our ministry and 
the concomitant expenditure is con¬ 
trary to your austerity drive and eco¬ 
nomy instructions. I thought I should 
bring this to your notice relating to the 
surrender of these flying machines as 
this has been made an issue by Smt. 
Maneka Gandhi in her {public tirade 
against me through the media." 

Maneka was upset by Routray's 
behaviour and the riltdeopenedDnee 
again the reasons were unrelated to 
environmental concerns. 

T he dispute between Maneka 
(iandhi her minister and her offi¬ 
cials continues. There arc many other 
areas of conflict. Among them are the 
allegations that till a month ago Man- 
cka had a record number of 31 persons 
on her personal statt and an unseemly 
row over the composition of the 
National Wastelands Development 
Board. 

So far few of these disputes have 
reached the media, who have been 
content to buy Maneka’s line that the 
problem must he seen in an environ¬ 
ment versus vested interests context. 
But now her enemies in the ministry 
are beginning t(^ go public with their 
versions. Documents are floating 
around Parliament's Central Hall. 
Routray is talking to the press. And 
questions arc being asked about Man- 
cka's apparent arrogance and careless¬ 
ness. 

Clearly much of the opposition to 
her comes from people who would 
happily sacrifice environmental con¬ 
cerns for the pursuit of the big buck. 
For, in Maneka India has its first 
genuinely green politician, who under¬ 
stands and cares about the fate of our 
biosphere. 

It is sad, therefore that instead of 
pushing for environmental better¬ 
ment, she has lost herself in squabbles 
about private planes, 'mad chief 
ministers', and 'illiterate secretaries'. 
As her opponents intensify their coun¬ 
ter-attack, her image is certain to lose 
some of its lustre. And with it will go 
some of the new-found credibility that 
environmental concerns had finally 
gained. 

In the final analysis, it would be a 
pity if the cause of the environment 
suffered because a minister was too 
busy being abusive.# 

K. SrMvaaan/New MM 
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R.K. takshiran 


Exit 

Laksh man 

The ITDC chief resigns after 
a memorable tenure 


I s the V.P. Singh government 
bcct>ming a stickler for rules? 
Going by R.K. Lakshman's ex- 
pcrience, yes. On 10 August, 
the debonair chairman and man¬ 
aging director of the India Tourism 
r5eveh>pment ('orporatjon (ITDC) 
resigned after iccciving what is being 
termed a “measly” six-month exten¬ 
sion when he turned 58. That wasn't 
unusual. After all, 58 is the official 
retirement age. 

But, when I.akshrnan accepted the 
plum job of chairman and managing 
director of ITDC, a little over two 
years ago. he was apparently given a 
“stiong verbal assurance that on re¬ 
tirement, a minimum extension of two 
years vvt)uld be given 

So, the short, six-month extension 
came as a surprise to him. “Maybe, 
there is a change in policy or a change 
of heart,” says Lakshman. “But, as I 
see it, 1 will not be able to achieve 
anything substantial in six months and 
decided to resign.” He was hesitant to 
talk about the job offers he had at 
hand, only admitting that he would 
“remain in the country and would 
continue to offef his services to the 
tourism industry " 

Since, there was no official response 
from the government regarding 
Lakshman's resignation till the last 
week of August, speculation was rife 
as to whether it would be accepted or 
not. The question doing the rounds 
was: would Lakshman stay back if he 
was given a longer extension? The 
ITDC chief executive was giving no 
answers at this stage. He was only 
willing to talk about the achievements 
of the corporation during his tenure. 
The public sector company made a 
50.2 per cent record profit after tax in 
the year ending March 1990. Moreov¬ 
er, the group’s sales turnover in¬ 
creased by 12 per cent. Two new 


hotels in Hyderabad and Bhopal have So, Lakshman leaves behind a for- 
been commissioned and, for the first midable legacy. And now the question 
time, foreign exchange eainings of the is who succecdN him? Si nday sp>oke 
corporation have crossed the Rs 50 to Kachru, a senior-vice president of 
crorc figure. ITDC., who felt that the tenure of 

So. it\ not surprising that senior Lakshman was a period of “consolida-* 
ITDC officials feel that if I.akshnian tion” Tlic real problems laced by the 
leaves, a couple of on-going projects ITDC, he feels, stem from complex 
w'ould receive setbacks. For instance; si-gmentaiion and the diverse nature 

• The expansion of ITDC \ opera- ol its activities. “1 he ITDC has to lake 

lions in the Janpath. Ranjit and Lodi on the image of a two-tier chain (and 
Hotels in Delhi. vet) offer both five-star and low 

• Extending ITDC'’s activities to fore- budget facilities That will be the 
ign countnes. The company is already ITDC' s major challenge for the Nine- 
running restaurants in collaboration ties,” he says. 

with private firms in Hungary and the And as for Lakshman's successor, 
USSR. Kachru sa\s if the government de- 

the government 
decides to bring 
someone from 
outside to head 
ITDC, he should be 
better than the talent 
available within the 
country,*’ says Kachru 

K.B.KaciNiir ITDC senior vfce-presicleiit 

• Getting the real spin-offs from the cides to bring someone from outside 
Radisson tic-up which the ITDC to head ITDC. he should be better 
announced in July 1990. Lakshman than the talent available within the 
was the prime mover behind the col- country.” The government, has a 
laboration with Radis,son and it was lough task ahead. Even though, it is 
ITDC’s answer to the private hotel aware of the merits of employing 
chains which pose stiff competition, professionals and has been talking 
Among the spin-offs are the opening about introducing a new work culture 
of Indian restaurants in hotels and in ITDC, things may not be that easy, 
motels run by Radisson worldwide. Because as in the case of Lakshman. 

• Completing the massive threc-ycar by the time a competent professional 
programme of modernising ITDC's has settled down, the government 
existing facilities. The project was brings in rules and regulations and 
conceived by Lakshman a year ago thinks it's lime for him to move on. • 
with a total outlay of Rs 30 crorcs. RHu SmrkMewIMM 
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OANESH THAKKAR 


BUSINESS 


IHLHFHONKS 

Cros s connec tion 

Bombay is still without an updated telephone 
directory 

Ptiny LicnicN il has any problems. Says 
Clayton Dias, sales manager Bombay; 
“We ha\e brought out yellow pages 
for different cities. In the last seven 
months, wc printed and published six 
yellow pages and distributed them in 
Hyderabad, Orissa Circle, Vizag, 
Madurai, Salem and Tnchi. Earlier, 
we did the directories for Calcutta and 
Delhi. Wc hope to release the Bom¬ 
bay directory shortly.” 

A rather tall claim, argues arch-rival 
I.K. Chhugani, who publishes an in- 



A hoarding put up hy Solpagea chief I.K. Chhugani against newspapers which 
wrote that ^ UDI was bringing the Bomhay teiephone directory out in 
Cclober 1989; (biset) UDI’s Clayton Dias (rlg^ and I.K. ChhugganI: arch-rivals 

the city is big business with the print C hhugani was also in the race for the 
order usuattv running into nine lakh Bombay telephone directory but, as 
copies. l‘he financial aspect is indeed he says, UDI walked off with the 
impressive: it costs the present pub- contract for printing the yellow pages 
lishers. United Database India Pvt. “unfairly''. What is more, Chhugani 
Ltd (UDI), Rs 115 per set of three has charged that the company lacks 
directories (3CKJ0 pages). But what is the infrastructure to take up such a 
more important is that advertising massive project, 
revenue alone accounts for crores of So far, Chhugani has been proved 
rupees. right. Bombay still has no updated 

UDI bagged the lucrative contract telephone directory. And Dias's argu- 
for printing yellow pages for Bombay merit that UDI was ready to come out 
in 1987. Moreover, it also has to print with the directory in 1989 but the 
the complete directory (the da .>ified general electitm stalled -it, is seen as a 
information has been priw idcd hv the weak one. 

Mahanagar Telephone Nigam Limited Besides, UDI—which boasts that it 
(MTNL)). But with b(),()t)0 new lines was the pioneering spirit behind the 
and 80,000 ttieplu^ne numbers being yellow pages in India—has a dismal 
changed and rc-changed. UDI track record. Says Virendra Kumar, 
obviously doe.s not seem to be able to MTNL deputy general manager for 
handle the task of printing a complete customer service and public relations, 
directory for Bombay. But the com- "UDI had printed some directories 


I t IS India s tmanciai and indiislnal 
capital--the nerve-ccniie (»t the 
country's bu.sincss activities. And a 
city which cleat ly sets the trend lor the 
rest of the country. So, it's rather 
ironical- that Bombav is still going 
without a proper and updated tele¬ 
phone directory since December 1988. 
Even more surprising since publishing 
and printing telephone directories for 



diistrial directory called Selpages. 
earlier with information up to (October 
1989, but they gave us just 8,(XK) 
copies which is not enough when the 
print ordei is nine lakhs." 

Shoddy work and alw'ays behind 
schedule. IfDI's performance so far 
has been bad. l.ittle wondei then that 
its claims that the 1990 directory will 
he ready for distribution in September 
is dismissed by Kumar. 

T hese piohlems apart, IJDl has also 
to contend w'llh a court case. 1 he 
Bank of India has instituted a case in 
Delhi against UDI tor the leeovery ot 
Rs 5.0 croios advanced to the com- i 
pany over a pciiod of time. The bank 
has also threatened to inmate criminal 
breach i>f trust proceedings against 
Aruna Asaf Ah chairman of Lhiiled 
Indian Periodicals (UIP), loi having ! 
.sold 48 per cent ol I 'DI's sh<nchi)lding j 
to Ashok Advani o( Business India I 
Group. 

And speaking of war, UDI v pugna¬ 
cious compctitoi Chlnm.iin h.is noi 
given up yet. I le hiis put up hoaulings. i 
informing flic public ol the court | 
firocccdings .ig«unsil)Dl In the Bank i 
of India. UDI piomptiv went to cmirt ! 
and got a slay older against C hhugani j 
resorting t() such acts of advcisc pub ! 
licity. Not to he easilv put down, | 
C'hhugam put up fresh lh\mlings in i 
the first week of August displ.iMng a i 
news repoit vvhuh appealed in lliv 
Times (»f Inditi on 12 September saving ; 
that the UDI [>hone direcloiv vNoiild i 
be out by November 1^89. ( hhugam's i 
hoaidings read “( oiiupi editors ot I 
India, win Rs .5 erores. Prove j 
this report was honest." j 

The Selpages chief blames the press , 
for the Rs U) lakhs of business he has | 
lost. “Coriupt journalists helieved • 
whatever was told to them. I'he storv ' 
that appeared m the report was false... i 
Advertisers naturally helieved what | 
was in the nevvspapeis. .So, they took I 
ads |ij UDI's yellow pages rather than | 
in Scipagc.s, Till today, there is no j 
directory..." | 

One hopes for the sake of the 1 
Bombayitc, Chhugani s words are i 
proved wrong. And come September, , 
they have their telephone ciiicctt»r\. | 
Because going by Dias’s claim: “The I 
directory will change the shape of | 
communications as far as information i 
is concerned and information market* i 
mg is an industry of the future." j 
If all goes well. Bombay could still | 
be setting the trend for the rest of the : 
country. • | 

Olga Tellh / Bomkay 
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A city stalled 

The Congress{l)-sponsored Calcutta bandh is total even as the 
party's leaders are attacked by CPI(M) cadres 



WKST lU-NtiAL 


I xccpl tor their stri¬ 
dent slogans, the 
( ongressinen rnar* 
chinp dv'wn a silent 
south C alcutta street 
on lo August, weie 
onterly, even de 
corous, but unaware 
that danger awaited 
them. C lose b\ crouched over a hun¬ 
dred ot the three lakh CTl(M) uidres, 
unleashed by the ruling Left I iont, 
<^slensibly to maintain hiw' and order. 
As the proeessii)!! approached, came 
the first war-cries. 

And then the 
cadres, led by Lal- 
Iii Alam (brother 
of C Pl-M leader 
Badshah Alarn), 
armed with brick¬ 
bats and wooden 
staves, pounced 
on thK* piocession- 
ists /\s the (.'on- 
gressnien ran for 
their lives, the 
cadres, some in 
h e 1 m e t s (then 
moto]bikes were 
parked nearby), 
surrounded for¬ 
mer MP Mamala 
Banerjee .repeat¬ 
edly clubbing her. 

No one, not even 
newspaper photo¬ 
graphers were 
spared that morn- 
ing, as the 
CPI(M) storm- 
troopers beat up 
their unresisting 
rivals. 

Only after the cadres departed were 
Majnata, her sari stained with bloo.!, 
and other workers, taken to hospital. 

Mamata, always an outspoken critic 
of the Marxists, was perhaps the 
primary target on the day of the bandh 
or general strike called by the Con- 
gress(I). Yet. on the injured list at the 
end of the day were INTUC leader 
Subrata Mukherjee, who narrowly 
escaped serious stab wounds. Pankaj 


Baneijoe and Gobindo Naskar 

Never has a bandh called by the 
('ongress(l) been so successtul, "Chief 
minister Jyoti Basu should resign," 
said state Congress!I) president 
A B A. Ghani Khan Choudhiiry. 
claiming that the 12 hour bam//? called 
in protest agani'^t the rise in bus and 
tram fares, the power shortages m the 
state, the widespread rigging m the 17 
.lunc ( alcutta Corpration polls and 
the rise m prices of essential commod¬ 
ities had been a total success. 

I he citv streets, normallv a mael- 


and Nadia, the story of C alcutta was 
repeated I'he district Congress! 1) 
leaders, taking their cue from Calcut¬ 
ta’s frontline chiefs, successfully 
disrupted iram services by silting on 
lailwav tracks bor the exultant Con¬ 
gressmen. It was a moral victory. "We 
did not coerce anNone, wc did not 
force shopkeepers to pul down their 
shutters, wc did not put up road 
blocks 1 he people voluntarily 
chose to stay at home, said former 
Cnioii minister Pranab jMukhcTjee. 
"No amount of repression can silence 



CPKM) workers about to atriko Mamata Banorjjea (surrounded by her supporters): attempt to murder? 


storm of traffic, were nearly empty 
apart from the stray police jeep or the 
intrepid cyclist, the offices were de¬ 
serted, and despite threats by toughs, 
shops in most areas, closed. Even the 
crematorium gates were closed, as a 
vibrant city of 10 million people re¬ 
mained in a coma for the day. 

Even in the districts, escpecially 
Howrah, North and South 24 Parga- 
nas, Hooghly. Malda, Murshidahad. 


the people. Police and party hacks can 
help to run buses. But you cannot 
force people to gel on the buses." 
sneered Khan Choudhiiry. 

As the C'ongress(l) leaders rejoiced 
after the Marxists grudgingly admitted 
defeat, "Norma! life in the city dis¬ 
rupted", screamed CninasbuktT the 
CPI(M) newspaper, admitting that 
the three lakh party cadres had failed 
to maintain law and ordex. Less credi- 
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blc was chief minister J\oti Basil’s 
claim that the strike was a complete 
failure. It was only the Congrcss(I )'s 
terrorist camnugn which kept the 
people indoors, claimed the red-faced 
Basu. 

The transport 
minister’s assertion 
that the peopie would 
accept the fare hike 
was negatived by the 
strike 

But Basu was forced to admit that 
“anti-band/j supporters" (read CPl-M 
workers) had beaten up Mamata. In¬ 
transigent as ever, the 76-ycar-old 
chief minister refused to admit that 
the fare hike was a mistake, 'fhe 
demand to review the increase in lares 
is illogical and irrational," he said 
while insisting that the demands by the 
undivided Communist Party to reduce 
bus fares when they w'crc increased by 
one paisa in 1953 were legitimate and 
logical. 

But it w'as Shyamal C'hakrahorty, 
the state transport minister, who was 
forced to eat humble pie. His assertion 
that the people would accept the tare 
hike was largely negatived by the 
strike. And even policemen claim that 
the cadres (it was C'hakrahorty's idea 
to employ the Marxist faithfuls to 
keep peace) only added to their prob¬ 
lems. 

Little suppoil came from ihe 
CPI(M)’s Lett Front allies, “rhe 
bandh was spontaneous," acknow¬ 
ledged state cooperative minister 
Bhakti Bhushan Mandal ol the For¬ 
ward Bloc - his statements, a quiet 
counterpoint to Basu's bluster. Sky¬ 
rocketing prices and the persistent 
power cuts, which have made West 
Bengal an area ot darkness, have 
infuriated the people, he believed. 
Nandagopal Bhattacharya ot the CPI 
also admitted that the hundh was fairly 
successful, but blamed the Centre's 
economic policies for the discontent¬ 
ment. 

All through the Lighlic-s, dunng ihe 
state government-sponsored handln in 
protest against the slights (real r>i 
imagined) by the Centre, the ( ongres- 
s(f) was dubbed (he cneno^ ol the 
people. Today, as Mamata Banerice 
lies in her hospital bed with severe 
head injuries, such perceptions are 
beginning to change. • 

Srtnioy Chowdhury/Calcuita 


Out in the open 

The CPI(ML)\s Liberation Group decides to join 
the mainstream 


W\\y decades and 
three years after the 
Naxalbari peasant 
uprising -a spark 
that lit a prairie fire 
in April 1967— 
another Naxalite 

COMMUNISM has decided to 

mhmhhmmh change tack and join 
main'-lream politics The Liberation 
Cjfoup of the Communist Party t>f 
India (Mar.xist-Leninist) (C’PI-ML) 
led by X'lnode Mishra, held a three- 
day conference in Pelhi from 24,luly, 
and announced that it would come 
“overground" Ihe meeting was 
attended by b9 delegates from 12 
states where the party enjoys varying 
degrees of support. 

The turnaround is significant. For, 
the l..iheraiion Group (named after its 
central organ, the Libenitum ) had for 
years doggedly adhered to Maoist 
fundamentals and tried to implant the 
Chinese rnodel of revolutionary prac¬ 
tice in India. But with the Liberation 
Group (L(}) abandoning its secretive 
ways and shifting stress from armed 
actions to mass movements to the 
extent ot participating in the par¬ 
liamentary process, lefiwing extrem¬ 
ism IS sure to undergo vital changes. 

The LG was showing scepticism 
about the Maoist aphorism “power 
flows from the barrel of a gun" for 
some time past and finally dumped the 
old line at its Delhi conference. 
According to Shankar Mitra, spokes¬ 
man of the LG’s central committee, 
the changes were prompted by “both 
the ah.solutc importance of launching 
an ideological counter-offensive 
against the growing anti-communist 
propaganda...and the urgent need for 
the politicisation of the widening mass 
influence of the party". 

rhe special conference was fol¬ 
lowed by a special committee meeting 
in which the LG decided to usher in a 
few radical changes: among them the 
disbanding of the parly’s armed units 
and the winding up of its underground 
set-up. The LG has armed squads in 
cveiy police station area in several 
districts of Bihar, where the party 
happens to have a strong base. The 
units comprise five to 10 people. Now, 
these bands are to be dissolved to 
form resistance groups involving the 


villagers to fight off attacks by land¬ 
lords and the police. The usefulness of 
such vigilant forces was proved during 
the Assembly elections in February, 
when they successfully prevented the 
landlords from capturing polling 
booths and ensured that Harijaris cast 
their votes. 

The LG's theoretiral organs—the 
Liberation in Lnglish and the 
Lokvudh in Hindi™ will no longer be 
clandestinely published. This is in 
keeping with the parly’s strategy of 
emerging from the shadows. In its 
Fourth Congress held in January 1988, 
the LCi had decided to open up 
gradually while the membeis of its 



central committee remained under¬ 
ground. But this time, even that guard 
has been dropped and the whole party 
is to surface lock, stock and barrel. 

Soon after the Naxalite movement 
suffered a debacle in 1970 and its main 
ideologue Charu Mazumdar died in 
police custody, the CPI(ML) split into 
multiple factions, of which the LG was 
one. Through the Seventies it concen¬ 
trated its activities in Bihar and man¬ 
aged to carve out its areas of influence 
in the plains of Bhojpur, Jehanabad, 
Aurangabad, East Champaran, Gaya, 
Nalanda, Samastipur, Bhagalpur and 
Muzaffarpur. During this period the 
party remained strictly underground. 

Its experiment with legal forms of 
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movement began in 1982 when it 
launched its mass platform—the Indi¬ 
an People's Front (IPF')—to garner 
more support. The very next year, the 
LG. in collaboration with the IPF, 
launched a massive demonstration 
against the Bihar Press Bill, intro¬ 
duced by the former chief minister 
Jagannath Mishra. to gag the press. 
The movement's success -set Vinodc 
Mishra and others in the central com¬ 
mittee thinking about steering the 
organisation to more open pastures. 
And that search for new avenues 
hnallv led to the sea-change at the 
latest conference. 

Why did it take the party so long to 
chart its new course? According to 
Kalyan Goswami, a party leader, the 
LCi had been debating its strategy for 
about a decade. “Any restructuring or 
biinging about radical changes take 
time. We wanted to ensure that the 
entire rank and file remained with us." 


usher in a more humane form of 
socialLsm coincided with this Naxalite 
group's intense soul-searching. The 
party, which wanted to break out of its 
cocoon in Bihar and shed the clad¬ 
dings of outmoded theories, found 
that ^lasnost provided a justification 
for trying out new ideas. 

One of the immediate fallout of the 
LG’s new policy is that it has begun 
advocating united action with other 
left forces. The two communist 
giants—the C'Pl and C*PI(M)—have at 
best been “guarded" in their responses 
so far. While the CPI is considering 
joint movements with the IPF in 
certain spheres, the C'PI(M) is yet to 
commit itself. 

But the CTI(M) leadership has not 
remained entirely impervious to the 
changes sweeping this major Naxalite 
group. The CPI(M) and the CPI(ML) 
which had fought each other violently 


Who cares? 


A strike by Class III and 
Class IV employees { 

paralyses the AIIMS 

The wards arc emp¬ 
ty. The c<»rrido£s arc 
strewn with filthy 
bandages. In escry 
cabin, the air is dank 
with soiled linen. I he 
taps arc dry. And 
DKLHI putrid sewage is 
spreading in paitsof 
the complex. Unbelievable though it 
may seem, that's how the All India 
Institute of Medical Sciences 
(AllMS), one of India's premier 
medical centres, looked as a workers’ 
strike entered its tenth day. 

About 5,1)00 riass III and Class IV 
employees of the institute went on an 
indefinite strike on 8 August to press 
then long-standing demands. At first, 
the health ministry put up a brave face 
by declaring that the hospital would 
function as usual But it hardly took 
the workers three da>s to call the 
mmislrv's bluff. As the facilities col¬ 
lapsed, the hospital was closed down 
to stave off a possible epidemic. 

The obsioiis suflerers were the 
thousands of patients who seek medic¬ 
al caie at the AIIMS e .eryday All the 
in-housc patients n the 1300-bed hos¬ 
pital were discharged, including the 
critical ones, as it became clear that 
the strike was not going to end m a 
hurry. As a doctor in the hospital put 
It. "Referring them (the patients) to 
other hospitals in the city will not 
work in every case. Some of the 
critically ill patients are definitely 
going to take a turn lor the worse. Not 
only because the other hospitals do 
not offer the same facilities, but also 
because it is very unsettling for the 
patient." 

Besides the in-housc patients, sev¬ 
erely inconvenienced wore also 
thoii.sands of people who Hock to the 
AIIMS from all over the country. 
Many from the rural areas, w ho do not 
read newspapers or stay tix) far awav i 
from Delhi to have heard about the 
strike, continue to show up for treat¬ 
ment. A good number of them are 
forced to camp in the open, as they are 
too pcKir to go back and return again. 

Take Sunder Lai. for instance. A 
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he says. 

Parly insiders expect the LG’s acti¬ 
vities to gain momentum because of its 
new orientation. Though it has strong 
bases in central Bihar, it failed to 
break through in tribals-dominated 
south Bihar or neighbouring West 
Bengal and Orissa, where situations 
are vastly different. The new open¬ 
ness, they feel, will help the party 
increase its mass contacts and formu¬ 
late relevant action programmes. 

The LG is one of the few communist 
organisations in India that has wel¬ 
comed the changes in the Soviet Pn- 
ion and East Europe. It appean that 
glasnost and perestroika unleashed by 
Mikhail Gorbachev in the USSR to 


IPF leaders at a rally 
In Patna: 

emphasising mass 
movements 


Naxalites feel 
that the new 
openness will 
help the 
CPKML) 
increase its 
mass 

contacts and 
formulate 
popular 
programmes 


in the past over idenhigical differences 
are now trying to build bridges. Late¬ 
ly, CPI(M) central committee mem¬ 
bers Prakash Karant and Sitaram 
Yachuri exchanged views with the 
IPF, of which the CPI(ML)’s Libera¬ 
tion Group is a guiding constituent. 
The CPI(M) general secretary, 
E.M.S. Namboodiripad, was also pre¬ 
sent at the meeting, for a brief while 
though. And, interestingly, the 
CPUM) has agreed to exchange party 
documents with the LG via the IPF. It 
will now receive a regular supply of 
the Liberation, organ of the LG’s 
central committee, which the Marxist 
big brother had always shunned. • 
FrwnmyShmvm/CthuttB 
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If you ttiink 

you're having Dim Sum 
at Holiday Inn, Beijing, 
you're thinking 
half a world too idi. 
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the same international facilities as any 
Holiday Inn worldwide. 
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clerk in a post office in Purulia, West 
Bengal, he brought his wife, a cancer 
patient. “I saved for months to get her 
here for treatment. The doctors in 
West Bengal have said that she has 
a few months to live," says a dis¬ 
traught Lai. And a few feet away was 
Shanti, her plastered leg soaked in 
rain, waiting for her next appointment 
with the doctor. 

Defying the AIIMS director’s order 
to rept>rt for work by 2.00 pm on 16 
August or face termination of ser¬ 
vice , the belligerent strikers instead 
burnt copies of the notice and de¬ 
clared that there would be no negotia¬ 
tions until a “no victimisation clause” 
was incorporated. Besides, the strik¬ 
ers added two more demands to their 
original list: withdrawal of all cases 
against the workers and 10 per cent 
extra pay as is being given to the 
AlliMS faculty. 

Significantly, the original demands 
of the employees had been accepted 
by the ministry as well as the hospital 
authorities long back. But. as it 
usually happens with every section in 
this sector (junior doctors, nurses and 
the service doctors), the agreements 
have not been implemented. The 
workers arc essentially demanding 
better promotional avenues, granted 
to them by a cadre review and caicer 
development committee in 1988. 

Explaining the employees’ stand, 
union spokesperson V.P Arya said 
that the committee had guaranteed 
every worker a promotion after eight 
years of service. The authorities 
accepted the reeommendatit)ns in 
part, depriving l,4(K) workcis of the 
benefits. This was followed by endless 
rounds of minor agitations and talks 
with the ministry. Six years later, in 
April this year, the authorities sug¬ 
gested a package, offering the workers 
a promotion with retrospective effect 
(1.4.86), but commensurate salaries 
only from 1.1.90. The workers agreed, 
but by then a new minister, Kashced 
Masood. had taken over and discus¬ 
sions began anew. 

The career development commit¬ 
tee, on the other hand, had been set 
up by the AIIMS director. It sug¬ 
gested the first promotion after five 
years of service and three promotions 
during one’s service tenure. The prop¬ 
osal was accepted by the institute's 
governing body headed by the health 
minister. But the health ministry has 
now sent the files to the finance 
ministry for approval, much to the 
chagrin of the workers. • 

MkmMn/NmwMhi 
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KHAASMAT 


I w Boon Moon Sen seems 
to have shifted, more or 
less permanently to Bom¬ 
bay. Like Rupa Ganguly, 
the Bengali sex-bomb has 
made the scene. 

And like Rupa, she has 
few films on hand. 

^^pare a thought for Anil 
Kapoor! 

Only six months ago, the 
hairy marvel was on top of 
the world expecting that his 
position as number one 
would go unchallenged for 
years to come. 

Now, he's suddenly feel¬ 
ing very insecure. 

The reasons are easy 
enough to see. Sunny (after 
Ghayal) and Aamir (after 
Dil) are now regarded as 
real contenders for the 
number one slot. And the 
fantastic initial response to 
Aaj Ka Arjun —perhaps the 
worst film Amitabh Bach- 
chan has made in his life— 
suggests that the old boy's 
charisma is intact. 

On the other hand, what 
has Anil got? 

Neither Amba nor 
Jeevan Ek Sangharsh has 
ended up being the kind of 
hit that Anil's producers 
had expected. 

If he doesn't come up 
with a bona fide hit soon 
then his number one slot 
will be in real danger. 

AnH Kapoon In real danger? 



^^K, folks, the crisis is 
over. Yes, Rekha and 
Mukesh A^arwal have 
made up. There will be no 
divorce. She is not pre¬ 
gnant. And you can all stop 
worrying. 

So was there ever a 
crisis? 

Yes there was. 

Apparently Rekha did 
not know Mukesh very well 
before they got married but 



Chunky Pdnday: prolaata 
too much? 




conditions. He spends most 
of his time in Delhi and she 
lives in Bombay. They 
meet a couple of times a 
month but not for long 
enough for her to get 
bored. 

And ail is well with the 
marriage. 

And you thought this 
whole thing was just a stunt 
to get lots of free publicity 
for Bina Ramani! 


Isn't it delightful how 
Chunky Pandey keeps tell¬ 
ing everybody that he hates 
homosexuals, has never 
had a gay experience, and 
is totally, utterly and com¬ 
pletely hetcro. 

We are sure he’s telling 
the truth. 

But why bother to keep 
repeating it? 

T 

■ he one Bombay star 
who counts for a lot in 
Delhi is Shatru. Not only is 
he a friend of Devi Lai's 
but he also retains the re¬ 
spect of V.P. Singh. After 
all, it was Shatru who first 


RuIcImu thu ertote Is over 


was in love with the fact 
that he was so in love with 
her. 

Then, after she decided 
to spend lime with him, she 
hoped that he would turn 
out to be sexy and exciting. 
Unfortunately, this was af¬ 
ter they got married. 

When she found out that 
he was boring, she thought 
seriously about calling the 
whole thing off. 

Saner counsels prevailed 
however and it was ex¬ 
plained to her that grown¬ 
ups do not terminate mar¬ 
riages for this reason. 

she's laid down a few 



SIwtnigiMn Sbiha: hot 
fovourftoInDoM 

asked the government not 
to be vindictive before 
Arun Nehru, Jyoti Basu 
etc. all picked up the 
chorus. 

But as a consequence of 
this stand, Shatru is a great 
favourite of the Congress- 
wallahs as well. He gets a 
huge suite and VIP treat¬ 
ment at Lalit Suri's Holiday 
Inn, was wined and dined 
by the Hindujas in London 
and can get any Congress 
leader he likes on the 
phone, o 
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Follow the 
leader 


Celebrities queue up for advertising campaigns 


C elebrity advertising is the 
'"in'* thing these days. Our 
filmstars are endorsing a 
range of products, so are 
our cricketers and musi¬ 
cians, hawking wares on the print and 
television media with a sincerity that 
would convince an Eskimo to buy a 
double-door refrigerator. From Bolly¬ 
wood there is a veritable queue: 
Sridevi, Dharmendra, Hema Maiini, 
Dimple Kapadia, Zeenat Aman, 
Vinod Khanna, Jeetendra, Mithun 
Chakraborty, Jackie Shroff and les¬ 
ser—but no less in demand—stars 
such as Shekhar Kapur, Sangeeta 
Bijlani and Saeed Jaffrey. 

Ex-aces, the Nawab of Pataudi and 
Sunil Gavaskar, lead the cricketing 
crew of Kapil Dev and Krish- 
namachari Srikkanth. And from two 
ends of a spectrum: sarod maestro 
Amjad Ali Khan, tabla magician 
Zakir Hussain and Bombay pop star 
Remo Fernandes. There is a big draw 
for appearing in print ads, but by far 
the most popular medium with the 
star-folk is tV. 

“Television as you know is a very 
powerful medium,'* says Shekhar 
Kapur actor, film director, ad- 
filmmaker and a rage as a Digjam 
suitings model, talking about his 
assignment by way of illustration. 
“Now they want a celebrity to do it, 
because then there is instant identi¬ 
fication supported by the fact that 
people tend to look up to the celebrity 
concerned."' People, continues* 
Shekhar, aspire to be like the star, and 
“in their subconscious, that dream 
never dies. Everyone has this ^spira 
tion to stand on a pedestal...in a 
tightly competitive market, a celebrity 
does provide that extra cutting edge. 
By remembering the star people tend 
to remember the product.” 

For some celebrities, a little rattled 
on the publicity front as far as their 
professions are concerned, it presents 
an opportunity to look at their modell¬ 
ing assignments as a gateway in the 
battle to remain in the public con¬ 


sciousness. And often, being accepted 
as a model is an indication that there is 
still scope to carry on. Says Sangeeta 
Bijlani, once a full-time model and 
currently a fairly big name on the 
silver screen: “I think film stars 
appearing in ads is a very good sign. 
Ad agencies will not want to sign on a. 
faded star.” 

And, as they have what the public— 
specifically, the consumers—may 
want, it is easy enough to cash in on 
fame. “I have often been asked why 
busy stars take time off and do a ten 
second commercial (for TV),” says 
Frank Simoes, who runs Bombay- 
based ad agency Frank Simoes Adver¬ 
tising and is one of the most respected 
names in the business. “Well, in the 
first place it is very good money and 
very little work. Secondly, the power 
of television keeps them in the public 
eye.” Adds a. top Bombay 
model coordinator,* who declines to be 
identified: “What's wrong with a little 
extra pocket money anyway? .And 






what is wrong with some nice expo¬ 
sure? Most stars are egomaniacs who 
live for publicity, so why shouldn't 
they grab a chance like this. And it's a 
profitable way of spending their free 
time.” 

I t certainly is. Celebrities are reluc¬ 
tant to talk about their modelling 
earnings, but is easy enough to get 
estimates from industry sources. 
Vinod Khanna reportedly picked up 
over Rs 10 lakhs for his stint as the 
Cinthol Lime soap man, riding horse¬ 
back along the beach. Shekhar got Rs 
10 lakhs for each Digjam campaign. 
Dimple would easily pull off Rs 4 to 5 
lakhs for the Crowning Glory soap 
shampoo ads. Even Shroff, a top draw 
name who does not quite draw a top 
film industry pay packet, received 
anything up to Rs 3 lakhs for a Red & 
White cigarette commercial. (Vivian 
Richards, who came to play in the 
1987 Reliance World Cup cricket, 
ended up endorsing the company’s 
Vimal fabrics and took home over Rs 
8 lakhs for the effort.) “The money is 
good,” says Bijlani, “very good.” 

Remo is supposed to have received 
Rs 1 lakh for a stint as the Raymonds 
man, and a similar amount for co- 
starring with Juhi Chawla in a Pepsi 
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cola commercial. Industry insiders say 
that most celebrities today, all mil¬ 
lionaires, demand half the payment in 
“white” and the rest in “black”. 
Often, consumer items such as foreign 
refrigerators, video cassette recorders, 
and even real estate^Indian, till now. 
“If Amitabh Bachchan decided to 
enter the market,” says Kapur, “the 
price that he would command would 
be enormous. I am sure, absolutely 
sure that Bachchan would get a mini¬ 
mum of Rs 30 to 40 lakhs for one 
campaign.” And no one, he says, 
would even blink an eyelid to pay out. 

“As an ad-filmmaker 1 would de¬ 
finitely use stars although they de¬ 
mand a huge amount of money,” 
continues Shekhar, who runs Quasar, 
an ad-film company. “But let us look 
at it this way. A star who commands 
and gets Rs 12 lakhs is worth it.” He 
adds: “Take advertising budgets, 
some of them run into crores (of 
rupees). Now what is 12 lakhs on a 
budget like that? Peanuts.” K. Ravi, 
general manager of Mudra Com¬ 
munications—the agency which roped 
in Richards, Shastri, and the recently 
beknighted Richard Hadlee for a Vim- 
al. campaign—agrees. “The money 
that you pay celebrities is worth it,” he 
says, 'in the first place, identification 


is instant where a really big name is 
concerned. And that is very good for 
the product.” 

No question there. Cinthol safes are 
up. As with Gwalior suitings—called 
*Pataudi suitings’ in many parts of 



India—and Gold Cafe, the two brands ! 
that Pataudi endorses with class and I 
elan; that is why he was chosen in the 
first place. Cema light bulbs, Sridevi’s 
baby, is so popular in the south that 
consumers go to the market and ask 
for Sridevi bulbs. Red &, White has 
kept up its loyal line of smokers, first 
through a Raj Babbar catch the rob¬ 
ber act, and now, with Shroff rescuing 
a waiter from a disastrous fairground 
fire. Another indication about celebri¬ 
ty being in great demand is the fact 
that big film makingfnames have got 
involved. At the top of the heap is 
Ketan Desai, filnf* director Man- 
mohan’s son. Ketan, who was a major 
Bombay producer-director till recent¬ 
ly, is devoting all his time to making 
ad-films, with the elder Desai’s bles¬ 
sings. For him it is not too difficult, 
the Desais know the big Bollywood 
names anyway. “I first did L&T Vi¬ 
sion, an ad-filn>for Larsen & Toubro^ 
(before the company’s Rs 820 crore' 
debenture issue last year),” says 
Ketan. “I know Anil Ambani so I 
bagged the contract. Later, the Modis 
and Everest (Advertising) in New 
Delhi approacl^ me to do the Red & 
White campaign...thev wanted a 
celebrity, I jumped at the offer.” 
Shroff would be the best bet. 








Nothing could 
be better 


Being the Lux dreamgirl 
is still a top draw 



J ust when I thought nothing 
could be better than Lux, 
there was something better. New 
Lux,** said film star Raakhee and 
millions believed her. As they did 
other stars who endorsed the soap, 
making it the only brand—worl¬ 
dwide—which has used celebrities, 
for every major launch event, from 
the film world, ever since it was 
launched in 1929. 

According to Utpal Sengupta, 
general manager. Popular De¬ 
tergents, the brand's New York 
advertising agency was asked in 
1929 to prepare a campaign for 
Lux. A copy writer in Los Angeles, 
the film Mecca, had an idea: she 
suggested something on the lines of 
a girl who uses Lux becomes so 
beautiful that she is mistaken for a 
filmstar. The agency's bosses in 
New York took it a little further— 
they decided to use a real filmstar 
to endorse the product. Ever since. 
Lux has been advertised by stars in 
76 countries. 

Leela Chitnis was the first Indi¬ 
an filmstar to endorse Lux, in its 
'pure white* incarnation. Later, 
stars such as Kamini Kaushal, Nar- 
gis and Meena Kuman became 
Lux stars. 

In the 1960s, when Lux decided 
to go colour—^in blue, green, yel¬ 
low and pink—the top stars of the 
decade helped launch the soaps. 
Mala Sinha, Asha Parekh, Sadha- 
na aod.Waheeda Rehman. Lux's 


1969 relaunch was advertised by 
the next lot of film sirens, including 
Simi Garewal. 

“In the 1960s,’* says Roger C.B. 
Pereira, who runs Bombay-based 
Roger Pereira Communications 
Pvt Ltd, “I had done a mini thesis 
on Lux. 1 met celebrities in India.” 
Pereira says he discovered one 
thing: stars would “die to get into 
the Lux campaign. If a star was 
featured in a Lux campaign it 
meant: she had made it. The cam¬ 
paign was that big for them. A lot 
of Indian filmstars fought to get to 
Lux.” However, he adds, once 
they made it big in the film world, 
they hardly touched the product. 
That may have been true of the 
1960s. But today, the Lux allure 
still holds good for India's top 
female stars. And you can bet Simi 
Garewal would not mind being the 
Lux girl one more time. 


% an ex-model,” says Shroff, 
#%who realises the power of 
advertising, “I must admit that televi¬ 
sion is not bad.” However, he adds: 
“In future, I don’t plan to do many 
ads, but if there is an interesting one, 
whose storyboard (script) is great, 
why not?” 

Indeed. But as much as stars may be 
in demand, and, of course, however 
much money they may demand, just 
having a big name is not enough. 
Suitability for an ad is what matters 
even more than the star. Very simply: 



casting, in much the same way film 
stars are used to, and what lesser 
luminaries such as sportsmen and 
musicians have to cope with if they 


want to be hired as models. “Celebrity 
advertising must have a connection,” 
says Simoes, the ad-man. “Suppose 
Satyajit Ray, the international master 
said in an ad Trom now on my films 
will only be shot with a Nikon W)1 
(camera).* That would be the celebrity 
ad for Nikon all over the world.” Of 
course, he says, Ray will never do it, 
but this was just to illustrate the point 
that there is a direct connection be¬ 
tween the product and the celebrity 
endorsing it. 

“Or take Mithun and the National* 
(video recorder) ads,” continues 
Simoes. “They have him in the right 
context, at the right place and at the 
right time. Mithun has the power, the 
charisma, he is a man of this world.” 
In the same way, he says, Pataudi and 
his wife Sharmila Tagore arc “perfect” 
for Gwalior suitings ads. 

This is a crucial factor, how a star 
personality fits into an advertising 
role. Pataudi, for instance, comes 
across as classy in Gwalior suitings and 
Gold Cafe ads, but he would be a i 
disaster m a tooth powder ad, say I 
industry executives. A Deol or a Dara 
Singh might fit the bill better. “Now if 
you take me in a monkey brand 
matchbox advertisement,” says 
Shekhar, for example, “it will not 
work. The mix of product and celebri¬ 
ty do not jell. There will be absolutely 
no believability.” 

However, sometimes when there is 
a sense of believability, as Shekhar 
calls it, it can actually affect a celebri¬ 
ty’s real profession. And Shekhar is a 
good example. “Look what happened 
to me in Digjam. The exposure was so 
much that I as an actor began suffer¬ 
ing. Even in a role in a film, people 
used to say 'Look, the Diggam man’. 
For an actor that is death.” 

Shekhar’s colleague in the film in¬ 
dustry, and even in the modelling 
trade, Sangeeta Bijlani, disagrees. Bi- 
jlani says she cannot figure out how an 
ad could damage a star and his or her 
film prospects. In fact, it can help fill 
the gap when film offers are few, or 
between movie releases. “There is 
nothing wrong with that,” she says. 
Besides, she adds, refuting the claim 
of a celebrity overshadowing a pro¬ 
duct, the ad strategy is worked out to 
the minutest detail, keeping in mind 
the product, the positioning and the 
target audience. “An ad is presented 
for the product and not the star,” says 
Bijlani. That certainly is the ultimate 
aim of all marketing men, but having a 
celebrity or two around to spread the 
message certainly helps. • 
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Merchants of life 


The finest hospitals in India sendyou home a pauper and the 
worst don V send you home at all 



tew days ago a 
cousin of mine pas¬ 
sed away—a road 
accident victim. He 
was in his prime but 
the injuries he sus¬ 
tained got the better 
of him. After many days in coma in 
the intensive ciare unit of a private 
hospital, he died leaving behind sad¬ 
der (and much poorer) near and dear 
ones. 

Mulling over the events following 
the accident I realised how negligent 
the medical profession has been in 
evolving a trauma-care system which 
suits the economy and culture of our 
country. The ‘finest' hospitals in India 
send you home a pauper and the w(^rst 
don’t send you home at all. 

This is not surprising. Data from the 
United States of America indicates 
that a typical trauma-patient bill 
amounts to about $13.0(K) (Rs 2 
lakhs). Treatment of serious cases end 
up costing many times that amount. 
This is mainly due to the very high cost 
of medical technology. Therefore, 
even if we use low-cost doctors in In¬ 
dia, the trauma-care costs will be un- 
affordably high for a vast majority of 
Indians. Most health insurance 
schemes do not cover costs more than 
Rs 75,000. 

It is obvious that we will not be able 
to afford a replica of the American 
emergency room in every Indian hos¬ 
pital. Yet almost all our medical prac¬ 
titioners keep lamenting the fact that 
we don’t have the latest gadgetry in 
our hospitals. None of them has l^en 
able to explain to me the mechanisms 
of fund raising which will enable every 
hospital in the country to install and 
maintain multi-crore complexes. 

But this is less cause for concern 
than the lack of innovative thinking 
among medical practitioners. They 
just want to import the "'best*'. There 
is little attention being given to studies 
indicating the very low cost- 
effectiveness of much of the latest 
equipment being used in hospitals 
abroad. 

it is high time that trauma manage¬ 


ment is given a little more importan¬ 
ce in India. A court ruling has estab¬ 
lished that treatment of accident vic¬ 
tims is mandatory for all hospitals. If 
this is so, then we have to establish 
procedures and guidelines for equip¬ 
ping, manning and running emergency 
rooms in hospitals of different sizes. 

Firstly, the medical community has 
to decide whether it wants to train 
super specialists in trauma manage¬ 
ment or whether it would be more 
effective to train existing specialists in 
diagnosis and treatment of external 
and internal injuries. In either case we 
have to develop training systems suil- 


pitais, irrespective of their sizes and 
expertise level. These guidelines 
should also prevent hospilalsfrom pur¬ 
chasing expensive equipment whose 
usefulness is under question. We 
could even think of evolving a new 
paradigm for low-cost but effective 
trauma-care. 

There are a few other matters de¬ 
serving attention. For example, hos¬ 
pitals are often short of blood. This is 
because there arc many prejudices 
prevalent in our society against blood 
donation. We must launch a long and 
sustained educational effort to destroy 
these myths. 







InMG a phiah hospital: expensiva 

able for our environment. 

Secondly, we have to design a work¬ 
able system to transport the patient to 
the nearest hospital. In the absence of 
an adequate network of ambulances 
we’ll have to depend on voluntary sys¬ 
tems. We could make it compulsory 
for all professional drivers to undergo 
a one-day emergency-care course. 
Hospitals could also set up funds (with 
the help of donations, etc.) which 
could be used for reimbursing taxi 
drivers bringing victims to the hospit¬ 
al. They could even be paid twice the 
regular fare. 

Thirdly, some guidelines have to be 
established for the standard equip¬ 
ment that must be available in all hos- 


The health insurance system must 
also be made more accessible. Every 
single individual not covered by his 
employers should be able to gain ac» 
cess to good medical treatment at 
reasonable rates. 

Unless medical care is more easily 
available a greater proportion of our 
budget is spent on health care, and we 
establish more realistic and humane 
norms for running our emergency 
rooms, many more young men and 
women are going to die when they 
don't need to. But the pity is they 
won't even be given u fighting chance 
to survive like iny cousin was.® 

The author is a meinber ol the Centre for Bioinedcai 
Engineering. Indian Institute of Technology. New Delhi 
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V. GANGAOHAR 


Serious reservatioiis 


The press unanimously condemns the Mandal Commission report 



Mandal, the mira¬ 
cle worker! He has 
achieved the im¬ 
possible. His re¬ 
commendations on 
the reservation 

-. _ issue have managed 

to unite the media as never before. 

'Ruinous; Disaster; Riding a tiger; 
Back to the past'are some of the edito¬ 
rial epithets hurled at the recom¬ 
mendations. The strongest comments 
are found in an editorial in The Sun¬ 
day Observer headlined/Butchers of 
India*. 

Here it goes: “For India, the age of 
enlightenment, the age of the Mahat¬ 
ma and Jawaharlal, is over. The dark 
ages hav^ dawned. The clock of his¬ 
tory has been put back by a few cen¬ 
turies... And where will all this stop? 
Already caste-oriented political 
formations are taking shape. The 
'Mandalisation* of society can only 
accelerate that process. No voices of 
sanity are left. There is no Mahatma 
who once undertook a fast to persuade 
Dr Ambedkar to abandon separate 
electorates for Scheduled Castes 
There are no sage leaders like Ambed 
kar either. Instead we have political 
butchers who are only interested in 
having their pound of flesh. In this 
crass pursuit they have stabbed India 
and left it to bleed to death 

Even the establishment’s own pap 
er, Indian Express is not at all happy 
at the 'Mandalisation*. Calling accept 
ance of the recommendations of the 
Commission, 'crassly opportunistic* 
the pai>er even calls for a nationwide 
struggle against the recommendations. 
Of course, it has to be peaceful, but 
are agitations, under the present cir¬ 
cumstances ever peaceful? 

Politicians are always happy to ride 
the caste tiger. They do not seem to 
have learnt anything from the experi 
ence of the late Karpoori Thakur, who 
was ultimately swallowed up by the 
casteist populism which he himself had 
evoked! 

Predictable reaction 

Media reactions to the two major 


nazir Bhutto in Pakistan, and the 
'merger' of Kuwait with Iraq with the 
subsequent ominous developments in 
the Gulf region, arc more or less pre¬ 
dictable. 

Quite justifiably Saddam Hussein, 
has been branded from a blackguard 
to a zombie, and some of our com¬ 
mentators are more militant than even 
the Western correspondents. Under 
the circumstances;G.H. Jansen’s de¬ 
spatches from nearer the scene in 
Nicosia which appeared in The Times 
of India are illuminating. According to 
Jansen, Mr Bush, so long taunted as 
the ‘Wimp’ (I.K. Gujral, please note), 
is determined to get rid of Saddam 
Hussein because he is an uppity, in¬ 
subordinate Arab and an inveterate 
enemy of Israel. The US scenario, 
argues Jansen, is to rush Saudi Arabia 
into becoming a participant. in the 
American crusade by provoking or 
staging a supposedly hostile Iraqi 
attack against Saudi Arabia. Hence 


the cooked-up crisis being built on the 
fact that the Iraqi troops are now on 
the Kuwait-Saudi border. 

What our political pundits seem to 
have forgotten is the fact that the mas¬ 
sing of Western (particularly Amer¬ 
ican) forces in the Gulf region has 
opened up an immense fissure within 
the Arab world. Jansen points out that 
the majority of the Arabs are extreme¬ 
ly anti-American for its unswerving 
support to Israel, their bitter and his¬ 
torical enemy. 

Everyone is talking about sanctions 
against Iraq for its illegal annexure of 
Kuwait. Going by the same standards, 
sanctions should also be applied 
against Israel for defying UN resolu¬ 
tions for refusing withdrawals from 
the West Bank, Gaza and the Syrian 
Golan Heights as well as from South¬ 
ern Lebanon. And what a*x)ut Tur¬ 
key’s flouting resolution 353 calling 
for the withdrawal of its 35,000 troops 
from Northern Cyprus. As G.H. Jan- 
























sen puts it succinctly.^lt alldependson 
who the invader is.” 

Benazir baitiiig 

Somehow, I had expected the Indi¬ 
an media to be a lot more sympathetic 
to Benazir Bhutto on being removed 
from power. But most of our commen¬ 
tators seem to be a bit smug and glee¬ 
ful at the ouster, looking at it as a kind 
of comeuppance for alleged corrup¬ 
tion and misrule. The epithet ‘Mr Ten 
Per Cent* about her husband has pro¬ 
voked our scribes even more 
and the general mood seems to be one 
of she-got-what-she-deserved. Not 
much seems to have been written ab¬ 
out the constraints under which Ms 
Bhutto had to operate, the sinister 
role of the military intelligence and 
the link-up of the events in Pakistan 
with what is happening in the Gulf. 

Surprisingly enough, some of the 
best coverage on the Pakistan crisis 
was in the Sunday edition of the Bom¬ 
bay tabloid. The Daily. While col¬ 
umnist Tavleen Singh shed no tears 
for Ms Bhutto, fnder Malhotra con¬ 
cluded that corruption led to her 
downfall (again a more sophisticated 
manner of looking at political happen¬ 
ings). But the most readable and 


objective piece was an interview with 
former foreign secretary, S.K. Singh 
who had functioned as our high com¬ 
missioner in Pakistan. 

Singh, who was made to resign from 
his post refers to the constraints under 
which Ms Bhutto had to operate. 
These compromises weakened her au¬ 
thority as the Prime Minister besides 
lowering her standing with her politic¬ 
al adversaries. Singh made a telling 
comment on the future relationship 
between India and Pakistan, “Who 
are we to decide what the people of 
Pakistan should want? As long as they 
are able to produce a governmental 
system under which the people of 
Pakistan can be our friends, it should 
be all right with us." 

Now, a word or two more about The 
Daily. Started by R K. Karanjia, the 
tabloid, despite a promising begin¬ 
ning, had been .stumbling along. But 
the new management and the Rajat 
Sharma-Fatma Zakaria editorial team 
has jazzed up the paper quite a bit. 
The Sunday Daily, in particular, offers 
a wide variety of articles. The Daily 
would do even better if it regards use if 
as a Bombay newspaper with less 
t'lnphasis on national politics. 

The average reader of The Daily is 
certain to .skip all that stuff on what is 


happening to whom in the Delhi 
bureaucracy and the relative positions 
ofDeshmukh, Seshan, Mahesh Prasad 
or Shiromani Sharma in the power 
struggle. But they would definitely lap 
up stories like the success of the son of 
a port worker residing at a Sewri fish 
market chawl who is all set for higher 
studies at Dallas University in the U.S. 
The father, Mohammad Ali, had 
saved and sacrificed, working over¬ 
time whenever possible, investing ev¬ 
erything he had to give his children a 
decent education. 

Pande-monium 

On the subject of civil servants, the 
Vinod Pande interview to Kumkum 
Chadha has predictably raised a 
storm. Rajiv Gandhi (in Sunday), is 
not amused. “I think it is incredible 
that a cadre civil servant like the 
Cabinet secretary is writing off this 
government and giving it a deadline of 
13 months! Fve never heard anything 
like this before. 

Pandc's favourite journalist, Pritish 
Nandy, rushed to the defence of his 
hero in a front-page, by- 
lined article in The Indepen¬ 
dent. But the more interesting com¬ 
ments on the Pande interview came 
from Tavleen Singh in the Indian Ex¬ 
press column. “Along with his bizarre 
political predictions, Mr Vinod Pande, 
also talked of love and women, and 
the level of his confessions, would be 
disturbing enough in an adolescent, 
leave alone in a man who should be 
thinking of more serious things than 
why he is cynical about women.** Ms 
Singh suggests that Pande, for his next 
inlcn iew, chose; either Savvy or Socie- 
{ ty and tell the readers whether he finds 
(like the BJP MP» Uma Bharati) 
Madhavrao Scindia attractive or not. 

New columnist 

1 have to congratulate 'Dev Fea¬ 
tures*. In their latest recruit for syn¬ 
dication, P.C. Alexander, (former 
principal secretary to Indira Gandhi 
and Rajiv Gandhi) they have found 
someone who writes knowledgeably 
and with an easy, flowing style on his 
life and career. “Both Week maga¬ 
zine and Calcutta's The Telegraph 
are carrying detailed account of the 
present (*Lessons from Haryana*) as 
well as the past (‘How I was hounded 
by Morarji Desai'). # 
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Over a year ago the Indian Defence Review 
(IDR) research team had predicted that Kash¬ 
mir would go up in flames. At that time, the 
team’S‘ findings had largely been ignored. The 
I DR team had also suggested that the uprising 
in Kashmir had been meticulously planned by 
the Pakistani Military, and had sketched out a 
fictitious scenario called ’Operation Topac\ 
which later generated a lot of controversv. 
Many defence analysts believed that Op Topac 
had been unearthed by RA W agents. The I DR 
team, however, insists that Op Topac was a 
fictitious scenario built up through analysis. 

Now, the I DR team has come up with a 
second instalment of the Op Topac scenario. 
Their conclusion is that Pakistan and India are 
headed for war over Kashmir. But war is not 
going to solve any problem: 


ISLAMABAD MARCH 1990 

By the year 1990 the situation in Jammu 
and Kashmir (J&K) had been aggravated to a 
high pitch. The efforts of Pakistan to raise the 
Kashmir issue at the UN had not succeeded. 
The Islamic countries with the sole exception 
of Iran had NOT quite responded to the 
umma in danger angle. On the other hand, 
certain strong measures taken by India cre¬ 
ated problems for the militants and the third 
phase of insurgency as visualised in Op Topac. 
Ms Benazir Bhutto made .some provocative 
statements and continued to assert her coun¬ 
try’s moral right to j^upport the people of 
J&K, but did not seem quite sure how far 
Pakistan could covertly assist the secession¬ 
ists. Ft appeared, rhetoric notwithstanding 
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that she was keen that the situation should not 
escalate into a military conflict with India. 
There were other pressures however! 

In early March 1990, when Ms Benazir 
Bhutto was received at the General Head- 
quarters (GHQ) by General Aslam Beg, the 
morning was still misty and a chili wind was 
blowing from the mountains of Kashmir in the 
North-East. The briefing session which fol¬ 
lowed in the sanctum santorum of the dimly lit 
war room was attended by a small but select 
gathering. 

No one, even in Pakistan, outside the Ops 
Room was quite sure what actually transpired 
that day. During a tea-break, someone men¬ 
tioned the Strategy of Artichoke (an express¬ 
ion frequently used by Abraham Guillen 
whose notions are reflected in several terrorist 
operations. For reference: his book Urban 
Guerrilla Strategy in a lighter vein, meaning 
*to eat bit by bit till you can swallow the 
whole’. 

It is believed that the briefing although 
varied in nature covered the following: 
■The current situation in Afghanistan. 
■Internal situation in Pakistan with particular 
reference to Sindh and Baluchistan. 

■The situation in J&K: this took the max¬ 
imum time and seemed a cause of general 
satisfaction all round. Everyone agreed with 
the point of view that the Kashmiri Muslims 
have been completely alienated and have 
become markedly *anti-Indian'. It was, 
however, expected that the struggle would be 
long and bitter. 

Much else that transpired is not known. It is 



believed that Ms Benazir Bhutto was frank, 
forthcoming and exuded a lot of confidence. It 
is understood that her line of thinking was: 

■ She was not in favour of a war with India, as 
according to her, this would not solve any 
problem. If, however, a war is forced on 
Pakistan, she would not be found wanting in 
the state of readiness required. 

■ The problems in Sindh must be resolved 
with speed. If Muslims continue to kiJi each 
other in Pakistan, they can harSly expect the 
Arab world to condemn the oppression of the 
Muslim umma in Kashmir. 

■ The pVoblems created by the continued and 
prolonged stay of Afghan refugees must be 
contained and curtailed as no speedy resolu¬ 
tion of the Afghan problem was in sight. 

ZARB-E-KAMIL AND OP 
MUSHTARY 

In informal discussions during the Pakistan 
Ambassadors Conference held in the last 
week of March 1990, it was frequently 
asserted that unless the Indian Army was 
tackled, the struggle in Kashmir had no 
future. Many people felt that, in any case, the 
current situation would ultimately lead to a 
military conflict or showdown between India 
and Pakistan. The Pakistani Foreign Minister 
Sahebzada Yakub Khan, however, made a 
formal statement during the Iftar party hosted 
by Mr Meraj Khalid, the National Assembly 
Speaker, to the effect that, Pakistan will not 
be provoked into a war with India [as] it won't 
solve any problem. India also did not want a 
war’. 

In another Iftar party held in a more 
informal atmosphere at the residence of a 
senior retired military officer, the trend of 
thinking, conversation and opinion was: 

■ Zarb-e-Kamil should go ahead full steam 
{Zarb-e-Kamil roughly translated means the 
final or the comprehensive ^stroke or blow). 

■ Op Mushrary should commence at the right 
stage, soon thereafter, ‘A faint heart never 
won a fair lady', someone very important 
remarked. 

A ccrtaui group of well informed persons in 
(xisitions of authority were of the view that 
Op Mushtary, if not Zarb-e-Kamti would lead 
to an all out war. Capture of lateral valleys to 
help Kashmiri insurgents or attacks on Soltoro 
Range under the present circumstances would 
not be tolerated by India. An all out war will 
be extremely risky for Pakistan—if Pakistan 
suffers major setbacks the ‘movement* in 
Kashmir will also fizzle out~-then 'would the 
game be worth the candle?’ someone asked. 

CURRENT INDICATORS 

It was obvious from various trends, bellige¬ 
rent statements from Ms Benazir Bhutto and 
other military indicators, that Pakistan was 
likely to step up support to insurgency in 
Kashmir and terrorism in Punjab in the 



Now it was only a 
matter of time 
before open 
hostilities would 
break out. 
Pakistan 
continued 
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EXTRACT 


Delegations of 
non>political 
Kashmiri 
notables met the 
Governor and 
made it plain 
that this 
‘repressive’ * 
regime would 
invite full 
non>cooperation 
and worse, total 
cooperation with 
the militant 
groups 


cominj: years. At this late, a point of no 
return in hei ielutions uith India would he 
reached vcr\ soon. 

yarb-c-Kamil —seems to pertain to the 
stepped up insurgency combined with civil 
disobedience and non-cooperation. The aims 
during this phase could be: 

■ lo paral>se the civil administration com¬ 
pletely. 

■ Establishment ot a parallel administration 
in selected areas and collection of taxes. 

■ Use of land mines operated by remote 
control to make highways and movement of 
security forces unsate. 

■ Establishment of guerrilla strongholds dar¬ 
ing security forces to attack them. 

Op Miishiary (Jupiict) will commence at a 
certain stage of Zarb-e-Kamil and is likely to 
take the following form: 

■ Extensive and continued tiring, including 
arlillcrv and mortar lire, all along the LC. 

■ Attacks on isolated posts on the EC 
particularly in remote and difficult areas. 

■ Capture of important but les^i defensible 



Pak lawam niMining a bate camp Kn the Siachen area 


tactical features on the Sham.saban Range, 
Kargil, Shyok valley— Soltoro Range and in 
the Punch—Rajouri sectors. 

■ Concentration of forces opposite Amritsar, 
Gurdaspur, Pathankot, Jammu and Akhnur 
and tactical regrouping of forces in Pakistan 
Occupied Kashmir (POK). 

■ Increased Air and LC violations and visible 
movement of reserves opposite selected sec¬ 
tors. 

■ Increase in ‘?errorisiTi' in Jammu and 
Punjab, lines of communication and railways^ 
to be the main targets. 

■ Appearance of well organised guemlla 
forces capable of pitched battles. These will 
be armed with sophisticated weapons which 
would include missiles, heavy morUrs.and 


Stinf^er missiles. 

India's Reactions 

Our reaction to Zarb-e-Kamil and Op 
Mushniry will be graduated but purposeful. 
Strong statements by the Prime Minister (PM) 
apart. India would mean busines.s and aim at 
long term gains This and the inflamed public 
opinion* in India, would ring alarm bells in 
Pakistan. 

There are dangers lurking behind the cur¬ 
rent situation which could be disastrous for 
Pakistan, unless she relents and stops fuelling 
insurgency and tenorism in Ka.shmir and 
Punjab, and armed conflict may become 
inevitable. 

Considering the current circumstances, 
likely developments could be. 

■ (,'oncentration of forces and preliminary 
operations. 

■ Graduated escalation of hostilities in J&K 
leading to a military conflict which could 
remain confined to j&K for a while. 

■ Widening of the conflict into a fourth 
Indo-Pak war, with possible use of the nuclear 
blackmail card. 

DRIFT TOWARDS BELLIGERENCE 
AND CONFLICT 

By April— May 1991) strongly worded state¬ 
ments were being issued by the Prime Minis¬ 
ters of India and Pakistan. Some reps)rts 
suggested that Pakistan's armed forces had 
begun tactical manoeuvres and hectic military 
activity in POK, indicating certain regrouping 
and an operational alert. Civil defence orga¬ 
nisations were activated and even camouflag¬ 
ing of some installations was reported. Plans 
to evacuate civilian population from vulner¬ 
able areas were recently updated. Various 
statements were being made in Pakistan to 
prepare people for any eventuality. 

The Prime Minister of India, Mr VP Singh, 
while intervening in the debate on the de¬ 
mands of the Defence Ministry for grants, 
asked the people to prepare themselves 
psychologically for a war which may be forced 
on the country by Pakistan'. He also made it 
clear, ‘If a war is forced on us, wc are not 
going to stop it till we gain our objectives'. 

The Cabinet Defence Committee of Pakis¬ 
tan presided over by the Prime Minister met 
again, in the first half of April 1990, to review 
the recent events in Kashmir and Afghanis¬ 
tan. The four hour long meeting was attended 
by senior officials including the three Service 
Chiefs and the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Committee. A joint strategy to handle the 
situation in Kashmir and Afghanistan ■ was 
discussed. This meeting was a part of a series 
of such meetings held from March 1990 
onwards. 

With Zarb-e-Kamil and the advent of Op 
Mushtary, a war like situation developed in. 
J&K. After repeated warnings, which went 
unheeded, India attacked certain insurgent 
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EXTRACT 


bases in POK, across the LC. Hot pursuit of 
insurgents escaping to POK lead to some 
major clashes between Pakistani and Indian 
troops, both in the mountain and plains 
sectors of J&K. 

After some more belligerent statements by 
various leaders of India and Pakistan, large 
scale movements and heavy concentration of 
troops was reported on both sides. Air viola¬ 
tions increased steadily. 

Now it was only a matter of time before 
open hostilities would break out. Veiled 
warnings and threats and a lack of support 
from either superpower held back the bellige¬ 
rents to an extent. Pakistan did not. however, 
cease her open abetment of insurgency in 
Kashmir and rather than decreasing, stepped 
up terrorist activities in Punjab. The situation 
therefore, deteriorated speedily. 

In spite of severe economic constraints and 
against better counsel. India and Pakistan 
were drifting towards a war (fourth round) 
once again, in the nineties. 

Activation of LC/Attacks on Lines of 
Communications 

■ Selected bridges or culverts on both Nation¬ 
al Highway IA and Srinagar—Leh road 
started getting destroyed. 

■ Significant infiltration ci^mmcnced on Srina¬ 
gar “-Zopla—Dras- Kargil sectors leading to 
temporary halting of convoys. Zojila was 
given special attention by a complete infiltra¬ 
tion group (code name—Zulfikar). 

Firings and Patrol clashes increased drama¬ 
tically all along the LC especially in Mendhar 
and Punch. All ‘Azad Kashmir* battalions 
commenced using every type of battalion 
support weapons freely, culminating in heavy 
shelling of Punch and selected picquets all 
along the .lammu portion of the LC. 

Very heavy troop concentration began to be 
seen opposite Uri and Tithwal subsectors. It 
became impossible to differentiate between 
*Azad Kashmir volunteers'. Afghan Mujahi¬ 
deen. Light Mujahid battalions of the Pak 
regular army, and Kashmir ‘volunteers' who 
had crossed over and had been given training 
in POK and Pakistan. 

Government officials and VIP's were selec¬ 
tively targetted including the Governor's 
House. 

Siachen and North* East Ladakh 

The daily artillery duelling ongoing for five 
years in Siachen increased dramatically. Sear¬ 
ching fire came down on Siachen base for the 
first time during this period. 

‘Low Lever reconnaissance flights by PAF 
aircraft became commonplace in North East 
Ladakh. (Shallow but selective photo recon¬ 
naissance missions increased between 
Pathankot and Akhnur also. It encompassed 
all roads leading North.) 

Non-Cooperation. At this sta^e, the few 
porters and graziers still cooperating with the 
Indian Army ceased to do so as some of their 
families were systematically butchered in re¬ 


prisal. All porters ceased work. 

Indian Reaction to Zarb-e-Kamil 

India was forced into a steady reinforce¬ 
ment state by Pakistan's actions. It assumed 
massive proportions as preliminary actions of 
Zarb-e-Kamil forced such a move (Pakistan 
had already beefed up POK with a ‘Mountain 
Division' and had brought in an ad-hoc Corps 
Headquarters controlling it's Force Command 
Northern Area (FCNA) and 12 Infantry 
Division to full establishment). The reinforce¬ 
ment of J&K consisted of tested counterin¬ 
surgency formations from the North-East. 
Reserve paramilitary forces in large numbers 
were lifted from the rest of the country leaving 
a police vacuum' in other sensitive flash¬ 
points 

Within the Valley and in selected towns and 
areas elsewhere, increasing cordon and search 
activities now found massive resistance from 
the locals. Delegations of non^-political Kash¬ 
miri notables met the Governor and made it 
plain that this ‘repressive* regime would invite 
full non-cooperation and worse, total coop¬ 



eration with the militant groups. On being 
asked why the militants were being screened 
off and sheltered, these delegations gave a 
slock answer—“We have no choice in the 
matter, we are caught between the crossfire of 
the militants and the Security Forces". And 
either way, the Delhi regime had failed to 
protect what it called it*s own citizens. The 
checks provided by private or public interest 
civil liberty groups were no longer effective in 
curbing government excesses. These groups, 
always quasi-political in nature, further mar¬ 
ginalized known political personalities. 

The Security Forces continued to succeed in 
breaking up militant cells, but found that their 
organization was such that one ceil had no 
knowledge of others. Major successes in neut- 
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showdown 
between India 
and Pakistan. 
The Pakistani 
foreign minister, 
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Yakub Khan, 
said that 
^Pakistan will 
not be provoked 
intoa war with 
India as it won*t 
solve any 
problem* 


ralising top militant leaders found a second 
tier taking over without a break. There was no 
resistance to interrogation of captured mili> 
tants. But weapons of Pakistani and Chinese 
origin continued to be captured and caches 
discovered (in fact many were pointed out by 
captured militants who mostly said, ''we were 
forceably recruited”). 

The problem for the Army now became 
acute as local police information dried up. No 
matter what the quality of a police force admi¬ 
nistration is, they are the best informed agen¬ 
cy, leaving intelligence services far behind. 
Security Forces within the Valley had by then 
developed their own scratch networks. A first 
order intelligence vacuum was slowly develop¬ 
ing within the Valley. 

OPERATION WARCLOUD 

The Politico-strategic Dilemma 

International opinion, especially those of 
the permanent members of the UN Security 
Council disfavoured general war as an option 
to be exercised by either Pakistan or India. 

This had been made clear in unambiguous 
terms by both superpowers time and again. It 
was also made clear that the aggressor would 
invite sanctions other than stoppage of milit¬ 
ary—economic aid. 

General war had other problems attending 
it also. These were: 

(a) Clearly defined strategic aims and objec¬ 
tives were not forthcoming for India, whereas 
Pakistan's were clear—their objective was 
Kashmir, and complementary to it the dec¬ 
laration of 'Khalistan* in c6ntiguous areas of 
the Punjab abetting Jammu province. Both 
these objectives as India saw them, were in 
fact one strategic objective for Pakistan. 

(b) What was the strategic/operational limit 
beyond which the war itself would prove 
counter productive? In this, cases had to be 
built in with regard to demonstrative use of 
nuclear or chemical weapons by the adver¬ 
sary. 

(c) Clearly a strategy of pre-emption favoured 
Pakistan, provided it restricted itself to the 
Jammu border all the way to Siachen. TTiey 
could justify ingress into Northern Punjab 
only as a military necessity unless appeals 
went out from those areas asking for libera¬ 
tion, by say, a Khalistan government in exile. 
They could justify this in their minds at least 
as a reverse 1971 situation. The 'Beg Doc¬ 
trine' posited absorption in one area, while 
counter vailing assets were grabbed in a far 
more politically sensitive area. This was the 
essence of the so called new doctrine (which 
was not new in the military sense at all). 
Pakistan's justification came from losses in 
sensitive Northern territories in Op Mushtary, 
Here the 60 year lease of this area to Britain 
was twisted presented. 

(d) Afghanistan had shown little interest dur- 
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mg the Zarh-e-Kamil phase in activating 
Pakistan's Western borders Later matters 
changed for the belter for India. 

(e) The 'Domino Syndrome, Indian planners 
had to contend with a possible break up in 
Pakistan's polity having a corresponding 
effect in North West and North Hast India. 

CONCLUSION 

The PAF did not have sufficient means to 
deploy assets simultaneously for all tasks de¬ 
manded of it. It had to rapidly switch priori¬ 
ties depending on the ground and sea situa¬ 
tion. However, it did manage to support fully, 
the main politico-strategic thrust of Pakistan's 
war plans. Their aims and objectives were 
clearer. 

The Indian effort, large as it was, did not 
pay the dividends expected of a modern air 
fleet. The cause lay not in the equipment but 
in joint operations. It failed again, throughout 
the spectrum of the air battle. Procedures and 
methods were so wrapped in red tape, that the 
outstanding principles like concentration, fle¬ 
xibility, and economy of effort went abegging. 








Navy 

This lime round, the PN was not bottled up 
in the harbour. Its task forces, a com¬ 
plementary mix of small missile armed craft 
operating with larger surface combatants, and 
supported by a reasonably good Maritime Re¬ 
connaissance effort remained near their con¬ 
tinental shelf with enough sea room South¬ 
wards to await the IN’s initiative. Their sub¬ 
marine arm ranged out into the South Ara¬ 
bian sea and tied up assets (It was meant for 
that) of the Indian Eastern Fleet in the Bay of 
Bengal. 

The IN efforts at bringing the Pakistani 
Navy elements to battle proved difficult as the 
PN would not accept these engagem:;nts. The 
country was to learn not to be plunged into 
gloom every time a ship was lost. Maritime air 
effort proved inadequate in numbers. The IN 
did try to draw away the PN at least upto the 
limits of maritime strike aircraft range but the 
latter would not budge. This certainly helped 
in both blockade and contraband control 
when and where applied. For the first time, a 
comprehensive warning was sent out to inter¬ 


national shipping of all registry not to 
approach within 150 to 200 nm of the 700 km 
Pakistani coast. At one stage, four Western 
Navies had deployed elements on the outer 
arc stretching as it did from the Iranian coast 
to Kutch. 

Karachi's port facilities were heavily dam¬ 
aged again by air and long range missile action 
and this had an enormous political impact in 
Sindh province where a feeling arose that 
because of "what the west Punjabi's had 
started—we art getting the big stick’. A sea¬ 
borne raid in strength. West of Karachi got 
entangled with American assets leading to a 
major diplomatic furore. The amphibious raid 
would have been more successful if extrication 
had been planned properly. 

A geographically compact country, under¬ 
developed economically, militarily aided far 
beyond its intrinsic ability to sustain, has both 
enormous advantages as well as disadvantages 
especially in a long drawn out conflict of attri¬ 
tion. Pakistan, one such country, was able to 
derive psychological advantage out of pin 
pricks applied far away, whereas India had to 
show concrete and solid results with assets 
bought the hard way. 

EPILOGUE 

Military 

Compared to the losses in material and man¬ 
power casualities, the stalemated Op Ware- 
loud managed to produce virtually no results 
worth the effort. It is emphasised again, that a 
compact, relatively smaller nation is not 
necessarily a weaker nation. ITiis is specially 
true for limited duration or limited war. Total 
war has not been in vogue, at least after the 
Second World War. Depending on the read¬ 
er’s viewpoint', total war has not visited any 
political entity since Carthage. 

The main aspects of Ops 'Mushtary' and 
*Warcioud' are: 

Territory 

Pakistan. On the day an interim ceasefire 
came into force, both India and Pakistan were 
holding precariously on to areas South West 
of the Soltoro R: ige. Who had captured what 
and held it in sufficient strength became de¬ 
batable. Pakistan still held Khapalu, and 
while Indian forces were sitting on their Line 
of Communication, near Jaurian, Akhnur, 
Jammu and Samba, she still held very small 
lodgments. 

In the Gurdaspur sector, between Dera 
Baba Nakak (Jassar) and Pathankot she had 
fallen back on the River Ravi holding her own 
enclaves across the river. The destruction in 
this district especially of irrigation assets was 
enormous. For instance, whole lengths" of 
flood control embankments had been bull¬ 
dozed away, and canal linings ripped out. In 
the armoured—artillery battles whole villages 
had been razed to the ground. In Sind, she did 
lose territory in the deep South. She gained 


Benazir was not 
in favour of a 
war with India, 
as according to 
her, this would 
not solve any 
problem. If, 
however, a war 
is forced on 
Pakistan, she 
would not be 
found wanting in 
the state of 
readiness 
required 
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Shahgarh bulge and a small piece on the Gu¬ 
jarat—Rajasthan state boundary. 

India, Her main gains on the Saddique line 
of canals now became a contentious issue. 
Pakistan's holding corps penetrated in a nar¬ 
row front had not disintegrated on the flanks. 
Both the strike corps mechanised forces were 
mixed up in great details over a 600 sq km 
area. Who held what, became the question 
since no specific 'Line' had been reached and 
consolidated. Pakistan had to admit the loss of 
approximately 300 sq. km where an expanded 
bridgehead and corridor remained firmly in 
Indian hands. India thereafter gained a small 
bit North West of the Tanot bulge, and much 
wasteland in Southern Sind reaching out to 
Umarkot. 

Material 

Pakistan. Very high material losses were im- i 
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In the final 
analysis, the 
main political 
and strategic 
objectives 
remained 
unattainable at 
the end of the 
war. Pakistan 
could make no 
headway in 
India. India too 
failed to defeat 
Pakistan 


posed on her, depleting her mechanised forces 
and their war reserves. Her Airforce losses 
was heavy mainly because of overuse. She was 
down to two depleted sqadrons from an ori¬ 
ginal three. In Kashmir and the Sind, mecha¬ 
nised battle casualty rates were very high. 
Material losses were heavy enough for Pakis¬ 
tan regrouping armour, armoured infantry 
and air defence assets immediately awaiting 
further accretion from abroad. At the end of 
the hostilities (officially speaking) she was in 
the position of reconstituting her strike re¬ 
serves as one full and other 'Light' capable of 
limited offensives only. 

India. Tank and aircraft losses were heavy 
in absolute terms. The more you use, the less 
you lose is a correct idiom if concentration is 
achieved. This was iiot the case, even though 
belated efforts were made to reorganise 
armour into independent bridges before the 
commencement of Op Warcloud. 

Reserves, Wastage rates were higher than 
twice the figures catered for. 

Cost. When a war is to be fought, either do 


not count the money involved or fight it on the 
diplomatic front. There is no other way. The 
armed forces are not a commodity taking up 
warehouse space. Yes, modern war does cost 
money. Its returns are seen politically in our 
context, since reparations or capture of terri¬ 
tory in lieu, does not form part of the strategic 
calculus. 

Political Effect 

In the final analysis, the main political and 
strategic objectives remained unattainable at 
the end of the war. Pakistan could not make 
any headway in Kashmir or elsewhere, India 
too was unable to defeat Pakistan conclusive¬ 
ly. “However, the setback to their respective 
economies made them more dependent and 
vulnerable to outside influences. 

The balance sheet at the end of Op Warc^ 
loud showed that this war too was a costly 
waste of effort, resulting only in human suffer¬ 
ing and colossal material damage without 
solving any of the basic problems between the 
two countries. All this has several lessons and 
points to certain alternatives. 

Pointers for Pakistan 

■ Kashmir cannot he annexed through a war, 
be it low intensity or conventional. So why not 
seek realistic alternatives through negotia¬ 
tions. 

■ The bogey of ummain danger hurts Kash¬ 
miris and the majority of the ummain India, 
which resides outside the Kashmir Valley. 

■ Discussions and negotiations within a South 
Asian economic federation like the South 
Asian Association of Regional Cooperation 
(SAARC) and a genuine no war agreement, 
within the subcontinent, would be more likely 
to open up Kashmir for Pakistan rather than 
any conflict. 

Pointers for India 

■ Advocate peace through a South Asian eco¬ 
nomic forum or some such arrangement, in 
which Pakistan has a prominent position and a 
major role. 

■ Discourage, talk of war and advocates of 
arms race, particularly those who seek the 
so-called nuclear deterrence. Instead, bring 
Pakistan to the negotiating table for a Nuclear 
Proliferation Treaty (NPT) and troops reduc¬ 
tion talks. 

■ An autonomous Kashmir region including 
POK within the Indian Union with soft bor¬ 
ders with Pakistan may provide a solution. 

Conclusion 

Op Zarb-e-Kamii Op Mushtary and Op 
Warcloud are fictitious scenarios but have 
been based on existing probabilities and reali¬ 
ties on the ground. The acutal 'thrust lines’ 
may differ in reality but the net result will be 
strikingly similar, to the one depicted here, if 
anything resembling these scenarios are 
enacted in the 1990s. • 
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The direct look 

Indian politicians don’t realise its importance on TV 


'rhere were two not¬ 
able television com¬ 
mercials in mid- 
August; the Pepsi 
launch and the Red 
Fort speech. There 
were some important 
differences: one was longer and the 
other was better produced, the Prime 
Minister was peddling the common 
touch while Remo and Juhi were 
selling the exclusive cachet of star¬ 
dom, but both sales pitches told us a 
great deal about their intended audi¬ 
ences. 

7’he Pepsi commercial was aimed at 
the new middle class, that wonderful 
mongrel jointly sired by Jackson and 
Jalota. It was all veiy nicely Calcut¬ 
ta—a Goan rocker and a filmi 
heroine, Indian dance steps to West¬ 
ern rhythms, a multinational brand 
name gone breezily native (Lehar 
Pepsi). 

Juhi Chaw la and Remo Fernandes 
made a direct pitch to camera' they 
gave it all they had—eyes, teeth, 
smiles, joie dc Wvre, everything. V'.P. 
Singh never so much as looked at 
Doordarshan's lenses. He knew that 
he had a nationwide audience on 
network television—his speech map¬ 
ped the Indian electorate segment by 
segment. But in the manner of his 
address, he made believe that he was 
talking to the invited audience at the 
Lai Quila. 

This could only happen in India. I 
once sat for a whole afternoon in the 
visitors’ gallery of the American Sen¬ 
ate. It was a slow summer afternoon— 
there were barely a dozen Senators 
present. But the senior Senator from 
Maine, undeterred by the meagreness 
of the physically present, spoke with a 
rhetorical passion worthy of the Ram 
Lila Maidan or the Boat Club. 
Throughout his speech, he never once 
looked at his colleagues in the House : 
his gaze, his eloquence, his entire 
being was focused on the little glass 
lens beyond which sat the nation, 
mute before its telly screens. 

In India, television audiences don’t 
like being eddfessed directly. We 



assume that television is a window on 
the real world, the world out there. 
We see ourselves as curious pedes¬ 
trians or casual passers-by, watching 
accidents happen and traffic flow 
past. So, the idea of being directly 
addressed, of being the primary audi¬ 
ence for a speech, is as unsettling as 
the possibility of a road accident being 
staged for the benefit of the man on 
the pavement. Which is why, even in 


Ms Aloeiquerque’s eyes lose the auto¬ 
cue and dart downwards. It seems 
very like incompetence, where once it 
had been the most normal thing in the 
world. I’ve grown to value the slick 
illiis'*^n of directness. 

It IS partly because commercials, as 
they get better and better, arc remak¬ 
ing oui attitudes. We aren't spectators 
any more---wc're customers. 
We've grown used to being explicitly 



V.P. Skighdellveriiig his Indapsiidsncs day address: ignoring the camera 


the darkest days of .he Lmergency, 
Mrs Gandhi was always shown har; 5 in- 
guing someone else. More recently, 
with the grotesque K.K. Tewary at the 
helm, Doordarshan had Rajiv on our 
screens continuously, but he sfx)ke to 
us indirectly via rallies and confer¬ 
ences. For the same rci«^on, when he 
spoke on l^ August. V.P. Singh 
pretended the cameras weren't there. 

But It's only a matter of time. 1 
remember how disconcerting it was 
when Doordarshan's newsreaders be¬ 
gan using the autocue. 1 didn't mind 
them looking up occasionally from 
their scripts, but looking directly into 
my eyes for minutes on end seemed 
presumptuously intimate. Besides, it 
didn’t seem authentically the news 
without *the authoritative presence of 
the script. It felt as though they were 
tnaking it up. 

But I and everyone else got used to 
it in time. Nbw I feel impatient when 


courted and wooed. We mightn’t suc¬ 
cumb. but wc expect performers on 
the box to try to seduce us. Remo and 
Juhi do their best. 

So give it a few years and the Prasar 
Bharati Bill and perhaps it won't seem 
bizarre that at election lime, Amer¬ 
ican politicians buy television time for 
campaign commercials. Or that the 
electorate takes such advertisements 
seriously. After all, British MPs took 
lessons in deportment when cameras 
were let into Parliament. Perhaps five 
years from now, on Independence 
Day, V.P. Singh will speak his whole 
speech into the television camera with 
a picturesque detail of the Red Fort in 
backdrop for tradition's sake. He'll 
look into our eyes and we will look 
into his and India shall be one for 
those minutes—a nation in electronic 
communion. Franchised by our 
screens, we shall be sovereign. We, 
the people....# 











What’s the tab? 

■ It’s being billed as India’s 
first English tabloid on 
films. Cehren Cine Tab, 
priced at Rs 3, hit the 
stands last week and joined 
the mob of film mags and 
rags on display. Edited by 
Bharathi S. Pradhan, the 
tabloid was launched at a 
star-studded function. Mul* 
tichannel, the group that 
pioneered video advertising 
in India, is behind the tab¬ 
loid. The inaugural issue 
has an interview with 
Meenakshi Seshadri and 
exposes the secret love of 
Aamir Khan, besides the 
usual starry stories pep¬ 
pered with gossip. 

There’s more to 
sand 

■ Manmohan Mahapatra is 
a sculptor with a difference. 
His exquisite figures are 
not made of metal or clay, 
but sand. And his work¬ 
shop is the beach at Puri. 
For 13 years he has ex¬ 
perimented with sand art to 
gain near perfection~the 
beautiful figures testify to 
his creativity. In 1977, 
Mahapatra got the idea of 
making sand models while 
watching children build 


ODDS AND TRENDS 



Mahapatra’s sand work on the Puri bMchiexquisRe creation 


sand castles on the beach. 
After ten years of hard 
work, he established the 
Academy of Sand Art Cul¬ 


ture on 25 December 1987. 
By then Mahapatra and his 
art had caught the local im¬ 
agination and there was no 
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dearth of students. But 
Mahapatra, not content 
with just local recognition, 
wishes to popularise this 
new art form on the nation¬ 
al level and, if possible, 
spread it beyond India as 
well. 

Born in a family that 
boasts of an artistic tradi¬ 
tion, Mahapatra says he has 
never had any formal train¬ 
ing. It’s his inherent skill, 
interest in his “hobby’' and 
his family background that 
have helped him perfect his 
art. And he is determined 
not to let all this hard work 
go to waste. Plans are afoot 
to open a branch of the 
Academy of Sand Art Cul¬ 
ture in Calcutta (if funds 
permit that is, says Maha¬ 
patra) and maybe else¬ 
where too. 


MILESTONES 


DM: Krishnan Nair, noted Kathakali exponent and 
Padmashri winner, after a prolonged illness in 
Thiruvananthapuram on 15 August. 

Scored: Sachin Tendulkar his first test century at Old 
Trafford in England on 14 August saving the match for his 
team in the second test match between India and England. 

Appointed: Ratan Tata as a director of Haldia 
Petrochemicals Limited with effect from 1 August. 

DIamIsaad: Four Haryana Cabinet mini.sters, Hira Nand 
Arya, O.P. Bhardwa|, Maha Singh and Balbir Singh 

SainI on 10 August for rebelling against the chief mini.ster, 
Hukum Singh. 

Adjourned: The hearing of the US $470 million Bhopal 
gaa diaaater aettlennent case on lo August tin 28 
August by the Supreme Court. 


Resigned: R.K. Lakshman , chairman and managing 
director of the India Tourism Development Corporation 
(ITDC) on 8 August, five months before the end of his 
extension period. 

Died: Dr Qopal Singh, former Governor of Goa and 
Nagaland in New Delhi on 8 August, due to heart failure. 

Sworn-in: Dr Sanjay Singh, as a member of the Rajya 
Sabha on 7 August. 

DIamIssed: Benazir Bhutto, Prime Minister of Pakistan, 
by President Ghulam Ishaq Khan on 6 August, who 
accused the PPP government of nepotism, corruption and 
inability to control deteriorating law and order situation. 


Invaded: Kuwait, by neighbouring country Iraq on 2 
August. 
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SUNDAY WEEK 




BEGINNING 26 AUGUST 1990 BY AMRITLAL 


AltlES (2fMiircli-^20 April) 

This is a week of changes* Ypur drive and 
, ambition are going to help you to implement' 
your plans. But yoiir professional success 
' could cause jealousy among your relatives. 

1—jBH Secret associations will be helpful. 

Good dates; 26,28 and I 
Lucky fiumbers: 2.5 and 7 
Favourable direction: West 

TALRUS (21 April—20 May) 

B Thc domestic front will remain peaceful and 
be a source of joy for you. This is an excellent 
week for roipatice. courtship and marriage. 
Professionuls are likely to receive transfer 

Good dates; 28. 30 and 
Lucky numbers: 1.3 and 6 
Favourable dir<*etion: St>uTh 

GEMIN I (21 May—20 June) 

HPIpn The stais will lavour you this week. But do 
[JJ*J not be over-confident. Romance is in the 

j 4>ffinc. f'or others, this is going to be a hectic 
J| 1 week. Your social engagements will keep you 
-jHt. J busy. I'Tiends will call upon you. 

Good dates: 27. 2*^ and 3U 
l.ucky numbers; 1.5 and 7 
Favourable direction: Last 

CANCER (21 June—20 July) 

r|||f ^ This IS a very gt>od week for you. Difficulties 
linA may arise on The professional fri»nt hut they 
will be sorted out. I'he period is favourable 
’jgjqll for romance, courtship and marriage 

M Consult vour elders before taking a deci.sion. 
GockI dates: 26. 27 and 29 
Lucky numbers: 4.7 and 8 
Favourable direction; North-west 


LIBRA (21 September—20 October) 

There might he a few problems for you. You. 
A I A iidvised to pay attentiun to the minutest 
M1M details of \our work. Property matters may 
■■Hw cause concern to you. Keep an eye on your 
mSHBLI health. The time is not ripe for romance. 
Good dates: 27. 3(i and I 
Lucky numbers: 6. 7 and 9 
Favourable direction: South 


SCORPIO (21 October—20 November) 

g n Your intiniion will help you to tide over your 
{ problems Your etforts mav not bear fruit. 

I Do not be disheartened anil avoid taking 
f hastv decisions Keep your cool. 

Avuid taking unnecessary risks. 

Good dates: 26, 29 a net 31 
Lucky numbers: 3. > and S 
Favourable direction: Norili-wcM 

SAGriTARIDS (21 November—20 December) 

a l his IS nut a t.ivouiable week for you. Be 
cautious on the domestic front. However, 
keep up the good work you have been doir^ 
He caretul with your finances, C'ontractors 
will be successful. 

Good dates: 28. .^n.md I 
Luck> numbers: 1.4 and ? 

Favourable direction: South-east 

CAPRICORN (2! December—20 January) 

You will make remarkable progress this 
If week 1 hose in service will be praised by 

I their seniors, I’lnancially. this is going to be a 

lucky week tor a windfall is tn the offing. But 
llaiiSLi check extras agancc. 
iiood dates: 29. 31 and I 
Lucky numbers: 2.4 and 6 
Fa vou rable direc t ion: W e st 


LEO (21 July—20 August) 

SSMB Keep an eye on your health this week 

Businessmen should sort out their differences 
BnS with their partners. A fairly good week for 

peaT'cfuf domestic front will be 

Good dates: 30.3 L and I 
Lucky numbers: 2.4 and 9 
Favourable dtireclion: North 

VIRGO (21 August—20 September) 

M||n| Profes.sionHls will be very busy this week. A 
BiDH promotion is in the offiitg. This is an excellent 
week for romance: you will be successful in 
. I i fihding a partner for your life. Pay aitcntum to 
^3t .1 your .family this week. 

Good(bites: 28.29 and 31 
Lu^y mmiber^^ 5,7 afid8 
FfivotjU'iliiW 


AQDAKIV^S (21 January—20 February) 

A nyderatclv lavouiable week for you. But 
you Tire likelv to have some financial 
problems. Do not he disappointed. Patients 
in liospitals will show- remarkable progress, 
lake cave ot your health. 

Good dates: 26. 28 and 31) 

Lucky numbers; 4, 5 and V 
Favourable direction: Ninth 

PISCES (21 February—20 March) 

Businessmen will lx* successful. Avoid 
unneccssiiry risks. This is ajiood week for 
romance biit it is not the right time for 
marriage. Ibc domestic front is likely to pose 
a few problems. 

Gtioddates:27,29and> 

Lucky numbers; 4.7 aiul 9 

Favourable direction: East . . 


.^AIJfAllWfiRSsSCORflO—CAPRICORN 
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IDBI Capital Bonds 
An attractive instrument 
for exemption from 
Canital Gains Tax. 



• Available at par 
throughout the year. 

• Exemption from Capital 
Gains tax under Section ■ 
54 E of the Income Tax Act, 
1961, 

• Exemption from Wealth 
tax under Section 5(1) 
(xvie) of the Wealth Tax 
Act, 1957 

• Income tax benefit under 
Section SOL. 

• Interest at 9% p.a. payable 
half yearly. 

• At the investor’s option, 
interest for the full period 
of 3 years can be paid in 
advance on discounted 
basis. 

• No deduction of tax at 
source. 

• Outstation cheques 
accepted and cost of 
collection will be borne by 
IDBI. 




For further details contact the nearest IDBI office or write to Manager 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BANK OF INDIA 

IDBI 'rOWER, Cuffc Parade, Colaba, Bombay 4(KJ 005. 





RANDOM NOTES 



Off with the Dal, 
on with the BJP 

■ h the Indian Express 
planning to change 
its editoilai position? The 
pro-BJP/RSS. anti- 
Congress position, that is. 

In the last few months 
the BJP has been left at 
home while the Express 
leader-writers flirted with 
the V.P. Singh faction of 
the Janata Dal. 

But it now looks as if ihe 
Express has rediscovered 
the virtues of fidelity. In a 
recent interview to a New- 
York based newspaper, 
Ramnath Goenka proc¬ 
laimed support for the BJP- 
RSS line, reasserting his 
pride in Hinduism. 

At the same time, the 
Express has launched un¬ 
precedented attacks on the 


Ml AKI^INC LNIKAI-MAI I 

Devi Lai is one of the great 
minds of the 16th century. 

^ DISGRUNfU'D JANATA DAL MP 
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malani was busv in Parlia¬ 
ment all day. So. the plane 
stayed m waiting until late 
m the evening, awaiting the 
intrepid lawyer’s pleasure. 


Khullar 

Liberatioii Front 

a The last time the 
cimntry went to the 
polls, lournalist-turned' 
politico Inderjii convinced 
Subash (ihisingh to field 
him in Gorkha tesritory. 
And thanks to the Gorkha 
National Liberation Front 
network, the mediaman 
managed to win the elec¬ 
tion. 

This time, however— 
assuming that a mid-term 
election iscalled—Ghisingh 
IS unlikely to he quite so 


Ram lethmalani: hang on, Pm coming 


On the one hand, the 
Raja assures Parliament 
that iustice will be done in 
the case and reinstates the 
private counsels. But on 
the other. Sanjay Siiigh the 
prime accused is nominated 
to the Rajya Sabha, and 
remains *he PM's favourite 
person. 

The Uttar Pradesh gov¬ 
ernment also seems to be 


following the Raja’s lead in 
this regard. So. regardless 
of the fact that the state is 
fighting the case against the 
princeling of Amethi, 
Mulayam Singh Yadav sent 
the government plane over 
to Delhi to fetch Sanjay 
Singh’s lawyer. Ram Jeth- 
malani to l.ucknow. 

The craft arrived at 11 in 
the mornmi£. but Ram Jeth- 



Ramiwth Goofifca:garvoo 
ksiKh hum Hindu Imki 

new caste coalition that the 
Raja is hastily cobbling 
together (see CoverstoryHo 
win the election. 

This su^ests that the Ex¬ 
press will not be able to 
support the Janata Dal. 
And the BJP may be the 
net gainer. 


Fiyliyeveniiig 

operator 

■ The government's 
behaviour, apropos 
th$ Syed Modi case, gets 
dwfiouier and curiouser. 




ERMOMETER 


BJP decision-makers—the second 
run^ 

■ S*S« Bhaitdari: Most policy decisions are taken 
after consulting him. He would like Advani to continue 
as party president and is therefore opposing the 
candidature of M.M. Joshi. 


■ AsflwM Kimiar: Fund collector of the BJP. he is 
on M.M. Joshi's side. But his advice is being taken only 
in Bihar and UP, 


R Okibifid Acharya: Preteh ds to be a second-rung 
leader. But his influence is stronger than his profile 
suggests. He is Nagpur's man in the BJP. 


■ JoK. Mn/Saidar Angrat Have nsen on the 
Scindia network. But now both have emerged as 
powers in their own right. Jain is extraordinarily 
connected and Angre runs Madhya Pradesh. 


1 


InderjH; BSPaMMedl 

cooperative. So, Inderjit 
has turned his eye to more 
promising pastures. 

The Bahujan Samaj Par¬ 
ly (BSP), in other words. 
He has taken on the role of 
adviser to Mayavati. a 
senior BSP leader. And 
spends all his time in Parlia¬ 
ment, briefing her on va¬ 
rious issues and preparing 
copious notes for her. 

The modus operandi is 
simple. If the Lok Sabha is 
dissolved, as may well hap¬ 
pen, Inderjit wilt not go to 
the hustings. Instead, he 
will prevail upon the BSP 
to get him a RajVa Sabha 
nomination. 

And going by his success 
with Mayavatiji, this plan 
may well tyork. • 
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JHP;.|i|iNli^yb^ noticed 
of 

lini^.fiolh Sutler Steno 
Figure? 

"^ek, the saf^ri-imited 
1 ttW rose to but feet 
demanded to know- 
.V.Pf.- Singh'i why a 
fucing crionnat 

•|ii|W.ges’“ Jhad been, 

dj^ntedtaaNi^ office in 
^^etnment. 

i!^.MiMbe :.f(n)a ijetotted that ’ 
Urdoid ,be better placed 
i^vniRtniret this iRiestkm . Jf 
hil^ipf^i^^il^aired MPeould 
udio the man in 

^^Wiliti'HTiQtl W 3 S* 

Ww I teli wit? 
|^, oiil,^said ^a- 


MHARD AT CENTRAL HALL 

Ra jivji hasn't come to 
Parliament because ho has a bad 
throat. 

ACONGRESS(I) MP 

Why?Has he put his foot in his 
mouth again? 

A JANATA DAL MP 






■ :-Aftethr!i-ini»f^td^^ 

^NDAY 

. in which fihat^igliah. 
; .Sinha- toM. 


themvernmeitt can^g.iMt' 
v^hdQtiks against in' foies.', 
the BihaVi bahu found him>J 
seif in disgrace. The Raja' 
refused to see him. white 
Janata Da}, workers aeteif 


Choi^waAm 

■ The on-going battle 
in tbe environment 
•tniiiisiry between Nilantani 
Rontray and.Maneka Gan* 
dht gets more, ancf'>du<e: 
farcicai with eveif^'fwuiig 
day. '■ ' ;* 

The lafest ritw centres, oh, 
the heliooptm .oMiiqad, 


the ininisiry. The minister 
is hell-bent on surrendering 
them, on the grounds that 
his department has no use 
for tbem>. But his minister 
of state thinks differently. 
, According ti». Maneka. 
the task of^safisjiiiardinji'oui;. 
friig^'IsiaBphere win . be 
severely, curtdiittd if the 
ctM^jpeffs are ,giwn inp.... 


;§^''whgd he‘$ not play-r 
ilHC'tidcner. RKO is 
e»fEOitisging. his pro*' 
SvB.. AJifatwatia ahd 
fhnkkr 'Pandey to leap 
' aiid .dbwn and' 'wave 
t tanti in die tdr. while 
reUiwihg ** V.'F. Binghw rex^ 

n BMbn 


tile 'Coiigresa; offtcjat 
leaifcislifh!|.is 









j. ’ j. '1^.' 



i^daiidtV.-^be^ 
>«ut<isp<niiieHeW to 
Bi^’i etbnies hofn 

^.{^.•’ISBQgl^=offfle' 































The Indian Rope Trick. 
As performed by 
a 12 month old. 



Some years ago, the textile 
industry in India btouf^t in 
hi^y sophisticated, hi^' 
aiijet and projectile 
weaving boms. This meant the 
industry needed top quality, 
zeroKlefect yam. 

Yam dut’s electronically 
cleared, spliced, knot'Iess and 
contamination'lm. Yam that 


looms, enhancing bodi 
productivity and quality of 
fabric. 

M _ Yam q)un on the very finest 
^ if in machinery including the 
' ^ latest generation Autoconers 
238 and Two-for-One 
Twisters. 

Yam manufactured by Indo 
Rama. A company diat, in its 
very first year, has won die 
heuts of all leading fabric 
manufacturers in die country, 
and has exported over 
50 percent of its production to 





And as die top weavers in 
India and Eurqie wonder at 
die Indian Rope Tridc, we 
allow oursdlves a small smile. 

After all, we have the entire 
future to bole forward to. And 
many mote yams to spin! 



ifiniTm(i)iitDi 


We^ have/cHily/scratched/die ^surface 






Iko S'M. Pzcrpl^. 'H-c lov-cs- 

* 

clrui^pj^^ . S’Ac- lovt^ ■ 


lk£A/l_ i^tpUZ^ Icn/t^ Lu^<ji 


Silk sheen ... silken feel 



LINTA8 (CAL)/BP/I.S/P2/a6l« 
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Break the ice 

with the fi0, smooth choice! 





TELEVISION 


Dboniarslian 

PvtLM? 

Allowing private enterprise 
into television may be the 
'only way out. 


SPECIAL REPORT 


CiMirerai 

< Basa’sHeri Brigade 


NEWSWATCH 


PiiHingafast 

one 

Jayalalitha turns the tabl^ 
on her party rebels and the 
DMK government 
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End of the Gulf 
dream 
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A late 
realisation 


T he interview with Rajiv 
Gandhi (Time to he 
frank, 12—18 August) was 
excellent. It seemed as if 
the former Prime Minister 
is no longer complacent 
and is ready to accept that 
both the Congress party 
and his own image need to 
be refurbished, if he wants 
to make a comeback. 

Most Congressmen have 
realised that whatever be 
his shortcomings and draw¬ 
backs, Rajiv Gandhi still 
remains their greatest 
asset. Given Rajiv's fame. 


■ The first formal inter¬ 
view of the former Prime 
Minister showed Rajiv 
Gandhi in a new light— 
relaxed, unassuming and 
happy to be away from the 
glare of publicity. The con¬ 
versation was really free 
and frank, as a result of 
which a lot of confusion has 
been cleared. 

Rajiv was really candid 
enough to admit the organi¬ 
sational failures of his party 
in the last parliamentary 
elections, which was re¬ 
sponsible for his downfall. 
Therefore, it is high time 
that Rajiv started setting 
his house in order. 

Pranab Haara, Bankura (Wast 
Bangat) 

■ Rajiv Gandhi was very 
frank and forthright in his 
interview. He has acknow¬ 
ledged his mistakes as the 
Prime Minister and as the 
Congress party president. 
So if he makes a comeback, 
he is bound to be much 
better than what he was. 
Therefore, given the 
chance, Rajiv might prove 
that he can really rise to the 
occasion. But first, he 
should weed out all 


a grave mistake by support¬ 
ing the then chief minister 
Farooq Abdullah, whose 
credibility was nil. The 
common man felt alienated 
with Abdullah's style of 
functioning while the ter¬ 
rorists took over the admi¬ 
nistration in the Valley. 

Rajiv was also not firm 
enough to tackle the Ram 
Janmabhoomi/Babri Mas- 
jid issue. He needlessly ex¬ 
ploited it for political gains 
and blew it out of propor¬ 
tions. Now it threatens to 
tear apart the social fabric 
of the entire nation. The 
Rajiv era should be forgot¬ 
ten as a bad dream and we 
should look forward to a 
better future under the 
National Front govern¬ 
ment. 

BoMtOaa, Bangaiora 
(Karnataka) 


Oiti shanti! Om 


T he article {But Angre is 
cuter, 5 —11 August) 
was absolutely shocking. I 
deny that 1 have ever used 
the kind of words you have 
mentioned as uttered by me 
about Madhavrao Scindia. 

I am not used to this kind 
of language as 1 come from 
a very religious back¬ 
ground. I am always for the 
downtrodden people, and 
whatever little I can do I do 
for them. I am really hurt 
by the write-up. 

Uma BhartI, Mambar of 
Parllamant, Naw Oath! 


Gearing up for 
thepolle 


T he cover story (Biding 
his time, 5—11 August) 
was interesting and 
comprehensive. The 
Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP) is in an enviable 
position at the national 
level. 

It is a very organised 
party, has disciplined 
cadres and its leaders are 
relatively honest. But it is 
hard to imagine that the 
BJP will be in a position to 


rule the country. Their 
weakest point is perhaps 
their current strength in 
Parliament. By playing the 
Hindu card, it has managed 
to increase its tally in the 
Lok Sabha from two to 84 
seats. But the party's 
theory of a Hindu 
nation—whether we like it 
or not—cannot succeed in 
India. The Congress has 
ruled the country for more 
than 40 years on the plank 
of secularism. And a 
serious deviation from this 
is bound to hurt the 
national pride. 



L.K. Advanl: going It alono 


If the BJP is supporting 
the National Front 
government, it is only lo 
forge a marriage of 
convenience. What is 
holding them together is 
the prospect of keeping 
Rajiv away from capturing 
power. 

Kriahan Kaira, Naw OalhI 

■ The BJP seems to be 
right in its assessment of 
the present situation in the 
country. L.K. Advani's dis¬ 
illusionment with the Jana¬ 
ta Dai and V.P. Singh is 
complete. So he feels it is 
wiser to distance itself from 
the National Front. L.K. 
Advani feels that he can go 
it alone if a mid-term poll is 
held. I {is view that he can 
form a government at the 
Centre with the help of re¬ 
gional parties sounds in¬ 
credible. But this should 
not be scoffed at, for he is a 
matured politician with vast 
experience. 

Amitava Qhoah, N aw Dathi 



Rajiv Gandhi: admitting his mlatalcea 


his background and his own 
image—there is no one in 
the party who can pose any 
serious challenge to his 
leadership. Though he is in 
an unenviable position, he 
cannot afford to take things 
for granted. So what is re¬ 
quired is a definite prog¬ 
ramme and direction in 
order to win over the 
masses. 

Manol Kumar Mn, Sarampora 
(W^Bahgat) 


undesirable elements from 
the party and revamp the 
organisation and its image. 
K. V. Rafagopatan, HMraa (Tamil 
Nadu) 

■ The cover story on Rajiv 
Gandhi shows that he has 
woken up a bit too late. His 
mistakes have caused the 
nation great hardships. He 
left Punjab in a mess and 
since then the situation has 
turned from bad to worse. 

In Kashmir, Rajiv made 


•unpSTS^ 















Good riddance Temple politics 


T he dismissal of Devi Lai 
{Hownow, Tau7, 12— 
18 Augsist) from the 
Cablhet hds shocked many 
people and aroused sym¬ 
pathy among his suppor¬ 
ters, especially in Haryana. 
But what perplexed every¬ 
one was the way he cham¬ 
pioned the cause of his 
eldest son Om Prakash 
Chautala. Ultimately the 
charges he levelled at some 
of his Cabinet colleagues 



Dttvl Lai: cornered, at Iwt 

boomeranged on him. 

The Prime Minister 
should be congratulated for 
taking the bold step of 
sacking his deputy. By 
doing this, he has not only 
saved the National Front 
from grave crisis, but has 
also managed to boost the 
image of his government in 
the eyes of the people. 
9-Bnchmitfmt8lngh, 
Hyd$mbaa(Andhn PnOuh) 

■ The article on the dismis¬ 
sal of the Tau, was timely 
and impressive. V.P. Singh 
was correct in his decision 
to get rid of Devi Lai, who 
was causing immense prob¬ 
lems for the National Front 
government. Lai was arro-. 
gant, selfish and power- 
hungry. His only aim was 
promote his eldest son 
Chautala and his cause. 
Therefore, his ouster was 
justified and good both for 
the government and the 
people. 


T he Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad (VHP) has 
taken a rigid stand to start 
the construction of the 
Ram Janmabhoomi temple 
(The gathering storm , 12— 
18 August) at Ayodhya on 
30 October, ignoring any 
judicial dispensation. 

Whether the Muslims 
will accept the VHP’s deci¬ 
sion is extremely doubtful. 
The National Front govern¬ 
ment has been absolutely 
non-committal. And a satis¬ 
factory court verdict seems 
to be an illusion. 

In the meantime, politic¬ 
al forces are being pola¬ 
rised over the temple issue 
with the BJP expressing its 
support for the cause and 
the leftists declaring their 
opposition to the construc¬ 
tion plan. The conflicting 
stands of the erstwhile 
allies of the National Front 
have put the latter in the 
horns of dilemma. 

UUmoi Kumar Jain, Sanmpora 

(wMsangaO 

■ The VHP’s activities re¬ 
garding the construction of 
the Ram Janmabhoomi 
temple at Ayodhya have '• 
placed the National Front 
government in a piquant 
situation. The BJP which is 
supporting the VHP’s 
cause, should realise that it 
must work to preserve 


national unity and integri¬ 
ty, as it is a partner of the 
National Front governmenl 
at the Centre. 

Samir Motm Malmlan, New Delhi 

Masjkl, not 
mandir 

T he ref)ort (Temple or 
mosque?, 5—11 Au¬ 
gust) is full of inaccuracies, 
presumptions and contra¬ 
dictions. 

The reporter says that 
recorded history offers very 
few dues as to what it (the 
structure) really says: mos¬ 
que or temple. On the 
other hand, the historical 
facts are well established on 
the basis of contemporary 
inscriptions, describing the 
structure as a mosque and 
naming Mir Baqui, an offic¬ 
er of Babar, as the builder. 
And, this was vouchsafed 
for by none other than the 
government of UP in its 
official affidavit of 1950, 
which is part of the official 
records. The correspondent 
himself cites the VHP claim 
that Babar tore down Vik- 
ramaditya’s temple and 
built a mosque, which was 
named after him. Now. 
how can they turn around 
and in the same breath say 
that there is nothing to 
suggest it was a mosque 
save 9 mildewed dome. If 
indeed tlfe disputed monu¬ 
ment is a temple, why this 
hue and cry over pulling it 


Raw Jnrnnabhoo mi /BnbriMasildrbcwaof cofrtwit^ 



down to renovate it? So 
much for the Hindu ver¬ 
sion. The reporter’s own 
account is full of unchecked 
myths. 

First, the conflict of 1855 
was not on the question of 
the possession of Babri 
Masjid but of a masjid 
adjacent to Hanumangarhi, 
about a kilometre away. 

The Muslim title remained 
unchallenged upto 22 De¬ 
cember, 1949. Moreover, 
Amir Ali was not the Sul¬ 
tan of Amethi but a man of 
piety. 

There is no historic re¬ 
cord of the supposed agree¬ 
ment between the Sultan 
and the Raja to pray in 
different parts of the build¬ 
ing or the Hindus to ’lake 
over the shrine when the 
Muslims were given an 
alternative plot of land to 
build the mosque”. Will the j 
correspondent quote a con- { 
temporary record? 

No ban was imposed on 
the Muslims by the British 
in 1930. In fact, the British 
administration had the j 

mosque repaired after it | 

was damaged in the riots, 
and the Muslims continued 
to offer regular prayers 
right upto 22 December, | 
1949 and the mosque was 
under the management of 
the I IP Sunni Wakf Board. 
The Imam who led the 
prayer is still alive and lives 
in Ayodhya. 

memheretPmmenent, Haae 
DeSa 


Sunny stroke 


T he write-up {Thanks! 

But no tfumksl, 12—IS 
August) was a nice piece. 
Sunil Gavaskar has done 
the right thing by refusing 
the MCC membership. 
Henceforth, the MCC will 
be more careful in their 
behaviour with cricketers. 
India's former opening 
batsman has executed a 
masterly stroke in teaching 
them a good lesson, which 
they will not easily forget in 
the distant future. 

K lIMrikM MtavOMM 














F or keeping the record 
straight, 1 must once 
again deny what Shrt Rajiv 
Gandhi has attributed to 
me in his interview (Time to 
be frank, 12—18 August). 

As already reported in 
the press, leaders of other 
political parties present at 
the Srinagar meeting on 8 
March have vehemently de¬ 
nied Shri Rajiv Gandhi's 
version. And I quote from 
their statements as pub¬ 
lished in the Indian Express 
of 24 July, 1990: 

Mr M. Farooqui, senior 
CPI leader, said; “There is 
no love lost between us and 
Mr Jagmohan. But, in my 
opinion, Mr Gandhi has 
misquoted Mr Jagmohan. 

So far as I remember, what 
Mr Jagmohan had said at 
that time was that the state 
administration had been 
taken over by the terrorists 
and, therefore, paralysed. 

He had also said that his 
first task was to rebuild the 
state administration. What 
he said about the National 
Conference and the Con- 
gress(l) was that they had 
become irrelevant and a 
new political force would 
have to be rebuilt. Mr Jag¬ 
mohan did say that you had 
to make a distinction be¬ 
tween the Jamat-e-lslami 
and the Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir Liberation Front 
(JKLF). The Jamat is for 
integration with Pakistan 
and the JKLF is for the 
liberation of the state." 

Mr Saifuddin Chowdhury 
of the CPI(M) said; “I can¬ 
not remember the exact 
words used by the Gov¬ 
ernor. But the impression 
that the Governor gave was 
that the Congress(I) and 
the Nfttional Conference 
had become irrelevant and 
a new force had to be de¬ 
veloped." 

M'^^ant Singh (BJP): 
•‘It is pem^e misquota¬ 
tion...a 

dhi*i^ovcr-activl^pa||| 

* Mr Ki^f 

statement, disternffiR^^^ 


Fact and fictioit 



Saifuddin Chowdhury 

facts.. .playing the same 
game which Mr Gandhi 
tried to play in Srinagar on 
the day of the meeting.” 

Even Shri Rajiv Gandhi, 
who was otherwise critical 
of me in his talk with the 
press after the meeting on 8 
March, did not make any 
such accusation. Presum¬ 
ably, Shri Mani Shankar's 
records had not been 
manufactured by that time. 
There should be some limit 
to disinformation. At first 
they tried to portray me as 
anti-Muslim; now they say 
that I was pro-JKLF. Are 
these two faces of disin- 
Fllbrmation reconcilable? 


M. Farooqui 

Mani Shankar, perhaps, 
does not know that JKLF, 
Hissab-ul-Mujahideen and 
such other subversive orga¬ 
nisations were banned by 
me. Nor does he know that 
Shibir Shah is not even a 
member of JKLF. 

The fact is that in the 
Srinagar meeting, I had 
analysed the nature and 
potency of the political, so¬ 
cial, economic and religious 
forces operating in the Val¬ 
ley. This I had &ne at the 
suggestion of the members 
and on the assurance that 
the meeting was for evolv¬ 
ing national consensus on 
Kashmir and nothing that 


was said during the course 
of the discussions would go 
out of the room. I had also 
indicated that my foremost 
task was to dismantle the 
network of terrorism, re¬ 
build the administration 
and assert the authority of 
the state which was non¬ 
existent at that time, I also 
stressed the need for setting 
up of a just and fair system 
of administration and pat¬ 
tern of development which 
were people-oriented and 
not elite-oriented. 

Regarding the conditions 
prevailing before imposi¬ 
tion of Governor’s Rule, I 
would just let a contempor¬ 
aneous document, a repre- . 
sentation of Kashmir 
Sabha, given to my prede¬ 
cessor, General (retd) 
Krishna Raoon 16 Janu¬ 
ary, 1990, speak: “It is the 
militants who arc the de 
facto rulers in the Valley 
today. The murders of 
Mahant Kesha v Nath, Tik- 
ka Lai Taploo, N.K. Gan- 
joo, Prem Nath Bhat, Ajay 
Kapoor and others, were to 
create scare and awe 
among the minority com¬ 
munity to force them to 
leave the Valley. The pace 
of exodus has further 
accelerated now...It is a sad 
commentary on the present 
administration that not 
even a single assailant of 
the minority leaders and 
others has either been iden¬ 
tified or apprehended by 
the police till now...Fully 
Pakistan-trained under¬ 
ground elements who are 
armed with modern 
weapons openly engage in 
battles with the security 
forces.” 

I have no doubt that oral 
disinformation cannot 
stand the heat of truth; it 
would soon melt into 
nothingness. Hard facts 
and documents would show 
that Kashmir was snatched 
back from the clutches of 
pro-Pakistan and anti¬ 
national forces after 20 
January, 1990. 

Jtigmohan, 

ifiwnovr OTI0 wQnwtwf ui/wfiiuv w 
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f I «n not taking any 
jotiesst^e, Tin not a 


|^iE|ikrataIl~^ly , 
ottspeoiidO'arai 

;.IK. Gioiui, maternal . 
0mn minister 

f'S Iran and Iraq who '. 
'fottght-a better War for 
W^.)si||^ty.yeara could • 
hii^betv why 
■Oa 07 jbidB^aibd''Paki 8 tan 




■ HeisthePnme 
Kfinisterof the oooatry, 
but he is not my Prime 
Minister. 

R.K. Dhawan, 
Congress(I) AiP, on V.P. 
Sbigh 

■ Because of it this 
S^vemmentwillbe 
remembered whether it 
lutfr or oot« or whether 
V.P.Sing^ or Ram Vil® • 
Paswan re main or not. 

RAHVoAsPAsw/m, ■ 
labour and wdf ate 
minister, m the Mand^ 
Commisskm 

■ Didbe?We%itis,iiig; 

{»eiogativeiButletui . 
have it dear, I am not 
interested in that post at 
alh_ 

CRaNDRA^iiEitHAa, senhr, 

Jiftn^(kUieail»i^' 

onbt^bifi>rhmthiit 



■ They should not 
criticise the government 
they are part of. Let them 
resi^, become politicians 
and then point ^gers at 
the government. 

G.C. Saxeha, /wnmu.and 
Kash/nirG'ovemor, on 
some diKOtisfied officidts 
A K cadre who 
have sent a tnemorandum 
to dteVN protesting 
^funst'ormysterna . 

■ Hie guns could not. 
silence the people thfr 
state. Vi^at was needed 
was gcfod»w 31 r love and 
t^iectiQii. / . , 

Bin fmmoQ Amhiua^ 
fttrthetldtimumd 
Kashmir dti^muUster 

at In economics we call it 
diversificadon. In this 
case, it would be 
diversification of alcohol 
fiiomdiiqfcing to 
tqdiiiolOg y. 

M/i^Hp 0 «imiavAm 


conducted into cmtvjendoji 
ofalctduti into fit^ ttimtii- 
face of the oil crisis , ' ■;:''' 

■ Wheredid dM^lfilid '3 

, stbnes in that area? .''''j i': 
Peiimps they hOddtMni^ 
from hoine in them iWdtt:; 


jYOgtiBASi;. WestB«^\ 
cM^mbtister, ‘ ;5 
condemnnittgdic 
Congressit) a^aui^ < 

■ Success it SO’’ 'y 
and^oeativew f 
do someth ijagetiMBfi^.;{H 

. Shekkar KA!moi^'}uiW''; <>1 
director '•'.'Vj,'' 

























VtNOD MEHTA 


Manch ado about nothing 

Blame the moderators o/Khula Manch, not the organisers 


On 22 August^ if 
the Press Trust of 
India is to be be¬ 
lieved, two Con¬ 
gress members of 
Parliament, 
Dinesh Singh and 
M.J. Akbar, 
sought to move a 
privilege motion 
against the information and broadcast¬ 
ing minister. The charge? Doordar- 
shan, accorefing to them, has been 
turned into a '^propaganda unit*' of the 
National Fiont government. Very in¬ 
teresting. Since wire agencies stu¬ 
diously avoid colour reporting, we* 
were not told whether Messrs Dinesh 
and Akbar kept a straight face while 
j pointing the accusing finger. 

Politicians, of course, are complete- 
I ly humourless. Their trade also de¬ 
mands partial amnesia while irony is 
definitely taboo. Otherwise, how 
could those close to the previous 
regime hope to make such a prepost¬ 
erous charge stick? After all, they 
were part of the machinery that 
attempted blatant, crude and round- 
the-clock news management between 
1985 and 1989. If Doordarshan is a 
''propaganda unit*' now, the English 
language is inadequate to* describe 
what it was 12 months ago. 

C ontroversy is the lifeblood of pub¬ 
lic affairs, but has there been 
anything more bogus and self-serving 
than the hue and cry over Khula 
Manch? I missed the first episode, 
graced by Madhu Dandavate, that hit 
the headlines not because the finance 
minister dropped a brick, but due to 
Mandi House's inability to produce a 
full-time farmer (surely Mr Devi Lai 
would have helped if approached). 
One would have thought that this was 
the stuff that diary items in the press 
are made of, but the republic's loyal 
and diligent Opposition was on its feet 
insisting on the resignation of P. Up- 
endra for perpetuating a “fraud** on 
the people of India. Again, there is no 
information whether those demanding 
the minister's heat) wert^ rolling in the 
aisles while raisihi^ie serious point of 
order. 

8 


I did catch George Fernandes on 
Khula Manch having earlier been 
alerted by the Indian Express that 
sparks had flown during the program¬ 
me. No sparks flew during transmis¬ 
sion time, instead one was pleasantly 
surprised to see how mellow and 
statesman-like our George has be¬ 
come. The burdens of office,, no 
doubt. Alas, despite its noble inten¬ 
tions the programme itself was rather 
weak: poorly constructed, badly con¬ 
ceived, erratically compered. (Mr 
Karan Thapar, a pleasant new face on 
our screen, has a synthetic combative¬ 
ness coupled with a tendency towards 
populism—seeking a vote on the 
Mandal Commission; asking for an 
apology from the guest; gimmicks 
snatched no doubt from David Frost— 
that must be curbed if the programme 
is to make any headway.) 

Moreover, the pursuit of free and 
frank dialogue between audience and 
guest was inhibited by the presence of 
print journalists, whose attendance 
gave Khulq Manch the routine ques¬ 
tion and answer conte.\t. The prog¬ 
ramme, 1 thought, was devised along 
the lines of its distinguished predeces¬ 
sor, Janvani, Ministers would be quiz¬ 
zed by the ordinary public whije the 
moderator's role would be clearly 
restricted to maintaining a modicum 
of discipline in the studio and ensuring 
that ministers were pinned down to 
specifics. Unfortunately, Khula 
Manch to date has achieved few of its 
ambitions. It has, of course, received 
lots of undeserved publicity in the 
press, much to the delight of the 
producers who must now feel that they 
have a winner on their hands. Mr 
Thapar’s numerous interventions am¬ 
plifying and explaining the censorship 
charge can only add fuel to the con¬ 
troversy. Meanwhile, the producers 
will be lulled into the belief that their 
pro^amme needs no refining. My 
advice to everyone connected with 
Khula Manch is to stop giving inter¬ 
views to the press and to concentrate 
on tiffhtening the format of what is, by 
and targe, a promising effort—promis¬ 
ing by the standards of what we 
currently see on our screens. 


T he charge of censorship, neverthe¬ 
less, is too grave to ignore, espe¬ 
cially since Mr George Fernandes has 
now joined the chorus declaring that 
“the editing of the programme was not 
necessary". Thus, an examination of 
the 18 minutes that were allegedly 
scissored becomes imperative. Mr 
Fernandes states that the edited film 
had his views on Kashmir, Pepsi Cola, 
the Mandal Commission and the new 
industrial policy. Mr Thapar sheds 
more light. He told an evening paper 
in Bombay that the chopped-off por¬ 
tions “contained some of the most 
electrifying scenes ever seen on Indian 
TV. There was so much aggression, 
quarrels, interruption, heat, excite¬ 
ment... Absolutely riveting". 

* Well, I am not sure if heat, interrup¬ 
tion, quarrels, aggression are essential 
ingredients for a meaningful encoun¬ 
ter during which an invited audience 
gets cogent replies to pressing daily 
problems. Mr Thapar must learn to 
distinguish between knock-about tele¬ 
vision, which is a variant of the soap 












opera, and serious television which is 
usually long on content and short on 
heat. 

I can understand George Fernan* 
des'i Ire. He is a naturally garrulous 
man with a wide range of interests and 
prejudices. Indeed, reserved compart¬ 
ments, platform tickets and rolling 
stock are probably at the bottom of his 
intellectual priorities. But that is the 
job he has been assigned, and by all 
accounts has thus far acquitted himself 
with distinction. On Khula Manch, it 
must be stressed, he was appearing as 
the minister for railways and he should 
have restricted himself to that port¬ 
folio. Mr Fernandes was not giving a 
press conference, neither was he parti¬ 
cipating in a debate on the state of the 
nation. He had been invited, as had 
the audience, to an.swcr queries and 
complaints on the work of his minis¬ 
try. Any views he may have on the soft 
drink industry in India or tivc-star 
hotels or terrorism in Kashmir were 
outside the mandate of the prog¬ 
ramme. 

Actually, the responsibility for the 
digression lies only partially with 
George. The major share of the blame 
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P. Upendra may not have been an 
unqualified success as a minister, 
but his mischief in Mandi House has 
been greatly exaggerated 

rests with the producers and piesen- 
lers of the programme. They should 
have ensured that all the questions 
were screened, and those not germane 
to the Indian Railways barred. 1 sus¬ 
pect that the producers encouraged 
the provocative digressions in their 
eagerness to make sparks fly. If Khulu 
Manch hopes to fulfil any useful social 
purpose beyond marc-mari. some 
ground rules will have to be quickly 


On Khuta Manch, George Fernandes was appearing as the minister for 
railways and he should have restricted himself to that portfolio. But. the 
responsibility for the digression lies only partially with George. The major 
share of the blame rests with the producers and the presenters 



formulated and strictly implemented. 
After the George Fernandes fiasco, 1 
was glad to see an announcement 
requesting the public to send in only 
those questions that fall within the 
official domain of the person sitting in 
the hot seat. 

The National Front government has 
had a terrible beginning. However, its 
handling of media has been exem¬ 
plary. The Congress has been circulat¬ 
ing all kinds of stories suggesting 
continuous interference in Doordar- 
shan by P. Upendra. From quietly 
slipping in NTR films to arbitrarily 
transferring producers, he is supposed 
to be the main culprit. The Telugu 
Desam MP may not have been an 
unqualified success as minister, but his 
mischief in Mandi House has been 
greatly exaggerated. From what one 
sees on the screen. Doordarshan re¬ 
mains its shoddy self—unprofessional, 
dull, inept, unimaginative and 
monumentally boring. However, the 
kind of distortion, suppression, 
embellishment and daily PM-darshan, 
conspicuous during Rajiv Gandhi's 
reign, is missing. 

if anything, the government can be 
faulted for I^ing too open. Ministers, 
including the Prime Minister, err on 
the side of excess when affording 
access to journalists. I remember the 
song and dance that was made before 
an interview with the PM was granted 
when Sharda Prasad, G. Parthasarthv 
and Mani Shankar Aiyar used to call 
the shots. Questions were submitted 
in advance, meetings were arranged 
aboard airplanes, cuttings were re¬ 
quired to establish credentials, prom¬ 
ises of good subsequent behaviour 
were extracted. 

The government is bleeding all over 
and it gifts new vulnerabilities to the 
Opposition almost on a w’eekly basis. 
With such an embarrassment of riches 
on hand, it is baffling why Rajiv 
Gandhi's MPs waste their Fire power 
on non-issues. No Indian voter within 
reach of a television set is going to 
believe that P. Upendra and his 
henchmen arc discreetly, but devoted¬ 
ly, turning Doordarshan into a house 
magazine. As the Devi Lai saga de¬ 
monstrated, they are letting it all hang 
out on the screen. You cannot, if you 
have any sense, accuse the National 
Front, in the Lok Sabha, of perverting 
the electronic media when in that very 
session of Parliament the same gov* 
eminent is piloting a hill to free 
Doordarshan and Akashvani from 
Official control, • 






Doordarshan 

PvU.txl? 

Allowing private enterprise into television may 
be the only way out 


"What you need here is to open up 
TV broadcasting to private Indian 
channels...In fact, I have forced an 
amendment in the Prasar Bharati Bill 
to bring this about."' 

Rajiv Gandhi is an interview to Sun¬ 
day. 

I t was as though Che Guevara 
had started selling T-shirts in 
Connaught Place. After years of 
singing the praises of the public 
sector and reasserting an obstin¬ 
ate determination to retain gov¬ 
ernmental control on television, Rajiv 
Gandhi suddenly did an about turn 
last month. 


In his now-celebrated Sunday in¬ 
terview, the former Prime Minister 
not only declared that he would free 
Doordarshan from governmental con¬ 
trol but also made the extraordinary 
assertion that he would open the air 
waves to private enterprise if he had 
his own way. 

Proof that Gandhi was serious came 
when P. Chidambaram introduced an 
amendment to the Prasar Bharati Bill, 
that aimed to translate his leader's 
rhetoric into reality. Because the Con- 
gress(I) does not have i‘ majority in 
the Lok Sabha, few people expected 
the amendment to go through. 

But Gandhi's resolve was more 


important as a statement of riitont. 
The Congress(I) is now committed to 
privatising television if it returns to. 
power—a prospect that m^body can 
rule out. 

It was the introduction of Direct 
Broadcast TV which prompted Rajiv's 
announcement. With a direct broad* 
cast satellite scheduled to be stationed 
overhead in the next year (some satel¬ 
lites are already operational) or so— 
on which Pakistani interests have 
bought time—the danger from moti¬ 
vated telecasting is very real. All 
view^ers need in order to watch these 
programmes is a dish antenna which 
now costs an exorbitant Rs 1 lakh 
(approximately) but may soon be 
available for as low a price as Rs 500. 

Doordarshan, according to Gandhi, 
lacked the credibility to counter the 
propaganda which would be beamed 
into Indian homes country-wide. It 
thus became imperative to open up 
television to private industry, which 
would be far more effective in project¬ 
ing an alternative view. 

T he reaction to the Congress(I) 
proposal was muted. Doordarshan 
producer Vinod Dua, who now works 
for an Ambani-owned television com¬ 
pany, was sceptical about the possibii- 


T he idea was' to telecast a cur¬ 
rent affaits pTOgramihe on the 
of the Prasar Bharati Bill that 
ivouldbeat both Janvani and News- 
tine. But Khula Mmch —^ihe tort-' 
.nightly interface between a minis* 
t^ and the public* touted out to be 
the ultimate proof of the Dal gpv*. 
ernmenfs commitmeht to televi^ 
$ion autonomy^turned out to.be a 
complete farce. 

Controversies began from the 
first episode itself featuring finance 
minister Madhu Dandavate. It was 
alleged that one of the participants 
was an actor masquerading as a 
farmer. Dandavate* however, said 
that he was satisfied with the way- 
the programme had worked out. 

But with the second episode* 
featuring railways minister George 
Fernandes, things got woiae; 
etdsing his writ as information ahd 
broadcasting minister, P.tJpendra 
gave instructions to hack the prog¬ 
ramme ftem the propped 45 gni* 
nutes to aO mlluteS) giving the;gp 
.by to Doordeipitoffs tight schedul*' 
. bm. That jtgeif wm 
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thfe fact that, programme 
had been setM oot with 
AfanOt schpdnled for', telecast'jtf'' 
<10.00 pm ^ the next progrtuiii^^ 
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Vinod Dua (right) was sceptical 
about the possibility of private 
channels being sanctioned in the 
near future. Producer Aahok 
Raina also had his reservations 


ity of private channels being sanc¬ 
tioned in the near future. Producer 
Ashok Raina also had his reserva¬ 
tions. *ii is uncertain whether the 
Congress(I) will regard private pro¬ 
ducers as production houses or trans¬ 
mission houses. It is a change of laws 
for transmission of programmes which 
is urgently required/' he said. 

But nobody really disputes that the 
danger from Direct Broadcast TV is 
very real. The Asia Satellite 1, owned 
by a Hong Kong company, has already 
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Mandi House: ready for the changes? 


been commissioned (in April 1^90) 
and covers India. China. Thailand. 
Pakistan. Korea and Hong Kong. It 
has as many as 24 responders. Fherc is 
also the Soviet satellite named GOKI* 
ZONT, with Asia as its target, which 
is transmitting CNN (Cable News 
Network) programmes. Yet another 
satellite. ARABSAT, is soon to he 
commissioned. 

Indian enthusiasts have already be¬ 
gun beaming in foreign programmes 
by investing around Rs 1.6 lakhs in a 
dish antenna. The Hindustan Times 
Group, the Taj Mahal Hotel and 
Maurya Sheraton Hotel in Delhi are 
among those who use this facility. 
Even in faraway Sikkim, the ruling 
party u.ses the antenna to watch lore- 
ign shows. 

Says Vinod Dua: There could be 
developments similar to what hap¬ 
pened to radio broadcasting. The in¬ 
troduction of audio cassettes ruined 
the future of the Vividh Bharati chan¬ 
nel within a year. Similarly, Doordar- 
shan will soon face a serious danger 
from Direct Broadcasting." 

Adds Ashok Raina; “The difference 
is that in the case of radio the signals 


can be blocked. However. TV signals 
cannot be jammed and there is no way 
of vu>pping foreign programmes. But 
during the Janata Dal period there is 
little iiopc of private channels coming 
m. if the rigid control over program¬ 
mes like Khiila Munch is any indica¬ 
tion 

W hat contributed to the widespread 
scepticism was the disappointing na¬ 
ture of the Prasar Bharati Bill. 
According to the long-awaited auton¬ 
omy Bill the broadcasting corporation 
would be totally funded by the govern¬ 
ment; the existing staff of Doordar- 
shan would continue its employment; 
and most important, the transmission 
nghtswould remain with the govern¬ 
ment. A far cry from the sky-high 
expectations that the DaPs post¬ 
elections media hype had raised. 

B ut while most private companies 
are—understandably—enthusias¬ 
tic about the privatisation proposal, 
others are more wary. S.S. Gill, for¬ 
mer secretary of information and 
broadcasting, for instance. “Political 
parties make such promises only when 
they are out of power," he says. “But 


it should never be done in India. It will 
devalue the whole system and will 
inevitably lead to a commercial mess." 

According to (Jill, the threat from 
satellite broadcasting is real, but the 
exorbitant cost of the antenna will 
ensure that it never really assumes 
gargantuan dimensions. “At best, af¬ 
ter a few years the cost of the dish 
would come down to $,S()0. Not any 
less," he says. “And not too many 
Indians could afford that price." 

Some Congressmen, too, were less 
than enthused by the way their leader 
had jumped the gun yet again. 
(autioned tormer information and 
broadcasting minister, V.N. Gadgil: 
“While demanding private channels 
we have to be alive to its implications. 
Television is a double-edged sword. 
Even in the West, independent broad¬ 
casting has affected the reading habit 
and the art of conversation and drasti¬ 
cally changed social intercourse and 
the art of political campaigning." 

But such fears arc not immediate, 
for the pace at which the .lanata Dal 
government is moving on the matter 
of television autonomy is sluggish at 
best. Besides, any privatisation move 
would involve the amendment of the 
Indian Telegraph Act, according to 
which the right of transmission is 
restricted to the government. Accord¬ 
ing to legal experts, the monopoly the 
government enjoys over the electronic 
media would not stand the scrutiny of 
a court of law. But a major change as 
this will require time. 

Also, the private channel producers 
would face u tremendous paucity of 
software and hardware. It has been 
calculated that if the government con¬ 
ceded to the demand of opening 
second channels all over the country, 
the project would consume the entire 
budget of the information and broad¬ 
casting ministry for the next five years. 
So, the expense incurred in setting up 
private channels would be prohibitive 
and it is far more clear whether the 
private sector would be willing to put 
in the required resources. Going by 
the rigid control the Dai government 
exerts on such current affairs prog¬ 
rammes as Khula Manch (see box) it is 
unlikely that it will be willing to 
subsidise {)rivate enterprise. 

So, the C'ongress(I) remains the 
best bet for private industry. For, if 
Rajiv Gandhi does return to power in 
the mid-term poll everyone is specu¬ 
lating about, he promises to usher in 
open television. As distinct from the 
Raja's open government. • 
mhtSwhi/NmwDMI 
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GOSSIP SWEET AND SOUR 


KHUSHWANT SINGH 


Afro-Asian s^ia 


In the spring of 1970, 
I spent a fortnight in 
Uganda and Kenya 
at the invitation of a 
Sikh organisation 
based in Jinja. Mil- 
ton Obote was in 
power. He was said to be a friend of 
the Asian community biit had made it 
clear to it that they must accept 
Ugandan nationality or quit. They 
could not make up their minds. It was 
a difficult decision to make. Some 



families had been there for four gen¬ 
erations. Almost all the business was 
in the hands of Asians. Many like the 
Madhvanis and the Mehtas had be¬ 


come multi-millionaires owning sugar 
and textile mills, real estate including 
hundreds of square miles of forest and 
agricultural land. My host Channan 
Singh had risen from a carpenter to 
owning his own spacious bungalow, 
three cars and a few servants. His 
friend, Sardar Inder Singh Gill, the 
richest Sikh in the country, had a 
mansion overlooking the source of the 
Nile. He flew me in his own aircraft to 
see Murchison Falls. They had their 
own schools, colleges and hospitals. 
The Aga Khan's followers had their 
own townships, the neatest in the East 
African states. The majority of Indi¬ 
ans were Gujaratis; the next were 
Punjabis. There were Hindus, Sikhs 
and Muslims of different sects:. 
Ismailies, Bohras, Manon, Ithnashas, 
Shamsis. Though on reasonably 
friendly terms with each other, there 
was little real mixing between them. 
On Guru Nanak's birthday celebra¬ 
tions at Jinja, the procession was led 
by the Ismaili girls schoolband. The 
Partition of India had divided the 
Indian community: Hindus and Sikhs 
regarded themselves as Indians; Mus¬ 
lims, though the vast majority came 
from Kutch, felt more sympathetic 
towards Pakistan. At one point they 
were of the same opinion: they would 
not side with the blacks and integrsue 
themselves in African society. I met a 
couple of young men, born of Indian 
fathers through black maid servants; 
they were treated as pariahs. An 
educated Sikh woman who had taken 
on an African lover was ostracised by 
the entire Asian community. The 
younger lot had started leaving for 


England, Canada, United States, Au¬ 
stralia or New 2^aland. Their elders 
were taking whatever they could out 
of the country. Many shops in Jinja 
and Kampala had notices of closing 
sales; there were few takers for houses 
and properties owned by Indians— 
Africans knew they would soon be 
theirs without having to pay for them. 
And so it came to be. While Obote 
was away in Singapore, Idi Amin 
grabbed power. The first thing he did 
was to order the Asians out of Ugan¬ 
da. They were lucky to get away with 
their lives before the blood-thirsty 
tyrant launched the mass killings of 
rival tribes and cannibalism. Today, 
little or nothing remains of the Asian 
presence in Uganda. The sorry tale is 
being slowly repeated in Kenya, Tan¬ 
zania, Zambia and and Mozambique. 
The Asians of East Africa are now to 
be met in different parts of the world 
once again rebuilding their fortunes. 

The story of the settlement and 
diaspora of Asian immigrants had to 
be told. It has been in an unusually 
moving saga by one M.G.Vassanji in 
his first novel. The Gunny Sack. For- 
ty-year-old Vassanji was educated at 
the Aga Khan Schools in Dar-es- 



Salam and Tanzania before joining the 
MIT and later the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania. He now lives in Toronto, 
teaching and writing. 

Vassanji is a Shamsi, a small Mus¬ 
lim sect from Kutch still heavily influ¬ 
enced by Hinduism,as names in his 
family tree and other kinsmen show: 
Dhanji Govindji, Mitha Kanji, A.A. 
Raghavji, Ji Bai and others. He starts 
with his ancestor, Dhanji Govindji 
who arrives in East Afnca before 
World War I when Germans, Portu¬ 
guese, Belgians are busy carrying up 
the African continent between them. 
Dhanji has a wife away in another 
town- but in order to keep himself 
warm on winter nights takes an Africal 
slave girl, Bibi Tarahbu to bed. TTie 
author is the great grandson of this 
Afro-Asian liaison-progeny. The 
scene moves through different African 
cities, Mumbasa, 2Sanzibar, Dar-es- 
Salam, Nairobi and smaller towns. 
The Shamsis multiply, make money in 
their small dukans, which are periodi¬ 
cally looted by Africans. And start all 
over again. The last part tells of the 
author's attempt to integrate. He joins 
a volunteer co^s. Falls in love with a 
black girl Amina, a communist who 
ditches him for a yank. On the re^ 
bound, he marries a girl of his own 
community Zuleikha. 'iliey have a 
child he names Amina after his Afri¬ 
can sweetheart. Then ditches his wife 
and child to migrate to the United 
States, where the African Amina has a 
jon with the United Nations. 

This is an unfairly short summary of 
a truly great novel written by a gifted 
writer who coqnbines lyrical descrip¬ 
tions of the countryside with a car¬ 
toonist's skill in portraying characters, 
humour with pathos and tragedy. I 
haven’t read anything so moving in the 
last many years. 


Haryana versus Bengal 

Devi Lai’s son-rise 
Nearly caused V.P.'s fall; 

But Jyoti Basil’s son-rise 
Makes no difference to West 
Bengal. 

(Contributed by Reeten Ganguly, 
Tezpur) • 
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SPEaAL REPORT 


S .o,even Jyoti Basu, West 
Bengal’s bhadralok chief 
minister, lied for the sake 
of his party and govern¬ 
ment. On the evening of 16 
August, Basu told stunned newsmen 
that the 12-hour bandh called by the 
Congress(I) that day to protest against 
a sharp hike in transport fares, power 
cuts and rise in the prices of essential 
commodities had failed. And, even 
without batting an eyelid, he went on 
to congratulate the people of the state 
for defeating the Congress move. 

The perplexed reporters rushed 
back to their desks and when the 
dailies front-paged Basu’s ridiculous 
observations, people at first did not 
know what to make of it. Even the 
die-hard supporter of the Marxist reg¬ 
ime knew that the bandh had been 
total—that office-goers had not ven¬ 
tured out that day , shops and business 
establishments remained closed, that 
empty state transport buses guzzling 
precious fuel raced along the main 
thoroughfares while the deserted 
sidestreets were taken over by chil¬ 
dren. 

Not that Jyoti Basu was unaware 
that the state was paralysed for 12 
hours on 16 August. But he said what 
he did because he had few other op¬ 
tions. The Calcutta bandh, total by 
any standards, was a blow to his per¬ 
sonal prestige. Moreover, it was the 
first real rebuff the party had received 
from Calcuttans during its 13 years of 
uninterrupted rule in the state. 

. While the success of the bandh 
jolted the ruling Left Front as a whole, 
it was a moral defeat for the CPr(M) 
in particular. The party thought that it 
would coerce the people into submis- 


PUCE 

The CPI(M) brings violence to the 
streets of Calcutta 


sion by unleashing 3 lakh cadres in the 
city and its suburbs to keep things 
moving. But by 9 in the morning of 16 
August it became clear that only the 
CPl(M)\s workers were at large, while 
the people responded to the Congres- 
s(I)’s bandh call and remained in¬ 
doors. 

It is this Red Biigade —like Chauta- 
la\s Green Brigade—that is proving to 
be the CPl(M)’s undoing. When it 
dawned on the comrades that the 
bandh was going to be a success and 
that the Congress(I), unlike on pre¬ 
vious occasions, had decided to main¬ 
tain peace, the CPI(M) workers be- 







Jyoll Bmu: presiding over violence and 
lawlessness 


came desperate. They attacked peace¬ 
ful Congress processions and beat up 
several Congress(I) leaders. Of them, 
the assault on Mamata Banerjee, a 
former MP, was brutal and murder¬ 
ous. The vociferous former MP 
repeatedly clubbed on the head by 
baton-wielding CPI(M) activists till 
she collapsed with blood gushing from 
her split scalp. 

Not far away, in another south Cal¬ 
cutta area, INTUC chief Subrata 
Mukerjee was chased by CPl(M) 
workers with lethal weapons. His 
bodyguard, a plain-clothes policeman, 
told newsmen later that the attackers 
would have killed Mukherjee had he 
not brandished his service revolver. In 
fact, the policeman regretted that no 
cops in uniform came to his help. 

And the ritualistic beating up of 
photographers continued. Four lens-* 
men who tried to click Mamata Baner- 
j'ee being assaulted were thrashed up. 
Of them, Tarapada Banerjee of Anan- 
dabazar Patrika had to be hospitalised 
with multiple fractures.. 
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iadra nij: Mamata Banerjee being assaulted by Laloo Alam and his men; (top right) CPI(M) 
n the streets of Howrah on the bandh day; (below) armed Marxist cadres intimidating voters 

r he only saving grace was that Jyoti knowing full well why they didn't. The 

Basu was honest enough to admit chief minister, who holds the home 

hat CPI(M) workers were behind the portfolio as well, is aware Jhat the 

iolence. But not all his party col- police force in the stale has been4:hor- 

sagues were as candid. Minister for oughly politicised with the seniors tak- 

[iformation and cultural affairs. Bud- ing instructions from Alimuddin 

lhadev Dhattacharya, for instance, Street, the CPI(M) party headquarters 

/as conspicuous by his absence at the in Calcutta. In such a state of affairs, it 

iress conference Basu held at the end would be ridiculous to assume that the 

if the day. The minister, who many cops would lay theii bands on ruling 

eel is being groomed as Basu's succes- party activists, 

or, is usually by the chief minister's What is striking is that days before 
ide whenever Basu meets the press, the attack. Mamata Banerjee had told 

tnd rumours doing the rounds is that people that a conspiracy was being 

dhattacharya was against owning re- hatched to kill her. She had incurred 

ponsibility for the violence. He the CPI(M)’9 wrath by organising 

wanted the attacks on the Cbngress- agitations, which often took a violent 

nen, particularly that on Mamata turn, against the rise in bus and tram 

danerjee, to be portrayed as inter- fares in the state. She said she had 

>arty clashes so as to shift a part of the even been cautioned by a police offic- 

>lame on tbeCongress(I)'s shoulders, er to be on her guard. 

Basu expressed riahteous iiidigna- Soon after the bandh, Calcutta 
ion over the acts of violence. ''The Police sources said that there was 

K>Uce should have arrested the cul- indeed a method in the madness and 

nits at once,’’ he said, even while that the attacks were ail pre-planned. 
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) cadres and policemen 
i during the municipal polls 

The simultaneous assaults on different 
Congress(I) processions in various 
pails of Calcutta and the calculated 
way in which the leaders were isolated 
from their supporters and made the 
targets, could in no way be coin¬ 
cidental. 

Given the CPI(M)'s remarkable 
ability to brush things under the car- | 
pet, the culprits this time too may 
have gone undetected and the police 
would have made things appear to be | 
in order by making a couple of routine 
arrest s. But such possibilities were 
frustrated by lensman Parthasarathi 
Sengupta. Almost ait leading dailies of 
the city published his photographs the 
following day, clearly identifying the 
attackers. 

And one of those who brutally 
assaulted Mamata Banerjee was the 
CPI(M)’s dreaded muscle-man, 
Laloo Alam. He is the brother of the 
party’s Calcutta district committee 
member Badshah Alam, a protege of 
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information minister Bhattacharya. I 

This time there was no way the 1 
CPI(M) bigwigs could call the photo¬ 
graphs ‘‘doctored" or “rigged” as they 
had done after newspapers published 
pictures of toughs romping about with 
daggers and revolvers during the Cal¬ 
cutta Municipal Corporation elections 
in June. Non-partisan observers felt 
that the election was largely rigged, 
but the CPI(M) daily, Ganashakti, 
created a "gaffe by identifying the 
men in the photographs as Congres- 
s(I) workers, and even printed their 
names and addresses. Ultimately the 
move backfired. 

There was no way out for Laloo 
Alam, a man who epitomises the pre¬ 
sent-day CPI(M) cadre. On 17 Au¬ 
gust, he was arrested on charges of 
attempted murder and held in police 
custody. Laloo Alam, alias Mehabub- 
lal, is well-connected. By virtue of 
being the brother of Badshah Alam, 
who happens to be the son-in-law of 
the veteran CPI(M) leader Sadhan 
Gupta, Laloo claims personal links 
with the party's top brass. He shot into 
prominence during the parliamentary 
elections last November. On the day 
of polling, Laloo was out on the 
streets, preventing voters from 
approaching a polling booth in a south 
Calcutta constituency. 

The voters appealed to the police 
for help, but the cops looked the other 
way. Naresh Chaturvedy, the then 
special secretary, department of 
home, was witness to the goings-on. 
He lodged a strong complaint and an 
indignant Basu ordered Alam’s arrest. 
But he successfully eluded the police. 
Later, a CPI(M) leader admitted: 
“When we came to know that Jyoti 
Basu was making enquiries about 
Laloo, we helped him to go under¬ 
ground.” 

I ronically enough, Laloo started his 
career in politics with the Congress. 
In the infamous 1972 Assembly elec¬ 
tions in which the Congress, under 
Siddhartha Shankar Ray's leadership, 
staged one of the biggest electoral 
farcies in independent India, Laloo 
was a seasoned Congress campaigner. 

In 1987, he decided to don new 
colours. The Congressman became' a 
comrade, realising that the CPI(M)- 
led Left Front wouldn’t be easily dis¬ 
lodged. Since then, Laloo Alam gra¬ 
dually emerged as the CPI(M)'s most 
dependable stormtrooper in south and 
central Calcutta, where his name be¬ 
came synonymous with terror. 

No one would say what Laloo's fate 



Popular atin cops drag away a Congress 
the Calcutta civic polls 

within the party would now be. Even 
Young Turk Biman Bose, the party’s 
conscience keeper, would not commit 
himself on the possibilities of Laloo's 
expulsion. But Badshah Alam was 
livid with ragp when he heard that his 
brother was arrested. On 18 August, 
Badshah went to Bhawanipore police 
station and threatened the officer in 
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with the chief minister 


activist in Calcutta: (right) violence during 

charge with dire consequences. 

The police could have arrested Bad¬ 
shah Alam under Section 306 of the 
Indian Penal Code for threatening a 
government servant. But they 
wouldn't dare to do such a thing. As a 
district committee member of the 
CPI(M), Badshah was too powerful 
and therefore perhaps above the law. 
Calcutta's police commissioner, B.K. 
Saha, who has perfected the art of 
seeing nothing and hearing nothing, 
said that he had no knowledge of Bad- 
shah’s malevolence. But the home 
secretary, Manish Gupta, sought an 
explanation from the police, wanting 
to know why Badshah wasn't 
arrested. Political observers believe 
that Gupta’s action followed the chief 
minister’s directions, because the 
home secretary would not have dared 
to suggest police action against in¬ 
formation minister Bhattacharya’s 
blue-eyed boy. 

But perhaps it is beyond Basu's 
power to stem the rot any more. The 
party, it seems, has drifted far too 
much from its ethical and ideological 
moorings to care for political civilities. 
At the grassroots level, it is the likes of 
Laloo Alam who are in command, It is 
diey who are responsible for preserv¬ 
ing and expanding the party's vote 
bank, and ensuring victory in dectoral 













battles. In return, they are given a free 
hand to *tax' the people in the best 
manner rK)ssible. 

The truth is that the power centre is 
shifting from Writers’ Buldings—the 
seat of the government in West Ben¬ 
gal—to the party offices and it is the 
local toughs who are increasingly 
moulding the party. There was a time 
when ministers dispensed favours; 
now a cadre does the same thing, 
thanks to the CPI(M)’s way of decen¬ 
tralising power. 

Today, a party activist can achieve 
the impossible and it is him one must 
approach to get things done. He can 
make files move in government 
offices, arrange for beds in over¬ 
crowded hospitals, secure bank loans, 
procure permits, shield rapists, 
murderers, hoarders, blackmarketeers 
and can even help you to jump the 
queue at the crematorium. But he 
charges a price for every thingbe does 
and makes sure that he gets what he 
wants in cash or kind. But cadres—as 
Biman Bose reminded the city peo¬ 
ple—are “disciplined party workers”. 
And just as well. He doesn't work 
entirely to line his own pocket, but 
shares the spoils with the party, which 
has become conspicuously rich over 
the years it has been in power. 

I nitially, Jyoti Basu himself was 
averse to unleashing cadres to coun¬ 


ter the Congress(l)*s bandh call. 
When transport minister Shyamal 
Chakravarty mooted the idea, Basu 
dismissed it, arguing that the chal¬ 
lenge would be tackled administra¬ 
tively. But pressure from his party- 
men made him go along with the 
majority decision. 

The Left Front’s other partners— 
the RSP, CPI and the Forward Bloc— 
had also opposed the idea at a meet¬ 
ing of the Front. They feared that the 
move would be construed as an admi¬ 
nistrative failure and spark off wide¬ 
spread violence. But having commit¬ 
ted himself to his party, the chief 
minister refused to change his mind. 
And, when his allies persisted, Basu, 
in a fit of anger, declared: “As long as 
I am here the cadres will be used.” 

The unseemly incidents on the 
bandh day indicated that the 
CPI(M)’s tactics were flawed. On 18 
August, Basu held a meeting with the 
party’s district committee secretaries 
of Howrah, Hooghly, North 24- 
Paraganas and Nadia where he admit¬ 
ted that people’s discontent was in¬ 
creasing and suggested that the party 
must do some soul-searching to 
understand the causes of the popular 
disaffection. While Biman Bose and 
the CPI(M) state secretary Sailen 
Dasgupta openly condemned the 
attack on the Congress(l) leaders by 
their own boys, Jyoti Basu warned 
that it would be difficult for the Left 
Front to return to power in future if 
the CPl(M) failed to heed the warn¬ 
ings. 

With the events on the bandh day 
proving them rights CPI and RSP 
leaders renewed their criticism of the 
CPI(M)’s policies. In an unpre¬ 
cedented move, the CPI call^ed for a 
bilateral dialogue with the CPI(M) to 
air its views on the state’s problems, 
for it felt that the Front's meetings 
had been reduced to a “farce”. On 22 


P erhaps n is beyond 
Jyoti Basu’s power to 
stem the rot any more. 
The CPKM) has drifted 
far too much from its 
ethical and Moologlcal 
moorings to care for 
polltiealcivilitios 


August, the party’s state unit virtually 
assumed the role of an -Opposition 
party by submitting a memorandum to 
chief minister Basu, detailing the 
causes behind the people’s growing 
disenchantment with the Left Front. 

With the CPI daring to speak up, 
the RSP followed suit. Debabrata 
Bandyopadhyay, the RSP minister in 
the state Cabinet, met Basu on 23 
August to say that there were gross 
anomalies in the fare structure of 
buses in the districts and that the 
people had genuine reasons to feel 
sore. 

While the Left Front’s misadven¬ 
ture with cadres has virtually put the 
Marxists on the defensive, the Con- 
gress(l) has bounced back into reck¬ 
oning. The party had been slowly 
emerging from the cold since the 
district civic body elections in May, in 
which it bagged far more seats than 
was expected. Then came the Calcutta 
Municipal Corporation polls in which 
the party acquired a martyred image 
following allegations that the elections 
were heavily rigged by the Marxists. 
But what really breathed life into an 
organisation that till recently looked 
moribund was the hike in the trans¬ 
port charges. While agitations 
launched by the Congress(I) and some 
left forces outside the government 
such as the SUCI, the IPF and several 
Naxalite groups had failed to cut 
much ice in the past, this time around 
they appear to have touched the right 
chord. 

An emboldened Congress(l) has, 
therefore, planned a major show of 
strength in early Septeml^r. Around 
the second week of this month, the 
party plans to carry out what it calls 
the “siege of Writers’ Buildings” by 
bringing in about ten lakh supporters 
from the districts. Throwing a chal¬ 
lenge to Jyoti Basu, static Congress(I) 
president A.B.A. Ghani Khan Chow- 
dhury said: “An awakening of the 
i ^ople has begun in the state. If Jyoti 
Basu has the courage let him seek a 
fresh mandate on issues like the fare 
hike, rising prices, atrocities on 
women and the growing clout of 
anti-social dements. If the elections 
are free and fair, we'll know what the 
people want.” 

So, come September and Calcutta 
might be rocked by another bout of 
violence. But, hopefully, the next 
time the CPI(M) will have the gump¬ 
tion to rely on the administration and 
will not let lose the Red Brigade on its 
political adversaries.• 
AnMCtu p ia/ C ai cu ttM 
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Sometimes the best kind ol party is when 
the guest list totals two." 
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Pulling a fast one 


Jayalalitha turns the tables on her party rebels and the DMK government 


J ayalalitha Jayaram has the un¬ 
canny knack of bouncing back 
just when her critics tend to 
write her off. Ever since the 
death of her mentor, M.G. 
Ramachandran, the AIADMK has 
undergone numerous splits, Jayala¬ 
litha has threatened to quit politics at 
least twice and the Assembly elections 
last year all but sealed the fate of a 
party that was once considered in¬ 
vincible. But just when the AIADMK 
had been relegafid to the footnotes of 
history, Jayalalitha struck back in 
style. Of course, the ruling DMK 
government has to a large extent 
contributed in keeping the Jayalalitha 
factor alive in Tamil Nadu politics. 

Only recently, the lady was in the 
dumps. Party rebels led by the fiery 
Thirunavukarasu had come out 





karasu and company tried to storm the 
party headquarters in Madras on 12 
August. The operation' was reminis¬ 
cent of the one attempted by Jayala¬ 
litha in January 1988, when the lady 
along with her followers tried to wrest 
control of the building from the Janaki 
Rainachandran faction of the 
AIADMK. Incidentally, Thirunavu¬ 
karasu was in Jayalalitha’s camp at 
that time. 

The operation was. meticulously 
planned this time. But as luck would 
have it, Jayalalitha's supporters got 
wind of Thirpnavukarasu's plans and 
jammed the [party building from the 
morning of 12 August. A large posse 
of policemen were also present. The 
rebels came in a group and were 
startled to find Jayalalitha’s men 
blocking the entrance. A free-for-all 









Crowds outside Jsyslalitlia's Poes Garden house: back in the limelight 


strongly against her leadership. The 
group even managed to wean away 
three MLAs from the Jayalalitha 
camp, stripping the AIADMK of the 
status of the main Opposition party in 
the state Assembly. Emboldened by 
their success, the rebels, tried to 
attempt something adventurous, 
which ultimately proved disastrous. 

Claiming that they now r^resented 
the “actual” AIADMK, Tnirunavu- 


followed. At the end of it all, over a 
dozen members from both the sides 
were injured and around 50 suppor¬ 
ters from either side were detained by 
the cops. Later, Jayalalitha alleged 
that Thirunavukarasu was helped by 
the police all along, who had orders 
from chief minister Karunanidhi to 
side with the rebel AIADMK group. 

Such an allegation wouldn't have 
gone down with the people had the 


DMK kept out of what was surely an 
internal matter of the AIADMK. But 
the ruling party seniors were bent on 
teaching Jayalalitha a lesson. Soon 
after the scuffle, the police sealed 
the AIADMK party headquarters and 
handed over the keys to an executive 
magistrate, who was asked by the 
government to ex.amine the claims of 
the rival groups.' 

From then on, it was Jayalalitha's 
show all the way. Immediately after 
hearing that her party members had 
been arrested by the police, she drove 
to the police station and demanded 
that they be released. “1 will not move 
from this place until you release my 
men,” she told the officer on duty. 
Realising the gravity of the situation, 
the police officer got in touch with the 
city police commissioner, Rajasekhar- 
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an Nair. ''I wilt have to consult my 
superior. I will get back to you in ten 
minutes/* Nair told the AIADMK 
supremo over the telephone. An out¬ 
raged Jayalalitha shot back: ‘*Yes, 1 
can see that your inspector wants to 
consult you and now you want to 
consult someone else. 1 know who that 
someone is. He is the chief minister. 
You can do as you like but till then I 
am not moving from here.” 

By then, hundreds of Jayalalitha 
supporters had gathered outside the 
police station. The crowd even stoned 
several state transport buses and many 
shops in Madras promptly downed 
their shutters. Nair soon contacted 
Jayalalitha and informed her that the 
police were releasing her supporters 
on bail. Jayalalitha returned home— 
triumphant and satisfied. 

T he matter did not end there as 
Jayalalitha would not let the 
opportunity go by to launch a com¬ 
eback. On the evening of 12 August, 

JayalalKha fasting to piolost against 
tho DMK holping iMr party 
rabols: a Hugo success 


she announced her decision to go on a 
fast-to-death till the keys of the party 
office were returned to her. “There is 
a Supreme Court interim order which 
gave me possession of the building. By 
attempting to break into the office, 
Thininavukarasu and his men have 
committed contempt of court,” 
Jayalalitha thundered, adding, “The 
DMK government should also be 
punished because their police helped 
the rebel group to break into the 
building and for arresting my suppor¬ 
ters.” 

Interestingly enough, the govern¬ 
ment as well as the AIADMK rebels 
seemed ignorant of the Supreme 
Court interim order. On learning of it, 
the police commissioner issued a state¬ 
ment saying that it was not the cops, 
but someone else who had actually 
locked the AIADMK party office. 
Since in the confusion it was not possi¬ 
ble to find out who had actually done 
it, the keys of the building were hand¬ 
ed over to a magistrate. Thininavu¬ 
karasu, too, promptly changed his 
stance. On li August, he had alleged 
that he and his men were beaten up by 




Chief minister 
and DMK 
supremo 
KarunanMhi 
wanted to 
demonstrate his 
might but ended 
up reviving the 
sagging political 
fortunes of tho 
AIADMK chief, 
Jayalalitha 
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Jayalalitha’s supporters while attemp¬ 
ting to enter the party headquarters. 
Now, he said that the scuffle actually 
took place outside the office premises. 
Countered a Jayalalitha faction lead¬ 
er, “Everyone present there at that 
time saw what happened. The rebel 
group did storm into the building and 
clash with us.” Whatever be the truth, 
the fact remains that Jayalalitha did 
manage to exploit the controversy to 
her advantage. And by the time she 
called off the hunger strike precisely 
36 hours after she started it, Jayala¬ 
litha had managed to discredit both 
the DMK and her party rebels. 

B ut the Thininavukarasu group did 
make a last ditch attempt to save 
the day. During all this drama in Mad¬ 
ras, S. Madhavan, a Rajya Sabba 
member and a prominent leader of the 
Jayalalitha faction, was significantly 
absent from the scene of action. The 
rebel group quickly made an issue out 
of this. Its leaders organised press con¬ 
ferences where they asked: “Why was 
Madhavan absent? Has he run away 
with the money paid by Karunanidhi?" 

The rebels followed this up with 
another round of fasting, ostensibly to j 
focus public attention on the party 
office dispute. The crowds that watch¬ 
ed Thirunavukarasu lying on a bed 
was nowhere near what Jayalalitha 
managed to attract. 

As for chief minister Karunanidhi, 
he mu.st be cursing himself for getting 
involved in the AIADMK party 
affairs. Sources close veteran DMK 
leaders said that uiany partymen had 
advised Karunanidhi not to get into a 
confrontation with jayalalitha un¬ 
necessarily and had even told him to 
buy peace with the AIADMK chief. 
Their argument was that Jayalalitha 
was a spent force and would fade away 
soon. But the ch*ef minister obviously 
wanted to demonstrate his might— 
and in the process revived Jayala- 
litha's sagging political fortunes. 

On earlier occasions too, it was the 
DMK which helped Jayalalitha to re¬ 
main on the centrestage of the state's 
politics. In 1989, at a time w'hen the 
lady was sulking, DMK members 
assaulted her inside the Assembly— 
something which brought a divided 
AIADMK solidly behind Jayalalitha. 
The Congress, too, sided with the 
AIADMK on the issue, greatly 
embarrassing the DMK. 

The mood at Jayalalitha's Poes Gar¬ 
den residence is upbeat. And the lady 
is smiling these days. • 
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Bxciietnenl of iouring ike cocklail circuit. 



To people who are a trifle bored of clmking glasses, and 
making polite conversation, the Contessa Classic offers an 
intoxicating escape route. 

A fuel efficient 1.8 litre Isuzu engine helps place vast 

distances between them and the maddening crowd. 

Five forward gears, incliiding an overdrive, smoothly raise 
the qxedometcr to 120 km per hour. 


control of any situadoa 


Power di'C brakes help stop them in their tracks - safely 
and smoothly. 

And, of course, a plush interior, an independent suspension 
ind air conditioning are enough to give you a high of a totally 
different kind. 

But there's really much more to the Contessa. So why not 
get in touch with us. 

And taste a heady mix of refined luxury and raw power 
—poured into a car. 
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VISIT INDIA 


Ashok and Radisson 
offer you new 
standards of world 
class hospitality 
at Bangalore 

Hadisson 1 loiels Corporation with its ttynamism. 

Its ptiilosophy ‘Yes 1 can' is the fastest Rowing 
hospitality group in the world with hotels at 240 
locations. 

:Vstiok nowjoias hands with Kailisson to tiring 
y»Ki the finest internatioiuii Inispitalih’ at 
IVingalore and three other pkn es in the i ouniiy 
With a new work culture,, a new ethos to ensure 
evei I greater Din.siinier satLsfai'iion 
OtfR'r Ashok Radisson Hotels: A.stwk Hotel, 

New rielhi, an affiliate of Radisson Hotels (.Yiiyxiration; 
.Vshok Radisson Uilithti t*alace Wiiel, ,Mysore; 

Ashok Radisson Beach Resort, Kovalam. 



Ashok Radisson 
Hotel, Bangalore 

Kuniam Krupa Grounds. 
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From Mr Clean to Mr Caste in four easy weeks 


I t was Winston C hurchill who 
when asked about the slntts in 
his political caieer blustered; 
“Consistency is the viilue of 
donkeys," But the slogan Ci)uld 
fit Prime Minister Vish'^ anath Pratap 
Singh’s style just as well. 

Eight months into his term, the 
Raja has revealed himself t«i be a ratli- 
caliy different person from the man 
who went before the country last au¬ 
tumn and asked tor a mandate against 
the corruption ot the Rajiv (iandhi 
regime. 

The V.P. Singli ot 1%^) was the 
Great Conciliator, a leader who was 
determined to knit every opposing fac' 
lion into a patchwork coalition that 


W'oulci provide the country with a uni¬ 
que brand of consensus politics. 

W'hen he was insulted—as he Ire- 
qucntly was, by the likes of CliariiJra 
Shekhar -he would turn the other 
cheek. When his critics alleged that he 
had no clear-cut pi^hcics, he would say 
that contradietiims had to be man¬ 
aged and that complex problems te- 
quired complex responses. If he was 
asked to take a decision he would ask 
for time to consult his colleagues. 

For the first few months ot his reign, 
Vishwanath Pratap Singh the Pnme 
Minister was not verv different hvmi 
V.P, Singh the Opposition leader He 
still talked in terms of con.sensus 
argued that the solution to such prob¬ 


lems as Punjab was a Jose of lo\'e and ' 
affection, and hammered away at the 
corruption issue on which he had j 
made his national reputation. ! 

But then, around four weeks ago, ! 
he suddenly had a change of heart. , 
Gone was the ditheiing, spotlessly I 
clean consensus manager of old. In his j 
place stood the classic cow-belt de- ; 
magogue. , 

I t IS tashionable now to claim that , 
V.P Singh shed hi> skin on nation- \ 

wide television during his Indcpend- I 
•jnce Day address at the Red Fort. But ' 
the change had begun e\en earlier. ; 

Ever since Devi Fal resigned over ‘ 
I Mcham 1. the Rajas cheer-leaders in j 













MID-COURSE CORRECTION 




1 - - 

THE OLD 

THE NEW 

V.P. SINGH 

V.P. SINGH 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Acted firmly in dismissing 
Devi Lai. 


Idol of the middle classes. 


National leader. 


Ambivalent on Ram 
Janmabhooml. 


Obeessed with corruption 
enquiries. 


Fought for liberal Industrial 
policy. 


Seen as weak and 
indecisive. 


Supports reservation, an idea 
hated by the middle classes. 


Concerns limited to the 
Hindi belt. 


Backs Mulayam Singh’s 
anti-VHP position. 


Does not mention them 
now. 

Now backs a regressive 
caste-6ased reservation 
scheme. 




the media h.id urged him to fire his | 
deputy prime niinisier. Such a move, 
they argued. WDuld demonstrate that 
he had the strength to face tiovvn an 
obstreperous colleague and therefore, 
win him the renewed admiration of 
the nation 

V P. Singh refused to take their 
adMce. believing that to do so would 
be to divide the party So. a comprom¬ 
ise was engineered and Devi I al with¬ 
drew his resigridtron. Then, hir from 
facing him down, V P. Singh actually | 
negotiated a deal with the C'haudhary 
that guaranteed both men a .^uicl life 
and gave (.)m Prakash C hautala a 
second shot at the chief ministership 
of Harvana. 

When the deal came unstuck flarge¬ 


ly because ot Aimi Nelmi), V.P. 
Singh once again re I used to take on 
Devi L.al and instead of asking for his 
depuly's resignation, volunteered hrs 
own. The National front presidium 
was convened again, like some let-sel 
village j) am hay at, and the I'rime 
Minister and his deputy reconciled 
with the commerce minister. 

So w hen A run Nehru forced a new 
confrontation over Devi Lai, Hie bet¬ 
ting was that \'.P. Sirmh would man¬ 
ipulate his way towards a compromise. 
The I’aja did eveiv thing [o encourage 
, ihai view Me tvOI rhe lanata D.J's 
j Political Allair- ( innmitrce (PAC) 
that no “piecipitaic atlion’' should be 
I » '.ken and urgeil resii.imt. 

1 hive hours alter thal PAC meeting 


ended, he dismissed Devi l.al. Ihc 
Picsiilenl was informed that the Prime 
Minister did not want the fau in liis 
C abinet and the C’haiulhaiy was not 
even allowed the honourable option of 
resigning, he was sacked. 

I hat aiul not the Independence 
Dav speech -was the tiist sign that 
P. Singh had changed Ins style. 

W hy did V.P Singh dt^ Surely, 
he miisi have known that no 
government could lu)pc to last for Itve 
years with such powerful enemies as a 
bitter Chandra Shekhar and a wound¬ 
ed Pan.* 

The only answer that makes any 
sense rs this he knew that he only had 
a few months to go befor e he called an 
election. While it is folly for a Piime 
Minister who hopes to last the full 
stretch to antagonise l^evi l.al. it 
makes peiteet sense lor a political 
leader who wishes \o go to the pi.)lls to 
indulge in a erovvd-ple.ising ifisplay of 
political muscle. C'i»mpr(mnse is the 
way to survive in the long run; eon- 
frtmlation is a moans ot seeming «.leci- 
sive in the short term. 

I very thing V.P Singh h.is dr>ne 
since then has tended to confirm this 
impiession I'he decision to imple 
rnent the Mainlal (■r)mmission report 
e.rne ,is a tt)tal surpiise. there had 
been no mention it in the DaPs 
mamfesit). Phe R«i)a must liave known 
that It would lead to bh^od in the 
streets and to soeiiil war lie is biight 
enough to alsii recognise that (he way- 
ahead lor India in todav's fast moving 
world docs not lie m playing caste 
politics m the cow belt or mreserving 


I ff V.P. Singh doesn’t 
call an election now, 
Rajiv Gandhi will find the 
time he needs to get his 
comeback organised. 
With the Raja 
abandoning corruption 
as an issue, Rajiv’s 
position is bound to get 
stronger 
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more jobs tor liackward communities. 

Once again, there can be only one 
reason for going ahead anyway: as an 
election stunt. In January no¬ 

body will have had to face the dis- 
astrtuis economic consequences of the 
Mandal lecomniendations and in the 
short .erm, V.I\ Singh will -if his 
reasoning lioklv- -have emerged as the 
champion of the backward classes. 

So, Ky the lime the Prime Minister 
arrived at the Ked ImhI foi his Inde¬ 
pendence Day speech, he had already 
tiansformed himself. He had aban¬ 
doned the mi)ral high ground he had 
occupied duiing the 1989 election and 
had bolted towards ilic ballot box 

W hy has V.P. Singh dumped his 
old middle class constituency 
and recast himself? Nobody really 
understands the labyrinthine workings 
of the Raja’s mind, but the following 
reasons must have had something to 
do with it. 

• Inflation still rages unchecked. With 
the oil crunch, it will get worse. Rising 
prices tend to anger middle class 
voters, so V.P Singh would probably 
have lost a large chunk this segment 
anyway. 

• Corruption is a vote-winning issue 
only when you arc in the Opposition. 
"Fhc Raja had counted on dramatic 
revelations that would destroy Rajiv 
Gandhi’s political career. These have 
not been forthcoming. So, V.P. Singh 
would have had to find a new issue to 
court the middle class with. And there 
aren’t too many of those around. 

• Central to his appeal to the middle 
class was his image as a saintly, 


other-worldly figure. Over the last few ! 
months, he has faced an unpleasant ^ 
trade-off. To keep the Janata Dal 
intact, he needs to manipulate. But to 
retain middle class support, he must 
pretend to be uninterested in power. 

It is, therefore, much simpler for 
him to dispense with middle class 
support entirely and to revert to the 
image he had before 1985: as an 
ambitious, Hindi-belt politician. 

• ITiere is no way the Dal government 
can last its full term. The allies will not 
let It survive that tong and its internal 
tensions will pull it apart anyway. So, 
it is much better to go for a poll before 
one is forced on the regime. And as 
the old slogans about corruption won’t 
work this time, he needs a Unique 
Selling Proposition, 

V .P. Srngh's supporters feel that^he 
now has Bihar and UP wrapped 
up. They think that the National Front 
will probably gain an overall majority 
on its own. 

In fact, this is less than certain. The 
key assumption is that the backwards 
in those two crucial Hindi-belt states 
(Bihar and UP) will vote .solely on the 
basis of the Mandal Commission prop¬ 
osals. But in the run-up to the elec¬ 
tion, much else could happen. If the 
law and order situation continues to 
slide out of control because of Man- 
dal-rclated violence and if Mulayam 
Singh Yadav’s anfi-Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad stand leads to riots over Ram 
1 Janmabhoomi, then the Congress 
might well make stability its election 
plank. With Punjab and Kashmir in 
flames, a retread 6f the 1984 election 


V.P. SINGH 
IN THE EIGHTIES 


More avatars than caps 




San|ay*nMn: Candidate of 
the Thakur lotby as chief minister 
of Uttar Pradesh. 


Indira loyalist: UP 
CM/commerce minister/UPCC 
chief. Played the party man. 


Mr Clean: Ra}iv QarKihi's 
right-wing, super honest finance 
minister. 


1987-89 


Leftist crusader: In Opposition, 
he called the left his natural alfiss 
and campaignsd against 
corruption. 


Dec. 1989-July 1990 


National l ead er ; Rh eight 
months, played the great 
reoondiietof and man«^)ed the 
dartata ON's oontradi^lons. 


Aug. 1990— 


Cenv-beit demagogue: Pins his 
hopes on a caste-coaliiion in the 
Hindi ben. 
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^)ver the next two 
months, Devi Lai 
intends to tour the 
country to whip up 
laXlkisan support and 
remind his supporters 
that their loyalty is to 
him personally and not 
to the party he is a 
member of at present 


tivf',', ^ ,1. " ^ y 


campaign might well lead to a signifi¬ 
cant increase in the Congress vote. 

Moreover, there is still the Chandra 
Shekhar factor to contend with. As 
our interview with him (.see box) 
indicates, he is unwilling to rule out a 
deal with the Congress. Fven if a 
breakaway Dal faction docs not form 
the next government and Parliament is 
dissolved, Shekhar and the Tau might 
decide to fight the election on their 
own. That would almost ceitainly split 
the Dal vote in UP and Bihar and 
might give the Congress the edge, 
particularly if there are no scat adjust¬ 
ments with the BJP. 


"V.P. Singh 
is either a 
hypocrite or 
_ a dunce” 

Chandra Shekhar on the 
prospects of a split in 
the Janata Dal 

Sunday: Let me tell you about a 
scenario that la being talked about 
in Delhi. V.P. Singh announces elec¬ 
tion; then, 70-80 MPs say they don't 
want an early election and approach 
you to become Prime Minister... 

Chandra Shekhar: In that case, 
there can’t be any election 

Exactly. But because the PM has 
already resigned in anticipation of 
an election, the President calls the 
leader of the Opposition to see if he 
can form a government. Railv Gan¬ 
dhi says no, but agrees to support a 
ministry headed by Chandra 
Shekhar. 

Let such a situation arise, then 1 
will answer that question. If the 
leader.of the Opposition makes 
such a‘suggestion, then I will give 
my reaction to that. 

riiis is all speculation. 

So you are not rulinp out that 
scenario? 

But there is no compulsion on 
me. I see no reason why I should 
answer this question. 

I can’t answer questions where 
the moves of a hundred other 
people arc involved. 

I’ll rephrase the question. Would 
you agree to become Prime Minister 



If you were elected leader of a fac¬ 
tion of the Janata Dal and were then 
supported from outside by the Con¬ 
gress? 

But I haven't been elected leader 
of such a party. So how tan 1 
presume? 

So you are going to avoid ruling 
out this scenario? 

The leader of the party is not 
elected by surmises. 

Suppose you became the leader of 
your party and had to face elections. 
Would you raise the money that was 
required from industrlallata? 

No, that's not necessary. I would 
just turn to the middle class. There 
are thousands of people in this 
country who would give donations 


As is obvious from the interview, 
Shekhar hates V.P. Singh. He will do 
anything to stop him. 

Even, let Rajiv Gandhi in. 

T hree months ago, Sunday called 
V.P. Singh the Indian political 
phenomenon of his generation. We 
listed his many successive avatars and 
commented on his ability to spring 
surprises. He was, wc suggesteci, the 


X factor in Indian politics. A man 
whose actions were so unpredictable 
that all rational expectations were 
undermined by his manoeuvrings. 

The decision to recast himself as the 
champion of the backwards tends to 
prove the point. At a stage when the 
old avatar seemed to be running out of 
time, V.P. Singh has suddenly 
changed the rules of the game. 

But will the gamble work? There is 
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of a few hundreds 

But Is It possible in today's politic* 
at system for a politician to survive 
without taldng money? 

That is true. I said that in 1^77' 
78. 

Nobody can give more than Rs 
100 unless he has black money. But 
who can contest an election with Rs 
2f),(X)() or Rs 30,000? 

Even today, however, the mini¬ 
mum election cost is in Ballia 
(Chandra Shekhar's constituency). 
The people ihcro don’t know how 
to use money (laughs). 

Doesn’t this constant raising of 
money make It difficult for a politi¬ 
cian to remain entirely clean? 

If you take small amounts, then 


not only no unanimity over the accura¬ 
cy of his caste calculations, but there is 
also some doubt as to whethe^ he will 
call an election after all. 

Over the next two months, Devi Lai 
intends to tour the country whipping 
up Jailkisan support for his cause. The 
Tau wishes to remind his supporters 
that their loyalty is to him personally 
and not to the party he is a member of 
at present. It is easy to see what he 
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it is all right. It is taking large 
amounts that is bad. 

Like if you take Rs 20,t)fK), 
50,000 or even a lakh, the man will 
not expect that he can dictate to 
you. But it you take Rs 50 lakhs or 
a crore, then vou arc in trouble. 


But the Janata Dal does raise 
money. Take the expenditure on the 
Allahabad byelection, for instance. 

1 don’t want to comment on that. 


Why not? Everybody agrees that a 
lot of money was spent. 

But he (V.P. Singh) insists that 
he does not know how much 
money was spent (laughs). 

All I can say is that he is either a 
hypocrite or a dunce! 


plans to do. In the event of a split, he 
wants his own organisation in place. 
With Devi Lai and Shekhar ready to 
split the party, can the Raja afford to 
call elections? He could lake the line 
that Shekhar and the Tau are yester¬ 
day’s men and will not attract any 
votes (this view is the prevalent one in 
the V.P. Singh camp) and risk a split. 
But it is still a gamble. In the end, his 
,Tanata Dal could end up losing more 


seats than it can gain through his caste ; 
calculations. 

But V.P. Singh’s problem is that : 
having made the tran.sformation from j 
Mr Clean to Mr Caste, his options are ; 
severely limited. If he doesn’t call an ; 
election, then he faces a year of cha(5s ; 
and anger. 

• There is no solution in sight to i 
Punjab or Kashmir. 

• Inflation could reach l'^73-74 levels. ; 

• Devi Lai will make the normal * 
functioning of the party impossible. \ 

• The social war that is the inevitable ! 
result ot the Mandal Commission re- j 
commendations will rock the Hindi ' 
bell. 

• Rajiv Gandhi will find the time he : 

needs to get his comeback organised. | 
With the Raja himself abandoning j 
corruption as an issue, Rajiv's position | 
is certain to get stronger. j 

• The allies will make their disillu- . 
sionment with the government public ; 
and may even withdraw support. 

• Through all this chaos, V.P. Singh 

will find that he has alienated the i 
middle class and antagonised the > 
press. i 

So, even if he thinks better of going | 
to the country, there is no way his , 
government can surxive beyond 1991. : 
And by the end of that year, his ! 
reputation is certain to be in tatters. | 
The Ran is, therefore, in a situation 
in which he may have to take a risk: | 
his options arc limited. He might lose : 
an early election but equally, his caste | 
formula might just tilt the balance. , 
It is still not clear what he will do, ; 
but his record su*;gests that he has 1 
always gambled. He resigned as UP j 
chief minister against Mrs Gandhi's • 
wishes at a lime when to do so meant 
instant excommunication. T he gamble , 
paid off and he returned m a blaze of I 
glory to the central government. In j 
1987, he took another risk, walking ; 
out of the Congress (by asking to be ■ 
expelled), despite warnings that all ! 
those who leave the Congress either i 
fade away or return vnih their tails j 
between their legs. | 

That gamble also paid off. ! 

But now Vishwaijath Pratap Singh j 
may have to plan his grandest gamble. ! 
It is not just his own career that ! 
depends on it. Because, if he does win | 
an early election, then the India he . 
will be obliged to create will be a very | 
different place, full of Kurnii- 
appeasement, Yadav-quota and cow¬ 
bell casteism. 

It is a gamble that will shape our 
future. And the future of our children. 

VIrSmngM 






Lookback 
in anger 


The anti-reservation stir 
the country 


T he protests and demonstra¬ 
tions were spontaneous. 
And they spread like wild¬ 
fire throughout the country, 
plunging state after state m 
turmoil. Soon after the National Front 
government announced its decision to 
implement the contentious Mandal 
Commission report, students took to 
the streets, blocking traffic, stoning 
vehicles, burning railway property and 
even ghcraoing ministers and senior 
government officials. Never before 
had the students got together to 
launch such a determined agitation. 
And never before had the goveinnient 
appeared so helpless in the lace of a 
popular stir. 

Understandably, the protests in 
Bihar were the most violent and wide¬ 
spread. A state where caste factors 
play such an important role, it was but 
expected that the Mandal ('ommis- 
sion’s report would evoke such strong 
reactions. As soon as the Hindi TV 
bulletin on 7 August declared that the 
Centre would implement the Mandal 
Commission recommendations ex¬ 
tending 27 per cent reservations to a 
number of backward castes, Patna 
erupted in flames. Youths took over 
the streets in a spi^ntaneous gesture of 
protest and brought life to a standstill. 
The following day, students f)f the Pat¬ 
na University, the hotbed of students’ 
activities, went on the rampage. They 
I ransacked the office of the vice- 
chancellor and set fire to a number of 
buildings. Trouble soon spread to 
other educational institutions as well. 
A panicky Patna administration 
ordered all the schools and colleges of 
the capital city dosed and ordered the 
police to vacate the hostels. 

The high-handed attitude ot the 
state government only incen:.*.d the 
anti-reservationists further. Their 
numbers swelled and the targets of 
attack were government offices and 
railway property. Groups of lathi- 


sweeps 


wielding students even attacked minis¬ 
ters and senior officials For over a 
week, trains approaching Patna sta¬ 
tion were stoned and several bogies 
set on fire. In some parts, the agita- 
tionists blew up railway tracks, throw¬ 
ing the state'.s transpv)rt system com¬ 
pletely out of gear. And on 13 .AuguM, 
the police fired on a group of students 
in Madhubani. killing one of them. 
Despite the elaborate security 
arrangements—the paramilitary 
forces were also called in to assist local 
administrations—the agitation con¬ 
tinued unabated, with violence grip¬ 
ping more and more areas ot the state 
every day 

Chief minister l.aloo Prasad Yadav 
promptly blamed the Congress tor in¬ 
stigating the students. But the truth 
was that though most of the political 
parties, including the eommunisis, 
solidly backed the movement, none of 
them helped the students in any way: 



V.P. Singh: under attack 

for a change, this was one uprising 
that was spontaneous and eii]o>ed the 
support of all concerned. 

In the past too, Bihai has seen vio¬ 
lent piotcsls over the question of re¬ 
servations. Once, Karpoori Thakui, 
the firebiand Opposition leader, even 
forced all legislators to resign trom the 
Assembly in protest against llie Cen¬ 
tre’s decision to leserve a percent«ige 
of government ]ob^ for backward 
classes. 

B ut Uttar Pradc'^h was surely a let 
down. Tor, nine months ago, 
when the V P. Singh regime had 
announced, soon aflei .isNiiining 
office, that the e.Msling polie) on re¬ 
servations would continue, UP was 
the first slate to iciiet to the Piirne 
Minister's statement with anger. 
Naturally, this time too the state was 
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expected lo lead the aiiii-rescrvation 
'ctn in iKMth India. Moreover, this 
time HKind, a rejuvenated Congress 
party, a nuinher of upper caste leaders 
within the state Janata Dal and, most 
important, kisan leader Mahendra 
Singh I 'kait he is upset with the UP 
chief minister Mu lay am Singh 
Yailav -were all ex|)ecte(l lo stand by 
the agitators. 

But the stir proved to be a non- 
''latler l iisl, likail It'ld the students 
that he hatl nothing t*) do with the 
agitation. Moreover, the UP goveriv 
ment had announced leeenlly that il 
would lecruit around 2iU)()0 personnel 
and n.iturally the students were loo 
busy preparing foi the examinations. 

Hut that did not deter anti- 
resenationists to voice their protest 
against ihe Maiulal C ommission re- 

poil. And expeetediv. the banner of |^' ... ' ‘ 

lesoli was hiM raised in Kanpur, the j Delhi University student* form a chain around Pariiament: an iiigry lot 

kcnlie ol student politics m the state. their hostels, Surprisinglv, I usk soon after his departure, a bomb ex* 
On 1'^ August, a poweitul bomb ex- CniNeisilv. which Feni.nru ii un ploded mside the office of the deputv ! 

ploded .a the Chumganj police sta- affected by the anti-ieser\atu'n mo^c- I registiar (examinations) The students j 

lion. iMiuimg live people. Ihe ^’tlier ment last time. cxpeiiciKcd more than also set abla/e furniture belonging to j 

r,imct ot the .igiialois was the Kid- its share of campus Miilence tins time the Hindi depaitment. But once the | 

vN.oiiagai blanch ol the Puniab been pio- police moved in, the stii subsided. i 

NaiioMiil Bank vided by the visit ot Sanjeev Shank- | 

Like Kanpur. Allahabad too is a hdhar. a member of the natumal eoor- tf^ludents of the capital have in the j 

nerve-centre of students* movements, dination committee of the Anti- iFpast remained more or less un- i 

But this time, the police reportedly Mandal Commission Forum, to the affected by movements sweeping : 
came down with a heavy hand to deal university. Ile camped at the univeisi- other parts of the country j 
with the agitation On Indepeiulenee ty for four days and m one ot the ; Bui this time it was different. And, j 

Day, students of the Allahabad Uni- ■ public meetings that he addres'M; J. 24 August was a day of spcctacu* j 



vcrsity hoisted a black flag. Later. Shankhdhar termed Miilayam Singh lai protests all over Delhi. Most of the 
when they brought out a processimi, Yadav as “anti-students ' He also 10,tK)(»-odd students who had assem- 
the police allegedly beat them up with appealed to the students to .^e^o^l lo bled on the lawns of the Boat Club on 
lathis, forcing the protesters to letrcat peaceful means of demitnstration But the morning of that day had nothing to 











do with politics and had perhaps never tear gas, chased them awav. Theie 
participated in demonstrations before, was total confusion everywheie and 
But the jcans-clad youths were deter- the cops had to hurst as many as SO 
mined to form a “human chain" tear gas shells on Parliament Street to 
around Parliament as a mark of pro- disperse the ciowds. In another inci- 
test against the government’s decision dent, hundreds of students ol Oe- ; 
to accept the Mandal C'ommission re- shbandhu College in south Delhi ! 
port. For, once implcmenled, the re- fought a pitched battle with the police | 
port would negate the whole purpose for over an hour. I'hc c<»ps stoimed \ 
of education and would disqualify the college and beat up ihe agitators, [ 
most of them from entering govern- injuring even the principal, Balbir 
ment services. Singh. j 

llie administration was also pre- Another target ot the students was 
pared in full force to tackle the silua- the new Congress!I) headijuartcrs, 
tion* The Parliament was cordoned Jawahar Bhavan on Raising Road, 
off, and when the students attempted The Doordarshan centre was also 
to march towards the Lok Sabha, the stoned. Traffic on all the four btidges 
police, armed with canes, shields and across the Yamuna came to a stand- 

ViolMce in PMna: the anti-rMenfatkMiisto had their way 



still, resulting in chaos on the roads 
linking cast and central Delhi, Stu¬ 
dents deflated Delhi Transport Cor¬ 
poration (DTC) bus tyres and shat¬ 
tered their window panes. The youths 
grew so militant that when a senior 
police official suggested that a student 
delegation meet the Prime Minister, 
they shouted back: “The Prime Minis¬ 
ter will have to come out and meet 
us.” What emboldened the students 
was the public sympathy the agitation 
generated. On Parliament Street, for 
instance, employees of the Reserve 
Bank and Bank of India came out in 
support of the demonstrators. 

The protests in Delhi w'cre impress¬ 
ive by any standards, particularly be¬ 
cause the students had staged the de¬ 
monstration without the help of their 
unions and were virtually leaderless. 
They had been let down pretty badly 
by the powerful Delhi University Stu¬ 
dents’ Union (DUSU) in particulai, 
which, because of its links with the 
ruling regime, had refused to launch a 
movement against the Mandal C oni- 
rnission rejiort. 

But that didn't prevent the students 
from taking to the streets on 24 Au¬ 
gust Preparations foi the massive de¬ 
monstration had begun weeks in adv¬ 
ance with students taking out proces¬ 
sions within the campus of Delhi Uni¬ 
versity. the Jawaharlal Nehru Uni¬ 
versity and the Jamia Millia Islamia 
University. The youths had hoped that 
these would force the government to 
reconsider its policy on reservations, 
but when nothing of that sort hap¬ 
pened, they went ahead with the 24 
August programme. 

Students throughout the country re- 
sented being labelled “anti- 
reservationists”. In all public meetings 
they said that they were fully in sup¬ 
port of reservations for scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes, members 
of whom were participating in the pre¬ 
sent movement, the students claimed. 
But they all were opposed to extend¬ 
ing reservations for backward castes, 
who didn’t deserve the crutch of “so¬ 
cial justice” that SC/STs did. By ex¬ 
tending reservations to backward 
castes, the students argued, the quota 
of reserved jobs would be as high as 
49.5 per cent. But what is really dis¬ 
turbing is that the country would be 
divided along caste lines. VP could 
reap political advantage from this, 
but what about the future of the na¬ 
tion? • 

RMna9e9han/U§cknaw 
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The oil crunch 

The problem is not supplies, but the price 


ost Indians have never 
heard of Saddam Hus¬ 
sein. But what the Ira¬ 
qi leader does over the 
next few weeks is 
going to determine the way of life of 
millions of Indians over the next few 
months. Ftn, Saddam ffussem has ev¬ 
erything to do with oil -and oil is liter¬ 
ally what keeps the Indian economy 
going. 

F-ver since Iraqi tank.s rolled across 
the desert into Kuwait, interna'- 

tu>nal oil prices have - 

gone through the ceil¬ 
ing, piecipitating yet 
another crisis for Indian 
economic policy-mak¬ 
ers. India just does not 
have enough foreign ex¬ 
change to pay the higher 
oil prices. Moreover, 
the central government 
is all but broke and has 
been slashing spending 
across the boaid. If oil 
prices stay high, the gov- 
cnimenr will have to 
make drastic moves, 
such as cutting back on 
public sector invest¬ 
ment, imposing import 
curbs and going to inter¬ 
national bankers with 
hat in hand. And that 
can mean only one 
thing; general economic 
downslide. 

Faced with this dis¬ 
quieting scenario and 
extremely limited means 
to deal with it. Prime 
Minister V.P. Singh's SaddamMui 
economic managers do not seem to 
know quite what to do. So far, they 
have reacted in a most predictable 
manner and are clinging to the hope 
that the Gulf crisis will end soon. As a 
first step, officials have been ilespaich- 
cd to every corner of the globe in 
search of assured oil supplies; e.xcise 
duty on cars has been hiked by ten per 
cent in the somewhat absurd hope that 
people will buy fewer cars and thereby 
consume less petrol; government cars 
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have never have l>een ordered not to ply on Sun- homes. 'There is no way the cousump- 

uldam I Ins- day>, and Union mmisrcis have been lion of petroleum prcniucis by thoe 

hat the Ira- told to cut their consum}Uion of petiol sectors can be signilicantl. reduced in 

:^es over the by 20 pei cent The idea, accimling to the short term. The finance minisier’s 

weeks is l.Tnion finance minister .Madhu moves, consequently, can liaidb be j 

iy of life of Dandavaic. "is to reduce the con- ciinstrued as a serious tiic! consen-a- 

lic next few sumpium ol petrol immediately". tion drive. In fact, Unum petroleum 

iSem has ev- Speaking m the Lok Sabha. he urged: minister M.S. (Jurupadasw.imy admit- 

d oil is liter- "I would like the general public, busi- ted that the peliol lationing drive 

m economy ness, industrial and other establish- since June this year had managed to 

ments to voluiitanlv give up the use of cut consumption by a palti v one per 

oiled across their cais for one day of the week.” cent. The country was continuing to j 
it, interna'- If the finance minister seriously be- guzzle more fuel than it could pro- | 

- - - - duce. I 

The government's i 
political opponents, of i 
course, feel that the ; 
latest oil crisis demons- ! 
trates just how incompie- 
tent V.P. Singh’s minis¬ 
try IS. Fcnmer Union 
petroleum minister 
Brahm Du it declares: 
"In my opinion, the pet¬ 
roleum sector has been 
! complete 1\ ncgicctcd by 
the National biont reg¬ 
ime." ITie go\ eminent, 
he argues, should have 
anticipated that trouble ■ 
was going to break out j 
between Iraq and \ 
Kuwait, both of whom j 
supply ciude oil to In- j 
dia. "Had the govern- [ 
ment pui chased large j 
stocks of Cl tide when the j 
price was I'S Sll to $12 j 
a barrel, this crisis might ; 
have been averted." j 
But that is being a lit- i 

^ . tie unfair. Not even the j 

Saddam Muaaaln: Kla ImparkNiaims could prova eoady lor India ^ost dairvov am ol gov - j 

lot seem to lieved that these measures would help> 1 ernments could have amicipaicddiat 

So far, they reduce India's oil import bill by any Saddam Hussein would send Ins army j 

predictable significant amount, ho was barking up into Kuwait and precipitate aglobal oil i 
to the hope the wrong tree. For. petrol is the least crisis in the process It aiivtiimg, the | 

d soon. As a of the problems. The major consum- present government should be com- ■ 

en despatch- ers of oil products are not cai owners. mended for taking early action to keep j 

he globe in but the railway's diesel engines that down oil imports. Initially, it had been i 

plies; e.xcise pull goods trains, the country’s truck estimated that the country would le- ! 

‘d by ten per operators who haul millions of tonnes quire over 60 million umnes of cruolc j 

rd hope that of goods across the highways and the oil and petroleum products during the i 

and thereby urban poor who depend on kerosene current (1990-91) financial year. Bi t 1 

tnment cars to cook their meals and light their given the extreme shortage ot foreign 


into Kuwait and precipitate aglobal oil i 
crisis in the process It aiivihing, the | 
present government should be com- ; 
mended for taking early action to keep j 
down oil imports. Initially, it had been ; 
estimated that the country would te- ! 
quire over 60 million umnes of cruolc j 
oil and petroleum products during the * 
current (1990-91) financial year. Bm 1 
given the extreme shortage ot foreign j 
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exchange, with which pctroleiiin has 
to he bought, the government Jecnied 
to clamp down on consumption and 
hiked the prices ot pv 'cum products 
by 15 per cent m this scar's budget 
“'rhe process ot correction, which 
we initialed and toi which we look a 
lot of flak, began with tlic budget pre¬ 
sented in March this \ear, ' points out 
finance secrelaix Dr Bimal Jalan ‘We 
created an awaieness ot the problem 
and had we not laken those steps, 
today we would ha\e been eoinpclled 
tv) adopt crisis measures ” In .Uinc this 
year, the petii)leum rnimstrv also 
announeed a package ol measures de¬ 
signed to curtail petroleum consump¬ 
tion. Moreover, the cviuntiv' tv>icign 
exchange rcser\es ha\e actualK re¬ 
corded a marginal mciease since 1 
January this >car due to a number of 
government decisuins. Because ot all 
this, the counlrv can absorb a certain 
degree of shock v)n ilie v)il inipv)rt 
front. But if the sitiiaiion in the Giilt 
continues Iv) be .is bad as it is and, 
mvast important it the blockade of 
Iraq continues and the piicc of a bar¬ 
rel of c»il touches the dotmtsday level 
of US S4(i a barrel, there will be no- ! 
thing which even the most asiuic ot 
economic managers v*m do. 

T he government has cstmi<ited that 
even after the consurnptivin euibs, 
the country will require .i total tif 
I million tonnes ot tinished petroleum 
products during 1990-^^ This amvmnt 
of end products (which includes 
naptha, gas, diesel, petrol,etc.) is pro- 


curetl through a vanetv ot means- 
direct impiuts and bv rcfi'iing crude 
oil aeijuiicd both tioni domestic 
sources and tlnoiigh impoils Vlalters 
I are turlliei Lonqilieatcil because Imlia 
I eannvi! reline all v>t Ihe crude it pro- 
j duces arui ti.is to export it. This vear, 
IvUal <iv)mestic proiiuclion v»f ciiulc will 
touch 9 million tonnes and we will 
need iintiori about IS.'S inillu)n ton¬ 
nes ot crude. Apart from crude oil, 
India needs to import an additional 12 
million tonnes of finished petroleum 


products. 

Traihtionally, India secures abviut 
SO per cent of its eiude i)!! supplies 
under contiactual terms from selected 
countiies. I'hc rermmiim: amount is 
purchased from the spv)t market where 
ruling prices have geneialK been be¬ 
low OPrC" (Organisativm ot Pel 
lolcum Rxportmg C'ounlnes) levcis. 
rhisyear. India hatl planned to impvnt 
14.2.5 million tonnes ot crude from 
seven countries. .Soviet Union 4,5 mt, 
Saudi Aiabia 5 mt, Iraq 2.25 im. 



r 
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INVASION: Ever since Iraqi soldiers occupied 
Kuwait, international oil prices have qone through the 
ceiling, precipitating yet another crisis tor Indian 
economic policy-makers 


INFLATION: Inadequate domestic production 
necessitates imports. To meet demands, India would 
have to pay an additional Rs 4,400 crores at today's 
prices—an impossible burden 
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V.P. Singh’s 
economic 
managers do 
not seem to 
know quite what 
to do. So far, 
they are 
clinging to the 
hope that the 
Gulf crisis will 
end soon 

Kuvviu! 1.5 nit. Iran 1.5 mt, l-Al: I mt 
and Malaysia 0 5 nit. I'he per barrel 
nisi of imported crude till the [iai| 
crisis was about US S14. However, 
the i»(nernment's cc\>nomit analysts 
had predicted a haidetune in world oil 
prices and ha<l su^4iested that the fi¬ 
nance minisiiy be prepared to buy 
crude at an average of US SIS during 
19^1tb91. I’his suggesuon had been 
accepted and a Total outlay of Rs 6,440 
crores ni hircign exchange been ear¬ 
marked foi oil imports 


For the first four months of the cur¬ 
rent financial year, matters were pro¬ 
ceeding as planned. In tael, the pet¬ 
roleum ministry even saved about Rs 
300 crores because of oil prices pre¬ 
vailing at levels below the expected 
one. Moreover, the petroleum minis¬ 
ter M.S. (jurupadaswamy told the Ra- 
jya Sabha that the country would be 
able to save another Rs 910 crores due 
to the curbs on petroleum consump¬ 
tion introduced by the government. 
Rut, wall oil prices climbing to US $29 
per barrel in the inlernalional mar¬ 
kets. the government's plans have 
been completely wrecked. 

T he assured supplies from Iraq and 
Kuwait have completely dried up. 
at least for the moment. Of the 14.25 
mt of crude contracted for. more lhan 
8 mt (including the supplie\ from the 
Soviet Union) was to have come 
thiuugh Iraq and Kuwait. By the end 
of July, about ^ 5 mt of this oil was 
fortunatelv lifted, but what isgtung to 
happen to the remaining amount is not 
known. Indian officials have 
approached viitualiy every major oil 
producer and most of them have 
promised to help. The pioblem so Tar. 
however, is not the supplies but the 
price. For every US dollar increase in 
the per barrel puce of crude, the fi¬ 
nance ministry estimates that the 
country will have to fork out an addi¬ 
tional Rs 400 crores in loreign e.x- j 
change. 

At today's prices, which are about 
11 dollars more than the anticij>aied 


I 

] 

price of US for every barrel, the j 
country will have to pay a total of Rs j 
4,4(KJ crores extra. This dearly would j 
be an impossible burden given that the ! 
government had earmarked a total of | 
only Rs 6,4^10 crores for total pet- 
ri'lcum imports. As it is. the country 
continues to be in the grip of a chronic 
balance of payments problem with im¬ 
ports far exceeding exports. Curient- 
iy, the country N ft'reign e.xehange 
pool is enough tmlv to finance about 
42 days of imports. Should the crisis in 
the (luif continue, India will be forced 
to spend more and nuire on oil im¬ 
ports. I his would either mean drasti¬ 
cally cutting down on imports in the j 
short run or taking a foreign loan. S 
Neither of these alternatives is i 
attractive. For. lower imports would | 
affect investment and thus the growth i 
rate. (Jn the other hand, any increase j 
in foreign debt would increase the j 
debt servicing burden and, in the j 
medium term, leave less money for j 
capital goods imp<Tts The govern- i 
ment's economic managers are, I 
however, hoping that oil prices will 
stabilise at around US $25 a barrel, 
which, together with the cxmsumption 
curbs announced, will keep the addi¬ 
tional foreign exchange requirement 
to a still tolerable level of Rs 2.00(j 
crores or less. But that depends entire- | 
ly on wh'jt the Iraqi strongman Sad¬ 
dam Hus.sLin decides to do. 

T he tragic part is that the domestic 
crude production situation only 
further exacerbates present crisis. 




CRISIS MANAGEMENT: Excise duty on cars AASU AGITATION: The students have been 
has been hiked by ten per cent in the somewhat absurd picketing oii refineries and other installations in Assam, 
hope that people will buy fewer cars and thereby consume blocking oil flow out of the state and exacerbating the 
less petrol present oil crisis 
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The biggest problem back home is the 
continued interruption ot oil supplies 
from Assam. All Assam Students' Un¬ 
ion (AASU) activists have been pick¬ 
eting oil refineries and other installa¬ 
tions in Assam and have successfully 
blocked oil flow out of their slate. 
Crude oil production in this state 
accounts for as much as ten per cent of 
the country's annual requirements, 
Brahm Dull feels that a political solu¬ 
tion to the Assam sUidents’ agitation 
has to be worked out on an urgent 
basis. For, picketing oil refineries in 
As.sam has become something of a 
legitimate method of protest since the 
ruling Asom Gana Parishad (AGP) 


1 Should 

p—^ the crisis 
in the Gulf 
I PU9| continue, 
India 

would either have to 
drastically cut down on 
imports in the short run 
or take a foreign loan. 
Neither alternative is 
attractive 
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MADHUDANDAVATE 

(Rnanc* minister) 

"I would like the 
general public, 
business. Industrial 
establishments to 
voluntarily give up the 
use of their cars for 
one day of the week” 


BRAHM DUTT 

(Former petroleum minister) 

“Had the government 
purchased large 
stocks of crude when 
the price was US $11 
to $12 a barrel, this 
crisis might have been 
averted” 


BIMALJALAN 

(FiOttfice secretary) 


“Had we not taken 
those steps (in this 
year’s budget), today 
we would have been 
compelled to adopt 
crisis measures” 


thorough review of both the energy 
scene and the automobile policy. 
Several agencies have carried tmt stu¬ 
dies to show how the government 
would have to tailor its policies to 
encourage coal-based energy, thermal 
power and even nuclear power in 
«^rder to make the country less vulner¬ 
able tt) unpredictable developments in 
the Gulf. The casualness with w'hich 
OPF.X' was recently able to raise crude 
prices IS a grim poinlor to the times 
ahead. 

Said Oil and Naiuial Gas C'ommis- 
sion (ON(jO spokesman. Dr Reeiia 
Ramachandran: “Energy has be given 
tlie same status as environment." Just 
as environment, energy 
too must be conserved 
and wastage would 
ultimately have to he 
made punishable. For 
iiece.ssary to 
frame an Energy (\)n- 
servation Act, set up 
energy conservation 
boards as watchdogs for 
\ mj! the implementation of 
the Act and also t(um an 
energy advisory council 
headed by the Prime 
Minister to take charge 
of all policy matters. It is 
pointless depending on 
abstraclii>ns like ‘public 
^LAN I awareness' to cuib pet- 
retary) lol consumption. The 

- countiy will have to 

rt tskon o p e r a t e m o i e f u e 1 - 

l(inthis efficiently in every 

St), today M^bere 


leaders had themselves used this tech¬ 
nique during their agitation in the ear¬ 
ly Eighties. 

Bijoy Chakravarty, an AGP MP, 
laments: “This is a legacy of the 
Assam movement. It is a dangerous 
trend and a lot of damage has already 
been done. The young men involved 
in the movement should be taken into 
confidence and told to stop contribut¬ 
ing to the fissiparous tendencies in the 
north-east." The AASU, the students’ 
wing of the AGP, is, however, not 
terribly concerned about what hap¬ 
pens to the national economy. It is 
demanding that the government im¬ 
plement the Assam Accord and stop 
constructing the loopline’, which is 
being built to allow the Assam pipe¬ 


line to operate more efficiently. The 
students, despite assurances and ex¬ 
planations, have chosen to continue 
their oil blockade, forcing two ot the 
slate’s four refineries to shut down 
and inflicting a loss of 49,001) tonnes of 
crude w'orth Rs 16 crorcs. By the end 
of August, a total of I,07,(M)0 tonnes 
of crude would be lost to the natiim if 
the agitation is not called off. 

W hat the government really needs 
to do is not throttle the demand 
for petroleum products, but initiate 
measures that will make the economy 
less dependent on pctiolcum in the 
medium and long terms. Fhc govern¬ 
ment's present efforts to cope with the 
oil shortage, ox^xirts believe, will not 
suffice. What is needed, they feel, is a 


the area of oil pro- 
O aaopt duction, former minister 

BUres Biahm Dutl feels that 

production from new 
mmmmmmammm oilfields like the Krishna 
Basin must be encouraged. 
But officials say the government 
should also give a better deal to public 
sector organisations like the ONGC, 
which have been producing crude at 
prices fixed in July 1981, when oil was 
$13 a barrel. The government will 
have to understand that if oil has to be 
found and drilled, it can only be done 
for a price. For there is no greater 
peril for a country on the path of rapid 
development than being hobbled by 
the lack of energy sources. If the gov¬ 
ernment can put together a compre¬ 
hensive long-term package for de¬ 
veloping indigenous energy sources, 
then Saddam Hussein would actually 
have done India a favour. • 

NItmai Mhn and IndranU 
BanerJie/NewDettil 
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The scene at Bombay Airport: returning to chaos 

End of the Gulf 

dream 


Thousands return in poverty from the Middle East 


T hey had gt)nc searching for 
tlie pot of golii at the end of 
the rainbow. But all they 
got was gunfire, Iraqi tanks 
and the end of a dream. 
And the Indian expatriates returned 
home from the Gulf with little more 
than the clothes on their backs. Their 
savings left behind in Kuwaiti banks, 
with little hope that they would ever 
see their hard-earned dinars again, the 
evacuees were left with what they had 
started out: nothing. And —\o make 
matters worse—had to put up with an 
absolute lack of sympathy from the 
authorities. 

The fate of the 377 passengers of the 
Air India Boeing 747. which Irnded in 
Bombay on J9 August, was a case in 
point. They arrived, confident that the 
government >yould take care of them. 
Only to find that no arrangements had 
been made for them by the author¬ 
ities. Instead, a private organisation, 
the Shri Nagardas Dharsi Bhutta 
Charities had set up a transit camp for 


ihcir benefit at the Bhutta High 
School in Andheri. Ramniklal Bhutta 
and Chirnanbhai Seth of the charity 
look the evacuees to Andheri. v\here 
they were housed and fed free of cost. 
The government showed little in- 
terest, other than offering them rail 
tickets back to their homes. 

The new arrivals—refugees in their 
own country- ^at -'round m stupefied 
silence. And spoke only to relate their 
experiences during the Iraqi invasion 
and their fcais about the future. 

While Doordarshan had been 
trumpeting the fact’ that all Indians 
were safe in their homes in Kuwait, 
the truth was that many of them were 
languishing in a prisoner of war camp 
in Baghdad, for IS days. Workers of 
the Kuwait Gulf Links Transport 
Company, the Kuwait Drilling Com¬ 
pany and the Kuwait Building Com¬ 
pany were among those placed under 
arrest. Says Ismail Jamnil, one of 
those imprisonedrThelndian embassy 
did not even know where we were so 


ho^\ could It help liven when we 
landed in B<.u'iba\ nobody cared. I 
don't know what thev’vc been saying 
on television but we had a terrible 
time 

1 he workers were herded out on the 
morning of the invasion and asked to 
get into military trucks, leaving all 
their belongings behind. Francis 
Souza remembers that horrible ride: 

‘ There were about a hundred of us in 
that truck. It was as dark as hell and 1 
was sure that we were going to be 
shot." After a never-enoing ride, the 
w'oikcrs ariived in Baghdad. 

Here they were taken to a military 
camp, along with prisoners from such 
countries as Pakistan. Bangladesh, 
Svria and China. Recounts Moham¬ 
mad Mohiri: "The situation was de¬ 
sperate. There were 400-5tKJ people in 
the camp, all of whom were nervous, 
so trouble was bound to erupt. 
Moreover there was an acute shortage 
of water and food. Nobody could have 
a bath and the smell of human bodies 
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The poiilics of evacuation 


The heat is tiirned on the Kerala and Union 
governments 


W hen the Gulf crisis erupted, 
everybody who had friends 
and relatives in Kuwait was reason* 
ably confident that no harm would 
come to them. Doordarshan contri¬ 
buted to this feeling by reiterating 
that Indians in the oil-rich kingdom 
were safe and that efforts were on 
to evacuate them. 

But when these assurances failed 
lo materialise, worry and anxiety 
turned to anger; directed at the 
central and Kerala governments. 
An association of the relatives'of 
those trapped in Kuwait staged a 
dharm outside the Raj Bhavan in 
Trivandrum while in the central 
Travancore area the agitated peo¬ 
ple squatted on the railway tracks, 
to protest against the authorities’ 
inaction. 

Resentment against V.P. Singh 
and E.K. Nayanar’s state govern¬ 
ment increased when restrictions 
were imposed on the exchange of 
Gulf currencies. Says Thampi 
Malaikkal, a spokesman pf the 
Indo-Gulf Welfare Council, Thir- 
uvalia, “The Gulf NRIs brought in 
crores as foreign exchange. Yet the 
government clamped down on the 



NayMUH* trybiS to oopo 

currency the moment the heat was 
on. If the north Indian politicians 
can spend crores on Kashmir and 
Punjab, why can’t they pay us at 
the old rates?” 

When news of the acute water 
and food shortages in Kuwait 


came, the pressure on the govern¬ 
ment increased. The Nayapar reg¬ 
ime responded by setting up three 
special cells at Cochin, Trivaiiifruni 
and Calicut, in eoflaboration with 
the Union government, to provide 
information on those who had been 
stranded in Kuwait. Nearly 20,000 
queries were received at these cen¬ 
tres, and says Kumardas, regional 
passport officer at Cochin, “The 
information given by relatives on 
printed forms was passed on to the 
special cell for Kuwait at the exter¬ 
nal affairs ministry in Delhi.” 

But these special celts weren’t 
muich help, either. No information 
was received from Delhi in re¬ 
sponse to any of the requests sent 
from Kerala. Maintains Thampi 
Malaikkal: “The Kuwait cell is an 
open fraud by the government. I 
had gone to the C’oehin and Trivan¬ 
drum cells seeking information ab¬ 
out my family but I got the stock 
reply: every Malayalt in Kuwait is 
safe,” 

And K.P, Unnikrishnan. in what 
was projected as a “confidence- 
building talk” over Trivandrum 
Doordarshan, claimed that he 
could not get big enough passenger 
ships to evacuate all the Malayalis 


in the camp was ternble. There were 
bitter fights for water, in the course of 
which one Indian worker cracked his 
skull.” 

Others were luckier. K. Kakkar, for 
instance, who was divested of his 
Rolex watch by one of the guards. 
Egged on by his fellow-prisoners, he 
complained to the sergeant. It work¬ 
ed. He got his watch back. And he 
never saw that soldier again. 

For breakfast, the prisoners were 
given a slice of bread and a plate of 
dal. Lunch comprised some rice and 
dal, with ten people eating from one 
plate. At night, the inmates of the 
camp got a slice of bread and some 
mutton. Everyone went hungry, but 
kept quiet for fear of being killed. 

But there was only so much they 
could take. And when things became 
unbearable, the Indians decided to go 
on hunger strike. Fortunately for 
them, the Iraqis turned sympathetic, 
and they managed to forward a letter 



The avaciMM: an imceitaln fiituffw 

to the Indian embassy. The embassy 
intervened and on the 18th day, the 
Indians were told that they could 
leave. They were put on a flight to 
Amman, from where they flew to 
Bombay, still wearing the clothes they 
were arrcsied in. 

D espite the fact that they had swe- 
ated blood for at least a 
couple of years in Kuwait, most of the 
workers were destitutes when they 


laifded in India. Explains G.S. Ghai, 
an in-flight supervisor, “Everyone in 
Kuwait avails of the ATM (automatic 
teller machine) system in banks, and 
they withdraw about 40 to 50 dinars 
every week to take care of their living 
expenses. Now, with the attack, all the 
dinars they had earned over the years 
have simply vanished. Presently, there 
is no food shortage among the Indi¬ 
ans, but as time passes, and with all 
their money locked up in the banks, 
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Back from KuwaK: ancountaring apathatlc officiala 


in Kuwait! 

The Congress(l). aware that it 
was on to a good thing, began a 
series of protests, including a mass 
fast outside the regional passport 
office i*' Cochin, which has a 
Kuwait cell. Later MPs from Kera¬ 
la observed a day-long fast at the 
main gate of Parliament House in 
Delhi, with K.V. Thomas. MP. 
declaring: “The Centre has failed 
along with the state government to 
take firm action. As leader of the 
Non-Aligned Movement, India 
should htive taken a firm stand.*’ 

Nayanar, at least, got his net 
going, sending his PWD (Public 
Works Department) minister T.K. 
Hamsa to the Gulf, to expedite the 
evacuation of the Keralite^. The 
chief ministeralso suggested that a 
fund be set up to reimburse those 
returning from the Gulf to the tunc 
of 15 per cent of thcii deposits in 
the Middle Hast. Nayanar also took 
up the cudgels on behalf of the 
evacuees with the Prime Minister. 
He wrote lo the Raja “The refusal 
of the nationalised banks to ex¬ 
change the Gulf currencies is ex¬ 
tremely cruel. An enquiry should 
be oidered into this and remedial 
steps taken immediately.” 

But by then, the credibility of his 
governrnent had already been dam¬ 
aged. 

Sreedhar PHUiy/THvandrum 


things are bound to gel difficult.” 

Even those who have managed to 
get out in time arc pretty badly off. 
Subramaniam Surendran. a worker at 
the Mina Abdula refinery, had to 
leave sophisticated hi-fi equipment 
and all his savings behind and esti¬ 
mates the loss at Rs 5 lakhs. Others 
like Deepak Mehta and Jude dc Sou/a 
had paid fantastic sums to agents to 
get jobs in the Gulf. Mehta has vet to 
repay the loan he took to make the 
payment, wliile de Souza, who sold his 
wife’s jewels, now has no way of re¬ 
compensing her. 

Nobody has much confidence in the 
government's ability or inclination to 
rehabilitate them. Says N. Radhak- 
rishnan: “In the end we will have to 
fend for ourselves. The government 
should remember that we have helped 
India all these years by sending fore¬ 
ign exchange. But I am sure that no¬ 
thing will be done for us, like nothing 
was done at the airport when we land¬ 


ed here.” Or at the Viv.loria I'ermi- 
nus station, from where the workers 
wcie to take the Dadar Madras l-x- 
press back home. All 55 of thorn were 
handed Rs 25 each for the return jour¬ 
ney An old man 5(1. who’d worked 
as a mason in Kuw'ait, broke down 
completely. “What state have we been 
reduced to?” he cried. “E'vervone is 
making a big noise about the .Air India 
crew' coming back, but what about us‘^ 
Are we not Indians? While the Air 
India crew was staying in a tivc-star 
hotel, we w^ere in jail in Baghdad ” 
Most of the workers were forced to 
go around with balded hands and tears 


Things have begun to 
get out of control in 
Kerala, whose 
economy depended on 
thoGulf remittances. 
Also, an exodus from 
the Gulf will increase 
the number of 
unemployed in the 
state 


in their eyes, begging passers-by for i 
M*mc money so that they could go 
back home. 

As usual, the officials were difficult 
to locale. In the end, help came from 
three members the Young 
Women's C'hristian Organisation, 
who collected some money and gave 
each of the passengers the Rs 10-15 
they needed, ('ompia’^ed 1. Hussain: 
“The attitude here seems to be, ‘Get 
the hell out of here and do not come 
back. You people went to the Gulf to 
make mone> and now that it hasn’t 
worked out.’ it is yoiii problem.' We 

; are fools to even expect help.” 

I Even the Indians in Kuwait seem to 
i have realised that self-help is the best 
I way out. Writes Agnes Fernandes 
I from Kuwait: “Every da> at lunch or 
I dinner lime around eight to ten fami¬ 
lies meet, each bringing a little some¬ 
thing. In this'way we manage to save 
food. I have heard that the banks may ! 
open soon. But many of us plan to stay | 
here until things get really bad. I hope j 
it never does.” | 

i 

B ut things have already begun to 
gel out of control in Kerala, 
whose economy depended on the Gulf 
remittances. With banks refusing to 
deal in Gulf currencies, the Matayalis 
returning home found that their sav- ■ 
ings were not worth the paper they ! 
were printed on Later, under press- 
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The invasion 

A first-hand account 


Commander Prakash Pant of Air 
India was in Kuwait when the Iraqis 
took over the country. He remained 
in Kuwait along with his 14-member 
crew for three weeks until they were 
finally evacuated. This is his story. 

I woke up around 5.30 in the 
morning at the Sheraton Hotel to 
the sound of machine-gun fire. 
Going to the balcony I got the 
shock of my life. There were tanks 
rolling on the streets and men in 
army uniforms running wild. Some¬ 
thing was, obviously, terribly 
wrong. 


Soldiers stopped all the cars and 



PrakMh PMit: a hamiwlfig 
•xpaiiMce 


made their occupants lie flat on the 
road, while the poorer people were 
held captive on the pavements. The 
cars, including such expensive 
makes as Mercedes Benzes,. Rolls 
Royces, Toyotas and BMWs, were 
left lying on the road until the tanks 
ploughed right through them, with 
the hapless owners looking on. 

The army moved on towards the 
palace, and appeared to be in a 
hurry. But we still didn’t know 
which army it was. 

Around seven am, the hotel 
manager knocked on the door to 
inform me that Iraq had invaded' 


ure from the E.K. Nayanar govern¬ 
ment, the Reserve Bank of India 
(RBI) instructed the State Bank of 
India to allow conversion of Gulf cur¬ 
rencies to the maximum limit of Rs 
5,(MX) per person. 


Kuw^ait. We should all, he said, go 
down to the basement. By this time 
the rest of the crew were up and 
around ten, we went down into the 
lobby. 

Only to gel the shock of our lives 
The army had taken over the place 
which now looked like a military 
camp. The glass doors lay sma*ihed; 
the soldiers had literally bulldozed 
their way in. 

Meanwhile, the sound of gunfire 
continued. I think the soldiers were 
just firing in the air. But it was a 
good psychological weapon, for the 
Kuwaiti soldiers simply dis¬ 
appeared. The only public building 
they damaged apart from the 
palace was the television station. 
Otherwise they simply walked 
through, almost as if they were on 
an exercise. By the afternoon all 
communication with the emtside 
world was cut off. 

One Indian national was shot 
during the first couple of days, but 
we were told that it was a case of 
mistaken identity. But tension ran 
high as wc did not know what 
would become of us. 'Fhc thought 
that the Third World War would 
break out and ^e .would be caught 
in the middle of it was our greatest 
fear. We were aware of the massive 
arms build-up through the Amer¬ 
ican news network, and we had 
heard Saddam Hussein's speeches. 

During my stay I never noticed 
any Kuwaiti nationals on the street. 

Finally the external affairs minis¬ 
try ordered our evacuation via 
Baghdad. At Baghdad we met Mr 
l.K. Gujral, who wanted feedback 
on the situation in Kuwait as he 
was scheduled to meet Saddam 
Hussein the next day. 

From Baghdad, Air India put us 
on a flight to Amman and from 
there we flew back to India. 
Agrelgt&dioGodirey 
F^TBlra/Bamhay 


But what will become of the families 
dependent on regular NRI remitt¬ 
ances’ According to estimates, as 
much as Rs 4,000-5,000 crores used to 
come in from the Gulf every year, 
mainly through havala payments. 


With that income gone, the state, with 
no agriculture or heavy industry to 
speak of, is bound to be plunged into a 
serious economic crisis. Also, an ex¬ 
odus from the Gulf will increase the 
number of unemployed, which already 
stands at 32 lakhs. 

A pall of gloom has already de- 
cended over Thiruvalla, 135 km from 
Trivandrum, where most of the rich 
Syrian C'hiistians and Nairs have rela¬ 
tives in the Gulf. Says C.T. Titus, 
whose brother-in-law M. Matthews has 
worked ill Kuwait for 32 years: “His 
gratuity alone would have been more 
than Rs 1 crore, which he now stands 
to lose.” In Thiruvalla, hundreds of 
NRIs had invested in Kuwaiti 
dinars as it was one of the strongest 
currencies in the world and banks 
there gave better interest rates. Now 
they stand to lose all that money. 

Chavakkad boasts of all the lower 
level wvirkcrs who went to the Gulf. 
But even here there never used to be a 
dearth of money. Ail that has changed 
now^ Says a doctor, who had a 
flourishing practice: “I used to make 
Rs 3(),0()() a month before. But now 
that the Gulf crisis has erupted all 
these people have started going to 
government hospitals." 

At the Chavakkad fish market, 
wholesale dealer Abubacker says: 
“The price ot marine delicacies like 
pomfret and sear fish has crashed. 
Now' people only want common fish 
like salmon." T. Thomas, who owns a 
department store in Thiruvalla, says: 
“The day after the Iraqi invasion my 
sales came down.” Kochuman, who 
used to drive a tourist taxi, rues the 
fact that everyone has switched to 
autorickshaws, ‘if by the end of the 
month the situation becomes worse, I 
will also sell my taxi and go in for an 
auto,” he says. 

In Cochin, there is an acute shor¬ 
tage of gold; the entire gold market in 
Kerala depends on smuggled Gulf 
gold. Now prices of gold have gone up 
in the Gulf as well and so the supply 
has dried up. According to Babu 
Alappat of Fashion Jewellers, Cochin: 
“By the end of the month, the price 
may touch Rs 3,0()() from Rs 2,480 a 
sovereign.” 

Most people, however, are con¬ 
vinced that the present crisis will pass 
and it will soon be business as usual. 
The version that the Gulf dream is 
over, bar the mourning, has few tak- 
cis. • 

Godfrey Pmwira/Bomimy, Sroodhar • 
Plttay/CochU9f Chavakkadand 
ThInnraUa with raporta from Ckhaya 
Balaefumdran 
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fCAmAL MATTERS 


ANURAG MATHUR 


The forefen hand 

It is much sought after for it offers a lot 



clhi is host to a large 
number of foreigners 
and they affect the 
city in various ways. 
Everybody who com¬ 
es in contact with 
them I'^acts in diffe¬ 
rent ways, but no one is untouched. 

First are the diplomats. Delhiwallas 
look on them as providing access to a 
host of duty-free gtH)ds besides foreign 
liquor. They are theiefore highly 
popular and much sought after. Un¬ 
fortunately. the diplomats arc quite 
aware of the reason for their popular¬ 
ity and arc consequently extremely 
wary of being milked. 

Next are the staffers of various UN 
bodies, who arc slightly below in 
terms of desirability, but they too have 
access to foreign goods. Third are the 
executives of different multinational 
companies* who arc not very high on 
anybody's list since they lack the 
diplomatic stamp and the same degree 
of access to foreign brand names. 

The extremely desperate Delhiwalla 
is not even averse to latching on to the 
odd tourist. However, he has to be a 
visibly affluent tourist and not one of 
the sort who sits in Connaught Place 
with a can in front and a sign that says. 
“Passport and money stolen. Please 
help." 

The point is that foreigners in 
general are sought after, at least by a 
section of the city. But the game has 
become more complex than in the past 
when you merely looked for a white 
skin and were assured of having your 
prayers for genuine Wrigley’s chewing 
gum answered. The Nigerian embassy 
used to be fairly high on the popularity 
list, particularly among businessmen, 
because it provided opportunities for 
doing substantial business with Niger¬ 
ia. Later, of course, it lost out because 
of Nigeria's financial problems but no 
doubt it will recover. Other African 
embassies are also high on the popu¬ 
larity chart because their countries 
need to import a wide range of goods 
and India is in a position to supply 
them. 

The Arabs occupy a peculiar posi¬ 
tion in that they are so much like us 
that a certain amount of familiarity 


breeding contempt has become inevit¬ 
able. Their embassies are often 
crowded, odorous, and staffed by rude 
and indifferent personnel. But they 
are forgiven everything because their 
countries are still a virtual Ei Dorado 
for an ambitious businessman or even 
a professional aspiring to emigrate. In 
that sense, the motivation for cultivat¬ 
ing diplomats has changed from mere¬ 
ly seeking consumer goods to seeking 
large business opportunities. 


However, the people who have 
surged ahead in popularity in the 
recent past in a steady way are from 
the countries in the Far East, especial¬ 
ly Japan and South Korea, though 
others like Singapore and Thailand 
also do surprisingly well for them¬ 
selves. From a time when they were 
barely. visible they have progressed 
steadily until they arc very much in the 
forefront of not only diplomatic 
groupies but the government itself. 




•Hftln 


But despite this, the colour complex 
remains. It still remains easier for a 
West European country to attract 
groupies than it is for others, except of 
course the North Americans. Interes¬ 
tingly enough, the East Europeans, 
despite being white, never attained 
the same degree of popularity. 
Perhaps their preferred form of gov¬ 
ernment coloured them all in red. 
Now, however, the situation is likely 
to change. 



MIliUfRIEIHlQlfOY 

frtlilsiignflMl 


So that is how the position stands 
today. There are a plethora of foreign 
hands, most proffered in friendship 
rather than balled in a fist, which was 
the original meaning of the phrase. 
The situation is infinitely more com¬ 
plex today than what it was in the 
simplistic days when the foreign hand 
was seen behind every problem. Over¬ 
all it has been a change that is much 
more to India's advantage than it was 
in the recent past.® 
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Vljayatalishmi PMidIt: a paraoiwl inltettoiw 


Happy birthday to youi 


It was, 
perhaps, the 
most exclusive 90th 
birthday party ever held, 
with entrance restricted 
to members of the 
Nehru-Gandhi family. 
And they turned out in 
full strength to greet 
their oldest living rela¬ 
tive, Mrs Vijayalakshmi 
Pandit at her Chakrata 
Road bungalow in De- 
hradun. 


In all, there were 32 
Nehru-Gandhis in 
attendance, among them 
Rajiv and Sonia Gandhi 
with daughter Priyanka, 
Arun and Subhadra 
Nehru with daughter 
Avantika, and minister 
of state for environment 
Maneka Gandhi. But 
according to Mrs Pan¬ 
dit’s daughter Nayantara 
Schgal, “Nobody talked 
politics, it wasn’t the 


occasion.” 

Apparently all the in¬ 
vitees—including Rajiv, 
his portly cousin Arun 
and estranged sister-in- 
law Maneka—met Mrs 
Pandit individually to 
extend their greetings. 
Said Sehgal: “My 
mother was more in¬ 
terested in how the kids 
of the family were com¬ 
ing up and what they are 
doing.” 

But then Vijayalak¬ 
shmi Pandit has ;.lways 
had a special pride in 
family. A pride shared 
by her cousin B.K. 
Nehru, former J&K 
Governor, with whom 
she spent most time with 
on her birthday. They 
discussed their Anand 
Bhavan days over lunch, 
comprising rumali rotis, 
methi rotis, hhuna chick¬ 
en, mutton curry, dum 
aloo, mushroom with 
peas and pulao. 

All in all, a successful 
birthday bash, which left 
Mrs Pandit far too ex¬ 
hausted to meet the 
press the day after. 


I Blow YOUR 

I MIND 

i 

4 . She is top of 

^ the pops as 

t far as the Indian govern- 
ment is concerned. First, 
Sharon Prabhakar was 
.‘S chosen over the likes of 
i Alisha Chinai and Par- 
'v vati Khan to perform as 
the country’s official 


crooner, belting out 
, Tracks of friettdship at 
\ the Asian Track and 



; Sharon PraMiakaR wowing 
. thoJapanoae 


• Field Meet in New 
Delhi. 

And now Prabhakar 
f. has been selected to rep- 
resent India at the Asian 
Music Festival in Tokyo. 
'4 Sharon is all set to 
wow the Far East, with 
;y her distinctive brand of 
Hindi pop and a splen- 
didly-choreographed 
show, complete with 
^ high-tech equipment 
(laser beams and the 
$ like). Her repertoire will 
^ include at least two num- 
|| bers from her forthcom- 
I ing release Blow Your 
^ Mind. 

M And if she manages to 
^ blow the minds of the 
^ Japs, international star- 
P dom mav be only a cou- 
■■§ pie of albums away. 


Among the invitees: (from left) Rajiv and Sonia GanilM. Anin Nohni and Manoka Gandhi 
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A ..riSKi 


A M«iM from tlM MataMkarai; (inwt) B.II.GIiopra: 


ftw saga eonUnuM 


Mahabharat, the play 


Grant this to 
B.R. Chop¬ 
ra: he knows a good 
thing when he sees one. 

Whafs more, once he 
realises he’s on to a good 
thing, he refuses to let 
go 


The Mahabharaty for 
instance. Not content 
with the long and popu¬ 
lar run his serial enjoyed 
on television, Chopra 
first commissioned a 
documentary on the 
making of the magnum 


Indian stooge? who, me? 


So, all her 
strident 
anti-India rhetoric didn’t 
work. Not only was Be¬ 
nazir Bhutto fired from 
her job as Prime Minis¬ 
ter but Pakistan Televi¬ 
sion (PTV) Corporation 
accused the Mohtarma 
of staying on in office 
with the help of the Indi¬ 
an government. 

Quoting a Bombay- 
based magazine, the 
news bulletin reported 
that Bhutto had asked 
for assistance from 
across the border when 
the going seemed to be 
getting tough. 

Benazir was livid. 

And served a legal 
notice on PTV through 
her counsel Aitzaz 
Ahsan, demanding an 
unconditional and un¬ 


qualified apology and a 
retraction within two 
days. If PTV failed to 
comply with this de¬ 
mand, Bhutto 
threatened to sue the 


opus. And now, the 
filmmaker has abridged . 
the 93-hour serial into a 
three and a half hour 
stage-cum-video show, 
the world premiere of 
which was held on 26 
August at the Birla 
Matushri Sabhagar, 
Bombay. 

After that the show 
will go on the road, with 
performances scheduled 
in New Jersey and Chi¬ 
cago (USA), On com¬ 
pletion of the American 
tour. Chopra will come 
back to Bombay to make 
a film on the Mahabhar- 
at, and—if things work 
out fine—an English 
version of the serial for 
the British Broadcasting 
Corjjoration (BBC). 

So, you haven't heard 
the last of the 
Mahabharat as yet Not 
by a long shot. 


network to the tune of 
Rs 10 million, on the 
ground that the news re¬ 
port had been intended 
to lower her dignity and 
was “false, scandalous 
and highly defamatory”. 

Much like the reports 
about her husband's cor¬ 
ruption, m fact. 


Trash 

DOESN’T 
WORRY HIM 

The ban im- 

posed on the 
Pakistani bad taste film 
on Salman Rushdie. In¬ 
ternational Guerillas, 
had become a cause 
celehre with the Muslim 
community in Britain. If 
Rushdie’s The Satanic 
Verses hadn’t been ban¬ 
ned, they argued, the 
British censors had no 
business keeping Inter¬ 
national Guerillas out of 
the theatres. 

Predictably, the ban 
on the film w^as lifted. 
But not because of the 
pressure exerted by the 
mullahs at Bradford. It 
was Rushdie 


Benazir Bhutto: apologfse or elae.. 




V Sahnan Ruthdie 

; who managed to make 
the censors see reason. 

Condemning the ban 
on principle, Rushdie 
U announced that he didn't 
I® want the “dubious pro- 
tection of censorship”. 

% The ban should be lifted 
^ for the audiences to rec- 
^ ognise “this film for the 
distorted, incompetent 
W piece of trash it is”. 

1 Brave words, which 
1 threw those clamouring 
§ for his head completely. 
P Though they did recover 
^ soon enough to call his 
stand “courageous”. 

^ It is, of course. 

^ another matter that they 
f attended an anti-V'erre5 
1 rally the very next day. • 












In the Gulf, weve 
to tale a little pepper 
while having a lot of 
wiierods 


Not only in the Gulf, in the USA and in 
Australia, in Japan and in New Zealand, 
in Bangladesh, in China and West 
Germany and in many other countries, 
Tata Steel, today, is exporting a wide 
range of products. 


The objectives are evidently clear. To 
ensure foreign exchange earnings, which 
are a national priority, and to establish a 
long-term quality leadership for the 
Company and the country in the global 
market. 


In just six years, Tata Steel (with a 
turnover of Rs 146 crore) has become one 





Steel and - Wire rods, re-inforcing 
Steel-based bars, structurals, 

engineering tubes, wires, bars, 

products cranes, rolls, 

bearings, etc. 

Raw Materials - Chrome ore & concen¬ 
trates, manganese ore, 
fenro-manganese, 
ferro-chrome, 
charge chrome, 
refractories, etc. 

Commodities • Black pepper, coffee, 
black tiger shrimps. 


Discussions that arc opening up new markets in the Gulf 




Joan of Arc 

Why the CPI(M) assaulted 
Mamata Banerjee 

W hen Marxist hoodlums brutaily attacked 
former Congress(I) MP Mamata Baner¬ 
jee at a Calcutta street crossing in broad 
daylight on 16 August, they knew what 
they were doing. For, Mamata currently 
is easily the most active Congress([) leader in the state. 
At a time when her party colleagues are busy squab¬ 
bling amongst themselves, she alone has kept up the 
fight against West Bengal's ruling leftists. Her battle 
instincts, grit and singular resolve have been winning 
her more and more admirers. Calcutta's Marxists know 
that if any Congressperson is fast emerging as a grass 
roots leader in the state, it is Mamata Banerjee. 

This 34-year-old, street-fighting politician is thre¬ 
atening to bring down the Marxist citadel in Calcutta. 
She is directly challenging the communists' claim to be 
the defender of the common man and questioning their 
right to continue dominati^ the city. The Marxists 
have been holding on to Calcutta through political 
machination and muscle power. The city is a prestigious 
prize which the state's rulers just cannot afford to lose. 
So, when the Congress(I)called 'dhandhox\\(^ August 
and Mamata came out on the streets to rally Congres- 
s(l) sympathisers, a bunch of killers owing allegiance to 
the Communist Party of India (Marxist), decided it was 
a bit too much. 

The procession led by Mamata Banerjee was stopped 
at a street crossing and the ex-MP attacked by a group 
of CPI(M) supporters led by Lallu Alam, the brother of 
the CPI(M) leader Badshah Alam, who had unsuccess¬ 
fully contested the Chowringhee seat in the last 
Assembly elections in 1987. The assailants, wearing 
police helmets, first struck her repeatedly with lathis 
and then went in for the kill with a knife. The 
pt^licemcn present on the spot intervened only when it 
was evident that Mamata was being murdered. She was 
admitted to a hospital where she was treated for 
multiple fractures and a severe head injury. In fact, the 
scalp had virtually been split open. Press photographers 
who had tried to photograph the attack were them¬ 
selves beaten up—one of them, Ananda Bazar Patri- 
ka's Tarapada Banerjee had his arm broken. 

It was a shameful episode. And the public outrage 
against the ruling Left Front was loud and predictable. 
For, in Calcutta women have always been treated with 
great deference. The Marxists had sinned by attacking 
a defenceless woman just because she happened to be a 
political rival. Mamata might have been ignominiously 
struck down on a Calcutta street but the ultimate 
victory might well be hcr's. Ft'-, if there is any Congress 
leader in West Bengal who just cannot be cowed down, 
it is Mamata. 

POLITICS HAS been one long battle for Mamata. She 


started off as a small time student leader in south 
Calcutta's Jadavpur University. Those were the wild 
days. She is reported to have been a spirited girl, ever 
ready to snipe at her leftist rivals. She remained on the 
fringes of state Congress(I) politics till Subrata 
Mukherjec, a party MLA and trade unionist, took her 
under his wings and began promoting her as a youth 
leader. She got her biggest break when her party 
leadership chose her to contest the 1984 Lok Sabha 
elections against the veteran CPl(M) leader Somnath 
Chatterjee in the red stronghold of Jadavpur. At that 
time, virtually no one expected the young Mamata to 
put up a genuine fight against Somnath Chatterjee. Her 
unexpected victory, with a whopping margin of about 
48,000 votes, made her an overnight celebrity in 
Bengal. 

Most of the Congress(l) candidates who had been 
elected to Parliament in December 1984, thanks to the 
so-called Indira wave”, did little to promote their 
constituents' cause. But not Mamata. She emerged as 
the most vocal MP in the Lok Sabha, constantly raising 
even the insignificant of her constituency's problems. 
She incessantly petitioned ministers in New Delhi and 
followed up hundreds of requests from her supporters. 
On one occasion, she even spoke against the Congres- 
s(I) government at the Centre for not helping industries 
in West Bengal. This attitude won her supporters 
cutting acro.ss wide p<^litical barriers. The people of the 
Jadavpur l.ok Sabha constituency began to grudgingly 
admit that this lady meant business and whatever else 
she was, first and foremost she was their true repre¬ 
sentative. 

THE REPORTS of Mamata’s burgeoning popularity 
worried the Marxists no end. They knew that if 
Mamata was allowed to continue, she would destroy 
their base in Jadavpur, which has traditionally been the 
fortress of the leftists in Bengal. During the 1989 
general elections, the Marxists instead of fielding 
Somnath Chatterjee, put up a lady professor Malini 
Bhattacharjee against her. The political battle, howev¬ 
er, look an entirely different turn. The Congress (I)’s 
national level politicians blundered by allowing the 
shilanyas ceremony near the Babri Masjid at Ayodhya 
and succeeded in completely alienating the Muslim 
voters. A large chunk of Mamata's supporters were 
Muslims and by the end of November 1989 the 
overwhelming majority of them had decided to vote for 
anyone but the Congress(I). And, Mamata lost. 

She was down but not out. Unlike other defeated 
poll contestants, she refused to give up her constituen¬ 
cy. From time to time, she organised rallies and 
.street-corner meetings in the Jadavpur and Behala 
areas. She continued to offer her services to the pieople. 
At a time, when a debilitated state Congress seemed to 
have sunk into manic depression, she alone kept on 
protesting against the injustices committed by the 
Marxist government. In the end, she could not but be 
admired. If she went down under the blows of her 
leftist assailants, it was because she stood up to fight in 
the first place. A hospital ward is a lonely place but 
Mamata Banerjee fortunately will not be there for 
long. She is destined for a place amongst the 
multitudes.# 
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MARKETING 


Head for su ccess 

Godrej Soaps begins to market the controversial Anoop hair oil 


A bald fact. Soon, the streets of 
Bombay will display ads which 
read: “Godrej brings you 
I Anoop the much-acclaimed hair oil 
from Kerala.” 

The giant family-owned business 
house, Godrej Soaps has tied-up with 
Kerala's Gopalaknshnan Nair, the 
maker of the controversial Anoop hair 
oil. Apparently, Godrej Soaps beat a 
number of multinationals which vied 
to market this product. Says the com¬ 
pany's spokesman, Pratap Roy; *it 
was a simple exercise and all over in a 
month. Nair is not one for intricate 
legal details and agreed to market his 
home-grown product through 
Godrej.” 

Last year, after Anoop hit the head¬ 
lines in Kerala's number one daily. 
Malayalam Manorarna, it became a 
rage. The oil sold at Rs 75 per bottle; 
in the black market as much as Rs 300. 
Reports had it that the oil was a sure¬ 
fire cure for baldness and Nair was 
acclaimed a ‘miracle' man. But soon 
overnight success attracted con¬ 
troversies and detractors. Complaints 
began coming in that the 
hair oil was nothing but 
a hoax and Nair a fraud 
And in August last year, 
a writ petition seeking a 
stay on the sale of 
Anoop was admitted by 
a Kerala High Court. 

The petition followed 
investigations made by a 
consumer's group. The 
state health ministry 
also instructed a director 
at the Central Council 









Godrej spokesman Prstap Roy: ‘^Marketing Anoop 
will syneiglse with our personid care products" 

for Research on Ayurveda and Siddha best, he 
(CCRAS) to submit a report on 30,0(X) I 
Anoop’s hair-raising facilities. Godrej i 

But, obviously, all this has not put just one 
off Godrej. Says Roy, “There was no But, G 
untoward finality in people's accusa- ingtotals 
tions. We made enquiries and got a are not n 
good feedback about the credentials selling it 


mt 



(Left) Qopslakrishnan 
Nair with his wonder oil; 
Anoop 
marketed by 
Godrej: 
simple 
packaging 



|||[■|||||■|■| of Nair's oil and so 
$ $(^rted talking to him.” 
I ^dds; “Through our 
I normal marketing in- 
* telligence, wc found that 
marketing this oil would 
synergise with our per- 
sonal care products.” 

Suitability aside, 
Godrej will have to cope 
with a different kind of 
problem. Nair alone 
knows the hair-raising 
formula, which he says 
V contains—apart from 

/X ^1 coconut oil, goat’s milk 
etc.—over 50 herbs. 

-1 some of those herbs 

irq^noop are seasonal, production 
ducts jj, severely curtailed. At 

best, he can manufacture 25,(KX) to 
30,000 bottles a month. Moreover, 
Godrej also has to risk depending on 
just one man for the produce. 

But, Godrej seems more than will¬ 
ing to take the chance. Says Roy: “We 
are not making any tall claims. We arc 
selling it as an ayurvedic hair oil and 
not a miracle.” In fact, Godrej is not 
even altering the original packaging. 
Perhaps, it will be glossed up a bit, say 
company insiders, but, it will be as 
simple as an ayurvedic product should 
be. And that's the way Nair wants it. 

With the tie-up, Anoop is being sold 
at Rs 100 per 50 ml bottle all over the 
country. Nair’s agreement with God¬ 
rej is for five years, but it allows him 
to sell bottles to his own customers. 

If Nair can increase production (he 
has already bought land to grow more 
herbs) and Godrej's marketing 
strategies are successful, both will 
have it made. In fact, Godrej began 
marketing Anoop on 5 August and 
already demand far outstrips supply. 
Letters have been pouring in from 
jubilant consumers. Nair has even 
been receiving orders by post. The 
hair oil has even attracted the interest 
of people in the US and Switzerland. 

So far, it seems to be a winning 
combination. Whether it raises hair or 
not, it is certain to raise money. • 

Otg^T^IttB/Oomkay 










COMPANIES 


A panicky peace? 

Perhaps, as Tamil Nadu chief minister M. Karunanidhi may 
have bitten off more than he can chew with Standard Motors 


O n the face of it, it 
appeared that the Tamil 
Nadu government had de¬ 
cided to buy peace. On 22 
August, Standard Motors 
Products of India (SMPL) chairman 
A.C. Muthiah was summoned by state 
chief secretary M.M. Rajendran. 
Oood news, thtmght Muthiah, this is 
the end of his pariah status, the end of 
the vear-long persecution by the state 
government-courtesy chief minister 
VI nth live) Kat unanidhi's long¬ 
standing irc against everything the 
Madras-based industrialist and his 
family had a hand in. Of immediate 
concern, however, was the possibility 
that the government had something in 
mind to lesoKc the crisis at SMPL, its 
lactory locked out since February 
and the company declared sick. 
However, when Muthiah presented 
himself in Rajendran's office, it did 
not lake him long to realise the meet¬ 
ing was a mere formality, and that the 
government had no concrete proposal 
to reopen Standard Motors, one-time 
maker of the ill-fated Standard 2000 
luxury car. Why, then, was Rajendran 
so keen to meet Muthiah, a man the 
stale government has systematically 
hunted down? Especially when 
Muthiah has said often enough that he 
has washed his hands of SMPL—a 
company he picked up as a bargain 
two years ago but discovered soon 
enough that it was a dud—and how 
lelieved he would be if he was able to 
offload his 20 per cent SMPL equity 
on to any buyer? 

Corporate observers have it that for 
a change, the Tamil Nadu government 
is in for some flak. Karunanidhi had 
announced in the Assembly that he 
would make sure the SMPL facility 
reopened by June. Nothing happened. 
The Communist Party of India (CPI), 
which controls the SMPL labour un¬ 
ion—and is politically allied with 
Karunanidhi*s Dravida Munnetra 
Kazhagam—is tired of the CM*s assur¬ 
ances, say political observers, and is 
getting restive. For a good reason; the 
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The Tamil Nadu 
chief minister 
may have 
realised that 
without 

Muthiah’s help, 
It may be 
Impossible to 
get SMPL going 


M. KARUNANIDHI 


A.C. MUTHIAH 




Corporate observers 
have it that for a 
change, the Tamil 
Nadu ^vemment is in 
for some flak 


company’s 3,000 workers are without 
a job and the leftists have already lost 
a lot of credibility, walking a tightrope 
between an ally's promises and consti¬ 
tuents* aspirations. A number of CPI 
legislators have even served notices 
for an adjournment motion in the 
Assembly on the SMPL issue. Faced 
with a tricky political situation, say 
observers, karunanidhi had to act— 
and fast. 

Hence ihe government's sham 
meeting with Muthiah. But it was 
enough for Karunanidhi to claim in 
the legislature that “even today, the 
chief secretary is holding discussions 
with Muthiah”. 
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T ho CIM is not the C'M’s onlyv^orry, 
oi the onlv cause to keep alive the 
pictcncc that he is reall> interested in 
SMl*L s—and b\ default. Muthiah's— 
vvellaie. The Board for Industrial and 
Financial Ueconstruction (BIFR) has i 
scheduled a hearing for the sick com- ' 
pane's atfau'^ on 12 September. R. 
Cianapati, the hoard's chairman, is ex¬ 
asperated enough with the I'amil 
Nadu government's vacillation on 
SMPL . and has even issued a show 
cause notice asking why the company, 
burdened with a staggering Rs 20 
crore loss. shouUI not be wound up. 
The government panicked and asked 
for a grace period, promising that it 
would name Muthiah's successor—as 

PROSPECTIVE BUYERS 


They were non-rcsident Indian Vijay 
Mallya of the United Breweries 
Group, R.J. Shahaney, Ashok Ley- 
land’s chairman. M. Puroshothaman, 
a small-time businessman and owner 
of Empee distillery in Tamil Nadu. 
Palam G. Periaswamy, NRl business¬ 
man and a friend of Tamil Nadu’s 
former CM M.G. Ramachandran. 

Among them, say government in¬ 
siders, only Mallya seemed really 
keen .Shahaney even claimed that he 
‘would not N)uch SMPL with a barge¬ 
pole”. But, unfortunately, Mallva's 
applications to the Union industry 
ministry for certain concessions in 
duties on the sale of the car and for 







VIJAY MALLYA 


The government asked both to 
stake, but only Mallya 


RJ. SHAHANry 

pick up the Standard Motorc 
I seemed really keen 




chairman and co-promotcr—by 12 
September. 

V^'ith the publicised meeting, Karu- 
nanidhi can at least tell the BIFR that 
he : * iloing his best to figure something 
1 oul huiding out the same sop he has 
j to his communist allies—to solve the 
j SMPl mess Not exactly buying peace 
I with Muthiah, but buMng lime to save 
! face 

! I he DVIK don. however, may find 
it iliMicult to tinit a way out; he has 
already tried roping in buyers for 
Muthiah’s stake, hut all moves till date 
have tallcn through. 

The Tamil Nadu government--after 
Muthiah cried off—approached four 
industrialists to find out if they would 
be interested in rehabilitating SMPL. 


importing parts for the manufacture of 
the luxury vehicle were rejected. 
Moreover, all his appeals to the stale 
government asking it to try and influ¬ 
ence Delhi in his favour came to 
nothing. “We could not help him in 
that,” confesses a state government 
official. So, Mallya held di.scussions 
with experts and decided to keep off 
SMPL. 

T his is where a crucial realisation on 
the state government’s part comes 
in, say observers, an acknowledge¬ 
ment if the fact that without 
Muthiah’s help, it may be virtually 
impossible to ever get SMPL going 
again. After all, a prospective co- 
promoler would have to bring in Rs 
?^.4() crorcs as bail out money, inclu¬ 


sive of Muthiah’s 20 per cent holding. 
Karunanidhi had managed to stall cri¬ 
ticism somewhat, by pledging Rs 3 
crores from state funds for SMPL’s 
weil-being. and getting the Indian 
Overseas Bank, through a special Re¬ 
serve Bank of India directive, to pump 
in a crorc more. He also announced 
an ail hoc grant of Rs 250 to each 
SMPL employee—“the ihiid lime 
such help has tieeii provided to them 
by the government,” declared the (."M 
at the Assembly recently -adding up 
to Rs 7,5 lakhs, but such palliatives 
only have a shoit-lerm effect. 

.Seen in this light, the 22 August 
meeting between Muthiah and secret¬ 
ary Rajcndran does not seem like a 
sham, but the first move towards rc- 
conciliatiim—both political and corpo¬ 
rate—by a hard-piessed government 

But It remains to be seen whether 
Muthiah will icspond to the Kavuna- 
nidhi governmenl’s gesture if indeed 
it IS a gesture. Aftei all, in enil-July, 
the government filed criminal charges 
against him and other executives of 
Southein Agrifiirane—the govern¬ 
ment removed Muthiah fr(^m the vice¬ 
chairmanship of the joint sector com¬ 
pany last year. In April, the govern¬ 
ment sacked Muthiah's father, M.A. 
Chidambaram, from his post as chair¬ 
man of the family's flagship joint sec¬ 
tor companv. Southern Petrochemic¬ 
als Industries C'orp. (SPIC). It must 
also hurt that state chief secretary Ra- 
jendraii, the government's let's-have- 
a-chat-man, is now SPIC’ chairman. 

In this set-up, it seems very unlikely 
that Muthiah will he enamouied ot a 
government that has not even 
bothered to hide its animosity towards 
him. Unless, of course, he can extract 
a bit of revenge. Okay, he might say, 
drop the criminal charges and maybe I 
will help you out with SMPL. Try 
returning the management of some 
companies you look away, and I will 
help some more. And about SPIC. 
dear chief secretary... 

The progression can go on, in a 
battle which started with Karuna- 
nidhi’s advent at the stale’s helm and 
the SMPL muddle, peaked with the 
SPIC ouster and the cases, and has 
come a full circle—assuming Karuna- 
nidhi is ready with the peace pipe. 
Whatever the case, Muthiah can rest 
easy about one thing. He does not 
have much more to lose. Anything 
positive that happens now is a step up 
from rock bottom. For Karunanidhi, 
on the other hand, it is just the oppo¬ 
site. • 

R. BItagwan Singh/Madrms 
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PLANTATIONS 

Tea? No, thanks 

Locals and environmentalists slam a proposed tea garden in 
Karnataka*s coffee-growing Coorg region 
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A nyone for tea? Well, certainly not 
the Coorgs of Karnataka. Or en¬ 
vironmentalists, for that matter. 
Together, the unlikely team is trying 
its level best to stall a project which 
envisions Asia’s largest tea estate, 
spread over 2,096 hectares of the 
state’s coffee producing Coorg dis¬ 
trict. 

The project, called Kantea, was 
proposed by the Karnataka Forest De¬ 
velopment Corp. (KFDC) in 1984, 
when Ramakiishna Hegde was chief 
minister. The Tea Board had backed it 
to the hilt, and the National Bank of 
Agriculture and Rural Development 
was enthused enough to extend a loan. 
But nobody planned for any opposi¬ 
tion. which is surfacing only now. 
Perhaps because the slate govern¬ 
ment, mindful of the present slump in 
the coffee industry worldwide, is 
pushing the project—tea is still in de¬ 
mand and fetches extremely good 
prices—to hedge against a shaky fu¬ 
ture. 

As far as the Coorgs are concerned, 
the problem is fairly straightforward. 
They mostly depend on the district’s 
numerous coffee plantations for their 
livelihood. They are already resentful 
of Malayalees from neighbouring 
Kerala who have established a strang¬ 
lehold on the coffee trade, once a 
Coorg preserve. Besides, large num¬ 
bers of migrant labour from neigh¬ 
bouring states work in Coorg planta¬ 
tions, and locals fear that the gran¬ 
diose tea project would only bring in 
more labour, totally swamping the 
Coorgs. As it is, claim the Coorgs, 
competing for jobs with outsiders is 
tough enough. 

Says Sarojini Muthanna, a local and 
all-India secretary of the Bharatiya 
Janata Party’s Mahila Morcha wing: 
'Trade is already in total control of 
the Malayalee, and the labour force 
largely comprises Tamilians...the 
G)org population in the area of the 
tea project is around 24,700. The pro¬ 
ject will bring in about 5,000 labourers 
and their dependents. With the ex¬ 


isting outsider population, the local 
people w'ill be left with no hope.” 

Muthanna’s fears reflect an age-old 
wariness born partly out of xenopho¬ 
bia, and mostly, out of a realisation 
that employment opportunities—in- j 
crcasingly—ignore regional and ethnic ! 
boundaries. But environmentalists, on 
the other hand, predict an ecological 
doomsday in the region if the project 
ever assumes its full form. Suaderlal 
Bahuguna, leader of the Chipko 


SUNDEItLAL BAHUGUNA 

movement and one of India's most 
respected environmentalists, even vi¬ 
sited the proposed site and gave a 
number of reasons as to why the pro¬ 
ject should never take off. For exam¬ 
ple, the use offertilisersand pesticides 
could pollute the hilly area’s streams 
and the Kootepal river, which supplies 
drinking water to Mercara town, the 
district headquarters. Also, as the pro¬ 
ject will attract labourers in large 
numbers, and as there are no facilities 
to meet the fuel and fodder needs of 


the migrants, they w'ould have no 
choice but to fell trees in the area. The 
nearby shola forests, cautionevJ Bahu¬ 
guna, could be destroyed. The results: | 
massive erosion, a surefire way to | 

ecological hell. ; 

i 

B attered by increasing criticism, | 
the stale government thought it j 
wise to set up a working committee to | 
go into the ‘'envinmmenlal and socio- ■ 
economic aspect s’ of the project. For j 


starters, the committee suggested that 
some measures be taken before the 
Kantea project kicks off. Mulching for 
instance, spreading a mixture of straw 
and dung on the ground which helps to 
protect a plant's roots, hold it firm and 
ultimately, helps pres’ent erosion. The 
committee also suggested that the gov¬ 
ernment should plan to control run-off 
water from the project area, and be 
very careful about how it used fertilis¬ 
ers and pesticides to prevent polluting 
streams. 
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The report also notes that the pro¬ 
ject may start a chain reaction, drawn 
by the Kantea effort, v)thcrs may also 
decide to set up tea plantation.s nearby 
once the project is in full swing. 
Actually, this future has already been 
pre-empted. “In the neighbouring 
areas of the project,” says Muthanna, 
“there has been a heavy rush to buy 
land to gro^' tea. In fact, recently one 
person from Tamil Nadu bought 2t)0 
acres for this purpose.” With the bles¬ 
sings of the Tea Board, she adds. 
Some locals, belying Muthanna's pro- 
Coorg, anti-tea stand, are also said to 
be waiting for the project’s fruitition — 
which mean tea curing lactones *ind 
other trade paraphernalia nearby—so 
(hat they can start growing tea on their 
sizeable hillside plots. 


Battered by 
criticism, the state 
government set up 
a working committee to 
go into the 
^‘environmental and 
socio-economic 


aspects’* of the project 




its brainchild prosper, has already 
cultivated tea plants over 34.5 hec¬ 
tares of land as an experimental pro¬ 
ject—without the state government's 
approval, and, say insiders, ignoring 
the working committee's suggestions. 
No mulching has been done in the 
area, for example. The KFDC has also 
sunk Rs 1.2 crores in its experiment , 
and the danger could be that the orga¬ 
nisation can say it has to go ahead with 
Kantea, now that so much has been 
spent already. The corporation's 
eagerness—and alleged malpractices 
with money, to boot—has led B. Basa- 
valingappa. Karnataka's minister for 
forests, to say that he will start an 
official enquiry into KFDC func¬ 
tioning. 

This is no guarantee that the gov¬ 
ernment will actually do something 
about the Kantea controversy. But the 
way things are going, the minister 
must surely be hoping that coffee 
prices, for a change, go up. It vould 
save him a headache, the Coorgs their 
identity and livelihood, and the region 
its ecology. • 

Cayairi Lmman/Bangthre 


CURRENCY 

Dinar spill 

The Kuwait scare knocks Bombay's black money 

exchange 

I raqi president vSaddam Hussein’s t*nough for his apprehension. Iraq has 
conquering mood has shaken up already declared parity between its di- 
more than just India's expatriate nar and Kuwait's and scrapping the 
workers in Kuwait and the Persian Kuwaiti dinar could be the next illo- 
Gulf region. It has knocked the bot- ^tcp. 

tom out of Bombay's flourishing black Pei haps, the worst affected by Hus- 
market trade in Kuwaiti dinars. sem's goose-stepping are havala oper- 

Before Hu.s.scin’s ill-advised inva- ators- who effect currency smuggling 
sion of the oil-rich and cash-flush scams by supplying hard currency at a 
country, one Kuwaiti dinar fetched Rs location abroad for the payment in 
70 in Bombay. Officially, it was almost rupees, at a piemium rale, of the 
Rs 60 to a clinar—it still is. But the equivalent black market exchange at 
black market rales have plummeted to home- -who managed the Kuwait run. 
Rs 4 for a dinar. And sometimes, even ‘This Saddam Hussein has shat- 
this rock-bottom dinar is going abeg- tered much more than the peace of 
ging. “I have slopped accepting the people all over the world,” says an 
Kuwaiti dinar,” says the owner of a anguished .M. Shah (who declines to 
hotel in Bombay’s soiilhern Colaba give his full name lor obvious 
Causeway area, “because at this stage rea.sons), a havala operator who lives 
one does not know what will happen. I in Pali Hill, a lop-end north Bombay 
know that there are many people who locality. Fven in Dubai, says Shah, 
are buying dinars left, right and cen- which is still a duty-free and money- 
tre, but they are taking a big risk.” All switching haven, “people want to get 
hoping, he says, for a time when out the money they have banked 
things return to normal, and they can there”. He continues: “But most of 
make a killing in the black market, a the operators that I know are very 
gain potentially worth more than 17 wary. What if there is a war (encom- 


times the in>6estmcnt. 

Before Hussein’s 
invasion of the country, 
one Kuwaiti dinar 
fetched Rs 70 in 
Bombay. Now black 
market rates have 
plununeted to Rs 4 


The hotelier-cum-black marketeer 
cautions against such profligacy. “Sup¬ 
posing,” he continues, “the currency 
changes (if Iraq decrees that only Iraqi 
dinars are legal tender in Kuwait, and 
to hell with the pampered Kuwaiti 
variety), what are they going to do 
with all that paper? It will be useless.” 
He adds: “I have been approached by 
hundreds of people who want to un¬ 
load their dinars and buy (US) dollars, 
but right now 1 am not touching them 
(Kuwaiti dinars).” There is reason 


passing the Middle East)? Then the 



SADDAM HUSSEIN 

entire Oulf will be affected and it will 
be years before it comes back to nor¬ 
mal. Let's face it. Right now, the 
situation is too risky. ’* 

There may be a way out. Dump the 
dinar and go for the dong. With US 
and Japanese aid making their way to 
Vietnam, the struggling nation’s eco¬ 
nomy may be looking up, in turn 
strengthening its currency. In the long 
run, a Ho Chih Minh may be better 
than a Hussein. • 
GodliHrayP^ralta/Bonihay 
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■ Plastic ways 

M any economic 

analysts thought it 
wouldn't work out. India 
is simply too primitive to 
live by the credit card, 
they said—yes, even 
urban India. But that 
hasn't stopped 
organisations from 
entering the fray. The 
latest in a line of Indian 
companies is the Taj 
Group of Hotels, which 
offers its 15,000 private 
card holders—who arc 
entitled to concessions at 
Taj hotels, among other 
things, in much the same 



iSTOCK 

QUOTE^ 



“The way things are 
going, I m^t as well go 
hi for an air*condiUoned 
bullock cart.’’ 


A Bombay businessman, 
commenting on the economy, the 
looming oil crunch and the 
government's decision to hike the 
tax on cars 


A|lt Kericar: plastic convert 

way the Oberoi chain 
operates one—the facility 
to draw credit. The Taj 
has tied up with Bank of 
India for the Mastercard 
facility. This is a 
departure from the norm, 
at least in India, where 
banks and finance 
companies have held sway 
in the credit card 
business. The only 
exception was Diners 
Club India, the pioneer, 
but after its takeover by 
Citibank early this year, 
the Diners credit cards 
went the bank way. Even 
public sector banks have 
been bitten by the bug. 
Central Bank of India 
followed in Diners' 
footsteps in 1981, Andhra 
Bank and Bank of Baroda 
three years later, ending 
with Canara Bank, Vijaya 
Bank and the Bank of 
India in the latter part of 
the decade. While India is 
light years away from the 
credit card culture in, say. 


the US, and cash is always 
more welcome, trends 
show an increasing 
growth of a plastic 
society. 

Buy-now-pay-later is 
what conquered the West. 
To many in India, it 
seems as attractive. 

■ Slipping on 


P rophets of doom have 
already begun talking 
of the oil crisis that is 
bound to follow if the 
Ciulf situation does not 
improve. And the bright 
sparks at the finance 
ministry have begun 
developing ways and 
means to stop the 
excessive 

consumption —and 


wastage—of petrol. 

The only way to do it, 
they decided, was to 
curtail the use of private 
cars. But there was one 
hitch to that. For, private 
vehicles account for only 
six i^er cent of total petrol 
consumption. And even if 
they were kept off the 
roads totally—not the 
most practicable of 
moves—the petrol saved 
would be negligable. 

So, now the great 
geniuses are hack at the 
drawing board trying to 
think up new^ schemes. 

■ Au revoir? 

S acre bleu! And if the 
turn of telecom events 
in New Delhi is anything 
to go by, the French could 
be emoting in a stronger 


vein pretty soon. 

Rumours have it that the 
government has junked 
plans for the ESS-11 
(Electronic Switching 
System) factory in 
Bangalore, a plum US 
$5(K) million-plus contract 
French telecom giant 
Alcatel was hoping to get. 
Instead, goes the 
grapevine news, the 
Centre for Development 
of Telematics (C-DoT), 
Alcatel’s bugbear for the 
last five years, should pass 
on its technology to the* 
state-run Bharat 
Electronics Ltd to 
manufacture small rural 



I POLITICIAN OF THE Wf.EK I 


Madhu Dandavate 

Finance minister 

l • The professor is in for a bad patch. His 

Et' ^ money-ju^ling ettort should take a 

. beating with increasing oil import bills, and 
I the estimated Rs 3,000 crores extra it is 
I supposed to cost the exchequer is a 
l 'I pressure that India can certainly do 
I I without—things are bad enough as it is. 

Left with very little, Dandavate tried a new tack. He put 
on a truly remarkable performance in Assam last week, 
exhorting students to lift the state's oil blockade, and even 
went as far as to say that he would give his life to stick to 
his beliefs. That should fetch the minister some sympathy 
when he gets up to defend the economy’s dismal 
performance in Parliament. But that will only last a 
while—till people go back to realising that profligate state 
expenditure is the main reason behind India’s plight, and a 
bunch of militant students have very little to do with it. 


SamPftrodailMcktotlM 

future? 

automatic exchanges. If 
this is true, the 
possibilities are endless, 
and none of them 
favourable for Alcatel or 
any other multinational 
hopefuls. For starters, it 
means that till India tides 
over a foreign exchange 
crunch, technology stays 
home-grown. That’s a 
multi-billion dollar 
proposal down the drain 
for foreign companies. It 
could also mean that Sam 
Pitroda, C-DoT’s 
eccentric, but undeniably 
bright creator, is on his 
way to becoming officially 
rehabilitated, and would 
continue in his efforts to 
keep telecom imports at 
bay. It also means 
Telecom War 11. K.P. 
Unnikrishnan—a 
pro-imports man—is no 
more the communications 
minister. It should be 
interesting to see who 
takes Pitroda on for this 
round. Engardel 
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COMMENT 


DILIP THAKORE 


Pear Prime IVlinister 

The Mandal Commission report is shocking 


ear V.P. Singh, 

I am writing this letter 
to you to register my pro¬ 
test against the opportu¬ 
nistic and reckless manner 
in which you have esp)oused the perni- 
ciousMandaiCommission’s report and 
have revived casteism into a national 
issue. 

Less than a year ago, like millions of 
other citizens, I responded to your 
proclaimed crusade against corruption 
in high places and your call for value- 
based politics. Within an amazingly 
short span of time—confirming the 
cynics of that time—you have let your 
supporters down. For what is it but 
corruption that to win the imminent 
mid-term general election you have 
opened the Pandora's box of casteism 
and caste conflict? Surely to have 
done so is the antithesis of value-based 
politics. 

If your government introduces leg¬ 
islation to enforce the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Mandal Commission, 49,5 
per cent of all jobs in government and 
public sector enterprises will be re¬ 
served for citizens belonging to the 
scheduled castes and tribes and other 
socially and economically backward 
castes. Surely, you are aware that 
given the nation’s huge pool of unem¬ 
ployed, estimated at 40 million, there 
will be a mad rush for caste certifi¬ 
cates? And surely you have taken into 
consideration that all kinds of rack¬ 
ets—issuance of false certificates and 
the like—will flourish. 

Besides, from reserving jobs in gov¬ 
ernment and public sector enterprises 
to reservations in schools and colleges 
(given that the Indian people seem 
doomed to suffer welfare sector shor¬ 
tages) IS but a short and logical step. 
Or else how will people of the back¬ 
ward castes be able to impart even a 
modicum of efficiency to the jobs re¬ 
served for them? 

The vital requirement of a modem 
state or political entity is unity if not 
homogeneity. Surely, it is not lost on 
you that almost every developed na¬ 
tion as also the newly prosperous na¬ 
tions of South-East Asia are united by 
homogeneity? If not, they are un¬ 


abashed meritocracies such as the 
USA. 

The moral of the history of develop¬ 
ment, my dear sir, is that nations must 
be united if they are to prosper. That 
their common cultural and spiritual 
heritage must be emphasised by their 
leaders to mould them into a disci¬ 
plined citizenry working unitedly to 
attain common objectives. A nation 
characterised by caste or class con¬ 
flict—particularly to the extent that 
one of two employees in government 
and public sector enterprises is 
selected on the basis of caste by birth 
rather than merit—cannot prosper. 
Such institutionalisation of caste 
added to the numerous ethnic, reli¬ 
gious, lingual and occuprtional cleav¬ 
ages that Indiiin society is heir to, will 
make the task of economic and social 
development even more difficult. One 
does not need a doctorate in logic to 
deduce this, does one? 

Shockingly, the Mandal Commis- 
.sion not only recommends the reserva¬ 
tions of jobs in government on re¬ 
trogressive (f 2 Lstc considerations, it 
also says that jobs should be reserved 
on the same principle in public sector 
enterprises. In retrospect, it is now 
crystal clear that the public sector 

V.P. SINGH 


Tha antithesis of valua-basad 
politics 



(which includes the central and state 
governments’ commercial enterprises 
and departmental undertakings) in 
which the nation’s savings have been 
forcibly canalised during the past de¬ 
cades. is the primary cause of India’s 
abysmal economic growth record. A 
massive investment estimated at Rs. 
300,000 crores has produced an aver¬ 
age net return of less than 1 per cent 
during the two decades past. Little 
wonder that “resource constraints’* is 
the perennial national lament. And 
now, instead of gearing up the public 
sector by attracting the most able and 
competent managers, caste quotas are 
being created within it. What a traves¬ 
ty of planned development! What’s 
the utility value of the new industrial, 
agriculture and foreign investment 
policies if the performance of the vital 
public sector infrastructure industry is 
budgeted to go from bad to worse? 

No, Prime Minister, your avowed 
determination to give what you con¬ 
sider a fair deal to the backward castes 
is motivated less by concern for their 
well-being than electoral calculations. 
You (erroneously) believe that 
short-sighted populist measures such 
as caste-based reservations will win 
you the mid-term general election 
which you are all set to proclaim. 
Well, this shows that you have a poor 
grasp of history. For your information 
and education, there’s never been a 
single general election in which the 
people have voted differently from the 
educated middle class. And by resur¬ 
recting the spectre of caste, you have 
alienated the educated middle class 
which propelled you to power. In 
short, you are about to fade into the 
footnotes of history. 

Someone very prescient once high¬ 
lighted the difference between a politi¬ 
cian and a statesman. A politician is a 
person who thinks about the next elec¬ 
tion; a statesman thinks of the next 
generation. Unfortunately, Mr Singh, 
you have shown yourself to be a mere 
politician. Like Mr Mandal iVhose 
foolish recommendations you value so 
highly. 

OMp ThalM It IM Iprmtr tdllor of 
klMtftnd Oieonilr 
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MANI-TALK 


MANI SHANKAR AIYAH 


Pussyfooting in Punjab | 


The NF government has done precious little in the most 

troubled state of India 


Now, what on 
earth do you think 
persuaded the 
Prime Minister to 
announce to the 
pressganged in¬ 
habitants of the 
border village of 
Lopoke (hereafter 
»"enamed “Low 
Poke") that he 
would be undertaking a padayaira in 
Punjab? Doesn't he like open jeeps 
any more ? Or has he discovered that 
Punjab is rather longer --and rather 
more serious—than 200 yards from 
Jalliaiiwala Bagh to the Clocktowcr 
Gate of the Golden Temple (sur¬ 
rounded, moreover, by Sikh plains- 
clothcsmen disguised as plain Sikhs)? 
Or is it that, with the Tau humbled, 
V.P. Singh now thinks he can flatter 
Chandra Shekhar <mt ot the way by 
recalling through imitation the last 
person to undertake a pointless trek 
from Nowhere to Nowherc---the 
Ageing Turk himself? 

No, none of these explanations fits. 
For, quite simply, V.P. Singh has 
concluded that the time has cr)me for 
yet another futile gesture. All that 
stuff about ‘V//7 ki tijorr (the treasury 
of my heart) which he flung around at 
the January rally in Ludhiana has gone 
with the wind. Gogia Pasha is left with 
no alternative but to rummage once 
again in his populist bag of tricks. So, 
where another Prime Minister was so 
naive as to actually believe that what 
Punjab needed was a policy, this one 
is persuaded that what Punjab needs is 
a padayatra. The futile gesture has the 
merit, moreover, of being a u.seful 
substitute for the tiresome business of 
working out a solution. Never one to 
walk out on a problem, our VP is 
determined to walk into it. As the old 
saw goes: “tum-ie-tum-te-tum/Where 
angels fear to tread"! 

T he low farce began last October 
when the National Front decided 
to spell its views in its election man¬ 
ifesto on the country's most intract¬ 



able problem. Two ingredients were 
considered essential: one, total dis¬ 
tancing from anything Rajiv Gandhi 
might have said on the subject, 
however sensible; and, two, blood¬ 
curdling metaphors cast in the mould 
of our contemporary Rabindranath 
Tagore, the Raja of Manda no less. 
Accordingly, since the Congress had 
considered the key prtiblem of Punjab 
to be terrorism, out went the word 
‘terrorism' and, ergo, any suggestion 
as to how terrorism was to be tackled. 
And, calling up the Muse, the Nation¬ 
al Front delivered themselves, in the 
introductory section of the manifesto, 
of that remarkably original observa¬ 
tion: “Punjab is now a boiling caul¬ 
dron" (which is why, perhaps, the 
minute V.P. Singh put his hand into it, 
he was scalded!). Having thus con¬ 
strued Punjab as a culinary (rather 
than a political) question, the manifes- 


Nirmal Mukarji: He persuaded 
himself that all he had to do was rein 
in 'police excesses" and the poor 
misguided youth of Punjab would 
come trooping in to the negotiating 
table, like adolescents cajoled to the 
family dining table by a doting father 



to then went on to say nothing further 
in the matter till, several pages later, 
in the section entitled “Punjab", the 
National Front spells out what has 
hitherto been its only policy statement 
on the issue: in a total of seven crisp 
sentences. 

Sentence One: “ The National Front 
government will immediately take 
steps to resolve the Punjab tangle." j 
Immediately? Nine months on, can ' 
one ask—what steps? True they’ve j 
held an “all-party" meeting (one: : 
that's it!). And true they've held an | 
“all-party” rally (one: that’s it!). And i 
true too they’ve recalled from Punjab | 
their own chosen Governor in what | 
(but for Jagmohan) would have been i 
the shortest governorship in living ( 
memory. And, yes, true also that in 1 
the Bad Old Days before VP disco- ! 
vered that his initials stood for verteb- 
rae-in-place, they'd picked, as the 
avuncular Nirmal Mukarji's replace¬ 
ment. a Devi Lai chamcha called ! 
Virendra Verma (who had never run 
even a gram panchayat before, let 
alone the most ircmbleO state of the 
Indian union!). 

But, apart from such trivial gim¬ 
micks—ranging from the futile to the 
foolish—what other “steps" have they 
taken? And. at that, “immediately"? 
To “resolve", moreover, what their 
manifesto called the “tangle"? The j 
fact is that, close on 12 months since i 
the NF government assumed office, j 
swearing to “immediately take steps to j 
resolve the Punjab tangle", the only ! 
real steps they can claim to have taken ; 
will be the steps the Prime Minister j 
will be taking as he steps out on his ; 
padayatra —delicately picking his way i 
through the Punjab tangle! i 

Sentence Two: “Laws that violate ! 
civil liberties will be reviewed " When ; 
they got down to it they discovered ; 
that the only law that could be said to ! 
“violate civil liberties" was the 59th [ 
Amendment to the Constitution. Or, j 
rather, one clause of that Amend- ; 
ment. Which, incidentally—and sigiii- j 
ficantly—had never been invoked, j 
And which could not have been in- | 
___I 
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voked without Parliament's prior con¬ 
sent. And which was in any case due 
to expire on 31 March 1990. They 
even forgot thatso it was left to 
Rajiv Gandhi to remind them; and 
then offer the full strength of the 
largest single party in the Lok Sabha 
to get the Amendment annulled— 
before it died of its own accord! 

Sentence Three: “All those persons 
against whom there are no specific 
charges will be released." What the 
manifesto conveniently failed to men¬ 
tion was that almost all such persons— 
the victims of the Operation Bluestar/ 
Woodrose round-up—had already 
been released. The NF let off the 
handful that remained. But it made no 
material difference to the political 
situation in Punjab for, although the 
NF had been beguiled by the Punjab 
Group’s hue and cry on the subject, 
the fact is that the detention of inno¬ 
cents was always a human rights issue 
and never a particularly germane poli¬ 
tical issue. Neither was their detention 
the cause of the problem. Nor was 
their release a solution. Or—as we can 
now testify nine months and a 
thousand-terrorist-inflicted deaths la¬ 
ter—even a contribution to a solution 
of the problem. The release was right. 
Making it the central question in 
Punjab was merely gimmicky 
populism. 

Sentence Four: “Wide-ranging dis¬ 
cussions will be held, without precon¬ 
ditions^ with leaders of various sec¬ 
tions of the people for a political 
solution to the Punjab problem." And 
therein lay the crucial difference be¬ 
tween the NF approach and the prede¬ 
cessor government’s policy. The NF 
refused to recognise the reality of 
terrorism. Not even the word “terror¬ 
ism" was allowed to figure in their 
manifesto. Nor was it allowed to 
figure in the national Front’s election 
speeches. Indeed, JD candidates had 
no compunctions about cozying up to 
anyone ready to train their guns on the 
Congress—metaphorically or even 
literally. “Terrorism" was banished 
even from the President’s address to 
Parliament. The overwhelming fact of 
terrorism in Punjab was simply wished 
away (as .Hegde is doubtless whisper¬ 
ing into his telephone: “If wishes were 
horses, buggers would ride”!). 

I t was the mindless stupidit> of not 
reckoning with terrorism that 
caused the NF to proclaim that they 
would hold discussions even with 
secessionists, terrorists and their cri¬ 
minal cohorts “without precondi¬ 


tions". Their newly-appointed Gov¬ 
ernor. Nirmal Mukarji, persuaded 
himself—doubtless as a result of in¬ 
adequately digested lunches with his 
Punjab Group cronies at the India 
International Centre—that all he had 
to do was to rein in “police excesses" 
and the poor misguided youth of 
Punjab (“Tut, tut, never call them 
terrorists—militants, if you will, but 
never, never terrorists”) would come 
trooping in to the negotiating table 
like adolescents cajoled to the family 
dining table by a doting father! 

Not even the assassination of Gov- 
ind Ram, the dreaded former senior 
superintendent of police of Gurdas- 
pur, the worst-affected district of Pun¬ 
jab—who was always portrayed as the 
very symbol of “police excesses" and 
from whose funeral Governor Mukar- 
ji, therefore, ostentatiously stayed 
away—nor the mounting murder of 
other police officials (which took a 
larger toll in Mukarji’s first four 
months than in all of Arjun Singh's 


and Siddharth Shankar Ray's four 
years> “'Could persuade Uncle Mukar- 
ji into understanding that terrorists 
are not wayward kiddies (“Say good 
morning nicely to Aunty, dear”), but 
psychotic assassins and cold-blooded 
criminals. His appeasement of terror¬ 
ism led to the average daily rate of the 
killing of innocents mounting from 
around ten per day, when he took 
over, to over .30 per day by the time he 
was through. He had failed to heed 
the sage advice tendered him by the 
Chandigarh Tribune (26/12/89): “It is 
not enough that policemen do not 
commit excesses. Respect for human 
rights must bo accompanied by con¬ 
cern for innocent human lives.” 

So, Mukarji had to go -and with 
him quietly went the National Front’s 
commitment to talks “without precon¬ 
ditions”. For, the same week that saw 
Mukarji’s unlamented exit from Chan¬ 
digarh also saw^ V.P Singh announce 
that talks would now be held only with 
those who (a) eschewed violence, (b) 
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swore fealty to the Constitution and, 
(c) respected the democratic way of 
life. And where had we heard that 
before? In the Congress manifesto, of 
course: “A political solution will be 
found with the participation and coop¬ 
eration of .dl people and all political 
parties of Punjab who eschew vio¬ 
lence, affirm their loyalty to the Con¬ 
stitution and accept the democratic 
way of life"! The only policy on Pun¬ 
jab that the Prime Minister had ever 
enunciated is the ('ongress policy. 
Would it not be more logical to leave 
it to a Congress administration to run 
a Congress policy?' 

In contrast to the turnabout on 
Sentence Four. Sentence Five of the 
NF’s manifesto promises on Punjab 
has been fulfilled: “A round table con¬ 
ference will be convened for this pur¬ 
pose.” Well, a conference was called. 
It achieved precisely nothing. Another 
conference is still to be called. No¬ 
thing much wrong with not having cal¬ 
led a sccimd conference—for, after 


all, tlye NF had promised only “a” 
round table conference, not two! 

On then to Sentence Six: "‘Elections 
to the Punjab Assembly will be held 
expeditiously. ’ Not even Vishwanath 
Pratap Singh’s poetry—nor even 
Vinod Pande’s astrology—can help 
our Prime Minister duck out of that 
one. Within nine months of winning 
the Eighth Lok Sabha elections, Rajiv 
Gandhi held Assembly elections in 
Punjab. Within nine months of win¬ 
ning the Ninth Lok Sabha elections, 
V.P. Singh has nothing to show the 
Punjab electorate but yet another 
broken promise. The reason? Let me 
leave it to C'handan Mitra to spell it 
out { Times of India, 14 January 1990): 
“At present, V.P. Singh probably 
regards Simranjit Singh Mann as 
his Sant Longowal. But the Sant 
was a mature politician with de¬ 
cades of experience in the field. 
Mann is a different kettle of fish." 
JIow prescient! But then Chandan 
Mitra is neither a Janata Dal prop¬ 


agandist—nor, indeed, like the 
National Front’s favourite editor, a 
merchant of mendacity! ! 

Sentence Seven—and that’s it: 
“Discussions between Punjab, 
Haryana and Rajasthan for settlement 
of disputes will be organised." Not 
even one discussion has been held. As 
for Punjab, the Punjab Ciroup/V.P. I 
Singh line always was that the Tau’s 
lanfiotiya, Parkash Singh Badal, was 
the key that would open the magic 
door to peace in Punjab. Badal col¬ 
lected all of five per cent of the votes 
cast in the Punjab elections. In any 
case, with the Tau put to grass, Badal 
loo has gone to pasture—as the Tau’s 
goatherd. 

So, Punjab cannot be brought into 
the promised trilateral inter-state dis¬ 
cussions for the “settlement of dis¬ 
putes". As for Haryana, V.P. Singh is 
persona non grata in the hukiimat of 
the Tau’^ protege, chief minister (and 
chief floor-swiper) Hukum Singh. 
And, in Rajasthan, there rules the 
BJP's formidable Bhairon Singh 
Shekhawat who won’t discuss any¬ 
thing with anyone other than the duly 
annointed pratinidhi of the Hindu 
Rashtra! And, thus, not only has not 
even one of the “discussions" prom¬ 
ised in the NF’s manifesto been held, 
none, in the nature of things, can ever 
be held—at any rate, not so long as 
V.P. Singh bubbles on the surface of 
what the NF manifesto has so dis¬ 
armingly called the “boiling cauldron" 
of Punjab. 

And that, I am afraid, is it. Never 
since the manifesto has the National 
Front or its Prime Minister (never 
mind about the nomc minister, who 
isn’t even allowed into Punjab as his 
deputy, Subodh Kant Sahay, does a 
Chidambaram on VP's Buta Singh!) 
articulated a policy on Punjab. As for 
the manifesto policy, that now stands 
revealed as a heap of broken prom¬ 
ises. Without a policy and without a 
programme, all that V.P. Singh has 
left for Punjab is a Padyatra. 

When we were schoolboys, we used 
to assiduously store up what were cal¬ 
led PJs (i.c. “Poor Jokes"; otherwise 
somewhat cruelly called “Punjabi 
Jokes").As our Prime Minister sets 
out on his wanderings across Punjab, a 
PJ of childhood memory comes to 
mind: “Arre yaar, why don’t you take 
a long walk off a short pier?!" Au 
revoir, VPji—or, better still: Thank 
I you—and goodbye! • 
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NEWSWATCH 


Taking a walk 

Will V,P. Singh*s padayatra in Punjab disarm the terrorists? 


P rime Minister V.P. Singh had | 
made stirring speeches promis¬ 
ing to heal the wounds of Pun¬ 
jab. They were fine words as long as 
the euphoria over unseating the Con- 
gress(l) lasted. But hardly anything 
has changed in Punjab since V.P. 
Singh replaced Rajiv Gandhi. If any¬ 
thing, terrorist killings have taken a 
turn for the worse. 

The Prime Minister plans to walk 
through the terrorist-infested rural 
areas early this month. He is con¬ 
vinced that the gesture will win more 
hearts than similar padayatras under¬ 
taken in the past by Baba Amte, Sunil 
Dutt and Acharya Sushil Muni. ''This 
time 1 will not return from Punjab 
until 1 have won your hearts,” V.P. 
Singh told a gathering at the border 
village of Lopoke. “In fact, I would 
prefer dying in Punjab for this is a land 
of martyrs,” he added. 

But can a padayatra alone help,if he 
cannot follow it up with a determined 
effort to fulfil popular demands and 
isolate the terrorists? After all, his 
earlier visit to the Golden Temple in 
an open jeep eight months ago had 
also generated enormous goodwill. 
But he made no attempt to capitalise 
on it. 

Punjab is a challenge the Prime 
Minister has refused to face squarely. 
The National Front government's 
policy on Punjab—if there is one— 
hasn't gone beyond rhetoric and emo¬ 
tional outpouring. The government 
has failed to check the entry of Pakis¬ 
tan-trained terrorists and restore the 
political process as it had promised. 

The PM's idea of walking through 
the Punjab villages, however, is being 
praised as a courageous gesture. Many 
see it as a sign that elections will be 
held to the state Assembly in the near 
future. The padayatra is aimed at 
ending the alienation of the masses. 
The home ministry officials see *n it an 
immense scope of “grassroots interac¬ 
tion” for the PM. 

V.P. Singh’s proposed initiative has 
been timed to coincide with the confu¬ 
sion in the ranks of the Akalis. Both 
Simranjeet Singh Mann and Prakash 
Singh Badal-—whom the government 
had thought of installing as the CM at 


different times—have made them¬ 
selves irrelevant to the state's politics. 
Mann has developed a reputation for 
antics each time somebody else steals 
the limelight. Even Alinder Pal Singh, 
MP,had complained against Mann to 
the underground Panthic Committee 
after his release from Tihar Jail. 

The chairman of the committee, Dr 
Sohan Singh, subsequently, ques¬ 
tioned Mann’s background and in¬ 


tegrity. Mann immediately resigned 
from the presidentship of the Akali 
Dal (Mann) and from the Lok Sabha. 
Atinder Pal believed that Mann had 
persuaded the V.P. Singh government 
to delay his release from jail. Accord¬ 
ing to Atinder Pal, Mann feared that 
he would emerge as his political com¬ 
petitor. And the Panthic Committee 
was inclined to believe Atinder Pal. 

Mann’s resignation (which he with¬ 
drew following pressure from party 
colleagues) proved that Akali politics 
today is run according to the whims of 
the militants. The Panthic Commit¬ 
tee's criticism stemmed from its dis¬ 
approval of the Akali Dal (Mann)'s 
constitutional ways of struggle, even 
though its goal was the right to self- 
determination. The committee’s asser¬ 
tion that it would recognise only the 
stru^le waged for the freedom of the 
Khwa Panth stemmed from its suspi¬ 
cion that the Akali Dal (Mann) would 


contest the Assembly elections and 
join the political mainstream. Again, 
it was in order to comply with the 
militants' opposition to constitutional 
politics that Mann quit his seat in the 
Lok Sabha. 

T^'e militants arc also furious at the 
move to revive the Punjab Assembly 
through a writ petition in the Punjab 
and Haryana High Court in Chandi¬ 
garh. Ironically, the very politicians 


who had expressed relief at the dismis¬ 
sal of the Assembly in 1987 are now 
trying to revive it. The leaders of 
Akali Dai (Badal) are now engaged in 
discussions with the Akali Dal (Lon- 
gowal) about a possible move to re¬ 
vive the Assembly. 

While the drift in Punjab continues, 
the terrorists are becoming increasing¬ 
ly dangerous. They have now started 
attacking army units patrolling the 
border areas, where they have their 
hideouts. Recently, they fired on 
jawans of the Bihar regiment. 
Already, the army in Punjab has been 
placed on full alert. And a number of 
anti-insurgency units, which took part 
in the IPKF operation in Sri Lanka, 
have been sent to Punjab. But 
whether they will succeed in contain¬ 
ing the terrorists remains a debatable 
matter. • 
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MAHESH JETHMALANI 


Leaks, plants 
and lies 


In defence of the much-maligned Bofors 
investigation 


The manner in 
which recent 
events concerned 
with the Bofors 
investigation have 
been portrayed by 
a section of the 
press cannot but 
serve to leave an 
innocent, though 
interested, reader 
with the rather unfortunate impress¬ 
ion that far from exposing corruption 
in the highest echelons of the previous 
regime, the entire issue may well be a 
disappointing damp squib. Worse is 
the suggestion, by this very section of 
the press, that Bofors was a mere tool, 
and Rajiv Gandhi and the Bachchan 


THE CRITICS 



For someone so closely 
sssocisted with the Bofors team, 
the public rebuke administered to 
her colleagues Is the unkindest 
cut 



brothers convenient scapegoats used 
by Mr V.P. Singh to elevate himself to 
the post of Prime Minister. The 
National Front investigation into the 
matter is depicted as no more than 
political vendetta, which received its 
deserved come-uppance in two court 
decisions—the rejecton by the Can¬ 
tonal Court of Geneve of the I-ettcr 
Rogatory filed by the CBl in respect 
of six entities holding accounts in 
Switzerland, and Ajitabh Bachchan's 
much celebrated victory over the 
Swedish newspaper Dagens Nyheter in 
the London courts. 

On the Swiss ruling, criticism has 
essentially been of two varieties. The 
harshest protagonists of the first kind 
are none other than Vir Sanghvi, the 



His theory that the Investigators 
have reached a dead-end Is 
misconceived, erroneous and 
devoid of logic 



editor of Sunday, and of all persons, 
Chitra Subrainaniam who has sedu¬ 
lously assisted the Bofors team in its 
investigation in Switzerland. The bur¬ 
den of their theme has been that the 
Letter Rogatory submitted by the CBl 
was naive and clumsy in the extreme. 
This criticism is, in fact, directed 
against members of the Bofors team 
itself and focuses particularly on (he 



This magazine has dona a 
marvellous demolition Job on the 
Bofors team executed with 
professional ruthlessness and 
efficiency 
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manner in which the Letter Rogatory, 
the First Information Report (FIR) 
and the accompanying documents 
were drafted and submitted. Signifi¬ 
cantly, neither of these criticisms 
questions the motives behind the entire 
investigation. This, however, is their 
only saving grace, for otherwise, they 
are unwarranted, if not downright un 
fair. I'he most unfortunate part is that 


because of their ad hominium thrust, 
the claim that the criticisms stem from 
genuine concern about the fate of the 
investigation and no more, docs sound 
a little suspect. Mr Sanghvi’s com¬ 
punctions are hard to understand. 
Having pursued the Bofors investiga¬ 
tions for three years, he has suddenly 
changed his tune. The rejection by the 
Geneve Cantonal Court of the CBTs 
Letter Rogatory furnished Mr Sanghvi 
a splendid opportunity to discredit the 
Bofors team, which he could hardly be 
expected to spurn. Both before and 
after the order of the Geneve court, 
he has spared no effort to tell us what 
he thinks about the competence of the 
team. In issue after issue of this maga¬ 
zine, the investigators have been por¬ 
trayed as a bunch of bungling detec¬ 
tives whose efficiency is so pathetic as 
to almost lead to the impression that 
they are acting at the behest of the real 
beneficiaries of the Bofors commis¬ 
sions. Mr Sanghvi has done a marvel¬ 
lous demolition job on the Bofors 
team, executed with professional ruth¬ 
lessness and efficiency- 
Ms Subramaniam's motivations are . 
considerably more difficult to decipher. 
Her indictment of the Bofors team in 
her article of 7 July, carried on the 
front page of the Indian Express, was 
savage in the extreme. For someone 
so closely associated with the Bofors 


team during the course of its investiga- | 
tion, the public rebuke administered | 
to her colleagues must appear to the 
latter to be the unkindest cut of the 
Emu-B rute variety. Significantly, she 
chose to attack her colleagues after 
the Geneve Cantonal Court had deli¬ 
vered its judgment. Was her cx-post- 
facto wisdom about her co- 
investigators’ lack (^f competence in 
dealing with such delicate matters as 
letter rogatories, no more than an 
attempt to distance herself from the 
setback in the investigation, which the 
Geneve Cantonal Court order was 
bound to be perceived as? 

B ut how substantial are the critic¬ 
isms levelled by Mr Sanghvi and 
Ms Subramaniam? Is the Bofors inves¬ 
tigating team really as blame-worthy 
for the rejection of the Letter Roga¬ 
tory submitted to the Geneve court as 
it is made out to be? Indeed, why was 
the Letter Rogatory defective, and 
can its rejection be attributed to the 
incompetence of or the lack of exper¬ 
tise on the part of the investigating 
team? 

From what has appeared in the Indi¬ 
an press including Ms Subramaniam's 
own article of 7 July in the Indian 
Express, the objections of the Geneve 
court to the Letter Rogatory seem to 
be technical and trivial. An Indian 



UltImaMy, the responsibility for The Geneve court's objections to An honest man should welcome 

the Letter Rogatory lies with the the Letter Rogatory seem to be an investigation. Just because 

learned special Judge who gave It technical and trivial. An Indian somebody la listed as a suspect 

its final shape Judge would have overlooked doesn't mean ha's guilty 
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It is now clear 
that the 
Hindujas were 
involved in 
Bofors. They 
have been 
linked to the 
Pitco/Moresco 
payments 
codenamed 
Tulip 


judge, more concerned v/iih substan¬ 
tial justice, would perhaps have over¬ 
looked these. Several of the objec¬ 
tions of the Geneve court pertain to 
defects of translation into German and 
Frenrh. Some objections pertain to 
mistakes in paging, and some to the 
existence of annotations in ball-pen. 

Yet some others pertain to doubts 
and misconceptions which the Geneve 
court entertained on Indian law and 
procedure. Unfortunately, there was 
no representative of the investigating 
team who could clarify these across 
the Bar, since nobody was permitted 
to remain present. None of the objec¬ 
tions are so grave as to cast doubts 
on the efficiency of the Bofors investi¬ 
gating team. The members of the team 
operating as they were in an unfamil¬ 
iar jurisdiction could hardly have fore¬ 
seen the ultra-technical requirements 
of that jurisdiction. In short, no blame 
can attach to them for not having 
attended a Swiss legal finishing school. 
The situation at the most calls for 
greater coordination with the CBI’s 
retained lawyer in Switzerland, Marc 
Bonnant. 

Further, it is important also to re¬ 
member that the letter Rogatory and 
accompanying documents were mere¬ 
ly submitted by the CBI to the special 
judge in Delhi, Shri R.C. Jain. It was 
the special judge who moulded the 
Letter Rogatory, gave it final shape 
and signed it. Ultimately, the respon¬ 
sibility for the Letter Rogatory lies 


with the learned special judge, for, it 
was he who issued the same to the 
Swiss courts. Once the Letter Roga¬ 
tory bore the imprimatur of the 
learned special judge, the CBI could 
hardly be expected to alter its form 
and tenor. 

One criticism of Ms Subrama- 
niam—though not of the Geneve 
court itself--centres round the First 
Informatioi) Report (FIR). According 
to Ms Subramaniam, the Swiss court 
considered the FIR to be tediously 
prolix. While this may or may not be 
true, it is unlikely that an Indian court 
would have joined issue on the FIR on 
this account. The FIR in the Bofors 
case is no more or less prolix than 
most of the FlRs prepared by investi¬ 
gating authorities and lodged in Indian 
courts. 

In any event, it ought not to have 
been too difficult for the Geneve court 
judge to cull out the essential ingre¬ 
dients of the offence from the FIR. 
Once again, the investigating team can 
hardly be blamed for a foreign judge's 
inability to summarise the bare essen¬ 
tials of an offence from a lengthy Indi¬ 
an document. The FIR, a uniquely 
Indian document, was bound to be 
prepared in accordance with the pre¬ 
vailing conventions in this country. 

A second variety of criticism re¬ 
garding the Swiss court order is 
of the &>omsday-prophet variety. This 
variety has its best exponent in Pritish 


Nandy. Mf Nandy’s in¬ 
terpretation of the order 
is that the Swiss court 
has not merely sought 
further clarifications 
from the Indian govern¬ 
ment, blit “has clearly 
and unequivocally 
turned down the request 
for judicial assistance 
sought by the Indian au¬ 
thorities...” According 
to Mr Nandy, the Swiss 
court in its order has in¬ 
sisted on evidence of 
actual corruption before 
they admit a request for 
judicial assistance, 
which, he says, “means 
that the Indian govern¬ 
ment has 60 days to 
prove that civil servants 
have been actually 
bribed by Bofors and in- 
iliate prosecution 
against them before the 
investigations can go 
further”. It is Mr Nandy’s considered 
opinion that the investigating agencies 
have reached a dead end on Bofors. 

This extremist interpretation is— 
fortunately—misconceived and 
erroneous. His views arc not shared 
either by the Swiss police assisting the 
Bofors investigating team, nor even by 
Mr Sanghvi or Ms Subramaniam. 
Further, a fresh Letter Rogatory, 
which is to be submitted to the 
Geneve court complying with the form 
required, is awaiting final touches in 
India. This Letter Rogatory has been 
prepared without the Indian govern¬ 
ment going through the exercise of 
proving that civil servants have been 
bribed and initiating prosecution 
against them in India, as Mr Nandy 
would have us believe were the Swiss 
court's directive. 

Moreover, Mr Nandy's theory is de¬ 
void of logic. The entire procedure, 
commencing with the tendering of a 
Letter Rogatory to the Swiss author¬ 
ities, is for the purpose of seeking 
Judicial assistance in the matter of un¬ 
covering recipients of illegal commis¬ 
sions wiidch have been stashed in Swiss 
banks. The assistance of the court is 
being sought to discover the reci¬ 
pients, so that they can be prosecuted 
in India. Mr Nandy has given us to 
understand that it is incumbent upon 
the Indian government to prosecute 
named recipients and then seek legal 
assistance from the Swiss courts. In¬ 
deed, if the Indian government were 
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possessed of proof re¬ 
garding the identity of 
the recipients of kick- 
backs, there would 
hardly be any need to 
approach the Swiss 
courts for any assistance 
under the treaty. Mr 
Nandy's views ilo not 
make for good sense or 
good Treaty Law. 

While the Geneve 
court decision, then, has 
been subjected to gross¬ 
ly distorted and unwar¬ 
ranted interpretation, 
the interpretation of the 
English court decision in 
Ajitabh Bachchan vs 
Da gens Nyheter must 
surely furnish an object 
lesson in disinformation 
and the art of securing 
maximum propaganda 
advantage from an in¬ 
nocuous event. The pro- 
Bachclian press would 


The 

interpretation 
of the Bachchan 
case must 
surely furnish 
an object lesson 
in 

disinformation 
and the act of 
securing 
maximum 
propaganda 
advantage 



I 

i 

I 


I 


have us believe that capitulation by a I 
Swedish newspaper in an English 
court on facts constituting the subject I 
matter of an Indian investigation (and, 
therefore, within the special and ex¬ 
clusive knowledge of the Indian inves¬ 
tigators) is tantamount to conclusively 
establishing the innocence of the 
Bachchan brothers in Taffaire Bofors 
apart from exposing a vindictive inves¬ 
tigation. Such inferences may well be 
permissible in the heady celluloid 
world which Mr Amitabh Bachchan is 
so accustomed to. But. in the rather 
more disciplined realm of law and cri¬ 
minal justice, such conclusions are a 
non sequitur. 

L et UK first consider the facts with 
which the Dagens Nyheter decision 
was concerned. The Bofors investigat¬ 
ing team visited Berne in Switzerland, 
in the last week of January this year. 
A short while thereafter—on 31 Janu¬ 
ary —Dagens Nyheter carried an item 
in which they alleged that a sixth 
account had been discovered by the 
Bofors investigating team, into which 
some of the commissions paid by 
Bofors had been deposited. Dagens 
Nyheter categorically asserted that the 
holder of this account was Ajitabh 
Bachchan. 

Of considerable significance is the 
fact that in the said article itself, the 
paper unambiguously stated that the 
information was provided by “sources 
with detailed access to the Indian 


bribery investigation". Of commensu¬ 
rate importance is the fact that the 
article also recorded that the CBI had 
not confirmed that Ajitabh did indeed 
hold the sixth account. 

Ajitabh Bachchan initialed an ac¬ 
tion for libel against Dagens Nyheter 
in the High ('ourl of London in 
respect of the article. On 19 July this 
year, a .settlement was arrived at. 
Dagens Nyheter offered to pay an 
undisclosed sum to Ajitabh Bachchan 
w'ho generously announced that he 
would donate it to charity. Dagens 
Nyheter stated that the information for 
the article was derived from “a source 
directly connected with the Indian 
investigation". 

The "^latter statement by the paper 
has been seized upon by Amitabh’s 
media supptmers to suggest that the 
article in Dagens Nyheter was based 
on information furnislKd by a member 
of the Bofors investigating team, and 

The investigators, 
operating as they 
were in an unfamiliar 
environmentyCan 
hardly be blamed for 
not having attended a 
Swiss Ic^al finishing 
school 


probably. Mr Arun Jaitie>, additional 
solicitor general. 

This contention is not only tenden- j 
tious but manifestly untenable. On | 
Dagens' ow.n admission, it is impossi- | 
ble that any member of the Bofors j 
investigating learn could hd\c been ! 
the source of this article. In the arlicle, I 
the paper recorded that its informa¬ 
tion was derised from sources close to 
the investigating learn and not the 
investigating team itsell. Why then, 
did it eventiiallv agre, to alter this • 
admission to one 'vnich could encom- ; 
pass in its sweep members ot Jhe ' 
Bofors investigating team? 

The answer is not far to seek. There 
simply was not enough material in 
Dagens Nyheter s possession on the 
basis of which it could he said that the 
sixth account uncovered in Switzer¬ 
land belonged to Ajitabh Bachchan. 
In the article. Dagens claimed that it 
was acting on information obtained 
from sources close to the Indian inves¬ 
tigating team. ITie paper may have 
been misled by its source in cither one 
of two ways; the source may have 
conveyed as fact to the newspaper 
what to the Bofors investigating leant 
was only a legitimate line of invcstiga- 
ton. Alternatively, if the Bofors m\cs- 
tigating team was possessed ot t 
that the sixth account bcloneed i-' 
Ajitabh Bachchan. it was unlike . i ki: 
it would share it with anybod\ oulside 
the team, including Dagens' ‘souicc'* 
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no matter how dose that individual 
was to them. 

I.eft, therefore, with no defence to 
the libel action, Dagvns rephrased the 
description of the source of its article. 
Significantly, it refused to name Arun 
Jaitlcy as its v^ouice. In other words, it 
was willing to go to the trial if 
Ajitabh's counsel had insisted that 
Arun Jaitley he named as the source. 
Contrary to what Mr Bachc)ian has 
been insinuating in post-trial inter¬ 
views, Mr Arun Jaitley cannot he the 
source of the Dagens article. There is 
only one person who fits into both the 
descriptions furnished by the news- 
^laper regarding its source. For the 
time being, the uleniity need not be 
disclosed. 

W hat did the compromise in 
Ajilabh vs Dagens really 
amount to? Flushed with his brother's 
victory,Amitabh claimed that “India 
has been shamed in a London court". 


the lowest coin in the realm i.e. a 
farthing. In such an event, all that 
Ajitabh is left with is an unnamed 
source, and with little to donate to 
charity. But, even if the undisclosed 
sum is substantial, Ajitahh's charit¬ 
able intentions must fail to impress, 
for, we all know what the favourite 
charities of the Bachchans are. 

There can be no doubt that the 
Bachchan brothers must necessarily 
figure as suspects in any investigation 
into Bofors. The Hindujas have been 
linked'to at least one of the streams of 
payment made to the Pitco/Moresco 
group,viz. Tulip. The Bachchans are 
known to be close to the Hindujas and 
have had financial dealings with them. 
Amitabh has made donations amount¬ 
ing to l/3rd of his income in a year, to 
the llinduja Foundation. The Hindu¬ 
jas, in turn, have financed several 
films starring Amitabh Bachchan. 

In addition, the Bachchan brothers 
are extremely close friends of Rajiv 



There’s no doubt that 
Arun Jaitley did not 
leak the story about 
Ajitabh to Dagens 
Nyheter. Only one 
person could have 
done so-4>ut more 
about that later 


Surely this is excessive licence even for 
a filnu script. There was no question 
of India having been shamed m an 
English court, for, neither the State 
nor the Government of India were 
represented in that court. Amitabh’s is 
a prime example of a flag-waving man. 


Gandhi who finally concluded the 
Bofors deal. Ajitabh Bachchan was 
abroad shortly after and during the 
time some of the commissions were 
paid up by Bofors. He, admittedly, is 
the holder of an apartment in Switzer¬ 
land, into the banks of which country 


waiving what the flag stands for. Not 
only, however, is Amitabh guilty of 
spreading disinformation and attemp¬ 
ting to strike an amusingly patriotic 
note in aid of that disinformation, but 
his untenable interpretation of the 
London court judgement cannot but 
be viewed as an attempt to intimidate 
the investigating team. And conse¬ 
quently, an attempt to obstruct the 
course of justice. 

In actual fact. Ajilabh's victory in 
the London court could well be a 
pyrrhic one. Ultimately, all that he 
received from Dagens was an undis¬ 
closed sum and an unnamed source. It 
is inconceivable that the undisclosed 
sum could, in fact, be no more than 


the commissions were paid. In pro¬ 
ceedings under the Foreign Exchange 
Regulations Act (FERA) concerning 
the acquisition of this apartment, 
Ajitabh has admitted that the flat 
stands in his name, but stated that the 
money was furnished by a foreign 
company and a foreign national. 

The previous regime of Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi accepted this contention and ex¬ 
onerated Ajitabh in a palpably absurd 
order. A review of that order ha.s been 
sought by the present regime. In 
proceedings under FERA. Ajitabh 
has not disclosed the hank accounts 
from which those payments were 
made, Jf the payments can be traced 
to atit^nts which directly or indirectly 


received part of the Bofors commis¬ 
sions, then the case against Ajitabh 
would be transformed from one of 
reasonable suspicion to one of conclu¬ 
sive proof. The Bofors investigating 
team can le^timately pursue this line 
of investigation. To be a suspect is 
not to be a criminal. An innocent man 
would welcome such an investigation 
into his affairs, for, it would establish 
his innocence. 

T he Bachchans’ conduct subse¬ 
quent to the National Front 
assuming power has only served to 
enhance suspicions about their role in 
Bofors. The moment the Bofors team 
was constituted, Amitabh's hitherto 
infrequent interviews to the press 
became common-place and they all 
dealt with his innocence in the Bofors 
affair. His famous missives to the 
Prime Minister were addressed at 
about the time the Bofors team unco¬ 
vered the sixth account in Switzerland. 
The Bachchans travelled to Switzer¬ 
land to meet Chitra Subramaniam, 
during the course of which meeting, 
they undoubtedly attempted to elicit 
information regarding the .dxth 
account, while simultaneously protest¬ 
ing their innocence and suggesting 
they were the victims of a frame- up. 

They obviously expected the Bofors 
team to discover some documentary 
evidence, since Amitabh asked rhetor¬ 
ically in public as to what his fate 
would be if someone actually involved 
in Bofors attempted to forge docu¬ 
ments to implicate him. If documents 
implicating the Bachchan brothers in 
the Bofors affair are, or come,in the 
possession of the Bofors team, we 
know what the Bachchan’s defence is 
likely to be. In short, AmitabITs be¬ 
haviour in public was scarcely that of 
an innocent man. 

The good news then, for all those 
who are interested in the truth about 
Bofors emerging in the near future, is 
that notwithstanding the Geneve court 
order rejecting the Indian Letter 
Rogatory, the Bofors investigation is 
alive and kicking, the order itself 
merely amounting to a request for 
compliance with proper form. The bad 
news—for the Bachchan brothers—is 
that while they may continue in mis¬ 
conceived fashion to console them¬ 
selves that the London court order 
constitutes a first-round victory for 
them, it remains to be seen whether 
they can last the distance. • 

Mahesh Mhmaiani, tha author of this essay is a 
Bombay-based barrister and a member of the 
Bharatfya Janata Party. He Is Sunday's newest 
columnist 
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Country pleasures 

Rural retreats are the latest craze in Bangalore 


D elhi's elite has its country 
homes—so what if it is 
only a farmhouse in 
Mehrauli? And Banga¬ 
lore. the garden city of the 
south, now has its countr>' clubs. Set 
amidst sprawling acres of verdant 
green and boasting such facilities as 
swimming pools, swank restaurants, 
billiards rooms, meditation centres 
and—most important—exclusive 
membership, these rural retreats have 
become the place to be seen in. And 
predictably, everyone who is anyone is 
queueing up to join. 

One of the more 
talked about places is 
Shankar Nag's Coun¬ 
try Club which was 
inaugurated on 24* 

August. A highly 
successful actor in 
Kannada cinema Nag 
had been sitting on a 
15-acre plot for years 
when a friend sug¬ 
gested that he put it 
to good use by open¬ 
ing a country club. 

With a bit of help 
from his friends and 
massive loans from 
outside Nag set about 
the task. 

The actor feels that 
it is the lack of social 
activity in Bangalore 
that accounts for the 
concept taking off so 
well. '‘Besides films, 
what is there,” he 
asks. This, added to 
the fact that there is 
no place near Banga¬ 
lore which is ideal for a quick getaway 
makes Nag confident that his club will 
be a roaring success. 

If the number of hopefuls queueing 
up for membership is any indicaticfi, 
Nag*s confidence is sure to be vindi¬ 
cated several times over. Such is^* the 
clamour for entry into these clubs that 
when memberships went on offer, 
there was a tremendous rush, despite 
the fact that Nag had made it dear 
that no more than 200 would be taken 
in. Even though the admission fee was 
a steep Rs 15,000 Nag received no less 


than 3,0(K) applications. 

The only hitch, as far as Nag was 
concerned, was the fantastic sums of 
money he had to put into the project. 
The initial outlay of Rs 1.5 crores was 
soon exhausted and the completion of 
the project meant added expenditure 
to the tune of Rs 1.5 crores. But rais¬ 
ing the money is the least of Nag’s 
worries: “Wc worked out the econo¬ 
mics and saw that we needed at least 
2,000 members to make it click.” So, 
the actor has decided to lift the 21X)- 
mernber ceiling and will take in 


another 1,800, who will be charged a 
whopping Rs 25,000 for life mem¬ 
bership. “Believe me, there arc any 
number of takers,” he discloses. 

One look at the club, though, and 
the amount of money spent on it 
seems totally justified. Designed by 
architects from Pune the club build¬ 
ings are attractively modern, yet blend 
into the scenic environment with case. 
The white building with the wide 
arches and tiled roofs is an elegant 
departure from the Bania Byzantine 
school of architecture so popular to- 



The pool, for instance, looks 
strai^t out of a James Bond movie, 
with a bar situated bang in the middle. 
The coffee shop, too, is unusually de¬ 
signed, built on the lines of small hut- 
like shelters with an artificial lake in 
the centre. 

In keeping with the current ethnic 
craze there is also a rustic comer. The 
food served here is derived from the 
typical recipes of Karnataka farmers: 
Ragi Mudde (millet balls) Akki (Rice) 
rotis and the like. The old wooden 
door, salvaged from the granary of a 
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If the number 
of hopefuls 
queueing up for 
membership is 
anything to go 
by, country 
dubs are the 
iatest status' 
symboi 



Kerala palace which was being de¬ 
molished, helps create the right ambi¬ 
ence. 

Entertainment will not be lacking at 
the club either. While there is a dis¬ 
cotheque fi>r the jivers there will also 
be local artistes coming over from the 
neighbouring villages to play their 
rustic tunes. But if a Bhimsen Joshi or 
a Bismillah Khan is scheduled to per¬ 
form at the club there is a theatre for 
them as well. As with the rest of the 
structures this is not in the regular 
arch format with a stage at one end. 
Modelled on ancient Greek lines, 
the amphitheatre comprises a huge pit 
in the centre for the performers with 
stones jutting out at irregular levels 
making up the seating arrangement 
for the audience. 

Nag is certain that his club will be¬ 
come the ideal spot not just for leisure 
activities but also serve as a weekend 
resort and conference centre. For 
which purposes Nag is also setting up 
another massive banquet hall. 

T hat there’s money in country clubs 
is beyond doubt. Or why would 
the liquor barons, Khodays, move in 
for a slice of the market? The Kho- 


day’s club will be built on a much 
larger scale, though. Sprawled over 
100 acres on the outskirts of the city, 
the project is expected to cost over Rs 
12 crores. And its sophisticated fix¬ 
tures are sure to provide stiff competi¬ 
tion to Shankar’s more humble outfit. 
Called Country Club and Village Re¬ 
sort the Khoday's project is due to 
start operations in a year and a half s 
time. It will have an 18-holc golf 
course, a skating rink, an artificial 
lake equipped with a wave making 
machine, water cascades, musical 
fountains, rope chair cars and—be¬ 


lieve it or not—a robot service. 

Designed by some Delhi architects, 
the club is set in the midst of two 
hillocks. The emphasis is on creating 
an illusion of sweeping space and 
panoramic views. Exquisitely set out 
Japanese gardens with the most ex¬ 
traordinary landscaping are just a few 
of the embellishments that the club 
boasts of. The Khodays too hope to 
recover their input in five years time 
by taking in about 5,000 members. 

The manner in which Bangalore’s 
elite is lining up for membership 
seems to suggest that there is a dearth 








of clubs in the city. But, in fact, Bang¬ 
alore has always had several clubs. 
Besides the old and exclusive Banga¬ 
lore Club there is the Century Club. 
(When the Bangalore Club was consi¬ 
dered the bastion of the British, the 
Indians got together and op>ened their 
own club—The Century Club.) The 
Bowring Institute is another club dat¬ 
ing from the days of the Raj. 

But since these have long frozen 
their memberships, or have a ceiling, 
those who wanted to break into the 
club circuit found they had nowhere to 
go. Added to this was the growth of 


Uto exclusivity 
of such 
InstHutioiisas 
the Bangalore 
Club remains. 
But the new 
rural retreats 
have their own 
market 


Bangalore as south India's boom city. 
The burgeoning population, the 
escalation of commercial activity in 
the city all created a class of people 
who were very eager to achieve the 
kind of exclusivity that membership to 
a club invariably brings. 

Country clubs were the logical 
answer to such a need. While the good 
clubs in the city offer all the traditional 
services associated with clubs like a 
bar, library, swimming pool, they 
often lack such extravagant features as 
the meditation centre at Shankar 
Nag’s club. While a club in the city 


suffices for an evening out country 
clubs offer a complete break from 
routine. 

And their restricted membership 
imparts an air of exclusivity to.them. 
For scores of social climbers in the 
boom city this is the most irresistible 
part of the deal. Moreover, country 
clubs claim that they will not enrol 
anyone who is already a member of 
the city clubs. Though, one suspects, 
that if they are rich and influential 
enough theV can get past such obsta¬ 
cles. 

But there is no denying the country 
clubs are where the action is, these 
days. Apart fron^ Shankar Nag’s club 
and the Khoday’s club, which is still 
under construction, there are many 
others in the conceptualisation stage. 
One hotelier, for instance, has bought 
land near the airport for setting up a 
•country club. And if it docs come up, 
there will be no dearth of takers. As a 
market survey undertaken by the 
Khodays before they launched on 
their country club project revealed, 
there is a tremendous market out 
there, just waiting to be tapped. • 
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target 


Archery is a form of gambling in Meghalaya 

A S the last rays of the sun and in other towns of the stat< 
cast a charming spell over there is a great rush since morning t 
the picturesque town of acquire tickets from the numeroi 
Shillong, Meghalaya's licensed bookies. The shooting tin 
capital, crowds begin to has also been adjusted to suit offici 


A s the last rays of the sun 
cast a charming spell over 
the picturesque town of 
Shillong, Meghalaya's 
capital, crowds begin to 
pour into the Polo Grounds. Every 
evening, the lush green field overlook¬ 
ing the majestic Khasi Hills wears a 
festive look. Makeshift stalls, selling 
food and the precious archery tickets, 
are always jammed with men, women 
and children. And as the much- 
awaited archery competition gets 
underway, all eyes turn towards the 
archers and the target. The show lasts 
for barely IS minutes,but the enthu¬ 
siasm it generates throughout 
Meghalaya and other ^ 
nei^bouring states of the | 
north-east surpasses that of | 
any other popular sport. | 

There is a reason for the | 
craze though. The archery $ 
game—known as Thoh 
Teem or just Tir in local 
parlance—is a form of 
gambling, legalised by the 
government of Meghalaya 
in 1982. The most attractive 
aspect of the game is that 
the rules are very simple 
and it is extremely easy to 
make quick money. For in¬ 
stance, in just over 15 mi¬ 
nutes one could make as 
much as Rs 5,000 by invest¬ 
ing a meagre Re one. What 
is more, since the entire op¬ 
eration is controlled and su¬ 
pervised by the govern¬ 
ment, there are no chances 
of foul play: the winner is 
paid his due on the spot > 
with the minimum amount 
of fuss. No wonder, gamb¬ 
ling has become part of the 
Khasis’ social and cultural 
ethos. And its popularity 
keeps growing by the day. 

Tak^ a hint. Though the 
government has set up 
stalls throughout Shillong 


and in other towns of the state, 
there is a great rush since morning to 
acquire tickets from the numerous 
licensed bookies. The shooting time 
has also been adjusted to suit office- 
goers: between 4.30 pm and 5 pm. 
What is more, one could even bet 
from places as distant as Itanagar in 
Arunachal Pradesh, Imphal in Man¬ 
ipur or Guwahati in Assam over the 
telephone. And, according to S. Pal, a 
bookie, *'We receive hundreds of calls 
everyday from these places. Our 
phones just keep ringing all the time." 
And since the stakes are pretty high. 

An arvher talcM abiK toffitlon all arou^ 




there is no dearth of those willing to 
gamble. 

Archery has always been traditional 
to Meghalaya. It is a form of tribal 
sport and the bow and arrow are sym¬ 
bols of Khasi culture. In the 
olden days too, the sport 
was used by many to gam¬ 
ble. In fact, one reason why 
the state government de¬ 
cided to get into the gamb¬ 
ling business was because 
of the huge amount of 
money that was changing 
hands at the shooting sites. 
Today, the sales and excise 
department of the govern¬ 
ment virtually runs the 
show. However, the state 
authorities have restricted 
their involvement to just 
making the rules for the 
game, the printing and dis¬ 
tribution of tickets and the 
appointment of bookies 
and organisers. The actual 
show is conducted by these 
licenced organisers. 

The rules and regulations 
for the betting are all laid 
down in great detail in the 
book, Taxation Laws in 
Assam and Meghalaya. The 
government has chosen 
three shooting sites in the 
state: one each in Shillong, 
Jowai and Khanapara. But 
the one in Shillong is by far 
the most popular. Shooting 
takes place everyday except 
on Sundays and religious 
















(From left) People crowd t 
around the archers; a tklcet o 
booth doing brisk business: | 
apopularsport | 

holidays. The price of tick- < 
ets ranges between 25 paisc < 
and Rs 20. And for every 
rupee invested» a winner 
gets Rs 80. The rates are 
even higher for a jackpot: 

Rs 4,444 for a rupee. 

T he rules are all too ex¬ 
plicit regarding the con¬ 
duct of the game. Between 
30 and 50 archers 
appointed by the organis¬ 
ers—all archery clubsr--can 
take part. Initially, 
appointment of archers was 
the sole prerogative of the 
associations. But, when charges of 
foul play were levelled against the 
clubs by the bookies' association, the 
government stepped in and allowed 
the latter to appoint 20 archers. To¬ 
day, 50 archers take part in the shoot¬ 
ing: 30 from the organisers and 
another 20 from the bookies' associa¬ 
tion. 

The game is played over two 
rounds. Both the rounds are identical. 
The archers—all aged Khasi tribals— 
sit around a target, made of stuffed 
banana tree, and start shooting arrows 
at random. Round one ends when be¬ 
tween 7(X) and 2,0(X) arrows have been 
shot. The organisers then count the 
arrows which have hit the target. The 
winning number is determined after 
the first digit of the number of arrows 


Tb# arrows baing countod* nanfous 
roomoiit for the gamMors 

which have hit the fpot is deleted. 
And if the number of successful hits 
exceed 1,(XX), the first two digits are 
deleted. (Example: if 622 arrows have 
hit the target, the winning number is 
22). Round two is the same. This stage 
is, however, important because of the 
jackpot. 

Government sources are extremely 
tight-lipped regarding the amount of 
money that changes hands at the 
shooting centres every day. All they 
are willing to reveal is that the govern¬ 
ment levies a 20 per cent amusement 
and betting tax on the stake money. 
The bookies, however, are not that 
secretive. Informed S. Pal, 


who has been in the 
business for the last 22 
years: “Though it is diffi¬ 
cult to ascertain how much 
money is spent every day as 
there is a lot of illegal bet¬ 
ting as well. I can safely say 
that as much as Rs 4 to Rs 5 
lakhs change hands every 
day in Shillong alone." 
Other hookies feel much 
the same. 

1’here is no doubt that 
the government, too, must 
be netting in a tidy sum. 
But moralists have raised a 
hue and cry over the gov¬ 
ernment virtually promot¬ 
ing a social evil. The au¬ 
thorities, however, counter 
such an argument. They 
maintain that if horse- 
racing is legitimate, why protest 
against archery? In any case, the peo¬ 
ple of Meghalaya have gambled at 
the shooting sites since (he beginning 
of this century. The government step¬ 
ped in only to ensure that the rules of 
the game were observed and the peo¬ 
ple got their due. “We used to get a lot 
of complaints from the masses. And 
since there was no way we could ban 
the gambling since it was in the tradi¬ 
tion of the Khasis, we did the next 
best thing and ensured that the game 
was played fairly," said a state govern¬ 
ment spokesman. 

And so the archery competitions 
continue. And people continue to try 
their luck in the hope of becoming rich 
overnight. • 








^^onu Walia and beefier- 
than-thou Vinod Khanna 
are coming together again. 
The last time they acted 
together was for Mahadev. 

In those days, of course, 
the noted drunk was going 
around with Amrita 
Singh—she of the vaguely 
equestrian features. And 
on being confronted with 
talk of the special vibes that 
Sonu and Vinod were shar¬ 
ing, the formidable Ms 
Singh bristled, as only a 
furious sardarni can, and 
called Sonu a cheap floozie. 
Not long after this incident 
the Vinod Khanna-Amrita 
Singh combine broke up. 

Now that there is talk of 
Vinod and Sonu starring in 
Hema Malini's home pro¬ 
duction, to be directed by 
Aruna Raje of Rihaee 
fame, Kavita Daftary- 
Khanna should gear herself 
for a tough battle ahead. 

What makes the matter 
just a trifle more compli¬ 


.V, ;V, ' 


my . . 



VlnoilKhanna(Mt) andSonu 
WaUa: that old magic... 

So what's new? Just 
another sordid saga of an 
ambitious parent getting 
her kicks from her child. 

But such is Babita's 
growing despair to launch 
Karishma that, recently, 
she pulled out her daughter 
from the film that she was 
supposed to star with Dhar- 
amendra's younger son 
Bobby, and went ahead 
and signed up Bhappi 
Sonie*s Nischay opposite 
Salman Khan, the better 

Aohwlnl BImvo: ploying 


cated this time is that direc¬ 
tor Aruna is not one who 
believes in playing coy 
games with the audiences. 
So, no shots of a flock of 
birds flying off towards the 
sky or fresh blooms appear¬ 
ing in the scene in place of 
the real stuff. She obviously 
believes in supplying the 
real totally unadulterated 
stuff in her impeccably 
adult manner. 


Not that the audiences 
will be complaining, but the 
new Mrs Khanna is ex¬ 
tremely worried. 

E^abita, the one Kapoor 
bahu who never took kind¬ 
ly to her forced retirement 
from films, is hell bent on 
making her daughter 
Karishma achieve the su¬ 
perstardom she missed. 




box-office bet. This did not 
please Oharam too much. 

It seems likely that Babi- 
ta will end up in quite a 
mess in her hurry to prove 
her point. For going around 
troubling powerful be¬ 
nefactors like Dharamen- 
dra is not going to make her 
task any easier. 

^^hakti Kapoor is on a 
different high these days. 
(As distinct from his alco¬ 
holic highs.) The actor is 
elated tecause of the en¬ 
couraging response he has 
received from fans for his 
performance of a homosex¬ 
ual in Veeru Dada. He 
claims that he has received 
3(X) international trunk 
calls and 250 telegrams 
from fans and admirers 
congratulating him on his 
performance. 

Of course most of it is 
straight fan mail, you 
know, like the kind he used 
to get in the good old days 
when he played a tough 
cookie. But then that was 
before he took it upon him¬ 
self to be Hindi cinema's 
pioneer gay! And no he 
can't deny that he has also 
received enthusiastic re¬ 
sponse from gay organisa¬ 
tions abroad. 

Enthusiastic responses or 
overtures? 

TThe second female lead 
of Henna has at last been 
finalised. And that puts an 
end to the hopes a lot of 
starlets had pinned to the 
project. The lucky girl is 
Ashwini Bhave, a Marathi 
stage and film actress, who 
was also seen in a couple of 
TV serials like Apne Para- 
ye, Jantar Mantar, and Ek 
KahanL Earlier ^rls like 
Neelam and Juhi Chawla 
were being considered for 
the role, but neither of 
them were too keen to play 
second fiddle to Zeba. 
Ashwini suffers from no 
such starry hang-ups. She is 
too excited about her immi¬ 
nent trip to Switzerland for 
the shooting of the film, 
anyway. • 















Practice makes perfect 


Ila Arun’s Riyaz goes down well with the audience 


A new, offbeat, relatively un¬ 
known theatre group is making 
a name for itself in a place not 
particularly famous for serious Hindi 
drama. The group: Sumai. The place: 
Bombay. And the critics: fulsome in 
their praise. Dolly Thakore wrote that 
their play '^certainly makes one sit up 
in amazement", while Kavita Singh 
applauded Surnai's '*move away from 
empty hilarity, usually referred to as 
entertainment” in Bombay. 

Surnai, a small and close-knit 
troupe, has writer Ila Arun, director 
K.K. Raina and designer Vijay 
Kashyap as its core members. All 
three act, and their faces are all too 
familiar to television viewers. Ila 
Arun, who hails from Rajasthan, com¬ 
poses lyrics and music and sings; 
Raina is best known for his work in 
films with Benegal; and Kashyap often 
doubles as director in addition to con¬ 
ceiving of and executing sets and 
lights. 

llieir brief career spans five produc¬ 
tions. They began with two successes 
based on Rajasthani folklore, A 
Musical Sandstorm and Jethwa-Ujli, 
followed by Ila Arun's original script 
Riyaz. Lately, they have adapted two 
rather obscure European plays—the 
existentialist Albert Camus' The Just 
(translated as Jayaz-Najayaz) and the 
Soviet writer Arbuzov’s Success 
Woman (Hindi title, Parten). But 
there’s no doubting the troupe’s 
sincerity. Surnai is so dedicated and 
meticulous that it reportedly spent 
eight months on TTieiusf which is par¬ 
ticularly relevant now because it deals 
with extremists deciding to do away 
with a government official. 

But, Surnai's biggest success has 
been Riyaz, most of all because it 
heralds a new voice—Ila Arun—in In¬ 
dian playwriting, which hasn't had too 
many talented young entrants of late. 
It has won over average Bombay spec¬ 
tators accustomed to watching and ex¬ 
pecting mirch-masala melodrama and 
bedroom farces. Perhaps attracted to 
Prithvi Theatre by the ads claiming 
that the play can heal a breaking mar¬ 
riage, audiences have stayed on. Bom¬ 
bay magazine describes the viewer 
reaction thus: ’'Audiences who shell 
out their money only for comedies 


these days, sat gravely through most 
of Riyaz, laughed a couple of times 
out of turn, clucked at the wisdom of 
some dialogue and came out saying it 
was so close to their lives.” 

Indeed, the story is so close to the 
lives of so many contemporary couples 
that one wonders why somebody 
didn’t think of it earlier. Dhani (Ila 
Arun) and Rishabh (K.K. Raina), a 
young couple who once had a torrid 
romance, find their not-too-old mar¬ 
riage souring as they drift apart. With 
the domestic responsibilities of a new¬ 
born baby and household chores to 
look after, Dhani must stay at home 
most of the time and forget about 


personal fulfilment occupies central 
place. The symbol of the modern 
urban Indian woman, she has been 
educated and knows that her intellect 
is rusting because of disuse. Why can’t 
her husband see that her talent is just 
as deserving of nurture and develop¬ 
ment as his? 

The title is the message —riyaz 
(practice) makes perfect, both prac¬ 
tice of one’s talent and practice at a 
marriage, but neither at the expense 
of the other. The only weak link is the 
ending, which resolves everything 
perhaps too quickly and too simplisti- 
cally. Otherwise there’s some fine 
acting, directing and design; a touch of 



Ila Anin and K.K, Raina in a SCM0 from stark rMHty 


practising vocal music, which used to 
be her passion. With the financial re¬ 
sponsibilities of running the family on 
his shoulders, Rishabh has to stay out | 
longer and longer, trying to milk the 
maximum money out of his profes¬ 
sion, which happens to be directing 
theatre. 

Friction sets in. Dhani feels Rishabh 
is being selfish, enjoying himself at 
rehearsals and neglecting her at home. 
Rishabh thinks Dhani is being selfish, 
inconsiderately demanding attention 
and becoming irritable when he is 
slaving to earn their living. Both won¬ 
der where love has gone. 

Above all, the question of Dhani's 


class in Ila Arun’s scripting of dia¬ 
logue, with a sensible blend of realism 
and humour (not too serious, yet 
balancing the perspectives of both 
partners), as well as the symbolism of 
music and theatre. 

And even a comic subplot in which 
an elderly couple provides a marital 
contrast of mutually acceptable, con¬ 
ventional, pre-feminist, arranged- 
marriage division of labour. Ila Arun 
shows a lot of potential for thought- 
provoking drama. 

Let’s hope Riyaz is no flash in the 
pan.# 













I Curbing Pawar 


I . . .. .. 

I V. P. Singh snubs the Maharashtra chief minister 


It IS a coup of sorts. 
Prune Minister V.P. 
Singh has treated a 
flutter in Maharash¬ 
tra's political circles 
by giving the green 
signal to the forma- 
MAHARASHTRA «>on of ‘hree develop- 

II HI I Hill I ■■■in—n ment boards in the 

state. And by doing so, he has won the 
hearts of the people belonging to the 
three backward regions—Marath- 
wada, Vidarbha and Konkan—where 
these boards are to be set up— 
although some politicians are clearly 
miffed. 


press conference in which he regretted 
the (.'entre’s discriminatory attitude. 
Pawar revealed that Western Mahar¬ 
ashtra comprised 80 per cent of the 
state's chronically drought-prone 
areas, 85 per cent of its hilly terrain 
and some of the most inaccessible 
tribal areas such as Akrani and Akkal- 
kuva. That is why, said Pawar, the 
state legislature had adopted a resolu¬ 
tion recommending four development 
boards in the state. Pawar, however, 
was careful not to antagonise the 
Centre on this issue. “There is room 
for dialogue and I hope to try that 
route. ’ he said, keeping options open. 




Pawar’s (left) detractors within the Congress (I) are overjoyed with 
Singh’s (centre) decision. But PslM^ala (right) feeis that the 
formation of the boards could lead to protracted litigation 


Singh's move has pul chief minister 
Sharad Pawar in a fix. The Prime 
Minister ignored Pawar'N demand for 
a board in his constituency. Western 
Maharashtra, the stronghold of the 
state's powerful sugar lobby. The 
Dandekar C’ommittee, set up in 1983 
to look into the development profile 
of the slate's districts.had categt rised 
Western Maharashtra as a backward 
area. But it had also observed that the 
region lopped the state's liter;* y list 
and was lagging behind because its 
physical resources remained un¬ 
tapped. 

The chief minister's immediate 
reaction to Singh's decree was to call a 


I’he only politician of consequence 
to oppose the move in its entirety is 
former chief minister S.B. Chavan. 
“The boards would lead to the disin¬ 
tegration of the state," he glooms, 
implying that Vidarbha may, in the 
long run, demand complete state¬ 
hood. And there is little doubt that 
Chavan’s followers in Pawar's Cabinet 
arc backing him up. 

But what has surprised political 
observers is the criticism voiced by the 
noted jurist, Nani Palkhivala, against 
the concept of development boards. 
Ffe issued a press statement recently 
saying that ''public interest de¬ 
mands" that the “President of India be 


advised to make a reference to the 
Supreme Court under Article 143 of 
the Constitution so that the govern¬ 
ment and the public have a clear 
guidance on the baffling questions 
which arise under Article 371". Pal¬ 
khivala feels that if the President did 
not intervene to stop the formation of 
the boards, “years of protracted litiga¬ 
tion to decide several fundamental 
questions" is likely to follow. 

It is true that Article 371. which 
provides for the setting up of develop¬ 
ment boards for backward areas, is 
not clear about the structure and 
power of such bodies. But the Bhar¬ 
atiya Janata Party (BJP) spokesman, 
Dharamchand Chordia, feels, “This 
can be solved by putting on the boards 
experts from various fields and legisla¬ 
tors and MPs from the respective 
regions. Allocation of funds can be 
made on the basis of area, population 
and the magnitude of the backlog." 

Pawar's detractors within the Con- 
gress(I), led by former chief minister 
A.R. Antulay, are obviously over¬ 
joyed with the Centre’s decision. They 
had organised a seminar on 29 July to 
pressurise the government into form¬ 
ing the boards and feel that Pawar is 
trying to make the best of a bad 
situation by straining to present a 
cheery visage. Antulay, as well as 
Congressman Nilangekar Patil, 
avoided taking part in the Nagpur 
meet despite having been its impor¬ 
tant convenors because Pawar had, 
supposedly, convinced Congres$(I) 
president Rajiv Gandhi against the 
need for such boards. 

Once the bodies are formed, the 
chief minister's wings are likely to be 
clipped though it is not yet clear how 
much power the Governor would 
weild as the special authority on fiscal 
and executive matters of the three 
boards. But Pawar is unlikely to let his 
opponents within his party stage a 
cakewalk and may indefinitely post¬ 
pone the formation of the boards by 
initiating court cases with the help of 
his supporters. And with Palkhivala 
virtually on his side, the new arrange¬ 
ment might still be a long way off. • 
CN^ TmUMBomtay 
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Kilted wi c ustody 

The Karnataka police is accused of murder 


In Karnataka recent¬ 
ly, the long arm of 
the law proved to be 
a shade too short. 
Three policemen 
have been charged 
with the killing of a 
young man in police 
custody. The COD 
(Corps of Detectors) wing of the 
police responsible for the case finds 
itself unable to solve it, even after a 
month. Meanwhile, the case has 
assumed political overtones. 


case. And all the while, the aggrieved 
family pleaded for the case to be taken 
up by the Central Bureau of Investiga¬ 
tion (CBI). 

The case was complicated by the 
involvement of two teenagers, whose 
families were influential in Tiimkur. 
Along with Raju, these two were ear¬ 
lier booked in five cases, for lifting 
two-wheelers. While Raju had been 
acquitted in all, the other two had 
been let off under the Probationary 
Offenders Act in one case. T his meant 
that the two would face jail in the 


tions revealed that the C’hikmagalur 
police had picked up Raju’s body, de¬ 
clared it unidentified and buried it. 
The post-mortem report mentioned 
multiple injuries (»n the body and spe¬ 
cified that death was due to shock. 

Unfortunately, Habibnllah went 
back on his statement, lie declared ; 
before the sub-divisional magistrate | 
Sandeep Dave that he had no clue I 
about Raju's death or ihe disposal of j 
his body. He even mentioned that be- i 
cause his van had some engine prob¬ 
lems, he had left it at the town police 
station. 

This was not true. Enquiries re¬ 
vealed that HabibulJah had dumped ; 
the van at a repair shop after the • 
police had disposed of Raju’s body, j 
Although a key witness has been lost, i 
the COD seem optimistic. ‘‘The j 



It all began in Tum- 
kiir, a small town 
near Bangalore. On 
8 July, 2()-year-old 
Narasimharaju, a 
petty thief, was 
picked up by two 
constables near his 
house. He never re¬ 
turned. His i m- 
poverished family 
members suspected 
foul play and soon 
the case snowballed 
into a major con¬ 
troversy. It was sus¬ 
pected that certain 
political parties 
were involved. 
Moreover, with the 



The accused are 
still at large and 
a key witness 
backtracked on 
his statement. 
People suspect 
that the COD 
was 

pressurised to 
drop the case 



Voerendra PatN. prornfaing justica 


current focus on cop brutality, the 
case further threatened to tarnish the 
battered image of the Karnataka 
police. The government quickly roped 
In the state's elite COD 
to work on the case. 

Initially, they made some progress. 
And filed a case of “wrongful confine¬ 
ment and disappearance, alleged 
death and destruction of evidence". 
TTien, four constables were arrested 
and a hunt launched for the three 
main accused—a sub inspector and the 
two constables who had picked Raju 
up. After that, however* the COD 
appeared to have reached a dead : nd. 
The accused are still at large and a key 
witness backtracked on his statement. 

As a result, people suspect that the 
COD was pressurised to drop the 
case* The opposition is threatening to 
expose the Veerendra Patil govern¬ 
ment and the local Congress MLA 
made matters worse by issuing a state¬ 
ment dissociating himself from the 


event of a future conviction. 

So, when the theft of two mopeds 
was reported, these three were sus¬ 
pected. Only Raju was picked up. 
People suspect that this was to corner 
him into taking the rap, so that the 
othertwo couldgo free.Hc wasshitted 
from the TiJak Pi*rk police station to 
the town police station, where they 
have a special “crime room" for con¬ 
ducting interrogations. 

According to a petty criminal pre¬ 
sent during the interrogations, Mutta, 
Raju was severely beaten up by the 
police on 12 July. Mutta also claimed 
that he had been asked to put Raju's 
body in the police van. The arrested 
van driver, Habibullah Khan, admit¬ 
ted to the COD that he had been 
asked to drive beyond the district’s 
border and dump Raju's body on the 
highway to make it look like a hit-and- 
run accident. He even guided the 
COD to the spot. Further investiga- 


absconding policemen will not go scot 
free," says a top COD official. “We 
are still investigating and we have a 
strong case." 

But Raju's family is not assured. 
“They will just hush it up, as the COD 
is a part of the police force," says 
Kumbaiah, Raju's uncle. “That is why 
we want the CBI to take over. When 
will we get justice?" His view seems | 
justified in the wake of recent de -1 
velopments. Police atrocities arc on ‘ 
the rise and has resulted in at least, j 
four deaths in police custody in just j 
four months. j 

Things have reached such a stage 
that chief minister Patil. who holds the 
home portfolio, has inter\ened. “The 
government will not tolerate police ex¬ 
cesses and the accused in this case will 
certainly be nabbed," he promised. 

And somewhat sceptically, Raju's 
family waits for that day of justice.® ! 

GaymMtJummn/B9ngMhrB 
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The great escape 

Undertrial prisoners stage a daring getaway in Delhi 


The scene was 
straight out of Frank 
Sinatra’s famous Von 
Ry a n \s Exp ress- -or 
very nearly so. In the 
cliff-hanger war¬ 
time film, over 4(K) 
DELHI allied prisoners 
escape from a Ger¬ 
man train during the Second World 
War. The prisoners had cut a hole 
through the belly of one of the train 
carriages and escaped to freedom one 
by one. 

The sequence was closely re¬ 
enacted by some undcrtrials of Delhi's 
Tihar Jail earlier this month. On 10 
August, some 56 men—mostly petty 
criminals—were being transported to 
the Shahdara courts for remand pro¬ 
ceedings. Six armed guards were sit¬ 
ting in the front and back of the jail 
van. Almost half way to Shahdara, the 
van stopped at a traffic signal at the 
Shakarpur crossing and a bystander 
noticed the head of one of the undert¬ 
rials popping out from below the vehi¬ 
cle’s chasis. He cautioned the driver, 
who immediately inspected the van 
and caught a prisoner in the act of 
slithering out of a hole made in the 
floor of the van. A headcount re¬ 
vealed that seven undertrials had 
already escaped by then. 

Senior Delhi Police officers feel the 
escape was well-conceived and meti¬ 
culously planned, "ft looks like a pre¬ 
meditated attempt. The undertrials 
managed to come out of the bottom 
stealthily, and proceed in different 
directions,” said B.S. Brar, the deputy 
commissioner of police, east district, 
who is handling the investigations. He 
added that following the daring 
escape, security arrangements for 
1 transporting undertrial prisoners to 
j courts had been strengthened and that 
! police teams had fanned out to track 
i down the fugitives, 
j The attempts of the police, howev- 
j cr, met with marginal success. Raju, 

1 an undertnal lacing a murder charge 
and believed to be the brain behind 
the getaway, and four others w/ re still 
at large six days after the inciderit.^n 
12 August the police managed to nab 
one of the escapees, Shankar, while he 
was proceeding 'to board^^^tr^n for 
Bombay. The following dJ^^Mpuinta, 
wh#'was being tried oi^H^^ry 


charge, was arrested in Ga/iabad. 
Shankar was caught while he was on 
his way to Old Delhi Railway Station, 
with a muffler around his face. It was a 
bad enough disguise and an alert 
police party was quick to pounce on 
their quarry. And on 16 August, Nov- 
al Kishore, involved in 35 cases of 
murder an<l robbery, was arrested in 


Delhi Police officers 
feel that the daring act 
was meticulously 
planned and was the 
most sensational one 
in recent times 


T he venue: a footpath near a 
busy bus terminus in Ahnic- 
dabad. The scene: about 500 
people—half of them women— 
squatting on the ground, with ab¬ 
out a hundred others standing 
around. All eyes are rivetted on a 
tall man wearing a saffron scarf. He 
is accompanied by four or five 
others sitting on a slightly raised 
platform. Vehicles whizz past the 
crowd as it drizzles. But no one 
takes any notice. 

This is the footpath durbar of 
50-year-old Shankarsinh Vaghela, 
Loic Sabha MP and chief of the 
Bharatiya Janata Parly’s (BJP) Gu¬ 
jarat unit. He gives a patient hear¬ 
ing to each person and tries to Solve 
his or her problems on the spot. 

Veghela has held IS such road¬ 
side lok darbars in various parts of 
his constituency, Gandhinagar 
(which includes parts of Ahmeda- 
bad),and his popularity has soared. 
Two days before such durbars 


Shakarpur. “We have spread our 
dragnets in neighbouring cities too 
and will soon trap the others,” said an 
optimistic Brar. 

The interrogation of those who have 
been re-arrested revealed that the 
wood and iron boards of the van’s 
Hour were a little loose. This set the 
prisoners into action. While some be¬ 
gan to sing and clap loudly, Raju and 
others made a hole in the floor. 
Shankar and Basanta disclosed that 
the plan was for all the undcrtrials to 
flee through the opening. 

Ihe 10 August getaway was the 
most sensational after the escape of 
Charles Shobraj frtnn 'f’ihar Jail on 16 
March, 10S6. On that day, Shobraj 
and some of his accomplices had faked 
a “birthday party” in the office of the 
prison's deputy superintendent. The 
unsuspecting jail officials were fed 
drugged custard. I hcy were knocked 
out within minutes and Shobraj and 
his friends drove out of the piison in a 
jail van. Later, Shobraj was le- 
arrcsled .itter a massive man-hunt in 
Goa. 

This time the prisoners were no 
high-profile criminals. Hut then hu¬ 
man ingenuity knows no class. • 

Ritu $arin/New Delhi 


are held, people of the locality are 
informed through leaflets. With 
Veghela arriving on the dot, the 
meeting begins after the men and 
women take their seats under a 
simple pandal erected by BJP 
volunteers. Once the written ques- 




street da rbar 

A BJP MP^s way to solve people’s problems 









The head -hunt 

Many are beheaded as Naga tribes clash 


NAGALANIi 


^ In the sleepy hilltop 

village of robu, the 

f dawn of 17 August 
saw a swarm of Naga 
trihals in traditional 
battle gear block the 
_ escape routes amidst 

NAGALAND war-cries. I^^he 

KoiWak Nagas had 
attacked the Chang Naga:, a minority 
in the village. As terrified women and 
children slipped and fell while scramb¬ 
ling down the hillside, they were 
grabbed and their heads chopped off. 
At least 20 heads were taken away, 
very few of adult males, and six 
victims died later. Not satisfied with 
this, the Konyaks marched ten 
kilometres to Saochiio village, lound it 
empty and set it ahla/e. 

The C'hang Nagas were not ready to 
take this lying down. l:ven as chief 
minister Vamui'o was frantically orga¬ 
nising detachmems of the Assam 
Rifles and the Nagaland armed torcc, 
news of vendetta reached the c.ipital 

tions or complaints are handed 
over to the MP» he calls com¬ 
plainants—women getting prefer¬ 
ence over the menfolk. The prob¬ 
lems discussed range from an open 
manhole, low pressure in taps, 
non-availability of edible oil to vio¬ 
lence by goons and even domestic 
squabbles. The local municipal 
jcotincillor,JegjsIator and taluka or 
,, disitrict panchayat members are 
VefhelaCwIths^^ 



A round-the-clock curfew was 
clumped on about 40 villages. There 
were shoot-at-sight orders and the 
suspension of arms licences in the 
disturbed districts. Deputy chief 
minister (CM) I.K. Semare, who held 

A Naga chief • home: 
the ahelvea of pride 


The heads were 
carried off to a 
nearby hamlet 
and kept on a 
platform 
dedicated tea 
chief 





The (.’hangs had beheaded at least 
fi>ui KiMiyaks. including a policeman. 

rile state aulhonlies swung into 
action. Helicopters teriicd lriH)ps 
from /akhama to the affected areas. 

generally near at hand and take 
note of every complaint. 

But Veghela, MP since 1976, 
doesn't have solutions for all the 
problems, ‘i frankly say 'no' if I am 
unable to solve any problem," he 
concedes. 

Indeed, Vcghela's footpath 
meetings have proV^ed to.be a run¬ 
away success — with people pre¬ 
ferring to attend his durbars4at^r 
than go all the way to Gandhinagar 
Sachivaiays to meet officials con¬ 
cerned, who often ride roughshod 
over th^m. 

It was the late Jaiprakash 
Narayan from whtim Veghela first 
*got the inspiration to mingle with 
the mas^s and feel the pulse of the 
people. Once hts par^ became a 
partner of the niMng'coalition in 
Gujarat in Ms^rch thi^ took 

the ptuffge. ou oy the fantas¬ 

tic popular response, the BJP chief 
has asked other MPs and MLAs 
and even the 'party^ ten ministers 
to organise such pjonamm If 
thia hafmens..hvV^ feAard 
ihe BJP to 

cafifpt? ip. 


fort as the CM rushed to Delhi for 
consultations, told Sunday that 
although the situation was brought 
under control by 20 August, the area 
was still very tense. “Anything might 
happen anytime," he said. 

To calm the warring groups down, 
all kinds of measures have been taken. 
Chingwang Konyak, a Congress(l) 
stalwart and Nagaland minister, was 
hustled to the spot on a peace mission. 
Overwhelmed by such medieval be¬ 
haviour. he reprimanded his tribes¬ 
men and asked them io own up and go 
back home without creating further 
trouble. The heads were reportedly 
carried off to a nearby hamlet and 
offered on a platform dedicated to the 
memory of an ahnfih (chief of 
Konyaks). 

.Apparently, the trouble began with 
the transfer of Tobu to the Mon 
district. The village is on the border 
between the districts of Mon and 
Tuensang. The Konyaks dominate this 
village, own most of flic shops heic 
and discourage the Changs from get¬ 
ting a foothold. In 1987, there was a 
burst of violence when the former 
objected to the latter building a com¬ 
munity hall and five persons were 
killed. Their traditional animosity is 
heightened by their conflicting politic¬ 
al views. While the Konyaks are the 
force behind the NSCN (National 
Socialist Council of Nagaland), the 
Changs support the Phizoite NNC 
(Naga National Council).# 
Sm9tmHtiMha9h/SMmr 



stop press! 



‘Auto* Shankar (second from right): dead or alive? 


The man who knows 
too much 

‘Auto' Shankar s escape from jail fuels speculation 
about the involvement of government officials in the 
incident 


Government officials are 
told not to speak to the 
media 

The revenue commis¬ 
sioner of Bilaspur 
division went to meet 
the press some 1 1 m e 
back. And guess 
what he did at the 
conference • lefiised 
to talk. He accepted 
the invitation of the 
Pi ess (’lub ol BiUi'vpur where -as was 
to be expected— he facetl a barrage of 
questions. But the official refused to 
oblige newsmen, saying that he had 
received categorical instructions from 
the commissioner and secretary of the 
department of information and public¬ 
ity. L.K. Joshi, profubiting govern¬ 
ment officials fiom speaking to the 
press directly. This holy business, 
according to him, was reserved 
forthestate's public relations otficer. 

The pressmen had reastms to be 
agitated bv this unexpected govern¬ 
ment fiiit preventing free flow of 
information. But the very next morn¬ 
ing, the information secretary issued a 
clarification that -not surprisingly— 
created confusion instead id‘ sorting 
things out. Joshi made it known that 
there were no restrictions on officials 
and they could speak freely to the 
press. C ontrary to what the revenue 
commissioner claimed, Joshi said that 
he had. in fact, asked government 
officials to cooperate with media- 
persons by giving them full inhuma¬ 
tion about government activities. 

Barely had Joshi’s explanation sunk 
in, when a senior policeman from 
Rajnandgaon district told a local pap¬ 
er that police officials had been in¬ 
structed not to give any inhumation to 
the press about Naxalile activities in 
the area unless there was a major 
incident. 

The official explained that the state 
government felt the Naxalites were 
indulging m petty activities and were 
publicity hungry. Press reports, 
according to the government's percep¬ 
tions, only helped build their 'mage. 
In fact, he further revealed that the 
superintendents of police in all Naxa- 
lite-infcsted areas had planned a meet¬ 
ing with the editors and reporters to 
discuss the problem with them.# 
M.V. Kher/Raifmr 


What is the public 
and the government 
in T amil Nadu most 
excited about these 
days? All the gossip, 
legislature discus¬ 
sions and Tamil 
media headlines are 
being hogged by a 
dreaded killer, who, in the early hours 
of 21 August, escaped from the ‘high- 
security' Madras Central Prison along 
with two of his accomplices. Two 
other pri.soners, lodged in the same 
cell for different crimes, also escaped 
with them. 

‘Auto' Shankar, arrested during the 
President's Rule in July 1988, was 
among the most important inmates of 
the prison, having been involved in at 
least six murder cases during 1987-88. 
He headed a 16-member gang of 
criminals, many of whom were from 
his own family. Shankar's main voca¬ 
tion at that time was the distribution 
of illicit liquor and running a brothel 
in T'hiruvanmaiur, which is close to 
the Adyar beach. 

The apellation 'auto' got attached to 


his name because he was employed, in 
the early period of his crime life, by a 
brothel mistress to 'deliver' girls to her 
clients in his autorickshaw From then 
on, Shankar quickly graduated to big- 
time crime with the alleged blessings 
of influential politicians and police 
officers. When he was finally nabbed 
during the President's Rule that fol¬ 
lowed chief minister M.G. Ramachan- 
dran's death, the bodies of his victims 
were dug out from under buildings he 
built. 

I'he victims included one of his 
many wives. They were killed because 
of jealousy and disputes over his 
'business' interests. Half a dozen 
policemen, including one deputy su¬ 
perintendent of police (DSP), were 
suspended for allegedly cooperating 
with Shankar in his crimes. The case 
created a sensation when it first came 
to light andvivid details of the involve¬ 
ment of influential officials and politi¬ 
cians with Shankar were widely re¬ 
ported in the local press. What shock¬ 
ed the people most was the disclosure 
by the investigating sleuths that some 
video films gave evidence of Shankar's 
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close links with senior police officers 
and politicians. 

It appears that his ties with official¬ 
dom stood Shankar in good stead even 
in prison. When his escape was disco¬ 
vered during a headcount on 21 Au¬ 
gust, the v»ovcrnment immediately de¬ 
duced the involvement of jail staff in 
the embarrassing episode. Chief 
minister M. Karunanidhi, who in¬ 
formed the slate Assembly about 
Shankar's escape, also announced that 
12 jail staff were placed under suspen¬ 
sion. Of them, three were arrested 
and criminal prosecution initiated 
against them for their complicity in the 
case. 

The chief minister, looking visibly 
embarrassed, told the House, “Auto 
Shankar and four others lodged in the 
same cell have escaped between mid¬ 
night and 4 am. The door of this 
particular cell was not locked at night 
and the usual check to ensure locking 
was also not done.” A special cell was 
immediately set up to launch what 
could be described as the biggest 
manhunt in Tamil Nadu. 

1 The chief minister announced a 
j judicial enquiry into the escape, but 


that did not prevent the Opposition 
fiom launching a tirade against him. 
rhe PCC(I) president, Vazha Padi K. 
Ramamurthy, demanded the chief 
minister’s resignation along w'ith those 
of the chief secretary, M.M. Rajcn- 
dran, the home secretary, R. Nagara- 
jan and the police chief Dorai. 
“Only their stepping down can uphold 
the high traditions in public service,” 
Ramamurthy declared. 

The Congress(I) whip, S.R. Bala- 
subramaniam, flayed the DMK admi¬ 
nistration during the Assembly ses¬ 
sion, saying that MLAs would face 
threats to their lives if they spoke out 
against Shankar. ** Fhe judicial en¬ 
quiry, though welcome, could take a 
long time to complete. W'hat we need 
is an investigation by the CBI.” the 
('ongress legislator urged. 

While the theory of the jail staff 
helping Shankar to escape has many 
buyers (including Karunanidhi), it is 
also rumoured that Shankar was de¬ 
liberately allowed to slip out of his cell 
.so that an encounter could be en¬ 
gineered to finish him off. This may 
have become necessary, many sus¬ 
pect, to preclude the possibilities of 


Shankar exposing the politicians who 
once maintained links with him 

Said Balasubramaniam: "There are 
several police officers who arc now 
living in fear of exposure by Auto 
Shankar. There arc rumours that they 
have finished him off already. Others 
say he would never be caught alive but 
'ihot down in a fake encounter.” 

Chief minister Karunanidhi scoffs at 
these speculations. “There are no 
orders to shoot down Shankar on 
sight. We are confident of nabbing 
him soon,” he has said. 

Added police chief Dorai: "Special 
squads have already fanned out to 
look for Auto Shankar. One team has 
gone to Thanjavur and another to 
Tirupati.” The trip to Tirupati for the 
special squad became necessary fol- 
low'ing reports that the fugitive was at 
the temple town in a disguise. When 
other reports suggested that he may 
try to flee to Sri Lanka vvith the help of 
Lelain militants, another investigating 
team was despatched to the Thanjavur 
shoreline. If the master criminal is not 
caught fast, the DMK government's 
image might suffer a severe blow'. • 
R. Bhagwsn Singh/Madns 
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Culture vultures 

The former National Museum's director-general, Dr Laxmi Sihare,may 

be their first victim 


F rom the grand, sprawling 
offices of the National 
Museum to the cramped 
premises of the Vigyan 
Bhavan annexe is definitely 
a comedown. Eight months before he 
was due to retire, the National 
Museum's director-general. Dr Laxmi 
P. Sihare, has been unceremoniously 
ousted, from the post he brought 
much controversy to. And now he is 
designated officer on special duty 
(OSD) to the institution he trans¬ 
formed, during his six years and four 
months long tenure, into one of the 
finest museums in the world. 

The marching orders, which were 
reportedly issued with the express 
approval of the Prime Minister's 
Office (PMO) on 22 August, came as 
the culmination of a concerted cam¬ 
paign, mounted only to get rid of Si- 
hare. Since, it was almost impossible 
to point a finger at the museologist's 
professionalism, he was accused of 
displaying “unorthodox behaviour” 
and of “rubbing too many people the 
wrong way". Admittedly, his brusque, 
no-nonsense style of functioning, did 
earn him a lot of enemies. But beyond 
the tough exterior, Sihare remained a 
man who unfailingly put the museum's 
interests above those of individuals. 
And eventually had to pay for it. 

Sitting forlorn in his bare new 
office, Sihare refuses to comment on 
the government's decision to divest 
him of his post. Or on the fact that 
now he also ceases to be associated 
with the National Museum’s Institute 
of the History of Art, Conservation 
and Museology, which he has worked 
tirelessly to establish over the last two 
years. He doesn’t comment on his new 
assignment either, which includes the 
preparation of a comprehensive 
manual, laying down procedure^ for 
documenting and cataloguing museum 
items in the country. A task that a 
man of his qualifications and c-eperi- 
ence should take no more than a 
month to complete. 

What is much more demeaning, 
however, for a man who has contri¬ 
buted 20 years to the Indian art world 
is the concerted attempt to discredit 


him. Controversies which had long 
died a natural death are now being 
resurrected just to make a case against 
Sihare, and ensure that he is kept safe¬ 
ly out of the way. 

In recent months, the art expert has 
been waging a relentless war against 
the auctioning abroad of the Nizam of 
Hyderabad's jewels {Sut^DAv H—14 
April, 19W) and other art treasures 
like the Baroda silk carpet which he 
claims are part of India's national 
heritage. Sources close to Sihare 
allege that it was not his boorishness, 
but his battles to protect India's art 
treasures that re.sulted in his ouster. 

Officials in the ministry are keen to 
stress that Dr Sihare is not being 
punished, but has been transferred be¬ 
cause his expertise was required in 
another area (display and documenta¬ 
tion) before he retired. But this ver¬ 
sion doesn't really hold water because 
it will be tough replacing Dr Sihare— 
even his worst enemies admit that 
there arc few people whose know¬ 
ledge of musebiogy surpasses his. 

T he most serious charge against Si¬ 
hare pertains to his permitting the 
use of the National Museum premises 
for a cocktail party hosted by a leading 
American banking organisation {Sun- 
DAY 15—21 July, 1990). Sources close 
to Sihare say that the case is now well 
and truly closed with the former cul¬ 
ture sccreiry J. Vecraraghavan, sub¬ 
mitting in writing that he had given his 
express permission for the event. 
Moreover, the charges against Sihare, 
in a letter to the Prime Minister, dated 
17 January, by 400 employees belong¬ 


ing to the Museum's Non-C3azettcd 
Officers’ Association, that they were 
victims of Sihare’s high-handed be¬ 
haviour, have yet to be substantiated 
by the courts. 

Slhara (left) with PresMeiit 
^ Venkatarmian imklng a 
round of the Natiottal 
Muoeum In New 




Sitting forlorn in his 
bare new office Sihare 
refuses to comment on the 
government’s decision to 
divest him of his post 
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Sources close to Sihare allege that 
there is a nexus between the Nizam 
jewel case and the one being fought by 
the National Museum's union. Both 
arc being fought by the same advo* 
cate. “It is evident that the Nizam is 
greasing t^e palms of the union leader 
from the fact that the same lawyer is 
handling the Rs 300-crore Nizam 
jewels case and that of the union lead¬ 
ers,” says a Sihare supporter. 

He adds: “Pupul Jayakar, a known 
opponent of Dr Sihare is very close to 
the Nizam s auctioneers in London, 
and also to his legal counsel, J.B.Da- 
dachanji. For them, it is a big victory 
to see Sihare go.” Jayakar, whose run¬ 
ning battle with Sihare has been hit¬ 
ting the headlines over the last five 
years, went so far as to write to V.P. 
Singh—soon after he took over as 
Prime Minister—complaining that she 
had received an impertinent letter 
from the museum director. 

Besides, government sources also 
disclose that they are examining 
another complaint about Sihare’s rude 
behaviour, sent in by Indira Mansingh 
(wife of Indian Council forCultural 
Relations' former director-general, 
Lalit Mansingh). “She thought she 


could persuade Dr Sihare to agree to 
sending exhibits like the Didarganj 
Yakshi to Singapore, works that had 
never been allowed to leave the coun¬ 
try even for the festival in Japan,” 
states a source close to Sihare. In fact, 
“She was about to sign an agreement 
when he intercepted the text.” Later, 
the lady complained that Sihare's 
rudeness had reduced her to tears. 

W hat is interesting about the Si¬ 
hare saga is the fact that it was 
the PMO itself that worked on his 
removal. When all the so-called en¬ 
quiries against Sihare were cleared at 
the ministry level, why did the PMO 
take a personal interest in sidelining 
an official who had only eight months 
left to retire? 

“It couldn’t have been merely that 
Pupul Jayakar or another official 
thought he was rude, or that he was 
unpopular with his employees for 
being a hard task-master that led to his 
removal,'’ says a colleague in the art 
world. 

Some people allege that it was the 
Allahabad lobby in the PMO that was 
responsible for his downfall. This ver¬ 
sion has it that Vinod Pande and 



Bhure Lai (left) and Vinod 
Pande: were they 
instrumental in ousting 
Sihare? 


Bhure Lai worked on former culture 
secretary M. Varadarajan, the present 
secretary Bhaskar Ghose, and joint 
secretary, R.C. Tripathi who is known 
to be close to H.P. Sharma, the Raja's 
private secretary. “The Allahabad 
lobby in the PMO finally decided that 
Sihare was better out of the way.” 

Not because he had raised a hue and 
cry about the Nizam of Hyderabad’s 
designs to depiive the country of vast 
sums of money and some invaluable 
treasures. Bui because Sihare was 
embarrassing the government by in¬ 
sisting that it adhere to certain deci¬ 
sions on privy purses taken by the 
Indira Gandhi government. 

Two months ago, Sihare demanded 
that the ceremonial rwgalia of the erst¬ 
while ruling families, that they were 
allowed to keep during the time of the 
merger of the state, should be re¬ 
turned to the state. According to Si¬ 
hare, these items, like crowns, jewel¬ 
lery and thrones were no longer neces¬ 
sary after the royal titles w^ere seized 
and that they were now part of the 
national heritage and should be hand¬ 
ed over to the government. “It is these 
powerful lobbies that felt Sihare was a 
threat to them and worked through 
their connections in the PMO to get 
rid of him,’’ alleges a source close to 
Sihare. 

Though Sihare is maintaining a low 
profile so as to not jeopardise his last 
few months in service, it is unlikely 
that he will give up without a fight. 
Judging from the past, it will be un¬ 
usual if he accepts defeat so easily. 

Sihare’s ouster may have provided 
temporar>’ respite to his enemies. Bui j 
it is unlikely that the controversy will I 
end here. • i 
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Untruth involves us dl 


Madhu Kishwar takes on Anm Shourie and the Indian Express 


their harangues against Chaudhar> 
Devi Lai and his son, Oin Prakash 
Chautala. Probing into the ‘vested 
interests’ which had mounted a vicious 
campaign against Devi Lai and his 
followers, Kishwar reaches certain 
conclusions about the Express and 
Shourie which had been fairly obvious 
to the impartial media watchers for 
several years; their investigative re¬ 
porting is selective, they hit below the 
belt, they act more like king-makers 
than practitioners of fair, objective 
journalism. 

Such an attack on Shourie and the 
Express sounds natural when it comes 
from someone like Mani Shankar 
Aiyar (and he has been dishing them 
out too). But Madhu KiNhwar and 
Independent Initiative? Hadn't the 
accused and the accuser, all these 
years, been fighting together for hu¬ 
man rights, value-based politics and 
blaming everything which went wrong 
in the country to Rajiv Ciandhi and the 
Congress? l5idn t they vent their ire 
against state terrorism in Punjab and 
Kashmir while ignoring the mass kill¬ 
ings by terrorists? Wasn’t the Inde¬ 
pendent Initiative as selective in ex¬ 



Hadn’t Madhu Kishwar (left) and Arun Shourie been fighting together for 
human rights, value-based politics and blaming everything which went 
wrong in the country on Rajiv Gandhi? Why the fallout then? 


A belated realisa¬ 
tion: What are guest 
columns in maga¬ 
zines for? To do the 
dirty work for the 
editor? The ‘guest 
writer’ is free to take 
on any issue or any personality, and 
the editor can shrug off any con¬ 
troversy with the comment, “What 
had appeared in print is the personal 
opinion of the guest w'riter and did not 
have anything to do with the editorial 
policy of the magazine!” 

I have just finished reading a most 
astonishing guest column which 
appeared in The Illustrated Weekly of 
India (August 19-25). Titled, “Just 
Malice”, it is authored by Madhu 
Kishwar, who is an active member of 
the ‘independent Initiative”, an orga¬ 
nisation which invites itself to super¬ 
vise poll practices at selected consti¬ 
tuencies represented by people it 
generally docs not like. 

Kish war’s ire, for a change, is not 
directed at Rajiv Gandhi and the 
Congress. In a six-page article, she 
tears into the Indian Express and its 
editor, Arun Shourie, particularly for 



posing corruption and poll malprac¬ 
tices as the Indian Express and its 
celebrated editor? 

Why the fallout then? Kishwar is 
among the urban elite, who seem to 
have developed a guilty conscience 
over the treatment given to Devi Lai 
and his followers in the media, parti¬ 
cularly the Indian Express. The leader 
of this newly-organised pack is the 
Weekly editor, Pritish Nandy, who is 
only loo ready to make room for such 
guest columns. Some days back, Olga 
Tcllis of Sunday wrote her "Point of 
View”, for the magazine, strongly 
supporting the views expressed by 
Devi Lai in his celebrated interview 
with Nandy, 

The sudden awakening of riiral- 
consciousness among a section of our 
urban elite is certainly interesting. 
Why all this consideration for Devi 
Lai and Chautala? Have they forgot¬ 
ten the hue and cry raised over the 
"accidental death” of Supriya, the 
granddaughter-in-law of the Tau? 
Strangely enough, the Express which 
was strongly pro-Devi Lai in those 
days, did not launch an investigation 
on the death. How times have 
changed! 

The Kishwar guest column attacks 
Shourie on the means he uses to attack 
those who come in his way. The 
Independent Initiative found large- 
scale rigging at Amethi and Baghpat 
(Ajit Singh's constituency) but 
Shourie chose to highlight only the 
Meham happenings. He is silent on 
the antics of Dr Sanjay Singh—deeply 
involved in the Syed Modi murder 
case—who was the campaign manager 
for Rajmohan Gandhi at Amethi. 
Singh, besides playing around with 
badminton belles and finishing off 
their husbands in straight sets, is an 
expert in booth-capturing and leading 
gun-toting hoodlums in the “battle of 
the ballots". Why go soft on him? 

Shourie, according to Kishwar, fol¬ 
lows the Bombay film formula, seeing 
life in black and white terms, the good 
guys vs the bad guys, with no shades of 
grey. Often the Express guys 
(Goenka, Shourie. Gurumurthy, Jeth- 
malani) themselves are the good guys, 
self-righteously frightening away the 
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supposed villains into behaving better. 

So concerned is Ms Kishwar with 
Arun Shourio's unholy crusade (which 
is quite unthinkable for a liberal), that 
she even detects good qualities in her 
earliest victim, former Maharashtra 
chief minister, Abdul Rehman Antii- 
lay (administrative skills, cfticiency). 
“Even his corruption, it is widely 
acknowledged, was more on behalf <^f 
the party than for himself." Shouric 
W'cnt for Antulay, concludes Kishwar, 
because he is a Muslim. I'herc are 
other interesting statements. The 
Arun Nehru-Arif Mohammad Khan 
(Shourie's favourites) gang is among 
the most adept at juggling party funds. 
We can't afford t(^ forget Nehru’s 
likely involvement in the Bofors deal 
and his well-known role in aiding, 
abetting militant fundamentalists in 
Kashmir, and instigating riots to bring 
down the Abdullah regime and im¬ 
plant his own dummy as the chief 
minister. 

Kishwar points out that Shouric 
remained a starry-eyed admirer of 
Rajiv Gandhi despite the massacre of 
Sikhs in 1985 and the ruthless killings 
of Muslims by the Meerut Provincial 
Armed Constabulary. Yet, there are 
some gaping holes in her narrative. 
Why did Shouric ditch Rajiv and turn 
into his implacable enemy? What is 
the real motive behind the Ambani 
vendetta? Why doesn’t Shouric's all 
out support to Ramakrishna f^egde 
figure in the article? 

She li.sts the lies and the half-truths 
of the Express to denigrate Devi Lai 
and his followers. While every news¬ 
paper in the country commented on 
the impressive (not ma.s$jve though) 
turnout at his Kisan Rally in New 



Delhi on 9 August, the Express dis- 
misseil it as “poor turnout" quoting 
the police estimate oi 1.3 lakhs. Dcvi 
I-al's cut-out was dismissed thus: 
“Even his awesome plywood look- 
alike craned its neck forward to catch 
a glimpse of the origmal .lat. ' C<m- 
eludes Kishwar. “This is not tt) suggest 
that the Mcham rigging should be 
condoned, but only to point out that 
the out and out villainous image of 
Devi Lai being projected by the 
Express is deliberate. 

“What arc Sbourie's motives for 
launching such a campaign? There is 
very little doubt that Devi I.al is being 
hounded out by the Express mafia 
basically to clear the way for the BJP 
to take over Haryana and after that, 
Uttar Pradesh and Gujarat." Or read 
this attack: “It is not just that Devi Lai 
has to be seen out of the gov^rnmentj 
...The type must be seen out of Indian 
public life...They flaunt mediocrity, 
lack of knowledge and education, as 
qualification...They assert mediocrity 
and unlctteicdne^- as the norm, vul¬ 
garity as a right, sheer numbers and 
muscle as right.'" 

The Express and Shoune arc 
obviously disturbed at the entry of the 
masses into politics and regretfully 
notes the disinclination of the white 
collar elements, and certainly the 
more outstanding among them, to join 
politics. One remedy, according to the 
paper, would be “cajoling the good 
guys” from educated, elitist back¬ 
grounds, into sacrificing their life and 
privacy and get them to enter Parlia¬ 
ment through the backdoor, as in the 
case of Ram Jethmalani from Banga¬ 
lore and Sanjay Singh from UP. 

Kishwar’s conclusions are rather 


disturbing; “V'ery clearly. Shouric is 
very uncomfortable with the democra¬ 
tic process! if it doesn't suit his person¬ 
al and political predelictions. In short. 
Shourie aspires to snuft out whatever 
little w'c have by way of democratic 
institutions and disenfranchise the vast 
majority of Indians Democraev is to 
be tolerated only as long as the urban, 
educated, elite can dmiiinate the poli¬ 
tical institutions." 

At times, Kishwar is entirely fair to 
Shourie. But by and large, her argu¬ 
ments do hold water. It is encouraging 
that the eyes and ears of some of our 
intellectuals are slowly opening to the 
dangers of this kind of free¬ 

dom'. A recent ^.Jitorial in the Ex¬ 
press said, *‘oar legislatures are no 
longer a fora for informed and 
reasoned debate, of analysis and ex¬ 
amination. Their proceedings arc 
marked by abusive personal attacks 
and the spewing of inlemf)erale rhe- ? 
tone and shop-soiled cliches..." 

Kishwar has a point that this de¬ 
scription fils the Express kind of jour¬ 
nalism no less than it fits parliamen¬ 
tary proceedings. Such comment, 
however, are not likely to have any 
impact on Shourie, who is on to a 
fresh game: Mandal-bashing. 

The last word 

The most objective analysis of the 
Bishan Bedi-Sunil Gavaskar feud 
comes from M. A.K. Pataudi, editor of 
Sportsworid'. “The ovcrreaction from 
both adversaries makes one question 
Gavaskar's objectivity as a serious 
journalist as w^ell as Redi's right (w hilc 
he IS an official on lour) to interfere in \ 
what has nothing to do with him." • 







Bendii^ rules 

The BCCI tries to make domestic cricket a little more exciting 


T he much-expected changes 
in the Boaid of Control for 
('ticket in India (BCCI) did 
not quite come off. With the 
Indian cricketers still strug¬ 
gling to save the Test senes against 
England, a plan was hatched to 
change almost the entire structure of 
the upper echelons of the BCCI, « 
together with moves to give the board 
far more powers over men and mat¬ 
ters. Bui these decisions were post¬ 
poned till after the annual general 
meeting planned on 22 and 23 Septem¬ 
ber at the Taj Bengal hotel in Calcut¬ 
ta. The working committee meeting of 
the BCX'I in Bombay m the second 
week of August did, howe\er. pro¬ 
duce some changes relating to the 
game itself. 

The rules of the Ranji Trophy 
tournament have for long trustrated 
j the budding cricketers m the weaker 
! sections of the competition. Players 
I from States like Assam and Andhra 
I Pradesh, for c.xample, would get just 
one opportunity to prove themselves 
! against some of the toughest sides in 
the group. In the preliminary rounds 
of the competition, three days were 
set for each match, which barely was 
enough for more than an innings each. 
So, players from the weaker sides 
would get just one crack with the bat 
and the bail. 

The board has now ruled that pre¬ 
liminary matches would be played 
over four days instead of three. In the 
knock-out stages of the tournament, 
the matches would be played over five 
days, thereby increasing the chances 
of outright victories, instead of the 
laboured exercise of a first innings 
lead. 

More important, however, is the 
move to alter the quotient rule, which 
had caused so much controversy in the 
past. The practice was that in case the 
first innings of a match was not com¬ 
pleted or in the event of a tic, the 
winner was dei ided on the ruiis-per- 
wicket-lost basis. But now it will be 
the runs-scored-per-over that will 
count, which will encourage a positive 
approach to the game. 

A graded system of bonus points 
has also been adopted, with a mini¬ 
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mum of one point for over 250 runs to 
four points for a score exceeding 4(K). 
Similarly, in the bowling sphere, one 
point from three wickets taken would 
scale up to four points for nine or ten 
wickets. The targets in both the aieas 
would be reduced for bonus points in 
the second innings. 

The bonus rules apply to 120 overs 
in the tirst innings and 55 in the 
second. Earlier, it used to be 90 overs 
in the first and 40 in the second. The 
rules for penalty points have also been 
modified. Previously, the penalty for 
bowling less than the required number 
ot overs in an innings was a mere four 
runs per over. This has been increased 
substantially to 12 an ovei. 

Another decision taken by the 
working committee of the BCCI was 
with regard to the pitch. So far, there 
were no rigid rules relating to the 
surface. Now, the board has decided 
that all matches conducted under its 
rules would have to be played on turf. 

On the international front, too, 
some importarjt decisions have been 
taken. Heading the list was the Shar¬ 
jah jamboree. The board has again 


decided not to send an Indian team to 
play there this year. Although the 
board secretary, Ranbir Singh, said 
that the decision had nothing to do 
with the alleged Pakistan bias of the 
Cricketers Benevolent Fund Series 
vCBFS), the plea that the cricketers 
would be ‘jaded* by the time they take 
on this tournament does not really 
convince anyone. The feeling is furth¬ 
er reinforced because Sri Lanka has 
been invited to play a scries of one- 
day internationals m December. 

But one stand taken by the board 
will please ciicket-loveis in India. 
When Pakistan -the coiinliy was to 
stage the Asia Cup—flcclined the 
offei, the BCX'I lequesied liie Asian 
Cricket C'onterencc to allot the 
tuuinament to India. Pakistan, 
according to the board secretary, 
made a *sly* move by asking Bang¬ 
ladesh to host the competition. But as 
things stand now, if the tournament is 
held at all, it will be staged by India, 
which is scheduled for November- 
December. As it is, Sri Lanka is 
coming in December and Pakistan 
have an official tour of this country 
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The BCCI president, Biswanath Dutt (extreme right), felt 
that BcmK (middle) did not do the right thing by criticising 
Gavaskar’s (left) decision to reject the MCC's offer of life 
membership 


coming up in January next year. 

The BCCI is in favour of neutral 
umpires for all official competitions. 
But it is not easy to implement this 
since the host nation would have to 
bear the entire expenses of the 
umpires, who will be coming from a 
third country or countries. 

One line of thinking is that the 
question of having neutral umpires 
should be decided by the two playing 
countries—or all participating nations. 
If the agreement is unanimous, then 
each nation could be asked to contri¬ 
bute equally towards the expenses of 
the umpires. If it is a two-way contest, 
then the visiting country would have 
the option of choosing between paying 
equally for the umpires or settling for 
the host nation's match supervisors. 

W hat is very heartening for the 
players is that the long-standing 
demand of the Association of Indian 
Cricketers (AIC) has been met by the 
board. This mitigates, to a large ex¬ 
tent, the disappointment in cricketers' 
circles over the statement made by the 
board secretary that the BCCI will not 
recognise the AIC and that all deci¬ 
sions with regard to players in interna¬ 
tional competitions will be discussed 
with the captain of the team. 

The issue of payment to 
players had created a lot of bitterness. 
Until the last sea.son, the preliminary 

A Ranjl Trophy match in progress: will 
the new rules work? 


rounds of the Ranji Trophy fetched 
just Rs 300 per month for each player. 
This time, the board has accepted the 
recommendations of the committee 
set up to look into the payment rates. 
In the opening rounds, the players will 
receive Rs 500 per head. In the 
pre-quarters and quarters, the sum 
will be raised to Rs 700. In the 
semi-finals, each player will get Rs 
1,000 while in the final, it will further 
go up by Rs 5(X). The Duleep Trophy 
matches will also fetch the players 
more than double the amount they 
have received so far. For these revised 
payments, the board is giving each 
state association an additional grant of 
Rs 20,000 per season. 

The only discordant note struck at 


the meeting was the Bedi affair. The 
manager of the Indian cricket team 
went on record saying that Sunil 
Gavaskar had shamed the country by 
rejecting the MCC’s offer of life mem¬ 
bership. The BCCI president. Biswa¬ 
nath Dutt, made it clear that Bedi did 
not do the right thing by addressing an 
open letter to Gavaskar as manager of 
the Indian cricket team. In fact, 
secretary Ranbir Singh has been asked 
to write a letter to Bedi asking him to 
explain why he had used official 
nomenclature. Several members had 
felt an immediate explanation was 
called for, but considering the effect it 
could have on the touring Indian 
team, it was decided that the letter— 
which is not a show-cause notice— 
would be served as soon as Bedi 
returned home. 

The changes sought to be made in 
the playing conditions and the players' 
emoluments have gone down 
well in cricketing circles. But a note of 
dissent has been sounded by the 
'thinker' among cricketers, Arun Lai. 
The opening bat welcomed the in¬ 
crease in players' fees, but said the 
new quotient rule would only serve to 
ruin the game. He has given a classic 
example by saying that a side scoring a 
mammoth 600 runs in 120 overs for 
the loss of just one w'icket would still 
lose if the opposition managed to 
score 40 runs for the loss of as many as 
nine wickets, provided these runs 
came in seven overs or less. If a 
situation like this occurs, there will be 
again a hue and cry over the quotient 
rule. 

But these possibilities are far from 
the minds of all members of the board 
as they gear up for the elections next 
month. After all, power is the name of ; 
the game. • 

Aii^Sm/Otleuiia 








Jesus Christ, B.C.? 

New research pushes hack the date of the Messiah's birth by two years 

W hat Joes Santa Claus do with niam frowns upon both these explana- coirelation with the birth of Christ J 
his furs and woollens and tioiis. him when he realised that this was ll 

pointed pompom cap if we in ancient records, comets are brightest phenomenon in the night si 


W hat does Santa Claus do with 
his furs and woollens and 
pointed pompom cap if we 
start celebiating Christmas in mid¬ 
summer? We might, if we go along 
with astronomer R. Subramaniam's 
theory. 

If Subramaniam, director of the 
Birla Planetarium, is right, then Christ 
was not born on 25 December, Zero 
AD, but on 17 June, 2 BC. And the 
“Star of Bethlehem", which heralded 
the birth of the Saviour, was not a new' 
star, as suggested by the Magi, but a 
conjunction of Venus and Jupiter, the 



niam frowns upon both these explana¬ 
tions. 

in ancient records, comets are 
always described as “a star with a 
tail," says Subramaniam. “And there 
IS no mention of a tail in the case of 
the Star of Bethlehem, lie also dis¬ 
counts the supernova theory, because 
the object would have lit up the sky 
for much longer than the Magi de¬ 
scribe. Also, that would have been 
recorded by other cultures, w Inch isn’t 
the case. “This was certainly the most 
prominent celestial phenomenon in 
the period ten years before and after 


“The 

conjunction was 
the most 
prominent 
celestial 
phenomenon in 
the period of 
ten years 
before and after 
I Zero AD,” says 
^Subramaniam 


two brightest planets in the night sky. 

This rare conjunction took place 
again on 13 August, 1990. The bright¬ 
est planet, Venus, was just (f 2.4' 
north of Jupiter, the second brightest 
planet. “But the conjunction in 2 BC 
was closer than this year’s," says 
Subramaniam. “The angular separa¬ 
tion was of only a few .seconds." Being 
almost superimposed on each other, 
the planets would have appeared to be 
a single, dazzling celestial object. 
This, in all probability, the Magi 
hailed as a “new .star". 

Astronomers of this century, 
however, have believed the Star of 
Bethlehem to be cither a cornel, or, 
more likely, a .supernova explosion. 
The latter is preferred as an explana¬ 
tion, since the phenomenon of an 
ageing star exploding makes it many 
times brighter than our sun for a few 
days, and that could easily have been 
taken as a miracle signalling the arriv¬ 
al of the Son of God. 


what we now take as Zero AD," says 
the astronomer. So, if the star of 
Bethlehem was not a figment of the 
religious imagination, it most prob¬ 
ably was thi.s planetary conjunction. 

But A.K. Bhatnagar, director of the 
Positional Astronomy Centre, Calcut¬ 
ta, doesn’t quite agree. “It is not very 
likely that the Magi, known as the 
‘wise men of the East’, would mis¬ 
take a planetary conjuction for a new 
star," he says. They were probably 
familiar with the detailed astronomical 
records at Alexandria, Babylon, 
Greece—maybe even India. 


S ubramaniam began work about 
five years ago on the peculiar 
conjunction of last month. Working 
backwards to the last such conjunc¬ 
tion—with the help of Herman 
Mucke, director of the Urania 
Observatory in Vienna—he had 
placed the date at 17 June, 2 DC. The 


COI relation with the birth of Christ hit 
him when he realised that this was the 
brightest phenomenon in the night sky 
around that time. 

Siuprisingly, the Bishop of Calcut¬ 
ta, the Rev D.C’. Gorai. has no 
qualms about accepting a new date of 
Christ’s birth. “C'hristmas is a later 
ucvelopment, made U> coincide with 
the already existing time of festivi¬ 
ties," he says. “The Orthodox chur¬ 
ches like the Armenians, for example, 
celebrate C'hristmas on 6 January. 

Other scholais seem to hold similar 
opinions. “The theologian Clement of 
Alexandria once suggested 2 May," 
says Rev, Sujoy Bannerjee, vice- 
principal of the Bishop’s Theological 
College, C'aleutta. According to Rev. 
Bannerjee, celebrating Christmas on 
25 December began in the fourth 
century AD, probably to divert people 
from the pagan festivals of the winter 
solstice. However, Rev. Bannerjee 
has certain reservations. “It is be¬ 
lieved that Herod killed all first-born 
male infants in an effort to eliminate 
Jesus, and we know that Herod died in 
4 BC," he clarifies. “So, how could the 
Massacre of the Innocents have taken 
place, if C hrist was born after 4BC?” 

And the underdogs of the science of 
star-ga/ing, astrologers, believe the 
Saviour was born even before. “Given 
the peculiarities of Christ's life," says 
Amritlal, a leading Calcutta astrolo¬ 
ger, “it is likely that he was born on 25 
December, 7 BC at 10:18 pm. Under 
the planetary conjunction of Jupiter 
and Saturn in Pisces." But he admits 
that a birth under the conjunction of 
Venus and Jupiter would be highly 
significant, since these two planets 
have the greatest religious powers. 
“Jupiter being the Devaguru and 
Venus the Asuraguru^ anybody born 
under their conjunction would have 
fantastic religious powers," he adds. 
“In fact, the influence of either one 
would be impressive. Zoroaster, Bud¬ 
dha and Vivekananda were all born 
under Jupiter.” 

However, whether another founder 
of a world religion was born last 
month under this rare conjunction, 
the astrologer cannot tell. Only time 
will.e 
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A noble 
example 

■ There couldn't have 
been a better way to en¬ 
courage tiiC Dattak Putri 
Yogna , (the female adop¬ 
tion scheme). The addition¬ 
al chief secretary of the 
Madhya Pradesh govern¬ 
ment. D.Ci. Bhavc, 
announced recently that he 
would ad(»pt one girl child 
each from the seven dis¬ 
tricts of Bhopal and Hos«p- 
gabad divisions to give a fil¬ 
lip to the practice of adopt¬ 
ing orphan girls in the state. 
Bha\e. who is in charge of 
the deparimeiu ot rural dc- 
veli^pment which dratted 
the Dattak Pulri Yogna , 

I made his announcement in 
Bhopal during a meeting to 
review the pi ogress of mea¬ 
sures (aken under the 
women and child weltare 
development programmes 
And to prove his 
sincenly, he urged the 
seven district collectors of 
Bhopal and I losangabad as 
j well as the joint director of 
j ihi: jHifU'huYut.s, who were 
j present at the meeting, to 
j select one child foi hirn 
! from each district, (joing 
! by the success rate of most 
I government sponsoied so¬ 


cial welfare programmes, 
Bhave's attitude is definite¬ 
ly worthy of emulation. 

On the road 
with culture 

■ The authorities at the 
Prince of Wales Museum in 
Bombay have cimie up with 
a novel scheme for reaching 
out to more schools and 
children, particularly those 
belonging to the weaker 
sections of society. 1 he Rs 
25 lakh project is the brain¬ 
child of Sadashiv (jorak- 
shkar. director of the 
museum, who believes that 
"a museum's activities 


should not be confined to 
its premises. It has to reach 
out to the people," 

The scheme, currently 
awaiting the approval of 
the Union ministry of cul- | 
ture, involves mobile ex- I 
hibiiions, lecture- i 

demonstrations and slide t 
shows on \arious aspects of 
Indian culluie. Says (lorak- 
shkar, ‘ If schools cannot 
reach us, wc will go to ; 

them." I 

The idea for this project I 
occurred to Gorakshkar | 
W'hen he saw' how thrilled a | 
group of roadside children I 
were when they were | 

brought to the museum by j 
a social service agency. j 



I Ic also plans to start a 
children’s library in the 
museum, which will stock 
books and video cassettes 
catering to their tastes. 

Chamock’s 

(kx^kkail 


■ Charnock’s Cocktail! A 
drink with which revellers 
can toast C alcutta's 
tercentenaryNo. It is a 
publishing house which 
brings out a travellers’ 
guide -Frei^ucni 
7>«re//cr--edited and 
published quarterly from 
Calcutta. It provides a mine 
of information on flight 
schedules and choice hotels 
all over India. 

It also contains a 
comprehensive list of 
domestic flight details 
which is titled “The 
frequent travellers’ 
nightmare" There is also 
information on 
international flights. This 
pocket guide is leally handy 
for it is filled with myriad 
details not only on 
beautiful tourist ies«.)rts 
dotting the eountiv but also 
provides the Indian 
traveller with lists of 
foreign missions all over 
the globe 
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RAJNANDGAON: An offi { 
cial of Ambagarh Chowki has 
had to take charge of eight 
posts simultaneously following 
large-scale transfer or suspen¬ 
sion of officials on charges of 
corruption and irregularities. 
Naib tehsildar Bhattad> now 
holds charge as tehsildar^ 
municipal administrator, block 
officer, deputy registrar, aonal 
convener of census, in-charge 
of sub-treasury and another 
post of naib tehsildar besides 
his own post. Ironically Bhat- 
tad himself had been transfer¬ 
red to Hairagarh by the 
Madhya Pradesh government 
. but could not be relieved~/fi- 
dian Express (M.T. Sampath 
Kuma^n. Bangalore) 
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LUCKNOW: In their apparent haste to catch a train a 
couple took away someone else’s child, leaving their 
own crying at the Charbagh railway .station. Two cou¬ 
ples were sleeping in the station's waiting hail with their 
baby boys of almost identical age. But when Pradip 
Kumar of Sitapur and his wife woke up they found their 
five-month-old son missing. In his place was another 
child of approximately the same age. Pradip Kumar has 
lodged an HR with the GRP who are finding it difficult 
to look after the stranded child —The Times of India 
(Anjali Khare, Faizabad) 

CALCUTTA: Women police in Calcutta will have to 
wear trousers while performing outdoor duties accord¬ 
ing to an order issued by the city police chief B.K. 
Saha. According to the police gazette, women ix>lice 
personnel “shall perform duties in working uniform 
comprising white slacks, white shirts, belts, black shoes 
and helmets. They would also carry small batons. The 
women police in the assistant commissioner rank will 
wear khaki uniforms .".—The Telegraph (Ajanta Das- 
gupta, liowrah) 
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BEGINNrNQ 2 SEPTEMBBY1 d90 BY AMWTU^ 


ARIES (21 ltflvcl»--20 AprU) 

a Ptiends and relatives wilt be helpful to you; 
You may have to go through a lot of 
hardships, but do not wor^» for good times 
are ahead. A letter will bring gOM news. 
Take care of your health. 

Good dates: 2,5 and 8 
Lucky numbers: 2,5 and 8 
Favourable dircctkm: North 


LIBRA (2t Septembeiv-^ 

nrirri This ts a lucky week for all of you. Most of . 

AtAt your problems will be solved. You win bo 
i\l/u able to wm over your foes. The dotn^fdd 
■Mh ffontwill remain peacefoi. Your 
CHB be a source of joy to you. 

CSood dates; 3,6 and 7 
Lucky numbers: l,4and5 
Favourable direction: West 


TAURUS (21 April—20 May) 

There will be important changes this week. 
Make the best use of the o|^rtunittes that 
come your way. You will be able to overcome 
most of your obstacles. Romance is not on 
the cards. 

Good dates: 4,6 and 7 
Lucky numbers: 1,4 and 6 
Favourable dlrectloa: West 


SCORPIO (21 October—OONovember) 

^ Those in service might be promoted or 
transferred to places of their choice. 
Businessmen must not fritter away the 
chances that come their wav. Romancets in 
the offing. You can also strike new deals. 
Good dales: 4t 5 6 

Lucky numbers: 6,8and9 
Favourable direction: East 


GEMINI (21 May—20 June) 

^ This is a memorable week for lovers. A friend 
will be helpful. Employees will progress 
steadily. Artists should be more imaginative. 
Students wilt be very busy. A favourable week 
for mediamen. 

Gooddides: 3,4 and 6 
Lucky numbers: 3,5 and 7 
Favourable dfrcction: South-west 


SAGITTARIUS (21 Novembtiwie December) 

^ This isagood week for business meetings and 
fundraising. The period may not be an 
eventful one. But you will gain a lot during 
this phase. Your health will improve. Your 
domestic affairs will take up much of your time. 
Good dates; 2,4 and 7 
Lucky numbers: 3,6and9 
Favourable direction: North-west 


CANCER (21 June—20 July) 

B Professionals will do well if they play their 

cards properly. Financial gains are indicated. 
But check extravagance. The time is ripe for 
romance and matrimonials. Take care ot youf 

Good dates: 2,3 and S 
Lucky numbers: 4,6 and 8 
Favourable direction: East 


CAPRICORN (21 Decerober-20 January) 

The financial front looks bright. Some of you 
will inherit property. This is a fairly good 
week for romance. Do not neglect wur work. 
Keep an eye on your health. Avoid 
unnecessary risks. 

Good dates; 3,5 and 6 
Lucky numbers: 4,7 and 9 
Favourable direction: West 


LEO (21 July—20 August) 

a Businessmen will do extremely well. 

Financial prospects are bright for aU of you. 
Hits is a lucky phase for lovers. A pleasure 
trip is in the offing. A favourable week for 
doctors and scientists. Watch your health. 
Good dotes: 6,7 and 8 
Lucky numbers: 5,7 and 9 
Favourable dlrectloa: South 

VIRGO (21 August—20 September) 
mam m i The time is favourable for matrimonials. You 
■BB may have to bear some physical hardship 
r now. Legal problems might cause concern. A 

L I# J family member might fall ill. Businessmen 
r BF V must avoid investments. 

Good dates: 5,6 and 8 
Lucky numbers: 3,6 and 8 
Favourable direction: North 


AQUARIUS (21 January—20 Febraary) 

- Good fortune is in store for you. Romance Is 

in the offing. This is not the time to lend or 
borrow. Be on the guard against deceit. You 
may have to shouttxr addetl burden* Your 
effortsmay not bear fruit. 

Good dates: 2,3 okid 8 
Lttckynumbers;l,3aQd5 \ 

Ihvomabte dbMAm: South 


PISCES at rebriimy--40 Maieh) 

1 ThU is a week of mixed fortunes. , 

I sefviMfnusi aotneglecldic4rw^. Be 
D camfol on the finam^al front CMsy% yew 
IBIi before taking anyddcMonr Take bale 

tSSBy olyourhealth. 

Good dates: 5,6 ntid 7 
Lucky numbers; 3,4 and S 
Favourable dbectionr East 


STARPAirnSBaiSrSCQRPlO^ VC - 

The Scorpiowoman wUlbevery oppreeiaave of the Capricorn Rfil^ ; . 

Ok Caprifont man shoiM not go ovfirbonrd, /w^pJ ^ rm ^ 















Clive my jeep 
back! 

■ Those of the Tau’s 
former prot6g6s who 
thought they had got away 
with letting down the 
Chaudhary, have another 
thing coming. Devi Lai, in 
his infinite wisdom, has 
now hit upon a novel way 
to get back at them. 

It*s very simple, really, 
rhe Tau had given all his 
supporters jeeps during tl»e 
last election to help them 
campaign in their consti¬ 
tuencies. Now the former 
deputy prime minister 
wants them back. And fast. 

Predictably, the reci¬ 
pients are refusing to sur¬ 
render the vehicles. 

But the Chaudhary is not 
going to give up without a 
fight. lie has already 
lodged a police complaint 
in Faridabad against Janata 
Dal MPVishwendra Singh, 



HEARD IN CENTRAL Ft ALL 

We thought that Devi Lai would 
be this century's Charan Singh* 
but judging by V.P. Singh's 
courtship of the backward 
castes, he himself is the new 
Charan Singh. 

A BITTER JANATA DAL MP 


possessions back, For, the 
papers of all the vehicles 
are lying with the 
Chaudhary and the MPs 
may have no option in the 
matter. 


Beyond Pepsi 

■ The behaviour of 
George Fernandes, 
the maverick minister of 
railways, is causing some 
concern to the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s supporters. 

When he was fired as 
minister for Kashmir 
affairs, Fernandes held his 
peace. When the new in* 



Gaora* FamamlM: htt'a 
SOtUwllain tfiMdiig 

dustrial policy—which goes 
against all his beliefs—was 
in the news, he refused to 
embarrass V.P. Singh. 

But now, George’s fireb- 


Davilah tailing toHgh 

who had refused to return 
his jeeps. The police raided 
the member’s house to re¬ 
cover the vehicles. 

Vishwendra Singh, 
however, was prepared for 
this contingency. And had 
sent the jeeps to his consti¬ 
tuency so that the police 
could not seize them. Not 
content with that, the hon¬ 
ourable member com¬ 
plained to the Speaker, 
asking him to take action 
against the police. 

But it is only a matter of 
' time befoK the Tau gets his 

mweAY s 


Who’s against the Mandal 
Commission report—and who’s for it 

■ Arun Nehru: The minister for commerce be- 
lieves that the implementation of the Mandal recom- 
mendations will divide Indian society on caste lines, 
and completely destroy the country. Has tried to make 
the Raja change his mind, but with a remarkable lack of 
success. 

■ Arif Mohammad Khan: Even when the Janata 

Dal manifesto was being finalised, Khan had objected 
to the inclusion of the reference to the Commission. 
Nobody paid much atleiiiion him then. And that 
situation persists. __ 

■ AJttSbigh: Resolutely opposes the implementa¬ 
tion of the report. There Isn't much to the allegation that 
his unhappiness stems from the fact that the Jats have 
been kept out of the reservation lists. 

■ Sharad Yadavs Led the campaign to get the 
report's recommendations implemented. It was, 
apparently, the textile minister’s persuasive skills—and 
talk of caste combinations at the next polls—which 
helped the Raja make up his mind. 

■ Ram VHaa Psaawam is convinced that his sup¬ 
port base wilt incres$e,ortce the reservation policy gets 
going. Therefore^ Paswan doesn't mind adopting a 
confrontatlonist stand on this matter. 


rand temperament is resur¬ 
facing. On Khula Manch, 
he gave as good as he got 
and was outraged when 
P.Upendra chopped out all 
the fun bits. He even went 
public with his criticisms. 
(See Doordarshan Pvt Ltd, 
page JO). 

And last week in Calcut¬ 
ta, he took on Jyoti Basu at { 
a public meeting to com-^ 
plain about his notoriously 
inefficient regime. 

George's friends say that 
he hasn’t gone over to 
Chandra Shekhar despite 
rumours to this effect. But 
the Raja’s camp is worried , 
about what the maverick ► 
will do next. 


Free hand? Not 
really 

■ When Virendra Ver- 
ma had been 
appointed Punjab Gov¬ 
ernor, the Raja had prom¬ 
ised to give him a free hand 
in solving the problems of 
the state. It now turns out, 
however, that the Prime 
Minister was less than se¬ 
rious. 

For one thing, it is minis- 
j ter of stale for home 
I affairs, Subodh Kant 
Sahay, who has been en¬ 
trusted with the responsi¬ 
bility of getting the prob¬ 
lem state in order. And 
Sahay has already begun 
touring the border areas 
and issuing instructions to 
state government officials, 
much to Verma’s chagrin. 
To add to the Governor’s 
resentment, he was not 
even allowed within hand¬ 
shaking distance of the 
Prime Minister during the 
Raja’s recent visit to Pun¬ 
jab. The tour itinerary was 
fixed by Sahay and Verma 
was kept out of things 
totally. 

Of course, the official 
version is that Verma was 
far too ill during V.P. 
Singh's visit to appear itt 
public. But his miraculous 
recovery after the Raja zip¬ 
ped back to Delhi docs 
make one wonder. • 
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Shadow 
minister for 
AIIMS? 

■ Has the Bharatiya 
Janata Party lost use 
for A.B. Vajpayee’s famed 
oratorical skills? 

Yes, if the monsoon ses¬ 
sion of Parliament is any¬ 
thing to go by. 

While party president 
L.K. Advani initiates de¬ 
bates on national issues in 
the Lok Sabha, J.P. 
Mathur performs the same 
role in the Upper House. 

Atal Behari, on the other 
hand, finds himself res¬ 
tricted to raising such mat¬ 
ters as the current strike at 
the All India Institute of 
Medical Sciences (AllMS). 



HEARD ON THE STREE'VS 

V.P. Singh kiantimiccha. 
Brahmin Thakurmaange 
bkiksha. 

PRO-MANDAL COMMISSION SLOGAN 

V.P. Singh ki antim icchafpadhe 
likha ^lalayen rikaha. 

ANTI-MANDAL COMMISSION SLOGAN 



A.B. Vajpayee: losing out 

Sorry, but you’ll 
have to walk 

■ Madhu Dandavate 
may have been 
nominated to the National 
Security Council. But he 
certainly doesn’t have 
much luck with the security 
personnel stationed at Par¬ 
liament. 

Recently, the finance 
minister drove into the 
main gates of Parliament, 
only to have his car flagged 
down by the guards. His 
car, the sccuritymen in¬ 
formed the bemused 
Dandavate, did not have 
the required parking label 


The noisiest members of the Rajya 
Sabha 

■ S.S. Ahluwaiia: Congress(l) member from 
Bihar. Insists in intervening in every parliamentary 
debate even if he knows nothing of the matter under 
discussion. His propensity to throw his weight around 
had led to many reprimands from the Chair. 

■ Ratnakar Panday: The man who mourned 
Mamata Banerjee prematurely. Pandey makes a lot of 
noise but remarkably each intervention consists of the 
same less than erudite statement: “Resign. Resign. 
V.P Singh, resign." It is rumoured that by the next 
session he will have learnt a second phrase. * 

■ Shankar Day^ Singh: Come back Kaipnath 
Rai, all is forgiven. Singh, a Janata Dai member from 
Bihar, makes more noise than Rai used to. Oddly 
enough, he is most voluble when the Raja is in the 
House. 

■ Pramod Mataijan: More sensible than the 

Congress(l)’s megaphones. But the BJP member from 
Maharashtra's policy is: anything they can do. I can do 
louder. ^ . 


Yes, of course they 
came the indignant answer,' 
But rules, you know, are r- 
ules. 

Dandavate got off the car 
and walked to the main 
building. 

But the matter didn’t end 
there. 

The incident was re¬ 
ported to the Speaker who 
was asked to enquire as to 
why the security staff had 
been so disobliging. After 
all, several cars without 
parking labels are allowed 
inside, if the person inside 
the vehicle is identified. 

So, why the discrimina¬ 
tion against Madhu Danda- 
vatc? 


AutopHot 

* The deadlock over 
the choice of a new ’ 
managing director for Indi¬ 
an Airlines continues. V.P. 
Singh had decided to give 
the job to Shekhar Singh 
who had flown the UP gov¬ 
ernment's plane when he 
was chief minister. Vinod 
Pande tried to implement 
this decision while Arif 
Mohammad Khan, the i 
minister, agreed to go 
along. 

Unfortunately, UP chief 
minister Mulayam Singh 
Yadav objected to the 
proposal. And just as VP 
thought he had got around 
Mulayam, the Public En¬ 
terprises Selection Board 
decided not to shortlist 
Shekhar Singh for the job. 

The Cabinet secretariat 
persuaded the board to 
yield enough to interview 
him but it has pow refused 
to recommend his name. 

At Air India, Arif wants, 
to follow the sensible,if ob* 
viousv course and confirm 
Subhash Cuptc,but such is 
the state of the government 
that even that hasn’t come 
through. ^ 

Only Vay udbgt , whose. 
MD does not get on with 
Arif,seems to be un^fect^, 
by the chaos at the aviation 
ministry.. # 
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Death of 
democracy 


T he cover story (hired!, 
19—25 August) was 
absorbing. The dismissal (3f 
Benazir Bhutto’s govern¬ 
ment by President Ghulam 
Ishaq Khan has dealt a 
severe blow to democracy 
in Pakistan, as the aim\ has 
been allowed to reassert 
itselt. 

Benazir had to pass 
through a turbulent time 
during her truncated tenure 
as Prime Minister. Being a 
woman in an Islamic c<nm- 
try, she was always viewed 
with a jaundiced eye In the 
fundamentalists and the 

army. 

It was widely felt that 
with the introduction ol a 
democratic process m 
Pakistan, a new era would 
begin. But the present 
situation has shattered such 
hopes. 

Shashank Prasad, Meerut (Uttar 
Pradesh) 

■ The dismissal ol Be¬ 
nazir’s government by the 
Pakistani President. Ghu¬ 
lam Ishaq Khan was both 
constitutional and unconsti¬ 
tutional. 

It was constitutional be¬ 
cause Bhutto’s government 
failed to maintain law and 
order in the country, s[)e- 
cially in her home province 
of Sind. The country was in 
turmoil ever since she came 
to pow'cr, with ethnic riots 
paralysing life in Sind. 

But her removal was un¬ 
constitutional because she 
was elected democratically. 


Therefore, the present 
situation suggests that 
Pakistan is back to the dark 
days t)f military dicta¬ 
torship. 

S. Bachan Jest Singh, 
Hyderabad (Andhra Pradesh) 

■ The cover story was a 
timely evaluation of the 
factors that led to the ous¬ 
ter of the Benazir govern¬ 
ment m Pakistan. The 
democratic process has sut- 
fered a severe setback. The 
reasons behind her ouster 
are the following: 

riie Pakistani Army 
could not sttmiach the tact 
that democracy was back 
and an elected government 
was in power. The Islamic 
fundamentalists could nev¬ 
er accept a woman as Prime 
Minister. .Moreover, Be¬ 
nazir’s inept style of func¬ 


tioning, rampant corrup¬ 
tion, and ethnic violence in 
the country, especially in 
F^enazir’s home province, 
Smd. queered the pitch for 
her. 

Thus, Bena/ir tailed to 
t've up to the expectations 
of the people of Pakistan. 
Also, India did not gain 
much from her rule, for the 
Kashmir prt'blem 


worsened, thanks to the 
active support given by the 
Pakistani Army to the 
Kashmiri militants. And In¬ 
dia’s ht)pcs of improving 
relations with Pakistan suf¬ 
fered a rude shock. 

Amitava Sen, New Delhi 

■ The article on Benazir 
was both informative and 
interesting. Her assertion 
that she took Kashmir out 
of cold storage, something 
which all her predecessors 
had failed to do, was, 
however, ludicrous. It was 
ironical because she herself 
was ultimately thrown into 
cold storage in her own 
country. Besides this, her 
allegations that her ouster 
must have made Indians 
happy arc totally baseless. 
One feels sorry not for her 


ouster, but for the fact that 
democracy in Pakistan re¬ 
ceived a very severe blow. 
PrabhakarS. Haraoie, Indora 
(Madhya Pradesh) 

■ The write-up on Be¬ 
nazir’s dismissal was excel¬ 
lent. It is unfortunate that 
the people of Pakistan 
could not ensure the surviv¬ 
al of democracy. The Pakis¬ 


tani Army was mainly re¬ 
sponsible for the present 
state of affairs. The military 
and the fundamentalists 
could never accept a 
woman as the country's 
Prime Minister. President 
Ishaq Khan has also been a 
party to the conspiracy 
against a democratically 
elected government. Had 
he been fair, he would have 
allowed Benazir to seek a 
vote of confidence before 
dismissing her on charges 
of corruption. Actually, the 
whole idea is to keep Be¬ 
nazir out of power anyhow 
and install someone who is 
willing to toe the line of the 
generals. 

Khuraheed Ahmed, Patna 
(Bihar) 

■ Benazir’s dismissal goes 
a long way in establishing 
the fact that democracy is 
something which the Pakis¬ 
tani Army and the fun¬ 
damentalists are allergic to. 
Moreover, of late, the Pres¬ 
ident of Pakistan had a 
strained relation with Be¬ 
nazir. She, on her part, also 
failed to live up to the ex¬ 
pectations of the people. 
But with the sacking of the 
Bhutto regime, democracy 
seems to be the main loser. 

BM Baas, Cslartfa (Wsst 
Bengal) 


Rule of the 


T he write-up on the 
Mandal (’ornmission 
report (Promoting 
mediocrity, 19—25 August) 
was timely and appropri¬ 
ate. rhe implementation of 
this report will certainly 
lead to a deterioration of 
standard in every sphere. 
Undeserving candidates 
may end up as technocrats, 
or for that matter, hold 
important positions in gov¬ 
ernment institutions. Need¬ 
less to say, merit will suffer. 
Besides, the nation will be 
divided along caste lines. 
'I'he move was clearly 
aimed at cornering the 
backward caste vote banks 
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and points to the possibility 
of a mid-term poll. 

At a time when the coun¬ 
try is beset with problems 
in Kashmir, Punjab and 
Assam, the National Front 
government has added to 
its troubles by deciding to 
implement the Mandal 
Commission report. What 
is worse is that none of the 
political parties has pro¬ 
tested against the govern¬ 
ment's move. Are they 
scared of losing the vote 
bank? 

D90pak Kumar, Patna (Bihar) 

■ In an attempt to steal ihc 
show in his ongoing tussle 
with Devi Lai. Prime 
Minister V.P. Singh has 
dropped a bombshell by 
accepting the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Mandal Com¬ 
mission report. There is no 
justification in making up¬ 
per castes- -it they can be 
really called that -the 
scapegoats. Instead, the 
government should have 
made education free for all 
and allowed students to 
compete for jobs without 
discrimination. 

Kriahnandu Chakrabarti, 

Howrah (Waat Bengal) 

■ By deciding to imple¬ 
ment the Mandal ( 'ornmis- 
sion report- which had 
been gathering dust since 
1982—V.P Singh has only 
betrayed his cynicism. As 
employment opportunities 
become scarce, conces¬ 
sions, like the one the gov¬ 
ernment has given to the 
backward classes, are sure 
to be resisted by students 
all over the country. 

Chiranfib Hatdar, New Delhi 

■ The central government's 
decision to implement the 
Mandal Commission report 
is a highly retrograde step. 
It will jeopardise the future 
of lakhs of students 
throughout the country. By 
going in for the reserva¬ 
tions the government is 
aiming to build a second 
rate nation. The decision 
seems to be a highly moti¬ 
vated one. The National 
Front is using this as a ploy 
to win over the backward 


caste vote bank. It is also 
deplorable that none of the 
other parties such as the 
BJP, the leftists and the 
Congress(l) has conde¬ 
mned the Centre's policy. 

The government should 
provide the so-called back¬ 
ward classes with proper 
education facilities and bet¬ 
ter opportunities to im¬ 
prove their lot. Reservation 
is certainly not the solution. 
Hohit R, Daa, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 


Underpressure 


T he write-up on (The 
siege of Mahanta, 12— 
18 August) raises a few 
questions. The gruesome 


murder of the 
SPfSuperintendent of 
police) of Dibrugarh shows 
the latest strategy being 
adopted by the ULFA 
activists. While Bhrigu 
Phukan, the home minister 
tendered his resignation 
owning moral responsibility 
for the killing, the Mahanta 
government should have 
done the same. 

The state government of 
Assam does not know how 
to deal with the situation 
while the ULFA seems de¬ 
termined to cripple the 
administration and hold the 
innocent to ransom. Unless 
some serious steps arc 
taken, things may go out of 
hand. 

Chlran)lb Haidar, New Delhi 


True history 


T he interview featuring 
Govind Talwalkar 
(Transfer of power, 12—18 
August) was excellent. The 
lime has come for us to 
know history in its true 
perspective before getting 
carried away emotionally. 
Talwalkar seems to be a 
level-headed person and 
India needs more of his 
kind at this hour. 

SandIpK Tagore, Director, 
Indian Culture Centre, Oeeka 
(Japan) 


Frankly 

speaking 


T he interview with Rajiv 
Gandhi (Time to be 
frank, 12--18 August) 
made inteiesting reading. 



Rajiv QmnM: nielitg his 
IMa 

Rajiv's version that V.P. 
Singh had conspired for the 
top post in the country can¬ 
not be denied completely. 
After all. V.P. Singh's im¬ 
age of a crusader of truth 
has come to be questioned. 
And at this stage, Ra|iv's 
electoral defeat can tu? 
attributed to the fact that 
he and his team were large¬ 
ly misrepresented as com¬ 
puter boys, whiz kids and 
the agents of Bofors. 

What the country needs 
is a leader who can lead and 
not a set of leaders who are 
determined to perpetuate 
misrule under the garb of 
collective leadership. 

O.V. Praaad, K/langalora 
(Karnataka) 


ULFA giMnlNM: hoMIng Assam to 
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LETTERS 


I ncredible as it may stv^m, 
there was hardly a para¬ 
graph in the report 
Who. me? 22—28 July) 
that was not fatally Hawed 
with bloomers. For exam¬ 
ple, the authors state that 
before 1974 both Bombay 
Dyeing and Reliance im¬ 
ported DM r. Bombay 
Dyeing has never imported 
DMT, which is a raw mate¬ 
rial for polyester that they 
do not manufactuio them¬ 
selves. In 1986, Bombay 
Dyeing started manufactur¬ 
ing DMT for sale to polyes¬ 
ter producers. Similarly, in 
1974, Reliance was just a 
small private fabric weaver. 
It only went public in 1977 
and into the polyester yarn 
manufacturing business m 
1982. 

The statement that the 
Reliance project at “Paial- 
ganga is a dud... ' really 
lakes the cake. The plants 
have been operational for 
years, working to capacity, 
making polyester fibre, 
polyester yarn, LAB, PTA, 
paraxylenc etc. As a matter 
of fact the customs author¬ 
ities inspired by Mr 
Wadia’s zeal to destroy Re¬ 
liance, recently issued the 
company a show-cause 
notice alleging that it pro¬ 
duces more PTA and para- 
xylene than the Mr Wadia 
gave it permission for. 

As for finances, the re¬ 
sults of the year ended 31 
March, 1990, which were 
announced recently show 
that the company perR>rm- 
ance had gone up m all 
sectors and that its low 
debt-equity ratio indicated 
a borrowing power of over 
Rs 2 UK) crores. 

It is also incorrect to link 
the L<StT suppliers' credit 
issue to Reliance's financial 
future. This credit was no 
grant or gift, to put cash 
into Reliance's pockets It 
was a credit speedically de¬ 
dicated for the supply ol 
L&T equipment for the gas 
cracker project at I lazira. 
The Rs 820 cro’-e debenture 
issue was no “neat plan ' for 
easy cash. These deben¬ 
tures were meant to pro- 


A mockery 


\ idc partial financing tor a 
Rs 142,^ crore investment 
plan, in which suppliers' 
credit was less than half. 

Needless to say, the re¬ 
port is factually wrong in 
stating that Nusli Wadia did 
not receive any blessings 
from the new government. 
Departing from the long 
term fiscal policy, the Jana¬ 
ta Dal government retained 
a low customs duty rate of 
SO per cent despite the 
crash m world prices of 
paraxylcne from $900 a 
tonne to $350 a tonne. The 


duty on other similarly 
affected petnKhemicals 
like MFG was raised from 
90 per cent to 150 per cent 
but not paraxylcne, vital to 
Bombay Dyeing. With 
landed costs of imports 
around Rs 13,000 per tonne 
compared to Rs 18.5(K) per 
tiinnc for domestic sup¬ 
plies, Wadia gained a huge 
windfall profit. He was 
allowed to import 4<KK) ml 
of paraxylcne m February 
1990, followed by a further 
clearance to import 8(K)0 ml 
in March, curiously enough 
|ust hours before the new' 
import policy was 
announced. In April, 
another licence to import 
14,500 mt was given to Mr 
Wadia. 

On 2 M ly, the DGTD 
cleared the way for another 
30,000 mt. Without caring 
to fulfil the Fxim policy 


which required prior clear¬ 
ance from indigenous 
manufacturers. This total 
v^f 56.500 mt. well exceeds 
Bombay Dycing'> annual 
requirement of 40,000 mt 
but a benevolent govern¬ 
ment is disclaiming the im¬ 
ports approved in the pre¬ 
vious year. i.c. before 31 
March, 1990. It is ironic 
that while the government 
IS urging everyone else to 
conserve scarce foreign ex¬ 
change and reduce the im- 
portsof petroleum podiicts. 
It IS blithely allowing im¬ 


ports to Bombay Dyeing 
worth nearly Rs 40 crores, 
despite offeis of local supp¬ 
ly from Reliance and IPC'L. 
The price differential com¬ 
pared to domestic prices 
gives Bombay Dyeing a 
huge windfall profit of 
nearly Rs .30 crores. 

If Wadia received no 
favours, was it a coinci¬ 
dence that the National 
Front government dccanal- 
ised paraxylcne on .30 
March, and placed it on the 
Limited Permi.ssibic List, 
thus allowing discretionary 
treatment m issuance of im¬ 
port licences'^ Was it not 
stiangc that the govern¬ 
ment bent further back¬ 
wards m the first week of 
May by allow'ing all items 
on the Limited Permissible 
List to get 18 months re¬ 
quirement under Automa¬ 
tic Supplementary Licence. 


regardless of domestic 
availability? It also allowed 
any new items in the Li¬ 
mited Permissible List, 
which was earlier in the 
canalised list. Somehow, 
there was only one product 
which fit the bill. No marks 
for guess work. It was in¬ 
deed paraxylcne 

T’o make*a further mock¬ 
ery of the Janata Dal gov¬ 
ernment's much profe.sscd 
decrial of not taking sides 
in a corporate war, it has 
dropped all the FERA and 
other cases listed in the 
Company Law Board re¬ 
port on Bombay Dyeing 
after the Indian Express 
advisei. S. Gurumurthy, 
reportedly interceded on 
Mr Wadia's behalf with the 
Government of India. The 
enforcement directorate 
had even imposed a penalty 
of Rs 1.14 crores, which has 
not been enforced. There 
were also dozens of other 
cases which have all been 
conveniently dropped. 

In his recent speech at 
the Annual (ieneral Meet¬ 
ing, Mr Wadia made much 
of his needs to import para¬ 
xylenc for lack of availabil¬ 
ity of domestic production. 
Reliance has several letters 
on the file sent to the gov¬ 
ernment expressing its wil¬ 
lingness to sell paraxylcne. 
Bombay Dyeing has never 
sent any correspondence 
asking Reliance or IPC'L 
whether it has paraxylcne 
for sale. 

The effect of all these 
generous privileges 
accorded to the Janata 
Dal's most favoured com¬ 
pany has been reflected in 
their share prices which 
have soared from Rs 8t) to 
Rs 250. Surely. Bombay 
Dyeing’s share price did 
not soar because a value- 
based government decided 
to bless him with an Indian 
passport. Who can say that 
Wadia does not have 
friends? With friends like 
the Indian Express who 
needs the government? 

Tonyj09UdMan, Group 
Adwoor, Corporofo 
CommunfCMtlono, Roftoneo 
lndu9trlo9 Ltd. Now O 9 IM 
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GOSSIP SWEET AND SOUR 


KHUSHWANT SINGH 


Yiffioslav exposure 


I have never been to 
Yugoslavia but have 
had quite a few 
Yugoslav friends. 
Ever since 1 read Ivo 
Andric’s A Bridge on 
the Drina, I have 
made it a point to pick up whatever 
works 1 could find in their many lan¬ 
guages in English translations and 
read them. They are not many. And 
hardly any available in Indian book 
stores. Fortunately, the present 
Yugoslav ambassador and his wife 
happen to be academics and as gener¬ 
ous in lending books as they are in 
dispensing Slivovitch. 1 got a haul of 
books, mostly Slovenian, from their 
collection: Ivan Cankar's autobiogra¬ 
phy My Life, Ciril Kosmac's A Day in 
Spring, Ivan Potre’s The Land the 
Flesh, Vitomil Zupan’s Minuet for a 
Guitar and Dominik Smole*s Anti¬ 
gone, I had never heard of anyone of 
them. 

The first thing that strikes the read¬ 
er about the modern Yugoslav writer 
is that though influenced by European 
and American writers, there is a uni¬ 
que Slavonic flavour in their writings. 
As in other countries, they rebelled 
against the social order. Most of them 
like Djilas were not only against Sta¬ 
linist communism but even against its 
tepider version imposed by Marshal 
Tito and his successors. Many had 
their books banned and suffered im¬ 
prisonment. Others went under¬ 
ground, wrote for proscribed under¬ 
ground literary and political journals. 

Of the clutch of books 1 got, I was 
most impressed by Dominik Smole's 
Antigone, It is a play based on a 'Fhe- 
ban episode with very little dramatic 
content and just four main characters. 
Antigone was the daughter of Oedi¬ 
pus. She and her sister Ismene are 
living with King Creon and his son 
Haimon. Teiresias is the king's coun¬ 
sellor, a sort of Greek Chanakya. The 
play revolves round the si^ge of 
Thebes. It is repelled but amongst the 
dead is Polyneices, the brother of 
Ismene and Antigone. King Creon be¬ 
lieves he played a traitorous role and 
his body should be let to rot or eaten 
up by scavengers. The two sisters are 
equally firm that he ^uld be pven a 
d^nt burial so that his spirit is at 


rest. Against the king’s wishes, Anti- i 
gone goes out of the city walls looking | 
for her brother amongst the dead. She 
does not appear in the play at all but | 
her relentless search for her dead | 
brother is what one play is about. 

The sage Teiresias speaks for the | 
establishment. *'A11 wars are sense- | 
less, without rhyme or reason, but one 
thing’s certainly sure: that in the last 
account we have a non-event,” he 
proclaims. Creon has his own obliga¬ 
tions to stand by tradition; and tradi¬ 
tion demands that Polyneices’ body 
must remain unburied. He loves both 
Ismene and Antigone; but he will not 
allow his affection for the princesses to 
stand in the way of his duty. “A king 
should have restricted contact with his 
people and keep modest profile,” he 
says. “A man when king, does not 
view the world from the centre of the 
scrimmage; but climbs a hill which has 
no colour and no sunshine, hoping to 
have a clear, objective view. Affec¬ 
tion, tolerance and pity are emotions 
most appropriate for the family circle. 
A man made king knows only: inves¬ 
tigation, trial and sentence.” 

Teiresias fully backs the king. He 
tries to persuade Ismene to tell her 
sister to give up seeking her brother’s 
body. 

”Sin, conscience, innocence and 
guilt—fine words indeed. But what 
of life, reality and circumstance, 


Tho first thing that 
strikes the reader 
about the modem 
Yugoslav writer is thiif 
tho^ influenced^ 
European and 
American wiftisrs,' 

. there is a unique 
Slavonic flavour In 
theirwritings / / 


dear lady, position, situation, and 
those factors, hard and solid which 
buffet you and which you have to 
struggle with. Harsh facts, my 
child. 

All else is but a stream of high¬ 
falutin’s verbiage, a hollow jingle 
beside the hard and sad reality of 
daily life.” 

And adds: 

*‘And in our dealings with the dead 
we cannot add nor take away for if 
you wish to foist on them some 
attribute or label, to shower them 
with glory or to press their dead¬ 
heads in the mire, you waste your 
effort to no purpose! What’s the 
use if all you get in answer is a 
stony smile and bye-bye. Toddlc- 
oo. 1 am no more.” 

Ismene represents the conscience of 
humanity and refuses to compromise: 
“For those whose conscience does 
not rise above the gutter, 
who for a bowl of soup or a snug 
comer 

by the fire would pawn their hearts 
and souls 

who have no sense of pride and no 
idea of honour 

With such, dear sage, Ismene does 
not deal!” 


She tells Teiresias. True peace and 
reconciliation nre the work of noble 
minds, not fixers and accountants.” 
And to the king: “Wisdom without 
mercy is an ignoble, hollow thing.” 
She adds, “Nothing will be right 
tomorrow which is wrong today.” Her 
alter ego is her page with whom she is 
evidently in love—“A happy child, 
radiant .creature, glowing with an in¬ 
ner light—anxious as an early flower, 
which trembles as it submits to that 
fluttering butterfly, the world.” And 
so on. 

One is not sure whether Polyneices* 
body is found; Antigone claims she 
has given it a proper burial but this is 
far from clear. The play is summed up 
by a chant of the chorus addressed to 
the page. ^‘Unlucky servant, faithful 
only to yourself, loyal only to your 
own advantage, and even more un¬ 
happy boy, unhappy Thebes and 
Creon too, who thought by evil to 
accomplish good. But evil, bom of 
evil, evil bears in an unending line.” 
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You’ll need it In case somebody 
is knodeed down accidentally. 


|It can happen to the safest driver. As you 
are driving, suddenly, you knock down 
somebody. And the person is injured, 
sometimes fatally. 

If a third party is injured, or property is 
damaged, do the following:- 

■ Though not obligatory under motor 
insurance, please help to move the 
injured person to a hospital for 
treatment. 

■ Inform the insurance company 
describing the nature of injury or 
damage. 

■ Please follow the advice of the 
insurance company. Do not promise any 
compensation to any third party who is 
involved in the accident without 
consulting the insurance company. 

■ In case of Police prosecution, seek 
legal counsel and keep the insurance 
company informed. 




■ If your paid driver is involved, please 
take down the particulars of his driving 
licence. Please .see that the driver is 
available in future for investigation. 

■ If you receive any notice of claim 
from the third party, Motor Accident 
Claims Tribunal, or a Court of Law, 
intimate your insurance company 
immediately. 

■ Send all notices and summons you 
receive concerning the accident to the 
insurance company. The insurance 
company will attend to all of them on 
your behalf. 

If your own vehicle is damaged, follow 
the procedures carefully for making a 
motor insurance claim. 

Please help us to help you in getting the 
claims recovery faster. 

File your claim right and it will be 
proces.sed in the quickest possible time: 


GENERAL INSURANCE CORPORATION OF INDIA 
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NATIONAL mSUflANCECCNIFMVU^ TNCNCWINOIA ASSURANCtCOMWIiyUM^ TMOMBirAL 




COMPMIVUMTID MWIDlW A illUIIAICg CO lWAIIVUIW^ 


RKSWAMnr.'ClOIMS 



SIGHT AND SOUND 



COM^ OM. it woulpbe 

A SHRMeTOKtlREATHUYf^C 

^ co^(eAuT^rwAr/ 







oaw wpa wB Ww ri^^ 

R.K. lAXMAN/r/Yf TtMBSOFiNDfA 



M Treating unequals as 
^uak is me greatest 
injustice. 

V.P. Singh, Prime 
Minister 

M After all ours is a 
democracy, you listen to 
our views, we listen to 
yoius. We are not among 
those who can be cowed 
down by terror tactics and 
Jthow of force. 

Murn Mohammad' 
,^y«BD, Union home 
roMsier, in Assam 
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■ I would like the next 
poll to be in 1994. 

L.K. Aovani, BJP 
president, on the 
possibUity of a snap Lok 
Sabhapott 

■ Everyone is groping. I 
am also groping, not 
about what to achieve but 
how to achieve it. 

LK. Gun^ external 
affairs minister, on his 
recent visit to Kuwait to 
ensure the sttfety of 
Indians there 

■ When the questions 
concern the Prime 
Minister, it is desirable 
that he attend the House. 
It is a tradition, a 
r^olesome tradition, and 
it should be maintained. 

S.D. Shasma, 

Sttbha chatmum, 
admonishing . V. P, Sii^h 


QuesdonH&w 
ft Youciwi^' 


! me any 


can lay me on the table of 
the House if you Kke. 

Madhu Dandavait, 

Union finance minister, in 
dte Rojya Sabha <^r 
armotmcing the hike in car 
prices 

ft We (Pakistan and 
India) have already 
fought thrjSe wars. How 
much more before we 
realise the need to be 
together? 

Kuldip Nayar, Indim 
high commissioner to 
Britain 

ft This government too 
can do what it wants. 

DunraiDRA Brahmachari, 
controversial godman, on 
the corruprion charges 
against Mm 

ft We are not like those 
who swear by the 
Constitution and then 
forget an about it. 

Laloo Pra^ Yaoav, 
BQm'chirfn^Uster , 


ft I never think of who is 
with me and who is 
against me. 1 only think 
what is light for the 
public. 

Mulayam Singh Yadav, ^ 
Uttar Pradesh diief 


ft People who are always: 
listening to electronic - ^ 
music are actually 
destroying themselves by 
reducing their life span. 

UstadAmiaoAuKhan, . . 
iatodmaestro 
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Earn 50% or more return per annum 

for a lifetime on initial investment 
after 10 years 

Canbank Mutual Fund has, since its inception, built up an excellent track record 
The best of professional skills, financial acumen and intimate knowledge of the corporate 
world combine to bring to you high return yet safe investment opportunities Scheme after scheme, 
launched by us. has succeeded in turning market opportunities into lucrative returns 
Look at the total payout of CANSHARE alone - over 100% in less than 30 months excluding 
market appreciation (Market price Rs 22 50 as on 31st July. 1990) 


HIGHLIGHTS: 

• A well estaolLShod Mutual Fund with 
the largest investor base 

• Professionally managed with proven 
I track record of success 

i •Tax benefit under Section 801 of the 
Income-tax Act. 1961'uptoRs 10.000 or 
Capital Gams* benefit under 
Income-tax Act 

• Easy encashabilily - to be listed on 
Bombay and other Stock Exchanges 
after one year 

• Buy back any time after three years 

• Easy Transferability 

• Sepdfcite applu.alion forms 


i Minimum Repurchase price for I 
1000 Canstars: j 

1 A- On completion of 
j 3 Years “ Rs 15,150 

4 Years Rs. 17 400 

, 5 Years - Rs 20,000 | 

; 6 Years - Rs. 23.000 

7 Years - Rs 26,500 

' 8 Years Rs 30.500 i 

9 Years - Rs 35.000 j 

. 10 Years - Rs 40,000 j 

I B. Option on completion of 10 years 
i Receive monthly income''/ 12 60% pa. 

I calculated on accumulated amount 

I and 

j Receive an annual bon us/appreciation 

j from the 11 th year onwards 


OFFER CLOSES ON 15TH SEPTEMBER, 1990 



CidwNBANK MUTUAX. FUND 

Orient House, Adi Marzban Path (Mangalore Street). Bombay 400 038 

Principal Trustee: C ANAR A BANK 
Always a step ahead 


Otrc cp: 












VINOU MfHTA 

Take a tow.^chand! 

__ __ ^ ' » M ____ 

The Hindujas seek to get even with Arm Nehru 


Tvvo i>f’ the most 
unattractive fi¬ 
gures on the con¬ 
temporary scene 
are once again 
fighting for our 
attention. My fust 
instinct IS to 
Ignore their she¬ 
nanigans, but 
their manipulative skills arc awesome 
and in their quest for survival they 
have managed to embroil one serving, 
one c\-Prime Minister, sections of the 
press, issues of probil\ and, of course, 
that ever-bla/ing 155 mm how'it/er. 
Bofors. These are all booming in 
concert, shedding more heal than light 
and demimstrating yet again how' low 
and despicable public life in India has 
become. 

In one corner are the Hindujas. 
masters of intrigue, duplicity and chi¬ 
canery. If tomorrow a Bofors cheque 
was discovered in their bank account 
they would produce an affidavit from 
that very bank denying its existence. 
'I'hcy think nothing of flying editors 
(“bring your wife and family along”) 



The Hindujas: masters of intrigue, 
duplicity and chicanery. If tomorrow a 
Bofors cheque was discovered in their 
bank account, they would pro^Juce an 
affidavit from that very bank denying 
its existence 


to London, all expenses paid, but a 
friend who worked as a consultant 
found them haggling over 50-rupcc 
bills, lie resigned in disgust. The 
Hindujas arc unctuous, and in their 
attempts to buy’ journalists they are 
embarrassingly straightforward. 
“How much?” IS the first question 
they usually ask. 

fired and visibly panting m the 
other cv^rner is Arun Kumai Nehru. 
Ancient and implacable enemy of the 
Minduja brothers, his political career 
encapsulates some hitherto unstated 
Parkinson's law. In the early SOs, his 
power was legendary and so was his 
capacity for rudeness. Journalists 
tiembled m his presence while Con¬ 
gress politicians approached him head 
down. Every dirty trick Indira Gandhi 
planned was executed superbly by this 
faithful. Rajiv used him for similar 
purposes before abandoning him for 
more talented hatchet-men. However, 
it must be conceded that in the corri¬ 
dors of power, Arun Nehru enjoys a 
formidable reputation for ministerial 
competence. His desk, rumour has it, 
is bereft of pending files. 

A S every literate Indian knows, the 
Hinduja brothers are struggling 
to keep out of jail. Naturally, every 
underhand stratagem is being ex¬ 
plored. Therefore, their inteiest in a 
report published In a Bombay daily 
The independent on 29 August is 
understandable and so is The Indepen¬ 
dent's eagerness to extract the max¬ 
imum mileage out of it. Newspapers 
prosper by disclosure, even though 
one might ask how photostats of the 
report reached the hands of Congress 
MPs in Delhi on the very morning the 
story was published in Bombay. But 
that is a minor cavil. 

fhe report itself, alas, does not 
amount to much. Interestingly, even 
before it appeared, another Bombay 
morninger, The Daily, spoiled the 
‘scoop’ through a front-page story that 
the Hindujas, courtesy friendly edi¬ 
tors, were circulating anti-Arun Nehru 
disinformation which was expected to 
hit the headlines very soon. On 30 
August, The Daily reported: “More 
documents related to Bofors are now 


available to The Daily fhis time 
pertaining to Arun Singh’s talks with 
the Swedes when he was minister of 
slate for deft'iicc in the Rajiv Ciandhi 
government.” The paper went on: “It 
is obvious from the documents that by 
the time the actual negotiations for the 
gun started, Arun Nehru had been 
completely sidelined.” Clearly, we are 
witnessing a new' phenomenon in Indi¬ 
an journalisnv-a document versus 
document war with Hindujas arming 
one side and Amn Nehru the other. 

The Independent report which set 
the stage for the war is, as I suggested 
earlier, small change. 

• I don't think it will come as any 
great surprise to even cursory follow- 
eis of national atfaiis that Arun Nehru 
was a majt>r player in the initial 
discussions with Bofors and the 
Swedes. His assurance to a Bofors 
executive (Martin Ardbo) that his 
company had a “realistic chance” of 
winning the contiact cannot be seen as 
out ol line or suspicious. 

• Neither can the Arun Nehru 
observation, that “an agreement on 
the political level was crucial” before 
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the deal could be clinched, be consi¬ 
dered startling. Indeed, it was the 
obvious remark to make. Bofors final¬ 
ly won the contract precisely because 
of a political agreement at the highest 
level—be lween Rajiv Gandhi and 
Olaf Palme. 

• The New Delhi-based Swedish offi¬ 
cial's communication to Stockholm 
that Arun Nehru sought to create the 
impression that he was the emmeme 
grise of the Bofors deal will provoke 
nothing beyond an ‘interesting’ re¬ 
sponse from followers of the Bofors 
mystery trail. Actually, .Mr Nehru at 
the time was not just the eminence 
grise of the Bofors deal but of the 
entire Rajiv government. 

• Arun Nehru’s insistence that his and 
Rajiv's name be kept out of the 
negotiations is of a piece in the con¬ 
text. Now, if the commerce minister 
had said that only his name be kept 
out, that would have been news, big 
news. 

• A tit-bit of the controversy- - the 
allegation that the Indian ILxpress 
suppressed the documents—is the 
only revelation in the report. Howev¬ 
er, here too it can be argued that given 
the paper’s self-proclaimed editorial 
bias, the censorship, though regrett¬ 
able, was perfectly understandable. 

In Parliament an orchestrated din 
has been duly registered with shouts 
from the (\mgrcss benches for a full 
debate or the suspension of Zero 



Pritlsh Nandy and his article In The 
Independent the Hinduja brothers 
are struggling to keep out of jail and 
therefore their interest in the report 
published on 29 August Is 
understandable and so is The 
Independents eagerness to extract 
the maximum mileage 



H(W. A routine visit to Stockholm by 
V.P, Singh, when he was finance 
mililMfir in the previous regime, is 
being seen as “clear proof” that the 
Prime Minister was involved in the 
Bofors scam and is ^’hiding his role*’. 
Surprisingly, the thrust of the Opposi¬ 
tion attack was not directed at Arun 
Nehru. In fact, not a single Congress | 
MP even mentioned his name as they J 
sought to establish a “nexus” between 
this government and the Bofors scan¬ 
dal. Who, then, was the target? Vish- 
wanath Pratap Singh, of course. We 
are being asked to believe that the 
present Prime Minister authorised the 
presence of middlemen or, at the very 
least, organised the paperwork. 

It IS such a preposterous charge that 
only an Opposition as cretinous as this 
one could have made it. If V.P. Singh 
was even obliquely involved—we 
should not rule out that possibility 
completely—would Rajiv and his 
coterie, who have had access to every 
scrap of information on the deal, have 
kept quiet? If they had discovered just 
one signature by the Prime Minister 
on any file, which could conceivably 
have been interpreted to suggest that 
he was privy to the details of the 
agreement, one can be certain that 
V.P. Singh’s name would have been 
dragged through the Bofors mud. The 
truth of the matter is that VP played 
absolutely no part in either negotiat¬ 
ing the contract or deciding on the 
purchase of the gun. The attempts to 
implicate him directly only show up 
the bankruptcy of the Opposition. 

But why, one should ask, is Arun 
Nehru being shielded? For obvious 
reasons. Whatever role the ‘fat man' 
played, whatever negotiations he con¬ 
ducted in Sweden, Austria and New 
Delhi, whatever portion of the illegal 
gratification he or the party or ‘others’ 
kept—all of this had the approval and 
consent of the supre<iie leader. Such 
was the complexity, si/e and interna¬ 
tional scope of the contract that AKN 
could not have made a solo run. 

In India there are two individuals 
who know everything there is to know 
about Bofors, Rajiv Gandhi and Arun 
Nehru. In that order. If it was possible 
for the Congress through fabrication, 
forgery or fact to de-link Rajiv and 
link AlCN with the commissions, the 
deed would have been done a long 
time ago. 

But they can’t. Because Arun 
Nehru knows too much. He will only 
keep silent as long as Rajiv keeps his 
part of the bargain. Any effort to pin 


part or all of the blame on him by his 
cousin will mean thal the real Bofors 
story begins to be screened before the 
nation. Who knows then where the 
buck will stop. The Congress 
spokesperson. M.J. Akbar, when 
asked why his party, though in posses¬ 
sion of all documents on Arun Nehru 
had hitherto preferred silence on the 
subject, replied, “The Congress gov¬ 
ernment has chosen not to behave 
irresponsibly and disclose Cabinet sec¬ 
rets. What is a secret for this govern¬ 
ment remains a secret.” Given the 
Congress record in selective leaking, 
the recourse to the high moral ground 
is fatuous. 

As in the past, the Bofors agenda is 
being set in the press. Whether it is the 
CBI or the llindujas or the Bachchans 
or Arun Jaitley or C'hitra Subrama- 
nium. the dirty work is being done in 
newspapers. The government and the 
investigative agencies, merely react or 
comment on allegations and denials in 
the media. As a result, the Bofors 
conundrum is fast becoming an enig¬ 
ma with the electorate, the first and 
final loser. All those who were prom¬ 
ised the full facts in 15 days can today 
only be certain of one fact: vast sums 
were paid as illegal commissions and 
most of these went into Congress 
pickets. The answer to the question of 
who, when and how much, remains as 
distant as ever. Perhaps we shall never 
know.® 



Arun Nehru: implacable enemy of the 
Hindujas, his power encapsulates 
some hitherto unstated Parkinson’s 
law. In early 80s, his power was 
legendary and so was his capacity for 
rudeness 
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Assault on a Green 


A parliamentary controversy erupts over Sunday’s 
Maneka Gandhi article 


I t was an unusual feeling. After 
eight months of unblemished 
media adulation, Maneka Cian- 
dhi suddenly found that the tide 
had turned. 

The storm began with an issue of 
St NDAY which carried a story on the 
squabbles within the environment 


ministry. The story did not dispute 
.Maneka’s basic assertion that she was 
far more sincere in her commitment to 
the cause of the environment than 
Nilamani Routray, the Cabinet minis¬ 
ter for environment and forests. But, 
it suggested that many of the Gandhi- 
Routray rows were unrelated to en¬ 


vironmental issues. 

Instead, the two ministers were 
squabbling over such matters as the 
use of the ministry's aircraft (pre¬ 
sented by a United Nations body for 
fire-fighting purposes) and the divi¬ 
sion of responsibilities. Moreover, 
Maneka's personal style was resented 
by bureaucrats who were not used to 
ministers scrawling things like “the 
CM is mad" or “illiterate comment" 
on letters and files. 

The story found its echo in Parlia¬ 
ment shortly after Sunday hit the 
stands. Jayanti Nalarajan, the Con- 
gress(I) MP from Tamil Nadu.read 
from Si JNDAY and demanded an ex¬ 
planation from environment minister 
Routray who was present in the 
House. Other MPs took up the chorus 
and asked if it was true that Routray- 
Gandhi relations had deteriorated to 
the point where the senior minister 
was writing angry letters to the Prime 
Minister about his minister of state's 
behaviour. 

This afforded Routray a splendid 
opportunity to debunk the Sunday 
story and to deny that he was at 
loggerheads with his junior mini.ster— 
even if he did not wish to go so far as 
to defend her. 



Maneka Gandhi: outraged 



Nilamani Routray: dcHighty minister 



V.P. Singh! keeping shut 


T he uproar in Parliament continued 
for two days. On the second day, 
Maneka released the text of a letter to 
SuNr>AY (carried overleaf) which gave 
her .side of the story. (The letter 
reached the Pre.ss Trust of India be¬ 
fore it reached Sunday'.s Calcutta 
offices^ And on the third, she 
appeared in the Rajya Sabha to hur¬ 
riedly read out a statement making the 
same points. 

The rebuttals made some sense—as 
readers can judge for themselves—but 
they did not alter the impression that 
the environment ministry is a house 
divided with the doughty Routray and 
the sharp and articulate Maneka seek¬ 
ing only to undermine each other's 
position. 

Maneka's outrage over the leak of 
documents from the environment 
ministry to Sunday was genuine. 
How, she asked, did a confidential 
letter from foreign secretary Much- 
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kund Dubey to environment secretary 
Mahesh Prasad find its way to the 
press—particularly as she had never 
heard of the existence of such a letter? 
Moreover, if Routray had written to 
V.P. Singh complaining about her 
behaviour, then surely somebody 
(either Rrutray or the Prime Minister) 
should have told her about it. Why 
did she have to first read about it in 
Sunday? 

But such outrage only provokes 
derisive sniggers in the environment 
ministry. Says a senior official: “She 
started the leaks. She took the battle 
to the media in an effort to discredit 
Routray.” 

T he prevailing view in New Delhi’s 
political circles is that Maneka still 
retains much of her credibility. But 
that however hard she might try to 
explain away all the notations on 
letters and files, the feeling that she is 
brash and perhaps a little arrogant is 
hard to shake. 

This IS not the view of the environ- 

CopiMoftti« telex mesMge—with 
and without the date: glaring 
discrepancy __ 


A meplco^^ersy over a tel^ 


A new coaitovttm eriiMed I 
aSover Manekji UiandfaTs aaira 
thftt she had informed officials ffiat. 
she would hot he using en air-stri{i: 
in Nepal. The fot^^ secretary, 
Mu^kund Puhey, copi^ehied to 
the environment ministry that 
neither the fote^ ministry nor (he 
Nepalese government, were, told 
that Maneka would not be lending 
in Nepal at alt. . And that. ffie 
Nepalese waiting to receive her 
were most upset when she'did nm 
turn up. 

Maneka says that she canceled. 
her trip on 29 May 1990, three days 
before the scheduled departure and 
told Mahesh Prasad, the environ¬ 
ment secretary, about it the same 
day. Further, she adds, her addU 
tionat private secretary, Vijay Sam- 
notra, reminded the ministry on 
the 31st. 


.. 
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ment ministry, however. The vast 
majority of Pariyavaran Bhavan's offi¬ 
cials are on the side of Nilamani 
Routray. 

They question Mrs Gandhi's vision 
of herself as a Joan of Arc fighting to 
free the environment from the grip of 
heavily armed vested interests. In¬ 
numerable explanations are offered in 
support of their contention. 

Among theip is Maneka’s claim that 
she has opposed moves to limit the 


role of the environment ministry. On 
30 August, the United News of India 
creeded a report saying that the minis¬ 
try had submitted a set of proposals to 
the Cabinet which would raise the 
investment ceiling for projects requir¬ 
ing environmental clearance “in con¬ 
tradiction of the minister of state for 
environment. Mrs Maneka Gandhi's 
plea that the investment ceiling for 
environmental clearance be reduced 
to Rs five crore.” 


. In support of her. cOQUmtioo, 
Maneka offieia a tefek -message, 
dated 1.6.90 030) spelling out Out 
ffie vdsit has wen cancelled. On the , 
telex is a handwritten itdbKioa by' 
J^pmsohnlttt^-ffitecteamajoM ' 
secrUtaty lh the^enviranmept mials-. 
try asItingMm toinfoanDithe.Iadknn . 
emba^In Neppl. Obvtout^, . 
jjoiiit swretary did not. do so. V> 

It is this nmation that has cietded 
the controversy. Etiwromi^r. 
ministry offic^ say that it kott 
bbneated later. They effinr tm ^ 
grounds for b^e'vinig 
that the’joint secieta;^ avray-b 

Geneve at ttm -timC so it would.', 
have , been silly to have expbled' “ 
him to Kathmandu. And two: 7- 
the notation is dated 31.5.90. HoW. 
they aide, oouldher staff hkve made, 
a notation a day before ihe'telex 
was issued? . 

To be lair to Mimoka, the copy- 
of the telex she setu SimpAY does - 
not support this reasoni^. The 
photocopy is so foded at the end 
, that it is impQsdble to read the 
name of tiie man who signed the ' 
personal notation, let afope m^e.. 
out the date. 

However, there is another co^y ^ 
of the telex which pfficials say «b> ' J 
circulated by Mamdip before the . 
gaffe was discovered. On 
copy, die date hi-vi^e... . . ."1 

And yes, her mhjjtibna} pixWde --'j 
secretary does appear, to {have...,! 
made the notation on 31,5.96,' 
day before the tdek .was iSso^>.R ' 


Nonsense, sjiy ministry officials. 
“We have the files where all these 
decisions have first been sanctioned by 
her. with her personal signature, and 
then by Routray " No doubt if Man¬ 
eka persists with the claim, more 
documents will be leaked to the press. 

In the final analysis, ail the re¬ 
sponses to the SiiNDAY story—from 
Maneka. Congress MPs and ministry 
officials—all tend to coijfirm our ori¬ 
ginal thesis. The environment ministry 
is deeply divided. And very many of 
the disputes have nothing to do with 
the environment. • 
SMrazSMbwwMaw/MM 1 




The othe^ side 

Maneka replies to the Sunday 5^0/7 about the squabbles in her ministry 


T his is with reference to the 
item in Sunday (19—25 
August) entitled Maneka 
Gandhi versus everybody. I 
would like to clarify the 
facts for your readers. 

I was surprised to see press reports 
based on a secret letter written by the 
foreign secretary to the secretary (en¬ 
vironment & forests) regarding an 
embarrassment caused to Indo- 
Nepalese diplomatic relations, which 
has been attributed to supposed 
carelessness on my part. I was not 
even aware of such a letter until I saw 
it for the first time in press reports. I 
am astonished that a secret letter 
could find its way into the press. 

The facts are that I had proposed to 
visit the Dudhwa National Park on an 
official visit as 1 had received com¬ 
plaints regarding the conditions in the 
park. The park also falls within the 
area of the Modern Forest Fire Con¬ 
trol Project of .the ministry, which 1 
was to review. Accordingly, my office 
had asked the secretary (E&F) on 
25.5.1990 to obtain necessary clear¬ 
ances for the project aircraft to land 
on the Nepal side of the border, which 
is a few kilometres from the park. A 
request to the ministry of externa] 
affairs had been sent from the joint 
^secretary in my ministry to make 
necessary arrangements. 

Due to circumstances beyond my 
control, I had, on 29.5.1990, cancelled 
my visit; ie, three days before the 
scheduled departure. The secretary 
(E&F) was informed about this the 
same day. On 30.5.1990, the joint 
secretary concerned had recorded; “I 
was told by Secretary (E&F) that 
MOS(E&F) had cancelled her prop¬ 
osed visit to Dudhwa National Park.” 
My APS, Shri Vi jay Samnotra, further 
reminded the Ministry on the 31st. 
Thus, the officials concerned had 
sufficient time to inform the ministry 
of external affairs and/or the Indian 
embassy in Nepal Qf the cancellation 
of my programme. Apparently this 
was not done. The supporting docu¬ 
ments are enclosed. 

Further, if due to oversight of the 
officials concerned, some embarrass¬ 
ment had been caused, this should 
have been brought to my notice so 


that I could have expressed my regrets 
and personal apologies to the Royal 
Nepal Government for the inconveni¬ 
ence caUvSed due to circumstances 
beyond my control. However, this was 
not brought to my notice and I first 
learnt of it from the press reports 
which have appeared in the last few 
days. 

I would also like to clarify that, out 
of 71 hours flying time logged by the 
project aircraft since 1 became minis¬ 
ter, I have used it for only eight hours. 
Of these eight hours, six hours were 
logged in visiting the project area. 
Only two hours were outside the pro¬ 
ject area to Jaipur on World Environ¬ 
ment Day. as I had to attend official 
functions in Rajasthan. Haryana and 
Delhi within the space of a few hours. 
I would like to mention here that my 
visit to Jaipur was on the occasion of 
the World Environment Day on 5 


June, 1990. The schedule for that day 
was particularly tight. Beginning with a 
programme to start the “Greening of 
Delhi” at 7.00 am in Delhi, I pro¬ 
ceeded to attend three meetings in 
Rajasthan, viz, a meeting with the CM 
to declare the new forest policy; to 
address the NGOs for greening of Ra¬ 
jasthan in a function at the HCM Insti¬ 
tute and opening a park in Jaipur. On 
returning to Delhi at around 4,15 pm 
in the afternoon of the same day, I 
proceeded to Manesar (near Gurgaon 
district) to launch the EEC-aided Ara- 
wali Project for which my ministry had 
procured Rs 36 crores. 1 also held a 
meeting with Haryana officials and 
businessmen at Maruti factory in Gur¬ 
gaon to allocate planting land. 

I would further like to mention that, 
after the tragic demise of my husband, 
late Shri San jay Gandhi. I have an 
aversion towards flying, particularly in 
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small planes, and do so only when 
unavoidable. 


I was shocked to read that Mr Rout- 
ray in his letter to Prime Minister on 
13 July, 1990 mentioned that “I feel 
embarrassed to write to you that the 
aircraft has been extensively used by 
her in the past to make trips to Bareil¬ 
ly, contrary to the conditions imposed 
by the UNDP under which the aircraft 
cannot be used for non-project work”. 
It is pertinent to note here that the 
minister (E&F), Mr Routray, permit¬ 
ted the inspector general of forests to 
visit Kanha Tiger Reserve in Madhya 
Pradesh on 8.5.1990 and the project 
aircraft was away to Kanha from 
8.5.1990 to 13.5.1990 where it did 20 
hours of flying and also stayed at 
Bhopal for two days. The minister 
never thought it embarrassing here 
even though Kanha Tiger Reserve 
does not fall anywhere near the 
UNDP Project area. The same 
IG(Forests), under the instructions of 
minister (E&F) also went to see 
elephant a)rridors on the India-Nepal 
and India-Bhutan borders in the 
UNDP Project aircraft, for which the 
flying time was over 20 hours. Furth¬ 
er, it may be mentioned that the 
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The Kanha National Park; too far to fly 

secretary himself visited Haldwani en 
route to Pantnagar. The Union minis¬ 
ter himself had wanted to use the air¬ 
craft to visit Shimla and Kulu in 
Himachal Pradesh on 31.5.1990 and 
1.6.1990—both places nowhere near 
the project areas. 

The note of the joint secretary (F), 
Shri K.M. Chadha, dated 15.5.90 re¬ 
fusing the permission also categorical¬ 
ly states that in one of the proviso, the 
^aircraft will be used exclusively for the 
r purpose of demonstration. It is perti¬ 
nent to note that 10 states namely 
Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, Orissa, 
Tamil Nadu, Madhya Pradesh, Rajas¬ 
than, Karnataka, Manipur, Nagaland 
and Arunachal Pradesh have been 
asking for demonstration of planes 
and want extension of the project to 
these 10 states which has also |»een 
incorporated in the joint secretary’s 
letter which states “when the project is 
extended to other States”. Therefore, 
two hours of the demonstration flight 
to Rajasthan should not be made 
much of an issue as the plane had also 
gone for demonstration to Arunachal 
Pradesh, Nagaland and Manipur etc 
for over 20 hours. 

With regard to the other points 
raised about allegedly derogatory re¬ 
marks made by me on official files, 1 
would like to give you the brief back¬ 
ground of the cases in question. In one 
case in which I have noted “illiterate 
comment”, the facts are that this was 
with reference to a very important 
project on tigers being conducted in 
Karnataka, which officials were trying 
to scuttle on the basis of mere suspi¬ 
cion, even though there was a report 


of the wildlife officials exonerating the | 
project investigator, Shri Ulhas { 
Karant. Therefore, my remarks have | 
to be seen in this context. With refer¬ 
ence to another case in which my no¬ 
ting has been quoted, I would like to 
clarify the context in which the word 
“mad” was used. I have been vehe¬ 
mently opposed to the reduction of 
the ’no construction limit’ for hotels 
and beach resorts in Goa. In a meeting 
held on 18 May, 1990 with the chief 
minister, Goa, 1 had refused to con¬ 
cede the demand for the relaxation of 
the no construction zone from 500 
metres to 200 metres from the high 
tide line. The chief minister on his part 
was not agreeable to the involvement 
of non-officials as members of the 
monitoring committee set up by my 
ministry to ensure the compliance of 
environmental safe-guards for the 
construction of beach resorts. Follow¬ 
ing this meeting I felt that the chief I 
minister of Goa was annoyed/angry 
with my stand on the issue and the 
word “mad” was used merely in the 
colloquial sense to convey this feeling. 

While my being termed “arrogant^' 
is a subjective opinion, I maintain that 
I have not in any way been careless in 
my official dealings. On the other 
hand, 1 have been meticulous in pur¬ 
suing the various environmental issues 
which 1 feel are of paramount import¬ 
ance to this country’s future. This 
selective leak of documents appears to 
be a coordinated conspiracy by vested 
interests to malign me and make 
naught of all my efforts for the en¬ 
vironment by deliberately obfuscating 
the fundamental issues involved.# 
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Hand s off the Gulf 

India turns its back on a grave international problem 


Several Third World 
leaders in the past, 
such as Ahmed 
Sukarno and Kwame 
Nkrumah, whenever 
confronted with a dif¬ 
ficult domestic prob¬ 
lem, tried to ‘solve* it 
by diverting attention to some foreign 
issue and even by going abroad on a 
fairly protracted visit. V.P. Singh and 
his government appear to have re- : 
versed this pattern almost completely. 

By creating an avoidable country- | 
wide upheaval over the reservation of 
27 per cent of government and public 
sector jobs for the “other bacWard 
classes*', a crass euphemism for in¬ 
termediate castes, many of which 
wield considerable economic clout, 
the South Block has seen to it that the 
Gulf crisis, in some ways the most 
ominous the world has witnessed in 
the 45 years since the end of the 
Second World War, is ignored not 
merely by the government but also by 
the country as a whole. Few except the 
relatives of the Indians stranded in the 
area are talking about it. Parliament 
has given it a go by after one perfunc¬ 
tory discussion. Almost everybody in 
the corridors of power in the Indian 
capital is busy calculating the electoral 
dividends and social losses of the 
move to mobilise the so-called back¬ 
ward castes' votes. 

No wonder then that on the wider 
world stage, 850 million Indians just 
have no say in how the life-and-death 
issue in a region of utmost importance 
to them is going to be resolved. The 
five permanent members of the UN : 
Security Council have been acting in 
concert, not just the two superpowers 
alone. They dre parties to no fewer ; 
than five successive resolutions of the I 
council, including the one sanctioning 
the use of force against Saddam Hus¬ 
sein's Iraq. Their views on how and 
when force should be used, of course, 
differ. But in their resolve to oppose 
and defeat Saddam's stupid aggression 
they remain united. 

The situation by itself should have 
given New Delhi sufficient incentive 
to reflect on India's undoubted di¬ 


plomatic skills. But never before has a 
government in this country turned its 
back on a grave international problem 
so casually as the Janata Dal team has 
done this time. We seem to have no 
other interest in the whole affair ex¬ 
cept to get the stranded Indians back 
home safely. 

To his credit, Inder Gujral did 
undertake a strenuous journey to 
Moscow, Washington, Aman, Bagh¬ 
dad and Kuwait. But, apparently 
under the mandate of the Cabinet, his 
mission was confined to working for 
the safe repatriation of the Indian 


domestic worries than ours. In any 
case, in heaven's name, when has 
NAM been able to take an initiative 
without the impetus coming from In¬ 
dia, not just a founder member of the 
movement but also the largest one in 
the body of 104 nations? Some minis¬ 
ters are to meet in Belgrade on 15 
September. By that time, the Gulf 
might well have blown up. 

Meanwhile, Pakistan has opted to 
send troops to Saudi Arabia under the 
US scheme of things and thus incur 
the thanks of its American mentors 
and military allies. It can be taken for 
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nationals. This was underscored by his 
elaborate statement in Parliament. 
Surprisingly, not a single MP bothered 
to raise the wider issues involved in 
the crisis. The government alone is not 
to blame. The entire country seems to 
be abdicating its international role. 

Sadly, VP's own contribution to the 
discussion of the Gulf crisis has been 
limited to precisely three sentences 
during his Red Fort oration on 15 
August and some stray remarks at en¬ 
counters with the press, Indian and 
foreign. The utmost the Prime Minis¬ 
ter persuaded himself to do was to tell 
a Yugoslav interviewer that the Non- 
Aligned Movement (NAM) should 
take some intiative over the Gulf. 

This was a classic case of passing the 
buck—^this time to a government 
which is even more immobilised by 


granted that Islamabad would demand 
and get ample quid pro quo for ser¬ 
vices rendered. There is no dearth of 
practical suggestions by recognised ex¬ 
perts on how a UN-sponsored collec¬ 
tive security scheme, in which India 
would take part, can ensure that Indi¬ 
an interests would not suffer in the 
Gulf in the long run. No one in au¬ 
thority is, however, listening. 

Tragically, even the plans to evacu¬ 
ate more than 200,000 Indians from 
Kuwait and Iraq has run into difficul¬ 
ties. The Jordanian route is choked. 
And Iran have gone back on its earfier 
promise to allow Indian civilian and 
military transport aircraft to overfly its 
territory and bring back the Indians in 
distress. International insurance com¬ 
panies are no longer insuring any pas¬ 
senger aircraft touching down in the 
danger zone, e 
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..VlRf CONGRATULATES 
SIR RICHARD HADLEE 
ON HIS KNIGHTHOOD 


And on Indian roads, i 

MRF Legend continues to be India’s favourite car tyre. 

field they're on. legtuids are recognised for their outstanding performances. On June 16th, 1990, 
Richard Hadlci' became the ot'ly cricketer to be knighted while still on the field. Meanwhile, back in India, MRF 
l.cgend keep.s proving itself on th<' tougliest roads all over the country. Which just goes to show that once you 

have a legend, you have a winner. 









NEWSWATCH 


Losing ground 

Jyod Basu is under pressure from CPI(M) Young Turks 


A t 76, Jyoti Basu is easily the 
most charismatic communist in 
the country. But contrary to 
popular belief, the West Bengal chief 
minister does not wield absolute pow¬ 
er within his party. The Communist 
I Party of India (Marxist) believes in the 
I concept of democratic centralism, 
which, simply put, means collective 
leadership. Major decisions have to be 
endorsed by senior party fora like the 
state and central committees. In West 
Bengal, the party’s supreme decision¬ 
making body is the state committee, 
which traditionally has been under the 
control of the party’s organisational 
bosses. ITiis body till 1982 was tightly 
controlled by the state party chief Pra- 
mode Dasgupta. Jyoti Basu then was 
the mere head of government. His job 
was not so much to make policies as to 
implement those decided upon by the 
state party leadership. 

After Pramodc Dasgupta’s death, 
Basu staged a coup of sorts by packing 
the party’s .state committee with men 
loyal to him. Basu had perhaps hoped 
that he would emerge as the de facto 
head of the Bengal unit of the 
CPl(M). For a few years it seemed 
that he had indeed succeeded. In the 
Bengal unit of the party, Basu's every 
wish was a decree. But that did not 
last. For, a sizable section of the party 
continued to subtly oppose him and 
his rightist policies. They questioned 
the chief minister’s Marxist credentials 
and resented his attempts to clip their 
wings. 

A number of senior Bengal Marxists 
like Samar Mukherjee openly chal¬ 
lenged Basu on a number of issues. 
But men like Mukjerjee were old and 
increasingly incapable of playing an 
active, assertive role in state politics. 
Basu consequently managed to side¬ 
line them. What he perhaps did not 
quite expect was the emergence of a 
clique of junior leaders who would 
one day effectively challenge his au¬ 
thority. These junior leaders, most 
prominent among them Biman Bose 
and Buddhadev Bhattacharya, had 
been promoted by the late Pramodc 
Dasgupta and were given a 
tremendous amount of organisational 
responsibility. Today, they have 
emerged as key figures in the CPI(M) 


in West Bengal and are beginnig to 
assert themselves. 

Basu obviously is not too pleased at 
what is happening and has time and 
again tried to put them in their place. 
But it has been a close battle. Basu’s 
advocacy of the Ambanis and Hindu- 
jas, for instance, only helped the 
Young Turks to score a point again.st 
him. They increasingly circumscribed 
Basu’s functionings and suggested that 
the chief minister should concentrate 


the clout of the Young Turks, the j 
chief minister .shrewdly decided to cut ' 
them down to size indirectly. Me be- ! 
gan promoting stale finance minister i 
Asim Da.sgupta as his likely succssor. 
Buddhadev Bhattacharya, informa¬ 
tion and civic affairs minister, who had 
all this time been considered as Basu’s 
replacement, found himself slighted 
by the government. When the C’on- 
gress(l) called a bandh on 16 August, 
Basu initially said that party cadres 



Jyoti Basu (left) did not quite expect that a clique of 
junior leaders, prominent among them BiiddluMlev 
Bhattacluirya (middle) and Biman Bose (right).would one day 
effectively challenge his authority 


more on government affairs and leave 
the nitty-gritties of political manage¬ 
ment to the pi'rtv. lust how powerful 
they became can be gauged from the 
fact that they succeeded in ousting 
former Calcutta Municipal Corpor- 
aton mayor Kamal Basu, a friend of 
the chief minister. Biman Bose openly 
criticised the rampant corruption that 
prevailed in the corporation’s affairs 
and ultimately managed to instal his 
man, Prasanta Chatterjee, as the 
mayor. Now, the corporation is inves¬ 
tigating into the deals made by the 
former mayor involving Jyoti Basu 
groupies like Amal Dutta, MP. who 
had floated a number of real estate 
projects. 

Alarmed by the sudden increase in 


would not be u.sed to resist the bandh. j 
This attempt to snub the rebels, 1 
however, backfired and the chief ^ 
minister had to give in. When ex- 
Congress(l) MP Mamata Banerjce 
was murderously assaulted by party 
cadres and the bandh was declared a 
success, the chief minister once more 
found an apportuniiy to assert him¬ 
self. He told the parly that such coer¬ 
cive tactic^ would not work in Bengal. 
He insinuated that only a bhadralok 
like himself, could properly project 
theCPM '' image in Bengal. The par¬ 
ty could not but endorse this view. 
The new generation leaders had to fall 
silent. But the question is; for how 
long? • 
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Does 

anybody 

remember 
this man? 

Mufti: the invisible home minister 

W hen Vishwanath Pratap Singh sat down 
to select his Cabinet, rumour has it that 
he offered Arun Nehru the home port¬ 
folio. “Fine," said Nehru, “but will you 
let me do what I think is necessary? Can 
1 crack down on the militants in Punjab? Fix the 
Kashmiri terrorists?" And so on and so forth. 

At this stage, a glassy look came into the Prime 
Minister's eyes and he lapsed into one of his enigmatic 
silences, “l.ook," said Nehru, “it won't work. Fll take 
some other portfolio. But 1 have just the man for the 
home ministry. How about Mufti?" 

Legend has it that \'.P. Singh was less than enthused 
at the prospect of entrusting this key ministry to a 
golf-playing, well-meaning lightweight whose last port¬ 
folio had been tourism But once Nehru started listing 
the virtues of the Mufti (first Muslim home minister, 
shows Kashmir is an integral part of India, will do what 
he's told, etc.) the Raja began to see thi^ point. 

And so it came to pass, that Mufti Mohammad 
Sayecd was duly sworn in as the home minister of 
India. 

Within weeks, the government had reason to ques¬ 
tion the wisdom of the choice. Kashmiri terrorists 
kidnapp)ed Rubaiya, the Mufti's daughter and refused 
to release her unless the government set free several of 
their imprisoned colleagues. 

Farooq Abdullah, who was then chief minister and 
haled Mufti's guts, agreed to release the terrorists and 
Rubaiya was returned to her father but the epis<3dc had 
given the Mufti exactly the sort of publicity a home 
minister does not need. Only the extremely insensitive 
(i.e. Rajiv Ciandhi) suggested that the government 
should not have agreed to the swap, but everyone 
began to regard Sayeed as a lame duck minister whose 
first action jn office had been to release terrorists. 

THE MUFTI tried to recover. His chosen area of 
operation was Kashmir. 

During Mrs Gandhi’s day, he had used Jagmohan to 
fire Farooq Abdullah so that the C'ongress could take 
office along with a breakaway faction of the National 


C\>nfercnce headed by F'arooq's brother-in-law G.M. 
Shah. The move had been a disaster. The new chief 
minister had soon been dubbed ‘Curfew’ Shah because 
violence (engineered by the pro-Pakistani elements) 
had sw'cpt the Valley and finally, the Congress had 
dumped him. (At which Shah declared: “1 have always 
been a Pakistani at heart." Shame nobody told the 
Mufti about it earlier.) 

Now as home minister, the Mufti thought this was 
the thing to do again. Fie sent Jagmohan back and 
Farooq promptly resigned. No problem, said Jagmo¬ 
han, and (if Flajiv Gandhi is to be believed) set about 
promoting the JKLF as an alternative. (Perhaps the 
Mufti was trying another ‘Curfew' Shah-style stunt.) 

It didn't work because George Fernandes, the 
minister for Kashmir affairs, decided that Jagmohan 
was a menace who was alienating the entire population 
of Kashmir. Fernandes fought with Jagmohan, was 
yelled at by Sayeed and faced Arun Nehru’s haughty 
disdain. Finally, V.P. Singh fired him, but he took 
Jagmohan with him. 

And Kashmir was back to square one. 

IF ALL of the foregoing sounds like a mess, consider 
this, it was the Mufti’s moment of glory. 

Bi/arre as it may sound, Kashmir represented the 
acme of Sayecd's achievement. At least, he got rid of 
Farooq. 

As far as the rest of India is concerned, the home 
minister might as well not exist. Last week, anti- 
reservation agitationists shut down Delhi on three 
scpaiate days and the home ministry was unable to do 
anything about it. Finally, all schools and colleges had 
to be shut down for an unprecedented .10 days to help 
restore order to the capital. 

As for Punjab, the Mufti trotted off to the Golden 
Temple,placed the regulation hanky on his head and 
murmured sweet nothings (along with V.P. Singh) 
shortly after the government was elected. After that, he 
has done precious little and stood on the sidelines while 
the situation in the state has got far worse than anyone 
thought possible. 

On Assam, Mufti’s role has been similarly non¬ 
existent. ULFA terrorists gun down bu.sinessmen and 
government servants at will, the government seems 
incapable of handling the violence and the home 
ministry has no grip on the situation, either. 

The same is true of nearly every other part of India 
where violence has broken out. Ihe Mufti either has no 
interest in doing the job he was appointed to or—and 
this is more likely—he is simply not up to it. 

Politically, he is even more of a lightweight now than 
he was last December. FFe is no longer as close to 
Nehru, has few real friends in the Cabinet, and would 
probably lose his security deposit in a municipal 
election in Kashmir. 

The only time people are reminded of his existence is 
when he appears on Doordarshan addressing audiences 
of 4(KJ-5IK) in Kashmir (the cameras shoot the meetings 
in tight close-up). Such is his low profile that though 
law and order has reached the lowest point since 1984. 
nobody even blames the home minister. 

FFe has become the invisible man of the Cabinet. • 
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STICKING OUT 
HIS NECK, 







Do you know why our custom¬ 
ers swear by us? Because we are 
infallible? Hardly. 1.ike everybody 
else we make our shar(‘ of 
mistakes. It's because we never 
lei them down. Whal matters to us 
is the spirit of commitment and not 
the. small type in a contract. 

Take the (’ase ot the mud{jun 
motor we designed and supplied to 
the Bi'karo Steel Plant. 

In 1977 on(‘ of our agents 
supplit'd 50 K\V flame-proof 
motors to the Heavy Kngineering 
Corporation. It was only by chance 
that we foul'd out later that the 
motor had gone to the Bokaro 
Steel Plant for a very unusual 
operation: to replace Russian 
mudgun motors in bla'^t furnaces. 
It was instantly clear to our 
engineers that our motors were 
unsuitable for the job. 

We came right out and told the 
Bokaro people about this. We 
added that it would rake us a few 
months to design a new motor for 
their mudgun. The Bokaro people, 
agreed to the delay but revealed 
that there were no sp(‘csa\ ailable. 

It was like entering a maze 
blindfolded. These motors had 
never been manufactured in 
India. But we decided, nothing 
ventured, nothing gained. We said 
yes. 

The whole essence of import 
substitution is a strong and 
perceptive engineering team with 


the patience and commitment to 
work for months, even years, til! 
they design and manufacture a 
totally satisfactory replacement 
for the original. 

What do mudgun iiioUjrs do? 
During the manufacture of steel, 
molten metal flows out through 
the base of the blast furnace. Once 
the metal is drained, the outlet is 
sealed with wet clay fired from a 
distanee by a mudgun. Thi' wet 
(iay hardens and forms a strong 
and secure lid. If the hole in Ihc 
blast furnac e is not totally sealed, 
the furnace itself will burn and 
I'ring steel production to a halt. 

Our engineers realised that the 
motors would re(]uire an r'xl nune- 
ly high toixuie lor short periods. 
They work with multiple starts and 
stops in high ambient tempera- 
lures. Thanks to the gliitioous 
nature of the clay which they 
handle, they would ha\e to 
withstand exlended sialHiii’ 
conditions. 

The KKC team retarned home 
and in consultation with HKC 
determined new spedfications for 
a 50 RW, 415 volts frame motor. 
Today our mudgun motors aix^ in 
operation in so\eral slee' plants. 
And going great guns. 


But Kirloskar Klectric is more 
than th'* sum of all the iii sts it has 
earned over the years. We are 
India's leading iiidij-sfrial electrics 
and electronics company in the 
private sector. Wc make some, of 
the finest standard M'. and Dd 
drives, transformers, welding 
equipment and systems, iiiolorisod 
gear units, equipment for defence, 
electronic control equipment. 
(Ads, etc But the one single 
reason why we are the prime 
movers in oiir fie.d is liecaiise the 
tenlre of gravity at kirloskar 
'Electric is the customer. Our 
iii-tc('h. cngimT.ring expr’rtise. 
superior (lualiiv and reliability 
are ail gtvtred to .mticipale and 
respond to his needs 


KIRLOSKAR 
ELECTRIC 
CO. LTD. 

INDUSTRIAL ELECTRICS 
AND ELECTRONICS 

Regd. Ofliee : Industiiai Suburb, 
Rajaiinagar, Bangalore-560 010. 



When nobody else can do the fob, Kirloskar Electric will. 


.«-■} - “ A;'.'■■Mr.'. . 
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V.P. Singh's image crumbles as civil war 
breaks out in his party—and in the streets 


T his wasn’t the way it was 
supposed to happen. Just 
over a month ago. Prime 
Minister Vishwanath Pratap 
Singh recast his image. His 
advisers told him that he was personal¬ 
ly popular but was perceived, never¬ 
theless, as being weak and indecisive. 
Moreover, his Janata Dal lacked a 
base of its own and was much too 
dependent on Devi Lai’s Jats. So, 
Singh proved that he could take tough 
decisions by firing the Tau. And in an 
attempt to create his own base, he 
played caste politics in the cow belt by 
accepting the recommendations of the 
Mandal Commission. 

But then, things began to go wrong. 
The cheers that followed the dismissal 
of Devi 1^1 faded much too quickly. 
And while political pundits greeted his 
hasty cobbling together of a caste 
coalition with murmurs of admiration, 
the doubts soon set in. Within two 
weeks of his triumphant Independ¬ 
ence Day address, Vishwanath Pratap 
Singh suddenly looked less and less 
like a savvy political wizard and more 
and more like a small-time cow-belt 
mainpulator who, having being en¬ 
trusted with the future of India, chose 





to barter it away in a desperate 
attempt to squeeze in a few more 
weeks at Race Course Road. 

In a matter of days, everything 
appeared to be going wrong. 

• Anti-reservation agitators brought 
all of north India’s towns and cities to 
a standstill. The nation's capital was 
shut down thrice in a single week and 
finally, schools and colleges were 
closed for 30 days. 

• The agitators were upset about the 
recommendations of the Mandal 
Commission, but their anger was 
directed at the Prime Minister perso¬ 
nally. In Delhi University, students 
even revived a variation of that old 
school-boy doggerel: “Inky, pinky, 
ponky; V.P. Singh is a donkey.” 

• The Mandal recommendations split 
the Cabinet. At a stormy meeting of 
the Cabinet Committee on Political 
Affairs (CCPA), Arun Nehru and Ajit 
Singh bitterly attacked the decision to 
play caste politics. Only Sharad Yadav 
and Ram Vilas Paswan backed the 
Prime Minister. 

• The NationalFront's allies also dis¬ 
tanced themselves from the decision. 
The CPI(M) attacked the recom¬ 
mendations and the BJP claimed that 


KhMiiii 



a minority government had no right to 
make such drastic changes in the struc¬ 
ture of society. 

R In Orissa, chief minister Biju Pat- 
naik publicly rejected the Mandal 
Commission report, made rude noises 
about cynical attempts to win votes in 
the Hindi belt and snubbed the Prime 
Minister. 


A HELL OF A WEEK □ riie beginning of the end 



















• There were other problems too, un¬ 
related to the Mandal mess. Law 
minister Dinesh Goswami submitted 
his resignation as relations between 
the Janata Dal and the Asom Gana 
Parishad (AGP), its National Front 
ally, plummeted. Goswami was finally 
persuaded to stay, but the resignation 
drama suggested that the National 


Front was not holding together. 

• Unfortunately for Goswami, his 
resignation was overshadowed by 
rumours that Arun Nehru and George 
Fernandes had resigned. The rumours 
were denied but Fernandes, who 
openly attacked the censoring of his 
Khula Manch TV programme, was re¬ 
garded as a dissident by the Prime 


Minister's camp. 

• Nehru soon became the focus of 
another controversy when Bombay's 
The Independent newspaper printed 
documents linking him to the Bofors 
deal. There was nothing incriminating 
in the papers, but they raised the ques¬ 
tion of why the Raja's hit squad had 
not bothered to investigate the com¬ 
merce minister, especially when its 
members seemed quite willing to leak 
stories about nearly everybody else. 

• Central to the Nehru controversy 
was the charge levelled by The Inde¬ 
pendent that the Indian Express had 
suppressed the Nehru documents for 
two months to save the Raja embar¬ 
rassment. But, in a sense, it hardly 
mattered. The Express had turned 
against the Prime Minister and even 
India Today —his other great friend in 
the media—turned viciously anii-V.P. 
Singh, slamming him as a “vote- 
hungry power-brokei shamelessly us¬ 
ing the two elements that ever 
bloodied and divided this nation—reli¬ 
gion and caste". 

• But India Today did not content 
itself with demoting its “artful dodger" 
to “demagogue”. A MARG poll con¬ 
ducted for it by Prannoy Roy forecast 
that even with seat adjustments, the 
National Front and its allies would not 
get an overall majority if an election 
were held tomorrow. Moreover, if 
there were no adjustments—which is 
now a near certainty—the Congress(l) 
would get an overall majority on its 
own. 

Suddenly, V.P. Singh began to look 
less and Jess like a Prime Minister. 
And more and more like a lame duck. 



The Indian Express and India Today, 
two of the Raja's strongest media 
supporters, denounce him as a 
demagogue 


taw minister Dinesh Goswami 
submita his resignation as relations 
between the AGP and the Centre 
pkimmet. Finally, he withdraws It 


The all-party meet on Mandal ends in 
chaos. Apart from the Congress (I), 
even the BJP and the CPt(M) make It 
dear that they won't support its 
Implementation 


















The howitzer backfirei 


Troubles and squabbles mar the Bofors investigation 


T hey have been the longest ‘15 
days' in history. Shortly before 
Ihe last general election. National 
Fr*onl spokesmen assured the 
ihedta that were the then Opposi¬ 
tion to win the election, the names 
of the Bofors recipients would be 
out in 15 days. 

Nine months later, it is clear that 
the corruption investigations are in 
more trouble than anyone ever 
thought possible. And even V.P, 
Singh has stopped talking about the 
corruption issue. 

The investigations face the fol¬ 
lowing problems. 

• Stwppv framing: Even if one 
goes by the government's official 
version, then its Letter Rogatory 
(LR) in the Bofors case was ‘re¬ 
turned* (in fact, it was rejected) 
because it was badly presented. 

• Inadmiifate preparation: But 
this explanation does not account 
for the ruling of Judge Murbach of 
: the Geneve Cantonal Court. And 
even if it does, it doesn’t explain 
Why the HDW LR has also been 
returned. Clearly, the Indian inves¬ 
tigators do not fully understand 
. how the Swiss legal system works, 
a Chargoa of vindictiveneBs: 
Last week, Dagens Nyheter (DS), 
Sweden’s most respected newspap¬ 
er, apologised once again to 
Ajitabh Bachchan for alleging that 
' be was involved in the Bofors 
• affair. The settlement came in the 
,. wake of a Swedish legal action and 
' afterwards, Bachchan said that 
' thanks to information provided by 
DN^ he was now going to charge 
the investigators with criminal 
;; conspiracy ror having leaked his 
^name to the paper. There was no 
evidence to link him to Bofors, he 
but his name had been 
geared as part of a vendetta 
against Rajiv Gandht*s friends. 
ylPvAlh^tions of aelactivofiesa: 
SV'Tlie uproar over documents 
"Vprint^d by Bombay*,s The In4epen- 
:4mi engulfed the investigation. 

LR named 47 persons and 
^^fities as suspects in the Bofors 
In the vast majority of case^, 
was no pnma facie evidence 


against these 47. So, why had the 
sleuths fought shy of at least inves¬ 
tigating Arun Nehru who had some 
involvement (no matter how mar¬ 
ginal) in the Bofors negotiations? 
a Internal sqiiabblea: Till now, 
the corruption enquiries had been 
associated with a group pf; politi¬ 
cians, civil servants and journalists, 
known loosely as the Express lob¬ 
by. After Ajitabh Bachchan won 


slandet and disjlitermBtiPife 
'view 

e>h Jeth^alaiii in 

SijNlMY.)' '‘V X 

As the controversies ' 

third theory emerged- Had 

f ullibie investigators been dupiniy. 
y the cvcr-rcsourccful. Hindujas?:. 
According to this hypothesis, the, 
basic problem with the investigar^ 
tion was that the sleuths ted beerf 
in such ,a hurry to prove that thift^ 
Bofors trail led to Rajiv Candhir 
that they had failed to follow the? 
logical procedure and first establish', 
that the Hindujas, A^in Chadte^ ef, 
al, had received the money. 

Instead, they had fallen for the 
oldest trick in the book: the Suggest. 



Had the investigators piayed into the hands 
of the Hindujas? They had beiieved the sixth 
account story and now they were paying the 
price for it 


his case in London, the first cracks 
appeared in this group. But after 
the Arun Nehru controversy 
erupted, the Express lobby split 
down the middle. 

W hat had gone so wrong? The 
way the critics of the inves> 
tigation told it. the probleih w^ 
simple enough: the entire cam¬ 
paign had been based on a vendetta 
and this could not be sustained. 
/The investigators told their own 
story: yes, they said, there had 
been problems with the LR but 
basically, they were the victims of 


tion by the Hindujas that they had 
passed on the Bofors eommissiopi 
to Ajitabh Bachchan who wa$ 
handling Rajiv Gandhi’s money. 
We now have a court judgement to. 
prove that this was not so,, .but ^ 
seven months ago, this was exaaly' 
what the investtgatoi^- wanted to 
hear. 

So, they jumped the and 
upon hearing that there was a sikfb 
account (now conclusively', eatab. 
lished as belonging to iuDl^e^n*\ 
nance, a Hiiiduja cqini^y^. ’hn* '' 
mediately »snmed that 
to Ajitabh. The entire bofors jtiK' 
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' *. . . . "" 

^ HwttilUiOfl was predteated on this 
|bise) «9|idlasioR and ilnaliy, h ail 
tip fat tba intvMdgatots* fivfies. 

, tNow that the dachohana have 
(’ ^red, the Hhtd^as need a 
; * tmt (hVetsion« And who better 

okl bttt. ttoiiV’Arvn 

T his hypothesis may make some 
sense, but it does not explain 
why so many schisms have de¬ 
veloped^ within the Bxpreu lobby 
The (bvisiotts are as follows 
• Ram Jethmalam was kept oat of 
the drafting of the LR (though S 
Gurumnrthy was consulted) be¬ 
cause of bis links with the Hindu- 


snapped links with die paper on 
this isstM. 

• 6y then. Arun Jattley, a key 
membet of the mvestimtive team, 
and K. Madhavan, a CBf official, 
had decided that Subramshiam was 
not to be muted. This opinion v#as 
disputed by Bhurtr Lai and CBf 
director Rajendra Shekhar. 

• Oddly enough, N Ram also 
came out in defence of the anti- 
Subramaniam forces and tried to 
play down the importance of her 
Nehru revelations An angry Ram 
Jethmalam dismissed N Ram as 
“an absolute simpleton’’ who had 
“put his name to this cover-up 
job" It was a terrible put-down for 
the self-righteous, self-styled cham¬ 



The squabbles mounted. Jethmalani called N. 
Ram ^^an absolute simpleton” who was part 
^of a cover-up”. It was a rare rebuke for the 
self-styled champion of Bofors 

■wBanMBBMsaMawwiiim 


j|as. Jethm^lant is now openly 
flitiatfcing the investigators toV 
shielding Arun Nehru. 

• Chitm SubramaDiam and N. 
ftam vlrer<^ co-opted to the Express 
lobby after their problems with The 
Kasiuri. Ibeti, Subrama- 
.dllUBibqiiped didMng Ram to add 
JtoJtiie U) her piecesv Now the 
two disagree over the Ardh Nehru 
revdattons. ^ 

oSdKimm ISied a aioty in 
^ luiir }w0 tlidl Nehru 

^ The Bx- 

* M 

. 


pion of Bofors. But by then, others 
had begun to share Jethmalanrs 
belief that Ram Simply did not 
understand Bofors, especially from 
the time that Subramantam had 
stopped allowing him to hog the 
creatt for her work. 

By the end of last week, it was 
beginning to seem that Bofors 
would do to the Express lobby what 
it had to The Hindu. The regime 
was no nearer getting the names 
and the Hitidojas—actually 
received ^mooey^wete (tushed 
with the Uacoess df their loanipula^ 
tions, . ' 


T he immediate focus ot the discon j 
tent was the decision to implement 
the lecommendations of the Maiidal , 
Commission Shortl> after V P Singh 
announced that Mandal s proposals | 
would become la>\ industiv minister 
Ajit Singh issued a statement batking 
the idea From Ajil s point of view 
this was a mistake becausL the tom 
mission had ignored the Jats his con 
stituenty 

Apt soon regretted having been ' 
talked into supporting tht recom 
mendations bv Shaiad \adav and 
V P Singh after a meeting of the • 
CCPA He joined up with the dissi- I 
dents in the Cabinet, a grouping that ^ 
includes Aiun Nehru Arif Moham- > 

I mad Khan, C'himan Mehta. Satvapal , 

' Malik, Mufti Mohammad Saveed i 
1 I K Gujral and Mohan Ciurupadas- 
I wamy All of them are peevtd by the 
manner in which V' P Singh first made | 

I the announcement and then forted his 
' Cabinet to back him . 

Once dissensions in the Cabinet be ' 
came public knowledge the Raia 
acted to limit the damage He did not * 

I convene anv meetings ot the full * 

I Cabinet but stuck to the core group of , 

I the CCPA But b> then, it was too 
' late When Ram \ilas Paswan-one 
of the strongest advocates of the Maii- 
I dal Commission—got up in Parlia- 
‘ ment fo defend the report Janata Dal 
I MPs visibly dissociated themselves 
from him Paswan made things ^^o^sc J 
for the government by dtclaiing that 
540 MPs do not make a nation This 
angered the normallv mild mannered 
L R Advani so much that he ques¬ 
tioned a minoritv go' inment's right • 
to speak for the .ountiv Finallv, 
Madhu Dandavatc apologised on be¬ 
half of Paswan, but what was notewor¬ 
thy was that only Sharad Yaliav 
seemed willing to associate himself 
with Paswan’s cause 

Both \ adav and Paswan came in for 
some stick at meetings of the CCPA 
and the Dal Politual Affairs Commit¬ 
tee (PAC) Yadav had alienated most 
of his colleagues bv urging the so- 
callcd 'backward communities to 
come out in the streets and fight for 
reservation Arun Nehru Chandia 
Shekhar and Yashwant Sinha accused 
him of spreading chaos and disorder 
but neither Paswan nor V P Singh 
came to his assistance 

Asthe week went on it was obvious 
that the government was deeplv di- 1 
vided on many key issues Rumours I 
that Arun Nehru following: \iof\) • 
I and George Fernandes had resigned 
I turned out to be incoiieci, but what 
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Mandal Commission □ Wlwtv docs ihc Jininta Ihd sumd'.' 




RAM VILAS PASWAN 


V.P. SINGH 


ARUN NEHRU 


A Hatijan, he is a strong and 
enthusiastic supporter of the 
proposals, though the Harijans may 
lose out from the extension of 
reservations 


A totai shift of stance for a man who 
was the candidate of the Thakur 
lobby in 1980. Now loves every 
backward who has access to a ballot 
box 




was surprising was the manner in 
which they found ready acceptance. 

Clearly, everyone has come to ex¬ 
pect that a ’79-Hke collapse is inevit¬ 
able. 


W here does all this leave V.P. 

Singh, the man who could have 
been Mr Clean but chose to be Mr 
Caste? The Raja was beginning to 
consider whether—for perhaps the 
first time in his life -he had made a 
major miscalculation. 

His supporters said that he still 
clung to his original view that the 
Mandal issue would help the Janata 
Dal to knit together a coalition of 
backwards that would make it elector- 
ally unbeatable in UP and Bihar. 
Moreover, they pointed out, he had 
been vindicated in his belief that no 
political party could dare oppose re¬ 
servation. 

There were two problems with this 
view. Firstly, it was true that nobody 
had openly opposed reservation, 
but—sensing the mood of the media 
and the middle class—nearly every 
party had found the perfect excuse for 
opposing the Raja's decision to in¬ 
crease reservations. Generally, this 
was framed in terms of “we are all for 
the ‘backwards’ but we oppose the 
manner in which the Mandal recom¬ 
mendations are being implemented". 
That this was a politically expedient 


stand became clear when the all-party 
meet to discuss Mandal ended in chaos 
with each participant producing its 
own reservation formula. Conse¬ 
quently, the Raja stood isolated. 

The second problem was that the 
electoral arithmetic only made sense if 
there was an election. Bui would V.P. 
V.P. Singh call an elcc- 
tion? The MARG poll 
showed that he would 
lose and though his sup¬ 
porters pointed out that 
it was conducted before 
the decision to back 
Mandal, it still seemed 
unlikely that his party 
had the confidence to 
face the polls. 

Moreover, could he 
call an election? With 
the mood in the Janata 
Dal being what it is, 
there is now little doubt 
that Chandra Shekhar 
and Devi Lai could split 
the party should the 
Raja call elections. If 
that happened, the Pres¬ 
ident could well ask one 
of the dissidents to form 
a government with Con¬ 
gress support (the Char- 
an Singh syndrome). 

And if V.P. Singh did 
get his election, the 


Does not agree with the principle of 
extending reservations at all. is 
upset that the Raja made the 
announcement before consulting the 
Cabinet 


Janata Dal dissidents would split 
the party’s share of the vote. 

T he betting nevertheless was that 
he would call an election this win¬ 
ter. [ronically, such is the Raja’s credi¬ 
bility these days that sceptics were 
convinced that he would go to the 















SHARADYADAV 


J I 


CHANDRA SHEKHAR 


AJIT SINGH 


Has a support base among 
backwards, but is outraged by the 
current move which he thinks •$ a 
cynical attempt to win votes 


The Yadavs will be among the 
principal beneficiaries of the new 
reservation policy, so he is probably 
its strongest supporter 


Blames Sunday for calling him the 
‘flip-flop man*. So, we'll just say that 
he has revised his earlier 
enthusiastic support of the proposal 


country only because he had declared 
that there would not be a mid-term 
poll. Said a member of the Chandra 
Shekhar faction: “Whatever he says 
you must believe the opposite. Re¬ 
member how he told us he would not 
become Prime Minister? 

Such cynicism, sadly, is the hall¬ 


mark of today’s Janata Dal politics. 
And much of it is prompted by doubts 
about Vishwanath Pratap Singh's mo¬ 
tives. His colleagues say that in 23 
years of politics, he never once uttered 
a word in favour of 'backwards'. 
When he was UP chief minister an 
Opposition MLA accused him—on 


Within two week 
of his triumphant 
Independence 
Day addresSf V.P. 
Singh suddeniy 
looked iess and 
less like a savvy 
political wizard 



and more and 

morelikea 

small-time 

cow-belt 

manipulator 


the floor of the Assembly-—<3f having 
connived at the murder of thousanefi 
of backward castes by Thakurs. (That 
MLA was Mulayam Singh Yadav who 
is now chief minister of UP.) And last 
week, Rajiv Gandhi told The Times of 
India that V.P. Singh had opposed the 
implementation of the Mandal recom¬ 
mendations w hen he had been a mem¬ 
ber of the Congress Cabinet. V.P. 
Singh's spokesmen denied the former 
Prime Minister’s c^aim the next day, 
but even they couldn’t find much evi¬ 
dence of pro-backward sentiment 

As the week drew to a close, V.P. 
Singh’s supporters were convinced 
that the Mandal card would win the 
Janata Dal an overall majority. But 
others were less convinced. Moreover, 
they pointed out, even a Congress 
government would find it difficult to 
put the genie of reservation back in 
the bottle now that such extravagant 
expectations had been aroused. 

It was a fair observation and one 
that boded ill for an India torn apart 
by violent social wars and ostensibly 
governed by a C'abinet whose mem¬ 
bers were conducting their own wars 
with each other. Now, it was being 
suggested that even voting V.P. Singh 
out would not rid the nation of his 
legacy. 

That was a truly frightening pros¬ 
pect. • 
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Ready 

tobo H? 

Speculation mounts over Arun Nehru s 
future plans 


H e doesn’t say much but 
when he does, the effects 
can be felt for months. In 
mid-June, Arun Nehru 
gave Sunday the only 
major interview he has granted since 
the general election. Much of the in¬ 
terview was concerned with his 
achievements at the commerce minis¬ 
try but he made three significant 
points. 

• The government was in trouble over 
rising prices, it was issues such as this 
that would determine its future. 
The last election had not been won on 
such issues as Bofors, corruption etc., 
at all. 

• Consequently, it was pointless to 
devote so much time to FIRs and vin¬ 
dictive investigations. Instead, the 
government should use the present 
“for the future and not for the past”. 
• He was still in touch with Rajiv 
Gandhi and bore him no ill-will be¬ 
cause the slate had been wiped clean. 

Last week, the impact of that inter¬ 
view could still be fell. Nehru made it 
clear that he thought that the National 
Front government was still ignoring 
the real issues and banking on such 
gimmicks as reservation. His critics 
alleged that his opposition to the FIRs 
stemmed from his own involvement in 
the Bofors affair: Ram Jethmalani 
said it was the Sunday interview that 
had convinced him of this. And as he 
seemed more and more of an outsider 
in the new caste-based, cow-belt ava¬ 
tar of the Janata Dal^^^^ulation that 
he would return to ,1^^Congrcss(I) 
mounted. 

Through it man himself 

maintained an efligmatic silence. 
What little publicity his point of view 
received was largely due to his lieute¬ 
nant Arif Mohammad Khan’s links 
with the media. And while nobody 
could claim to speak for Nehru, his 


friends suggested that he was treating 
allegations of involvement in Bofors 
with “the contempt that all Hinduja 
plants deserve”. 

T he storm was provoked by the 
publication of two documents in 
The Independent, the small- 
circulation, but nevertheless high pro¬ 
file, second newspaper of the Times of 
India Group in Bombay. The docu¬ 
ments were secret telexes sent by the 
Swedish embassy in New Delhi to the 
foreign ministry in Stockholm. They 
were minutes of meetings between 
Nehru (then minister for energy) and 
Rolf Gauftin of the embassy. 

It is clear fri)m the text that the 
Bofors deal was discussed by the two 
men. Nehru asked the Swedes to fire 
their agents failing which, there would 
be no deal. Further, he asked them to 
lower their price, to remember that 
political considerations would decide 
the choice of weapon and to ensure 
that neither his name nor Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi’s featured in subsequent negotia¬ 
tions. The documents raised several 
questions according to Nehru’s critics. 
• Why was he talking to the Swedes? 
The howitzer deal had nothing to do 
with the power ministry. Yet the 
Swedes thought he wanted to be the 
Eminence gruef 

• What did he mean by political con¬ 
siderations? Was this a code-phrase 
for a kickback? 

• Why should he want it made clear 
that neither Rajiv’s nor his name was 
mentioned? Unless, of course, he had 
something to hide. 

Even before Nehru could respond 
to the charges, Jethmalani held a press 
conference and urged V.P. Singh to 
ask for Nehru’s resignation. His call 
found few echoes, however, and The 
Independent dubbed the silence “a 
conspiracy of cowards”, asking why 
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Why should Arun Nehru 
stick with a man whose 
policies he disagreed 
with when he had 
patched up with his 
cousin? There was no 
easy answer 


even the Congress(I) seemed unwill¬ 
ing to probe Nehru’s role in Bofors. 

N ehru’s side offered timing as its 
principal defence. The discus¬ 
sions between Nehru and Ciauffiri 
took place on 21 June and 12 July, 
1985—eight months before the Bofors 
contract was signed. Apparently, 
there is no document in existence that 
suggests that Nehru was involved after 
that date. So how could hi have swung 
the deal? 

Moreover, what had Nehru said to 
Gauffin that was so objectionable? 
Surely he was within his rights to urge 
the Swedes to fire their agents and 
ensure that they lowered the price of 
their weapon? 

All of this makes some sense but it 
does not explain why Nehru should 
have been so interested in the deal 
that he spoke to the Swedes twice. 
The government signs scores of multi- 
crore contracts every year. What 
made Bofors so important to Nehru 
that he took it upon himself to get 


involved in the negotiations at an early 
stage? 

Nehru's defenders offer half¬ 
hearted explanations (i.e. well, he was 
the Eminence grise of the government 
in those days anyway, etc.). But none 
of these tells the full story. 

In fact, there is an explanation for 
} Nehru’s behaviour. And not only does 
it explain why he spoke to the Swedes 
but it also accounts for the resurfacing 
of the documents. 

The Hindujas. 

I n 1984, it was an open secret in New 
Delhi that Rajiv Gandhi and Arun 
Nehru had blacklisted the IJindujas 
because they believed that they had 
not passed the HDW commissions on 
to the Congress party. (The HDW 
deal was struck during Sunjay Gan¬ 
dhi’s lifetime.) 

While Rajiv had banned the Hmdu- 
jas from Safdarjang Road (which was 
then the Prime Minister’s residence), 
it was Arun Nehru who had taken on 
the task of ensuring that they received 
no official patronage Foreign minister 
Bali Ram Bhagat was fired for meet¬ 
ing them and N.K.P. Salve was told 
that they would not be allowed to 
sponsor the cricket World Cup. 

In mid-1985, Nehru was told by a 
representative of Nitro Nobel (Bofors’ 
parent group) that the Hindujas were 
representing both a Swedish power 
company and Bofors. He went to Ra¬ 
jiv and they agreed that the Hindujas 
had to be removed tr<?m both negotia¬ 
tions. Therefore, when he told the 
Swedes that regardless of price, it was 
the political aspect that vv.uld domin¬ 
ate, he meant that India would not 
award the contract to a cimipany that 
was represented by the Hindujas, 
however good its offer. Further, he 
told Gauffm that Bofors had still not 
fired Its agents and the negotiations 
would go no further until it did so. 

This became the official pc»siiion of 
the Government of India: *‘Fire your 
agents" which meant, in effect, “Fire 
the Hindujas". 

In due course, Bofors promised the 
government that the Hindujas had 
been sacked and the deal went ahead. 
It was only later that Nehru found out 
that the arms giant had not. in fact, 
fired its agents but had continued to 
pay them under the subterfuge of 
'winding-up charges’. It was this re¬ 
velation in mid-1987 that sparked off 
the Bofors scandal. 

T he Nehru camp believes that the 
Hindujas who were, naturally 
enough, informed by the Swedes of his 
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The new Bofors 
allegations 


COMTROVERSY 


•/ iU 

N«hru Involv* hbmwlf 
W th* Bofors nfgotiations wtHHi 
he WM poiwor ministor? 


2 


What dW he mean when he toM 
the Swedes that the “poiMcal 
aepeet” would awing the deal? 


3 


dM he aek that Rajiv’s and 
hla names be kept out of ttw 
negotiations? 


4 


.Ihe Indfen eirpreee eat on the 
Otory for two months. Why dM It 
doso? 


THE DEFENCE 


1 


Nehru's Inierast was In getting 
the Htndujas removed from the 
deal. Bofors said it had done so 
by July 1985. Nehru then moved 
out. 


2 


He meant that politically 
undesirable agents would not 
be allowed to swing the deal. 


3 


He had no role to ptoy In the 
negotiations except for this one 
Nipiflad aspect. So, why should 
he hsve wanted his name 
mentioned? 


4 


^ rifMctto firpsfvss why It sat on 
>4 tha story. How would Nohru 
V know? 


opposition to them, had access to the 
minutes. They held on to them hoping 
to leak them when it would cause the 
most damage to their old adversary. 

This, of course, does not explain 
how Chitra Subramaniam got them 
because if there is one person who the 
Hindujas dislike more than they hate 
Nehru, it is Chitra whose investiga¬ 
tions first exposed their involvement i 
in the Bofors scandal. 

But then, it is clear that there were 
several sets of these documents float¬ 
ing around. Subramaniam had one 
set. Nehru himself appears to have 
had another. The Independents 
source was not Subramaniam, so that 
makes for a third set. And according 
to Jethmalani, Arun Shourie has had 
these documents since 1988. Moreov¬ 
er, there is Jethmalani's own set, 
which he says he procured a month 
before The Independent story. 

According to the Nehru camp, Sub¬ 
ramaniam is on the level, but many of 
the others—especially Jethmalani and 
P. Chidambaram, an old Nehru anta¬ 
gonist, who flourished the documents 
in Parliament—got their sets of the 
telexes from the Hindujas and acted at 
their behest. 

Such charges are virtually impossi¬ 
ble to substantiate—which might ex¬ 
plain why they have been leaked to 
the press rather than levelled openly— 
but there is no doubt that Nehru's 
friends see the entire controversy as 
being Hindu]a-inspired. This theory 
found its most ppen exponent in the 
Ambani-owned Sunday Observer, 
whose chairman R.K. Mishra is a 
close friend of Nehru's. 

W hat will Nehru do now? His 
strategy seems to be to sit it out. 
He thinks that the Bofors controversy 
will blow over and, certainly, for ab¬ 
out a week after the stories first 
appeared, most politicians—including 
those hostile to Nehru—seemed un¬ 
willing to turn the documents into an 
issue. 

The possible exception was Prime 
Minister Vishwanath Pratap Singh, 
who told the press that he was institut¬ 
ing an enquiry into the allegations 
against Nehru. And when journalists 
asked him how he intended to respond 
to Jethmalani’s demand that he fire 
Nehru, the Prime Minister evaded the 
question. 

V.P. Singh’s press advisers claimed 
the next day that he did not mean to 
impute any guilt to his commerce 



minister but only hoped to defuse the 
crisis by consigning it to the realms of 
some enquiry panel. But by then, 
other more sinister interpretations had 
made the rounds. 

The most drastic of these suggested 
that the anti-Nehru stones were pub¬ 
lished with the connivance of the 
Prime Minister or even, at the behest 
of cabinet secretary Vinod Pande and 
the Raja’s trusted joint secretary 
Bhure Lai. 

This conspiracy theory found few 
takers, but it was clear that relations 
between V.P. Singh and Arun Nehru 
were strained. The areas of difference, 
however, were unrelated to Bofors. 

At the political level, Nehru was 
said to be deeply distressed by the 
decision to implement the Mandal 
Commission report. Whatever his 
other faults, the commerce minister 
has never b^a a casteist and his 
approach p^ics has been to create 
more employment rather than reserve 
existing jobs for potential vote-banks. 
Nehru fought long and hard for ttic 
industrial policy and just when he 
seemed to have won the battle, the ’ 
Raja turned his back on liberalisation 
and plumped for casteism* 

Predictably, this has annoyed the 
commerce minister who has made his 
displeasure known at the Cabinet 
Committee on Political Affairs and at 
meetings of the Janata Dal Political 
Affairs Committee. In fact, even be- 
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Nehru’s critics allege that he and his friend would have based their exit 
from the Dal on the Mandal Commission^ had the Bofors documents not 
surfaced. But, NehrucouMnotleave when his integrity was being 
questioned. It would have seemed too much Uke running away 


fore the Bofors documents appeared. 
New Delhi was full of rumours that 
Nehru had resigned over the Mandal 
Commission. 

S o far, at least, he has not resigned. 

But if is becoming clearer with 
each passing daVi that he is a misfit in 
the Janata Dal. llis beliefs, his style, 
his background and his modus operan- 
di all differ so drastically from V.P. 
Singh's that il seems unlikely that the 
two men will be able to get on for 
much longer. 

Within the Raja's coterie, it is be¬ 
lieved that Nehru is only biding his 
time before crossing over to the Con- 
gress(l). The evidence for this asser¬ 
tion is limited so the Sunday inter¬ 
view is pulled out again and again. 

Last week, Ram Jethmalani de¬ 
clared at his press conference that '1iis 
interview to Sunday was an act calcu¬ 
lated to frustrate the (Bofors) inves¬ 
tigations altogether, a course which 
would certainly earn the gratitude of 
Rajiv Gandhi and many Congress(?) 
men. If I were the Prime Minister, I 
would have asked him to quit that 
very day. Nehru has kept all his op¬ 
tions open." . 

A few days before Jethmalani’s out¬ 
burst, Nehru and Rajiv Gandhi had 
met at B.K. Nehru's residence in De- 
hradun (where they had gone to cele¬ 


brate their aunt Vijayaiakshmi Pan¬ 
dit's birthday). The meeting set off a 
fresh flurry of speculation about a re¬ 
conciliation and newspapers even car¬ 
ried stories to the effect that Syed 
Ashraf, a former V.P. Singh aide, had 
confessed to planting anti-Raja forger¬ 
ies at the behest of Arif Mohammad 
Khan, Nehru's chief lieutenant. The 
stories were false (Ashraf had made 
no such confession) but because they 
emanated from Janata Dal MPs uho 
are close to the Prime Minister, they 
gained a certain credibility. 

Nehru’s critics alleged that he had 
already made a deal with Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi whereby Satyapal Malik, Arif and 
he would go over to the Congress(I). 
All lhat they needed wa- an issue. 

According to this version, Nehru's 
demand that the Prime Minister sack 
Devi Lai was a step in this direction. 
He was convinced that the Tau would 
survive and so, he would have grounds 
for quitting. When, against all ex¬ 
pectations, V.P. Singh fired Lai, 
Nehru found he had to stay. 

The Mandal Commission would 
have been the second such issue on 
which Nehru and his two friends 
would have based their exit. But the 
emergence of the Bofors documents 
scotched that plan. For Nehru to have 
left when his integrity was being ques¬ 
tioned would have seemed too much 


like tunning away. 

Supporters of this version say that 
this IS why V.P. Singh is avoiding giv¬ 
ing Nehru a clean chit. And that the 
Congress(l)*s reluctance to attack 
Nehru on this score is because he is 
expected to cross over soon. 

A ll this IS, of course, .speculation. 

So far there is no hard evidence 
lhat Nehru intends to quit the Dal and 
return to the Congress. 

But. if you go by his Sunday inter¬ 
view. it (iocs seem clear that all the 
reasons he gave then for being disen¬ 
chanted with the government continue 
to be valid. Prices are still going up, 
the regime is still not using the present 
for the future, preferring instead to 
play caste politics, and his relationship 
with Rajiv has—if anything—im¬ 
proved. 

This does not necessarily mean that 
Nehru will cross over. But as V.P. 
Singh looks more and more like a 
loser, any politician—let alone one 
who disagreed with his policies— 
would begin to question the merit in 
sticking with him. 

And if recent political histor>’ has 
demonstrated anything, it is that no¬ 
body knows more about survival than 
Arun Nehru. • 
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Biju’s reservations 

The Orissa chief minister rejects the Mandal recommendations 


M emories of yesteryears haunt 
Biju Paliiaik. The Orissa 
chief minister remembers 
with a certain amount of trepidation 
how a snowballing students’ move¬ 
ment in 1*^64 had brought down a 
regime of which he was the de facto 
ruler. So this time, with students 
clamouring for the repealing of the 
Centre's reservation policy ba.scd on 
the Mandal Commission’s recom¬ 
mendations, Biju decided not to take 
any chances. 

More than three weeks after Prime 
Minister V.P. Singh announced his 
decision to implement the Mandal 
Commission report, Biju Patnaik 
turned it down, at least for Orissa, 


Biju Patnaik: taking no chancm 

saying that it was "full of errors and 
incongruities". And he had not even 
read the report fully, as he himself 
admitted at a news conference on 29 
August, where he denounced the com¬ 
mission’s recommendations and went 
as far a« to accuse V.P. Singh of 
"playing caste politics for getting 
votes". It was no secret that Biju was 
deeply worried over the anti- 
reservation stir at different places in 
the state, particularly in Bhu¬ 
baneswar, where it had turned violent. 
Moreover, there were ominous signs 
that the movement would not remain 
confined to the anti-quota issue alone, 
but would develop into an anti- 
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government agitation in general. 

The students and lawyers of Bhu¬ 
baneswar were already raising slogans 
like "death to the mad government" 
and the students of Rajdhani College 
had burnt effigies of the chief minis¬ 
ter. Many members of the Bhu¬ 
baneswar Bar Association took this 
opportunity to demand that Patnaik 
apologise for his alleged derogatory 
comments against the state's lawyers. 

Initially Patnaik did not come out 
openly against the reservation policy. 
Instead, he decided to wait and see 
which way the wind blew. In fact, his 
first response towards the student 
agitation was of initiating stern admi¬ 
nistrative measures. He tried to sup¬ 


press the movement by ordering the 
police to deal with students firmly in 
Bhubaneswar, where the stir was laun¬ 
ched. 

The police, therefore, went on a 
rampage, entering colleges and beat¬ 
ing up not only the students but also 
the administrative staff of the institu¬ 
tions. These actions only added 
fuel to the fire and the movement 
spread in a more violent form to 
Cuttack, where normal life was 
thrown out ot gear. And reports from 
other parts of the state also suggested 
that the movement was catching on 
and acquiring a state-wide character. 
What is more, the students began 


protesting against the police atrocities 
as well. 

The quick escalation of the agitation 
probably sounded the alarm in Biju’s 
mind. In 1964, a minor clash between 
a shopkeeper and the students of 
Ravenshaw college in Cuttack, in 
which the police and the administra¬ 
tion sided with the shopkeeper, de¬ 
veloped into a massive anti- 
government students' movement that 
ultimately brought down the govern¬ 
ment of the then chief minister Biren 
Mitra. Though Mitra headed the 
ministry, the real policy-maker was 
Biju, who was then the state Congress 
president. 

Biju knew that his government's 
record was not too bright. His decision 
to raise the daily wages of farm 
labourers from Rs 11 per day to Rs 25 
and asking the police to seek peimis- 
j sion before firing on attacking mobs 
I have made the people suspect his 
wisdom and have generated a tair 
measure of discontent in certain quar¬ 
ters. 

Biju feared that his opponents 
might capitalise on the students’ dis¬ 
affection and oust him. So, before 
time ran out, he decided to perform a 
volte-face. On 28 August, he wrote to 
Singh asking him to make two amend¬ 
ments to the commission's recom¬ 
mendations. First, he wanted an in¬ 
come ceiling, even for the backward 
castes, so that only those whose earn¬ 
ings were below the specified limit 
would be eligible for preferential 
treatment. Secondly, he suggested 
that the quotas should be maintained 
only for recruitment and not for prom¬ 
otions. 

But Biju knew that writing a letter 
was just not enough. Surely, he had to 
do something more to convince the 
angry students that he was genuinely 
opposing the reservation policy. So he 
called a press conference on 29 August 
to denounce the Mandal Commission 
report and to announce that he was 
not implementing it in Orissa. 

However, his turnaround may have 
come a little too late, for the students 
have shown no signs of relenting and 
the agitations continue despite his 
assurance. • 

Ssnnkf Pb Hmtda/BhubmmBwmr 
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The resignation drama 

Union law minister Dinesh Goswami quits the Cabinet in a 
huff, only to return three days later 


I t came as a bolt from the blue for 
Prime Minister V.P. Singh. At a 
time when his government is bat¬ 
tling for survival in the face of mount¬ 
ing odds, the sombre and staid Union 
law minister Dinesh Goswami drop¬ 
ped a bombshell. On the morning of 
28 August, Goswami sent in his res¬ 
ignation to the Prime Minister, own¬ 
ing moral responsibility for the sorry 
state of affairs in his home state, 
Assam. For the next two days, Goswa¬ 
mi steadfastly resisted all pressures 
from his Cabinet colleagues and the 
Assam chief minister, Prafulla Mahan- 
ta, to withdraw his resignation. But on 
the third day, he gave in. On 31 Au¬ 
gust, Dinesh Goswami returned to his 
office, which he had left in a huff just 
three days before. 

Dinesh Goswami, while being one 
of the five members of Parliament 
from the Asom Gana Parishad 
(AGP)-the party which rules 
Assam—is the only representative of 
this regional parly in the Cabinet. 
TTiat, according to him, had become 
an impediment for him. While Gosw'a- 
mi personally felt the National Front 
government had done a commendable 
job for Assam, his opinion was 
obviously not shared by the younger 
leaders of the ACjP and the more mili¬ 
tant members of the All Assam Stu¬ 
dents Union (AASU). Goswami be¬ 
gan to feel increasingly isolated and 
was frequently caught in the crossfire 
between the Centre and the AGP 
leadership. “How can 1 continue to be 
a member of the Union Cabinet as the 
sole represenatative of the state if I 
have no say in the politics of the 
state?'* he asked in his letter to the 
Prime Minister. 

During a conversation with Si n- 
DAY, Goswami explained that such 
problems were being faced not only by 
him, but by all leaders from the trou¬ 
bled states. “I don’t think the AGP is 
ignoring me. I have a very good rela¬ 
tionship with the chief minister, Pra¬ 
fulla Kumar Mahanta, and the other 
AGP leaders. It is just that in Assam, 
as in Punjab and Kashmir, the moder¬ 
ates arc slowly becoming irrelevant.'* 
Dinesh Goswami added that ever 


since he joined the Union Cabinet, he 
realised there was a difference of 
perception between him and the youn¬ 
ger breed of AGP leaders. “It is not a 
generation gap, just that the state is 
passing through a different atmos¬ 
phere. And with Assembly elections 
round the corner. I knew the battle 
lines would be drawn." 

Though Goswami insisted there was 
no immediate provocation behind his 
decision to quit the Cabinet, political 
observers fed his recent visit to his 
home state, w'hcn he was gheraoed by 



AASU activists, brought matters to a 
head. Before that. Union ."^nance 
minister Madhu Dandavate and home 
minister Mufli Midiammad Sayeed 
had visited Guwahali and were 
greeted bv black-flag waving demon¬ 
strators. Also. ?n bine this year, the 
ruling AGP government had orga¬ 
nised a successful Assam bandh. in 
protest against the Ccntie's lack¬ 
adaisical altitude towards the state. 
The ACiP has been demanding that 
the Illegal Migrants (Determination 
by Tribunals) Act of 1983 be scrapped 
and the scheme to pump excess crude 
oil out of Assam be dropped. 

Goswami’s grouse is that though he 
was continuously fighting for the cause 
of Assam in Cabinet meetings, he 
couldn't make his demands public for 
obvious reasons. The minister pointed 
out that the oil royalty to Assam had 


been increased, several refineries had 
been expanded and clearances given 
by the Centre for the setting up of a 
new multi-crorc gas ci acker plant in 
the state. And all this largely due to 
his efforts, ’i was fighting for all these 
things in the Cabinet, but the people 
ol Assam do not hear about them. On 
the other hand, being a Union minis¬ 
ter, I cannot speak very vocally about 
the problems of A^sam in Parliament. 
Therefnie, I thought I would be in a 
bcttci position to '-peak in Parliament 
if I was a mere MP. ‘ Goswami 


Goswami’s 
initial decision 
to resign had 
been 

precipitated by 
the general 
discontent in 
Assam towards 
the National 
Front 

government 


reasoned. 

His initial decision to resign, Gos¬ 
wami said, had been precipitated by 
the gencr.'il discontent in Assam to¬ 
wards the National Front government. 
“And" he said, “if that is the feeling, I 
lose my moral authority to remain in 
the Cabinet. After all. it is the people 
who will judge what 1 have been able 
to get foi them from New^ Delhi. 1 
cannot continue to be my own judge." 

Goswami's was obviously a very 
principled stand: he quit the central 
government since the people of his 
home Slate felt that the Centre was 
doing precious little to solve their 
problems. But then, under 
tremendous pre.ssure from the Prime 
Minister and his Cabinet colleagues, 
Dinesh Goswami ultimately withdrew 
his resignation. • 

RituSaHn/New Delhi 
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MANI-TALK 


MANI SHANKAR AIYAR 


The Raja of Mandal 


rhis man will stop at nothing in his quest for power 


rhc British de¬ 
scribe their form 
’i of government as 

1 “muddling 

^ through”. The 

T Raja of Manda 

* ^ describes his as 

* ■ m a n d a 1 I n g 
through”! 

^ Cornered by 

the T a u. 

threatened by Arun Nehru, intimi¬ 
dated by his own backward MPs, in 
the minatory person of Ram Avadesh 
Singh Yadav, and forewarned by his 
astrologer-in-residcnce that the end is. 
indeed, nigh, our Raja of Manda docs 
a quick change of garb and emerges 
{gillie! gillie!) as the Raja of Mandal. 

1 If he began his political career as a 
Praja Socialist whose feudal retainers 
called him the “Raja Saheb”. he end.s 
the roller-coaster ride as a Prime 
Minister who won't stand for pointers 
to poverty “diluting” the exquisite 
chopping up of our community into 
3,473 finely divided castes and sub¬ 
castes! The culmination of our Prime 
Minister's art of managing contradic¬ 
tions is that his contradictions arc now 
managing him! 

We—that IS. the 82 per cent of us 
who did not vote for the Janata Dal in 
the last elections—have, of course, 
always known that, in the end, it 
would come to this—even if the editor 
of the Indian Express disingenuously 
protests that he didn’t. For, we knew, 
that one who puts together a' political 
platform based on no conception of 
the nation but solely on the calculus of 
adding one caste to another, one 
vertebra to another, one vested in¬ 
terest to another, can end up only 
prcKlaiming that the whole is less than 
the sum of each of its cqit^nent 
parts. AJGAR is not the 

acronym for Ahir-Jat-Gujpr-and- 
Rajput. Ajgar is also the Hindi for the 
boa constrictor—the serpent which 
swallows its victims whole! 


I gosernment the obligation to set up a 
commissu)!) to identify and recom¬ 
mend the special measures needed to 
secure the social, economic and edu¬ 
cational emancipation of the back¬ 
ward classes. The expression “back¬ 
ward castes” was deliberately 
eschewed because our founding 
fathers had driven the communalisls 
to Paki.stan and the casteists under¬ 
ground. Worsted at the hustings, the 
casteists crept back thnnigh the wood¬ 
work during the sittings of the Kalel- 
kar Commission. Kakasaheb was, 
thus, left bemoaning that “in the 
pre.scnl context, the words ‘sections 
and classes' can mean nothing hut 
castes, and no other interpretation is 
feasible” (para 56 of his 137 paragraph 
letter, not to mention two lengthy 
postscript.s, forwarding the report of 
the Commission to the President of 


India) 


Me regretted that the main consequ¬ 
ence of the inquiry conducted by his 
Commission was that “caste- 
consciousness, caste loyalties and 
caste aspirations have increased 
throughout the country" (para 58). 
And he added with infinite sadness: 
“Communalism and casicisrn arc 
bound to destroy the unity of the 
nation and narrow down the aspira¬ 
tions of oui people” (para 5^)). Which 
led him to three major conclusions, 
first, that “two years of experience (i c 
the two years from 1953 to 1955 during 
which the Commission had held its 
deliberations) have convinced us of 
the dangers of the spread of casteism” 
(para (>0); second, that "backwardness 
should be studied from the point of 


view of the individual and. at most. 


that of the family ’ (para 64); and 


third, that w'e must “try to find criteria 


of backwardness that would eschew 


















ideas of caste or class" (para 65). 

'rhiiiy-fivc ycais after Kalclkar (af¬ 
ter whom, so few ot my erstwhile civil 
service colleagues seem to remember, 
the Delhi habits’ colony of Kaka 
Napr is named)—35 years posl- 
Kaiclkiir, we have as Prime Minister 
of India a Robber Baron who has the 
gall to proclaim in Parliament that the 
"introduction of economic criteria will 
dilute the purposes for which the 
Mandal Commission was established”! 
Here we have a Prime Minister- who 
has packed his own secretariat with 
forwards extending from a Brahmin 
principal sccretaiy and a Brahmin 
cabinet secretary to a Brahmin private 
secretary, a sheaf of Brahmin addi¬ 
tional secretaries and serried ranks of 
sundry forwards: why not start with 27 
per cent leservalion in PMO?!—as I 
w'as saying, here we have a Prime 
Minister' who reiected the Mandal 
Commission when he was chief minis¬ 
ter ot Uttar Pradesh, circa IS)S()-4S2, 
remember? telling us now that Man¬ 
dal is of such ovcivvhelmmg import¬ 
ance that, following a brief discussion 
in Cabinet (on an agenda which did 
not even list the Mandal Report in the 
order of business!) a matter that has 


been pending for ten years, needs 
immediate disposal. (Would that such 
despatch were shown over Bofors! 
How now, V.P. Singh, what were you 
up to in Stockholm in the summer of 
1985? And what little game have you 
and your commerce minister been 
playing since then?) 

B ut, to get back to the issue at 
hand—class without economic 
criteria? Karl Marx denounced the 
socialist thinkers who preceded him 
(Proudhon, Robert Owen, Saint 
Simon and the others) as “Utopian 
socialists" because they did not under¬ 
stand the relationship between class 
and economic criteria. He described 
his own socialism as “scientific” pre¬ 
cisely because it established the nexus 
between '*class** and the “means of 
production”. Those who owned the 
means of production were the 
“bourgeoisie" Those who worked the 
means of production were the “pro¬ 
letariat”. Because the bourgeoisie 
owned the means of production, it 
controlled the stale. And because the 
proletariat merely worked the means 
of production, it was exploited by the 
bourgeoisie through the state. Hence, 


the forces of dialectical materialism 
would force through a class conflict 
which would destroy the bourgeoisie 
and culminate in the withering away of 
the state itself. A century after Das 
Kapital, we have our homegrown 
Marxists extending (heir principled 
Marxist support to a landlord compra¬ 
dor (another vintage communist 
abuse) who says “class” will he “di¬ 
luted" if economic crilern arc brought 
in! As poor Marx turns m his grave in 
the Fiighgate Cemetry, the grave¬ 
diggers have taken to calling him 
Revolving Karl' 

Nothing could be more ign.ybic—or, 
indeed, more short-Nighted even from 
the electoral point of view- -than the 
caste war which ihc Raja ot Manda 
has unicased upon our counirv When 
Gandhiji started his fast unto death in 
the Yervada Jail in Poona in 1932, 
doubtless there were political “advis¬ 
ers" whispering in his ear (even as his 
opponents exulted for (he same reason 
without) that, with elections likely 
after the London Round Table C'on- 
ference, and Thakur and Bhumihar 
/amindars “resentful”, the Muslims 
“alienated", the Sikhs “disturbed", 
the Christians “traitorous", the Hari- 
jans “lost” and the tribals "oiit". the 
best course, on the whole, would be to 
consolidate the swarna jafi Hindus. 
But the Mahatma was the Mahatma 
precisely because he said, “No". (He 
also, incidentally, swept the polls! 
Nothing in the Indian democratic ex¬ 
perience shows that the road to elec¬ 
toral victory is pa'ed with casteist 
stones.) Gandhi|i refused to counte¬ 
nance the division of Hindu society 
into separate electorates for the caste 
Hindus and the “Untouchables". He 
put his life on the line. Fie negotiated 
an agreement with Dr Ambcdkar, 
known to history as the Yervada Pact, 
which established the principle of 
general constituencies for all, w'ith 
some reserved for Scheduled Caste/ 
Scheduled Tribe (SC7ST) candidates 
alone, thus ensuring that while legisla¬ 
tures would have several SC/ST mem¬ 
bers, none would be elected exclusive¬ 
ly by an SC/ST electorate, nor. in 
non-reserved constituencies, would 
any other candidate secure election 
without the electoral backing of SC'ST 
voters. In a stroke, criminal in)ustice 
of centuries was ended, and the unity 
of the community (as also of the 
aiuntry) was ensured. It is a national 
consensus that has endured for six 
decades. 



V.P* Singh: Cornered by the Tau, threatened by Arun Nehru, intimidated 
by his own backward MPs, forewarned by his astrologer-in-residence, our 
Raja of Manda does a quick change of garb and emerges as the Raja of 
Mandal 
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J awaharlal Nehru gave the quietus to 
the Kalelkar Commission Report 
precisely because* Kakasahcb's subse¬ 
quent forebodings notwithstanding, 
the Commission itself hud defined 
“class” exclusively in terms of “caste”. 
It was the Janata government, which 
assumed office in 1977 to loud hosan¬ 
nas from Arun Shouric and his 
ilk, who took the utterly retrograde 
step of selecting from their ranks the 
most avowed e-iisteist of them all, the 
truly backward B P. MandaL to head 
a Commission whose mandate was to 
rake over all the issues already gone 
into by the Kalelkar Commission. In 
the quarter century that elapsed be¬ 
tween Kakasahcb's exertions and 
Mandal's last will and testament, the 
country made enormous progress m 
de-linking “caste” from “classWhat 
Mandal did was to re-establish the 
nexus and equate siK'ial progre.ss with 
the augmentation of the number of 
“backward castes”, that is, from 
around 2,0(K) under Kalelkar to up¬ 
wards of 3,500 in the Mandal Yuga. 

Where was Arun Shourie when 
Morarji & Co. thus revived casteism? 
Loudly applauding on the sidelines, 
that's where he was. Where was Arun 
Shourie when they appointed Man¬ 
dal— of all people—to head the Com¬ 
mission? (Kalelkar's description of the 
interests which the man represented 
fits so perfectly that I cannot resist the 
temptation to quote him in cxr^nbo’ 
“there are certain cr^mmimilies who 
arc financially well-off and. yet, are 
educationally backward, and a good 
many of them have been dominating 
society, especially in rural areas"! My 
exclamation—but that's from para %. 
See also para “The extremely 
backward communities are mostly the 
victims of the domination of the pri¬ 
vileged and domindnt communities 
among the backward classes. It would 
be a mockery of justice to allow such 
dominant communities to claim to be 
the natural leaders of the victims of 
their domination.”) 

But, to get back to my question; 
Where was Shourie when the govern¬ 
ment of his dreams proved exactly 
what a load of rubbish they were when 
they picked on B.P. Mandal, out of a 
hundred casteisis, to do their dirty 
work for them? Shourie was silent— 
no. not on cvervthing (toi Shourie 
cannot go to sleep till he has bad- 
mouthed at least one (landhi!) But 
silent, certainly, on what his mentors 
(or were they his dupes?) in the Janata 
government were up to. And where 
was Shourie when Mandal submitted 



Arun Shourie: A dangerous political 
operative who is using his pen to 
bring the BJP to power 


his report? Drying his tears, doubt¬ 
less, that Indiraji was back as Prime 
Minister. But diil he ever have the 
courage—or conviction—to laud In¬ 
diraji for not implementing the Re¬ 
port—and p!ecis6ly because she was 
unable to forge any national consensus 
on Mandal's equation of caste with 
class? 

It IS only in the last 15 ycais that the 
generality of our newspaper reading 
public has had to suffer Arun 
wS h o u r i e ’ s hypocritical s e I f - 
righteousne.ss. I have known it for 
twice that lime—for Arun and I were 
in the same economics honours class 
at the same Delhi University college 
three decades aco. It comes as no 
surprise to me. therefore, to see that 
the young fraud of the late Fifties has 
grown into the middle-aged fraud of 
the Nineties. F'Isc, how docs Arun 
Shourie explain this conundrum: the 
National Front manifesto clearly and 
unambiguously stated that the NF 
government would, without any re¬ 
servation, implement the Mandal 
Commission Report in toto. (So, in¬ 
cidentally, did the party of communal- 
ists ihat IS truly after Shourie's heart, 
the BJP--but we ll come to that in a 
minute.) When V.P. Singh, in the 


November elections, promised to 
Mandalise our country, what was 
Shourie doing? I’ll remind you—even 
if Shourie has forgotten: he and the 
rest of the chandal chowkdi were 
cheering VP^ on! Blinded by his 
utterly personalised hatred of Rajiv 
Gandhi—and spurred on by his true 
gurus in the BJP—Shourie led the 
brigade that defamed Rajiv on Bofors. 
and then cheered himself hoarse when 
the two Bofors conspirators, Arun 
Nehru (not the eminence grise of the 
Bofors deal, as the Swedish diplomat 
has described him, but surely the 
eminence gros : please, please look 
that up in a good French-English 
dictionary) and Vishwanath Pratap 
Singh, were installed as the dadus of 
India! What is the point of Shouric 
today quoting V.P. Singh as saying he 
wouldn't stand from Allahabad and 
then standing; and wouldn't run for 
the prime ministership—and then 
sprinting? Is it only now that Shourie's 
painstaking researches have turned up 
these gems? Docs he not read his own 
front page? Docs he not read whai he 
himself wrile^? 

But let us not be befooled. Arun 
Shourie is not a hapless victim of 
dyslexia (the inability to read and 
write) or amnesia (the inabilily to 
remember). Nor is he a Socrates in 
search of hemlock. Shourie is a 
dangerous political operative, who is 
using his pen to bring the BJP to 
power (So am I. a dangcrinis political 
operative, who is using his pen to 
bring the Congress to power - hut I 
openly proclaim my political purpose. 

I am not an unctuous hypocrite mas¬ 
querading as an “investigative journal¬ 
ist”. W'hcn Swami Shourie finally dons 
a saffron safari suit, we will finally see 
a wolf in wolfs clothing!) 

As their tryst with R.im Jan- 
mahhoomi draws nearer, the BJP 
has come to believe that its hour has 
struck. The press is its chosen 
instrument for destroying the Janata 
Dal. The Tau is gone. Arun Nehru is 
on his way out. Shourie has been 
earmarked as V.P. Singh's hitman. In 
a few weeks from now, the Lok Sabha 
will be dissolved and fresh elections 
called. The BJP's bluff will also he 
called as Rajiv Gandhi rides hack to 
South Block. And we can then give 
Shourie a quiet political burial, in¬ 
scribing on the headstone of the grave 
over his ambitions: “Lies! Lies! LIES! 
R.LP.” • 


Thff views expressed m this ariicle are those of its author 
and do not purport to constitute an official stateinent of 
the Congress party's position. 
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Mindyour 

LANGUAGE! 

She fell in 

with the 
idea of an Indo-pop 
aggregation readily 
enough. And teamed up 
with Boy George to 
form the West India 
company. 

But even before the 
new group had begun 
recording, Asha Bhosle 
was consumed by self¬ 
doubt. Would her 
Marathi-accented En¬ 
glish be good enough for 
the Boy? Or would she 
be laughed out of the 
studio when she burst 
into song? 

Whatever the reac¬ 
tion, Bhosle was taking 
no chances. And began 
working on cultivating 



lAfI m iMb ri -** -» 
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an upper-class Brit ac¬ 
cent in time for the first 
recording. 

As it turned out, she 
needn’t have bothered. 
For Stephen Luscombe, 
the star synthesiser of 
the UK group Blanc¬ 
mange dissolved into un¬ 
controllable giggles 


when he heard the new, 
improved Bhosle. 

“Shet up, Ashah," he 
recovered to advice, 
“you’re sounding 
stoopid.’’ 

And a relieved Bhosle 
reverted to her desi dic¬ 
tion 


Inwithtipu, 

OUT WITH 
TINNU 

jHIIHIIIIH When 
HHIHI retired from 
the world of modelling 
to take up photography, 
everybody thought that 
Malvika Tiwari would 
now remain behind the 


camera forever and 
ever. 

They had reckoned 
without Tinnu Anand, 
though. The director, 
exercising his not incon¬ 
siderable charm, man¬ 
aged to persuade Tiwari 
to sign up as leading lady 
of his next film. 

But even before pro¬ 
ducer Shums Merchant 
could decide on the title 


of the movie, Malvika 
was dropped. 

Why? 

Apparently, the dim¬ 
pled debutante had wel¬ 
shed on an understand¬ 
ing reached with Tinnu, 
and agreed to play 
Tipu’s wife in the tele¬ 
serial The Sword Of 
Tipu Sultan. 

Anand insisted qn ex¬ 
clusivity. 

The lady refused. 

And found herself out 
of the film. 



ataMha Tiwari (fw’Ml) In 
Tinnu Anamra (abova) 
unnamndflmtalia 
piwfarrad T^w 



Birthday 

GREET INGS 

■■■■llll On 27 Au- 
■HHI gust, the 
Mother turned 80. And 
greetings came from all 
over the world on the 
occasion, with Pope 
John Paul II and Ger¬ 
man Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl prominent among 
those who wrote in. 

Mother Teresa, 
however, spent the day 
in retreat, praying to 
God to grant her the 
wisdom to choose an 
able successor (the elec¬ 
tion of the new superior- 



MoMiar Taram 80 yaara 
and goinc atmng 


general of the Missionar¬ 
ies of Charity Order was 
due in a week’s time). 
Members of her con¬ 
gregation offered mass 
and thanksgiving to God 
“for the gift of Mother 
Teresa to society, to the 
poor and to the world”. 

The Mother insisted 
that she didn’t want any 
homage. “The only thing 
that will make me hap¬ 
py," she said, “is that all 
those who see the good 
being done may be led to 
give glory to God, and 
be helped to recognise 
the presence of God in 
the poor and to love and 
serve them.” 
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Yes TO 

FILMS 


Kishori 
Amonkar, 
one of the prime expo¬ 
nents of the Kirana ghar- 
ana of Hindustani clas¬ 
sical music, has always 
shied away from the 
crass commercialism of 
Hindi cinema. And re¬ 
solutely steered clear of 
films after singing for V. 
Shantaram’s Geet Gaya 
Patharon Ne, a couple of 
decades ago. 

Now, after all these 
years, Amonkar has 
changed her mind about 
Bombay’s film world, 
and decided to sing for 
Govind {Aakrosh, Ardh 
Satya, Tamos) Nihalani’s 
forthcoming film 
Drishti. 

According to Nihala- 
ni, the film, which ex- 


This is your 

CAPTAIN 

Ever since 

her Miss 

Asia days, she’s been a 
bit of a hi^-flier. Small 
wonder then, that Air 
India picked on Zeenat 
Aman to play the lead in 
their video film Flights 
To Wonderland. 

Scheduled for viewing 
on the airlines’ long-haul 
flights, the audio-visual 
treat has Captain 2^nat 
taking a group of kids to 
palaces among the 
clouds, which have sun¬ 
shine for domes, and 
whose inhabitants are 
straight out of Aesop’s 
Fables. 

After the success with 
her perfume, it should 
si^l an interesting re¬ 
turn to celluloid for 
Aman. 



plores the man-woman 
relationship in a mar¬ 
riage, will not feature 
the conventional back¬ 
ground musical score to 
underline emotional 
movements. Instead, the 
director will rely on voc¬ 
al renderings in between 
the scenes to achieve a 


similar effect. 

Here’s where Kishori j 
Amonkar comes in. The . 
musical virtuoso will sing i 
ragas appropriate to the 
moment to hold the 
viewers spellbound. 

And, ho]^s Nihalani, 
keep the cash registers 
ringing. 


Prize work 

He’s never 
IHHHIi been un¬ 
known in media circles. 
But the success of The 
Great Indian Novel cata¬ 
pulted Shashi Tharoor to 
instant fame. 

Published by Penguin 
India in September 
1989, to overwhelming 
critical acclaim, the 
book, based on the 
Mahabharat, has sold 
nearly 10,000 copies in 
India alone, and is in its 
fourth reprint. 

And now, the Com¬ 
monwealth Foundation 



has decided to award the 
Eurasian Regional Beat 
Book Winner prize to 
Tharoor for htt maiden 
novel. The writer has 
been invited to Sydney to 
receive the £S00 prize OB 
31 October. And he now 
becomes one of the con¬ 
tenders for the Com¬ 
monwealth Writers 
Prize, udiich will be 
awarded to one of the 
five regional winners. 

But no, Tharoor is not 
willing to speculate on 
his chances to swing that 
one. • 
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All that glitters... 

Four centuries later, the Banarasi silk industry is still thriving 


I t is an industry, if a few 
thousand handloom units scat¬ 
tered among the poky, ill-lit 
bylanes of Banaras, operated by 
women, children and a few mas¬ 
ter craftsmen, with no fixed hours of 
work, wages, bonuses, holidays or 
compensatory schemes, can be so 
termed. But never mind the primitive 
nature of the trade and the obsolete 
methods of production: the Banarasi 
silk industry manages to produce sher- 
wants, dress lengths and, of course, 
the fabled saris worth around Rs 240 
crores every year. 

For a singularly disorganised busi¬ 
ness, the Banarasi silk industry hasn't 
been doing too badly. Consider the 
figures. According to the Central Silk 
Board, Banarasi saris and dress 
lengths worth Rs 4.82 crores were ex¬ 
ported (to the Middle East, Canada, 
United Kingdom, USA, Mauritius, 
Singapore and Malayasia) in 1987-88. 
In 19®, the figure rose to Rs 5.50 
crores, and the first six months of 1990 
alone recorded trade of Rs 5.70 
crores. 

The domestic scene was equally 
promising, with the Uttar Pradesh 
Handloom Corporation distributing 
silk yam worth Rs 18.57 lakhs and 
procuring finished goods worth Rs 
113.62 l^hs in 19®. By June 1990, 
the corporation had given yam worth 
Rs 12.36 lakhs and obtained finished 
goods worth Rs 48.22 lakhs. The tur¬ 
nover of the corporation’s seven retail 
outfits in Varanasi alone amounted to 
Rs one crore and 14 lakhs. There was 
money in zari, even if it never really 
percolated down to the worker on the 
loom. 

The real boom, however, was in the 
export sector, and catching on to the 
trend, many manufacturers opted for 
a complete switchover. One of them, 
Abdul Baashik, explains: “The auc- 
oess of the carpet industry (ba|||^ 
Bhadoi near Banaras) was an^p- 
opener to us. Its existence also iSmi- 
tated our export channels and we 
could familiarise ourselves ,^h tne 
procedural formalities. ” ^ I 

It helped, in this connectiqp, that 
the second generation of mahefactur- 


ers were less conservative, travelled 
abroad regularly, acquainted them- 
selv^ with the latest styles through 
fashion magazines and incorporated 
them to their designs. “But the most 
important reason,” says Baashik, “is 
the business we have been getting 
from the Middle East. The Gulf coun¬ 
tries have changed our naseeb (des¬ 
tiny).” 

Not that the home market is res¬ 
tricted, either. The demand for Banar¬ 
asi silks—or even organzas and tissues 
done with brocade—^has persisted de¬ 
spite the new-fangled products on 
offer. The reason, say manufacturers, 
has to do with the quality of the 
weave; every sari is distinctive and an 
artistic creation in its own right, and 
the mass-produced wares on sale are 


no competition. 

T he precise origins of the trade are 
shrouded in myste^, though there 
are several versions going around. The 
earliest reference to it comes in the 
writings of Ralph Fitch, a 16th century 
figure, who recorded that the silk tur¬ 
bans of Mughal royalty were made in 
Banaras. Tavernier, a 17th century 
French itinerant, substantiated the 
account of the flourishing textile in¬ 
dustry. Apparently, around this time, 
several silk weavers from Surat mi¬ 
grated to Banaras, and imparted their 
skills to the Muslim craftsmen of 
Faizabad district, at the behest of the 
local Raja. 

Such conventional colours as red, 
bright pink, deep purple and verdant 
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green were favoured to highlight the | 
bold jangla patterns of leafy trees, 
flowers, birds, butterflies, deer and 
paan, spun in pure gold and silver 
zari, which was manufactured locally. 
But with the growing popularity of 
these silks abroad, especially in Eng¬ 
land (manufacturers still talk with 
ride of the time master weaver Sub- 
an Mia was invited to Queen Victor¬ 
ia's coronation), the colours and de¬ 
signs used had to be suitably modified. 
The new patterns were generally 
adapted from imported En^ish wall¬ 
paper. 

Some enterprising customers came 
up with original ideas. A British 
buyer, some 70 years ago, was asked 
to suggest a new design. By way of 
answer, he simply placed a gold mohar 
(coin) on the brocade length. Today, 
this motif, known in trade parlance as 
ashrafi buti, is a part of every desig¬ 
ner’s repertoire. 

Tibet and Nepal used to be impor¬ 
tant customers, and special gyasas 
(prayer mats in brocade), spun in rich, 
baroque style, were made for them. 
Even today, a leading manufacturer. 


Haji Moinuddin, makes gyasas^ of 
four-metre silk lengths, which he 
claims are smuggled into Tibet 
through Dharamsala and such con¬ 
duits. 

The Arabi pat, a dress length, has 
been specially fabricated for the Mid¬ 
dle Eastern market, with certain royal 
families contributing their own de¬ 
signs. Master craftsman Abdul Aziz, 
for instance, spun a sample for the 
Saudi Arabian royalty in red silk- 
satin, embodying their insignia of a 
pair of crossed swords. 

Much of the yarn used came from 
China and Japan. But imports stopped 
with the Second World War, and 
manufacturers were reduced to using 
Mysore yarn. Today, most weavers 
use Chinese yarn, smuggled through 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 

O f late, the industry has witnessed 
technological upgradation of 
sorts, with the coming of the power- 
loom. But it hasn’t found too many 
takers, despite the fact that it can pro¬ 
duce three or four saris a day as 
against the one per week a handloom 


does. In Varanasi district alone, there 
are 1.5 lakh handloom units to 12,fX)0 
powerloom ones. According to 
Riazuddiii, a small-scale manufacturer 
and prominent activist of the Weavers 
Welfare Association, this disparity is 
due to ^'erratic power supply, the in¬ 
ability to produce traditional designs 
on powerloom and a general resist¬ 
ance to change on the part of the 
manufacturers". 

Among the traditional trade prac¬ 
tices which persist to this day is the use 
of child labour. The reason proffered 
for employing children is that their 
nimble fingers can best execute the 
dextrous tasks which are involved in 
the weaving of yarn. The official story 
is that all the child workers belong to 
the manufacturer’s family. But inves¬ 
tigations reveal that they are hired 
workers, who are paid no wages, on 
the grounds that they are apprentices. 
Nobody is- quite sure how long the 
apprenticeship lasts. The manufactur¬ 
ers pay an advance—around Rs 
5,0CH)—to their guardians, and the 
children are reduced to the status of 
bonded labourers. 

Rough estimates have it that one 
lakh children are employed by the in¬ 
dustry. Manufacturers insist that this 
is only because older workers prefer to 
work for the carpet industry of Bha- 
doi. The emergence of Banaras as a 
major tourist centre also has some¬ 
thing to do with it, with most adults 
choosing to work in hotels or as 
guides. 

Children, however, do not qualify j 
for these jobs. And the manufacturers 
prefer to employ them, since they 
don't have to be paid regular wages, 
either. Naiyyab’s (12) is a typical case. 
His father took an advance from the 
manufacturer, and Naiyyab and his 
brothers were put to work on the 
loom. They work approximately for 12 
hours a day, with a half-hour break for 
lunch, and spend the odd holiday per¬ 
forming household chores. 

There isn’t much hope of advance¬ 
ment, either. After working for nearly 
12 years, Yaseer gets only Rs 450 a 
month and that only because he has 
managed to master a particularly com¬ 
plex motif. Not surprisingly then, 
there are frequent cases of the child 
workers running away, only to be 
caught up with in Bombay or Surat 
and brought right back to the looms. 

In all this, however, the trade 
flourishes. And the Banarasi silk in¬ 
dustry continues to do great 
business.# 
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HOME SHOPPING 


IPs in the maB 


Burlingtons' kicks off India’s armchair consumerism 


F rom slacks, Bermuda shorts 
and pullovers to slick ling¬ 
erie and toddlers* jump¬ 
suits. From contraceptives, 
cutlery and electronic items 
to sports equipment, cordless tele¬ 
phones and linen. India's first home 
shopping catalogue, brought out by 
Burlingtons* Home Shopping Pvt. 
Ltd, a division of the Burlingtons' 
Group, offers a total of 460 items for 
everyday wear, leisure and utility for 
the country's well-heeled, conveni¬ 
ence-minded shoppers. '*You could 
say we are delivering on approval,” 
says Andr6 Kapur, Burlingtons’ chair¬ 
man and managing director, ”lf you 
like it, you keep it. And if you don't, 
we take it back.” With a full refund. 

Tlie assumption, however, is that 
there will not be many returns. 
“We’ve put in a lot of effort into mak- | 
ing sure that people will be satisfied 
with the products,” says Kapur. For 
starters, the goods on sale are from 
top Indian manufacturers—cutlery ' 
from Kishco, menswear from Louis | 
Philipe, Benetton and Zodiac, and 
shoes from Lotto, among others. Burl¬ 
ingtons* will be acting as a mailbox 
retailer for the manufacturers, but will 
market their products under its own 
label to retain the exclusive touch. 

The Bombay-based Burlingtons* 
Group, a Rs 75 crore a year outfit with 
three major lines of business—gar¬ 



ment manufacture and export, retail¬ 
ing at home, and acting as buying 
agents for some of the world’s biggest 
names such as Bloomingdale's of New 
York, Lord & Taylor and the Neiman 
Marcus retail operations based in Dal¬ 
las, Texas—launched its six-monthly 
catalogue in August. The initial target 
audience is the Rs 8,000 a month-plu.s 
earnings bracket, culled from the list 
of Mastercard, Visa and Diners Club 
credit card holders, a select group of 
highly paid and urbanised clientele. 
Business could be worth as much as Rs 
10 crores for the first year, says 
Kapur. 


Later, after business 
picks up, Burlingtons’ 
plans to add the Rs 
5,000 a month segment 
to its marketing effort. 
For a very good reason: 
Kapur estimates the 
home shopping market 
to be potentially worth a 
staggering Rs 1,000 
crores a year. The more 
India’s middle and up¬ 
per middle classes grow 
in numbers and get used 
to the idea of purchasing 
things from a single 
point outlet without 
having to make a trip to 
the marketplace, the 
more it will make the 
idea seem like a bonanza. A lot of 
entrepreneurs will be keeping a close 
watch on the Burlingtons’ venture. If 
it clicks, urban India could well be 
inundated with a string of home shop¬ 
ping catalogue operations. 

For that kind of market, the work 
that has gone into Burlingtons' Home 
Shopping has more to do with a bit of 
research, good timing and law over¬ 
heads. llie group commissioned Kir- 
loskar Consultants Ltd of Pune to con¬ 
duct a market survey, and results 
showed that out of 1,450 respondents 
interviewed, more than a thousand 
showed their willingness to opt for 
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Animal house 


The bears have taken a beating, and the bulls 
are giving share market experts 
confidence—and nightmares 


borne shopping—^70 per cent positive 
response. That was enough to get 
Kapur perked up about the whole 
idea. 

After that, it was just a question of 
buying floor space in the New Okhla 
Industrial Estate near New Delhi— 
which is the centre for accepting 
orders, processing them and shipping 
the goods out. Backed, of course, by a 
slickly produced catalogue—with 
Bombay’s top models, Meher Jesia, 
Mustafa Eisa, Suzanne Sabloak and 
Nasser Abdullah, among others, to 
tout the products—priced at a reason¬ 
able Rs 30. The orders will be tracked 
and processed by computet, and, say 
company executives, will reach cus¬ 
tomers within three weeks. 

Kapur claims that the catalogued 
products are priced at 25 to 40 per cent 
below market prices. While that is de¬ 
batable—pullovers for Rs 425, Lotto 
sneakers for Rs 595, etc.—^what is not 
is the convenience of the shopping. 
And this is where Kapur’s claim of 
lower prices checks out. Prices are 
inclusive of postage and handling 
charges, which are considerably 
cheaper than driving a distance to 
shop; worse, going to a number of 
shops in the virtual absence of super¬ 
markets and the department store 
concept in India. Besides, an order for 
more than five items guarantees a five 
per cent discount on the entire 
purchase order. Payments can be 
made by money order, cheque or 
VPP, or credit cards. For Grindlays 
Visa card holders, there is another 
facility: the option to pay for purch¬ 
ases in instalments over a year. 

These options should draw custom¬ 
er support. And Kapur .says he has 
things worked out to combat dis¬ 
appointment. Ironically, because of 
the catalogue’s production quality. ’Tt 
is not so much a question of conform¬ 
ing to the description of a product in 
the catalogue...every item is pre¬ 
sented at its best in the photo using 
professional models and photo¬ 
graphers, so the reality can sometimes 
be disappointing.’* 

Kapur is guarding against that even¬ 
tuality by picking top names as sup¬ 
pliers,as well as appointing the Soci- 
6t6 G^ndrale de Surveillance, an in¬ 
ternational agency that monitors the 
ouality of export items before they are 
shipped out—^to keep track of the sup¬ 
pliers* goods. Even if that does not 
work out, consumers can rest easy on 
one count, one that really matters. 
The money back guarantee. • 

L&wkm DbUt / C^kuWi 
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I n end-August, presidents of various 
stock exchanges met in New Delhi 
for a panic meeting. The outcome: a 
decision to ask stock brokers to li¬ 
quidate their carried forward busine ss 
by at least 50 per cent in eight key 
scrips—Associated Cement Cos, 
Baroda Rayon, Tata Tea, Tata Power, 
TELCO, Tata Steel, Orkay and Re¬ 
liance Industries Ltd. The reason: an 
attempt to cool their share prices, and 
the stock markets, which should show 
signs of slowing down, but have not 
done anything of the sort. 

In fact, market prices have gone 
through the roof. The Bombay Stock 
Exchange's (BSE) sensitive index, 
based on 30 scrip movements, hit an 
all-time high of 1,247 on 30 August, a 
96 point jump from the previous high 
of 1,151 recorded just four days earlier. 
Even a dip on 28 August recovered, 
and the galloping bulls held on to the 
advantage. Using broader points of 
reference showed the same trend. The 
Business Standard index of ordinary 


share prices (which incluJcs all indus¬ 
tries countrywide) was pegged at 
611.63 on 31 August, an almost 120 
point jump from end-July. Market 
analysts estimate that shareholders 
may have gained as mucfi as Rs 24,000 
crores in the past tw^o months, thanks 
to an increase in stock value across the 
board. 

Most analysts would say this is a 
good thing, indicative of the strength 
of the market, indicative of a resurg¬ 
ence, and reminiscent of the boom ! 
days of 1985. Despite a floundering 
economy, lesser number of new issues 
in the market compared to last year, 
the Gulf crisis which is already telling 
on India's oil stockpile, and the poli¬ 
tical chaos in New Delhi. In fact, the 
presence of a boom when stock mar¬ 
kets worldwide are showing signs of a 
bust, appears to be a case of incredible 
timing. 

‘it is not a question of timing,” says 
Manoj Morarka. a financial analyst 
with the stock broking firm of Balliwa- 
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"We are woltied alMitt tlieiV 

' ...... 

Bombay Stock Exdwnge executive diKctor M.H. Mayya the' 

^uire market boom 


M.R. Mayya has seen if all- 
stock market rises mdfaUs, booms 
and busts, sanity and insanity. It b 
idl a part of the share game. Thb 
dme, however, there a a sense of 
dejavu. The seasoned analyst, who 
runs India’s largest exchange and b 
one of the most respected names in 
shareoix b worried. The market b 
overheated, he feeb, and unless 
someone reins in the spectdators 
with a delicate touch, dtere could be 
chaos, tmd investors could be batSy 
hurt. In a frightening replay ^ 
1986. Mayya spoke to Sunday last 
week, dbcussing hb views and: 
fears. Excerpts from the interview: 

Sunday: How mucli of the ^ceent 
boon at the slock norkcls ie dae to . 
specoiotlon, ood how im^ of it Is 
thmks to genalae investors toldng 
an interest? 

M.R. Mayjra: A significant portion 
of the spectacular rise in share 
prices, pattioilarly in the last two 
weeks is due to speculative fiwoes. 
The initial rise, that Is, between 
mid-June and end-July could be 
attributed to various fun¬ 
damentals. 

But the rise continued despite 
strict actkm hy the BSE (Bombay. 
Stock Exchange) audiorkies from . 
31 July tmwards. On the contfaiy, 
the developments in the Ktiddie 
East, and other intenud factors, 
should have led to a softonu^ of 
prices. But the hardening re¬ 
mained on excessive specuuition 
pressure in the market. I woOld, 
however, hasten to atM Riat it is . 
di£Bcult to quantify the exact exr 
tent of the rise that is due to sotdy' 
speculative pressures. 

Qt What makes yon so sure that 
Ihwe b exccarive specutoHon?, 

A: One of the yardsticks for jib¬ 
ing whether there is excesave 
eolation or not is the price eaniuig 
ratio (PER) of the shares. The 
PER for the 100 companies thiit 
/ oonstitute the BlSE national 'index. 
; was 14.ti last year. Today, it'b 


23>,03. This b indicative of the fimt 
that it is a speculative rise. If you 
have a 23 times earning capadty, 
then it riiows the rise is much hign- 
rt than warranted by the corporate 
results. My overall view is tiiat it is 
an overbought market, and cannot 
sustain (itodf) for long. It has to 
find its level. 


Q: According to some mock mmlMl 
experts, nnrtiial ftmds, whldi are 
fhiBh with ntoomr, have contrflNitcd 
to the rise hi share mtees. They 
have been buying heavBy. 

As'The mutual fun^ have unfortu¬ 
nately contributed to the buying of 
shares atsuoeessive higher levels of 
prices. 

Qt tVlqr do you say *Sinfisrtunale> 
fy^ latt*t Jt a good tUng if they can 
IpnidMfy eontribote to toe buoyan- 
9 in the market? 

A: Let roe clarify. We we not 
against price rise. What we are 



wonkdabdtttisthehkelyfallema- 
imtiag. from an undue rise in prices 
vtoieh^U shatter the confidence of 
toe investor.. . . 

Ahotiwr significaBt factor is that 


ft is tl^utely necessary to ensure 
'that no'detoutt takes place and 
'^diaip vaabitioD in pricto cannot 
gnaiantee (Ids. 

Q: Yon say that the price rise b 
partly due to exoessivt speculation. 
Weald yon any thb was a sudden 
develapBMat? After aB, speculators 
have always been there, so what 
makes thb boom so apeckd? 

A: I am sonry to aay that ^cula- 
tors ate generally hot content with 
a stable market. They are neither 
eternal bulb nor eternal bears. 
They are bulls at a particular level 
of ^ces and bears at another 
level. Their desired goal is to have 
sharper and sharper fluctuations so 
they can make quicker—and lar- 
^—profits. So, a stabilised mar¬ 
ket b taboo for them and it is here 
that BSE regulators have to play a 
nde and take sudi steps as to cor¬ 
rect the aberrations because of ex¬ 
cessive speculative operations. 

Qt Bnt none of toe steps tort yon 
Iwvc taken seems to have had miy 
eliBcf. Rrloce cohtoine to rise. The 
BSE Index b at 1,247 tod^r (30 
Angnst) as agahud 1,000 in Jufyk 
A: Had. we not acted tim way wt 
did, the market would have risen 
to an even. gnsatet extent. We’ve 
deployed ihost of the wemKins at 
our eominmid to coilbtoi eXoato^ 
Mpectirtion. Tbey 
tmn endpmbmo to (ntiiK M 
, Rifytiieiiii.to'24ihpomd^l^ 

oiitstaiidi^.^)oenionA. 


^tlte M to4fto-'wtetollnmigk'itia(';' 
.eafifau^ 

: to d d e d ’..jhmm' to ''ISIk •smalii.'lin'r.S 
fiMk' 
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.: .tent. Ulat. |vfeei fUi wnk 1 

niurktit, «o to 
' my fcmtn't th^ done it 
': ]»ii lieemweliM'tMMwr 

".OMdl .voold like n kooddNi-atooK 

' v dr mv fnten* 

1.cannot speak kdvdni>; 

-dont. But, in my.'cM^dH ttn' 
vinaddil* toitjtutibin Cmym^ 
./p^l.atota. (As) thoylicdtlBt^«cl>; 
..p».«36iii <n equity 
,';d;ld^ tlpolu^, it is not for 
, 'BwtWS' to ’ifo’:so. taldig' the 'hwdii. 

noatoda c/t the maHcet they shoolp 
.4^ h> ^ihihS laarket eitd.huy ia'a 

' lliitt^hiajrkot. mile givUig^stabit*' 
fo the dericet, they cun 'make 
. flm^mtdts. Some FIs are trying to 
4o tins. There are others wjho are 
hot dcang so. Probably, they have 
thmr reasons. Which, however, are 
not in the overall interest of the 
market. 

Where do you think stun* prkn 
wU go from here? 

. A: I don’t eiqiect prices to collapse 
..as (they did) iii 1985'^, because.^ 
today, fundamentals are very, 
stfdd* Ihn invnrtor base in wide 
and mutual, funds ate flush with 
foiHh, $0, they won’t allow jprices 
to collapse. Ihey have to tfamk of 
dieir investors. But there could be 
. a tedmical retreat in prices. Out 
endeavour is to stabilise jprices by 
tmtdig reatr^liohs to ensure that a 
tedmical rMi|i|^whidi may take 
place later, asm not become too 
■sertous. 


r,* ■ SIMM) If . r j* 


la and Kamani. ‘'This market is going 
through a fundamental change and 
(the l^m) is a fruition of the govern¬ 
ment’s liberalisation and broadband¬ 
ing policies over the last five years.’’ 
He adds that India will just have to 
‘‘get used to the idea of higher share 
prices and good corporate results”. 

Besides, says R.R. Nair, BSE’s 
general manager and overseer of the 
exchange's research, statistical opera¬ 
tions and data processing, “This level 
of share prices is not too high.” Nair 
says there are income growth schemes 
in the market which promise a doubl¬ 
ing of the invested sum in three years, 
“the unexpectedly good monsoons for 
the third successive year, the. corpo¬ 


rate results for the year ending 31 j 
March (1990) are reasonably en¬ 
couraging, and mutual funds are com- 
ming into the market. Floating stocks 
arc very limited. And above all, since 
the FIs (financial institutions) are in 
the market, they will see to it that the 
market does not slip”. 

A 1 

nd by definition of stock market 
play, speculators, loo. As always, 
the present boom has more to do with 
people who gamble on the market and 
not the conservative investor who 
buys shares when the price is low 
enough—or attractive enough—and 
sits quietly for that annual dividend 
payment. Or sells his shares when 




tost wiollMr two months 


IN^aiicet analysts 
estimate that 
shareholders may have 
gained as much as Rs 
24,000 crores in the 
paktwomontlis, 
thanks to an increase in 
stock value across the 
board 


prices zoom up. Market analysts such 
as Unit Trust of India chairman S.A. 
Dave feel that 85 per cent of the 
reason behind the surge in share prices 
is the speculator. He moves in quickly, 
buys up blocks of equity—often taking 
re^gc behind rumours and almost as 
often, creating them—driving up 
prices, and then unloading at a huge 
j profit. The method also works in re¬ 
verse, with bear operators, who drive 
prices down. Either way, after the kill¬ 
ing is made, it is generally a to-hell- 
with-the-rest attitude. 

There could be some solid reasons 
behind the speculation. “Forty one 
per cent of the influence on the BSE 
index comes from the wholesale price 
index,” says Deepak Raja, director of 
Strategic Consultants l,td. “In 
comparison, the influence of the book 


















value of shares is 35 per cent, and the 
earning per share is 21 per cent." Raja 
stresses on the price index, because he 
says inflation helps to push up profits 
and, in turn, this “liquidity" tinds its 
way into the market. 

One of the yardsticks for judging 
whether there is excessive speculation, 
says BSE executive directoi M.R. 
Mayya (see interview) is the price 
earning ration (PER) of equities. Last 
year, the PER for 100 companies that 
make up the BSE national index was 
14.6. In end-August, it stood at 23.03, 
a sure sign of speculation and danger, 
a rise, says Mayya, “much higher than 
warranted by the corporate results... 
my overall view is that it is an over¬ 
bought market, and cannot sustain (it- 
selfj for long. Ithasto find its level 

which could happen soon enough. 
There is not much of equity in the 
market. FIs hold a quarter of the stock 
in most companies, another massive 
chunk rests with a company’s promo¬ 
ter, his family and associates, with the 
public being left with very little. To¬ 
day, a buyer purchases already scarce 
stock, and in a bull run, the law of 
supply and demand ensures skyrocket¬ 
ing prices. And skyrocketing profits 
for speculators. 

Market watchers talk about huge 
sums of money coming in from the 
diamond and building construction 
industry. According to sources in the 
diamond trade, there is a virtual crisis 
that began early this year and hit the 
mainly Surat-based trade heavily. The 
problem really started last year, when 
international diamond conglomerate 
De Beers—which has a stranglehold 
over the businessr—raised the price of 

M . 


uncut diamonds by an average of 15.5 
per cent worldwide. For the Indian 
industry, the hike was 20.26 per cent, 
driving up costs, but slackening busi¬ 
ness. Added to this is a recession in 
the US diamond market, the main 
buyers of Indian finished diamonds. 
The situation is so bad that about hall 
the diamond factories in Surat lie idle 
today 

As a result, Indian diamond traders 
and exporters have begun to divert 
their money to the stock markets, 
playing it for quick returns. A similar 
situation prevails in the construction 
industry, which is experiencing a 
slump. Consequently, builders and 
contractors have moved in, fuelling 

The Bombay Stock Exchange 
building: the eye of the storm 



the share scramble. Some foreign 
banks are believed to have liberally 
financed share purchases. “There 
seems to be some truth in this,” says 
BSE’s Mayya. 

The danger here is that speculators 
can borrow large .sums from banks, 
even as high interest short term cre¬ 
dit, and shunt the funds for share 
purchases. After a quick kill, with-^ 
draw profits, pay off the bank, and 
live happily. And live \o do it again. 
“The fact that they (foreign banks) 
have accelerated bullish action," says 
Mayya, “has been brought to the 
notice of the authorities...but there is 
nothing the stock exchange authorities 
can do about it as they do not come 
under the regulatory ambit of the 
stock exchange." He adds: “What we 
are worried about is the likely fall 
emanating from an undue rise in 
prices which will shatter the confi¬ 
dence of the investor." 

A n eventuality that FIs have tradi¬ 
tionally guarded against with 
some orchestration by the finance 
ministry. It is simple: when the market 
IS down, purchase shares to help drive 
prices up When it is boiling over, as 
some analysts feel, sell shares to keep 
prices down. This time round, howev¬ 
er, FIs have houf^ht equity lavishly, 
staying right in the middle of the spe¬ 
culative boom. As have state-run 
mutual funds. P.K. Pandit, who runs 
the Life Insurance Corp. mutual 
funds, has a ready defence, “We are 
guided by the needs of our investors,” 
he says, “who subscribe to our growth- 
^iriented schemes." Pandit declines to 
divulge information about how exactly 
he is going about playing the market, 
admitting only that his funds are 
“moderate players". Adds his coun¬ 
terpart, B.A. Vyas, executive trustee 
of the Bank of India mutual funds: 
“Wc are new entrants in the market. 
But we could be big players in the 
course of time.” However, according 
to numerous observers, the future is 
already being played out right now. 
“The mutual funds/’ says Mayya, 
“have unfortunately contributed to 
the buying of shares at successive 
higher levels of prices.” 

To take the counterview, it is not a 
bad thing. If FIs and mutual funds can 
go the way of the upward market, 
z without putting breaks on the system, 
then they are behaving in a free- 
market fashion, which really is the 
way things ought to function. As they 
do in markets abroad, where good 
news means a good market, and bad 
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news breaks up the equity run. That is 
precisely what is happening now, 
share indexes have dipped from 
Tokyo to New York. But that has 
happened because they—by virtue of 
international trading-—are susceptible 
to changes. 

India, with its totally insulated mar¬ 
ket where no foreigner is permitted to 
invest, is not. Here, prices find their 
level on account of a good or bad 
monsoon, good or bad corporate re¬ 
sults—and speculation of a kind which 
mostly defies lugic. 

The Indian stock market high could 
last as long as two months more, says 
Mahendra Kampani, who runs Jamna- 
das Morarjee & Co., a major broker¬ 
age house, ‘‘unless something drastic 
happens". Two months is a long time 
for profiteering. However, despite his 
live-well-while-the-going-is-good aiti- 



S.A. Dave: a epeculatora’ market 


tude, Kampani is not without caution. I 
“The macro-economics of the situa- j 
tion are not good,” he says, “with the ! 
war clouds looming over the Middle i 
East, and other internal factors.” ! 
Simply: less oil, therefore, less of ev- j 
erything, the possibility of the govern- j 
ment cracking up, and so on. Negating j 
the solid advantages of good rainfall ! 
and corporate performances. j 

‘Be careful*, appears to be the mes- j 
sage, whatever goes up, must surely 
come down. There may not be a col¬ 
lapse—if the government steps in— 
but it could nevertheless hurt investors 
badly. Remember 1986? Then, the 
market went bust mainly because fly- 
by-night operators did not deliver on 
promises. This time, the reasons are 
different, but the effects could be as i 
unnerving. • ’ 

Oto* TM§/Bomb9y 


DENTAL EQUIPMENT 

Tooth ache? 

Domestic manufacturers' attitude upsets dentists 


T he Indian dental equipment indus¬ 
try is gnashing its teeth o\cr the 
pro-import lobby’s attempts to throw 
open the sector, kicking oft a debate 
over domestic equipment versus the 
overseas hi-tceh variety. “The govern¬ 
ment IS throttling our growth by its 
liberal policy of import ot dental 
equipment,” says Subhashchandra 
Shetty, secretary of the All India De¬ 
ntal Equipment Manufacturers Asso¬ 
ciation (AIDEMA). 

Bunkum, says most of the dentist 
fraternity, comprising doctors in col¬ 
lege affiliated hospitals, the Indian 
Aimy, the Tata Institute of Fun¬ 
damental Research and private practi¬ 
tioners. “The local industry can in no 
way meet the requirements of the 
country as far as dental equipment is 
concerned,” says Dr C. Natcrwala, a 
Bombay-based dentist who has taken 
up the pro-imports cause. “Even to¬ 
day, what are they manufacturing?” 
The chair on which the patient sits, a 
unit for attaching tools of the trade 
such as lamps, magnifying glasses, 
trays, and sterilisers. Even then, 80 
per cent of the parts are imported; the 
Indian manufacturer basically makes 
the shell. Annual imports are worth 
Rs 4 crores. 

The Indian Dental Association 
(IDA) is playing the same tune, but 
based on statistics. Dr Vasant B. 


Kotak, IDA'S president, estimates 
that 25,IXK) fresh dentists will enter ihe 
trade in the next five years. F-'ven if all 
of them were not to purchase equip¬ 
ment, preferring instead to share them 
or leave it to a hospital or nursing 
home to provide them, the total re¬ 
quirement would be close to 5,600 de¬ 
ntal chairs and units. Looking at it 
another way, if only five per cent of 

Dentniequipm u t: domeatlc scarcity? 


India's 15,000 dentists changed their j 
equipment every year, it would still I 
mean a demand of 750 chairs and units | 
annually. A local manufacturer in j 
Bombay opens his order books only ; 
once a year, and makes a mere 60 j 
chairs annually. Or i/he can handle it, j 
a hundred. Other manufacturers—all j 
small-scale-- in Bangalore. Calcutta, j 
Ahmcdabad and Lucknow, account j 
for less than half the industry require- ! 
ment. 

In addition, says Kotak, today’s 
breed of doctors want to go in for the 
latest in equipment, sophisticated and 
comfortable lor both the patient and 
the dentist, something Indian manu¬ 
facturers cannot provide. 

Or service, for that matter. Industry 
insiders say. for example, that Shetty, 
who runs a dental equipment firm, 
provides such inadeouate service that 
a Bangalore college held up payment. I 

Out of 46 items that are permissible j 
for import under the Open General ! 
Licence, only three are manufactured ! 
in India. But the domestic lobby has j 
been influential enough. The Directo¬ 
rate General of Technical Develop¬ 
ment recently shifted a few more to 
the government’s restricted list of im¬ 
ports. It seems like round one to the 
AIDEMA, but unless its members 
spruce up their technology, productiv¬ 
ity and service, patients—and de¬ 
ntists—would suffer. And if the cur¬ 
rent trend persists, imports may be the 
only option, no matter that there is a 
foreign exchange crunch—health com¬ 
es before profits, even if many profit 
by ill-health. • 

(HgaT^HhfBomimy 
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A MINIMUM OF PAPERWORK. 



IMMEDIATE DESPATCH OF YOUR SHIPMENT. 


CAN YOU EXPECT THE SAME DOOR-TO-DOOR 
SERVICE FROM YOUR FREIGHT FORWARDER? 


When shipping around the world, most freight forwarding companies depend on 
outside agents to handle your packages. At DHL, however, we offer you one 
door>to>door service, one alt-inclusive invoice, and one truiy giobal network. You can 
depend on the dedication of over 20,000 professionals, spanning more than 180 
countries, and supported by over 7,000 vehicles and aircraft. So why not call us if you 
need an immediate pick-up today? 


We are listed in the Yellow Pages/Telephone Directories. OHL the COURIER DIVISION OF AIRFREIGHT UMITB). 



















BUSINESS DIAI 


I ■ Move! 

I t*s time the government 
figured out what to do 
with Union Carbide 
Corp. (UCC). Touch 
them for more 
compensation, let them 
off, honour last year’s 
“dishonourable” 
settlement, throw its 
subsidiary, Union 
Carbide India Ltd 
(UCIL), off Indian soil, 
ban its 

batteries—something. 

The Supreme Court has 
reserved its judgement on 
reopening the case, and 
resuming criminal 
investigations into the 
1984 Bhopal gas disaster. 
Fine, the court needs time 
to think. After all, it is 



about the biggest 
industrial disaster in the 
world. But the court 
wouldn't have listened if 
the Government of India 
didn’t press for reopening 
the case. “We are not for 
conviction of UCC or 
UCIL,” attorney general 
Soli Sorabjee told the 
Supreme Court last week, 
“but what we want to 
know is how and why this 
accident took place.” So 
do we, so do we. But 
obviously, the court needs 
stronger arguments than 
that. India’s investigating 
agencies did look into the 
mess for over four years. 
They must have 
discovered a set of clues. 
Why not present these to 


iSTOCK 

QUOTE! 




taSElpig ilM^ a 

iiK)flh«nbti0waiy.^ 

' IkUmfimicghUnisi^Madhu 
DmdfiVftte 

^^Xliere is BO sense in 
sayfa^ something and 
doing; nothing about it, 
dtfier.’* 

A New Delhi economist, 
whfh^lon^ with other citizens--is 
still waiting for dte government's 
economic modus operand! to 
emerge, tong after the budget and 
the industrial j^lky paper. 


the court? If a 
corporation has erred, say 
so. Present a case. The 
court—and the 
world—will listen. 
Vagueness is a sign of 
fumbling idiocy, and 
there's enough of that in 
India. 

■ We’re back 

T hat’s what Oswal 
Agro chairman 
Abhey Oswal appears to 
be telling the world. No 
amount of blacklisting 
will keep me down. Oswal 
Agro, the beleaguered 
industrialist’s flagship 
company, is expected to 


declare a Rs 50 crore net 
profit on a turnover of Rs 
300 crores for the 
year-ending June 1990. 
This is a Rs 23.2 crore 
increase over the previous 
year’s profits, culled from 
a Rs 235 crore turnover. 
Oswal could do with good 
news—ever since Rajiv 
Gandhi and his 
policymakers disappeared 
from the scene, the 
industrialist has faced tax 
raids and investigations. 
Despite the present 
government’s attempts to 
appear fair to everyone, 
they have gunned for 
Oswal, however much 
they may deny it. 


PERSONALITY OF THE WEEK 


D.N. Ghosh 

Chairman, Larsen ^ Toubro 

Nobody is sure about what exactly is 
happening, but if rumours prove to be 
right, there could be trouble for Dhirubhai 
Ambani. Again. There is talk that Ghosh is 
thinking about selling off the 50 lakh shares 
of Reliance Industries Ltd that L&T 
currently holds to financial institutions and 
mutual funds. At an asking price of Rs 160 per share, L&T 
stands to gain Rs 15 crores, because when the shares were 
bought, the price was around Rs 130 per share. Ghosh is 
trying to convince the finance ministry to go in for the 
move, which would help sever Ambani links with L&T. 

On the other hand, it would also help Reliance to pick off 
these shares at leisure—once they are out of the L&T 
clutch, the shares are fair game. May the best player win. 



■ Gold rush 

F oreign exchange 
stocks are at Rs 
5356.80 crores, Rs 434 
crores more than what it 
was this time last year. 

But an increased outflow 
to pay for expensive oil 
could drastically reduce 
it. The answer; cut 
expenses and increase 
exports. On the first 
count, the government's 
policy is a bit of a disaster. 
The second, which could 
lead to a gold rush, is not. 
Last week, finance 
minister Madhu 
Dandavate announced 
that the government 
would sell its stocks of 
seized gold—a solid 18.99 
tonnes—^to India's 



jewellery exporters. At 
international prices, 
which the minister says is 
55 per cent cheaper than 
prices at home. The 
government plans to pass 
on the gold to the State 
Bank of India for sale to 
exporters. The move 
would do four things: cut 
back India's gold imports, 
reduce foreign exchange 
outflow, increase exports, 
and—hold your 
breath—hinder 
smuggling. Noble 
thought. Currently, there 
is an estimated Rs 10,000 
to Rs 15,000 crores worth 
of illegal gold floating 
around the country, 
smuggled in as domestic 
prices are steep. Way to 
go, professor. 
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I The Pawar academy 


The Maharashtra chief minister finds a novel way to win over 
his opponents 




Sharad Pawar is busy 
buying peace. Over 
the last few weeks, 
the chief nninister's 
opponents, both 
within the Congres- 

__ s(I) and in the 

MAHARASHTRA Opposition, had sue- 
mmammmmmmmmm CCSSfully managed tO 

clip his wings by getting the Centre’s 
clearance for the setting up of two 
development boards in the state's 
backward areas of Vidarbha and 
Marathwada. The boards arc to be 
autonomous bodies under the direct 


capitation fees. The promoters of a 
college get 20 to 30 per cent of the 
seats as their personal quota, which 
they are free to auction away to the 
highest bidder. 

And the rich are eager pay huge 
sums to get their wards admitted to 
such institutions. For instance, report.^ 
say that a businessman from Bihar 
paid rupees four lakh to get his son 
into a medical college run by a leading 
Congressman, Admissions to medical 
and engineering colleges can be had 
by paying capitation fees ranging from 
rupees four to seven lakh. The prac- 


Pawar has managed to 
silence his opponents 
by issuing them 
permits to set up 
colleges and make 
money by charging 
capitation fees 





supervision of the Governor, with the 
chief minister having little say in their 
functioning. 

But Pawar isn't exactly the kind of 
person who can be expected to take 
such emasculation of his powers lying 
down. So, in a last-ditch effort to 
retain his sway over the entire state, 
he devised a novel way to silence his 
detractors. He decided to open col¬ 
leges. 

According to reports, Pawar has 
managed to win over the proponents 
of the development boards by giving 
them permission to set up colleges, 
which, in Maharashtra, is a euphem¬ 
ism for making money by charging 


mmmmmmmm 

tice has been defended by Congress¬ 
man N.K.P. Salve, who runs another 
medical college. Says Salve: “If people 
can afford it, why should they not 
pay?” 

Pawar expects that his opponents 
will reciprocate his gesture by not 
pre.ssing for the development boards 
any further. He has, therefore, sanc¬ 
tioned 27 colleges in the Vidarbha 
area. Of the.se, two are medical col¬ 
leges, one engineering, six B.Ed and 
18 arts and commerce colleges. 

Congressmen and Opposition lead¬ 
ers alike have benefited from this 
bonanza. Janata Dal legislator Nctaji 
Rajgadkar, who runs a pen shop and 


owns no other commercial premises 
worth the mention, has been given the 
permission to set up an arts and 
commerce college. And the Congress 
Seva Dal leader and MLA, Ashok 
Dawad, hopes to run a college in the 
KH) sq. ft area he occupies in the 
Yashwant Stadium to run the Seva 
Dal office. 

Most of those who have been given 
the permits have no buildings to house 
the institutions. But established orga¬ 
nisations, with complete infrastructu¬ 
ral facilities, have been ignored. It is 
said that the University of Nagpur, 
which wanted to start a B.Fd college, 
was not given the permission to do so. 

Pawar's largesse has evoked loud 
protests from various quarters and the 
Akhil Bharatiya Vidyarthi Parishad, 
affiliated to the BJP, is planning to 
challenge the move in court. But the 
lucky politicians are said to have 
already started enrolling students and 
charging capitation fees, though 
the colleges, in many cases, are still on 
the drawing board. 

While Pawar may have thus scored 
over at least a section of the pro¬ 
development board lobby, his worries 
are deepening over the land deals in 
the Va.sai-Virar area, about 40 km 
from Bombay. Pawar had dercserved 
about 10,500 hectares of land set aside 
as a green belt for the setting up of a 
suburban township. But a writ petition 
has been admitted in the Bombay high 
court, challenging the dereservations 
as malafide. 

It is being said in political circles 
that the chief minister has already 
sought legal advice to find out whether 
he should step down if some adverse 
remarks are made by the court about 
the deals. Pawar may have his own 
reasons to feel shaky, but his suppor¬ 
ters have, apparently, told him that 
the auditor general and the attorney 
general of the state had gone through 
the files and found nothing that might 
necessitate the setting up of an en¬ 
quiry commission. However, there is 
no official word on this matter as yet, 
and Pawar continues to remain 
vulnerable. • 
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Two hours of tumult 


Water babies 


The West Bengal Speaker suspends eight Congress(l) 
MLAsfor unruly behaviour 


“The Assembly has 
become a circus,” 
said Hashim Abdul 
Halim, Speaker of 
the West Bengal 
legislature, a ghost of 
a smile playing on his 
lips. “At rhis rate, I 
will have to install a 
trapeze and a couple of swings in the 
house,” he snorted, after a tumultous 
two hours in the Assembly chamber. 
Of the 38 clamouring Congres$(I) 
MLAs (many were absent that morn¬ 
ing), Halim had just suspended eight, 
including Satya Ranjan Bapuli, the 
legislature party leader. 


“Arrest Alam” was the Congres- 
s(I)’s war cry in the house . From her 
hospital bed, the state Youth Congres- 
s(I) chief, Mamata Banerjee. beaten 
up by Alam's brother on August 16, 
concurred. Badshah Alam had plan¬ 
ned to kill her, she alleged. 

Perhaps no Marxist politician has 
been as much of a liability as Badshah 
Alam, the CPI(M) Calcutta distiict 
committee leader. The presence of 
chief minister Jyoti Basu in the house 
and the Speaker’s refusal to allow 
discussion on the Alam issue lit the 
smouldering fire. As Basu rose 
speak, came the first boos and cat¬ 
calls: “Lallu raj, Billu raj, Cadre raj 
kkatam karo'\ A flurry of paper balls 
followed. 

Unable to restore order, the speak¬ 
er first suspended Satya Bapuli and 
seven others for the day, and later, for 
the entire session. “This is the dicta¬ 


torship of the Opposition. They are 
frustrating the work of democracy,” 
raged Halim. 

Refusing to leave the house, the 
suspended legislators lent their voices 
to chaos. Both Ashok Ghosh and 
Sultan Ahmed had to be carried out 
by the hefty marshalls of the house. 
Supriyo Bose left only after exchang¬ 
ing rabbit punches with the marshalls. 
And Saugata Roy was dragged out. 
The others—Sudip Bandopadhyay, 
Manas Bhuinya and Amar Banerjee— 
left very unwillingly. 

But the other congressmen con¬ 
tinued crowding the Speaker and pa¬ 
rading around the well of the house. 


Forced to cancel the question and 
answer sessions, Halim began with the 
mention cases which could barely be 
heard above the din. “How can they 
shout so loudly if they have been on 
hunger strike on the Assembly premis¬ 
es (another breach uf the rules)?” RSP 
MLA Jayanta Biswas wated to know. 

Between the raucous Bande Matar- 
ams, epithets like “V.P. Singh’s dal- 
ar\ “centre’s chamcha'^ and 
*'ganashatru (enemy of the people)” 
were hurled at the treasury benches. 

With the assembly session over, the 
Congress(l) will take to the streets and 
besiege the Writers Buildings on 
12 September. But chief minister Basu 
provides the stem counterpoint: “Let 
them try. 1 dare them to go ahead with 
their programme.” Clearly,ahead lies 
a day of bloodshed. • 

JMnlnv OhoiMAiifV / ImbIbuMi 


Three chief ministers meet 
over the Krishna river 
dispute. Or was there 
more? 

When three Congres- 
s(I) chief ministers 
met at the Lalith 
Mahal Palace Hotel 
in Mysore last 
month, on the agen¬ 
da, ostensibly, was 
the Krishna river wa¬ 
ter dispute. But they 
appeared to be meeting a little too 
frequently in order to sort out a 
problem that needs to be resolved by 
2(K)0 AD so much so that the Congres¬ 
s') high command could not help 
sitting up and taking notice. 

The trio—^Veerendra Patil, Sharad 
Pawar and Chenna Reddy, chief 
ministers of Karnataka, Maharashtra 
and Andhra Pradesh respectively— 
have been on shaky ground for some 
time and are trying to a)nsolidate 
their positions. Their coming together 
is meant to tell party president Rajiv 
Gandhi that they should be left to 
manage their own affairs and spared 
any interference from Delhi. 

Congress-watchers believe that the 
water dispute has provided the three 
leaders with a perfect alibi for meeting 
off and on to form their own political 
enclave within the Congre$s(l). The 
three had previously met at Tirupathy 
in April where they held meetings 
without aides for a while, sparking off 
speculation that they were plotting 
against the high command. And then 
came the Mysore meeting, barely four 
months after, reinforcing that view. 

All three CMs have reason to 
scheme against the high command. 
From day one, Patil had to put up stiff 
resistance against Rajiv Gandhi’s 
coterie. Attempts are being made to 
sideline Pawar by counterposing his 
arch-rival, former chief minister A.R. 
Antulay, and Chenna Reddy is be¬ 
sieged by dissidents who are emascu¬ 
lating his powers. Though the implica¬ 
tions of the the combined show of 
strength by the three chief ministers is 
not yet clear, it may be just enough to 
rattle the Congress(I) boss. • 


WESTBENGAL 



A CongrMsd) MLA being carried away from the Aaaembly: huff, puff and away 
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The numbers game 

Hukum Singh survives, as the Janata Dal refuses to 
readmit eight expelled MLAs 


and industry minister Ajit Singh's idea 
of dealing the final blow to Devi Lai 
and Chautala by dislodging Hukum 
Singh from the top slot in 
Haryana and thus ending dynastic 
sway over the state's politics. VP and 
Ajit Singh had hoped that, deprived of 
his political base in Haryana, Devi Lai 


Haryana chief minis¬ 
ter Hukum Singh 
continues to be 
lucky. He has sur¬ 
vived yet another 
attempt by state 
Janata Dal dissidents 
to dislodge him. And 
once again it was the 
party s all-India president. S.R. Bom- 
mai, who came to his rescue. 

Hukum Singh, a prot6g^ of the for¬ 
mer chief minister. Om Prakash 
Chautala, son of the former deputy 
prime minister, Devi Lai, faced a 
tough challenge in the beginning of 
last month when 30 MLAs lobbied for 
his ouster by demanding a legislature 
party meeting to elect a new leader. 
But Bommai refused to give in saying 
that since the leader of the Dal legisla¬ 
ture party had been elected as recently 
as July, he could not convene another 
meeting to elect a new leader so soon. 

A second crisis deve]o]:)ed when the 
dissidents demanded that 11 MLAs 
who had been expelled from the state 
unit of the party by Chautala on 11 
July be taken back by revoking the 
expulsion orders. The rebels, led by 
Banarsi Das Gupta, who was chief 
minister for a brief period, felt that the 
balance would then tilt in their favour 
in the Assembly. The matter was re¬ 
ferred by Bommai to P. Babul Reddy, 
chairman of the Dal's disciplinary 
committee, and Hukum Singh's fate 
hung in the balance. 

But Hukum, who is known as a 
dummy chief minister (the real powers 
being weilded by Chautala and Devi 
Lai), was fortunate. Reddy revoked 
the expulsion of three MLAs only, 
leaving eight others outside the party's 
fold. This arithmetic robbed the dissi¬ 
dents of the required number of 
MLAs on their side to effect Hukum's 
ouster once the Assembly met on 3 
September. 

No amount of exhortation by 
Banarsi Das Gupta would make Red¬ 
dy change his mind. The party 
ombudsman clarified his stand saying 
that he was unble to take back the 
eight MLAs '"in view of the grave acts 
of indiscipline on their part". The 
three MLAs whose expulsion has been 
revoked are Veerendra Singh, Raghu- 



HARYANA 



Hukum SIngli (left) and Devi Lai (right): the winners 


bir Singh Khundian and Ran Singh. 

Reddy's decision has jeopardised 
the plans of Prime Minister V.P. Singh 


would cease to be the irritant he still 
is. 

Though the Prime Minister's efforts 
to weed out Lai has been frustrated by 


Nan Hira goes to Pune 

To launch his first magazine from outside 


Bombay 

F or once. Nan Hira, of Lana 
Publishing, has forsaken the 
charms of tinsel town and launched 
a magazine from Pune. Citadel, 
Hira’s tenth magazine, is his first 
publishing venture from outside 
Bombay. 

The 86-page inaugural issue of 
Citadel is priced at Rs 6. While 
bringing out a magazine predomi¬ 
nantly devoted, to a particular city 
is not a novelty, a magazine for a 
city whwb is not really a metropolis 
but is developing rapidly (Pune has 
the fastest growth rate iit the world 
as the pfoss release informs w) is 
fairly rare in Inda, 

. Given the constraints’ a city 
magazine has to wotIc with, Citadel 
does nof come off too badly. The 
cover story, dealing with the hous¬ 
ing boom in Pune'and the resultant 
dectine in the costs of flats, makes 
interesting reading. The other in¬ 
formative article is on foreign stu¬ 



dents facing racial discrimination in 
Pune. Editor Sunanda Mehta 
claims that the latter article is a 
Citadel exclusive, as is the incredi¬ 
ble storyof General Oupta.asenior 
army officer charged with, the 
embezzlement of armyifiindi^, 
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Reddy's judgement, Bommai has 
made it dear that he isn't going to 
interfere. 

It is not yet certain as to who would 
win the trid of strength .The dissidents 
led by Hiranand Arya, Banarsi Das 
Gupta and Veerendra Singh have i 
started returning to Haryana from | 
Gwalior, where they were made to 
stay in a hotel for about a month in 
order to keep them out of Devi Lai’s 
reach. 

Soon after Devi Lai's removal from 
the post of the deputy prime minister, 
Ajit Singh and textile minister Sharad 
Yadav l^gan moves for Hukum's ous¬ 
ter. They brought the Haryana dissi¬ 
dents to Delhi, held meetings with the 
Prime Minister, and then packed them 
off to Agra and Gwalior, where they 
were lodged in expensive five-star 
hotels. 

But loyalty has strange ways. In spite 
of the luxury trips, the dissidents have 
all joined hands with Hukum Singh 
once again. So much for plans! • 


Then there ate some fairly pre¬ 
dictable features like the one on 
the National Film Archives of In¬ 
dia. Articles like the one on how 
the city's numerous hostelites are 
faring and their growing attach¬ 
ment to Pime have a typically 
Mnall-towncmpeaUboMt them. The 
profile 01 M0 Mrinaiini Kirloskar, 
managing dii^di: of ^Poofta Hotels 
Ud, is ^ file Kind thi^ a Poneite 






A fast against caste 

J.K. Jain goes on hunger-strike in protest against the 
Centre's reservation policy 

It’s not everyday that worse, the doctor was still convah 

A a man who is “no ing after a typhoid attack. But 

jK Gandhi’’ goes on an “moral courage” saw him throu 

indefinite hunger “The students would come in h 

|M||k strike “to appeal to dreds, sometimes in hijacked buse: 

the nation for the res- rally around me,” recalls Jain. 

—idBIm toration of peace and would tell them only one thi 

DELHI ^nity ”• Last w^l^ eschew violence, and use only pefl 

Dr J.K. Jain, the BJP ful means to achieve your objective 

Rajya Sabha MP, lost seven kilos fast- Dr Jain stresses that his protest ^ 
ing at New Delhi’s Boat Club lawns “not partisan or sectional, but ab< 
for seven days. He was protesting party lines”, and was intended 
against the government’s decision to emphasise that the Centre should h; 
implement the Mandal Commission’s sought national consensus before t 
recommendations. But what he gained ing such an important deci.sion. 


worse, the doctor was still convalesc¬ 
ing after a typhoid attack. But his 
“moral courage” saw him through. 
“The students would come in hun¬ 
dreds, sometimes in hijacked buses to 
rally around me,” recalls Jain. “1 
would tell them only one thing; 
eschew violence, and use only peace¬ 
ful means to achieve your objectives.’' 

Dr Jain stresses that his protest was 
“not partisan or sectional, but above 
party lines”, and was intended to 
emphasise that the Centre should have 
sought national consensus before tak¬ 
ing such an important decision. 





was a “lifetime’s experience” and the Unfortuna 
knowledge that “you can achieve your the press rep 
objective in a purely peaceful and toariftbetw 
democratic way ” * and that the 


As Jain tells it, he was observing a 
religious fast on 25 August, when he 
realised that the country was “being 
pushed to the brink of a civil war”. 
Jain's objection was noi to ihe Mandal 
report per se but to the manner in 
which it was announced by the govern¬ 
ment, causing large-scale student vio¬ 
lence. “Not only was the peace dis¬ 
turbed, but the country had been 
pushed into a state of class struggle,” 
feels the surgeon-politician. “I just de¬ 
cided to continue my fast, and was 
advised by my friends to move to a 
public place, since I was making a 
national, public appeal.” 

The heat and rain at Boat Club were 
minor obstacles for the man who nor¬ 
mally lives and works in an air- 
conditioned environment What was 


Unfortunately for Jdn, a section of 
the press reported that his fast had led 
to a rift between the BJP and the RSS, 
and that the party leadership did not 
approve of the manner in which a 
loyalist like Jain (he was responsible 
for the BJP’s very successful electoral 
campaign for the last Lok Sabha and 
Assembly elections) registered his 
persona! protest. 

Jain denies that this was true. “T am 
a disciplined member of a disciplined 
party,” claims Jain defensively. He 
says that he could not contact the par¬ 
ty leadership on the day he decided to 
start the fast since all of them were out 
of town. Realising that talk of a rift in 
the party due to the fast would defeat 
the very purpose for which it was 
being undertaken, Jain declared that 
he would abide by the decision of the 
party leadership. So. when party pres¬ 
ident L.K. Advani asked Jain to call 
off the fast, he readily agreed. 
thkmxBklhMJMmeoiM 
















The badge of courage 


A woman receives a bravery award for killing a 
dreaded dacoit 


The third 
party 

A new extremist group 
strikes terror in Kohima 

Two rebel groups we¬ 
ren’t enough: Naga¬ 
land now has another 
extremist organisa¬ 
tion spreading fear in 
the highlands. The 
Naga Youth Libera¬ 
tion Front (NYLF), a 
shadowy organisa¬ 
tion about which not much is known as 
yet, may soon outpace the traditional 
guerrilla outfits such as the Naga 
Federal Government and the National 
Socialist Council of Nagaland when it 
comes to being trigger-happy and 
going on a killing spree. 

The NYLF made its presence felt by 
sending out threatening letters to a 
number of ML As, bureaucrats and 
businessmen, who have been accused 
of “looting government funds”. And 
the Front’s non-tribal targets have 
been asked to leave Nagaland, if they 
failed to reform by paying back the 
money they had allegedly swindled. 

The organisation showed that it 
meant business by killing K. Nagara- 
jan, chief engineer of the state’s public 
health engineering department,on 25 
July in Kohima. Nagarajan too had 
been served with a quit notice before 
being gunned down in his office by a 
young man. 

The assailant and his accomplices 
remained untraced even a month after 
the incident, but it was the official's 
assassination that made the adminis¬ 
tration aware of the group’s existence. 
A senior home department official has 
conceded: “We still do not know much 
about it (the NYLF) except the fact 
that young men are regularly leaving 
their homes, supposedly to join it.” 

Among the recipients of the letters 
are Tiameron Ao and Chongsen 
Chang, a former MLA and minister 
respectively. Th^ NYLF has alleged 
that they had siphoned off govern¬ 
ment funds by sanctioning orders far 
in excess of budget limits. They have 
reportedly been asked to ’•eturn 
rupees two crorc, which, the NYLF 
says, they had made on the sly while in 
power. 

ttmtanuMoah/SUehar 


Even the Prime 
Minister’s meetings 
had not drawn such a 
crowd as that in the 
Chitrakoot Inter- 
College ground in 
Karvi town, on 4 Au¬ 
gust. Over twenty 
thousand people had 
flocked to the award giving ceremony 
in honour of an 18-year-old village 
girl, Sundi Yadav, and seven others. 
They had killed Santosha Yadav, the 
dreaded dacoit of the Bundelkhand. 
Ministers, MLAs, senior police offi¬ 


cials and various dignitaries paid glow¬ 
ing tribute to the “courage and hero¬ 
ism” of Sundi. The fact that everyone 
was so ecstatic about the axing to 
death of Santosha, testifies to the ter¬ 
ror the dacoit had struck among the 
locals. 

The story goes that on 31 July, Sun¬ 
di was attacked by Santosha in 
Daghiya Purwa, 15 kms from Karvi. 
Sundi resisted him for nearly an hour 
and finally the neighbours, hearing 
her cries for help, came running with 
their lathis, axes and spears. Yadav, 
confident of his authority in the vil¬ 
lage, was unarmed. The police arrived 
at the spot 12 hours after the dacoit 
was killed. Chief minister (CM) 
Mulayam Singh Yadav promptly 
announced a reward of 5,000 for Sundi 
and a police job if she had the re¬ 


quisite education. 

At the time of his death, Yadav had 
48 major crime charges against him. 
.These were mostly of murder, dacoity, 
rape and kidnapping. At 29, Yadav 
was the most feared anti-social of the 
region. When Santosha was only ten, 
his father was killed by Chandra Pal 
Singh, a Thakur of the neighbouring 
village. Five years later, Santosha's 
relatives killed Chandra Pal. Left 
penniless by the subsequent court 
cases, the Yadav family was helped 
out by a Surendra Pal Gautam. In 
return, the women of the family were 


sexually exploited by Gautam, even 
Santosha’s mother. In May 1986, San¬ 
tosha burnt Gautam alive. 

There was no looking back. San¬ 
tosha joined the legendary Shiv 
Kumar Kurmi, alias Dadua, who has 
over 125 crimes to his name. After a 
stint with another dacoit gang, San¬ 
tosha formed his own gang with seven 
associates, in early 1989. And he did 
not follow the usual dacoits’ code of 
conduct. He raped indiscriminately, 
where other dacoits stuck to loot, 
murder and maybe kidnapping. 

On 8 May, tUs year, he kidnapped 
16-year-old Savitri from Badauli vil¬ 
lage under the Beheru pmlice station, 
who was to be iMiaried in four days. 
She was gangraped ^nd otherwise bru¬ 
talised. Six days later, he descended 
on Lameta, under the Bhadausa 
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Sundi Yadav being awarded: farewell to fear 
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police circle, thrashed 20 villagers, 
raped three women, pierced the noses 
of thirteen men with a sackcloth nee¬ 
dle and dragged them around with a 
rope through their bleeding noses. 
The episode so shocked the state that 
the CM had to personally visit the 
village to comfort people. This was in 
retaliation to some villagers informing 
the police about Yadav’s presence in 
the village. Once again, the villagers 
had taken the step due to the de¬ 
speration of the women in the village, 
who were in constant threat of sexual 
assault by the dacoit. And it was the 
attempt to assault another young 
woman, that killed Santosha Yadav. 

Once the euphoria over the dacoit's 
death had subsided, there was one 
important question: would such a 
powerful anti-social have met with 
such prolonged resistance from a 
woman and also not put up a fight 
when attacked by the villagers? Even 
the seven felicitated for the killing are 
reluctant to answer. But there is a 
story that Sundi was Santosha\s mis¬ 
tress. He had actually come to rape 
another girl, just before her wedding. 
To protect the girl’s identity and since 
Sundi already had a “tarnished" repu¬ 
tation, she was projected as the vic¬ 
tim. “The villagers were fed up with 
Yadav," said a policeman, “and no 
woman in these parts felt safe." 

The killing, apparently, was careful¬ 
ly planned by the police. Capitalising 
on the villagers’ hatred for Santosha, 
the police taught them ways to tackle 
the dacoit with their axes and spears. 
They were also asked to inform the 
police when Santosha entered the vil¬ 
lage. So, when he reached Daghiya 
Purwa on the evening of 30 July, some 
people crept away and reached the 
police at Karvi. Unfortunately, the 
circle officer the villagers trusted the 
most, was away. But the stars proved 
unlucky for Santosha anyway. And 
not only did the villagers charge at 
him, but the dacoit’s accomplice. Ram 
Bhavan Yadav, who had Santosha’s 
weapon, deserted him at the crucial 
moment. Apparently, the dacoit had 
raped Ram Bhavan’s sister and 
assaulted some other women in his 
family. 

The romantic image of the dreaded 
dacoit bound by his own norms was 
not for Santosha. As a police inspector 
said, “He was just another big bully, a 
common criminal who rose in the 
hierarchy only because it is so easy for 
anyone to procure arms these 
days.” • 
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conference facilities, inimitable service, and of course, the value 
for money you've come to expect from any Holiday Inn 
worldwide... 

All the more reasons to choose Holiday Inn first. 

f Bombay 

I TheVSforld s First Choice 

For information and reservation, please contact: BOMBAY: Holidav Inn, Balraj Sahani 
Marg, Juhu Beach, Bombay 400049. Tel: 6204444/6202398. Tlx: 011-78411 HOLI IN/ 
011-78404 HINN IN. Fax: (0091-22) 6204452 • NEW DELHI: Holiday Inn, Connaught 
PUia. Tel: 3320101. Px: 031-61186 HIND IN. Tel; 3010211. Tlx; 031-65526 CLAR IN 
• BANGALORE: Tel: 77676/77931. TTx: 845-8668/2354 MACH IN • CALCUTTA. 
Tel: 412009, Tlx: 021-5421 ♦ AHMEDABAD; Tel; 4486(& • PUNE. Tel: 661752. 





W ith its heady mix of 
crime, sex, politics and 
sfx^rts, the Syed Modi 
murder trial has be¬ 
come a cause celebre. 
Ever since Modi, the national badmin¬ 
ton champion, was shot dead two 
years ago in Lucknow, the tumultuous 
events his murder triggered off were 
followed closely by the media. More 
so because the persons allegedly in¬ 
volved in the crime were Sanjay 
Singh, now a Member of Parliament 
who was secretary-general of the Jan 
Morcha during the time of murder, 
and Ameeta Modi, herself a national 
badminton champion and wife of Syed 
Modi. She was saspccted of having an 
extra-marital affair with Sanjay Singh. 

In September 19HS, seven persons, 
including Sanjay Singh and Ameeta, 
were arrested on charges of murder 
and conspiracy. The other five were 
Akhilesh Singh, who allegedly posses¬ 
sed the vehicle in which the murderers 
were suspected to have absconded, 
and his accomplices, Amar Bahadur, 
Jitendra Singh, Bhagwati Singh and 
Balai Singh. They were subsequently 
released on bail. In November that 
year the Central Bureau of Investiga¬ 
tion (CBI) filed an eight page charge- 
sheet, containing statements of 296 
witnesses and submitted 146 docu¬ 
ments relating to the murder. In early I 
1989, the case came up for trial at the 
sessions court in Lucknow. But it 
didn’t make much headway, because 
the defendants sought repeated ad¬ 
journments on different grounds. 

Meanwhile, Sanjay Singh’s recent 
nomination to the Rajya Sabha cre¬ 
ated an uproar among the Opposition, 
and the Congress(I) even staged a 
walkout in Parliament. The event re¬ 
kindled interest in the Syed Modi mur¬ 
der case. Ilie CBI too leaked out por¬ 
tions of the charge-sheet and the opin¬ 
ion of Shamrao G. Samant to a section 
of the national press. Samant is a lead¬ 
ing authority in criminal cases, special 
consul for the CBI in the General A.S. 
Vaidya murder case and also a senior 
prosecutor in the Syed Modi .rial. 

Reacting to the revelations in the 
press a day after the hearing began on 
16 August, Sanjay Singh filed an affi- 


Trading charges 

The Syed Modi murder trial begins in Lucknow 


davit through his counsel. Ram Jeth- 
malani, praying that the court should 
not be influenced or prejudiced by 
what was being reported in the press. 

Expectedly, the courtroom was 
jampacked even as the prosecution 
presented its case over five days, rak¬ 
ing up the salacious details that were 
frontpaged two years back. The pro¬ 
secution’s case, in the main, hinged 
around two premises: the extra¬ 
marital relationship between Ameeta 
and Sanjay Singh and the conspiracy 
hatched by Singh, Akhilesh Singh and 
others at Motel Yatrik in Allahabad in 
June 1988 to get rid of Syed Modi. The 
main points were: 

• Sanjay Singh’s wife, Garima, had 


offered to leave her husband along 
with her three children if he thought 
“he had found a better companion”. 

• Reading out the statement of Gyan 
Prakash Jaiswal, a close friend of Syed 
Modi, Samant said that Jaiswal had 
confirmed that Singh was a frequent 
visitor to the Modis house. On 18 July, 
1988, when Jaiswal had visited them, 
he found Modi sitting alone in their 
living room. On enquiring where 
Ameeta was, Jaiswal was told that she 
was watching a video film with Sanjay 
Singh in their bedroom. When Jaiswal 
suggested that they play cards. Modi 
reportedly went to fetch the cards, but 
came back, visibly perturbed and re¬ 
fused to play. According to Samant. 
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Modi had obviously found his wife in 
an “objectionable state” with Singh. 

• Samant cited a number of examples 
to support his contention that Singh 
was ready to do anything for Amceta. 
He said that Singh had got two flats at 
subsidised prices in a plush locality of 
Bombay for Ameeta’s parents. The 
CBI counsel added that Sanjay Singh 
had recommended their case to the 
urban development minister of 
Maharashtra, Chandrakant Tripathi. 
He even read out Tripathi's statement 
to confirm the charge Samant further 
added that as the minister of state for 
animal husbandry in 1985, Sanjay 
Singh got Ameeta a job with the Pro¬ 
vincial Cooperative Dairy Federation, 
Lucknow. Ameeta, he added, had res¬ 
igned from her previous job with the 
railways even before the appointment 
letter was issued to her. 

• When Syed Modi had objected to 
Amecta's relationship with Sanjay 
Singh, Amecla’s mother, Pushpa Kul- 
karni, had reportedly asked Singh to 
“deal with the situation”. According 


to Samant, Singh had assured Kulkar- 
ni that he would “silence Modi in his 
own way”. 

• Samant stated that in one of the 
I diaries seized from Ameeta’s posses- 
I sion, she had noted that during a New 

Year eve bash in Bombay in 1985-86, 
Modi had refused to dance with her. 
But Amceta and Sanjay were on the 
floor all evening, during which he had 
held her close. Modi had even 
doubted the paternity of their 
daughter. 

• Syed Modi, according to Samant, 
was evidently disturbed about his 
wife’s relationship with Sanjay Singh. 
He had written in one of his letters, a 
part of which was read in court, that 
he did not have a single friend or 
sympathiser. Quoting from a diary of 


Ameeta’s, Samant pointed out that 
she had once vowed that she would 
not have sex with Sanjay Singh but 
would continue meeting him. But 
whenever he turned up, her resolve 
broke and she gave in. 

• Samant’s observations regarding 
one of the prime accused, Akhilesh 
Singh, was that he was very close to 
Sanjay Singh. On more than one 
occasion in the past, when Akhilesh 
was arrested and jailed on criminal 
charges, Sanjay Singh had helped him 
out. Both had, in fact, managed V.P. 
Singh’s Lok Sabha election campaign 
in Allahabad in June 1988. 

Defence counsel Ram Jcthmalani’s 
main arguments were: 

• The relationship between Sanjay 
Singh and Amceta Modi was a plato¬ 
nic one, but it was being construed in 
salacious terms for the political benefit 
of some persons. Even before Syed 
Modi and Ameeta were married, said 
Jethmalani, the couple was very close 
to Singh. Ameeta’s mother treated 


Sanjay Singh like her son; so Singh 
and Ameeta were like brother and 
sister. 

• On one occasion, said Jethmalani, 
Modi did express his resentment over 
Singh and Ameeta's friendship, but 
when Singh explained what the “real 
nature” of their relationship was. 
Modi was convinced and never raised 
an objection again. 

• Replying to the CBFs allegation 
that on hearing about Modi’s accident 
through a friend of his—Necraj— 
Ameeta chose to contact Sanjay Singh 
first instead of expressing anxiety over 
her husband’s condition and rushing 
to him, Jethmalani read out Neeraj’s 
statement which said that she 
approached Singh immediately be¬ 
cause he was a good friend of her 


husband and would naturally help out 
in a crisis like this. Her reaction was 
therefore a natural one, and far from 
suspicious, countered Jethmalani. 

• Jethmalani further stated that | 
Ameeta’s not attending Modi’s funer¬ 
al in his hometown, Gorakhpur, on 29 
July, 1988, was not unnatural, since 
she was not in the best of terms with 
her in-laws. Modi’s relatives had not 
even attended their marriage, which, 
in fact, was solemnised at the resi¬ 
dence of Sanjay Singh. 

• Regarding the Sanjay Singh- 

Akhilesh connection, the defence 
counsel said that they were both dedi¬ 
cated Congress(I) workers who later 
joined the Jan Morcha. Therefore, 
Jethamalani emphasised, their rela¬ 
tionship and their supposed involve¬ 
ment in the Modi murder was being 
played up for political motives. 
According to the CBI, the conspiracy 
to kill Modi was hatched at Allaha¬ 
bad's Yatrik Hotel in June 1988. But, 
pointed out Jethmalani. Singh and 
Akhilesh were present in Allahabad at 
the lime to campaign for V.P. Singh. 
Before the murder itself. Sanjay Singh 
had left for Delhi on 26 July and 
camped there till the 28th. /Xkhilesh 
too was in Delhi on 28 July and left for 
Hardwar on 29 July. So, argued Jeth- ( 
malani, when was the so-callcd con- j 
spiracy hatched and executed by the \ 
accused. I 

• Jethmalani further informed the 
court that the CBI came into the 
picture on 2 August 1988, when the 
state government had e.xpressed its 
dissatisfaction with th*^ local police's 
handling of the case. He alleged that 
the CBI prepared its theory on the 
basis of statements rendered by three 
eye-witnesses who had earlier testified 
before the local police too. One of 
them was a rickshaw-puller, who said 
that he had seen a red Maruti car 
bearing the number SMD 7102 leaving 
the spot of the crime immediately 
after the shots were fired. This state¬ 
ment was recorded in the general 
diary of the police on 28 July. That 
very night, the senior superintendent ' 
of police ordered his personnel to 
intercept a white Maruti instead of a 
red one. Why the sudden change, 
asked Jethmalani? The CBI, too, later 
substituted the red Maruti with a 
white one bearing the number MG 
1959. 

With the atmosphere sufficiently 
surcharged, the case is bound to 
generate keen public interest and en¬ 
thusiasm when the hearing is resumed 
on S September. # 



JethmalanPs 
main ailment 
was that tha 
relationship 
between Saniay 
and Ameeta 
wasa platonic 
one, but it was 
being construed 
in salacious 
terms for 
political benefit 
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Getting it right 

No, Uma Bfiarti doesn’t think Madhavrao Scindia’s sexy 


S lic hasn't haii it too gooti with Madhavrao was good-looking. Uma 
the media, hirst, the Bharatiya was unforthcoming. The interviewer 
Janata Party (BJP) leader, I'ma then volunteered that she thought that 
Bharti, was quoted in .Voc/e/v as reier- Scindia was great looking. “Do you 
ring to .Madhavftio Scindia as the most think so?" asked Bharti. 
good-looking member of I’urhament This, says the member, was twisted 
Then, the story was tleshed out by out of conte.xt and reported as if she 
ctKktail-cireuit gossip and the new, had complimented Scindia on his good 
improved veision went that Bharti had looks. 

actually called Scindia the sexiest man Phere has never been any love lost 
in the Mouse. This was duly picked up between Bharti and Scindia. They'd 
by a number of publications, including had a bitter quarrekwith members and 
SirNOAv, and splashed in the political journalists cheering from the side- 


Says Bhartf, "I 
have done such 
good work with 
the refugees 
from Punjab 
and Jammu and 
Kashmir. How 
come nobody 
talks about 
thatr 


gossip columns, causing considerable lines , in Central Mall in the last 
embarrassment to the haple.ss Bharti session of Parliament. Therefore, says 
in Central Mall. Uma, the Madhavrao camp couldn't 

Sa>s an incensed Bharti. “I used to believe its luck, i.e. the Society piece, 
be one of the most vocal members ot The BJP member is convinced that 
Parliament But alter these stones I Madhavrao, with the help of his 
find It diltuiilt to look an>onc m the friends in the media, contorted the 
eye in the Mouse. I have never story still further. Hence the spate of 
thought nf ,iny man or any woman, items about how sexy the sannyasin 
tor thill maitei- in terms of their found the Maharaja, 
sex-appeal. So, how could I have said * Bharti was livid. And was all set to 
any such ihiag ;ibout Miidhavrao'*" go to the Press Council with her 
Uma luis hci own ideas on how the compiami, before BJP president L.K. 
story came '.o be Moated. Sitacty. shi Advani dissuaded her. The story 
recounts, did a major feature on her a would do the rounds for a couple of 
couple of months btiek. At the fag end months and then die a natural death, 
of the tape-recorded interview, Bharti he said. If, on the contrary, she made 
was asked whether she thought an issue of it, it would remain in the 



news much longer. The advice didn't 
go down too well with the combative 
Bharti, hut .she conceded to her party 
elder, anyway. 

What made the situation particular¬ 
ly galling for the BJP leader was the 
fact that Madhavrao Scindia was an 
old enemy. True, in the days when the 
Scindias were one big happy family, 
the Maharaja would attend Bharti's 
pruvachans (discourses) held in the 
Rajmata's palace. But ever since the 
great divide, he and Bharti had 
clashed on numerous occasions. Ibna, 
<1 simple village girl with socialistic 
ideas, had embarrassed Scindia— 
when he was in government—by pub¬ 
licising cases of atrocities on Marijans, 
etc ,in the (.'ongress minister’s consti¬ 
tuency. The two often quarrelled bit¬ 
terly in Parliament, with Bharti man¬ 
aging to get the belter of the minister 
on more than one occasion. Says 
Uma; “f always got the last word in 
every exchange, much to his 
annoyance." 

Now, with the item about Bharti's 
opinion about Scindia’s sex-appeal 
doing the rounds, it was Madhavrao's 
turn to crow over Uma’s discomfiture. 

Not for long, though. Bharti man¬ 
aged to set the record straight (ex¬ 
tracting an apology from Society) and 
.salvaged her reputation from what she 
regards as a smear campaign. 

But the hurt remains. Asks Bharti: 
‘T have done such good work with the 
refugees from Punjab and Jammu and 
Kashmir. Mow come nobody talks 
about that? I don’t mind in the least if 
anybody attacks me on political 
grounds. But instead they concentrate 
on labelling me the sexy sannyasin and 
then, insist that I find Madhavrao 
sexy. You tell me, is there anything 
remotely sexual about my appe^?** 

No. But it does make a good story. 
What’s more, a story that will be read 
far more than any article that talks of 
Bharti’s lecture tours in the United 
States, her ncar-cffortless transition 
from religious preceptor to firebrand 
parliamentarian and her distinctive 
brand of committed politics. 

For, when it comes to a female 
public figure, there’s nothing more 
prurient than public taste. • 
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Radai purity 


A controversy erupts over the Parsi community's funeral practices 


I t wa.s late afternoon« around 4.45 
pm, on Friday, 27 July, when Adi 
Nazir, a Parsi surgeon, received a 
phone call. It was bad news. His 
young daughter, Roxanne, had been 
killed in a car crash. Nazir was devas¬ 
tated but pulled himself together with 
some effort to go through with the 
formalities of the funeral. Roxanne, a 
practising Parsi had to be consigned to 
the Tower of Silence, so that she could 
ascend to Chinwad, the bridge of the 
separator, where, according to the 
Zorastrian faith, departed souls arc 
judged for their deeds in the material 
world. 

Roxanne had married outside the 
community. But since she had fol¬ 
lowed the Parsi faith, her husband and 
in-laws wanted to consign her to the 
Tower. Recounts Dr Nazir, “Since 
I had gone to the accident site to bring 
her body my relatives called up the 
management to book a bungU (hall). 
We gave her name, Roxanne Darshan 
Shah. We wanted them to know from 
the start that she had married a non- 
Parsi. There was going to be no other 
way we were going to do it. They said 
okay. Then an hour later we received 
a call saying that the Panchyat had 
asked them to refuse." The bereaved 
family was stunned by the sudden and 
inexplicable volte face. 

But the Parsi Panchyat and its chair¬ 
man Aspy Golwalta refused to change 
their mind even in face of their ob¬ 
vious shock. Anyone who married 
outside the community, they main¬ 
tained, could not exit from the Tower 
of Silence. The Sachkar ceremony, the 
Sagdid, and the prayers of the Ahuna- 
vad.Gathe, all of which conjoin to 
release the soul from the living world, 
could only be recited when the de¬ 
ceased is a ‘pure Parsi’. A premium is 
placed on ‘purity’, said the trustees 
and no allowances could be made in 
this connection. Roxanne would have 
to be cremated. 

“One feels a little sad,” says Adi 
Nazir. “As far as I can see a Parsi 
Zorastrian maintains her faith in spite 
of marrying a non-Parsi, unless he or 
she implicitly renounces the religion. 
My daughter Roxanne had married 
according to the Civil Marriage Act, 
and also had a small pAem cbr'einohy. 


She has worn her sudreh kusti (sacred 
shirt) and she has even visited the 
Agiary and the Atash Behram. 

“One of my family members called 
up Aspy Golwalla, who said, ‘Sorry, a 
resolution has been passed by the trus¬ 
tees which states that a Parsi girl who 
has married outside her community 
would not be allowed into the Tower 
of Silence.' We had no choice but to 
cremate her. He should have been 
more sympathetic in his approach.” 

But, it now turns out that there 
never wa.s any such rule. Says Nazir, 
“Three days later we gathered that 
there is no such resolution. 1 think 


stand what the family is going 
through. But the Panchayat is abso¬ 
lutely right. Once a Parsi marries out¬ 
side, even if it is a boy, they stop being 
Parsis. If they become ham bistar, that 
isjeven have a relationship with a par- 
jal, they stop being Zorastrian. They 
may wear their sudreh and kusn and 
think they are still Parsis, but we do 
not lecognise it. The Avestas are our 
divine utterances, we follow them. Let 
these reformists who are misguided 
say what they want to.” 

According to the conservatives 
those whom they consider outcastes 
are free to build their own temples. 



Golwalla should have the courage to I 
admit to either his misiniormation or 
his inadequate knowledge of the rules. 
Such an issue is the last thing parents 
want to face at the time of death. Let 
it be publicly known that our cere¬ 
monies will not be performed once the 
girl goes out. We all know that non- 
Parsis are not allowed in the main hall 
and we follow it. But nobody is sure 
' about this. The Panchayat should have 
one religious head in their com¬ 
mittee.” 

Vada Dastoor Dr Firoze M. Kot- 
wal, one of the seven high priests of 
the Parsis in the world reacted with 
sympathylbut firmness: ‘T can under- 


Says Firoze M. 
KotwalyOneof 
the seven 
priests, 

Parsis marry 
outsMethe 
community they 
cease beii^ 

Parsis aomtiing 
to the Avestas. 

Let these 
r eformi s t s say 
«vhat they want to" 


their own Tower of Silence. The high 
priests will not hold them back. But 
once they leave, they will have to stay 
out. 

Intercastc marriages then, are not 
acceptable. And the dwindling num¬ 
ber of the Parsi community not worth 
worrying about. In the eyes of the 
Zarathushtra, those who do not bow 
to fire, those who dismiss his cus¬ 
toms as outdated cease to be Parsis. 
The purity of fire is all important. 

Which is all very well. But what 
happens to the Roxannes of the 
world? • 

CyruM Me r c h mi/Bombay 
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w hen it comes to Pun¬ 
jabi pushiness there's no¬ 
body quite like Boney 
Kapoor. 

Recently, when Sridevi’s 
father expired, the actress 
went into long mourning 
and, consequently, refused 
to give any further dates for 
Boney's Roop Ki Rani 
Choron Ka Raja, 

The mercenary House of 
Kapoor was completely 
thrown. Anil’s two recent 
films, Amba and Jeevan Ek 
Sangharsh, had flopped. 
And the brothers were 
banking on Roop Ki Rani 
Choron Ka Raja to revive 
their flagging fortunes. 

So, Boney swung into 


SuiNiy l>Ml Md Dimpto lUfM^ 


TThe Sunny Deol-Dimple 
Kapadia affair is rapidly 
getting out of hand. Dim¬ 
ple, apparently, is fed up 




action with a vengeance, 
such as only a truly desper¬ 
ate producer can exhibit. 

He booked virtually every 
available ticket on the next 
flight to Madras so that he 
could take a large party 
with him to commiserate 
with Sridevi and her family. 

This included much 
wringing of hands and repe¬ 
ated statements to the 
effect that their (Sridevi 
and her mother's) loss was 
his loss too, and how their 
family was like his own. 

Even by film city’s stan¬ 
dards this was a bit thick. 
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with being the other 
woman m Sunny’s life and 
has begun demanding her 
due. But. strangely 
enough, even Sunny is 
coming around to her way 
of thinking. 

Deol seems to have tired 
of the happily-married 
facade he had been flaunt¬ 
ing to the world (while a 
pregnant wife Pooja lan¬ 
guished at home) and wants 
the freedom to declare that 
it*s Dimple he really loves. 

Perhaps Sunny will get 
away with this new de¬ 
fiance. Dharam can hardly 


afford to say anything in¬ 
volved as he is with Jaya 
Prada. 

After all, the younger 
Deol can always turn 
around and ask Dad— 
poised on the brink of a 
third marriage—to shut up. 

\M Whatever happened 
to the beefy male brigade 
that the Bombay film in¬ 
dustry used to boast of in 
the good old days? 

A: The male brigade de¬ 
fected—and promptly disc¬ 
overed the drag act. 

When a desperate Mithun 
does it. as in Ron Ki 
Keemat, it's understand¬ 
able. When a Naseeruddin 
Shah dons a swimsuit you 
let that pass too. 

That’s the intense actor's 
way of showing that he is 
willing to do anything, any¬ 
thing at all to belong to the 
commercial fiL«ls circuit. 

And when a Chunky 

l««tMdra;sliake a leg 





Pandey plays such a role 
cveiybody knows he’s 
motivated by a feel for the | 
part. ! 

But why w'ould a strait- j 
laced Rishi Kapoor sudden- ; 
ly decide to impersonate a | 
mujra dancer in Rishta Ho 
To Aisa? Past experience 
may have something to do 
with it. Kapoor has always 
had an affinity for playing 
girlie roles. Remember 
Rafoo Chakker^ and the 
effortless ease with which 
Rishi portrayed a girl for 
the better pan of the film? 

Well, experience should 
pull him through this time 
too. 

And a peaches and 
cream complexion certainly 
helps. 

ifty plus, never-say-die 
ham actor Jeetendra and 
wife Shobha obviously have 
no clue as to how one ages 
gracefully. 

Recently, they provided 
ample amusement to every¬ 
one at the Piano Bar, a 
frequent haunt of Amitabh 
Bachchan whenever he 
feels like shaking a leg. 

Well, this night belonged 
to Jeetu and Shobha. 
Perhaps the Big B's abs¬ 
ence did wonderful things 
for the Jumping Jack's ego 
and he went a little over¬ 
board, gyrating and grind- 
I ing his creaking bones until 
they squeaked in protest. 
But his loathsome hip and 
pelvic movements did keep 
everyone amused. 

And that’s more than 
you can say for his films. 


















Golden giris 

Ashwini Nachappa and Zenia Ayrton bid to 
overtake P.T. Usha 
Pictures by Nitin Rai 


The 200 metres sprint at the 1 national 
Athletics Open, New Delhi. Undis¬ 
puted track queen P, T Usha is among 
the contenders. And nobody ^^ives any 
of the other participants even an out¬ 
side chance. 

The race begins. And 24.07 seconds 
later the winner breasts the tape. No, it 


isn't P.T. Usha. Ashwini Nachappa 
has beaten her to it, and Usha is 
relegated to an unfamiliar (in domestic 
events at least) place, clocking 24.12 
seconds. 

Does this mean that Usha's reign at 
the top is over? 
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W ell, yes and no. The 
one-off Nachappa vic¬ 
tory notwithstanding, 
P.T. Usha’s track re¬ 
cord was good enough 
for her to hold on to the top spot in 
athletics. But with one difference. Her 
right to the number one slot was no 
longer undisputed, and the claims of 
the pretenders to her throne could no 
longer be laughed out of the stadium. 
Nachappa*s win had proved that Usha 
was far front unbeatable and the 
top-most position on the winner’s 
stand not out of bounds. And when 
Zenia Ayrton, the gamine Bombay- 
based sprinter beat Ashwini Nachappa 
in the iO(L metres race in the Escorts 
Masteli Jkt hie tics Meet, clocking 
10.87 seconds, it was obvious that the 
battle for the top had been thrown 
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wide open. 

Usha, without any serious competi¬ 
tion on the domestic front for about a 
decade, was—predictably—less than 
happy at this development. And react¬ 
ing to media reports about her come¬ 
uppance, retorted: '*It is very difficult 
for me as I take part in four-tive 
events in every competition. These 
girls (Ashwini and Zenia) are concen¬ 
trating on one event each.*’ 

O.P. Nambiar, Usha's coach, dis¬ 
missed the surprise defeat, ascribing it 
to the fact that his charge was unwell. 
“Besides,” he explained, “Usha knew 
she had already qualified and was 
reserving her best for the Asian 
Games. In the end, it is not a question 
of who is beating whom, but who is 
keeping up the international stan¬ 
dards. Usha is 26 years now and has 



been taking the strain for 12 years. 
But even today, if she is serious about 
a race, nobody can beat her in India 
for the next two-three years.” 

Nachappa, four years younger than 
Usha, is aware that her victory in the 
National Open is perceived as a fluke 
run by the likes of Nambiar. And is 
determined to prove such sceptics 
wrong. “Not being able to beat Usha 
was a great psychological barrier for 
which I had been doing a lot of mind 
training. And when I did beat her, 
people kept coming up to me and 
asking me to repeat the feat. Until I 
do that, my victory will lack credi¬ 
bility.” 

Sunil Abraham, Nachappa’s coach, 
is far less charitable: “An athlete must 
appreciate the fact that she will be 
beaten one day. And when you are. 


you can't hide behind excuses, saying | 
the food was not good and such i 
things.” j 

It was left to the petite Ayrton to ; 
put things in perspective. Despite the | 
fact that she is a member of the brat : 
pack baying at Usha’s heel (and not I 
just figuratively) Zenia is sporting i 
enough to admit: “People have | 
reached the stage when they are derid- j 
ing P.T. Usha. But I think she has j 
already done more than enough for | 
her country. Everyone is just waiting | 
for others to take over, and at the ' 
same time, pushing her to give her I 
best. But it is humanly impossible for j 
Usha to do as well as she was doing | 
five years ago.” i 

Such generosity notwithstanding, | 
there’s no doubting the animosity 
that exists between the prime conten- 
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ders for the top slot. Ayrton, who 
lacks international expc^ure, keeps a 
low proSle in the on-going battle, but 
Nachappa, who revels in her bindaas 
image—^zipping around the 81-acre 
sports complex in Bangalore on her 
Kinetic Honda, turning heads where¬ 
ver she goes—makes no pretence of 
liking Usha. Ashwini, whose flashy 
one-piece running outfits have earned 
her the sobriquet of 'poor man’s Flo- 
Jo’, blames Usha for the bad blood 
that exists between India’s star 
athletes. "At the Seoul Olympics,” 
she says, "we made fools of ourselves 
only because of Usha. We couldn’t 
decide on the team that would run for 
the relay heats 36 hours before the 
final events, only due to her ob¬ 
stinacy.” 

Sunil Abraham, Nachappa’s coach, 
describes the incident in some detail. 
According to his version, Usha did not 
want to ran any of the trials at Seoul 
and insisted on walking into the finals. 
The other girls protested at this. Then 
Nambiar announced a specific time for 
the relay trials. But as the girls congre¬ 
gated on the track, Usha announced 


that she was unwell. The others, led 
by the fiery ^Nachappa, raved and 
ranted at this. And the Indian federa¬ 
tion handed them letters of warning, 
instead of disciplining the star athlete. 

Laughs Nachappa: "1 shouted at 
Nambiar and asked him to mind his 
own business. So the federation 
thought I was the leader of the team 
which had staged a walkout.” 

In the end, Indian athletics was the 
worst loser. For, recalls Sunil Abra¬ 
ham: "Finally, when Usha partici¬ 
pated in the hurdles event, it was clear 
that she was in no shape. She clocked 
S9-plus seconds, which was a bad 
timing for her.” 

In fact, maintains Abraham, over 
the years Usha has developed a habit 
of throwing tantrums and then making 
lame excuses when she fails to deliver 
on the track. "Don’t her actions in 
Delhi remind you of what happened in 
Seoul?” he asks. 

What’s more, Usha has refused, on 
more than one occasion, to run with 
the likes of Ashwini and ^nia, the 
latest such instance occurring at the 


Delhi meet. The animosity between 
the sprint queen and lesser athletes 
runs deep. 

I t’s much the same story at the 
Kangeri training camp (on the out¬ 
skirts of Bangalore) for the forthcom¬ 
ing Asiad. Ftobables for the Beijing 
meet have gathered along with their 
coaches to go through their paces, and 
the divide is very apparent. Usha, 
Ashwini and Zenia are rarely to be 
seen together. While Ayrton, who 
arrived at the camp a week later than 
the others, is a bit of a loner anyway 
(though she sometimes chats up 
Nachappa and Reeth Abraham), 
Usha sticks close to the Kerala squad, 
with Nambiar hovering protectively 
around her. It takes a lot of persuad¬ 
ing to get the athletes to pose for a 
group picture. And it is no coinci¬ 
dence that their coaches have chosen 
different times for their practice ses¬ 
sion. 

The familiar lanky figure of P.T. 
Usha is much in evidence, frowning 
hard in concentration as she perfects 
her finish. Practising for the 4x100 
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metres relay with K. Saramma, Rachi- 
ta Panda and Shantimoi Phillips, Usha 
clocks good timings on ail the practice 
runs. Much pampering follows from 
Nambiar, who has become totally 
identified with Usha ever since she 
first began competing in the sprints at 
14 years. 

Declares Nambiar triumphantly: 
'*By the start of the Asian Games, 
Usha will be at her peak. Many people 
are feeling thrilled that Usha has been 
beaten. But has her record been 
broken?” 

Sunil Abraham, when he*s through 
with berating Nachappa for a clumsy 
start, agrees all too readily that Usha 
has the edge in the current battle. 
**Ashwini*s win over Usha was a cood 
sign,'* he concedes, "but she still has 
to mature a lot. She is not yet cham¬ 
pionship material. It has to be under¬ 
stood, however, that Usha is not 
Indian athletics and Indian athletics is 
not Usha. This should be made clear 
to her and the Indian press.” 

P.T. Usha, thou^, continues to 
behave like the big star. At the 


Escorts Masters Athletics Meet, for 
instance, Usha refused to participate 
in the 4x 100 metres relay with Ashwi- 
ni and Zenia, having gone into a deep 
sulk after her loss to Nachappa. 
Claiming that she was ‘'terribly un¬ 
well”, Usha watched from the side¬ 
lines as the cmartet (with Sara^ma 
and Rachita Panda making up the 
fourth) clocked 45.50 seconds, qual¬ 
ifying for the Asiad by a fraction of a 
second. Usha was already assured of a 
berth in the Beijing squad by virtue of 
having crossed the qualifying mark in 
the 4x400 metres relay in the inter¬ 
state meet. 

Zenia Ayrton, despite the win over 
Nachappa in the 100 metres sprint, 
clocked 10.87 seconds at the Escorts 
tournament, falling short of the qual¬ 
ifying mark for the next Asiad. But 
the attractive Ayrton has consistently 
improved her timing ever since Adil 
Somariwala, a former sprinter, joined 
up as her "personal coach”. And given 
the fact that she has very little expo¬ 
sure in international competitions, 
and her dedication at the track, she is 
bound to peak around 1994, when the 


Beijing Asiad is held. And then, she 
would give both Usha and Ashwini a 
run for their money. 

Says Sunil Abraham' "Z^nia has a 
good coach, has haJ a training stint in 
London recently and is showing great 
promise. But both Ashwini and Zenia 
are short and sli^tly built, and thus 
have a definite disadvantage over the 
earlier long-limbed group comprising 
Usha, Reeth, Shiny Abraham, Vanda- 
na Rao and Vandana Shanbagh.” 

But age is not on Usha’s side. And 
well aware of this, the sprint queen 
had announced her retirement from 
athletics after the Seoul Olympics in 
1988. After a particularly bad patch, 
when she was severely castigated for 
her poor show at the Games by the 
media and sports enthusiasts, she was 
coaxed out of her retirement to par¬ 
ticipate in the Beijing Games. The 
argument obviously was that she was 
still the best India bad to offer. 

Usha, however, insists that it will be 
all over for her after the next Asiad. 

The Nineties, then, will undoubted- 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Anoth er In dia 

A highly readable collection of contemporary literary works 


I n Bauiirao Bagul's Marathi short 
story. Death Is Getting Cheaper, a 
poet friend of the narrator plans to 
write a poem celebrating Bombay and 
its role in the national movement and 
the modernisation of India: “I will 
chisel these diamonds and put them in 
the settihg of poetry, and Til give a i 
precious ornament to Marathi poet- | 
ry,” he says. InspiraLon does not | 
ci>me easily, and he and the writer go ■ 
for a walk, which provides the moving ‘ 
stage tor vignettes of dispossessed, 
brutalised, violent lives lived on the 
footpaths and slums of the city. At the , 
end of the story, the poet sings a ! 
different song: “I’ll throw away what I ' 
wrote, ril keep just one line— ' I'his is 
Bombay. Here men eat men. And 
Death is (retting Cheaper’.” 

Modernism in the various Indian 
literatures has otton taken the itiner¬ 
ary traced by Bagul’s poet- the spec¬ 
tacular discontinuities m the national 
experience of modernity, and mod¬ 
ernisation have moved writers towards 
concerns and experimental forms that 
seek to represent and come to terms 
with inequality and oppression. K. 
Satchidanandairs Malayalam poem, 
Bertolt Hreiht /\nd Gautama Buddha, 
has Brecht, the spokesman for a politi¬ 
cised creative consciousness, demand 
of the Buddha: 

“What relevance can 

Your Three truths and Light ways 

have 

To the child dying of starvation 
How can Nothingness ever tempt 
The nameless victims of exploita¬ 
tion?... i 

Old answ'ers do not satisfy new 
times 

I feel no answer lasts for all time.” 
I'he Buddha's response reasserts 
the timclessncss of the mystic: 

“The mighty movements for sur¬ 
vival 

And the forward leaps of history 
Do not embarrass the Wise that 
know 

The truth of life’s evolution.” 
Variations on such dialogues exist 
both within and between the many 
poems and stories selected for this 
anthology, the diversity of creative 
methods and materials setting up fer¬ 
tile echoes and contrasts. In Nirendra- 
nath Chakrabarti’s Bengali poem Fat¬ 


al Evening, Arjun speaks from 
Vyasa’s Mahahharata to recount a tale 
of disappointment and betraval, while 
Nissim H/ekicl’s Hnglish poem. 
Events, has a nameless urban 
businessman speak a strangely similar 
tale of alienation, loneliness and de¬ 
spair The narrator oi Arun Joshi’s 
Kanyakumari swims out to Viveka- 
iKinda's rock but finds no epiphanies 
or salvation anointing his belated 
presence there. Two writers of Hindi 
short stories, Vijuy Chauhan in Birth¬ 
day and Mrinal Pande m The Home¬ 
coming, both offer gently nuanced 
memorials to lives that have dimi¬ 
nished as the structure of the extended 
family changes. 

And then there is the exubcianl 
extract from Krishna Baldev V'aid’s 
novel Bimal In Bog, which reminds us 
of the mi.xed blessings oi our colonial 
experience: the “Ilnglish gave our 
early freedom fighters balls. Bal¬ 
lrooms. Ballbcarers. Bridge. Bear¬ 
ers. Beer. Badminton.” Such mockery 
and parody arc key forms in which the 
modern Indian writer addresses a 
complicated historical and cultural in¬ 
heritance and context—m Magan s 
Insolence Sitanshu Yashaschandra's 
wonderfully irreverent send-up of the 











Nissim Ezekiel’s poem, 
Event^f is a nameless 
urban businessman’s 
tale of alienation, 
loneliness and despair 


literary establishment, he describes | 
speakcis at a meeting to felicitate i 
Magan. the reluctant, rebellious poet: | 
*hach one of them spoke. What ] 
oratory! 

Someone mentioned Kafka, 
another spoke of 
Mallarmcta and still another of 
Narsinhmeta. 

Someone spoke of the love be¬ 
tween a carnei and a cow.” 
rhe stories and poems anihoiogiscd 
in Another India all appeared pre¬ 
viously m Vagarth, a journal of Indian 
writing, of which 25 issues were pub¬ 
lished in Lnglish between 1973 and 
1979.1’here can be no better tribute to 
the journal, its editorial staff and its 
translators, than the fact that selected 
work from its pages should now add 
up to a highly readable and enjoyable 
collection. Many of the writers in this 
anthology are already well-known 
nationally, and ihcir work is available 
in a variety of English translations. It 
is still very pleasant, though, to read 
representative work from each of 
them io quick succession. 

What remains after reading this 
anthology though, are the inevitable 
questions that arc skirted by the title 
of the anthology— Another India (is it 
symptomatic that the title was sug¬ 
gested by V.S. Naipaul.'). Do litera¬ 
tures in different I ndian languages^ 
even if in English tianslations. add up 
to an Indian literature? Sitakant 
Mahapatra’s Song Of The Hunter Jara 
shares a mythology with Nirendranath 
Chakrabarti's and Daya Pawar’s 
poems, but what do their works share 
with the extract from Lokenath Bhat- 
tacharya’s The Virgin Fish Of 
Babughai, with its nightmarish, Kaf- 
kaesque visions of a writers' concen¬ 
tration camp‘d Such instances can be 
multiplied, . la perhaps the issue may 
be summed up in the suggestion of a 
different title for .such a collection— 
Other Indias. For it is only out of the 
continuing dialogue between the “In¬ 
dia” of nationalist discourse and the 
“Other Indias” of ethnic cultural con¬ 
sciousnesses that “Another India” will 
emerge. • 

SuvIrtUul 

Another tneka. An anthology of contemporary tndian 
fiction and poetry, sslecied and edited by Nissim Ezekiel 
and Meenakshi Mukhefiee Penguin Books. New Delhi. 
1990 Price Rs 55. 
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THE PEN IS 
MIGHTIER 


Arun Shourie on the 
Express’ battle with the 
Congress 

In recent weeks, the Indian Express Group 
has come under unprecedented attack. It Ls also 
perceived as having changed its position and 
ceased to uncritically support everything that 
Prime Minister V.P. Singh does. 

In this first person piece, extracted and 
abridged from his latest collection of articles, 
essays and lectures, editor Arun Shourie re¬ 
counts why the Express was so implacably 
opposed to the Congress regimes of Indira and 
Rajiv Gandhi. 


F rom the day 13 March, we 

published Zail Singh's letter to Ra¬ 
jiv Ciandhi in which he accused the 
latter of misleading Parliament to 
the day—27 November, 1989 - Ra¬ 
jiv was defeated in the elections, the Indian 
Express group was engaged in a great contest 
with the State. 

I say ‘the State' and not j^ust ‘Rajiv Ciandhi' 
or even the government'. For numerous parts 
of the State were set upon the paper. 

By the end over 230 prosecutions had been 
heaped upon the paper—by the Company 
Law Department, by the Directorate of Re¬ 
venue Intelligence, by the Income Tax author¬ 
ities, by the Customs Department, the En¬ 
forcement Directorate, the Chief Controller 
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BJP I—d r* A.B. Vajpayee 
and Rajmata Scindiaoiitalde 
the CipireM iHdldlnK a shew 
eff aolldailty; (abev^ Anin 
Shourie: fishting to the finish 


of Imports and llxporis...Advertisements tv.> 
the paper had been slashcii. Banks were just 
not lending up to the cicdit limits which they 
had themselves sanctioned, they had stopped 
even answering letters, phone calls, to sav 
nothing of receiving us for personal discus¬ 
sions. An attempt hud been made to appoint 
government directors on to the Board of the 
paper. 

Facsimilie circuits had been tinned otf in 
Bangalore. The Delhi edition had been suc¬ 
cessfully prevented from being published for 
47 days—the building cordoiu J off 
by hired goondas as well as mounted poliee. 
Offices of the paper all over the country had 
been raided. 1 he advisor to the Ciroup and his 
associate had been incarcerated. Personnel 
had been beaten up—six by acid hurled at 
them. Passports of Mr Ramnaih Oocnka etc 
had been impounded. Their houses had been 
raided. 

The Group and everyone connected with it 
had been calumniscd no end-over the radio 
and TV* through the government's propagan¬ 
dists in the press.... An assault on the Express 
as determined as the one Mrs Gandhi laun¬ 
ched during the the Emergency, but one even 
more comprehensive... 

By the end wc were on the brink of 


collapse. But as had happened in the 
Emergency wc were saved by the mistake of 
the rulers: like Mrs Ciandhi in January, 1977. 
Rajiv Ciandhi called an election, and bo I'.'st. 
The paper survived as it had the I’mcrgcncy. 
with ju.st months to spare 

It would take a volume to set out the thiust 
and parry, the feints and countcr-femts, the 
exhilaration and tearing despair, the sterling 
role of so many, the betrayals by others, how' 
we used others, how others used us. All that 
would take a volume, and it would have to he 
written by someone who can bring the drama 
alive. 

But the contest yielded many lessons, and 
there is value perhaps in setting them out |ust 
seiiatim. 

1- The rulers must be wiong, and you must 
be right. And right oveiy count. In the end 
it IS the relative credibility of the regime and 
its critics which tilts the oulci>mc. the rulers 
imisl be manifestiv working against die in- 
leresl ol the people. >tm manifestly lor their 
welfare PiecisiK because this was the wav 
the aver*ige reader perceived the government 
I and us. the assault n\\ us m the end reciiilcd on 
; the government, the assault itself became a 
public issue. It became an illustialion m the 
public mmd ol the character of RajiN s reg 
ime. and proof of what we had been saving 
I about It ail along. Several things tolU-w i oi 
I instance, once it has engaged the ruleiN n is 
even moie necessary -it is a hundievl times 
iiuirc neccssarv -ifum m normal limes that 
the paper adhere to the tiulh f^en a minor 
mistake will be .seized bv the rulers to assail 
the crcdibilitv of its work as a whtde 

2. Not just on issues, the the paper must be 
right on conduct. As the 23U-odd prosecutions 
the rulers launched against the Expfrw testify, 
the rulers wifl look for every chink thev c.in 
find. VVe were greatly helped hv the fact lh,tt 
the Group had been uiuier the continuous 
scrutmv of successive Congress governments 
for almost 2.*^ years This had led the group to 
be not just careful hut more sciupulous than 
even an exceptional business house m India 
would ordinarily be Thcie is a two-way 
relationship theielore to fight the State our 
conduct mu.st be impcciahic. and the fight 
itself cleanses our conduct. 

The rulers will < eriainly hit hack They will 
hit back on a wide front. And given the 
condition to which our mstitutions have been 
reduced to thcie w'ill be little institutional 
resistance—from within the bureaucracy for 
instance—to (hcii assault. I'herefore. 

• We must have both the wherewithal and the 
will to say the fight; 

•We mustbe prepared to lose all in the fight: 
apart from his great astuteness, his immense 
resourcefulness, his enorirunis resilience, this 
willingness to lose everything he has built up 
over seventy years has been the umv|ue 
strength of Mr Ram Nath Goenka; in 1942, in 
1975-77 and again in 1987-88 he staked 


During the 
on-going battle 
between the 
State and the 
Express, the 
Delhi edition 
hadbeen 
prevented 
from being 
published, the 
buildings 
cordoned off, 
personnel 
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passport of 
Ramnath 
Goenka 
impounded. 
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paper all over 
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Time and tide 
do not wait 
because we 
have taken on 
the State. The 
fight had to be 
conducted 
inspite of 
illness. 
Ramnath 
Goenka, 
already 85, 
suffered a 
stroke. But the 
illness did not 
touch his 
indomitable 
spirit 


everything; 

• Wc must worst them on every front: 
swaying public opinion, persuading the 
courts,outwitting excavating facts... 

4. While they will certainly hit back, we can 
engage the rulers with great confidence. The 
rulers could deploy much of the State appar¬ 
atus to crush us. but as we are still a free and 
open society there was a limit beyond which 
they could not go: they had to stop short of 
physical violence for instance. And in the 
arena short of violence, the State apparatus is 
so inept that one can fight it with great 
confidence. They commenced so many pro- 
seciiuons. They had the entire panoply of the 
legal, bureaucratic, intelligence and enforce¬ 
ment establishments to nail the paper on 
these. 

This assault was stemmed in effect by just 
two brilliant , young men—S.Gurumurthv 
and Arun Jaiticy—under the guidance of two 



or thiec senior lawyers--Ram Jcthmalani. 
F.S. Nariman. Just these four or five brilliant 
men, and the avalanche was stalled long 
enough Many factors account for this. Many 
who had been set on us—like the scores who 
would come to raid our offices -did not have 
thetr heart m rt. The key men. of course, had, 
they were out to finish the Ciroiip But they 
were so incredibly ham-handed, so mediocre. 
The only reason thcv---for instance, the law' 
officers -got so far was the condition of the 
institutions: we would have the lawyers, the 
law, but they ever so often would have the 
judges. That such mediocre dolts were sub¬ 
jecting the paper to all this, and that the 
cuslodian^ were cringing before them—both 
were infuriating. They drove one to tear one's 
hair in frustration. 

We w* aid be in court and Jcthmalani would 
make an absolutely brilliant presentation: the 
CBI lawyer or the then Solicitor General of 


India, G.Ramaswamy. unable to answer a 
single point of law or fact or a single inference 
would just read, and re-read,and re-re-read 
the charge sheet and the judge would give the 
order the government wanted. It was infuriat¬ 
ing as hell at the moment. But soon enough 
we gathered confidence for we saw that while 
many a judge was shamelessly willing to do 
what the Ramaswamys and Katres wanted 
him to do, the latter were not clever enough to 
lead him to the thing that W'ould injure us. 

5. And there is another reason for confi¬ 
dence. At the lime so many used to say, 'You 
are fools. How many read your paper? How 
can you people counter the massive reach of 
the radio and TV? In any case, no one cares.' 
But as the election showed, the message does 
travel—right across the whtrle of India. And 
people do care. livery single dodge the rulers 
attempted, every single fabrication they tried 
to pass off, the people saw through every 
single one of them. And they drew the correct 
inference—that these were not isolated goof- 
ups, that they were not aberrations, they were 
the woof and warp of Rajiv’s regime. 

6. We learnt loo that the State is not a 
monolith: ever so often, help came from 
within the apparatus -the l5-vcar-old circular 
which we did not know about but which 
completely demolished what the government 
was asserting in Court, the fascimilie ('f the 
which nailed the minisiei s lie, the long 
suppres.sed, tightly held report of )uslice 
Thakkar w'hich enabled us to open another 
front. High Courts such as that in Bombay 
which stayed the hand of government...Each 
of these came from officers of Slate, and in 
each ease the office is reached out to us of 
their own accord. 

7. But not )usl from within the Slate. 
Ordinary citizens -a retired I and and De¬ 
velopment Officer, a Land and Development 
Officer under suspension for years, lawyers in 
the know, a Director of big companies, the 
students who at great cost to themselves 
helped us re-enter the Express building in 
Delhi in December 19S7 —they reached out. 
Some of them had experienced persecution at 
the hands of the rulers. But most of them 
reached out to the paper because they too 
wanted to reform ‘the state of things entire'. 
Some of them were doing what they could in 
their own localities and spheres. Many others 
were hemmed by various constraints, and 
could not; they reached out to the paper with 
suggestions, with tips, with information be¬ 
cause they saw the paper doing what they 
wished they were. Journalists often take more 
credit than is their due for excavating secrets. 
In fact, once the paper is .seen to be taking up 
public causes, once it is seen that if informa¬ 
tion gets to it and checks out no one will be 
able to pressurise the paper into suppressing 
the facts, people reach out to the paper 
themselves. 

I 8. But there is an allied lesson. More 
I information certainly flows in, but naturally 
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much of it is wrong: the linformant may be 
going by hear-say; he may. in his enthusiasm 
for the cause have deduced more from the 
facts than is warranted; he may be out to settle 
a personal score; the rulers will certainly try to 
plant false stories on the paper so as to blow 
them apart and thereby make readers disbe¬ 
lieve the other things the paper is saying about 
them. Thus, even as more information comes 
in spontaneously because the paper has joined 
issue with the rulers, checking and re-re- 
checking become doubly important. And, 
whenever the paper errs, the swift and un¬ 
ambiguous andopen admission of the mistake. 

9. Just as many will reach out and help, 
several will not be able to stay the course. A 
few will do worse; they will betray you, inform 
on you, mislead you. We had our share of the 
llindujas, of the Chandraswamys. Bitterness 
over their conduct saps one in the extreme, 
almost as much as self-pity. The only sensible 
thing to do is to follow the counsel Gandhiji 
gave when his associates felt bitter at the tiK 
irLiround of Mohammed Ali and Sliaukat Ali: 
we should not be bitter that they have left us 
mid-stream, he taught; instead we should be 
grateful that they have struggled by our side 
thus far. 

10. We should not look for fights, but once 
one is forced on us, we must fight. And go on 
fighting. The latter is as important as the first. 
To take up cudgels and, when the rulers hit 
back, to yield, is doubly destructive—for it 
demoralises others who might have stood up. 
‘see what happened to...'But if you persevere, 
the rulers aie apt to rush to your aid, to 
complete the work you have begun. The 
moment you point to a shortcoming and urge 
its rectification, instead of setting it right— 
something they could do ever so easily—they 
will make it a point to compound what they 
were doing. That you have urged a course 
makes it anathema for them. For them it i.s 
more important to‘ demonstrate that they 
don’t care for what you say, that you are 
nobody, that they have nothing but contempt 
for you. 

11. If only you persevere, you can rely on 
the rulers to commit THE GREAT MIS¬ 
TAKE. I remember Oclober-November 1976. 
The movement against Mrs Gandhi had all 
but completely died out. It seemed that the 
Emergency would never end. But wc can 
‘always rely on her to commit mistakes,' Mr 
Goenka told me. ‘We have to just hold out'. 
She did; she called the elections on 18 
January, 1977, and she was out within 3 
months. This time, as there was no Emergen¬ 
cy, we could do more than just hold out. We 
were able to keep up an assault. There was 
not a week in which we let off. Rajiv reacted 
by compounding his conduct, thereby proving 
our point. And eventually he Xoo committed 
THE GREAT MISTAKE: he too called the 
elections, and was out within forty-five days. 

12. In both cases the decisive mistake 


was the calling of elections. And elections 
became necessary only because we are a free 
and open society. Mrs Gandhi had the 
Emergency to delay them, and all effective 
opposition to it had subsided. But she felt she 
had to call elections to seek legitimacy. Stalins 
and Pol Pots don't feel the need. Operating in 
what had been a free society Mrs Gandhi felt 
the need. And once the people had spoken 
neither she nor Rajiv could do a Marcos or a 
Noriega, neither could annul the results and 
continue. Hence, the greatest imperative; to 
keep our society open and free, one in which 
rulers shall not feel able to cross a limit— 
resorting to physical violence for instance— 
one in which they shall feci compelled to seek 
the people’s endorsement, and one in which 
the people retain their sense of decency, of 
what is right, and what is wrong. 

13. Thus, keep up the pressure. But be 
patient. India is enormous and so it takes a 



long, long time for the message to get across. 
Millions are consumed by the struggle to 
merely survive: hence the misdeeds must 
become truly grotesque and monstrous for the 
people to spare attention. And rationalisa¬ 
tions for reinui.iing inert come so easily. 

14. Those who are engaged m a battle are 
apt to get impatient, to throw up their 
hands,‘Why the hell docs no one care? Why 
aren't they doing something?' to fly the air. 
But the people wait. For the fly to sit. And 
then, ‘SWAT, We must be patient and 
remember that each struggle of this kind 
passes through many ups and downs. A 
precise description of the progression which I 
found therapeutic to bear in minis provided as 
usual oy Gandhiji. RcHccting on the course of 
the non-cooperation campaign he wrote. 

Every good movement passes through five 
stages; indifference, ridicule, abuse , repres¬ 
sion, and respect. We had indifference for a 



The Indian 
Express was 
saved by the 
mistake of the 
rulers: like 
indira Gandhi 
in January 
1977, Rajiv 
Gandhi caHed 
an election and 
lost. The paper 
survived, as it 
had in the 
Emergency 
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The state had 
the entire 
panoply of 
legal, 

bureaucratic, 

intelligence 

and 

enforcement 
establishments 
to nail die 
paper. But the 
assault was 
stemmed by 
two brilliant 
men—S. 
Gurumurthy 
andArun 
Jaitley—guided 
by Ram 
Jethmalani 
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few months. Then the Viceroy graciously 
laughed at it. Abuse, including misrepre¬ 
sentation, has been the order of the day. The 
ProMiicia! Ciosernois and the anti-non- 
eoopeia Press have heaped as much abuse 
upon the 111 sement as they have been able 
to. Now ci>mes repression, at present yet in us 
fairlv mild tor^ Fvery niosement that sur- 
\ives repression, mild oi severe, invariably 
commands respesi which is another name for 
success.. I his repression, if we are true, may 
be treated as a sure sign of the approaching 
victory. But, if we are true, we shall neither be 
ci>wed down nor angtily retaliate and he 
violent. \'iolence is suicide. Let us recognise 
that power dies hard, and that it is but natural 
for the government to make a final effort for 
life even through repression. C'omplete selt- 



S« GunmNirlhy 


restraint at Ihe present critical moment is the 
speediest way to success. < 
iYounfi India, 9 March, !92l) 

15. In such ups and downs, the issue changes 
from moment to moment. ‘R.K. Dhawari and 
the Thakkar CommisMon ’ becomes ‘the Press 
and the Official Secrets Act', and that in an 
instance becomes ‘the Speaker shielding the 
liars'.On this roller-coaster, 

• You must worst the rulers at every turn: 

• You must not just worst them, you must 
show them up to he the fools they arc: 

• And having done so. immediately bring the 
focus back to the main issue -- their character 
as rulers, what they are doing to the institu¬ 
tions ot State—showing that the particular 
issue which had surfaced was hut an e.xampic 
of what they habitually, compulsively, mevit- 
ablv do. 

lb. In pursuing the contest through these 
ups and downs, in pursuing the.se cver- 
ehanging ssues one's tactics naturally must 
vary with the issue, the phase. To recall one of 
a score of such changes we went through, wc 
saw that one must at taries be audacious 
enough ..nd courageous enough to brave 
persecution, and physical danger, and calum¬ 
ny, and to be in the forefront—wc had to 
brave each of these when we had to break as¬ 


under the government-sponsored closure of 
our Delhi edition in October-December, 
1987—and one must have the humility and 
practical sense to remain in the background at 
others. 

The government had succeeded, and our 
work too had .succeeded, in isolating us from 
the rest of the press by mid-1988; the moment 
Rajiv brought his Defamation Bill m August 
1988 we saw that it was not just wrong and had 
therefore to be fought, we saw that it was a 
golden opportunity to turn the tables, to unite 
the press and isolate the government: but the 
sine qua non to accomplishing this was that, 
though organising this move today and that 
tomorrow, each of us remain well in the 
background. Similarly, wc were at first upset 
that The Hindu had got the Bofors documents 
and we hud not. That was natural. Mr Cioenka 
with his great pride in his paper too was upset 

But for him no defeat is a complete defeat, 
no victory a complete victory. In each defeat 
he sees the point of advantage, the foothold 
on which one may stand to fight back: in each 
victory he detects the seed of future trouble. 

I Ic therefore rallied m no lime It is good,' he 
said, it IS better this way. They will praise Ihe 
Hindu -{o condemn us. if for nothing else, 
Bui doing so they wall propagate the docu¬ 
ments, they will own up to them.' That is 
e.xactly what happened. We were all amused 
in the following months when the paper which 
had been most strenuously propagating the 
government's smoars-~and rationalisations— 
‘destabilisation', ‘scurrilous', ‘not lournalism', 
‘corruption is only an elitist issue' -namely. 
The Times of India m every editorial it wiole 
mocked at us: ‘And be it noted that it is 77ic 
Hindu and not those who had been shouting 
the loudest which got the documents,’ or 
words to that effect. W'hethcr we were mock¬ 
ed or not, the government's apologist gave 
currency to the documents! 

17. Time and tide do not wait because we 
have taken on the State. The fight had to be 
conducted in spite of. in the midst of illne.ss, of 
traumas, of dislocations of various kinds. Mr 
Goenka, already 85, drove himself into a 
stroke. It disabled him. At times he had to be 
shielded from public view. The government 
had its emissaries who came ostensibly to wisi 
him well but in fact to ascertain how able he 
was to carry on. It .sent the llindujas, it sent 
relatives of Mr Goenka, it sent Murli Dcora. 
that middleman of an MP, to persuade him in 
his weakened condition. 

As Mr Goenka fought back to reasonable 
health, all realised that the illness, though 
nearly fatal, had not been able to touch his 
indomitable spirit. He was as he had been in 
1980. Mrs Gandhi had returned to power. 
And had immediately recommenced the 
assault. She had tried to take over the Delhi 
building, income tax cases were being 
reopened... Srichand Hinduja came over to 
Mr Goenka with an offer: part with the 
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paper...iiny price you name...Mr CJocnka 
asked him, ‘Have you come on hchalf of the 
Devi? meaning Mrs Gandhi. 'You mav draw 
your own conclusion.’ Srichand said. To kya 
main apni gave apnc hi haath se kasai kc ghar 
pahuchaun} Mr Goenka asked him, ‘So. 
should 1 with my own hands reach mv cow to 
the butcher’s house?' And with a cup of lea 
despatched him oft. 

IS. I do not want to suggest by any means 
that such spirit and doggedness are enough, or 
that the Express as an organisaiion was in 
fighting lettle. On the contrary, organisa¬ 
tionally we were in very, very pooi shape. To 
take just one instance, while nothing would 
have seen the light ot day but for hundreds 
doing their job~from the typesetter U) the 
rotary operator the key w >rk - of excavating 
and garnering the fads, of writing, of fighting 
the cases, of looking alter the ailing Mr 
Cioenka, of attending to the myriad tasks that 
are needed for keeping an organisation 
going—all this had actually to he done by just 
a handful. As this handful got enmeshed m 
fire fighting cases, tax demands, fomented 
‘strikes', raising money—the paper was less 
and less able to attend to the basic tasks of a 
newspaper. It is of course an achievement that 
even in this situation the paper put out so 
much data—original, haid to gel, and of the 
highest public importance. But that it was 
crippled even in its cilitonal woik is also true. 

1^. Apart from the disabilities which fol- 
k>wod upon the key personnel getting caught 
up in fighting fires, there were other costs 
even in regard to the editorial content of the 
paper. The paper had taken up the task of 
cleansing public life, of restoring accountabil¬ 
ity, of infusing institutions with life. It had 
engaged the Rajiv (iandhi government on 
these issues with great vigour and tenacity. 
Rulers like N.T, Rama Rao in Andhra and 
Devi Lai in Haryana were also doing every¬ 
thing they could to subt)rn institutions. 

The paper, specially the editions based in 
the respective states, was eager to take on 
these rulers. But the intensitv of the fight 
against the central government disabled us 
trom doing so. There wtnild have been no 
difficulty if we were operating in a country 
where governments brought to account by the 
press adhered to norms, where they were 
restrained by notions of things done and not 
done. But as noted above Rajiv and his 
government had thrown all norms to the 
winds. And there were no institutional res¬ 
traints to hinder them. NTR and Devi Lai 
would have reacted in the way Rajiv had to 
assaults on them. Wc concluded that we could 
not take them on till we had Je^It with the 
principal task at hand. ‘Be Arjun’, became 
our beacon. 

20. In India, being merely good profession¬ 
als is not enough. In other countries a paper 
publishes a story, other papers carry it for¬ 
ward, the legislatures, the courts, civic groups 
immediately act on the matter. In India it is 
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the exact opposite. Other papers pull a 
blanket over their heads, hoping the rcadci 
too will not notice... Many others do wi>rse: 
they broadcast the government's falsehoods 
for it, they paste motives... I'he legislatures 
and courts are in the rulers' ihiall. 1'hrcc 
things follow : 

• One has to persevere much, much longer 
with the matter than would be the case in 
other democracies: 

• One must deafen oneself to calumny, and 
assiduously avoid getting side-tracked into 
debates with the side-kicks of the rulers; 

• One must be prepared to do a variety of 
tasks—from summarising things for members 
of Parliament, to preparing w rils for courts, to 
helping ensure that Congress candidates 
would be opposed by only a single opposition 
candidate... 

All this involves great trouble. It drives one 
to exhaustion, often to despair. And one can 
pciscvere only if one is a citi/cn first, and not 
just a professional. That is, if one is imbued 
with the spirit of reform and sees work in the 
paper as but part of the general woik being 
done in the country to improve the stale of 
affairs, 

21. That brings me to the vital point. Some 
join the contest, others are pushed into it and 
then get locked into it for a variety of reasons; 
one because he had been pursuing one target 
and did not anticipate that the latter could and 
would marshal the State to shield himself, 
another because his rival had got an unfair 
advantage; and third because lie had been 
outraged by a particular step of the rulers; a 
fourth because he saw the inter-conncctcdness 
and traced it all \o the suborning of institu¬ 
tions. A movement arises when the moves of 
the rulers bring about this conjunction of 
individuals and groups, each driven by a 
separate reason to the conclusion, ‘enough is 
enough’. 

22. But while in this case we came ihiough, 
there can be no guarantee that those who set 
out to arrest wrong alwrys will. And so in 
addition to internalising this sense of purpose, 
one must be a bit distant from that pm pose 
too. By the middle of 1989 the contest had 
ceased to impose even a little strain on me. It 
may be that thi'^ w^as so because Rajiv's assault 
had been stemmed. It may be that the whole 
thing had become routine. But I also like to 
think that although each of us continued to 
work for the purpose, we also achieved a 
degree of detachment from it, we came to sec 
that the outcome was not in our hands, that it 
depended on millions of others. And so wc 
acquired, if I may be presumptuous, consider¬ 
able equanimity in the midst of all the hustle 
and bustle. Service consummated in personal 
deepening. 

But that is just to reach the last word: like incitviduais. insMuttona. processes 
millions before us, we too learnt how' very f^oneMavSirengttenrtre 
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MEDIA MUSINGS 


V GANGADHAR 


Out, damn ^enda 

This page in The Times of India gives way for hard news 


Call it Agenda. Com¬ 
ment, Op-Ed. The 
page facing the edit 
page in a newspaper, 
is often not restricted 
to hard news, but 
also views and inter¬ 
pretation. Calcutta’s The Telegraph 
always had a strong and interesting 
op-ed page, but the best was in Bom¬ 
bay’s Indian Post when it was being 
edited by Vinod Mehta. 

The Times of India, always slow to 
change, finally introduced the ‘Agen¬ 
da’ page, around two years back. 
‘Agenda' occupied half of the op-ed 
page and usually consisted of two long 
articles spread over six columns. The 
other two columns were used for 
letters, rural news, a bit of New Delhi 




departure. Its major drawback was the 
deadly dullness of the articles. Of 
course, they were scholarly, informa¬ 
tive and most of the times topical, but 
always unreadable. Written by experts 
and intellectuals, the comments were 
often cloaked in obfuscation and pom¬ 
posity. As such, the edit page in most 
of the newspapers, abounds in dull¬ 
ness, moralisings and pseudo- 
intellectualism and when those spill 
over to ‘Agenda’ or ‘Comment’ the 
result IS obvious. We need not mourn 
‘Agenda’, it never had any life. 

A couple of days before the 
announcement was made, the ‘Agen¬ 
da’ column carried a fascinating piece 
by Satish K. Mehta, obviously a 
marketing hot-shot of the Times 
Group. Commenting on the special 



Richard Nixon like V.P. Singh had a Vinod Pande (left). whose name 
was Bob Haldeman. But Bob did not make astrological predictions about 
the durability of his government or silly comments about women 


gossip and occasional translations 
from the regional press. 

But from 1 September, 1^90, 
‘Agenda* was out. The reason offered 
IS that, in view of the rush of events at 
home and abroad, it has become 
necessary to accommodate more hard 
news. 

Frankly, ‘Agenda’ never clicked 
and very few readers will mourn its 


quality of his product, Mehta went 
into raptures: “The buyer usually has 
great expectations from the paper. A 
newspaper can be his archangel, pro¬ 
fessor, mentor, friend, informant or 
even his pet. Everyday, he does not 
merely read it, he fondles it, folds it, 
carries it and even talks to it.” 

Delightful, isn’t it? Who knows, 
some of the readers could have 


‘talked’ like this to the Times: 

Out, damn Agenda, out I say 
Who would have thought the page 
had so much dullness in it! 


Tricky Dick’Singh 


V.P. Singh as ‘Tricky Dick’, 
Richard Nixon? At least M.J. Akbar 
says so. In his widely-read column. 
Byline , Akbar points out that 
Richard Nixon too had a Vinod Pande 
whose name was Bob Haldeman. 
Hob, of course, was slightly different. 
He did not make astrological predic¬ 
tions about the durability of his gov¬ 
ernment or make silly comments ab¬ 
out women. 

Totally loyal to the ‘boss', Halde¬ 
man along with his colleague Bob 
Ehlrichman, was known as the 
Praetoria Guard to the Pre.sideni. 
Chief of staff at the White House, he 
was often labelled by the press as 
Nixon’s ‘Nazi’ hatchet man. Describ¬ 
ing what he would do to a Nixon 
enemy, Haldeman once said that “he 
would leave the enemy twisting, slow¬ 
ly in the wind.” V.P, Singh, points out 
Akbar, is doing exactly the same to 
the man who put him on the Prime 
Minister’s gaddi, Devi Lai. 

The Haldeman-Vinod Pande com¬ 
parison is fascinating. Extreme per¬ 
sonal loyalty to those in power can 
lead to frightening attitudes. 

Akbar’s comments open up endless 
possibilities. Does V.P. Singh have a 
Plumber’s Unit as well? Nixon oper¬ 
ated through one during his Watergate 
days. One of its members an ex-CIA 
hit-man was even prepared to a.ssas- 
sinate ‘enemies’ which included col¬ 
umnist Jack Anderson. 

It’s a fascinating area for research. 
Political pundits have their jobs cut 
out. If Vinod Pande could be Bob 
Haldeman, who are the counterparts 
of Bob Ehlrichman, John Dean, Jeb 
Stuart Magruder, Chuck Colson and 
Gordon Liddy? Important members 
of Nixon’s dirty tricks brigade, they all 
went to jail over Watergate while their 
boss slowly acquired the status of a 
senior statesman, while making mil- 
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lions from his books. And will Prem 
Shankar Jha make an effective Ron 
Ziegler, the Nixon press secretary, 
who was often caught lying while 
trying to protect his boss? 


Interviewer-interviewee 


Business executive, art collector, 
novelist, Gurcharan Das, is allowed to 
have his cake and eat it too. in its 
Independence Day special, Sunday 
Review, carried a piece where Das 
answers questions asked by himself! 
Naturally, he is against licences, per¬ 
mits and controls. Foreign invest¬ 
ments must be encouraged to get the 
latest technology and know-how. We 
should not be scared of multination¬ 
als. Import duties should be lowered. 
Do away with the MRTP Act. 

It is the typical business entrep¬ 
reneur’s lingo. Had the questions been 
raised by someone other than himself, 
Da.s could not have been so glib. Why 
do our factories produce so many 
sub-standard goods? How is it that 
many units fall sick and why do the 
owners of these units swallow even the 
provident fund amounts of the work¬ 
ers? Blaming the government is all 
right, but why is there so much dishon¬ 
esty among our businessmen? Do we 
have to permit foreign investment just 
to obtain technology and know-how 
which are totally out of date? Okay, 
let us invite multinationals, but should 
we forget what happened to Chile and 
its president, Al*cndc? 

Das should now do a book on the 
ethics of our businessmen. And niar- 
ke.Lil..as fiction! 


With a straight bat 


The Indian cricket team’s tour of 
England is over and along with most 
of the players, the cricket correspon¬ 
dents are back. They were a busy 
bunch. When not covering the match¬ 
es, the scribes were busy intersiewing 
and writing about some of the great 
English cricketers of the past. 

Of course, not all of them made 
good copy. Lokendra Pratap Sahi of 
The Telegraph and Ayaz Memon of 
The Independent (Bombay) were easi¬ 
ly the best. Their interviews with 
David Gower, Alvin Kallicharan and 
South African Eddie Barlow, brought 
out different facets of the game. 



Had the questions been raised by someone other than himself, 
Gurcharan Das could not have been so glib 


One feels particularly sorry for the 
dimunitive left-hander, Kallicharan, 
who was as good a batsman (even 
better playing spinners) as Gordon 
Greenidge, Viv Richards and Clive 
Lloyd. Yet, despite holding the West 
Indian team together during the Pack¬ 
er days. Kalli was shunted aside by the 
West Indies Board when Lloyd and 
Co. came back. An aggrieved Kal¬ 
licharan decided to lour South Africa 
and was lost to Test cricket. If only he 
had continued to play for Windies, 
who knows, he might have tackled 


David Gowen coping with poor fom, 
Injury and Ma girifriond’a doaortlon 



Australian leggic. Bob Hollan, and 
our own, Hirwani, much better than 
Richards and Co. 

Sahi's write-up on Gower reveals 
the character of the man who had to 
put up with poor form, injury, deser¬ 
tion of girlfriend Vicki and shock 
treatment from the selectors. A well- 
read and intelligent player, Gower 
talks sense about his problems, cap¬ 
taincy and his own future in the game. 
Tliat, happily, has been settled with 
his hundred against the Indians at the 
Oval and the Australian*i had better 
watch out! 


Less cheesecake please 


Nari Hira’s Parade marches on, 
hitting a circulation of around 80,0(X) 
in just two years. The magazine has 
also started a mail order sy.stem, trying 
to build a network of subscribers. 

Parade should not be labelled a 
poor, country cousin of the Readers 
Digest. It has developed its own slot in 
the magazine world, carrying an in¬ 
teresting mix of articles on various 
issues. Parade has enough variety to 
please the discriminating reader. 

Parade , of course is not perfect. 
When it has access to several interna¬ 
tional magazines, why does it ignore 
topical political prices, hard-hitting 
profiles, medical dramas and of course 
some light, humorous stuff? It can aLso 
do with less cheesecke. But make no 
mistake. Parade has arrived. • 
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SUNDAY SPORTS 


Mixed fortunes 


Despite losing the Test series, the Indian cricket team*s 
England tour was not a complete disaster 


W as our cricket team’s 
just-concluded tour of 
England a total disas¬ 
ter? While pundits 
may differ on the mag¬ 
nitude, all are agreed that from the 
Indian point of view, this visit is best 
forgotten. 

A brief flurry in the initial stages— 
when we won both the one-dayers— 
was all that India had to show through 
the entire tour. A huge, though incon¬ 
sequential 600-plus rUns in the last 
Test only served to prove that the 
tracks in England could be as dead as 
the ones in India. 

The British, of course, have gone 
overboard in praising the Indians. 
This, of course, is the routine whenev¬ 
er a visiting team does not perform as 
well as the home side. But more 
credence could be given to the letter 
Colin Cowdrey wrote to the Board of 
Control for Cricket in India (BCCT) 
president, Biswanath Dutt. The chair¬ 
man of the International Cricket 
Council (renamed from the earlier 
International Cricket Conference)— 
the controlling authority tor the game 
in the world—eulogised not only the 
performance of the team, but com¬ 
mended the behaviour of the players 
on and off the field as well. 

In brass tacks, however, this tour 
was actually a sad medley. Poor team 
selection, in some respects, was aggra¬ 
vated by one of the weakest bowling 
line-ups India has ever had. To com¬ 
pound matters, impetuosity and lack 
of application, largely negated the 
exciting batting potential of the squad. 

And yet, India had got off to a 
cracking start. The one-dayers were 
exciting—and extremely satisfying 
from the visitors* point of view. Eng¬ 
land batted first on both occasions and 
India managed to overhaul totals of 
229 in the first instance and 282 in the 
second. All the batsmen were in form, 
Dilip Vengsarkar at the top and 
Sachin Tendulkar at the bottom, 
emphasising that there was no differ¬ 
ence between the mature and the 
young in the Indian squad. 

The limited-overs matches evoked 
great interest proving once more that 
they are here to stay. 


But for the players, the transition is 
not always easy. Cricketing officials 
the world over could consider putting 
the lighter brand of the game after a 
Test series is over. 

For the Indians, at least, it may 
have been a good idea. They went into 
the first Test at Lord’s with more hope 
than preparation. Captain Moham¬ 
mad Azharuddin carried his hangover 


Of course, Gavaskar’s tirade also 
seemed out of tune — until one cons¬ 
idered the running battle between 
these two former stars of Indian crick¬ 
et. Each has taken turns in lambasting 
the other in a verbal duel that has 
ultimately led to the BCCI deciding to 
ask Bcdi for an explanation. Stung by 
Gavaskar’s demand for his resigna¬ 
tion, Bedi had seized the opportunity 



Graham Gooch: runs and runs and runs 


Kapil Dov: a dmoly ton 


into the vital toss. He won and, on a 
plumb, easy-paced surface, asked En¬ 
gland to bat. He had done so in the 
one-dayers, and decided to do so 
again. 

Bishen Singh Bedi, manager of the 
Indian team, told a friend that he had 
nothing to do with the toss, a remark 
that prompted columnist Sunil Gavas¬ 
kar to demand his resignation. Bedi, 
of course, has in the past shot off 
several statements he had to either 
deny or twist when accosted later. On 
the New Zcaind tour, he had said the 
Indian team should be thrown into the 
Pacific Ocean. The bitterness in the 
statement was later twisted to just an 
“off-thc-cuff remark made without 
malice”. 


afforded by Gavaskar’s refusal of 
membership offered by the MCC In 
his personal capacity, Bedi could have 
expressed any opinion. But he signed 
an open letter, which was disclosed to 
the press, as manager of the Indian 
cricket team. 

The BCCI did not take kindly to 
this. The working committee empo¬ 
wered secretary Ranbir Singh to write 
to Bedi the moment he returned to 
India, asking him to explain why he 
had signed the letter as manager of the 
Indian team. 

B ut all that came much after the 
hullabaloo over the Lord’s Test 
was over. Azharuddin’s mistake cost 
India dearly. England, aided by Gra- 
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ham Gooch’s tenacious 30()-plus, 
amassed 653 for four wickets. India 
managed to reply with 454. When 
England declared again at 272 for four 
in their second knock, they left India 
the task of scoring 472 in the fourth 
innings to win. The team just crum¬ 
bled to a 247-run defeat, giving Eng¬ 
land just their second victory in eight 
years at Lord’s.the only other coming 
against Sri Lanka. 

Moving on to Old Trafford in mid- 
August didn’t help the Indians much. 
England batted first again thi.s time 
accumulating 519 runs in the first 
innings. The Indians replied with a 
respectable 432, but England once 
again tried to force the pace, declaring 
at .320 for four wickets. Again, this 
meant scoring over 400 in the fourth 


to turn out to be another dazzlcr. 

But this last Test has done wonders 
for two veterans—Kapil Dev, knock¬ 
ing a century after almost two-and-a- 
half years and the other, Ravi Shastri, 
falling just 13 short of what would 
have been a deserving double century. 
Kapil, whose bowling has lost its edge, 
needed this knock to stay in conten¬ 
tion for a berth in the Indian team for 
the winter schedule. Ravi Shastri, of 
course, has now strengthened his 
claim to captaincy. 

rhat India had gone on the tour 
with a very innocuous bowling attack 
was admitted by all. While the British 
press preferred to call the bowling 
“friendly”, Bcdi was categorical in 
saying that it was incapable of bowling 
out England twice in a match Captain 



Shastri daft) with Azhar: a fruitful tour 


innings.- But India managed to salvage 
some pride by scoring 343 for six 
wickets. 

The last knock also opened the 
floodgates of praise for the young 
Tendulkar, whom many were prone to 
place above Gavaskar in terms of 
potential. Sachin scored an unbeaten 
119, with masterful strokes all around 
the wicket. 

But all that was heady stuff, not 
meant to last.That Tendulkar will have 
to curb his impetuosity was amply 
demonstrated in the last Test at the 
Oval. As India piled up 606 for 
nine—the highest-ever against Eng¬ 
land—^Tendulkar fell for just 21. It 
was an unfortunate stroke that ended 
his innings just when it was promising 


Azhar held the same view. 

BCCI president Biswanath Dutt 
felt, however, that perform¬ 

ance was not too bad. Quoting Cow¬ 
drey’s letter to him, he said that if the 
people watching the matches in Eng¬ 
land were all praise for the Indians, 
there was no reason for him to think 
otherwise. 

But Dutt did admit that the bowling 
was not up to the standard. “Yes, if wc 
had bow'led better, we may well have 
had a different result. Penetrative 
bowling was what we lacked. Our 
batsmen did well, but there was 
no follow -up. And, if we had batted 
first at Lord’s, we may well have won 
the series ” 

But this optimism was lacking else¬ 


where. With Kapil Dev losing his 
sting, it was left to Manoj Prabhakar 
and Sanjeev Sharma to spearhead the 
attack. But as things turned out, it was 
AtuI Wasson who caught the eye. But 
even his pace—the fastest in India at 
the moment —could not cover up his 
lack of direction. In the spin depart¬ 
ment. Maninder Singh was certainly 
missed. Ilirwani still doesn't have the 
guile that could win matches on un¬ 
friendly pitches. Kumble just start¬ 
ing out and has a long way to go. Only 
Ravi Shastri and Kapil Dev continued 
through the Test series to lake wick¬ 
ets, albeit at a trickle, proving that 
experience alone could carry a bowler 
forward, even if marginally. 

A lot of the problems India faced on 
the tour could have been avoided if 



Sachin Tendulkar: daizling display 


more experienced players had been 
included. The selection of the squad 
for England has caused considerable 
resentment in certain circles, which is 
just one more reason why Messrs Raj 
Singh and company are likely to be 
axed when the general body* of the 
BCCI meets in Calcutta in the third 
week of September. 

But then, the selectors can merely 
lead the team to the edge of the field. 
Thereafter, it is the capability of the 
cricketers that matter. In the recent 
past, the BCCI had axed players, 
sometimes for reasons other than 
picketing ones. The time has come for 
it to come down heavily on some 
out-of-form players. • 

AHfltSen 


•UNMV •-IS SMMtr 1N0 
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IDBI Capital Bonds 
An attractive instrument 
for exemption from 
Canital Gains Tax. 




• Available at par 
throughout the year. 

• Exemption from Capital 
Gains tax under Section 
54E of the Income Tax Act, 
1961. 

• Exemption from Wealth 
tax under Section 5(1) 
(xvie) of the Wealth Tax 
Act, 1957 

• Income tax benefit under 
Section SOL. 

• Interest at 9% p.a. payable 
half yearly. 

• At the investor’s option, 
interest for the full period 
of 3 years can be paid in 
advance on discounted 
basis. 

• No deduction of tax at 
source. 

• Outstation cheques 
accepted and cost of 
collection will be borne by 
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For further details conlact the nearest IDBI office or write to Manager 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BANK OF INDIA 

IDBI TOWER, Cuffe Parade, Colaba, Bombay 400 005. 






ODDS AND TRENDS 


SmaNis 

beautiful 

■ C alligraphy is the art of 
beautiful handwriting. 
Kushal Das of Calcutta, 
however, is a calligrapher 
with a difference— he in¬ 
scribes words on tiny ob¬ 
jects, such as a single gram 
of rice or mustard or a 
strand of hair! And what's 
more, he even paints pic¬ 
tures on these minuscule 
objects—a map of India on 
a grain of mustard or the 
figure of Charlie Chaplin 
on a grain of nee. 

Das took to this unusual 
hobby about four years ago 
when he began to practise 
script calligraphy (the ait of 
ornamontul writing) all on 
his own with a little help 
from the various lux^ks (on 
the subject) available m the 
market. Soon, his initial 
interest developed into an 
obsession as he began to 
specialise in not merely 
script calligraphy but m 
microculligraphy - the art 
of writing/painting minute 
figures on tiny objects. And 


four years of hard work 
have finally paid off, for 
not only has Das mastered 
all forms of script calligra¬ 
phy, but he is now an ex¬ 
pert in pictorial microcal¬ 
ligraphy. And what makes 
his feat even more asto¬ 
nishing is that he docs it all 
without the help of mag¬ 
nifying glasses. 

Das is now not only gear¬ 
ing up tor a place in the 
(iumness Book Of World 
Records, he is also trying to 


organise an exhibition to 
display his works. But the 
problem with his tiny ex¬ 
hibits is that they are too 
small to be seen by the 
naked eye—unless, of 
course, seen from very 
close quarters—and if each 
specimen is to be magnified 
with the help of lenses, it 
makes the whole venture 
extremely expensive. But 
Das is hopeful that soonci 
or later his work will gain 
recognition. 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 



Good 

Samaritan 

■ With nearly a third of 
the world's leprosy patients 
living m India, the disease 
is a major health hazard in 
the country Apart from 
control and eradication 
what is needed is increasing 
awareness of the problem. 

Phoio-joiirnalist Pranab 
Milker 11 has been working 
to this end for the last two 
decades. On 1 Janiia;y, 
198H, Mukerji began a 
series of mobile exhibitions 
of photographs taken by 
him to educate people ab¬ 
out leprosy. Compri.sing 
pictures lalcen in remote 
villages, congested city 
slums and rehabilitation 
cenlies, etc., the exhibition 
was recently held m the 
Academy of Fine Arts in 
C alcutta, on 20 August. In¬ 
augurated by the West 
Bengal minister of health, 
Prasanta Sur, the exhibi¬ 
tion was jointly sponsored 
by the National Insurance 
Company Ltd and the 
C'athoiic Relief Services. 


MILESTONES 


DIED: Chitra S. Narayanaswamy, noted industrialist, 
in Madras on 25 August of heart failure. 

DIED: Sumitra Devi, vctcian Bengali and Hindi film 
actress, on 26 August at a private hospital in Bombay, 
after a protracted illness. She was 67. 

DIED: Ujjwal Narain Sinha, former C.'hief Justice of 
the Patna High Court, m Patna on 29 August. He was 
81. 

DIED: B.B. Gurung, vice-president of the Gorkha 
National Liberation Front (GNl-F) and vice-chairman 
of the Darjeeling Gorkha Hill C ouncil, in Calcutta 
after a protracted illness. He was 66. 

KILLED: Kriahnan Lai Sood, BJP district (rural) 
secretary of Punjab, in Nakodar on 29 August, by his 
bodyguard—SPG Subhas Chandar. 

WON: Manoj Kothari, the Arthur Walker Trophy and 
was crowned the World Amateur Billiards C'hampion 
on 25 August in Bangalore. 

WON: Rameah Kriahnan, tennis player, the OPB 
international tennis tournament, beating Kelly 
Everden of New Zealand at New York on 26 August. 
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CELEBRATED: Mother Teresa, her SOth birthday in 
Calcutta on 27 August. 

DRAWN: The third and final Test of the series between 
India and England at the Oval on 28 August. 

SELECTED: Mark Tully, the BBC' bureau chief in 
India, for the 11th Munshi Prem C'hand National 
Award for creative writing and excellence in journalism 
by the Shimlu-hased All India Artists’ Association on 
25 August in Shimla. 

RESIGNED: Vishwendra Singh. Janata Dal MP, from 
the Lok Sabha in New Delhi on 30 August to express 
his dissatisfaction with the government's decision to 
implement the recommendations of the Mandal 
Commission. 

SUSPENDED: Irengbam Tompok Singh, from the 
membciship of the Manipur Assembly on 29 August 
for four years for urinating on the chair of the Manipur 
Assembly Speaker. 

POSTPONED: The telecom engineers' strike which 
was to begin on 28 August, following an assurance by 
the department of telecommunic^itions of speedy 
implementation of the agreement reached between the 
two sides in May. 















SUNDAY WEEK 


BEGINNING 9 SEPTEMBER 199Q BY AMRITLAL 




A)MES (21Jtiardi->20 April) 

Success lies in store for you this week. Social 
. activities, speculation and business deals are 

Iw du indicated. Married people might have a 
tJBmy lew problems. Be cautious on the domestic 

fiood dates: 9, 12 and 15 
Lucky numbers: 1, 6 and 8 
Favoumble direction: South 

TAURUS (21 April—20 May) 

A week of mixed fortunes lies ahead of you. 
Businessmen should be cautious with their 
deals. Your problems will tide over. Do not 
ignore your friends or the elders of your 
family. 

Good dales: 10, U and 14 
Lucky Dumbers: 5, 6 and 9 
Favourable direction: West 


LIBRA CIl Se|deu(ibeiw20Octol^ ' 

B This is not a favburaMe woekl6rya^rtb^^'^ 
mght be probtems on tte 
An elderty member of ycmrlw^ 
cause ooncetn. Yoiitspoiiise 
particularlyunderstendiQl;. ' 

Good daM»: 9,11 and 13 . . ; , /: 

Lucky numbers: 1,5 and 9 ' , - ; > /' ; ‘ 

Favourabtedkectloti: North ■ : M 

' 

SCORPIO (21 Octobca^^ 

W ” fT i A favourable week lies ahead be you^^ 
ir Finandally, this is a rewaofibgJiM^^ do V. 

professional front you witt feed 
^^5 t>ut your confidence and htek vdll see you 
fjri through. 

Good dates: U, 13 and 15 * \ ' 

Lucky numbers; 6, 8 ind 9 ^ f ;.? 

Favourable directloo: East ,4 


GEMIN I (21 May—20 June) 

|M||^ On the professional front, a fair measure of 
success lies in store for you. Businessmen can 
forge ahead with new deals and contracts. 

M ^ Thedomestiefront does not look bright. 
Keep an eye on your health. 

Good dates: 11, 12 and 15 
Lucky numbers: 3, 5 and 7 
Favourable tfirection: East 


SAGITTARIUS (21 Novemlier-20 Decmnbmr} 

[”’ '51 This is a good week for love and courtship 
Problems will be resolved and you 
\f married. Children will be a source of joy. The 
S vl ^ront will remain calm. However, 

B.JI be on your guard against deceit. 

Good dates: 12, 13 and 14 
Lucky numbers: 4, 5 and 7 
Favourable direction: North 


CANCE R (21 June—20 July) 

This is not a bright week for you. Romance 
and matters relating to the heart are not on 
the cards. You will be able to recover your 
money from your debtors. Take care of your 
health. 

Good dates: 9,10 and 12 
Lucky numbers: 1, 3 and 5 
Favourulde direction: North 


CAPRICORN (21 December—20 Japiuury) 

A favourable week for romance. But 
marriage is not in the ofSng. On the 
professional front, postpone your plans for 
the moment. Be cautious on the domestic 
hont for there might be a few problems. 
Good dates: 9,11 and 12 
Lucky numbers; 2, 7 and 9 
Favourable direction; South-west 


LEO (21 July—20 August) 

K Financially, this is a bright week for you. You 
will be able to repay your debts. On the 
professional front, there may be a few 
setbacks. Your current assi^ment may fall 
through. But do not be disheartened. 

Good dates: 12, 13 and 15 
Lucky numbers: 2, 4 and 5 
Favourable direction: South-west 

VIRGO (21 August—^20 September) 

The stars are favourable for lovers. Your 
pVN partner u, > •: extremely helpful. The time is 
T ripe for marriage. You can go ahead with 
L J your expansion plans, hut avoid investment 
^ j and speculation. 

Good dates: 10,12 and 14 
Lucky numbers: 5.7 and 9 
Favourable direction: West 


AQUAR IUS (21 Juiiuary—2a February) ^ 
tmara .lluswitll^aweekofdhaiiges. Avuddenl^ 

deal of anxiety. ^usinessmJnarel^'fcS^ 
make steady progress. Friends and relatives ! 
W a l k I will contribute to your happiness. 

Good dates: 10,11 and 12 ; ^ 

Lucky numbers: 1, 3 nad 6 . ^ 

Favourable dfrecthm: West ^ ^ 

PISCES <21 PebrvMiMZO Match) ' 

Keep an eye OB your health. 
be a hectic week for you. IhefituniSd . 

looks bright Roinaiice it Oh the cerdl./ /V . 

Friends and relatives wSl he hei|plhl./The';;^- 3 V 
domestic front ullireiiiaihcidhi.- ' ; ’■ 

Good dales: 11,12 and 13 '' V.vji 

Lucky nonbers: 4, 6and9 ’w.'rp). 

Favourable direction: East 


STAR PARTNERS: SCORPIO^CAPIUCORN 

The Caprkom man will be appreciative of the Scorpio women’s efforts in nuikiHgtffsei^opiitU ttf^jlP^ilii^lBS^^ 
for him. The couple will be well offfmandally.. This wul hteke the mSfn hn^yMti 
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RANDOM NOTES 


tMioiieeclitlie 

jpr^? 

■ The Raja hasn’t just 
turned casteist. Me 
fa^s aHo turned virulentiy 
aitti-pre^. 

At a recent Cabinet 
.meeting; Vinod Pande 
pointed out that, perhaps, 
the implementation of the 
Mandal Commission report 


tlEARD ON UELid’S STREETS 

Inky, pinky, ponky. 
V.P. ^ngh is a donkey. 

AN ANTI-RESERVATION SLOGAN 



Shwrad Yadav: H’aonly tiM 
Sxpnn 

hadn’t worked out as well 
as expected. Instead, it had 
succeeded in alienating the 
media from the Dal govern¬ 
ment, with all the major 
publications in the country 
taking an anti-reservation 
stand. 

Sharad Yadav objected 
to that. No, he clarified, it 
was only the Indian Express 
which was against the Man¬ 
dal report. And that, only 
because it wanted to wreck 
the government. 

Pande disagreed. The 
Express was not alone, he 
insisted, all the magazines 
and newspapers were trot¬ 
ting out the same line. 

Before the argument 
could get any further, the 
Raja intervened. Only to 
snub his ^cabinet sein^tary. 

“What difference does it 
vtitake if newspapers oppose 
the government's reserva- 
/’fion pioUcy?*' he asked 
Pande petulantly. “Every¬ 
one knows that they are run 
iby the capitalist lobby, 

. svhich has v^iy. little credi* 
.Mity with the people." 
v'v. P8nde.;snw thepdmt, tind 
r odiet m llie rest 

kIiI-.w. hi6epyBg;''\' 

'^vc 

•UNDAY 9-16 S«pimnb«r i960 


Doctor in 
trouble 

■ There seem lo be 
troubled times ahead 
for video doctor J.K. Jain. 

First, Atal Behari Va¬ 
jpayee raised the matter of 
Jain's fast at the BJP par¬ 
liamentary party meeting. 
How had Jain unilaterally 
decided on such an action, 
Vajpayee wanted to know. 
And if he hadn't, who had 
given him the necessary 
permission. 

Madan Lai Khurana de¬ 
fended Jain, or at least, 
attempted to. And only 
succeeded in getting into a 
sharp exchange of words 
with Atal Behan. 

Barely had the good doc¬ 


tor recovered from this 
trauma that trouble 
erupted in Madhya 
Pradesh. The Patwa gov¬ 
ernment had allotted J^iin 
some land in an area re- 




Atal Bahari VaipayM; dM 
ha ask parmiaskMi? 

served for journalists. And 
the media was up in arms at 
the thought of the doctor 
availing of the press quota 
when he didn't belong to* 
the profession. 


Chief ministers and the Raja's 
reservation policy 

■ BiJuPatiiaik: The Grand Old Man of Orissa has 
announced that he will not implement MandaVs 
recommendations m h«s state. No. not ev4n if p^arty unity 
depends on it. 

■ ChinUMlbhal PRtal: The Gujarat chief minister 
believes that the KHAM (Kshatriya, Hanjan. Adivasi. 
Muslim) coalition has broken down. And that even if the 
Raja comes up with a new caste-combine, it will not 
work. 

■ Ijflrti BMUr The Marxist leader could have 
forgiven yP. Singh anything but this. Claiming that the 
Raja was setting up caste barriers instead of breaking 
them, the West 8en*gal CM has distanced himself from 
the Dal. 

V Mtilttyaijni Singh Yectavs He owes h»s rise to 
prominence io back)^d caste support. Not 
surprisingly then^ the strongman of Uttar Pradesh is 
squarefy behind the Prime Minister on this one. 

M Uloo NmhmI YInIrvS The Bihar chief minister 
has been lolling forthe rmplemeniation of the report 
pypA when he wpa a lowly member of the Lok Oal. is 
pleased With 1^ Ra|a'8 decladphi because his 
immunity—the YedbvWrStan^ to benefit most. 


The MP government's 
defence was that Jain had 
been producing video films 
for various politicians and 
therefore, he did belong to 
the electronic media. 

But nobody's buying 
that. And if the adverse 
publicity gains strength, 
Jain will find it difficult to 
keep up the brave facade 
he's been presenting to the 
VYorld this past fortnight. 


For oM times 
sake 

■ The youthful Syed 
Ashraf, who'd en¬ 
joyed a remarkably close 
relationship with V.P. 
Singh before they fell oat 
rather messily, now finds 
himself on the wrong side 
of the Dal regime. 

So much so, that the 
Central Bureau of Inves¬ 
tigation (CBI) recently 
raided his houses in Delhi 
and Sira (about 100 kms 
from Bangalore). Says 
Ashraf:"' In the beginning I 
did not even know about 
the raids. Later I found out 
that they had searched my 
houses while investigating a 
forgery.” 

Apparently, the forged 
letter that had led to Devi 
Lai's ouster from the 
Cabinet had also led the 
CBI to Ashraf s door. 

The former Raja aide 
pleads innocent, disclosing: 
"When I asked the DIG of 
CBI how I was connectetl 
with the forged letter, he 
had no answer."' 

But these protestations 
don't seem to be having 
much effect on his former 
mentor. For Ashraf con¬ 
tinues to be .shadowed 
vrficrcvcr he goes and re¬ 
ceives threatening calls by 
the dozen. “They are after, 
my blood," he says. “I have 
information that the gov¬ 
ernment's goondas are 
planning to eliminate me 
physically.” 

But surely the Raja 
wouldn’t do this to his for¬ 
mer blue-eyed boy. 

If only for old timessake. 











DELHI DIARY 


;ilcy»ilOylNls 

■ After the Emergency 
mtiwrimice, the Con¬ 
gress regime was always a 
lll^e ambivtilcnt on the 
-bf family planning. 
INU, iAiViously, the Janata 
does not share its 
iqmcehensions. 

Recently, during Ques- 
. i^On Hour in Pariiament, 
'health and family welfare 
minister Rashid Masood 
was holding for^h at length 
bn the Dal’s ambitious 
(rians to solve the nation’s 
population problem. The 



laleo Yadmr nine lethe 


HEARD IN CENTRAL HALL 

ReservatkMift should como into 
play when the prime 
ministership is decided as well. 
That way, even Sharad Yadav 
and Ram Vilas Paswan will be in 
with a chance. 

A DISGRUNTLED JANATA DAL MP 


’ Yes, even the progeny of 
the esteemed ministers of 
and secretaries to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. 

If sources in the Prime 
Minister’s Office (PMO) 
are to be believed, the 
daughter of a. senior 
Cabinet minister ’(^long¬ 
ing to the erstwhile Jan 
Nfordia group) and the son 
of a secretary in the finance 
ministry have nfaster- 
minded the and-resefvation 


stir which paralysed Delhi 
for three days. 

Lesser functionaries of 
the student movement in¬ 
clude the children of at 
least six Union ministers 
and more than a dozen 
bureaucrats of secretary- 
level rank. 

Not only do these teena¬ 
gers make no secret of their 
support for the agitation, 
they are in the forefront of 
the groups putting up road 


. membeis heard him out pa¬ 
tiently enough, but his 
[grandiose schemes proved 
.too much for some BJP 
baidchenchers. 

Provoked into interject¬ 
ing, they asked Masood 
..how he could- make such 
: taU claims when a chief 
: ndnister oi his party, Laloo 
Prasad Yadav of Bihar, had 
^ at many as nine diildren. 

Even before Masood 
could recover his wits and 
setort in an intelligible 
manner, textiles minister 
[': $harad Yadav jwas on his 
-.feet. ’’The chief minister 
■has been instructed not to 
: expand his family any 
;^.||I^rther,'’ he announced 
ijrimdly. 

.^[When it comes to family 
'patmmg, at least, the Dal 
Sgib; no punches. 



. Everybody seems to 
.be having reserva- 
I .about leservatimis. 


More New Delhi feuds 

■ RnmnahR hnm tirivaRntwrSliiglBAfe 

related to each other by marriage and have been great 
enemies since their Foreign Service days. Natwar 
joined politics first and did better than Bhandari. But 
now, the Foreign Service view that he Is a lightweight 
seems to have spread to the Congress. Bhandari, on 
the other hand, is in the ascendant. 


■ R.K. DhatwanvaStihr Sh an la i rt Dhawan 
holds Shankar responeihip for his persecution at the 
hands of Justice thakkar. Since his return to favour, he 
has spent his time thinidng of new ways to torture the 
hapless Shankar. He Is currently engaged in getting his 
protbgbs in the Rajya Sabha to flout Shankar's author!^ 
as leader of the House. 


■ l i B d h B vr BB Scin diB w Sawl a r Awgro 

According to Scindia, Artgre's influence over his 
mother has created schisms within tris family. Angre 
says ttiat SckKfia is a coward who failed to stand by his 
mother. Each accuses the other ot persecution: Scindia 
says the BJP government in MP Is out to get him; 

Arigre says the Cpngress regime victimised him. 


■ SaiyqrSiliighvsAriinNBlinB Singhsaw 
himself as one of lanjay QandhI’s men and reserved 
Nehru’s rise to prominence during the ppst-Sanlay bra. 
During the Rajhr period, he did his best to spread 
stories diatNehrawas conspiring egainethbcogpin, 
Now, Nehru Is resolute^ opposing ffe entry Ihtgihe ' 
Cabinet. .•?; 


a D«ri U vt liirigr QhUrah Nobody knows 
what the Tau has against the unfortunate Oujrai, htit he 
has hated him trombeWre the election. When they 
wefh colleagueSi IM T«u would sneer at him .el every 
Cabinet mewing and when Qujral rssgned over 
Chsutaia’s return, Oevi Ui phoned to throeiMmbeat 
himup. . : “ 


blbekatles and 
auldoga indHmoe^ci,im^ 
selves on New l^elht’b 
struts. , ' • 

But de^te the miMiiCte . 
aanoyance of the nUlO,: 
tiieire jdbesn’t seem tb be[ 
any way of dbclf^ltfeig 
theta. ’ ' 

Or if there is, it hasn’t 
oeeured to Vinod pande 
yet. 


TlieroomimEt 

.door 

■ Now that the Tpu is 
out <ri govempfent, 
his ground flobr io{l!i^ in 
Parhament Hbbse jj| up'fta 
grabs'. And there are many 
contenders for the room, 
situated as it is next to the 
Prime Minister’s office and 
in the VIP special security 
xone. 

Home minister Mufti 
Mohammad Sayeed, who 
works out of the next room, 
wants to expand his office 



1^ adding Devi Lal’4 dfta tb 
it. But mitastbc gf sfete 
wUIhave nbnb Pf rnKt; 
odh Kant yyitb 4^’: 
not have an office'of JiM? 
own and meets viritaba, in.' 
die Mpfti’s rboftt^Clf^Of; 


RamVUasPksstanV ^ .. 
them tldclnre thkt di 
speeiaHy.«l<^ji(| 
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as the anti-Mandal 
Commission stir spreads 














BOMBAY DYEING @ 

ESTABlISritD !8;9 


\/Vhen the people who excel in shirting fabrics decide to excel in tailoring them — the 
result is readymade perfection. Vivaldi Shirts from Bombay Dyeing. From the selection of fine 
cotton and polyester cotton fabrics, right down to the last button, yoU'won't find a thing out of 
place in a Vivaldi Shirt. What you will find, shirt after shirt shirt, is ^{»^t fit. At 
Bombay Dyeing, the attention to quality is absolute. Because viw blow that the ^essipral in rj . 
you expects it. 

-VIVALDI. 
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THE THREAD OF QUALITY RUNS RjGHT.-THRBU ai^^ j^ 
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Boundto 
collapse? 


A (Mid-term poll?^ 26 
August—I Sepicmlvr) 
mid-tetm election will coi 
tainly be suicidal for the 
National Front govern¬ 
ment. It is high time V.P. 
Singh did something to im¬ 
prove his tarnished image. 
Instead of embarking on 
grandiose projects like the 
reservation of backward 


classes, conservation ot 
petrol by idiotic policies, 
the Prime Minister should 
do something constructive. 
He should try to contain 
the high rate of inflation 
and solve the problem of 
unemployment 
I The Prime Minister 
I should he warv of his main 
! opponents n<3t Ra|iv 
1 Oandhi or Devi Lai or 
I Advani— (‘handra 
Shekhar, who is highly 
ambitious, cunning and 
ruthless. He has master¬ 


minded most of the moves 
against V.P. Singh and if he 
is not checked, the Front 
government is bound to 
collapse. 

DrU.S. Iyer, B&ngmion 
(Kamatmlai} 

■ The cover story was 
bold, timely and informa¬ 
tive. The people are really 
disillusioned with the way 
the National Front govern¬ 
ment is functioning. The re¬ 
cent price rise, the imple¬ 
mentation of the Maiidal 
Commission report, all 
account for the failure of 
the government in keeping 
to its election promises. 

The Prime Minister’s Inde¬ 
pendence Day speech was 
quite impressive and one 
hopes that he will shake off 
his lethargy and get down 
to business rightaway. 

BMBosBt Cateutta (West 
Bengal) 

■ The an cr stoi y raises a 
very important question, 
which is vital for both the 
nation and the National 


F'lonl government. If one 
goes by the performance of 
the government, then the 
Fiont might be on a sticky 
wicket, if a mid-term poll is 
called. The recent price 
hike, the agitations against 
the implementations of the 
M.mdal C ommission report 
.Old the failure of the gov- 
ernment in resolving the 
Punjab and RashniM prob- 
1- ms. are clear indications 
ot the F'lont's dismal track 
record. 

V.P. Singh should realise 


that he is left with no other 
alternative other than 
opting for a mid-term poll. 
For, L.K, Advani of the 
BJP has already made his 
intentions clear. Advani 
feels that it is the oppor¬ 
tune moment to distance 
his party from the National 
Front government. I'here- 
fore, in these circumst¬ 
ances, it would be aKsolute- 
ly right for the Prime Minis¬ 
ter to seek a fresh mandate 
from the people. 

Kalicharan Baneriee, Calcutta 
(West Bengal) 


Rare breed 


T he profile of Arif 

Mohammad Khan (The 
loyal soldier, 12—18 Au¬ 
gust) was a remarkable 
piece. He belongs to the 
rare breed of politicians 
who stand by certain princi¬ 
ples and also truly believe 
in value—based politics. 
Arif was instrumental, 
along with his mentor Arun 
Nehru, in helping V.P. 
Singh to take a tough stand 
regarding the Chautala in¬ 
cident and also urged him 
to sack Devi 1^1 from the 
Cabinet. 

Arif will be remembered 
by one and all for his secu¬ 
lar and principled stand in 
life and politics, lie is one 
of the few who made a 
genuine effort to practise 
what he preached. 

Hsfekrushns Mahsnts, New 
Delhi 


Arif Mohaminad Khan: a 
vahia-baaad aland 




V.P. Singh at a rally: ttma to wakaup 




T he article (Rallying 
around Lai, 19 —25 
August) is timely. It is un¬ 
fortunate that someone, 
who has worked more than 
any of the contemporary 
leaders for the uplift of the 
rural people and the down¬ 
trodden has fallen prey to 
the conspiracy of vested 
interests. 

It is not Devi Lai who is 



Devi Lai: tho farmers' man 


trying to create the so- 
called rift between rural 
and urban India, but some 
power-hungry capitalists 
who have all along ex¬ 
ploited the rural poor since 
Independence and this is 
the latest example of their 
evil designs. If India wants 
to progress m every field, 
then such imperialist forces 
should be defeated am! des¬ 
troyed at all costs. 

Bijendra Singh, New Delhi 


The lost 
emperor 


T he interview of Rajiv 
Gandhi (An Indian 
perestroika, 19—25 Au- 
^st) was shucking. 
TKcording to him, if the 
present government had 
not advocated a policy of 
drift in Kashmir, we would 
not have faced the problem 
that presents itself triday. 
This leads one to believe 
that Rajiv was responsible 
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for the present state of 
affairs, though he is accus¬ 
ing the present govern¬ 
ment. Also, that (lanclhi 
has not learnt any lessons 
and he still has that same 
arrogance and imperious¬ 
ness that characterised him 
earlier. One wondcis how 
such a person managed to 
rule the nation. And still 
aspires to make a com¬ 
eback. 

S. ChhiM, NOtDA (Delhi) 


Truth hurts 


C handra Shekhar was 
excellent in his inter¬ 
view ("Devi Lai would 
make a better Prime Minis- 
ter", 26 August—1 Septem¬ 
ber). The astute politician 
that he is, Chandra 
Shekhar will certainly make 
a better Prime Minister 
than both V.P. Singh and 
Devi Lai. He will definitely 
get the cooperation ol the 
majority of his partymen if 



Sh#kluir:conilng ctoan? 


he really aspires for the top 
post. And one also hopes 
that support from the BJP 
and the leftists will be spon¬ 
taneous. 

KV^F^llegopelmi, MadnD (Tamil 

■ Chandra Shekhar's in¬ 
terview was not only in¬ 
teresting but also meaning- 
fill. He made a clean breast 
of everything. Unlike V.P. 
Singh» who is an artful dod¬ 
ger^ Shekhar is not the man 
to mince words. In fact, this 
put him in a lot of problems 
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A320: tad grades 

and has led to a consider¬ 
able tarnishing of his im¬ 
age. Owing to his out¬ 
spokenness, he has made 
more enemies than friends. 
For truth always hurts. I Ic 
is right to say that over¬ 
ambitiousness at the cost of 
the country's interest is not 
good. 

R.K. Gulatl, Stllgurl(Weat 
Bm^gel) 


Enough is 
enough 


Y our report on (Time to 
flv, 13' -21 July) on the 
Airbus A320 was very dis¬ 
turbing. I am sure that the 
various bodies involved 
have vested interests, and 
are deliberately leading’ or 
"misleading' the court of 
enquiry with technical jar¬ 
gon into semantic mazes, so 
that no blame comes to 
either the organisations 
themselves or their equip¬ 
ment. In this process, the 
nation is .suffering. With 
the Airbus A320s 
grounded, there is great 
uncertainty as to whether 
the purchase of additional 
aircraft will be shelved or 
not, and what's to be done 
with the aircraft we already 
have. 

A^hat puzzles me is that 
in the interest of "eco¬ 
nomy', our government, in 
all its wisdom, disbanded 
the National Transporta¬ 
tion Safety Boar0, which 
had earlier done a com¬ 
mendable job in various 


enquiries of air/train 
crashes etc., and was 
perhaps the only body in 
the country capable of tak¬ 
ing a fair view, without 
being influenced by Ci)nsid- 
era!ions which colour the 
perceptions ot the DGCA, 
Airbus Industrie, National 
Airport Authority, pilots 
associations and other 
vested interests. 

Ashok Bhargava, New Delhi 


Rule of the 
average 


T he implementation of 
the Mandal Commis¬ 
sion report (Promoting 
mediocrity. 19 -2.^ August) 
IS certainly a very serious 
matter for students and 
workers in various estab¬ 
lishments. It not only 
amounts to promoting 
mediocrity i'»iit sanctions 
criminal discrimination 
against upper castes'. 

The Prime Minister must 
have won the hearts of the 
backward classes, but he 
I has certainly alienated a 
major section of society. 
The backward classes 
should be provided with 
better educational facili¬ 
ties, so that they can com¬ 
pete with the others, 

PrabhakarS. Haraola, Indore 
(Madhya Pradesh) 

■ The protests and agita¬ 
tions in various parts of the 
country against the Mandal 
Commission recommenda¬ 
tions are very much re¬ 
miniscent of the anti- 


apaitheid demonstiation.N 
in South Atrica. 

It discTiminalion in South > 
Atrica is based on colour 
and race, in India it is based 
on caste and creed. Thcic is ' 
certainly no excuse loi 
saymg that our Constitu¬ 
tion has made provisions 
tor discrimination, because ; 
even the South Atiican 
Constitution has made pro- i 
visions toi af)aitheid and i 
that country's Supreme I 
Court has upheld its valid- j 
ity. Therefore, whatever ; 
the means being adopted 
by the anli-rcservationisis. | 
they certainly deserve our I 
sympathy. I 

K. Ramachandra Rao, Mysore \ 
(Karnataka) 


Paswan’s Box 



not yield Ur pressure", 26 


August—1 September) re- j 
veals the true character of i 
Paswan. He is a senseless t 



Pbswbh: too much loo toon 


hypocrite who is bent on 
pitting one section of society 
against the other. Accord¬ 
ing to him, 74 per cent of 
the country's population 
constitute these ""special 
Hindus". Then what about 
the ‘normal’ or the "ordin¬ 
ary' Hindus and the reli¬ 
gious minorities? One 
hopes that these people are 
not as mentally backward as 
the powers that be make 
them out to be. Therefore, 
why this discrimination? 
Samkr Banarfaa, NawDaIN 
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KHUSHWANT SINGH 


Navratan Abdur Rahim 



Facing Ni/amuddin 
along the Delhi- 
Mat hura r<»ad, there 
is a large mausoleum 
of red sandstone with 
a m a s s i v c d o m e 
which has been de¬ 
nuded of all its tiles. The archaeologic¬ 
al department has been able to save it 
from total destruction but with its li¬ 
mited funds not been able to restore to 
its original glory. When it was tirst 
built, in the reign of Fmperor Akbar. 
it rivalled in grandeur the neighbour¬ 
ing flumayun’s tomb. It is the resting 
place of Abdiii Rahim Khan-e-Khana 
(Lord of Lords) one of the navraians 
(nine gems) ot Akahar's court, 
amongst the most powerful pillars of 
state of his nine and renowned poet m 
Tiirki. Arabic, Persian aiul Hindi He 
was also tond of classical Indian 
music, ffistorian^ have not given him 
the imporiaiiee he deserved, being 
more taken up by wits like Biibal. 
s>cophants like Abul 1 a/al and admi¬ 
nistrators like Rapi I'odai Mai Some 
amends have been made In the pub¬ 
lication a few days ago oi a biographv 
Khiisrau Kfi<ih (ihti* bs Sheikh 
Saleem Ahmed of the bureau for the 
promotion of I hdu. Saleem Ahmed 
has written i>n Amii Khusraii and the 
Sufis and is also a writer ot short 
stories. 

Abdur Rahim, born m Lahore in 
December 1556, was the son of 
Bairam Khan, a Shia l urk who helped 
Humayun to recover his throne. He 
was also the victor of the Second Bat¬ 
tle of Panipat and tried to persuade 
young Akbar, then only eleven years 
old, to hack off the head of the van¬ 
quished liemu. Bairam Khan ran the 
state till Akbar was old enough to take 
over. With some intrigue Akbar was 
able to get rid of Bairam Khan and 
was relieved to hear that he had been 
murdered on his way to pilgrimage to 
Makka. Abdur Rahim took his 
father's place and led Mughal armies 
to victory in Gujarat, Golconda. 
Mewar and was made Khan-e-Khana 
and then Prime Mini.ster. Most of his 
service years were spent in the De¬ 
ccan. He was involved in the War of 
Succession but was rehabilitated by 
Jehangir. He was taken ill at Lahore 


and brought to Delhi for treatment 
where he died at the age of 81. All his 
four sons had died in his lifetime. 

Abdur Rahim being a Turk certain¬ 
ly knew his mother tongue as well as 
Persian and Arabic. He wun said to 
have had an aptitude for languages 
and spoke many Indian dialects His * 
literal\ achievements remain some- ! 


prays, no one prays when he is 
happy 

He who pravs when he is happv, 
why should scun^ws afflict him? 
Did Ciuru Tcgh Bahadur lake these 
lines from a Raheem who lived before 
him? Or Raheem. who uime later, 
take them from the Guru ‘ 

Perhaps 1 am overstepping my 
bounds’ 


Sheikh Saleem 
Ahmed 
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Khumni 

KiUbGhar 


Abdur Rahim was a renowned poet in Turki, Arabic, 
Persian and Hindi. Though historians have not given him 
his duo, some amends have been made by the publication 
of hia biography Khustwi Kitsb Ghar 


what of an enigma. Thcie is a corpus 
of poems in Persian and Hindi 
aseiihed to him on the assumption that 
he used the poetic pseudonym 
Raheem and its variation R; hccm.in 
in many couplets. His Hindi dohas 
were on people's tongues as much as 
those of Bhakta Kabir. Some scholars 
are of the opinion that they are from 
the pen ot Kban-e-Khana. Others be¬ 
lieve the Raheem ot the Hindi dohas 
was some other person. I can add to 
their confusion by drawing attention 
to one quoted by Saleem Ahmed 
which IS almost identical with a cou¬ 
plet ascribed to the ninth Sikh Guru, 
Tegh Bahadur, which was incorpo¬ 
rated in the (Jranth Sahib (compiled in 
1604 A.D.) by his son Guru Gobind 
Singh sometime between 17(K)-1708 
AD. 

Dukh mein simran sab karey, Sukh 
mein karey na koi 
lo Sukh mein simran karey. dukh 
kaahey ko hoi? 

In times of troubles evervonc 


Jiusee kiset^ kt‘ huddh hai Jaisee 
kahey handle 

7ako hura na numccai. lein kahaan 
ko }due? 

Let a man measure his speech by 
his knowledge; lake not ill the 
speech of vine who oversteps his 
bounds. Where can he go to find 
what he does not know? 


Film-struelc Madras 

In Madras it is usual for bus passen¬ 
gers to refer to bus stops by names of 
cinema halls closest to them. Amby 
Kaushik of Delhi was not aware of this 
practice. He took his seat behind two 
ladies. When the conductor 
approached them, one replied. “Shan- 
ti". He clipped a ticket for her. 
“Devi‘\ replied the second and got her 
ticket. When the conductor came to 
Kaushik. he said “Amby” 
fContributed by Shashank Shekhiir. 
Meerut) • 
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COUNTERVIEW 


VINOD MEHTA 


Hie Mandal bungle 

But V. P. Singh can*t get out of it now 

During a brief 
visit to Delhi I got 
within hailing dis- 
tancc of Vish- 
wanath Praiap 
Singh twice in one 
day. Since then 1 
have been observ¬ 
ing him rather 
ckrsely on televi- 
ad. harassed man. 

Dark rings have emerged under the 
eyes, the smile is forced, even that 
magnificent razor-sharp moustache 
shows signs of wear and tear. Not a bit 
like our Rajiv who never let Bofors or 
Zail Singh or a thump on the head 
with a rifle cloud his beaming face. A 
Janata Dal minister close to the Raja 
confessed that what had hurt V.P. 

Singh most was not the riots over re¬ 
servations but the viciousness of the 
personal attacks against him by those 
he considered friends and allies. 

The minister, not a rabid Manda- 
lite, then discussed the sociological 
origins of the attacks and sagely con¬ 
cluded that the class composition of 
the ruling elite and the English press 
made antagonism inevitable. What we 
were watching, he said, was an aris¬ 
tocracy on the run, an aristocracy in¬ 
capable of recognising anything but its 
own prhileges and now alarmed at the 
prospect of losing them. Just before I 
left, the minister admonished, '‘You 
people are angry because you feel bet¬ 
rayed by a man you thought was one 
of your own. If Mu lay am Singh Yadav 
had been Prime Minister and 
announced that he was going to imple¬ 
ment the Mandal Commission Report, 
the reaction in the press would have 
been qualitatively ditlerent.” By then 
I had received enough lecturing for 
one day and did not tarry to ask him 
what he meant by qualitatively diffe¬ 
rent. 

George Orwell once wrote that the 
vocabulary of politics is as important 
as the politics itself. If language is 
corrupted, the ideology that language 
purports to debate cannot remain un¬ 
polluted, I may he wrong, but 1 don't 
think in the last ten years a Prime 
Minister has been as mercilessly 
mauled as V.P. Singh has been over 
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Mandal. I make no value judgement, sensitive—too sensitive in my view— 
but simply report the facts as I see to the opinions and prejudices of this 
them. From this assault it he group. (I am not being disparaging 

reasonable to conclude that the new about these gentlemen and a few 
reservation policy announced by the ladies; some of my best friends are 
government has divided the Indian India International Centre eggheads.) 
polity as never before. Privately, the Prime Minister has been 

telling friends that the vehemence of 

M r V.P. Singh's perception that he the abuse heaped on him, by the Indi- 
has been stabbed by India Inter- an Express in particular, has shocked 
nationa' Centre intellectuals is unex- him. In the pi'St, when V.P. Singh 
ceptionable. He has always been spoke about the unholy nexus be- 













tween big money and the press, he was 
referring to Dhtrubhai Ainbani’s 
efforts to hire some of India’s best 
journalists and then neutralise them. 
Last week in Parliament when the PM 
made a similar reference he was clear¬ 
ly pointing to the Express. 

Meanwhile, at the India Interna¬ 
tional Centre a heavy air of gloom and 
despair pervades. I popped in one 
afternoon and found that the sense of 


If V.P. Singh submits his 
government’s resignation, the 
President. R. Venkataraman, is 
constitutionally bound to invite Rajiv 
Qandhl. Once that invitation is 
offered, the permutations and 
combinations are endless. And Rajiv 
Gandhi is sure to succeed 



betrayal was, if anything, greater. 
Mandal was seen as such a hydia- 
headed, all-pervasive, unqualified evil 
that the defeat of the Raja and the 
return of Rajiv Gandhi was consi¬ 
dered preferable. The battle lines, 
then, are clearly drawn with no possi¬ 
bility of moderation or climb-down by 
either side. 

The sad, harassed look on V P. 
Singh’s face reflects the poignancy of 
his self-inflicted predicament. He is in 
a no-win situation. Whatever the 
Janata Dal’s election promises, it is 
now quite obvious that the prolonged 
Devi Lai boxing match left the Prime 
Minister terrified. On 7 August, two 
days before the Haryana patriarch’s 
Boat Club Rally, he pulled Mandal 
out of a hat, convinced by God knows 
who that it would cut his foes, actual 
and potential, down to size. It would 
also give him a ticket to guaranteed 
electoral victory. Perhaps some pints 
of blood may be spilt, but that could 
be explained to the electorate as the 
unfortunate consequence of radical 
social engineering. 

Alas, it has gone wrong, hornhly 
wrong. Not only has Vishwanalh Pra- 
tap Singh irrevocably lost the sym¬ 
pathy and support of the urban middle 
class and the intcllecluaK, a consti¬ 
tuency largely losponsible fi)F bringing 
him to power, but even the cloiiion 
mastercard is turning out to he a non¬ 
starter. For two reasons. 

V.P. Singh cannot pass a magic 
wand and dissolve Parliament. He 
heads a minority government and il he 
submits his government's resignation, 
the President is constitutionally bound 
to invite Rajiv (landhi. Once thrf in¬ 
vitation is offered the permutations 
and combinations that might emerge 
are endless. There is at least a 50 per 
cent chance that .Mr Gandhi will suc¬ 
ceed in luring the requisite (>() MPs 
needed to form a new government. 

The second reason is even more cru¬ 
cial. Whatever their sentiments on the 
I Mandal Commission, the 144 National 
I Front, 86 BJP and 43 C’ommunist 
MPs, not to mention the MLAs. are 
petrified of a fresh election. A BJP 
Member of Parliament told me he was 
sure he would be thrashed with “chap- 
pals and shoes” if he w ent back to his 
people so soon requesting re-election. 
Thus, even if V.P. Singh plans an ear¬ 
ly poll, the rank and file of the Janata 
Dal. BJP and CPl(M) will resist the 
move. The Prime Minister is, there¬ 
fore, left with a mastercard he cannot 
play. 


W hat docs he do with Mandal, 
then? He can't back down be- ; 
cause he is riding a tiger. It is easy to > 
gel (in the Mandal tiger, impossible to . 
get oH. Indeed, given the presence of ^ 
dangerous hot-heads like Ram Vilas 
Paswan and Sharad Yadav in the Ln- i 
ion Cabinet and two equally bellige- ; 
rent Yadavs in UP and Bihar, any \ 
backtracking on the reservation policy . 
could mean a civil w'ar in India. Such is ! 
the Prime Minister's dilemma that i 
even the option of delaying implo- \ 
mentation of Mandal by a year or so, ! 
through the appointment of. say, | 
another commission to look into the j 
huge and numerous inconsistencies in ; 
the report., is not available to him ; 

Some backtracking *s visible even 
now, but not at the expense of Man¬ 
dal. The Prime Minister is handing out 
lollipops to every passing lobby. You 
are upset about caslc being the basis 1 
of prcfeiencc. we will add economic | 
criteria and reserve anolhei ten per ^ 
cent You aic upset that Muslims, j 
Sikhs, Christians are excludctl. we will j 
make the necessary provision by re- ; 
seiving a quota tor them too. Women, 
ex servicemen, physically liandicap- j 
ped. in tact any group with a social, ; 
economic or bodily disability can 
make a lejireseniation. and chances 
are \\P Singh will find ways and ' 
means to accommodate them with 
qiic^tas At llii.s late, fvirgcl the *^0 per ; 
cent Supreme ( omt ceiling, we may ; 
end up with ld5 pci cent reservations ; 
hir ItK) per cent o\ |ob‘ ind admissions | 
into educational establishments. If it i. 
weren’t so deadly serious it would be | 
funny. And all because Mr \ .P. Singh \ 
dare not go back on his famous j 
promise'. S 

So. with no jx>ssibilit\ cd playing the j 
masiercaid or reneging on his ’hisior- ' 
ic’ commitment 52 per cent of the ! 
population, and with mounting caste * 
strife spilling on to the streets and 
continuing vilification in the press 
aimed directly at him. what docs V.P. 
Singh do? I can see very little room tor 
manoeuvre Even the disarray in the 
Congress, exacerbated by Rajiv's in¬ 
eptitude, IS no help because this is j 
essentially an internal crisis ot the ; 
Janata Dal—and it must be resolved i 
internally. 

In the past, Mr V.P. Singh has 
shown dazzling e.\j>ertise in managing 
contradictions, an art which he claims ; 
is the essence of governance. Well, if j 
he can manage to get out of this blind \ 
alley he will have earned the sobri¬ 
quet, Houdini of Indian politics. • 
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■ These are bad days for 
me, and I receive 
brickbats and abuses vnth 
a laugh 

Sasoay Singh, Rajya 
SabhaMP 

■ If I have to choose 

I between power and the 
rights of people. I would 
opt for the Utter 

V4 P. Singh, Pnme 
Mimster 

* He has this dangerous 
liabit of saying or telhng 


you whatever you want to 
bear 

M J Akbar, Congress(I) 
spokesman, onV P 
Smgh 

f 

■ This IS not a pohricat 
stunt, what I am 
performing is a national 
stunt. 

Mulayam Singr Yadav, 
Uttar Pradesh chuf 
minuter, on 
having mastered a few 
Tamil words 

■ The people are 
acknowledging the 
National Front as a 
disciplined body and this 
gives the goverament the 
secunty it needs. 

N.T. Rama Rao, Natiomd 
Front chmrman 

■ 'Whether illegal or 
legal, I am not going to 
push riiem back mtu 
Pakistan. 

BKAUtoN Singh 
SCKHAWAT, Raiasdtan 


dUef minuter, 
commenting on the 
hundreds cf refugee 
families which have 
arrived in Jodhpur from 
Pakistan 

■ It is hke renting a 
house and then throwmg 
out its owner. . 

Mahenora Singh Tucait, 
BKV leader, commeiuSag 
on Devi LdPs ouster from 
die Cabinet 

■ I do not believe in 
violeace. 

SharadYaoav, Union 
textiles minisur 

9 Afiraudandadieat 
UkeHcgdeisbatdto 
come tqf easily, even in 
the an^ ofhistofy. 

SUBKAMANIAM SWAMY, 
Janita Party president 

■ If It is good enough ftn 
rile 15 crore Moriims in 
the rest ^ India, so is it 
not good enoKib for the 
49iakhhfuMin 
Karimrir? - 


Jagmohan, former /ammu 
and Kashmir Coventor, 
on why die Act forbtddmg 
the mouse of religious 
places u not extended in 
Kashmir 

■ Hove journalists. In 
my next birth, 1 will be 
one. 

AmitabhBachchan, ecttrt 

■ You have tobe 
cold-blooded to play 
chess. 

VnamrANAtHAN ANAMJb 
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Basu’s 

Bengal 


After 13 years in office, the 
legend is crumbling—and 
so is Bengal 


C alcutta IS not exactly notorimis for roadside 
assassinations, transistor bombs and motorev- 
clc gunmen. The dty might be a living hell but 
terrorists have so far kept aw'ay. Yet. there is 
one locality m C alcutta which is guarded like a 
fortress, [-very evening, armed constables of the Haslcrn 
Frontier Rifles (EFR) posted at the mouth of every road 
leading intt) this lesidential colony peer into passing 
vehicles, cKcasionally stopping one for a thorough inspec - 
tion. This routine, lamiliar to Dcihi-ites, is totally incon¬ 
gruous in C.'alcutta, and a little mystifying considering that 
burglaries in the area continue unchecked. Not too many 
people know who exactly the police are guarding and the 
purpose of the checkpoints is yet to be officially explained. 

However, it requires just three sets ol facts to clear the 
mystery. One: the locality is Salt Lake, a sprawling 
residential township, where the West Bengal chief minis¬ 
ter’s son has built a house. I wo: the chief minister visits 
his son virtually every evening. Three: the CM has of late 
become obsessed with security. The facts in themselves do 
not suggest anything unusual. The strange part is the 
Marxist chief minister Jyoti Basu’s recent transformation. 
For, Basu has grown up in a hostile political environment: 
he has lived through the Naxalite years, been arrested, 
faced angry mobs and, for most of his life, has battled the 
establishment. He hadultiniatcl) succeeded in emerging as 
a people's leader and the undisputed patriarch of Bengal. 
The irony is that the street-fighting Basu, in his Sepiembc: 
years, has himself become the symbol of the establish¬ 
ment, not secure even within the cordon of Special Branch 
policemen and haunted by fears of possible assassination. 

Two decades ago. Basu broke the barricades, led the 
protests and threatened to storm the bourgeois bastions. 
Today, he is the bastion, assailed by hordes of protesters 
and threatened by shadowy extremists. In the past, Basu 
rallied Calcuttans against far*, hikes, he railed against 
police brutality, protested against electoral irregularities 
and vociferously denounced successive state governments 
for neglecting West BengaFs economic development. 
Today, his policemen do not hesitate to beat up women or 
fire at unruly mobs; the biggest bus and tram fare hike in 
the city's history has been ordered by his regime; it is his 
party that openly subverted the Calcutta Municipal 



Marxist chief minister Jyoti Basu (above) at one time 
was the embodiment of decency. He stood for 
democracy and ethics in political life. Today, his 
policemen do not hesitate to assault women if they 
happen to be political opponents 
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Corporation elections this July; and it is his government 
that presides over a state that increasingly appears to have 
missed the economic growth path. 11 is Animal Farm all 
over again. Only, more banal and more tragic. 

T he ironies have become more than apparent in recent 
months. Even till the first quarter of this year, Basu 
was God. Then, something happened. Public perceptions 
atout Basu changed almost overnight. Suddenly, the 
impeccable bhadralok in his starched, white dhoti was not 
so dazzling after all. It was not that people all over the 
state were beginning to abuse him or preparing to come 
out in open revolt. The transformation really had more to 
do with attitudes, and not with anything directly measur¬ 
able. It was reflected in small things: conversations in 


become was evident when a fringe political outfit, the 
Socialist Unity Centre of India (SUCI), called a second 
statewide bandh on 3 September against the fare hike. The 
SUCI is far from being a major political player in Bengal, 
yet its bandh call was a stupendous success. Newspapers 
reported that the bandh had been total in Calcutta, 
Howrah, North and South 24 Parganas, Nadia and parts of 
north Bengal. This was unprecedented. But chief minister 
Basu claimed that the people had rejected the bandh, and 
argued that if shopkeepers had downed shutters it was 
because of a ^'general sense of panic*' created by the 
Opposition. The chief minister did not seem to realise that 
he was admitting to a certain failure, that his own 
administration could no longer make the people feel safe. 
He refused to admit that people had lost all faith in his 


buses, local street-cornerj 
meetings and, most dramati¬ 
cally, in the way people re¬ 
sponded to the two bandhs 
called in protest against the 
fare rise decision. 

The first bandh, called by j 
the Congress(I), which hap¬ 
pens to be the largest opposi¬ 
tion party in the state, was a 
runaway success, contrary to 
the expectations of the i 
state's Marxist rulers. The 
overwhelming majority of 
traders kept their shops 
closed and Calcutta roads on I 
that day (16 August, 1990) 
looked grim and deserted. 

Marxist musclemen de- j 
ployed to maintain ‘order’ | 
failed to inspire public confi¬ 
dence; what they did was 
attack and grievously injure 
ex-Congress(I) MP Mamata 
Banerjee. The unabashed 
attack on the female Con- 
gress(I) leader and her sub¬ 
sequent hospitalisation 
showed how brutalised the 
CPI(M) ranks had become. 

There was talk of a ‘Red 
Mafia' taking over Calcutta 
and the Bengal countryside. 

Perhaps the most significant part of the 16 August 
bandh was the tacit support it received from members of 
the CPI(M)-conlrolled State Government Employees 
Coordination Committee. Judging from the abysmal 
attendance even in the state secretariat, the Writers’ 
Buildings, hundreds of Coordination Committee members 
had absented themselves from work. This staunch middle 
class segment has traditionally been a faithful supporter of 
the left, but its fervour is clearly waning. The bandh, in 
retrospect, was immensely successful not because ot the 
Congress(I), but becau.se of the growing dissillusionment 
of the common man. Jyoti Basu, the Left Front and 
Marxism are no longer the exciting vanguard of a new age. 
They increasingly represent the old, decaying, twilight 
order. 

Just how dispirited the Mjiltge person in Bengal had 



police force and in his party cadres. In fact, the word 
‘cadre’ had become synonymous with ‘muscleman'. 

Every sign indicates that the masses are becoming more 
and more discontented. Small one paragraph reports in 
local newspapers on spontaneous demonstrations—against 
power cuts, kerosene shortages or the poor maintenance 
of public buses—are appearing with increasing regularity. 

The conflict is sharpest in Calcutta, a city that has been 
woefully neglected by the Marxists. For the first time in 
decades, a group of civic*minded citizens have decided to 
hold a silent, torchlit procession to protest against routine 
power cuts. A leaflet produced by the protesters declares: 
“For almost 20 years we have lived with what is described 
as the power problem. We have listened to the reasons and 
we have waited. But now we are fed up." That about sums 
up the public mood. And the people are not fed up merely 
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with the power shortage. In 1977, when swept Basu 
and his Marxist colleagues to power, they had voted for 
freedom and change. Thirteen years later, they have 
realised they had only manoeuvred themselves into a blind 
alley, walled in by a defunct ideology and a dogma that 
spells stagnation. 

B asu's fall was not gratuitous. At least four distinct 
factors contributed to it. And everything happened 
almost at the same time. The first had to do with 
democracy: the Marxists had always talked loudest about 
democratic rights and had successfully campaigned against 
the blatant rigging resorted to by the Congress regime in 
1972. The left pretended that it stood for ethics in political 
life. By denouncing the Naxalites for their strategy of 


Not only are the Marxists ready to fix elections, but they , 
also seem to have no compunctions about stifling dissent : 
and using muscle power to intimidate political rivals and 
the media. Tliere have been numerous instances of press i 
photographers and television cameramen being manhand* i 
led or assaulted. Photographer Tarapada Bancrjec of the < 
Bengali daily Anandahazar Patrika, who managed to j 
record the attack on Mamata Banerjee on 16 August, had | 
his arm smashed by furious CPI(M) supporters. Doordar- 
shan, cowed down by the CPI(M)\ constant threats, ; 
meekly omits airing any news of CPl(M)-inspircd vio- • 
lence. But newspapers continue to frontpage news of the ^ 
‘Red Terror’ that appears to be sweeping through the j 
state. One of the most appalling incidents occurred on thw I 
outskirts of Calcutta at a spot called Bantala this May: two | 



The street-fighting Basu is a 
figure of the forgotten past At 
one time, he led protests and 
courted arrest The image of a 
solemn Basu behind bars (far 
left) had once sfirred Bengal. 
Today, Basu has become die 
very establishment that he 
fought all his life. He uses a 
helicopter for bis election tours 
(above) and at times uses a 
Teyete (left) 


armed struggle, the CPl(M) leadership openly sided wit.b 
the advocates of parliamentary democracy and won over a 
sizeable section of the middle class intelligentsia. Jyoti 
Basu, in those years, embodied everything decent and 
bhadrolok in a polity that was dominated by the murder¬ 
ous Naxalites and the unprincipled Congress. 

The use of armed musclemen and Serror tactics in the 
Calcutta Municipal Corporation polls held in July this year 
successfully demolished the Marxists* democratic image. 
Earlier, the CPI(M)’s political oppcHients had cried 
themselves hoarse, alleging electoral malpractices which 
included systematic deletion of names from the voters' list 
by the Marxists. But nobody had quite believed that the 
Marxists could deliberately subvert the electoral process. 
Now, the average Calcuttan at least is prepared to believe 
the worst. 


female slate government employees were sexually 
assaulted, one of them subsequently strangled to death, 
and the driver of the car brutally killed by a group of 
CPI(.M) anti-socials. 

T he second factor that has contributed to the growing 
disenchantment with the Marxists is the feeling of 
fundamental insecurity that has gripped the people of the 
state. After Bantala and a couple of other stray incidents, i 
Basu's one-time boast about women in Bengal being safe 
sounds terribly hollow. The state administration has fiiiled 
in its basic commitment to ensure the safety of life and 
property. The debilitated police force, riddled with 
unionisation and corruption, is hardly an institution that 
the common man can turn to. Even filing a First 
Information Report (FIR) with the police without paying ! 
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some form of bribe has become impossible. Increasingly, 
justice is available only to the influential and the rich. 

Thirdly, there is the farce about the ‘friendly’ govern¬ 
ment at the Centre. For 13 years, the Marxists had 
expostulated against the injustices of the Centre, blaming 
it for all of West Bengal’s economic ills and for 13 years, 
the state’s inhabitants had patiently listened. After the 
November 1989 elections, the Marxists declared that they 
would support the National Front government because 
Vishwanth Pratap Singh had pledged to fulfil the long¬ 
standing demands of the left. Many of the l9-odd points 
raised by the left parties related to the economic develop¬ 
ment of West Bengal and it seemed that the state could 
expect a better deal at long last. But the expectations were 
largely belied 

True, the state government managed to fopc in the 
Tatas ^or the ambitious Haldia Petrochemicals project and 
compelled the Centre to okay Soviet participation in the 
Bakreswar thermal power project, but nothing else 
materialised. On the contrary, the chief minister’s promise 
to reopen closed, sick units like Bengal Potteries backfired 
with Union industry minister Ajit Singh declaring that he 
was opposed to nationalisation of sick units. I'hc demand 
for the end to the discriminatory freight equalisation 
policy on coal and steel seems to have been forgotten. The 
state government has also stopped making an issue out of 


financial demands like the writing off of central loans and 
increasing central monetary transfers to the state. This, 
despite the fact that people like the former state finance 
minister. Dr Ashok Mitra, had made a career out of these 
demands. 

Chief minister Jyoti Basu had at one time been the 
stronge.st advocate of the view that Centre-state relations 
should be drastically altered. He had berated both Mrs 
Indira Gandhi and her son Rajiv Gandhi for being 
authoritarian and not allowing state governments to fulfil 
their role in the Indian federation. All these demands were 
quietly buried once the National Front came to power. 
Basu was silenced with promises of a slice of power at the 
Centre. 

Now, there is not even a murmur of protest from the 
Marxists when the Union government starts soft-pedalling 
plans for the modernisation of major West Bengal-based 
public sector units like the Indian Iron and Steel Company 
(IISCO) at Bumpur. Nor is there a word of protest from 
the state government when the Centre unilaterally stipu¬ 
lates that the entire foreign exchange required for the 
Haldia project would have to be raised through exports by 
that unit. This, and the condition that the Haldia unit 
would have to raise foreign exchange required for import¬ 
ing its basic raw materials through export, have effectively 
rendered the project unviable. But Basu is more busy 
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In the past 13 years, Calcutta has turned increasingly 
nightmarish. During this period, the Left Front has not 
been able to complete the state's solitary power project 
at Kolagbat (left) and the Second Hooghly Bridge (above 
left). People are less inclined to accept the state 
government's failures. A recent pamphlet (above) 
declares; "...we have waited. But now we are fed up" 


holding briefs for dubious industrial tycoons like Dhir- 
ubhai Ambani and the Hindujas. who happen to be one of 
the principal accused in the Bofors kickbacks case. 

The sense of stagnation is highlighted by the return of 
prolonged daily power cuts throughout the state. Even 
after 13 years of undisturbed rule, the Marxists have 
proved utterly incompetent about running their power 
plants. At a time when the Centre is being blamed for not 
sanctioning fresh pt)wer projects for West Bengal, the fact 
that the state government has been unable to complete its 
major power project (the 1,260 mega watt Kolagbat 
Thermal Powei Plant) in 13 years is conveniently under- | 
played. At any rate, the suffocating power cuts that plunge 
vast areas of the state into darkness every evening arc 
symbolic of the stagnation perpetuated by Jyoti Basu and 
his comrades. An entire generation in Bengal has grown 
up with loadshedding' and it is time to ask questions: what 
have the people got from the Marxists? Not democracy, 
not law and order, not economic development—not even 
electricity. 

T he tragic part is that the election of the Left Front to 
power 13 years ago had initially promised a new era. 
On assuming office, Jyoti Basu acted fast: hundreds of 
political prisoners, including Naxalites, were freed; the 
rights of trade unions were restored; education upto the 


middle school le\el \\as matie tree. rm^nhumJ panchaxats j 
and rnunicipaiioes were throutjh »'lectM>r.s, land : 

reforms were impIenjenieJ. .nKt a ma'.'.oe programme for ! 
institutionalising the tenancv nglits iit shaiecroppers (the 
famous Operation Harga) was introduced The left 1 
brought with It m>t ju'^t hope hut a bicath ol tresh air. j 
Here at Iasi was a pohtiea) p.iii\ that wa> lum-scctarian, 1 
non-parochial, non-Laimmunal and desoted to liic uplift of i 
Bengal • 

In the first teu vcais. the Lett Tiont did manage to 
infuse mam seciois wirh a new d>namisn^ After winning i 
tni' 1*>82 AvNenun\ p* iis a radian: Uoti Basn vleclared: j 
*■'1 he unlimited low *nd »n v*! the people lor our i 

pally, the Lett biont ami the ^zosernment what we have ' 
gained. ' In a smuiar vein, writing in the TPltM) organ ; 
People s Demoauev. B;isu commented ' ] hope that as we ; 
have developetl over the \eais with the support and Uwc of ! 
the ordinary people to become an invincible force in West ' 
Bengal, m the same way, in the neat future, we will l>e I 
able to draw them K'wards us in all the stales of the [ 
country ' That, m tetrospee? w,is too optimistic a ! 
statement. ' 

If Basil seriously thought that Wes' Hcnc.;!: w.uiid set a ! 
shining example foi other states, he mistaken J>oli j 
Basu might have earned respect all ovei the country for j 
being a relatively clean, non-seclanan head of gov ernment 

. j 
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We’ve covered cricket matches 
When the pundits forecast rain I 




We’ve paid out bills of hospitals 
'And helped to ease the strain 




MM 


Gompa in the Himalayas vj 

Can now protect his yak 

4 If Kondiah loses his boat 

He could get his money back 


Offshore wells and crop failures / ^ ^ 
Rocket launchings too 


mm 


And now a great new venture / 
Thafs tailormade for you /C 
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i but he Ctinnot cxatlK be tidmiied for the pcrformiiLC ot hjx 
1 regime. Calcutta, the seal ot tlie state government, has 
! become one of the world's most depressing cities. Nothing 
; wa)iks. I'lie Second tfi)oghly Bridge that has been under 
ct>nstruetion for as long as anyone can remember con* 
tinues to haunt the Calcutta sk\line. the loads remain 
rutted; phones ilo not work: tr.ilfic moves at a crawl; ami 
the buildings, obscured bv 
ugly hoarihngs. look more 
derelict with everv p.issing 
year 

The Marxist-controlled 
Calcutta Municipal (’orpora- 
tion. which is supposed to 
ensure that the city works, 
has become a den i>f corrup¬ 
tion, according to admissions 
of CPI(M) leaders them¬ 
selves. Virtually every m- 
stitution~-“from the cit\ 
police force to the unisersi- 
ties—has been thoroughiv 
politicised. Development 
work by the Calcutta .Metro- 
; politan Development Agen¬ 
cy (( MD.A'. has virtiialK 
ground lo a hall. 

The Left Front govern¬ 
ment has, at times, argued 
that the countryside -and 
not Calcutta— is their 
priority, de- 


I spile the tact that one-fiflh of the state s popuiatum lives m . 
and around this metiopolis But. the Left Fiont cannot 
toda> claim that it has transft)imed the eountivside either. 
True, it has revived the puruhuyuti s\<iem. poured v.rores 
into providing education, built warehouses, markets and 
village roads. But in two principal areas, it has largely 
failed: irrigation and power supply to the rural areas. The 

area irrigatec* bv government 
canals actuallv declined from 
lfM7 lakh hectares in 19.Sb-S1 
to 1 ( 1.06 lakh hectares m 1986 - 
87. Even todav. barely a third 
of arable land in the slate is 
irrigated. Without assured wa¬ 
ter and power, agricultural 
production continues to be 
erratic. .Also, immense perver¬ 
ts, landlessnesss and illiteiacy 1 
continue to prevail in the Ben- ; 
gal countryside. 

The Marxian dictum that the 
point of all philosophy and 
power is to change the world 
has conveniently been forgot¬ 
ten. The bourgeoisie is out and 
the people’s government in. 
but little has really changed. 
And today, the police arc 
guarding te vanguard. The re¬ 
treat has begun. • 
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INDER MALHOTRA 


Off the back-burner 


It is high time India took China's policy shifts seriously 


On the morning after 
the meeting between 
Inder Kumar Gujrai 
and the visiting 
Chinese vice-foreign 
minister, Qi 
Huaiyaan, only two 
of the five leading 
national newspapers 1 read every 
morning found this news worthy of the 
front page. One of the two disposed it 
off in three 'short paragraphs. Every 
evening I take three major outstation 
English language papers. All of them, 
too, had pushed the significant en* 
counter—tetween the Indian foreign 
minister and the leader of the Chinese 
delegation to the second meeting of 
the joint working group—to an inside 
page. So much for all the claptrap 
about '‘Asian giants'’, the world's two 
most populous nations anxious to live 
in peace and harmony with each other 
despite 1962 and what have you. 

Contrast this with the front-page 
space devoted by the papers to the 
earlier talks between foreign secretary 
Muchkund Dubey and his Pakistani 
counterpart at that time, Tanvir the 
Terrible, who has since been de¬ 
servedly kicked aside to the Pakistani 
Embassy in Paris, and the point I wish 
to make becomes clear. It is that the 
Swadeshi Fleet Street is no less remiss 
in comprehending and projecting this 
country's interests and concomitant 
foreign policy priorities than other re¬ 
levant institutions such as Parliament, 
political parties, think-tanks and, of 
course, the foreign office itself. 

By the time the latest round of the 
India-China dialogue ended, the pub¬ 
licity situation had improved, but only 
marginally. This was so presumably 
because no spectacular results flowed 
from the conversations except for the 
institutionalised arrangements be¬ 
tween the milita^ commanders of the 
two sides to maintain peace and tran¬ 
quillity along the line of control. But 
no great results should have been ex¬ 
pected for the simple reason that In¬ 
dia, convulsed by a scries of grave 
internal problems and ruled by a 
minority government, is not yet in a 
position to state what kind of a com¬ 


promise on the vexed boundary ques¬ 
tion can and should be accepted. 

However, if the boundary question 
is placed on the back-burner, as it 
should be until we can do our home¬ 
work, prospects of better understand¬ 
ing and purposeful cooperation with 
China can surely improve. 

Scepticism about a rapid improve¬ 
ment in India-China relations, even in 
the event of the border issue being 
sidestepped for the present, cannot be 
dismissed out of hand. There have 
been several false starts before. Of 
late, the atmosphere between the two 
countries has become more pleasant— 


they said, interested in an across-the- 
board comparing of notes with India 
on all global, regional and other prob¬ 
lems of mutual interest. 

If this is a correct appraisal of the 
situation, the opportunity surely needs 
to be seized. And the projection of the 
Chinese policy may well be correct if 
we read it along with the major speech 
to the Chinese National People’s Con¬ 
ference by Prime Minister Li Peng. In 
this, Li Peng clearly stated that with 
the US-USSR ditente and allied de¬ 
velopments, there had been an 'imba¬ 
lance* in the world that needs to be 
corrected. It is also noteworthy that 
while China, as a permanent member 





with the visit of a delegation f^m the 
National Defence College this sum¬ 
mer, military contacts with China 
were resumed after an interval of 30 
years and a reciprocal Chinese milit¬ 
ary delegation is expected in Febru¬ 
ary. However, in substance, very little 
has happened so far. Caution is, there¬ 
fore, in order. 

However, in recent days, there have 
been small and subtle but significant 
indications of a Chinese willingness to 
put a little more pep and content into 
the hitherto verbal goodwill. Just be¬ 
fore the arrival of Qi, who is not only 
the first vice-foreign minister (equiva¬ 
lent to our foreign secretary) but also 
a member of the Central Committee 
of the. Chinese Communist Party. 
Chinese sources were heard saying 
that his mission was not confined to 
discussing the border only. He was. 


of the United Nations Security Coun¬ 
cil, has voted for ail five resolutions on 
the Gulf, on the need to avoid the 
unilateral use of force by the US, it 
has been talking the same language as 
India. 

It is also instructive that despite 
much greater hostility between China 
and the Soviet Union than between 
this country and China, the Sino- 
Soviet parley have progressed faster 
and further in two years than the In¬ 
dia-China dialogue has in a whole de¬ 
cade. This is another 'imbalance* re¬ 
quiring correction. Mikhail Gor¬ 
bachev's suggestion is for a triangular 
cooperation between India, China and 
the Soviet Union. For the Chinese this 
could at best be a very distant goal. 
For the present, their overwhe^ng 
emphasis is on bilateralism by which 
India has also sworn over the years. • 
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Measuring a man's success has always been difficult. And 
while most successful people have grabbed wildly at every 
passing status s)-mbol, a few have resisted the temptation. 

The Contessa Qassic is their car. And mntw a more 
forceful statement about them, than any of their other 
possessions. 

A fuel efficient 1.8 litre Isuzu engine displays their ability to 
use power. 

Five forward gean, including an overdrive, indicate just 
how fast th^ can move. 


Animpressivelyresponsivesteeringplaces them in complete 

control of any situation. 

Power disc brakes help them respond to any possible 
contingency safely and smoothly. 

And, of course, a plush interior, an independent 
suspension and air conditioning show an appreciation of the 
finer things in life. 

But theieTs really much more to the Contessa. So why not 

get in touch with us. And take a closer look at a car that spells 
success quite differently. 





Enter,the Hypeiplane 


Indian scientists have designed an aerospacecraft that could 

revolutionise space travel 


X looks like something out of 
sci-fi: a hybrid machine for some 
Darth Vader to speed through 
the reaches of outer space. 
Only, this half aircraft, half 
rocket, has not been conjured up by 
any special effects wizard. It has been 
painstakingly constructed out of sever¬ 
al hundred mathematical equations 
run on a computer by a team of 
Hyderabad-based scientists. It is the 
Hyperplane—unreal only to the ex¬ 
tent that it is still just a concept 
projected on computer displays. And 
this concept, proved by years of hard 
theoretical work, could well revolutio¬ 
nise thinking on space travel. Air 
Commodore R. Gopalaswami, the 
scientist-technocrat who has led re¬ 
search on the Hyperplane, says that 
their concept, far fiom being fanciful, 
represents a breakthrough in space 
technology and has even been ack¬ 
nowledged worldwide. '*The concept 
is fantastic and we know it will work,'' 
adds Dr A.P.J. Abdul Kalam, director 
of the Defence Research and De¬ 
velopment Laboratory (DRDL) and 
head of the successful Indian missile 


progranune. 

llie excitement over the Hyper¬ 
plane stems from the fact that the era 
of giant rockets is gradually coming to 
an end. Even the superpowers are 
beginning to lose interest in the great 
conquest of space, an idea that had 
spurred a feverish global race in the 
1960s and 1970s. ^veral countries, 
chief among them the United States, 
the Soviet Union, China and France, 
had been building larger and larger 
rockets. Visionary scientists had 
drawn up plans for gargantuan space 
stations: the slowly revolving hollow 
wheels populated by human beings 
and aired by hothouse plants. The 
more pragmatic space technologists 
worked on ways to trap solar energy, 
conduct scientific experiments, grow 
weird crystals and metals, or construct 
giant anti-missile lasers in space. But 
all these grand ideas increasingly 
crashed against a basic constraint: the 
limited capacity of conventional, che¬ 
mically-powered rockets to haul large 
masses into the orbit. It gradually 
began dawning on policy-makers 
throughout the globe that the massive 


costs involved in sending men and 
material into space was just not worth 
the effort, time or. money. Most of the 
space programmes today consequently 
are aimed at placing relatively light¬ 
weight satellites for telecommunica¬ 
tion, remote sensing and spying pur¬ 
poses into the orbit. 

And that is the way thin« are going 
to stand in the foreseeable niture.That 
is, unless the concept of the Hyper¬ 
plane takes shape. The Hyperplane's 
creators claim that they have found a 
new design concept which will allow 
them to transcend the limits imposed 
by chemical rocket engines. Their 
machine promises to be a safe, reli¬ 
able, low cost means of mass trans¬ 
portation to space. In a paper pre¬ 
sented to the Intematiofi^ Astro- 
nautical Congress two years hgo. Air 
Commodore Gopalaswami and his 
team members pointed out that the 
world's most advanced rocket laun¬ 
chers' maximum payload capacity is 
only 2.S per cent of the total launch 
weight. For example, the American 
space shuttle, whi^ uses the world’s 
most advanced rocket engines, has a 


















launch weisht of 2,000 tonnes of which 
the payload is only 30 tonnes. The cost 
of conventional launches is even more 
because at best only a small part of the 
launcher is re-usable. The Hyperplane 
concept, in contrast, promises a way 
mt of all these dead ends. 

Instead of blasting off like a conven- 
Itional rocket, the Hyperplane is 
designed to take off like a normal 
airc^ using air breathing turbojets 
and cruise to an altitude of 50 km. 
During the cruise phase, it would suck 
in atmospheric air and convert it into 
liquid osQfgen (Lox). In conventional 
rockets as much as 70 per cent of the 
total launch weight comprises Lox, 
which combines with liquid hydrogen 
to provide thrust (power) for the 
rocket. The Hyperplane would be 
much lighter than a conventional rock¬ 
et because it would not lift off with a 
massive Lox load; instead, it would 
a^uire the Lox required while in 
fii^t. Once in the outer reaches of the 
atmosphere, the rocket engines would 
be fired and the Hyperplane would 
roar out to a 300-km orbit. After 
completing its mission, the aeros- 
pacecraft would gently glide back into 
the atmosphere and land like an air¬ 
craft. The significant part is not the 
Hyperplane's novelty but the fact that 
its payload capacity would be dramati¬ 
cally higher than that of other 
spacecraft. In fact, the payload could 
be as high as 15-25 per cent of the total 
launch weight. This means that the 
Hyperplane carrying the same payload 
(30 tonnes) as the US space shuttle 


“The concept is fantastic 
and we know it will work” 

Dr A.P.J. Abdul Kalam« 
director, DRDL 



“The Hyperplane 
would help 
begin the 
colonisation of 
space" 

Air Com. R. 
Gopalaswami, 
Hyparplana’s 
daalgnar 


not produce Lox 
one-tenth at the 
rate required for 
the Hyperplane. He 
said it would be im¬ 
possible to build a 
plant weighing only 
2 tonnes that could 
turn inlet air at 
1,500 de^ees cen¬ 
tigrade into Lox. 
While much of the 
criticism was pre¬ 
dictable, it was not 
entirely justified. 


would weigh ten to 16 times less than 
the shuttle. This, according to the 
Hyperplane's designers, would consti¬ 
tute a strategic leap forward in the 
greater utilisation of space. 

The idea of a 20()-tonne aeros- 
pacecraft ferrying 30 tonnes into space 
effortlessly like an aircraft appears too 
^oo6 to be true. Not surprisingly, 
when the design was first unveiled it 
was grated jrith scepticism. "The 
impressive design is so far only on 
paper," Dr Rogen EIo of the Universi¬ 
ty of Berlin dismissively conunented. 
Cambridge University's propulsion 
expert, Dr Graham Dorrington, de¬ 
clared that the Indian concept was an 
old one and added that the design was 
seriously flawed because even the 
largest Uquid air plant in Britain could 



The Indian, the British and the US aerospaoecraft only have 
surface similarities. The Hetoi Is rocket>propelled and Incorporates 
air collection to a very limited extent. The Neap uses air breathing 
engines fdr atmospheric flight but does not consider air collection 
at all. The Hyperplane, on the other hand, viauaiiees the use of 
bodi air breathing engines and massive air coltedlon. 


liasWBmIy **What wc have 

liplan0*8 shown is that the 
|ner concept is workable 

mmmmmmmmmmmmm and different 
from any other similar concepts flo¬ 
ated earlier," says Gopalaswami. The 
idea of an aerospacecraft taking off 
and landing like a normal aeroplane 
has occurred to others: Great Britain 
plans to develop a somewhat similar 
craft named the 'Hotol' and the Un¬ 
ited States is working on an aeros¬ 
pacecraft termed 'Nasp'. The Soviets, 
on the other hand, are in the process 
of (teveloping a colossal aircraft that 
could carry a re-usable spacecraft into 
the upper reaches of the atmosphere 
for launch into the orbit. The Indian, 
the British and the US aeros¬ 
pacecraft , however, only have sur¬ 
face similarities. The Hotel is rocket- 
propelled and incorporates air collec¬ 
tion to a very limited extent. The Nasp 
uses air breathing engines for atmos¬ 
pheric flights but does not consider air 
collection at all. The Hyperplane, on 
the other hand, visualises the use of 
both air breathing engines and mas¬ 
sive air collection during atmospheric 
flights. 

T he Hyperplane's design is innova¬ 
tive to the extent that nobody has 
considered the possibility of massive 
mass additions during atmospheric 
flights. Most scientists had presumed 
that it would be both Uieoreticalty and 
practically impossible to collect ox¬ 
ygen from the atmowhere and convert 
it into Lox during flight. Copalaswa- 
mi’s team, however, has proved that 
this is not an impossibility. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, one of the team members, 
M. Nagarathinam, has already applied 
for a Intent for an air collection and 
liqutiication machine. While the 
actu^ fabrication of such a unit will 
take years of difficult engineering 
work, new advances suggest that super 
conductor-based thermoelectric cooM 
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Hie Berlin wall wasn’t the only 
European barrier to M last year! 


[i I n Gennany, France, Belgium, 
Italy, the Netherlands, the UK 
and Switzerland another kind of 
change swept over. 






In these countries, an Indian 
company, in its very first year, 
exported over 50 percent of the 
yam it manufactured. 

A company as Indian as Indo 
Rama, manufacturer of the finest 
quality yam in the country. 

Spun at a 25,344 spindle plant 
that is equipped, quite naturally, 
with the very finest in 
machinery. Manufacturing yam 
that is electronically<leared, 
spliced, knot'less and 
contamination-free. 

And while premium Europe 
welcomes India, we allow 
ourselves a small smile. 








After all, we have the entire 
future to look forward to. And 
many more yams to spin! 


simiTmaim 


We I have j only j scratched j the /surfice 







ers and cryogenic fieat exchangers 
could be used to successfully build the 
Hyperplane’s liquefication plant. 

“There are three key areas where 
we need to do further research and 
hone our concepts/’ explains Dr 
Abdul Kaiam. Apart from the Lox 
generation plant, considerable work 
needs to be done in the fields of mate- 
rials development (i.c., development 
of the composites and alloys required) 
and propulsion systems. “We need to 
involve many laboratories and re¬ 
search institutions to work on the 
Hypcrplanc’s various subsystems,” 
Kaiam adds. For the moment, Gopa- 
laswami and Kaiam arf* trying to iden¬ 
tify the areas that require further re¬ 
search and study. “We are going to 
deploy people within our organisa¬ 
tion—the DRDL—to further research 
the concept and then wc will take the 
project to the government,” says 
Kaiam. 

Despite Kalam’s optimism, con¬ 
siderable uncertainty hangs over the 
ambitious project. The most daunting 
part of the Hyperplane project is the 
cost involved. After studying other 
space programmes, Gopalaswami and 
others have worked out that they will 
need a total of Rs 5,IKK) crorcs over 
the next 7-10 years. Tbat is big money 
and the Indian government is in no 
mood to commit that kind of funds for 
a space project. The Hypcrplanc’s de¬ 
signers feel that if the Indian govern¬ 
ment cannot afford it, then it should 
rope in foreign participants or the Un¬ 
ited Nations for a project which would 
benefit mankind as a whole. 

Would it be worth it? Yes, .say the 
dream machine’s designers. For one, 
if the Hyperplanc is a product of inter¬ 
national cooperation, it would not be 
the monopoly of any one nation and 
the chances of it being used for the 
militarisation of space would be low. 
At another level, it would take far less 
time to complete the project if know¬ 
how from all over the world is pooled 
in for the project. And in the ultimate 
analysis, the world would have a low 
cost means to build beneficial installa¬ 
tions in space. The per tonne cost of 
payload carried by the Hyperplane 
would be only 1.6 million rupees com¬ 
pared to 25 million rupees for the 
space shuttle, which is the most adv¬ 
anced conventional spacecraft today. 
The Hyperplane, moreover, promises 
to be far cheaper than the huge rock¬ 
ets currently t^ing built by the Indian 
Space Research Organisation (ISRO). 
Fcht example, the cost per flight of the 
Hyperplane will be 25 times less than 


It has been estimated 
that the Hyperplane 
project will need a total 
of Rs 5,000 crores 
over the next 7-10 
years. But the Indian 
government is not 
willing to commit that 
kind of money for the 
project 


that of ISRO’s Geostationary Satellite 
Launch Vehicle (GSLV). ISRO, 
however, has not shown the slightest 
interest in pursuing the Hyperplane 
project. 

A couple of foreign agencies, 
Aerospatiale (France) and the space 


agency of the Soviet Union 
had exhibited considerable interest in 
the Hyperplane. Experts from the two 
countries had flown down to Hyder¬ 
abad to study the designs. Aerospa¬ 
tiale went to the extent of working out 
a memorandum of understanding with 
DRDL to develop a Hyi^rplane in 
collaboration. The Americans were 
also interested but the Indians were 
wary on account of the much publi¬ 
cised Star Wars programmes and they 
did not want to share any information 
that might help a superpower built 
military stations in space. Both the 


French and the Soviets also backed 
out at the last moment. The Indian ^ 
scientists were flabbergasted. For/the 
foreigners had taken their designs and" 
billion dollar ideas and disappeared 
with lame last minute excuses. “We 
will continue to get exploited till the 
time we develop our own technology 
in key areas—if that happens, then 
foreigners will be compelled to share 
information and the project might 
fructify,” feels Gopalaswami. 

The real problem, however, seems 
to be one of vested interests and iner¬ 
tia. Like NASA, Aerospatiale and 
other space agencies, ISRO too has 
invested vast amounts of money in 
developing conventional, chemically- 
powered rockets. The Hyperplane or 
any such aerospacecraft project envis¬ 
ages an entirely new line of thinking, 
which if pursued could render all of 
ISRO’s work irrelevant. It is clear that 
no space agency in the world, least of 
all ISRO, is going to change tracks on 


its own, or without considerable resist¬ 
ance. Ilie stakes are too high. But 
then the world does not always plod 
along; at times, circumstances compel 
it to take revolutionary leaps. With 
the global energy and environmental 
crises threatening civilisation, the day 
is perhaps not far off when India along 
with the rest of mankind will have to 
take a headlong leap into outer space. 
And when they do that, it will not be 
on mammoth rockets but on the 
Hyperplane or one of its versions. • 
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As violence rocks north India, the anti-Mandal 
Commission stir spreads 


30 August: Police open fire on an 
anthreservaiion procession in Cuttack, 
Orissa. One person, Alok MahapatrOi 
is killed and four others are seriously 
injured in a separate incident at Raven’ 
show College Square. 

1 Septemben I he situation in Orissa 
takes an even more serious turn as five 
more deaths are reported in cases of 
police firing in Puri district. Agitators 
set a train engine ablaze and then, 
prevent fire tenders from reaching the 
.spot. 

3 Septemben A 12’hour Ranchi 
bandh is called in protest again.st the 
implementation of the Mandal Conu 
mission Report. Six persons are injured 
in sporadic incidents of violence and 
at least 20 persons are arrested for 


trying to forcibly close .shops and 
offices and for sione-throwing. 

3 Septemben Jagdish Prasad Mis- 
hra, a Ph,D. student attempts self’ 
immolation in Sew Delhi. The police 
arrest him for attempted suicide, but 
not before he has incurred minor 
burns. 

4 September: An anti-rcsenation 
rally in Patna turns violent The police 
move in and three persons die of bullet 
wounds. The fourth succumbs to in’ 
juries sustained in a bomb explosion. 

5 Septemben In Andhra Pradesh, 
anti’r€.servationists .set fire to a bogey of 
the RayaUtscema Express. They also 
ransack the railway station at MachiTh 
patnam, and delink bogies of a passen¬ 
ger train. 


6 S e p tem b e r In Jaipur, Rajasthan, 
a dharna is .staged against the police 
firing which resulted in the death of one 
person. A KHhodd people are taken 
into custody for violating prohibitory 
orders. 


T he seriing may have been 
difteient. but the story was 
much the same. All over the 
country protesters look to 
the streets to express their 
unhappiness over the Raja's decision 
to implement the Mandal C^ommission 
Report. And predictably enough, the 
agitation turned violent as the anli- 
rcservationists clashed with the police, 
who were under orders to pul down 
the stir whatever the cost. Whatever 
the official figures for the dead and the 












injured, there was no doubt in the 
minds of anyone that India was wit¬ 
nessing a caste war of tremendous 
proportions. And wtu)ever emerged 
the victor, the countrs would never be 
the same again. 

The scene in Patna, for instance, 
was very reminiscent of the heydays of 
JP's Total Revolution movement. 
With one difference, this time the 
crowds were out to agitate against the 
decision of a government which swore 
by his ideals day in and day out. 

Fveri heavy ram failed to dampen 
the spirits of the anti-rescrvalionisls as 
they gathered in Patna on 24 Septem¬ 
ber for a massive rally. The turn-out 
was impressive, and according to some 
morethanwhat Jaya PrakashNarayan 
was able to command at the height of 


smashing roadside kiosks and bill¬ 
boards. They then gave vent to their 
anger by storming the pi)lice posts 
between Gandhi Maidan and the Dak 
Bungalow, crossing and destroying the 
barricades set up at the Bailey Road- 
Secretariat intersection. The students 
later alleged that at least 11 persons 
had died and that the police had 
whisked away the other bodies in 
order to keep the death toll down. 

I n Uttar Pradesh, Mulayam Singh 
Yadav, already up to his neck in the 
Ram Janmabhoomi/Babri Masjid 
mire, found that he had his share of 
violent students to contend with. And 
in the face of the UP chief minister s 
uncompromising stand on the imple¬ 
mentation of the Mandal Uommis- 


lakhs were destroyed. 

The attacks culminated in the gut¬ 
ting of the Meerut cantonment railway 
station on 7 September, A group of 
students doused the station master's 
office and adjoining rooms with petrol 
and set them on fire, to register their 
protest against the Raja's move. 

The militant elements of the student 
unions of various universities got 
together to form what they called 
'commando Forces', to stoke the blaze 
even further. In Lucknow, on 2 
September, they lobhed a crude bomb 
into the power transformer of the state 
guest house, located in the heart of the 
city. 

Fortunately, however, the police 
defused the bomb in time, and no 
grave damage was inflicted. On the 


THE ANTI-RESERVATION STIR ■ Protesters all over the country take to the sire 




his popularity. With feelings running 
high, the meeting held at Dharna 
Chowk couldn't remain peaceful for 
long. 

‘Fhe police asked the students to 
disperse as they were violating pro¬ 
hibitory orders. Instead, the students 
threw stones and brickbats and nearly 
broke through the police cordon. 
Umesh Tyagi, among the procession¬ 
ists, was brutally assaulted by the 
police and left lying in a pool of blood. 
He later died. 

And as the agitators became vio¬ 
lent, the police went quite berserk. In 
the two-hour long pitched battle, no 
less than 30 rounds were fired and as 
many as 125 tear gas shells were 
brought into use. 

Result: four students kvst then lives 
on the spot, while another, Guddu 
(14), died of injuries sustained after a 
beating by a rifle-butt. 

The students extracted due revenge. 


sion’s recommendations, the situation 
in the stale got progressively worse. 

In the face of continuing violence 
the two hill universities of Kumaon 
and Pantnagar closed down as did the 
L.ucknow varsity. In Nainital, the stu¬ 
dents of the Pantnagar University set 
two jeeps belonging to the institution 
ablaze and set up road blocks in 
Maldwuni, Nainital and Muaali. Soon, 
government jeeps and buses were 
being attacked. 

In Lucknow, the railways were sing¬ 
led out for attack. The computerised 
reservation office at the Badshahnagar 
station was ransacked and the compu¬ 
ters destroyed. On 4 September, four 
railway bogies were burnt down in 
Gorakhpur, two in Dcoria and one in 
Siddharthnagar. In Jhansi, the agitat¬ 
ing students attacked the houses of 
railway officials, ransacked the rail¬ 
way station and set fire to a parcel 
godown. Result: goods worth Rs 50 


same day, the 'commandos* hurled a 
bomb at the residence of the vice- 
chancellor of Banaras Hindu Uni¬ 
versity. 

In such a scenario, the police could 
hardly be expected to exercise res¬ 
traint. On 3 September, a mob ot 
about 1,500 marched towards the 
police station in Salempur town, after 
damaging two police vans and setting 
fire to a couple of buses belonging to 
the state transport corporation. Un¬ 
able to control the procession, the 
police opened fire, killing one and 
injuring many others. 

T he capital witnessed a massive 
student turn-out for days on end, 
as the disgruntled upper castes took to 
the streets to register their protest 
against what they regarded as reverse 
discrimination of the worst kind. As 
Delhi schools and colleges suspended 
classes, the students took up positions 
" ^ tmibA 
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at the busiest intersections of the city 
in order to disrupt traffic. They suc¬ 
ceeded admirably, as all of Delhi was 
thrown completely out of gear. 

Initially, at least, the police stood 
around as mute spectators to this 
drama of discontent. But as the situa¬ 
tion worsened with the stir dislocating 
life even in west and east Delhi (only 
the university areas were affected at 
first), the law and order agencies 
swung into action. Pitched battles 
were fought between the students and 
the Delhi police force. While no clear 
victor emerged in these skirmishes, 
one thing was clear: it would be some 
time before normalcy was restored to 
the capital. 

Bandhs, lathi-charges, rallies, de¬ 
monstrations and police firing were 


to the finish'". The .slogans ranged 
from the slickly yuppie ('inky, pinky, 
ponky, V.P. Singh is a donkey”) to the 
robustly rustic (**Yamunaji ke ghat pe, 
mila ek insaan. Hamne poocha naam 
to bole, main Mandal beimaan '). 

The star speaker was, without a 
doubt, the BKU vice-president Cap¬ 
tain Bhopal Singh. ”The students, like 
the farmers,” Singh declared, "should 
be ready for any sacrifice in the cause 
of justice.” The Captain extended an 
invitation to the students, asking them 
to join the panchayat at the BKU 
headquarters in Sisauli on 17 Septem¬ 
ber, when the future course of action 
will be decided. Said the aggressive 
Singh: "Farmers will not allow parlia¬ 
mentarians and legislators to enter the 
villages if the Centre does not with¬ 


and took 214 persons into custody to 
bring the situation under control. 

Not surprisingly, the situation in the 
campus remained volatile for days 
after the police excesses. "They didn’t 
even ask for permission before enter¬ 
ing the building. Such an act is abso¬ 
lutely unprecedented,” said a furious 
warden of the hostel. But Delhi 
police, which had pulled out all stops 
to control the agitation by now (all 
leave for personnel stood cancelled 
and a force of 50,()0() was out, man¬ 
ning the streets), remained unrepen¬ 
tant. 

But the anti-reservation agitators 
had cause for cheer, nonetheless. The 
much-talked about pro-reservation 
rally, organised by the National Union 
of Backward Castes, was quite literal- 



the order of the day. If the anti- 
reservationists took to the streets on 
one day. the next saw the pro- 
rcservationists trying to outdo their 
show. Giving a helping hand to the 
agitators in attracting crowds were 
sundry ministers, lesser politicians and 
leaders of various political parties. 
The most prolific speaker was. of 
course, labour minister Ram Vilas 
Paswan, who addressed two rallies on 

consecutive days. 

But, by far the most significant 
event was the joint show of strength 
by farmers and students on 4 Septem¬ 
ber at the Boat Club. Braving the 
pouring rain, at least 10,(XX) people 
turned up to denounce the Mandal 
Commission. Jeans and dhotis, 
cigarettes and hookahs, sneakers and 
jootis, mingled together on the lawns 
as the Tikait-led Bharatiya Kisan Un¬ 
ion (BKU) supporters joined the stu-' 
dents Delhi University in this "Tight 
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draw the Mandat Commission.” 

The rally, organised by the Anti- 
Mandal Commission Forum. w.ris also 
addressed by the Panther Party presi¬ 
dent, Bhim Singh, who asked the 
government to refrain from taking 
rccouise to the divide and rule policy 
popularised hv the British. 

With enthusiasm running high, a 
decision was taken to call a 50-hour 
bandh from 6 September onwards. 
The duration was later reduced to 24 j 
hours, but even so, it came as some¬ 
what of an anti-climax. Taxis and 
auto-rickshaws plyed as usual, though 
DTC (Delhi Transport Corporation) 
took around 1,000 buses off the roads. 

There was trouble in the university 
area, though. The police forcibly en¬ 
tered Jubilee Hall and lathi-charged 
students. Tear-gas shells were lobbed 
into the building and as many as 70 
people were injured. The police later 
blocked all gates out of the building 


l> a wash-out. About one lakh people 
were expected to turn up at the rally, 
to be addressed by Union ministers 
Ram Vilas Paswan and Sharad Yadav 
among others, but no more than 2,000 
people were in attendance as the show 
got underway. 

Not daunted, Paswan got into the 
act with a vengeance: "People get 
married on the basis of caste, but 
when we talk of reservations they say 
that we are breaking the country. 
These anti-reservationists talk about 
dividing the country on the basis of ’ 
caste, but everything is computed on 
the basis of caste anyway." 

Yes, even the Raja's electoral cal¬ 
culations. And never mind if the 
country's youth goes quite wild on the 
streets in the bargain. • 
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THE FINAL 
TABOO 

V.P. Singh is the first Prime Minister of India 
who does not believe in a casteless society 


I I >\as Sharad Yadav >\ho brac- 
ged that hereafter. Indian poli¬ 
tics would be di\ided into pre- 
Man dal and posi-Mandal 
phases Last week, as a bloody 
caste war swept across north India. 
Vadav's prophecy began to seem un¬ 
cannily accurate Not one party was 
willing to get up and say what the 
press had been hollering for weeks: 
that reservation was not the way to 
soI\e the problem of poverty. But at 
the same time, no party would support 
the implementation of the Mandal re¬ 
commendations eithei 

It w'as almost as though Prime 
Minister V.P. Singh—aided and abet¬ 
ted by the iikes i)f ‘Yadav and Ram 
Vilas Paswan—had broken the last 
taboo of Indian politics. Nearly every 
party accepted that there were votes 
to be won by playing the caste card, 
but because most serious politicians 
recognised that to do m) would be to 
mortgage India's future, consensus 
against the politics of casteisni had 
developed. 

Now, V.P. Singh had challenged 
that consensus by staking his career on 
a nakedly casteist move that he hoped 
would win him the ne.xt election. 
Other national politician.s reacted with 
outrage. Jyoti Basu warned of the 
danger of stoking the fires of casteism 
for shoit-lerm electoral gam L.K. 
Advani luiieiatod the B.IP's opposi- 
tivm to simple uistc'b:i>ed formulas. 
And Rajiv Cl.indhi acui.illv got up in 
the I ok Sabha and Liilled the Prime 
Minister a casteist. 

But however genuine their indigna¬ 
tion, India's politicians also came to 
terms with one uncomfortable fact' to 
oppose the principle ol leservation for 
backward communities was to play 
into the Raja's hands and to give him 
the opportunity he needed to sell him¬ 
self to the cow belt as the Thakur who 
loved the lower castes. 

And so. while north India burned 
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and policemen clashed with violent 
demonstrators only a few' miles from 
New Delhi’s Parliament House, the 
debate in the Lok Sabha took on an 
artificial, curiously unreal air. Vasant 
Saihe lambasted the Prime Minister 
for playing with fire, but his rhetorical 
flourishes seemed empty and 
meaningless when V.P. Singh stood 
up and asked him point-blank what 
the Congress’ stand on rescrv'aiion 
was. 

It was as though everybody knew 
what the Pnme Minister was doing 
was wrong, if not immoral, but no¬ 
body was willing to come right out and 
say it. And so the debate floundered 
turgidly on ihe exact nature of the 
reservations, on the manner in which 
Mandal had identified his backward 
I castes, on whether there should have 
been a whits paper on the proposal 
and on other such peripheral issues. 

Outside Parliament. agitating stu- 
j dents chanted: ‘Inky, pinky, ponky, 
I VLP Singh is a donkey ’ But inside 
the I louse, the Raja’s position seemed 
unassailable. 

A nd yet, as our politicians danced 
gingerly around the reservation 
time bomb, there were encouraging 
signs that even in a poor and largely 
illiterate country, the way of the de¬ 
magogue did not hf)ld unchallenged 
sway 

As the anti-reservation stir spread, 
supporters of the Mandal proposals 
warned that the silent majority—com¬ 
posed allegedly of those backwards 
who would benefit from reservation— 
would strike back In fact, if such a 
maiorily did exist, then it was remark¬ 
ably content being silent. A pro- 
reservation rally called in New Delhi 
by the two bearded demagogues of the 
( abinct—Sharad Yadav and Ram 
Vilas Paswan—drew only 2,000 per¬ 
sons though the organisers (along with 
anotlier failed demagogue, Syed Sha- 



(From right) Syed Shehebuddin, Ram 
Vilas Paswan ana Sharad Yadav at a 
pro-reservation rally: poor turnout 


habuddin) had expected a crowd that 
ran into lakhs. Afterwards. Paswan 
was at a loss to explain the poor turn¬ 
out. “Well, it rained heavily, didn't 
it?” was the best he could do. 

Within the Cabinet, there were 
growing fears that V.P. Singh had 
made the first major misealculativm of 
his career. Wheieas earlier, the 
opposition to reservation had come 
from Arun Nehru and his friends, 
now, the dissenters w^ere drawn from 
nearly eveiy camp. At the last meeting 
of the Union Council of Ministers. 
V.P. Singh sat silently while his col¬ 
leagues look the Mandal report apart. 
Among those who expressed grave rc- 
.servations were Siikant Jena, Inder 
Gujral, Nathuram Mirdha, Raja 
Ramanna, M.G.K. Menon and M.S. 
Gurupadaswamy. 

The views of Arun Nehru and his 
friends (Arif Mohammad Khan, 
Satyapal Malik, Ajit Singh, etc,) were 
already well-known. So finally, the 
Raja was left with just Paswan and 
Yadav along with Nitish Kumar, a Un¬ 
ion minister of state from Bihar. That 
break-up—more than anything else— 
drove home to him the extent to which 
he had cut himself off from the Indian 
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political consensus. 

He rcspondcii in lwi> ways' with 
concessions and hra\ ado I'he conces¬ 
sions were relalively miiun. Altei 
Ra|a Ramanna pointed out the tlan- 
gers posed by reservations to our sci¬ 
entific establishment, V.P. Singh 
announced that the Mandal recom¬ 
mendations would not apply to ser¬ 
vices iclatcd to science, technologv, 
space and atomic energy. Ramanna 
was only partly mollified: his criticisms 
had been general in scope and not 
related solely to his own field 

It was the bravado that V.P. Singh 
was really counting on. Casting him¬ 
self as a messiah of the backwards he 
told Parliament that each time any¬ 
body came forward to help the down¬ 
trodden, vested interests always 
opposed his endeavours. There was no 
caste war. he told incredulous MPs 
with a straight face, the scattered vio¬ 
lence was the inevitable consequence 
of a revolutionary change directed at 
assisting the poor and the dispos¬ 
sessed. 

This was nonsense, of course. Si n- 
DAY has learned that before V.P. 
Singh announced his government’s 
acceptance of the Mandal C?onimission 
Report, he had asked his trusted 
cabinet secretary Vinod Pandc to pre¬ 
pare a paper on the subject. Pande 
sent him a 40-pagc note, predicting 


I hat a kind of caste war would lesiilt : 

V.P Singh disregarded this paper ! 
because ho needed an effective popul- ; 
isi stunt to counter Dcvi Lai's kisan \ 
rally, fhe cabinet secretariat was j 
gi\eri 24 hi>urs to prepare another ! 
note I his lime Pandc left the drafting | 
to his subordinates and a se\en-pagc j 
paper in tavoui of the report was duly 
foi wauled to the Prime Minister 
I he Raja was pleased with its con¬ 
tents and went ahead and announced 
that the government was accepting the 
Mandal recommendations. 

I n the case of Vishwanalh Pratap 
Singh, there is ver\ little doubt that 
he regards th<* Mandal report as no¬ 
thing mtire than <\ irv ans of ensuring 
his poliliCcil survival Though his ene¬ 
mies have sought to portray him as a 
casteisi, the truth is that V.P. Singh 
has never really thought in terms of 
the advancement of Ahirs, Kurmis 
and Yadavs. What caste sympathies 
he has demonstrated in the course of 
his career have been those that have 
benefited his own caste: the Rajputs. 

Last week, Rajiv Gandhi embarras¬ 
sed the Prime Minister in Parliament 
by digging out an interview he had 
given a few months ago. Asked about 
reservation, V.P. Singh had said; 
“The Mandid report is a political 
strategy and it would be foolish to 


implement it.” Why had the Prime ’ 
Minister changed his stand, asked Ra¬ 
jiv. V.P. Singh had no answer | 

ITie way most national politicians : 
see it, the issue goes beyond reserva¬ 
tion and into the nature of Indian poll- . 
tics. Because of the influence of i 
Mahatma Gandhi and lawaharlal j 
Nehru, India managed to move away 
from a society that was based on caste 
and create a political structure in = 
which caste became less and less im¬ 
portant. The sole exception was made ; 
for the Marijans because it was reck- j 
oned that Hindu society had treated i 
them so appallingly that some positive j 
discrimination was called for. 

Now. by recasting society in terms | 
of ca.sle, V.P. Singh was creating a 1 
situation in which caste would never | 
be forgotten and in which, everybody | 
would have to know which caste his 
colleagues were. The (iandhian ideal | 
of a casteless society had been junked, j 
I t could have been said of V.P. ' 
Singh that he had not ihougln the 
issue out in detail, but rernarkabiv, j 
when Rajiv (jandhi asked hun on the ; 
floor of the l.ok Sabha if he believed 
m a castelcss society, the Raja chose 
not u> respond. ' 

Finally, that was what \\as woi- , 
rying. Tor the first time m its history. ' 
free India had a Prime Mlnl^lcr who 
had k't political expediency drive him | 
so far from the post-lndcpendencx 
consensus that be no longcM found it 
neecssarv to affirm his laith in a laste- ■ 
less society. | 

It did not help matters that his chief ■ 
lieutenant in his latest • ntcrpiise was a \ 
naked casieist. Inter;eiung in the de- ! 
bate on the Mandal repoit. Shaiad i 
Yadav told Parliament that everybody 1 
believed in the caste svstem. As MPs \ 
looked shocked, he challenged: “Is \ 
there anybody here apart from Rajiv ; 
Gandhi who has mairied outside his i 
caste/' 1 

It was the audacity of the approach ' 
that astonished MPs. Tony-two years j 
after the assassination of Mahatma ! 
Gandhi, caste was back in Indian poli- j 
tics. And under the pretext of packing i 
government offices and medical a>l- 
leges with Yadavs and Kurmis, an un- : 
savoury breed of politicians was de- j 
fianily upholding those regressive ; 
values that the libeial society had • 
pledged to uproot. i 

The tragedy was that the Prime , 
Minister of India had reached the | 
stage where he would let them get i 
away w^ith it if he could cling to his ; 
South Block desk for a few more ; 
weeks. • 
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That’s 

myse^ 

Is it? Complaining workers, students and 
politicians feel the Raja's moves on 
reservation are political, not practical 


""Respected Rashtrapatiji, 
By the grace of 'God 
Almighty, i have got the 
privilege of presenting 
this report to you..." 

I f the late B.P. 
Mandal knew 
what his 1980 let¬ 
ter to Neelam 
Sanjiva Reddy, 
submitting the Back¬ 
ward Classes Commis¬ 
sion report would do to 
I the country a decade la¬ 
ter, he might have in¬ 
voked divine benedic¬ 
tion of a very different 
kind. Prime Minister 
Vishwanath Pratap 
Singh is luckier. He may 
yet have the oppor¬ 
tunity. 

But only just. Ever 
since the Raja decided 
to implement the Man¬ 
dal Commission’s report 
which recommends a 27 
per cent reservation for 
‘backward’ classes in 
government jobs—over 
and above the 22.5 per 
cent that already exists 
for Scheduled Castes 
and Tribesr—the country 
started to come apart at 
the seams. 

Scores of people have 
died in anti-reservation 
riots, hundreds have 
been injured and 
thousands arrested. As 
grave as the body count, 
die administration reg¬ 
ularly grinds to a halt in 
various parts of the 
country—when the pri- 
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vileged and the under¬ 
privileged face off in a 
row as old as the caste 
system itself—closing 
down government 
offices, paralysing trade, 
stalling education and 
disrupting citizens’ lives 
in every way. Graver 
still, for V.P. Singh and 
his shaky, nine-month- 
old government, is the 
distinct possibility that 
the end is near. 

For one thing, the re¬ 
servation issue over 
‘other backward classes’ 
(OBCs) is enough to 
turn political friends 
into cornered enemies. 
For another, to turn one 
section of a sympathetic 
vote-bank into avenging 
angels. 

Janata Dal 

heavyweight and Orissa 
chief minister, Biju Pat- 
naik, flatly refused to 
implement the Raja’s 
vkill in his home state. 
Communist Party of In¬ 
dia (Marxist) don Jyoti 
Basu, the chief minister 
of West Bengal and a 
key central government 
supporter, reacted acid¬ 
ly. “One should not 
speak with an eye to 
catch votes,” he said. 
“One must speak realis¬ 
tically.” For Basu, like 
numerous other politi¬ 
cians wary of antagonis¬ 
ing constituents, reality 
meant holding off the 
central diktat. 



The Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) 
was dismissive of the recommenda¬ 
tions and plainly angry at another of 
the government’s suggestions: for 
adding a further ten per cent reserva¬ 
tion for minorities, which will bring 
the reserved bracket up to 59.5 per 
cent. “Why not declare the entire In¬ 
dian people backward?” remarked 
BJP president L.K. Advani. 

As for the avenging angels, violence 
appeared to be the only way out for a 
chance of redressal (see story on page 
27), 


T he signs are ominous. For inst¬ 
ance, a 30-year-old officer in New 
Delhi’s ministry of defence points out 
that if the OBC quotas become effec¬ 
tive in his department-—in addition to 
the SC/ST quotas—^he will get his next 
promotion at the age of 53. As a re¬ 
sult, the army captain is on the look¬ 
out for a private sector job—wme 
National Front politicians are keen 














that reservations apply to the private 
sectc'r, too, but that will mean an all- 
out war—and is catching up on his 
reading at work. Like most of his 
colleagues. Says he; ‘We have lost the 
will to work. " 

If this sentiment applies to the Air 
Force and the Indian Navy—besides 
the millions employed by the central 
and state governments—India could 
be facing its worst crisis since Inde¬ 
pendence. “Most of the beneficiaries 
of the Mandal Commission are just 
like any of us,” says a senior, non¬ 
quota defence ministry official. “Ex¬ 
tending reservations to the OBCs 
would mean that a good number of 
well-educated and well-off cmplo>w'es 
would get quicker promotions. I ask 
you, is this fair?” 

The implicit suggestion is that some¬ 
times, thanks to the quota system, un¬ 
deserving people can get ahead of the 
better qualified simply by taking 
advantage of the reservation rules. 
This, say critics, would ruin efficiency 
completely. And casteist horror stor- 


PROTEST: V.P. Singh’s dMisfon has 
sparicsd oft ctiuntrywlcla agitations 

ies are already doing the rounds: do 
not go to a SC/ST/OBC doctor, goes 
one, because he is sure to kill you. he 
simply does not have the expertise. 
Do not go to a ‘backward’ architect, 
because the house he builds for you 
will surely fall down. Do not hire a 
quota-qualified engineer, he probably 
cannot use a calculator, and so on 
down the professions. 

The Anti-Mandal Commission 
Fortrm, a New Delhi organisation that 
cropped up mere days after the gov¬ 
ernment’s pro-reservation policy went 
public, reacted caustically. It called 
the rej^rt a “farce in the name of 
social justice, a slap in the face of 
education and merit, a vote-catching 
measure based on censuses taken in 
1891 and 1931 and misuse of power by 
the minority government...we Indians 
do indeed face a bleak future if we do 
not rise in unison against this injustice 
and blatant violation of the Fun¬ 


damental Right of Equal Oppor¬ 
tunity “v 

T he anii-reserv'ationists may have 
been still more upset if they knew 
what Mandal nearly recommended. 
"The population of OBCs, both Hin¬ 
du and non-Hindu, is around 52 per 
cent of the total population of India. 
Accordingly,” says the report, “52 per 
cent of all posts under the central gov- 
einment should be reserved for , 
them.” Perhaps the Commission, ; 
realising what a furore this would cre¬ 
ate, cut back in the very next sent- , 
ence: “But this provision may go i 
against the law laid down in a numl^r 
of Supreme Court judgements where¬ 
in it has been held that a total quan¬ 
tum of reservation under Article 15 
(4) and 16 (4) of the Constitution 
should be below 50 per cent...in view | 
of this restraint, the Commission is ’ 
obliged to recommend a (OBC) re- i 
servation of 27 per cent only, even j 
though their population is twice this j 
figure.” j 
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ANTI-RESERVATION RIOT: setting the country aflame 


So, keep it all down to 
49.5 per cent, a mere 0.5 
per cent below the con¬ 
stitutionally debated 
limit, and all is well 

This probably ex¬ 
plains why students are 
at the forefront of the 
anit-Mandal agitation, 
afraid of losing out to 
quota-based compat¬ 
riots in the rat race for 
better education and 
better jobs. Conversely, 
it also explains why 
there are as many pro- 
reservationists on the 
streets today as anti- 
reservationists. The 
“bleak future" that the 
Forum cites is as much applicable to 
the under-pnvileged as it i.s to the 
privileged. 

And in India, the under-pnvileged 
are larger in number, A reasion why 
the Raja, despite all sorts of protest, 
has stuck to his guns. “So long as 22.5 
per cent population of the country 
(SC/ST) have just eight per cent em¬ 


ployment in the A and B categories of 
the central government services," the 
PM told the Lok Sabha, “and so long 
as the backwards, despite their being 
52 per cent of the population, have 
just four per cent share, the privileged 
few will continue to say that Manu has 
been forgotten.'* But what about 
merit? “Merit kahan paida 


hoia hai? (Is merit 
bom anywhere?)” shot 
back the Raja, saying 
that surely, all the Sche¬ 
duled Castes, Tribes and 
OBCs were not com¬ 
pletely devoid of merit. 

G ranted, the PM has 
a point, and a noble 
one. One that speaks of 
the best intentions of 
any developing socie¬ 
ty—especially one sc 
one-sided and fractious 
as India's. But provided 
the PM went about 
doing it the right way. 
Or, had the Mandal 
Commission gone about 
it the right way. 

“llie Mandal Commission Report 
does not constitute a policy," says pro¬ 
fessor Veena Das of the Delhi School 
of Sociology. “It is a very populist 
measure and the report is severely 
flawed on methodological and sociolo¬ 
gical counts." The government, says 
Das. has taken up rhetoric of the 





Going the book 


Indian Comtitudon is not much help on reservatiorh-there are far 
too many possible interpretations 


St9K is by far the 
ethpbiyes Ae gremest 
if w som tfpatrona^. 
umktr me State and 
‘fffndsshm fa v^arknte teehnietd and 
jnafessional insttfUdant represoM 
tja m tndkm citizen ftha/ iwa maff 
in^/anant appormnitfeg ptaUd- 
pide in the life tf dte nation.” 
.^-Mandal Coinmis$iOD of 
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.^^Tbe State recognises this fact. So 
v'-g does the present administra* 

. iytidn, who poshed through ^th the 
■fiVilliipdial Commission’s recom- 
.nondations after two successive 
y^Ollvdliments kept it on hold for a - 
The Indira and Rajiv reg- 
,w«i» prudent, say V.P. 
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9(fons lilerdly—for poli- 
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poittics, they had to be selective 
about', itr ptayihg the eow belt 
attest the soudi, playing for the 
ffltnotity vote while fcdeping the 
fh^rity j^dfied, and so on. 

. The Imja .is different. He has 
.foiie for the inaiority--‘‘Twenfy 
two potet .flye per ceht of the 
Deflation (Scheduled Castds and 
sraeduled Trihet) have eight per 
cent of the jobs, 52 per cent of the 

^om per oi»t share,” ^etc.'.-rciting ' 
sodo^ectmomic; inequalitk^ ai^O; 
eonsfittitibitaf .tights, Oply,. U '.hlui’' 
backfired Tbe.n^s' a<ibiifieniiil.il^.- 
per cent reservation tafnbtiii , 
other badeward dasses.(OBC5) . 

kicked off a massive,, nathmidiie ' 
row. 

And the Constitution is. hot 
much help Ihr sorting things! out,; 
because while it guarantees against 
discrimination of any kind, it 
itself open to any numbdr-isf'ie^ ^ 
interprdj^^ops, thanks, to ' 
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backward classes in 
a cynical way, **and this 
has become the substi¬ 
tute for real policy mea¬ 
sures** , The govern¬ 
ment, says Das, has 
announced benefits, but 
not done any homework 
as to who the real be¬ 
neficiaries are. 

Or, it is spreading 
falsehood. “(Labour 
and welfare minister 
Ram Vilas) Paswan says 
that Shudras are the 
most oppressed. But it is 
a heterogenous category 
which includes the rich 
peasant class and is very 
often responsible for the 
oppression,*' says Das. 

Some reservation flaws: 

■ The identification of backward clas¬ 
ses by caste was done on the assump¬ 
tion that “caste being the basic uTiii of 
social organisation of Hindu society, 
castes are the only readily and clearly 
recognisable and persistent collectivi- 
ties..." 



PRO-RESCRVATION STIR: afraid of loeing out 

Right two thousand years ago, but 
misleading today. Hindus are hot the 
kward clas- only Indians, \a^^ caste people hold 
he assump- ministerial jobs, as docs Paswan, the 
)asic unit of labour minister. 

kIu society, ■ Shudras are the lowest of the low, 
and clearly so they need reservation. 

It collectivi- According to our flawed caste sys¬ 
tem, yes. But according to today’s 


reality, no. While 
caste wars run rampant 
in places like Bihar, with 
Thakurs and Brahmins 
killing Harijans, etc., 
this does not prevent 
them getting jobs. In- 
cident^ly, 16th century 
India saw a number of 
Shudra kingdoms. 

■ Defining a caste 
group as being perma¬ 
nent. The fact 

that caste boundaries 
are not solid structures 
any more should have 
been recognised. Simi¬ 
larly, the fact that the 
OBC tag is a 
constantly shifting one and it is virtual¬ 
ly impossible to pin down a person as 
an OBC, especially from decades-old 
information. 

■ Not recognising backwardness as an 
economic malady. 

Ultimately, a person is underpri¬ 
vileged on economic grounds, any¬ 
where in the world, except for South 


Aftiele speeiBes that nothing shall 
prevent the State from making any 
special provision for the advance¬ 
ment or socially or educationally 
backward classes, or for SC/STs. 
■ However, there is a catch to the 
Clause. While it may appear to be 
a blanket provision, the ba.stc prob¬ 
lem is how to identify a legitimate* 
backward class. Besides, such 
'^special provisions** may be struck 
down if they clash with the Fun^ 
damental Right of Eauality 
g^raot«$^<uaa!^ Article 14 of the 
PcMTinstance, accord- 
IM fo .iU member 

‘ - reservation of an 
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excessively high percentaf^ of 
seats in technical instittititMts foi* 
such classes would be vt^. Ii) fa*^, 
he says that reservation in excess of 
.*>0 per cent of available seats may 
not be upheld by law. (Induding 
the Commission's recomtnenda' 
tions for OBCs, total rese^^on 
exceeds Bakshi's premise.)' 

■ Judgements in aj least four &p-. 

reme Court and High Court cases 
support the view, that r^rvatfons 
made by virtue ol 1^^^) 

cannot be "unduly-yride'^. tlil^ .is . 
because Artide 15 (4) lias to' be 
read with certain other peovistons. 

■ However, Artide 46, a Directive 
Principle of State Policy, decrees 
that it is the iftate's rMigatfon to 
promote, with spedal care, me . 
educational ahdi emnomiic interests 
of weaker sections, particularly 
SC/STs. Article -16 (4) backs diis 
up, favouring reservation df posts ', 
for "any backward dassii»” 

in the State’s opinion, are not 
adequately represented In govern¬ 
ment service. 

■ On the the other haivd^ild this 
is a major jwtf-ntfservaiioob^. 

: .^e«Sfyinqn..dqtma.fm he.- 


"maintenaiice ;of ejfilEicifH^s,,i^^'’ 
admiabftratiba, iri the ihiikl^' 
af^ntmeids to services wi 
in oxmection ariW the affairs of.%) 
unioti or a state". The Supre^^^ 
Court has virtually held the ^ 
ciency the admhristratiQn aS"i| 
limitation on Aihde 16 {4>.. ,'‘)t 


On the reservation eount,^^sfi^ 
numerous legal espeits, the ^ 
^ituiicm can be;-'tmed any: 
way to mfdm fo 

But even the 

the fow---i«(^fo. oomhuHsa.' » 
as current, up-fohdam.flHa.oi'., 
served classes 
need be- . - ■ 

. According fo. Aifidhs 
342 of the ^ 

dent ^ 

in any" 
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for change. . 
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Today's oew breed ot t?ngines 
deir.and a lot more from engine oils 
Petsil GMO tias the highest 
pedormaix:e rating afiiongst 
engine oils in the COnntry Dor^ t risk 
your car to an ordifiary engine oil 
Insist on Petsi! GMO 

Available m con^vonien! packs of 
5, ? o and 1 Itr , Petrosil s stockists 
and leading auto spares dealers 
For further information, contact: 
Apeejay House, 3, Dmsha Wacha Road, 
Bof'i^bay 400 020 Tel 220818. 

Ref^rosil Oil Co. Ltd. 
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Africa, where the colour of skin plays 
a larger role. The Mandal Commission 
cites vague generalities such as those 
regarded as socially backward by 
"others" to determine OBCs. Incred¬ 
ibly, both the Commission and the 
Raja played down the economic side 
to the story. 

Says Das, the sociologist; “A poli^ 
of reservation which signals that merit 
and excellence are at a discount will 
encourai^ a brain drain amongst stu¬ 
dents and sdentists which the country 
can ill afford.” 

This comment may sound a httle 
for-fetched, snobirish and a little like 
playing the prophet of doom, but this 
fittuR is not inqMssiMe. Perhaps a 


way out, suggests Manoranjan 
Mohanty, a professor o.' politicai sci¬ 
ence at the University of Delhi, is to 
make reservation a i»rt of a wider 
range of policies. "For real develop¬ 
ment of the deprived sections,” says 
Mohanty, "the government has to 
formulate special education program¬ 
mes, special employment drives, land 
reforms, increase small industry 
capacity. Productive assets have to be 
created and made avmlable to this sec¬ 
tion.” He adds: "Without these, it is 
futile to talk about dieir share in the 
power structure. In foct, the govern¬ 
ment has not even spoken about re¬ 
servations for the Ei^th Plan." 
■Fethaps, the government would be 


better off implementing the various 
national mis»ons—immunisation, li¬ 
teracy, oilseeds, drinking water, 
etc.—to improve the lot of the people, 
a// the people, rather than restricting 
itself to proselytisation dirou^ re¬ 
servation. Even the Mandal report 
suggests criteria on economic grounds 
(see box: Who’s what? And how). 

The fact that the present regime has 
slowed down on the missions and the 
fact that the Raja has totally dis¬ 
counted reservation on economic 
grounds lend credeitoe to the argu¬ 
ment that the entire OBC issue is no¬ 
thing but the election stunt of a gov¬ 
ernment which senses its doom. • 
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Issues, not personality 


Madhu Kishwar replies to V. Gangadhar 


” -•] V. Gangadhar's 

comments in Un- 
I truth Involves Us 
All {Media Mus- 
dSH ; ings 2-8 Septem- 

K Jm ■ ^ 

W -■/ •’ImBW confused jumble 
virtually ev- 
ery paragraph 
contradicts some 
IHk—JIHIHI other. The writer 
has clearly not done his homework 
and displays a flagrant disregard for 
facts. It is, therefore, necessary to set 
the record straight, if for no other 
reason than to clear Mr Gangadhar's 
confusion. 

Gangadhar attributes my critique 
of the Shourie style of journalism to a 
recent “fall out" and asserts that 
Shourie and I had till recently, been 
working together for “human rights, 
value-based politics ’. I do wish it was 
true. For, it grieves me no end that 
someone as talented, energetic and 
hardworking as Arun Shourie should 
have parted company with human 
rights and civil liberties groups so long 
ago. 1 am sure my disappointment at 
Arun Shourie's turning against human 
rights groups, beginning with Opera¬ 
tion Bluestar in Punjab, is shared by 
many other activists fighting for the 
same cause. How we wish Arun 
Shourie had been worthy of the charge 
Gangadhar levels against him, and 
had actually been associated with all 
those who “vent their ire against state 
terrorism in Punjab and Kashmir**. 
Had Gangadhar actually glanced 
through the Indian Express instead of 
simply “musing" over it, he would 
have known that Shourie, much to the 
consternation of human rights activ¬ 
ists. consistently supported the strong- 
arm politics of state repression in 
dealing with the crisis in Punjab and 
Kashmir. Fhere has been no change in 
this stance, whether Shourie was pro 
or anli-Rajiv. 

In fact, as early as January 1986, I 
had drawn attention to Shouri‘**s pre¬ 
dilection for spreading hatred and 
mistrust of minorities especially Mus¬ 
lims. In my response to his three-part 
article on Jinnah {The Man Who 
Broke Up India), I had pointed out 
that under the guise of writing about 
the much-hated Jinnah, Shourie was 


actually using the past to (a) justify the 
state machinery’s becoming more and 
more repressive (b) argue in favour of 
a highly centralised, authoritarian pol¬ 
ity and (c) lustifv the increasingly 
communal and anti-minority stand¬ 
point being assumed by Hindus, in the 
name of national unity. (26 January, 
1986. The Illustrated Weekly of 
India). 

This IS just to remind Gangudha. 
that the so-called “fall out” is neither 
sudden nor recent. 

G angadhar accuses Independent 
Initiative of being “selective in 


tions should be fair and peaceful, and 
malpractices if any. should not go 
unreported. I have no hesitation in 
admitting that most of us who volun¬ 
teered for the Independent Initiative 
poll monitoring exercise, had strong 
misgivings about the continuation of 
Congress rule and feared that the 
party would use any means, fair or 
foul, to “win" the elections. Also since 
they controlled the government 
machinery at the Centre and in many 
of the states, rigging .seemed more 
likely to take place on behalf of the 
Congress party. Hence the special 







I have not been, and am not, a defender of (left) Devi Lai style politics, 
despite its pro-rural bias. But I am against the witch-hunt being carried out by 
the Arun Shourle-edited Indiart Express with Laf as the target 


exposing corruption and poll malprac¬ 
tices" by focusing on “selected consti¬ 
tuencies represented by people it docs 
not like" referring to what he thinks 
was its pro-Janata Dal and anti- 
Congress bias. But then he himself 
admits that Independent Initiative re¬ 
ported widespread rigging in Ajit 
Singh's constituency Baghpat, i.e., it 
did not spare Janata Dal leaders when 
it saw evidence of poll rigging being 
done at their behest. 

Independent Initiative was a short¬ 
lived coming together of various indi¬ 
viduals and members of human rights 
organisations with diverse political in¬ 
clinations. The only point of common 
consensus amongst us was that elcc-^ 


focus on the constituencies of Con¬ 
gress stalwarts, especially Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi’s Amcthi. However, even though 
a few members of Independent Initia¬ 
tive were close to the Janata Dal/ 
National Front, most of us were and 
remained distant and aloof from the 
present ruling party. 

The chief flaw in the Independent 
Initiative effort was not its political 
bias but its poor organisation, ad hoc 
ill-planned manner of functioning, 
which meant it was able to monitor 
only a handful of constituencies, chief¬ 
ly those within easy reach of Delhi. 
Most of us were very unhappy with 
this limitation which could have easily 
been overcome with some foresight 
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and systematic planning. But that is 
not what Gangadhar objects to. His 
charge relates to our wilful partisan 
reports and would be valid only if he 
could demonstrate that Independent 
Initiative teams resorted to untruths 
or deliberate cover-up exercises. Not 
even its harshest critics have alleged 
that Independent Initiative teams re¬ 
ported rigging where it had not taken 
place or that it failed to report poll 
malpractices in con.stituencies of non- 
Congress leaders despite being witness 
to them. Even though 1 was not 
among the founders of the organisa¬ 
tion, but only one of the many volun¬ 
teers who came forward to form teams 
for the polling-day monitoring, I can 
say with certainty that theic was no 
re.sistance to our suggestions for in¬ 
cluding any constituency where Janata 
Dal leaders were likely to use strong- 
arm methods to get votes. That is how 
Devi Lai's Rohtak and Sikar and Ajit 
Singh’s Baghpat came to be included. 

Gangadhar accuses me of “ignoring 
the mass killings by terrorists in Pun¬ 
jab while giving vent to “ire against 
state terrorism in Punjab and Kash¬ 
mir". It is distiessing that ‘media 
analysts' do not care to look at the 
record carefully, and stick to ill- 
informed generalities. Maniishi and 1 
have been unequivocal in condemning 
terrorist violence and have spoken 
openly against their indulging in gun 
battles in religious places as well as 
their attempts to foment a situation of 
civil war within the Sikh community. I 
suggest that Mr Gangadhar look at 
some of the previous issues of Mann- 
shi. especially number 31) (1985), num¬ 
ber 32 (1986), number 41 (1987) and 
number 58 (1990). 

Mr Gangadhar's contemptuous dis¬ 
missal of the efforts of human rights 
groups in speaking against state rep¬ 
ression is worrying. For, it represents 
a trend: of people becoming in¬ 
creasingly intolerant of articulation of 
grievances by groups that considei 
themselves wronged. 

F inally, it really surprises me that 
Gangadhar should read my article 
in The Illustrated Weekly of India 
(19-25 August 1990) as a defence of 
Devi Lai and ridicule it as “the sudden 
awakening of rural consciousness 
among a section of our urban elite" 
bbrn out of “a guilty conscience". I 
have not been, and am not, a defender 
of Devi Lai style politics, despite its 

E ro-rural bias. The Operation Hush- 
Ip following his granddaughter-in¬ 
law's death was no less reprehensible 
than similar attempts to extricate San- 


jay Singh from his alleged involve¬ 
ment in the Syed Modi murder case. 
My purpose in writing that article was 
to protest against the witch hunt being 
carried out by the Indian Express and 
emulated by some others as well. 
There is cause for serious alarm at the 
increasing consolidation of the “Ram- 
lila syndrome" in Indian journalism, 
whereby certain politicians begin to be 
systematically portrayed as the in¬ 
carnations of evil and are sought lo be 
destroyed like Ravanas as soon as they 
lose favour with the press. 

It is not just Antulay who suffered 
this fate. Chandra Shekhar has been 
destroyed in a similar fashion. Like¬ 
wise, Rajiv Gandhi. He was unneces¬ 
sarily projected as a goody-goody Mr 
Clean when he first came to power. 
And then rubbished in a disprop¬ 
ortionate manner when he lost favour 
wifh certain sections of the press. The 


tendency of newspaper editors to join 
different political lobbies to bring 
down rival politicians is a substantial 
hurdle in the way of their performing 
the job of disseminating information 
with some degree of imparlialily and 
credibility. I, for one, would be no less 
comfortable if the Indian Express be¬ 
gan targeting Bal Thackeray or L.K. 
Advani for “extermination" the way it 
went after Devi Lai. Antulay or Rajiv 
Gandhi. 

As for the “awakening of rural 
consciousness" I would request Mr 
Gangadhar to confirm for himself that 
it is neither “sudden" nor born out of a 
"guilty conscience". Since 1978, when 
the first issue of Manushi was pub¬ 


lished. wc have tried our utmost, with i 
modest success, to focus on the life ! 
conditions of the most disadvantaged ’ 
sections of India's women, namely, ; 
the rural poor. The inaugural issue of i 
Manushi deliberately cho^e the pic- i 
turc of a peasantd^alii wiiman from | 
Maharashtra to put on the cover. We i 
have maintained this commitment de- | 
spile repeated protests fr*>m many of | 
our urban readers that Manushi does j 
not give adequate ttvverage to the | 
I problems of the urban middle-class j 
woman, does not highlight! 
enough “success stones". We do it not \ 
out of “guilt" but from a sense of ' 
enlightened self-interest. For. we be- j 
lieve. that the urban elite can ignore \ 
the problems of the poor and dis- j 
advantaged sections of this country ■ 
only at its own peril. 

Attempts to create islands of opu¬ 
lence in big cities while letting rural 


India rot due to neglect, will lead the 
country to an inevitable civil war. 
jeopardising tuir verv survival, not just 
our privileges. In fad, my long¬ 
standing complaint against Devi Lai is 
that his commitment to bettering the 
lot of the rural population is half¬ 
hearted and erratic, that he is too 
engrossed in the politics of crumb- 
sharing to pay single-minded attention 
to improving the lot of the peasantry 
on whose behalf he claims to speak. 

Unfortunately, our mass media is so 
deeply steeped in its pro-urban bias 
that it cannot stomach even the half¬ 
hearted, erratic, pro-ruial noises of a 
Devi Lai and must hound him out in 
order to silence him. • 



There is no cause for serious alarm at the *'Ramtjla syndrome” in Indian 
politics, whereby certain politicians are portrayed as Ravanas and then 
destroyed. Both Chandra Shekhar (right) and Ra|iv Gandhi suffered this fate 
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MANI-TALK 


MANI SHANKAR AIYAR 


Mandalam! Mandalam! 


The Raja's latest mantra to enchant the electorate 




Those whom the 
gods would des¬ 
troy they first 
make mad. V.P. 
Singh is so beside 
himself with joy at 
having discovered 
what he thinks is 
the sure-fire way 
to rid himself of 
the Tau, Chandra 
Shekhar, Biju Patnaik, Advani, Jyoti 
Basu, Rajiv Gandhi and everybody 
else in one fell blow that he hasn't 
paused to consider whether Mandal is 
a cracker—or just a damp squib. And 
what boots us to mock him his mo¬ 
ment of hope? For, the more he 
nurses the illusion that Mandal will 
lead him to Valhalla, the sooner can 
we all hope to see him come a crop¬ 
per. Or, perhaps, it is because he 
knows the end is nigh that he clutches 
at the one straw that no one else wants 
to own. 

If there was any sincerity to this 
government having put Mandal on top 
of the nation's agenda, surely one 
would have thought the Mandal Re¬ 
port would have warranted, at least, a 
section to itself in the National Front 
manifesto? But, no, all that the electo¬ 
rate got ten months ago in the NF 
manifesto was a throwaway line (com¬ 
prising all of nine words!) tagged on to 
a turgid paragraph about the "weaker 
sections". No wonder neither ghost¬ 
writer Anin Shourie nor drafting com¬ 
mittee chairman Chandra Shekhar 
paid it the slightest attention. And no 
wonder either that, Janata Dal MP, 
Ram Avadesh Singh Yadav (the very 
symbol of all that is—or could be— 
backward in our benighted land!) 
twice walked noisily out of Central 
Hall protesting the NF government's 
failure, in successive President's 
addresses to Parliament, to give any 
meaningful assurances on im¬ 
plementing Mandal. 

And now, suddenly, nothing it 
seems matters mote to V.P Singh 
than the precipitate implementation of 
a report gathering dust for the best 
part of a decade. His calculation is 
breathtakingly cynical. Since more 


than half the electorate (52 per cent to 
be precise) is “backward", bring them 
on board—and the battle's all but 
won. Add to this 22 per cent SC/STs— 
and that makes a nice three-quarters. 
Garnish with a twist of minority senti¬ 
ment—and the count goes to 90 per 
cent. Throw in ten per cent reserva¬ 
tion for the “poor" and VP has a full 
hand! There is no concern in any of 
this for the really backward. Merely 
an electoral stunt in the Master Acro¬ 
bat’s continuing display of vertebrae- 
less twisting. 

Hence too VP’s shrill refrain: are 
you for Mandal? Or are you against 
him? Answer! As in this shibboleth lay 
the litmus test of political respecta¬ 
bility. 

Where, might one ask was VP him¬ 
self all these years? 

F or 18 months after Mandal gave 
his report, V.P. Singh was chief 
minister of our largest state. Not a 
choo on Mandal escaped him in all 
that time. He then became a minister 
in Indiraji’s Cabinet. And for the next 
two-and-a-half years kept quiet as a 
dormouse. Not even in debates in Par¬ 
liament did he vouchsafe the country 
that his heart belonged to Mandal. 
Elevated to No. 2 in the Rajiv govern¬ 
ment, the Raja displayed his ancestral 
courage: not a murmur escaped him, 
not a sigh of dissent. He tells us now 
that he was too overawed to speak. To 
squeaks of delight from his yokels, he 
tells of how Rajiv Gandhi's dictatorial 
ways gave no scope for his conscience 
to give tongue. Which makes one 
merely wonder why this brave Tha- 
kur, scion of the 1000-year old House 
of Jaichand, clung as tenaciously as he 
did to his seat in the Cabinet. And, 
when Rajiv booted him out, went on 
yowling for months, “He is my leader, 
my only leader!”—in a desperate bid 
to be taken back in. The fact is that 
the Commission's Report was totally 
peripheral to VP's concerns—until the 
calculus of caSjM^vote-banks woke 
him up to the Jiyjf Mandal! Par be it 
from us to ti^|p|nm everything you 
wanted to know about ciKism---t>ut 


were afraid to ask. 

Which brings us to V.P. Singh's 
next debating point: show us the way, 
he taunts the Congress, by ending 
caste-based reservations in Congress- 
run Andhra and Karnataka. 

Not even Jawaharlal Nehru could 
stop state governments from succumb- 
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ing to the populist folly of caste-based 
reservations. But he did all he could to 
inure the Centre from the disease. 
Which is why in August 1961. the 
Government of India formally re¬ 
jected the Kalelkar Commission's lists 
of backward castes—pending the de¬ 
vising of “objective criteria’' to iden¬ 
tify the backward classes. The damage 


of caste-based reservations was thus 
contained. V.P. Singh has now re¬ 
opened that Pandora’s box. He is 
being utterly disingenuous if he can’t 
see the difference between reserva- 
tioHS-ift the states and reservations at 
th^t^nfre. 

First’,Mt is central services officers 
(IAS, IPS etc.) who man the top admi¬ 


nistrative posts even in the 'states. So. j 
the damage done to administrative ; 
efficiency (and probity) by caste-based ! 
reservations in the provincial civil ser- i 
vices has, for decades, been offset by ’ 
the refusal to countenance such a basis > 
for reservations in the all-India ser- ; 
vices. Now the sins of the slates will be 
compounded by the sins of the Centre, i 
Second, the escape route from cas- \ 
teist reservations in the states has al¬ 
ways been service under the central 
government. Now that route is block¬ 
ed. It can only be unblocked if V.P. 
Singh is quickly sent packing. 

Third, the constitutional responsi¬ 
bility for ensuring the unity of the 
country vests in the Centre, not in the 
states. Caste-ba.sed reservations rend j 
the fabric of our nationhood. What I 
the states can get away with, the Cen- \ 
tre can’t. i 

It was from community-based re¬ 
servations at the Centre that we went 
from unity to Partition. It is from 
caste-based reservations that the next 
g;Teaiest threat to our national integra¬ 
tion arises. So, a word of advice in 
your ear. Raja Sahib: it is not enough 
to take the Jinnah cap off your head. 

It is over more important to remove 
Jinnah from your heart. 

A Mandai alphabet 

A if for AHIR 
Whom VP says he adores 
It’s his vote that he's after 
His real progress he abhors 

B is for BACKWARD 
Emblazoned on the Raja’s Hag: 
“With elections round the corner. 
The cat’s in the bag!" 

C is for CASTE 
Our VP's new toy 
It may take us to perdition 
But for the PM is pure jtiy 

D is for DIALOGUE 
That VP eschewsi 
For he fears that it might break 
His dream of voters in queues 

E is for ELECTORATE 
VP’s poor dupes 
They thought he was straight 
And now find he’s all hoops! 

F is for FORWARD 
Who is challenged to fight 
For Paswan says caste determines 1 
What is wrong and what is right j 

' 4t 


V.P. Singh is so beside himself with joy at having discovered what he thinks 
is the sure-fire way to rid himself of the Tau, Chandra Shekhar, Bi|u 
Patnalk, AdvanI, dyotl Basu, and Rajiv Gandhi, that he hasn't paused to 
consider whether Mandai is a cracker or a damp squib 
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The more V.P. Singh nurses the illusion that Mandal will lead him to 
Valhalla, the sooner can we all hope to see him come a cropper. It is 
because he knows the end is nigh that he clutches at the one straw that 
no one else wants to own 


G if for GOD 
Who must save us now 
As we shift into reverse 
So that forward we go 

H is for HOLISTIC: 

The Kalelkar/Mandal ^proach 
Which VP\ thrown out of the cup¬ 
board 

Only on jobs to encroach 

I is for INDIA 
The dream of our youth 
Our casteless society 
Wrecked by amibitious uncouth 

# 

JisforJINNAH / 

Who cut us in parts 
A trifling mattefc^ VP 

' - 


Who*s splitting us in four castes! 

K is for KINETIC 
Which is what “potentiar’ becomes 
Unless quotas and restrictions | 

Mess up all the sums i 

! 

L is for the LAW j 

As laid down by the Court: i 

Don’t mire us in caste, please. 
Don’t cut out future short!” 

M is for MANDAL | 

He of noble aspirations 
Alas, the Way to the Other Place 
Is paved with good intentions 

N is for NATION 

Whose standard fluttered in the 

breeze 

Until VP decreed caste and com¬ 


munity 

On which our nation must freeze 

O is for OTHER 
Backward Castes in the hook 
Never mind that it was “Classes” 
At which the Commission was to 
look 

P is for the POOR 
Who VP says will “dilute” 

The vociferous Backwards 
With the deaf and the mute 

Q is for QUOTAS 
That are a matter of birth 
For VP has little patience 
With merit or with worth 

R is for RESERVATIONS 
That VP will impose 
To cobble an Ajgar together 
As to the hustings he goes 

S is for the poor STUDENTS 
Bludgeoned in the streets 
Fodder for the casteists 
Who want quotas not feats 

T, of course, is the TAU 
The cause of it all 
Scared ffumpty Dumpty silly 
Till he had a great fall! 

U if for UNITY 
The Mahatma’s great gilt 
Bom in ’32 in Yervada 
Now buried in VP’s party nit 

V is for VICTORY 
Which awaits us at the end 
When VP is banished 

And we’re back on the mend! 

W is for the WARS 
In which VP’s plunged the country: 
Caste Community and Language, 
Dehati and Shehri 

X marks the spot 

Where a backward ceases to be. 

Transmuted into forward 

We must get there, mustn’t wc? 

Y is for our YOUTH 

Whose hopes have been marred 
As VP chooses to play 
HisS ace casteist card! 

And Z is for ZERO 
Our VP’s preferred mark 
For fear that anything higher MigM 
puli us out of the dark! • 


Th9¥imnmq9m&imllnthi$Dokjmm0tho$§^ll» 
aulhor iMtif do/lOUKifpcKf fo 
mmmrn9niO¥Um%Afngrw9mpmnyBpo9fiion 
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Silk sheen ... silken feel 


Dn^ your walk with Luxol SiOi 
mukkm in tite world. 
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In the Gulf,^we^/e 
Id tal^ a litSe peppei 
while having a lot of 
wire rods 


Not only in the Gulf, in the USA and in 
Australia, in Japan and in New Zealand, 
in Bangladesh, in China and West 
Germany and in many other countries, 
Tata Steel, today, is exporting a wide 
range of products. 


The objectives are evidently clear. To 
ensure foreign exchange earnings, which 
are a national priority, and to establish a 
long-term quality leadership for the 
Company and the country in the global 
market. 


In just six years, Tata Steel (vnth a 
turnover of Rs 146 crore) has become one 





of the countiy's largest exporters. Its 
range not only covers en^neering goods 
and raw materials but also commodities 
such as black pepper, coffee and black 
tiger shrimps. In spite of its laiige imports 
of equipment and raw materials for the 
on-going modernisation drive, Tata 
Steel, today, is a nett exporter. For 1985- 
86, the Company won the prestigious 
National Award for Exports. 

Today, Tata Steel is spreading ail its 
pioneering expertise and experience 
across the seas to build a long term base 
for India—all over the world. 


' Tata Steel Exports: 

Steel and - Wire rods, te-inforcing 
Steel-based bars, structurals, 

engineering tubes, wires, bars, 

products cranes, rolls, 

bearings, etc. 

Raw Materials • Chrome ore & concen¬ 
trates, manganese ore, 
ferro-manganese, 
ferro-chrome, 
charge chrome, 
refractories, etc. 

Commodities - Black pepper, coffee, 
black tiger shrimps. 



OiscussKm that m opening up new markets in the Gulf 




TATA STEEL 

The first and still the foremost 


Who’S that 

CHAP IN A 
GANDH I CAP? 

IHIIIIIH The wisdom 
HlHHi of asking 
film star Vinod Khanna 
to lead an India Day 
parade down Lexington 
Avenue, New York, is 
somewhat questionable. 
But the paunchy Bappi 
Lahiii look-alike took 
his role seriously enough 
to turn up in the stan¬ 
dard politician’s ensem¬ 
ble: a white kurta- 




Courting 

TROUB LE 

lllllllllllllll That’s not 
IHHHl quite how 
he would have expected 
the Gandhi saga to end. 
But director Sir Richard 
Attenborough may well 
end up facing criminal 
charges, levelled by the 
Government of India. 

Apparently, the direc¬ 
tor had entered into an 
agreement to hand over 
a portion of his profits to 
the Cine Workers Asso¬ 
ciation Welfare Fund. 

As per this arrangement, 
Attenborough was to 



not just “acting as 
ambassadors of their cul¬ 
ture but also taking 
the greatest pride in it 
and keeping it alive in 
mite of the geographical 
distance”. 

In the evening, 
however, it was back to 
tile regulation polo-neck 
shirt and jacket for 
Khanna, at the dinner 
hosted the FIA. 

Apparently, he draws 
the tine at fancy dress 
after eight pm. 


pyjama, complete with 
Gandhi caq> and designer 
dark glasses. 

Otdy, unfortunately, 
the extremely large actor 
ended up looking like a 
villainous politico, 
straight out of Aaj Ka 
MLA. The only slightly 
incongruous touch was 
attractive wife Kavita 
(nee Daftary), tripling 
daintily by his side. 

Playing the Grand 
Marshall of the parade 
organued Iqr the Federa¬ 


tion of Indian Associa¬ 
tion—^with such stal¬ 
warts as Indian ambassa¬ 
dor to the US Abid Hus¬ 
sain, Indian ambassador 
totheUNC.N. 
Gharekhan, Indian con¬ 
sul-general Rajendra 
Rai and New York 
Mayor David Dinkins in 
attendance—Khanna 
made a rousing speech 
firom the review stand, 
lauding the Indians set¬ 
tled in the States. 

They were, he said. 


pay Rs 3.8 crores—out 
of Rs 6.4 crores which 
constituted his earn¬ 
ings—into the fund. 

Only the director re¬ 
neged on this commit¬ 
ment. 



As of now, the gov¬ 
ernment is exercising the 
soft option of conducting 
negonations to work out 
a compromise. But, dis¬ 
closed information and 
broadcasting minister P. 
Upendra, in the face of 
Attenborough's con¬ 
tinuing intransigence, it 
may well have to insti¬ 
tute a criminal case 
against the director. 
















t'v- GOSWA!^iA 


Sarajahan 

MERA 

mmm “idon;t. 

WKKmBm want this se> 
rial to end,” wailed 
Moheena Singh as the 
last episode of Sara 
Johan Hamara went on 
the air. 

Her de^ndency was 
understandable. The se¬ 
rial, in which the attrac¬ 
tive Singh made her de¬ 
but as director, had been 
an unqualified hit with 
prime-time audiences, 
with Dr Kamat and his 
little family charming 
their ways into the 
hearts of the viewers. 

While the cast has dis¬ 
persed, to either go back 


Barefoot in 

THE MUSEUM 

||||||||||||||||H ForMa- 
HHHI qboolFida 
Husain, it’s now bare¬ 
foot at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, 
London. 

Merging perfectly into 
the bearded Roman 
sculptures in the 
museum’s gallery and 
sketching for all he’s 
worth, Husain is cur¬ 
rently engaged in raising 
funds for the Indian sec¬ 
tion, now nearing com- 

S detion. (It is scheduled 
or a November 
opening.) 

The rough sketches 
are only the preliminary 
work towards a major 
painting, of which the 
V&A will make a li¬ 
mited number of ct^es, 
each of them ngned by 
the maestro. These will, 
then, be auctioned off, 
the money going to¬ 
wards the India Gallery. 






'i Wj, ' 



to school or move on to 
other projects, the chir¬ 
py director confesses to 
being dreadfuUy de¬ 
pressed, now that the 
serial’s over. She has 


Back in Bombay, 
there will be another au- 
.ction of a Husain, on the 
occasion of the painter’s 
7Sth birthday, with edi¬ 
tor of the Weekly and 
The Independent, Pritish 
Nandy. wielding the 


written to Mandi House, I 
asking for an 13-episode 
extension. “But knowing 
Doordarshan,” she says, 
“I don’t think it will 
come through. And if it 
does, the kids will have 
become moms and dads 
by then.” 

But Singh is not wast¬ 
ing any time mourning 
the attitude of Mandi 
House. She has already 
begun work on her next 
serial. Professor Vasan, 
based on real-life mur¬ 
der mysteries culled 
from ^lice files. 

But even here, 
Moheena will have a few 
kids running in and out 
of the frames. “I can’t do 
without children,” she 
discloses ruefully. 


hammer. I 

But before that, the I 
artist will be felicitated 
by his friends at his 
Mahalakshmi studio. At 
least, by those of them 
who can aribrd to shell 
out Rs 1,000 for dinner. 
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IAMIL LOVER 

His first halt 
in Madras 
was at the Hindi Prachar 
Sabha office. Nonethe¬ 
less, Uttar Pradesh chief 
minister Mulayam Singh 
Yadav valiantly main¬ 
tained that he liad no 
desire to impose Hindi 
on the country. 

He was, he informed 
the bemused Tamilians 
on his recent visit to 
their state, only against 
the use of Enriish. And 
what’s more, he had a 




Till mil I 

VadmrHMiabMt, 
bMl Tanrirs net too bad 

Special love for the 
southern languages, 
especially Tamil. 

The hype notwith¬ 
standing, the first ques¬ 
tion shot at the UP chief 
minister at his press con¬ 
ference was in English. 

Please switch to 
Tamil, asked a piqued 
Mulayam Singh. 

I’m sorry, retorted the 
newsman, my mother 
tongue is Malayalam. 
Can you find someone 
who can translate that 
into Hindi. 

No, there wasn’t 
anyone. 

And Yadav answered 
the question in English. 

But no, he hasn’t 
learnt any lessons— 
neither in Hindi, nor in 
Tamil. • 
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in the market both here as well as in 
India. I’m very happy that the Bush 
administration was able to find a way 
out, and that it need not take action 
imder 301. 

Q: But the GATT (General Agncncnt 
of Trade and TarUb) deadihie... 

A: Recently, I met ambassador (War* 
ren) Lavorel, who is the chief nego¬ 
tiator of the US for OATT, and I was 
very happy that after the 14 June 
announcement by US trade repre¬ 
sentative Carla Hills, they have moved 
quickly to actually terminate Super 
301 cases against India, while cases 
against Japan have not been termin¬ 
ated and simply remain suspended. 
Now, this is a sign of the US desire to 
bring a positive note into our rela¬ 
tionship. We should capitalise on it 
and extend our areas of cooperation. 


INTERVIEW 

"India needs 
the US” 

Abid Hussain on Indians priorities 


H.E, the ambassador of India to the industry secretary or member of the 
US. This is quite a change for Abid Planning Commission. Those were 
Hussain, former industry and com- jobs that concerned planning and ex- 
merce secretary, and the country’s most ecuting national policies. 
vocal planner. Hussain met Sunday’s 

Slddharth Dube in Washington, and Q: Have there been any challengca 
the outcome is a frank discussion, already In yonr tenure as ambassador 

where the ambassador’s appreciation to the US? 

of US economics comes through clear- A: There have been a number of 
ly. And his dissatisfaction about where interesting challenges that Fve en« 
India is going wrong. Excerpts from countered in America. When I came 
the interview: here, the first issue was of Super 

301—that was the trade problem 
which we were having with the US. If 
Sunday: Is this your first extended the US was actually to take action 
stay In the United States? under 301, then I think we would have 

AbM Hussain: Yes, the very first. And been very badly hit, because for us, 
Fve never been ambassador cither. the US is a very important market. We 

are actually planning to have a higher 
Q: This is a nutjor change for you, level of trade, 
representing India instead of planning Therefore, first of all to be 
policy* with Japan and Brazil was noC^HK 

A: I would say itV. a very different job happy thing. Then, to remain 
from previous ones that Fve held— that particular list when the 
e^cially those Fve handled in In- were dropped became all the more 
dia—whether as commerce secreUry, obvious, and there was a nervousness 


Q: But economic relations with the US 
are also dependant on India’s political 
situation. Isn’t that true? 

A: Yes. The second challenge, which 
is a continuing challenge, relates to 
Kashmir. 1 must say that in the context 
of the changing international scene, 
we were able to be more effective than 
we were in the last few years. With the 
change in the geopolitical situation, 
with the Soviet Union and the US 
coming closer, and in the Afghan case 
a toning down of aggressive postures 
on both sides, has made thin^ easier. 

It is in the background of these 
geopolitical changes that we were able 
to convince the US administration, 
some important people on Capitol 
Hill and others that India has a good 
case when it says that secession cannot 
be tolerated, when it insists that the 
Kashmir issue should be within the 
framework of the Shimla agreement. 
We found that the US administration 
was responsive to our ideas. The 
Gates hfission did a marvellous piece 
of work; they told both the govern¬ 
ments over there (Indian and Pakista¬ 
ni) that anybody who precipitated a 
war would wrecking its relationship 
with the US. This was sound advice to 
some of the hotheads in Pakistan. 

Also, we have made it very dear 
that hidia believes in freeefom of 
speech and action, and that we have 
nothing to hide from anybody. But a 
state can’t turn away from a situation 
whme a small amsp of people are 
using rifles, bombs and evil equipment 
fof gfijsiH ^ing their will. The state is 
gieti||i|M in a situation which is 
certtumf^coslipg human lives, and we 
are very unhappy about this, but it is 


r 







not a question of our being indifferent 
to human tights but it is a question of 
our taring to be effective against 
terrorism. I think the Government of 
India took certain bold measures, such 
as permitting mote foreign journalists 
to go to Punjab and Kashmir, and 
many of their reports datelined Kash¬ 
mir and Punjab have convinced peo¬ 
ple on Capitol Hill that India is not 
averse to the suggestion that prople 
who want to look into human rights 
concerns be permitted to do so. Subse¬ 
quently, the Government of India 
lifted the ban on Amnesty Interna¬ 
tional. 

Q: What is your hmg-tcrm view of 

thiny ? 

A: There is another challenge that is 
much more long-term than these pas¬ 
sing phases. That is the mutuality of 
interests between India and the US. 1 
for one definitely believe that the 
growth and development of India 
needs the support of the US. This is 
because the US is a treasure house of 
knowledge, the treasure house—in¬ 
spite of financial difficulties—of in¬ 
vestment, and also there is no market 
like this country’s. 

India has got to think in terms of 
having access to the US market. India 
has got to welcome and seek invest¬ 
ments and technology from the US. 
This we can do by assuring people 
over here that there are very few 
countries in the developing world 
where you have a democratic govern¬ 
ment, a growing capital market, and 
the infrastructure for private invest¬ 
ment to grow and prosper. Many 
people know it already, but more need 
to. 

Q: These arc mttraordlnary times for 
the US, with the retesathm of the CoM 
War, the possiblilty of war in the Gulf 
and concerns abont a severe recession. 
What b your assessment of theee 

A: The first important change is with 
relation to the Soviet Union. It u in 
that context that you will find diat the 
US has not paraded its success over 
the closed market or command market 
economy of the Soviet Union. They 
no longer use the vocabulary of de¬ 
feating the “Satanic Empire” or the 
“Eva Empire”. There is a more sym¬ 
pathetic vocabulary being used for the 
Sovieto. The Bush administration, at 
least to my understanding, is going all 
out to accommodate the difficulties of 
tiie Soviet leadership and in trying to 
help themtore^ablish themselves in 

, eiiwMie-mSewwtuw# 
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the new context. This is something my 
predecessors would not have seen. 
The earlier arrogance is not there. 

Even in the Middle East you will see 
that after taking a decision, the Bush 
administration did not try to go all 
alone. Everywhere, they are trying to 
involve many more countries. 

Q: Is there anytUag for Indb to learn 
from the US? 

A: One lesson that I have learnt and 
which I would stress, is we should 
understand that in order to enrich the 
poor we don’t have to impoverish the 
rich. And in order to strengthen the 
weak we don’t have to weaken the 
strong. Thb lesson must be dearly 
understood. Unless a country becom¬ 
es rich in both resources and produc¬ 
tion, unless its rate of growth and 
productivity improves, you are not in 
a position to eradicate poverty* The 
idea that poverty can be eradicated 
first and then the growth process 
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should be given an impetus is putting 
the (Indian) economy on its head. 
That lesson you can see from here. 

The second lesson you get is that the 
problems of division of wealth will 
continue to haunt all economies 
whether they are at a low level or at a 
high level. It is in the very nature of 
development that certain disharmo¬ 
nies are created. That is where a state 
will continuously have to come in to 
see that private profit does not harm 
social benefit. 

Q: But H would seem that the govera- 
meBt here (US) docs not interveae 
despite the enormous numbers of 
hom el ess and poor that you see In the 
country, and even a few strecto aw^r 
from the White House. Why b ttmt? 
A: That is because here they realty 
believe that individuals must work out 
their destinies. They also believe that 
man is a selfish animal, that tiib 
selfishness creates problems, but also 
creates an incentive or motivation fcw 
work. They feel that to eradicate these 
defects, competition and more com¬ 
petition is needed. We feel, for inst¬ 
ance, that the rich or the better off 
sections must be curbed by the state. 
In contrast, they (Americans) feel that 
only competition will pit one man 
against aiiother in such a way that it 
tml result in a good outcome. 

Q: Bat. «e*e 

A: And they believe it. The best thii^ 
b that even if you ask the man who b 
without a job here, he will say “give 
me more opportunities”. But mose 
who are asking for dole are a load on 
society and they are not the people 
whose poverty can be eradicated. • 






W}Mt did Santa Chins of 
Iceland say to the SkypakMan? 

“For an extra charge, could 
you also promise to wear a 
costume ana a beard, when 
you deliver?" 



Skypak House, Off M. Vassan/i Road, Marol, Andheri(E), Bombay 400 059 . 
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■ Taxitipple 

E ver since talk of 
privatisation became 
the norm of the day, and 

E rivate air taxi services 
egan springing up, the 
race to woo passengers is 
on. Vijay Mallya, who 
runs Bangalore-based UB 
Air, a division of his UB 
Group of companies, is 
offering his passengers 
free booze, in a bid to 
outdo competitors such as 
Air Asiatic and Indian 
Airlines. Mallya isn’t too 
worried about spreading 
the goodies around, as the 
Bacchanalian blessings 
come from his own stable, 
or should one say barrel. 

This is a change for the 
dry-flying airlines crowd in 
the country. While small 
operations such as 
neighbouring Nepal's 
airline offer a range of 
liquor—free, of 
course—to even 



Vljay Mallya: c h a ar a! 

Economy Class 
passengers, Indian 
Airlines makes do with 
insipid canned juice, and 
Air India sniffs at the 
so-called Cattle Class. 
With UB Air showing the 
way to happy skies, other 
are sure to follow. 
Whoever said flying 
couldn’t be fun? 

■ ExnZenHh? 

I t’s time for a bit of 
reorganisation, time foi 
the streamlined look of 
the Nineties. That seems 
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to be Zenith Ltd’s j 

conclusion. The flagship | 
company of the Ashok j 
Birla group, which is 
being managed by 
Yashovardhan 
Birla—after Ashok’s 
tragic death in 
February—and his uncle 
Aditya, has a cash flow 
problem. To case off, 
company officials are 
thinking of selling 
Zenith’s steel division. 

Steel specialists Jindal, 
Mittal. Mukand Ltd and 
Mahindra Ungine Steel 
Co. are possible buyers, 
say industry insiders. The 
move follows an internal 
audit by Aditya Birla’s 
finance team, which feels 
that Zenith has slowed 
down a bit, and as a group 
leader, needs to shake off 
its lethargy. So, the 
time-tested method of 
selling off units which are 



Adttya Birla: dtol irtMi 

likely to fetch good prices 
to get some much needed 
cash. An acceptable move 
in the West, but one that 
is only now becoming 
fashionable in India. If 
only more companies 
realised that selling an 
unit is not a sign of 
weakness, but more a sign 
that things are likely to 
get better. 


■ Something 

wrong, 

minister? 

L ast week in Calcutta. 

deputy finance 
minister Anil Shastri 
talked about radical tax 
structures and sweet 
nothings such as unless 
our outdated tax 
structures were not 
“totally overhauled’' for 
the benefit of the 
common people, genuine 
tax payers would suffer. 
And fat cats will continue 
to get fatter. Oops, 
minister? Who is a 
genuine tax payer? And 
who exactly are common 
people? Do common 
people pay tax. people so 
common as our rich 
agricultural brethren, 
some of whom are 
ministers, even? Docs 
this then mean that taxes 
go up? No, said Shastri, 
taxes will go dawn for 
individuals and industry^ 
But tax revenue will go 
up, because the collection 
drive will get more 
efficient. Sorry' minister, 
that won’t happen 


SHARE OF THE WEEK 


AssociatBdCBmeiitCo. i 

~' ^71 • It’s amazing There may be ways to stop | 

the stock market, but as things stand now. « 
there.doesn’tseemtobeany way atallto I 
JL stop the skyward climb of ACC shares. | 

share has been climbing steadily for 
, . ^ the last two months, and last week it | 

crossed Rs 2,000 (on a par value of Rs 100) i 
in kerb deals. The official rate was as impressive. On 7 | 

i^ptember, the share opened at Rs 1,660 and zoomed to i 
close at Rs 1 ,S50. No amount of curbs have stalled ACC. 
While this makes for panicky stock exchange authorities, it 
makes for a very happy Nani Palkhivala. The ACC 
chairman has never seen his company’s equity go so far so 
fast. 



Art StaiM: taMng laxM 

because we haven’t the 
manpower, the 
government has made a 
mess of cutting back on 
expenditure. And the 
government needs 
money, badly. So, the fat 
cats will get taxed, as will 
some in Ore salaried class. 
There will be no change, 
except that taxes will only 
increase. Try again. 
Genuinely. 
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AVIATION 

Chaos in the skies 


Firings, appointments, cancellations and losses—the dismal 

state of our airlines 


I t is an unwritten rule of Indian 
civil aviation that just as things 
seem to be getting better, they 
get worse than anyone ever 
thought possible. Earlier this 
year, the aviation industry seemed 
ready for take-off. Air India was 
generating impressive profits, 
Vayudoot was spreading its wings, a 
new, efficient minister had taken over, 
and Indian Airlines'capacity problems 
were finally ending with the induction 
of the Airbus A320s. 

Eight months later, the sad truth is 
that Indian aviation is an even bigger 
mess than before. 

• Last week, Harsh Vardhan, 
Vayudoot’s 34-year-old, energetic 
managing director, resigned at the 
suggestion of the ministry. A civil ser¬ 
vant was asked to take temporary 
charge of the airline but it was clear 
that Vayudoot was now in for a spell 
of instability. 

• Indian Airlines’ schedules were dis¬ 
rupted throughout the country as air¬ 
craft were withdrawn from service to 
hulp evacuate Indians from the Gulf. 

! Thr sudden cancellations caused 
ill airports because, in many 
. . -' .vjch :is the already fully packed 
= i.dciitta sector) capacity was 

; . ! ' i’ ’ . ‘A 1' j h made a profit of Rs 

! v.i V* . ’ ' .li now projected los- 

- - - - 


ses of between Rs 50 to 80 crores this 
year. The Gulf evacuation was once 
again the main reason because the air¬ 
line had cancelled flights on such key 
sectors as Bombay-London to release 
aircraft for the evacuation. 

• In any case. Air India continued to 
be headless following the departure of 
Rajan Jetley, tlje chairman and man¬ 
aging director who turned it around. 
Subhash Gupte, who held temporary 
charge of acting chairman, was the 
obvious successor, and the ministry 
was believed to have decided, in prin¬ 
cipal, to confirm him. But the decision 
had still to be ratified by the Public 
Sector Enterprises Board (PSEB) and 
the Cabinet. 

• This was not necessarily a routine 
matter. A few months ago, the PSEB 
had blocked attempts by Prime Minis¬ 
ter V.P. Singh to foist Capt. Shekhar 
Singh, who used to pilot the UP gov¬ 
ernment's planes, on IA . De¬ 
spite the best efforts of cabinet secret¬ 
ary Vinod Pande, the PSEB refused 
to even shortlist Singh for the post. 

Eventually, the job went to Air 
Marshal S.S. Ramdas, a serving offic¬ 
er in the Indian Air Force who had 
drafted a repqrt recommending the 
re-induction of the grounded A320s. 

• The A320s continued to remain a 
source of controversy (see Delhi Diary 
on page 90). Though they were being 


used to ferry Indians out of the Gulf, 
the government still clung to the para¬ 
doxical position' that they were too 
unsafe for domestic use. 

The controversy had led civil avia¬ 
tion minister Arif Mohammad Khan 
to lose interest in the department 
(which is, in any case, an additional 
charge) because the Prime Minister’s 
Office (PMO) seemed determined to 
cripple Indian Airlines by insisting on 
grounding the A320s in an effort to 
boost the credibility of one of its FlRs 
(first information reports). Arif had 
asked the Prime Minister to relieve 
him of charge of aviation on four diffe¬ 
rent occasions according to sources in 
the PMO but the Raja has always 
refused. 

Earlier, it was believed that V.P. 
Singh was waiting for his badminton¬ 
playing relative Sanjay Singh to get 
elected to the Rajya Sabha so he could 
make him the new aviation minister. 
But now, with Singh's political career 
in smithereens, that no longer fit the 
facts. 

The only explanation that made any 
sense was this: Prime Minister V.P. 
Singh had no interest in seeing that 
aviation was well-run. In the process, 
he had even exasperated Arif Moham¬ 
mad Khan, widely regarded as one of 
the most efficient ministers in his 
Cabinet. 

iUMMV Sapiitiibtr 














T he big news of the week was Var* 
dhan's resignation. The deceptive¬ 
ly mild-mannered Vayudoot chief first 
came to prominence in 1982 when he 
was widely credited with turning Air 
India—then crippled by spiralling 
oil prices—around. At the time, he 
was only 26 and was designated execu¬ 
tive assistant to the airline's largely 
decorative chairman, R.K. Dhawan- 
appointee called Raghu Raj. In 1983, 
Rajiv Gandhi, who had been impress¬ 
ed by Vardhan’s performance at Air 
India, picked him to head Vayudoot, 
the floundering third airline. 

Then, Vayudoot’s operations con¬ 
centrated on the North East and it was 
run like a step-child of Indian Air¬ 
lines. Vardhan changed all that by 
aggressively opening up new routes 
and transforming the character of the 
airline to the extent that international 
aviation industry journals began to re¬ 
fer to it as the “the world’s fastest 
growing airline'*. 

This strategy had two drawbacks. 
One: his success made him many ene¬ 
mies in New Delhi, a city were any¬ 
body under 40 is automatically re¬ 
garded as an upstart. And two: he was 
stuck with the wrong aircraft for such 
a fast-paced expansion. 

Part of his fleet consisted of turbo¬ 
prop aircraft that had been junked by 
Indian Airlines because they were un¬ 
economical to run. Moreover, they 
were still maintained by Indian Air¬ 
lines whose officials had no particular 
desire to ensure that Vayudoot suc¬ 
ceeded. The rest of the fleet consisted 
of the Domier DO 228, perhaps the 
single worst buy in the history of Indi¬ 
an aviation. (The Domier purchase 
was linked to the controversial HDW 
submarine deal.) Not only did the in¬ 
terest payments (in rapidly revalued 
Deutsclie Marks) cripple Vayudoot's 



bottomline, but the aircraft also 
proved to be difficult to maintain in 
the Indian climate. 

Consequently, Vardhan’s critics 
were able to allege that Vayudoot’s 
undesirable success was not reflected 
in its balance sheet and for all its talk 
of expansion, frequent aircraft failure 
meant that it sometimes could not 
keep to its schedules. 

Vardhan was able to live with this 
criticism, but this year he made what 
now seems like a major tactical error: 
he took on Indian Airlines head-on 
After the A320s were grounded, 
Vayudoot chartered aircraft and be¬ 
gan to run immensely profitable trunk 
services between India’s major cities. 
This disconcerted Indian Airlines so 
much that its employees actually went 
on strike to demand that Vayudoot 
withdraw from tmnk routes. 

In this instance, Arif tackled Var¬ 
dhan but it is clear that relations be¬ 
tween the two men—who were once 
the best of friends—^had deteriorated 
over the last few months. Vardhin's 
camp alleged that Arif looked for pre- 

Itorsh VardhMU Ml suy? 


texts to hassle Vayudoot’s managing I 
director (including digging up a six- | 
year-old vigilance report from his Air I 
India days) while Arifs friends in¬ 
sisted that the minister had nothing 
against Vardhan, but that he could not 
keep defending him against a barrage 
of media criticism and from attacks by j 
the likes of R.K. Hegde. | 

Finally, when Vardhan resigned, it | 
was o.stensibly over his absence at a | 
meeting of the parliamentary con¬ 
sultative committee attached to the 
aviation ministry, but everybody con¬ 
ceded that the real reasons went much 
deeper than that. 

B y the end of last week, it was 
beginning to seem as though the 
mess in the aviation industry would 
not be cleared up^at least during the 
lifetime of this government. The 
choice of Ramdas to run Indian Air¬ 
lines was widely welcomed (after all, 
the most successful boss in the airline’s 
history had also been drawn from the 
Air Force: Air Marshal P.C. Lai) but 
there were doubts about his capacity 
to change things. j 

The airline’s problems are beyond i 
the capability of any one man. Even if j 
the capacity goes up with the re- j 
induction of the A320s (which, despite 
the Raja’s delays, is inevitable), the 
management failure is so overwhelm¬ 
ing that no single person can hope to 
change it. Because of its monopolistic 
position. Indian Airlines is able to 
treat its passengers with contempt. Its 
staff arc sullen, inefficient and fre¬ 
quently corrupt. Because of the 
strength of staff unions, few managing 
directors have been able to take on 
erring employees, lot even in the key 
area of safety where report after re¬ 
port has demonstrated that the airline 
has many failings. 

Much the same is true of Vayudoot. 
Despite the hectic pace of its expan¬ 
sion and its high media profile, the 
airline was essentially a one-man show 
kept going by the force of Harsh Var- 
dhan's personality. No other chief ex¬ 
ecutive could have coped with defec¬ 
tive aircraft, the hostility of Indian 
Airlines, crippling interest payments 
and a total lack of support from two 
successive governments. 

If the aviation industry is to live up 
to the hopes evoked earlier this year, 
then the answer does not lie in a shuf¬ 
fling of managing directors. It lies in a 
drastic rethink and a complete over¬ 
haul of the organisations. 

But where is the political will to do 
that? • 












An Indian plot 


The transfer of Tin Bigha to Bangladesh could give rise to 
complicated border problems 


In the small village of 
Kuchlibari, 40,000 
people get ready for 
battle. They have 
one voice and one 
demand: “Tin Bigha 
will not be transfer¬ 
red. We won't allow 
it." 

The reason is a recent Supreme 
Court (SC) decision. On 3 May, the 
SC granted permanent lease of the 
178m-long and 85m - broad plot, 
known as Tin Bigha, to Bangladesh. 
This small strip of land connects Kuch- 
libari with Mekhliganj—both in 
Cooch Behar—and so with the rest of 
India. Honouring the SC verdict 
would mean that the 40,(KK) residents 
of Kuchlibari would be completely 
cut-off from the country they belong 
to—India. And the area would be¬ 
come yet another Indian pocket 
lodged in Bangladesh. 

The trouble started in 1974, after 
the Indira - Mujib pact was signed. 
The local parties sprung into action. 
The Kuchlibari Sangram Committee 
was formed. Led by enthusiastic agita¬ 
tors like Narendra Kishore Nandi, 
Sukumar Sengupta and Motilal Kar, 
the Samiti launched a \iolent move¬ 
ment, whipping up support with the 
slogan: Rakto debo, tohu Tin Bigha 
debo na (We will give our blood, but 
not Tin Bigha). 

And now, the new Tin Bigha San¬ 
gram ('ommittee has called for a 
statewide bandh on 12 November. Be¬ 
fore that comes an all-India conven¬ 
tion at Calcutta on 27 October, de¬ 
manding that the Indira-Mujib pact be 
scrapped. The last convention the 
Samiti had organised, at Mekhliganj 
on 28 August, went oft pretty well. 
Thousands pledged to resist the trans¬ 
fer of Tin Bigha. And the state agri¬ 
culture minister, Kamal Guba of the 
Forward Bloc (one of the constituents 
of the ruling Left Front), announced 
that he was ready to quit the ministry 
in the interest of his motherland. 

But this is not the first time that 
ministers have made grandiose prom¬ 
ises on this issue. During the chief 
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ministership of S.S.Ray, the then 
Opposition leader Jyoti Basu had 
assured the Samiti that the transfer 
would not be allowed. In 1977, the 
then external affairs minister, Atal 
Behari Vajpayee, had promised to 
oppose any such move. And the BJP 
has already filed a writ petition with 
the SC against the Union govern¬ 
ment’s move to hand over the strategic 
plot to Bangladesh. It has even 
threatened to launch a mass move¬ 
ment in the state if necessary. 

And chief minister Jyoti Basu has 
gone back on his word. His assurance 
to Bangladesh that lin Bigha w'Oiild 
be handed over has created problems 
for his party. Says Subhas Roy, the 
CPI(M) upapradhan of Kuchlibari 
gram panchayat: “We are with the 
Sangram C'ommittee not as CPRM) 
men, but as residents of Kuchlibari. 
We arc trying to convince our lead¬ 
ership of the dangers of transferring 
Tin Bigha.'’ 

Like the (!'PI(M), the Congress!I) 
workers are in a tight spot too. “We 
can’t oppose it since the agreement 
was signed by ^Mrs Indira Gandhi,” 
says Motilal Kar, a panchayat Con¬ 
gressman. “But we have been fighting 
for the cau.se for the last 14 years, 
under the banner of the Sangram 


Committee, a non-political organisa¬ 
tion. We have taken this up as the 
common man's movement against a 
gross injustice." 

The government’s response to all 
this is rather strange. “We are fully 
aware of the trouble we arc inviting 
for the country in the event of the 
transfer of Tin Bigha," says a senior 
district official. “But we have recently 
issued orders to 22 plot-holders of Tin 
Bigha for the purpose of requisition of 
land for the proposed transfer at the 
instance of Writers’ Buildings. " 

Undaunted, the people of the area, 
led by the powerful Forward Bloc, 
have now formed the Tin Bigha Tians- 
fer Resistance (\>mmiilcc. And its 
flag is wrapped around border pillar 
number 811, marking the end of Bang¬ 
ladesh and the beginning of India. Just 
three months ago, there was mild 
irritation over the hurried construc¬ 
tion of a road by the Bangladesh au¬ 
thorities, which ended abruptly at bor¬ 
der pillar 811. The Cooch Behar admi¬ 
nistration did not approve and after 
some official communications with 
Rangpur, Bangladesh, the subject was 
discreetly dropped. 

The transfer of Tin Bigha would 
create problems in various spheres. It 
would be a security problem, lor one. 


BSFforcM at Tin Bigha: antlci|iating trouMa 













Map slio%ifiiig the location of IlnBIghaCshacMportloii: Bangladeah) 


Intelligence leports t»n India wcnild be 
easily available Xo Hangladcsh. Cliiard- 
ing the bordei would cost al least ten 
times as much "'We niichr not be able 
to keep track of the w hole thing/' sa\s 
a senior Border Security Torce (BSI'l 
official. It might give rise to another 
Kashmir, he added. Senior district 
officials agree that it would open the 
floodgates ^)f infiltration from Bang* 
ladesh. Besides jurisdictional hazards, 
it would give a fillip to bolder crime 
and smuggling. As it is, dacoitics and 
other anti-social activities are ii legii- 
lai feature ol border aieas. Bang¬ 
ladeshi dacoits, apparently vvith the 
cooperation of Bangladesh Rifles, fic- 
i|uently attack border blocks with 



lethal weapons. And if lin Bigha is 
transferred, then for any ciime in 
Kuchlihari. the residents would have 
to move the Rangpur district head¬ 
quarters in Bangladesh. 

Instead of the plot of land, a flyover 
IS to connect the little hit of India to 
the mainland. "'Merged with Daha- 
giam-Angarpota. Tin Bigha would be¬ 
long to Bangladesh and the proposed 
flvover can spaik off trouble at anv 
time/' says a top intelligence officer. 
Another district intelligence officer 
agrees: "'The flyover might be blown 
off any moment to sabotage the 
understanding if any —between the 
two countries. And Kuchliban will be 
cut off for ever from the mainland, 
adding to the list of Indian chhithut/i- 
als (enclaves) in Bangladesh." 

At present, there are about 135 In¬ 
dian chhitniahals in Bangladesh and 05 
Bangladeshi ones in India. Tin Bigha. 
if handed ovci. w ould amnect Daha- 
giam - -Angarpota, one of the biggest 
Bangladeshi chhitmahoh in India, 
with Bangladesh. 

rerrified of being foreigners in their 
own land, the villagers have geared 
themselves for a blood-bath. "There is 
no compromise," they declare. And 
the B.SF. accordingly, is preparing for 
battle. 

And responding to the determined 
resistance of the 40,01 K) due to be dis¬ 
placed, chief minister Jyoti Basu has 
promised to visit the area in October. 
Till then, a lot hangs in the balance. • 
UjM/ RffieriM/Ku^Ulwri 


Off bigots and 
bullets 

Communal clashes mar ! 
Ganesha chaturthi 
festivities in Madras 

It was just another 
religious procession. 
Chanting mantras to 
the tune of nadaswar- 
ams, the devotees 
marched along with 
their Ganesha idols, 
on 2 September, 
after Ganesha 
chaturthi. All of a sudden, everything 
went wrong. And it left two Muslims 
dead of police firing and more than 70 
injured in the riot. 

ITie trouble began when the 300- 
strong procession approched a mos¬ 
que on the Triplicane fligh Road. This 
was the regular route of such immer- 
.sion proce.ssions and there had been 
no warning of communal disharmony 
in this area ever. So, when the police 
asked the procession to stop the noise 
so as not to disturb the Muslims 
reading their namaz, the Hindus 
found it strange. "But wc waited 
patiently and peacefully for about 20 
minutes and resumed the procession 
only after the police gave us the green 
signal,'* said M. Balasubramaniam, 
secretary of the committee which 
organised the march. "We were rudely 
shocked when chappals. stones, soda 
and acid bottles came flying at us from 
inside the mosque." 

Another eyewitness has a different 
story. "The Hindus came armed with 
deadly weapons and stones, which 
they hurled at the mosque as we were 
praying," says Mohammad Basha, a 
local businessman. *'But they were 
clever. When they saw the police 
come down, they disappeared from 
the scene. Our Muslim boys did not 
realise the danger w'hen they attacked 
the police and got shot in the bar¬ 
gain." 

Abdul Kalam, .32, a city civil court 
watchman and Mohamad Arif, 23, a 
local butcher, were shot dead. And for 
three hours the violent Muslim mob 
fought the police. Ignoring the com¬ 
munity elders requests to calm down. 

! The whole of Madras came alive 
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News 


Free within bounds 


Parliament passes the Prasar Bharati Bill, but will 
AIR and Doordarshan change ? 


with protests. The police got blamed 
enormously. ‘ Their action was despic¬ 
able and reprehensible/' said the Indi¬ 
an Union Muslim League (Latheef 
faction) president, M.L. Latheef. “To 
say that chappals were thrown at the 
procession from inside the mosque, is 
a lie. It was the other way round. In 
fact, some policemen even removed 
clay from the Ganesha idol to fling it 
towards the mosque.'’ Latheef be¬ 
lieves that the police had no business 
in allowing the I-Iindu procession to 
pass the mosque, and if they did, they 
should have taken adequate precau¬ 
tions. He also alleges that one section 
of the police was inimical towards the 
DMK government and had thus 
allowed the tragic chain of events. 

And the DMK government has 
been criticised by quite a few. Said P. 
Nedumaran, president of the Tamils 
National Movement, “Communal 
clashes which were till now confined 
only to a few districts, have finally 
spread to Madras as well." He blamed 
the DMK of being intimidated by the 
BJP and thus not checking the in¬ 
flammatory speeches of certain 
Hindus. 

And the BJP, for its part, has been 
viciously critical of Karunanidhi's 
‘'policy of appeasement of Muslims 
which has led to the present spate of 
communal violence". The BJP general 
secretary, Murali Manohar Joshi, 
voiced the need for a proper enquiry 
into the incident. Anti¬ 

national slogans were raised from 
within the mosque, he alleged, like 
“Pakistan zindabad". And AlADMK 
general secretary, Jayalalitha, has 
demanded that the chief minister own 
responsibility for the police action. 

In an effort to soothe tense nerves, 
on 3 September, an 18-member peace 
committee met at the riot-affected 
area, with the police commissioner 
K.K. Rajasekaran Nair presiding. 
With members of the DMK and the 
Congress(I) and near equal repre¬ 
sentation of Hindus and Muslims, the 
committee members promised to go 
from door to door preaching commun¬ 
al harmony. 

Significantly, there had never been 
the need for such an appeal in this 
Muslim dominated area dotted with 
temples and harbouring a large con¬ 
servative Brahmin population. The 2 
September clash was a bolt from the 
blue. And it might serve as a shrrp 
warning, not only to the administra- 
tion^ but also to society at large. • 
ItnHmgwmSIngMIUdnB 


At last, the National 
Front government 
has ticked off one of 
Its long overdue 
promises. The Prasar 
Bharati (Broadcast¬ 
ing Corporation of 
India) Bill has been 
passed by both 
Houses of Parliament—but not before 
the government made its position 
clear on the exact nature of autonomy 


Congress(l) performed a complete 
volte face in the Rajya Sabha. Despite 
voting in favour of the Bill in the Lok 
Sabha, the party declared it would 
oppose the bill “lock, stock and bar¬ 
rel". Just two days before the session 
closed, former information and broad¬ 
casting minister, Vasant Sathe de¬ 
clared: “The Bill is ill-conceived, bad¬ 
ly drafted and will perpetrate more 
controls over radio and television than 
in existence today.” 



A Doordarslum raoordiiig room: happy days ahead? 


granted to Doordarshan and the All 
India Radio (AIR). During the three- 
day debate in Parliament, the in¬ 
formation and broadcasting minister, 
P. Upendra, clarified: “What we 
promised was autonomy,not unbridled 
autonomy,” 

A crucial part of the debate was the 
Congress(I)’s reaction while the bill 
was being passed in Parliament. As 
many as 1(X) amendments had been 
circulated by different parties, many 
of which were withdrawn. These in¬ 
cluded one circulated by P. Chidam¬ 
baram urging to allow the private 
sector into the zealously-guarded ter¬ 
rain of television programming. Rajiv 
Gandhi had favoured privatisation 
too. But the Congress(I) withdrew the 
Bill proposed by Chidambaram. The 
Bill that was finally passed was, there¬ 
fore, a truncated and rather dis¬ 
appointing version of the much- 
awaited autonomy Bill. 

Before the Bill was passed, the^ 


And the automony that is being 
granted is certainly not unbridled. The 
parliamentary committee which will 
oversee the functioning of the Broad¬ 
casting Corporation will con.sist of 15 
members from the Lok Sabha and 
seven from the Rajya Sabha, making 
it a super-constitutional body. In addi¬ 
tion, there is to be a Broadcasting 
Council with a president and a team of 
ten appointed by the President of 
India. 

Whether the small screen will ex¬ 
hibit a will of its own or not remains to 
be seen. Because, despite the Prasar 
Bharati, the financial control of the 
Corporation will remain with the gov¬ 
ernment. The present staff will not be 
displaced. Except for a change in the 
panel of people in control, everything 
else will remain the same. Conse¬ 
quently, when one switches on one's 
radio or TV sets, the changes, if any, 
might not be striking. # 
RliuBMHnmwIMkI 
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Get set, go! 

Patwa’s sweeping transfers rattle the bureaucracy 


The BJP high com¬ 
mand might have 
issued an ‘okay’ cer¬ 
tificate to the F^atwa 
government, but that 
hasn’t stopped it 
from being c n- 
cerned over the 
alarming transfer 
rate of government employees in the 
state. Recently, the party has set up a 
committee to work out the procedure 
and establish definite rules for such 
transfers. 

Former MP and ex-president of the 
state Jan Sungh (now BJP), N.K. Shc- 
jvalkar,demanded the publication of a 
White Paper by the government, on 
transfers. Accusing the state adminis¬ 
tration of corruption and bringing ab¬ 
out more than 50,(XK) transfers, Sushil 
Chandra Verma, retired IAS officer 
and ex-chief secretary of the state who 
is now a BJP MP, said that this process 
would only waste crores of rupees 
from the public exchequer. In the par¬ 
ty meeting of BJP Ml.As, the minis¬ 
ters were attacked on various fronts. 
Some MLAs even claimed that most 
ministers were inexperienced and im¬ 
mature, transferring off anybody at 
the recommendation of clerks. There 
were examples of people due to retire 
in six months being issued transfer 
orders. "Fhe MI.As charged the Patwa 
regime of viol.ating the transfer policy 
worked out by the party earlier. 

Not surpri.singly, cx-chief minister 
Motilal Vora made much of the trans¬ 
fer issue in the Vidhan Subha. He 
claimed that over one lakh transfers 
had taken place, squeezing about Rs 
50 to 60 crores out of the public exche¬ 
quer. llie as.sociation of government 
employees alleged political motivation 
for these transfers. Atal Bihari Va¬ 
jpayee, the veteran BJP leader and 
Rajya Sabha member, also expressed 
his displeasure and finally announced 
to the press the decision of the BJP 
Executive Committee meeting at 
Madras: a new committee would look 
into the transfer issue in BJP-ruled 
states. 

In defence, the state government 
claimed that they had transferred only 
those employees who had stuck to the 
same spot for years and had been 
minting money from the times of the 


Congress government. The other ex¬ 
cuse was that several employees had 
sought transfer voluntarily. The em¬ 
ployees concerned, however, denied 
this. A lot of forgery and fabrication 
were alleged in this matter. 

Of special interest is the fact that, in 
this shuffling, for the first time class 
four employees were transferred. This 
also included police constables. For¬ 
mer CM Vora and several officials 
expressed concern over this. Also, 
transferring a large number of doctors 
had paralysed the entire medical ser¬ 
vices, since the vacant posts were not 
filled up. As a result, these were 
stayed to allow the public health de¬ 
partment some time to fill in the 
vacancies. 

Despite the CM announcing that no 
transfer would be cancelled, Laxini 
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Narayan Gupta, the revenue minister, 
cancelled all transfers fearing a virtual 
collapse in the rural administrative set 
up. In spite of all this, the Patwa reg¬ 
ime is definitely a step forward, keep¬ 
ing in mind the transfer industry that 
flourished in the state during the Con¬ 
gress rule. There were virtual transfer 
nielas, where, reportedly, hotels and 
lodges made big business, with every¬ 
body from ministers to petty party 
workers getting a share. The BJP gov¬ 
ernment has put a stop to this. And if 
this committee works out, then there 
might not be a repeat performance in 
the near future. • 

M.V. Khtr/Ralpiir 
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Dc^days 

Chimanbhai Patel finds j 

die going tough, as | 

inner-party squabbles j 

surface within the Dal j 

I 

j-j Within SIX months of | 

becoming the chief 
minister C'himanbhai 
Patel IS a woiried 
man. The reason- his 
party, the Janata { 

Dal. which bagged ‘ 

GUJARAT 7''-■'Cats m the 182- j 

WMmmmmmmmmmmm member Vidhan 

Sabha and formed a coalition govern- j 
ment with the BJP, has earned a bad j 
name for itself, thanks to intra-party 
bickerings. 

Patel gave top priority to refur¬ 
bishing his own image that had been 
tarnished during th»‘ 1*^74 navninniW 
mo\ement, a violent student agitation 
that led to his oustei And a friendly 
vernacular press made his task easier 
by creating an impression that the 
politican wanted to form a fiaya Ciu- 
jarat (new Ciujarat) and that he could 
talk on equal terms with central 
leaders. 

But people's hopes were dashed as 
prices of essential commodities 
soared, unemployment grew and the 
bureaucracy blazed no new trail to end 
their woes. On 15 August, Independ¬ 
ence Day, while a Janata Dal MP from 
Baroda, Prakash Brahmbhait, laun¬ 
ched a ‘Nav Nirman Manch* to fight j 
the corrupt bureucracy yet another j 
party legislator from the same city, i 
Yogesh Patel, a confidant of Maneka I 
Gandhi, floated a l.ok Sangarsh j 
Manch on the same day to bring down : 
the prices by launching an agitation ! 
against hoarders and black mat- ’ 











Anticipatory jaii 

Mulayam Singh Yadav locks up agitating Congress 
leaders, apprehending breach of peace 


keteers. Both the Dal leaders received 
enthusiastic public response to their 
effort despite the fact that the state 
party chief, Narpatsinh Chavda, had 
warned them of strict disciplinar> ac¬ 
tion. The two leaders now form a 
pressure group to keep Patel on ten¬ 
terhooks. 

Discontent within the Janata Dal, 
which was headed h\ Patel till he took 
over as CM. also surfaced when 
Ashok Piinjahi, a controversial figure 
in the state’s politics, was welcomed 
into the party last month soon after his 
expulsion from the CPI. 

Earlier in July, differences in the 
Dal became evident when Patel tried 
for a unanimous election of the party 
president, but failed. The dissidents 
fielded, though vainly, a non- 
controversial, popular legislator, 
Babubhai Vasanwala to cross .swords 
withi the official nominee. C'havda. a 
devoted Gandhian but a political non¬ 
entity. 

The chief minister also rubbed yet 
another party ML A. Liladhar Vaghe- 
la, on the wrong side, when he scrap¬ 
ped the six-yoar-i)ld mid-day meal 
scheme from 1 August, even before 
Vaghela, who was asked to review its 
working, could submit his report. 
What’s more, the employment minis¬ 
ter, Pravinsingh Jade ja. a close friend 
of V.P. Singh, had opposed the idea 
on the ground that the abolition of the 
Congress-initiated scheme would ren¬ 
der 75dXK} people jobless. But Patel 
had his way. 

A number of Dal leaders have also 
complained against Patel's trusted 
lieutenant, state home minister 
Narhan Amin. According to them, 
Amin was involved in anti-party acti¬ 
vities. He is said to have helped a 
congressman win the election to the 
chairmanship of a co-operative bank 
and worked for the defeat of the 
Dal’s candidate. Dasrath Patel. 

The squabbles within the party were 
also reflected in the appointment of 
chairman for statutory boards and 
corporations. While the Dal’s coali¬ 
tion partner, the RJP, wasted no time 
in naming the chiefs of 13 such bodies 
allotted to the party, the Janata Dal’s 
infighting delayed the formation of 
such boards in its quota. 

No wonder, the dissident minister 
Pravinsingh Jadeja,^ off the steam 
before the intervievj^ of a Bombay- 
based Gujarat weei|r gnd gave a bit 
of his mind about /IfStel’s style of 
functioning, giving Patel slee,iiess 
nights.# 


The Uttar Pradesh 
jails have been host¬ 
ing VIPs, of late. For 
the last three weeks, 
former Union minis¬ 
ter Sheila Dixit and 
ve te ran Congress( 1) 
leader Balram Singh 
Yadav, MP. have 
been held captive. The state govern¬ 
ment has promised to let them out 
only on bail but Dixit and company 
have turned down the offer. 

Instead, Dixit has moved a habeas 


corpus in the Lucknow bench of Alla¬ 
habad High Court. The hearing, in¬ 
terestingly, has been postponed six 
times in ten days. The Congress high- 
profiles were first arrested as they 
demonstrated against the arrest of 
Congress leader Darshan Singh, on 16 
August. They were released the same 
day.But, carrying out their threat of 
launching a jail hharo andolan if Singh 
was not released in 24 hours. Dixit, 
Balram Singh, former UP ministers 
Gauri Shankar and Behari LalDohare 
along with 50() Congress workers, 
courted arrest in Etawah, the home 
town of chief minister Mulayam Singh 
Yadav of the Janata Dal. But this time 
they were in for a tough time. Instead 
of being released in a couple of days, 
as IS the custom in such cases, they are 
.still locked up. For apprehension of 
breach of peace. 

The state government had jailed 
Darshan Singh, the Congress(I) oppo¬ 


nent of Mulayam Singh in the Assem¬ 
bly elections, on the charge of forcibly 
releasing an alleged criminal from 
police custody. And the CM refuses to 
be soft with , as he puts it, the 
protectors of criminals. What the Con¬ 
gress is highlighting, however, is the 
personal relationship between 
Mulayam Singh and Darshan Singh. 
The two had been cio.se political part 
ners for the past couple of decades, 
till, last year, Darshan Singh defected 
to the Congrcss(I). 

It seems that this defection was 


behind the CM's great interest in 
arresting Darshan Singh. 

People believe that the state was 
holding Balram Singh especially since 
he was a Rajya Sabha member, and, if 
let out, could create a furore in 
Parliament. Now that Parliament is 
not in session anymore, he might be 
released soon. Both Balram Singh and 
Sheila Dixit have called the arrest 
illegal and the CM dictatorial. On the 
other hand, the state insists that in 
demanding the release of Darshan 
Singh, the agitating leaders are sup¬ 
porting crime, since Singh himself has 
been involved in quite a few criminal 
cases. 

But the logic doesn't seem to please 
the Congress, 'i refuse to give in to 
pressure,” says an adamant Dixit. 
**And I shall continue my fight against 
this barbaric regime—whether 1 am in 
jail, or out of it.” • 
R9ll¥ShMMmwDM 
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Instead of being 
roloasedina 
couple of days as 
is the custom in 
such cases, 
Sheila DixH is 
stiH behind bars 
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Aliens at 
home 


Militants serve quit 
notices to non-tribals 


Ni>ii-lrihaK hii\o 
ovcrstavcHl their \koI- 
comc in MciihalaSii. 
The dcail-linc to non- 
trib*il cnipU>yccs toi 
vactiling their posts 
had been set by ev- 
MEGHALAYA oiganisalions 

at ‘ AUgUSt 1 IK* 
targets .ire being threateiinl. intiini 
dated ttnd assaulted. L:\en nvui-Khasi 
til ha Is are siruek with terror And the 
silent inaiority giNes respeelabihty to 
the criminal acts h\ .iceepting tliese .is 
expressions ot ethnic assertion 

On the other hand, politic.il tuga- 
nis.tiions gi\e emptv assurance, while 
the authorities remain iiidilteient. Re 
eentlv, a top businessman of ShilU>nii, 
Mahabir Piasad (ioenka. narrowlv 
escaped an attempt on his life. I he 
Meghalava United Ijheration Arnn 
(MULA) has emerged as the most 
powerful extremist organisation ot the 
stale. 

.And the party seems to be verv 
selt-eonseions. Declaring that thev 
owed nothing to either cinef mimstei 
B.H. l.vngdoh or the khasi capitalists, 
they hr>ld both the C M and the home 
minister. ILS. Lvngdoh. responsible 
lor inefficiency. I hey blame the for¬ 
mer for being loo soft on the border 
issue and the latter for his failure to 
drive away the "foreigners'. .And 
"foreigners" means all non-tribals . 

Of other parties invoKcd in aiiack- 
mg rion tribals, the federation of 
Khasi, Jaintia and Garo People 
(LKJGP) seems to be the most orga¬ 
nised. 

Although jiisl the non-tribals are 
the targets now, smaller tribal com- 
munities are worried that they are 
next in line. So. 44 representatives of 
the Hajong. Koch, Rava, Bodo. 
Kuchari. Mann, Dalu. Banai and 
other minorities in Meghalaya have j 
recently formed a common forum, the | 
Meghalaya Minority I'ribals' llnion. 
That might make things easier for 
minority tribes. But for fho.se unfor¬ 
tunate enough to be not born a tribal, 
Meghaiuya promises to be pretty 
dangerous. • 

iWaihllii rtiiwiifciiinffCMltofir 


If you ttiink you re 
staying at the 
Holiday Inn, Hong Kong, 
you're thinking 
hall a continent too far. 
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Holiday Inn, Bombay, offers you 
the same international facilities as any 
Holiday Inn worldwide. 

You'll find the King Leisure rooms at the Holiday Inn, 
Bombay, hilly as luxurious as Holiday Inn, Hong Kong. 

We offer fine dining, superior accommodation, 
conference facilities, inimitable service, and of course, the value 
for money you've come to expect from any Holiday Inn 
woridwide... 

All the more reasons to choose Holiday Inn first 

Bombay 

TheVNfarld's First Choioe 


Por infoimation and reservation, {dease contact: BOMBAY: Holiday Inn, Balraj Sahani 
Maig, Juhu Beach, Bombay 400 049. Td: 6204444/620239a Tlx: 011-78411 HOU IN/ 
Oll'TSW HINN IN. Fax: (0091.22) 6204452 • NEW DELHI: Holiday Inn, Connaught 
Fiaza, Td: 3320101. Ux: 031.61186 HIND IN. Td: 3010211. Hx: 031.65526 CLAR IN 
• BANGALCMtE: Td: 77676/77931. Ux: 845-8668/2354 MACH IN • CALCUTTA: 
Td: 412009. 'nx:(Ka-«i21*AHMEDABAD:Td: 448602 • PUNE: Td: 6617S2. 
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Apply, 

apply, no 
reply 

Why is Upendra such a flop? 

A sk yourself this question: even before he 
became information and broadcasting 
minister late last year, why had we heard of 
P. Upendra? After all, his sole claim to 
fame was that he had been sent to the 
Rajya Sabha by N.T. Rama Rao and was, essentially, a 
politician without a base. 

So, why was this man already a national figure of 
sorts? 

The answer is simple enough: public relations (PR). 
While Upendra’s political experience is limited, his 
PR skills have been honed over the years. Before he 
joined NTR’s Telugu Desam bandwagon, he served as 
public relations manager for the railways in Calcutta. 
Journalists in that city still remember him as a cheerful, 
safari-suited figure with an easy manner who was al¬ 
ways ready to exchange a coupe on an otherwise fully- 
booked tram for five column inches culled from his 
latest press release. 

Upendra later shifted track from railways to politics, 
but he never forgot his public relations experience. 
When the constituents of the National Front were in 
Opposition, he provided a dial-a-quote service for jour¬ 
nalists desperate for comments on late-breaking stories 
and took care to remember the first name of every hack 
who ever phoned him. 

It was a strategy that ensured that he still got his 
column inches—though this time, for himself and not 
the railways—even when he had no coupes to hand out. 
He became a national figure and his media skills were 
the envy of his colleagues. 

IT MADE superficial sense therefore for V.P. Singh to 
appoint him minister for information and broadcasting. 
For one, the Telugu Desam had to be represented and 
Upendra was the only TDP MP whose accent the rest 
of India could decipher. And for another, the Raja (in 
his pre-Mr Caste phase) owed his success to the press 
and needed a media manager who knew the rules of the 
journalism game. 

Where V.P Singh (and nearly everybody else) went 
wrong was in misunderstanding the nature of Upendra's 
public relations. The National Front government 
needed a Svengali who could shape press coverage of 
the regime: instead, it got the classic public sector PRO 
whose idea of media management was of the order of 


“please sar, kill this item and I will get you two tickets 
on tomorrow’s Rajdhani”. 

It is this public sector approach which, more than 
anything else, explains why Upendra has been such a 
disaster as information and broadcasting minister. He 
has neither the Janata Dal intellectuaPs a>mmitment to 
free and fair broadcasting (though judging by the mood 
at the India International Centre these days, the Janata 
Dal intellectual is a dying breed anyway) nor does he 
have V.P, Singh’s shrewd grasp of how to manipulate 
the press. (In fact, the only minister whose media savvy 
can match V.P. Singh’s is Arif Mohammad Khan.) 

At a personal level. Upendra is still immensely like¬ 
able. He will talk to any journo whose paper has a 
circulation of more than 200 copies; he will attend any 
function—even perhaps, the opening of a telephone 
booth—if there are photographers present; and he is 
still good for a quote, no matter how late the hour— 
unless you ask him about Khula Manch. 

But as a minister, he has been a complete flop. 
Because his conception of journalism involves plants, 
spikes and lollipops, he has simply not understood how 
to give the Doordarshan newsroom any kind of free¬ 
dom. 

THE LATEST in a long line of disasters that have 
dogged Upendra’s ministry is the Khula Manch fiasco. 
The idea was laudable enough if borrowed from Janva- 
ni. But while Vinod Diia coated even the most offen¬ 
sive questions with a layer of politeness and Congress 
ministers—in turn—rarely lost their cool on camera, 
the combination of Kewal Varma, George Fernandes 
and Karan Thapar was certain to ignite. 

Those who were present at the Khula Manch taping 
say that while Varma was splutteringly angry and Tha¬ 
par was icily contemptuous, Fernandes gave as g(x>d as 
he got. The results made for compelling television and 
would have proved two things. One: that the Raja’s 
ministers were not zombies who mouthed a single party 
line. And two: that TV was at last free of go\crnment 
control. 

A shrewd media manager would have seen that the 
advantages of telecasting the programme far out¬ 
weighed any (,'^sadvantages: after all, everybody 
already knew that Pepsi Cola is George’s very own 
dragon. But a public sector PRO, trained to avoid 
controversy at all costs, whose idea of ‘good publicity’ 
is a turgid press release, could hardly be expected to 
realise this. Fernandes—who has assiduously cultivated 
a media image as a dedicated fighter—is brighter than 
Upendra and pushed to have the programme shown 
unedited. 

But in the end, the PRO won out (“controversy very 
bad thing, Upendra had his way, the programme 
was hacked and the government embarrassed. 

The Khula Manch controversy had one unexpected 
fall-out. Upendra was sf) upset by the fiasco that he 
broke with all precedent and shut himself off from the 
press that he had courted for so many years. Last week, 
all of Si;nday’s efforts to gel him to comment on the 
issue proved unsuccessful. 

In a sense, he was reverting to another public sector 
stereotype. As they would say in government offices; 
apply, apply, no reply. • 



V GANGADHAR 


Bofors. Ho hum! 


The scandal that won V go away 



Remember the Hyd- j 
ra-headed monster, 
the killing of which 
was one of the 
labours of the 
mythical giant, Her¬ 
cules? Every time, he 
managed to cut off one of its head, 
another one sprang up in its place! 

The Bofors investigation reminds 
me of this monster. One aspect is 
finished we presume, then suddenly 
something else sprouts up featuring a 
diiterent personality, Ihe latest, is of 
course, the alleged implication ot Un¬ 
ion minister for commerce and tour¬ 
ism. Arun Nehru 

The Bombay-based !he Indepen¬ 
dent, broke the stor\ first. But it goes 


j back a long, long time. Chitra Sub- j 
! ramaniam, formerly of The Hindu, ] 
then Indian Express and now of no- i 
where (there arc sniggenng remarks j 
that very sot)n she will have to sell her ] 
Bofors exposes to the Confidential j 
Advisor) had details to Indian | 
Express of Arun Nehru’s conversation | 
j with a Swedish official over the Bofors 
i deal in June 1985 (nine months before 
I the contract was signed), underlining 
i that Arun Nehru may have played a 
; crucial role in the negotiations, 
i The papers were made available to 
I yet another votary of ‘press freedom’, 

1 The Statesman. Strangely enough, 
i both papers did not publish the de- 
S tails. The Independent concluded that 
I Express editor, Arun Shourie, found 
i the new revelations damaging in view 
; of the paper's new found closeness to 


1 Nehru. It may be recalled that the 
' Express and Nehru were cheer-lcaders 
in the campaign to get rid of Devi Lai 
from the Cabinet and also share a 
common hostility to Prime Minister 
V.P. Singh, over his decision to imple¬ 
ment the recommendations of the 
Mandal Commission Report, 

Actually, there was nothin>? very 
new about Subramaniam’s report. 
Even in March 1988, Shourie himself 
had referred to these documents 
which mentioned Nehru’s involve¬ 
ment in the negotiations, his inform¬ 
ing the Swedish officials they might 
get the order for the howitzer guns but 
must maintain a low profile, never 


mentioning the Prime Minister or his 
family in an> connection with the deal. 

Nothing very damaging here. Yet, 
why did Express fail to publish these 
documents? new dimension arose 
when one of Expre.ss' showpieces, 
Ram Jethmaiani suddenly came out 
with a signed front-page statement iii 
The Independent that V.P. Singh must 
sack Arun Nehru over the contents of 
these documents. At a subsequent 
press conference the lawyer-cum- 
politician, white a.sscrting he had not 
fallen out with Arun Shourie, claimed 
that Nehru was still his friend and that 
he hoped and prayed that Nehru was 
innocent. 

But the press is not so gullible. The 
journalists questioned Jethmaiani on 
the possibility of The Independent 
articles having been written at the 
behest of the Hindujas. with whom its 


editor IS reported to he close. The 
Hindujas, are of course, related to 
Jethmaiani too. 

Calcutta's The Iclegruph quoted 
sources close to Aiun Nehru as con- 
fiiming the genuineness ot the docu¬ 
ments but not implicating him in the 
kickbacks. After all, the documents 
had been circulating in New Delhi for 
over three months, but now were 
suddenly front-paged in Ihe Indepen¬ 
dent, 

Whv? Ihe Sunday Observer hinted 
at definite indications of the Hindujas 
attempting to divert attention from a 
likely adverse judgement from a Swiss 
court. The judgement, regarding the 
lifting of the ban on revealing names 
of Bofors kickbacks recepienis, is 
expected very soon. Ram Jethmaiani, 
of course, would do everything to help 
out the Hindujas, the paper con- 




1 


Noted Rajiv-baiter. N. 

Ram (above), who had 
once assisted Chitra 
Subramaniam in the Bofors 
investigations, now rushed 
to Arun Nehru*a (left) 
defence. Said Ram 
Jethmaiani, "He has 
proved himself to be an 
absolute simpleton by 
giving a clean chit to Arun 
Nehru.” The attack on Ram 
continued 
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eludes. And who can be a better fall 
guy than Arun Nehru, who is intensely 
disliked by the Hindujas? 

Another leading figure in the 
Bofors invt’Stigations. N. Ram. 
however, gives a more or less clean 
chit to Arun Nehru by pointing out 
that there is no documented evidence 
against Nehru. But Jethmalani is not 
bothered with such niceties, ‘i can 
only sfiy that I don't possess N. Ram's 
childlike innocence. He has piovcd 
hini.self to be an absolute simpleton 
with his latest article in The Daily 
(from Bombay) in which he has given 
a dean chit to Arun Nehru. " 

The revelations are becoming mur¬ 
kier and murkier with the journalists 
involved not mterested in getting at 
the iTUlh, but ‘ti.vmg* then enemies 
If Arun Shoune did not publish ihc 
documents because he wanted to pro 
tect Nehru, Nandy might he accused 
of highliglumg them because of his 
grudee against Nehru over the Devi 
I al alfair 

There is also a tecling that ( hiti.i 
Subrarnaniam ctuild be .something 
nuife than a journalist, Ihv buiepen- 
deni protrays her as a marlvr ot 


editorial whims. She gives a long 
lecture on ethics in Indian journalism 
and is worried that her “sources in the 
West are beginning to raise valid 
questions about the ethics of Indian 
editors'". These are the same sources, 
one presumes, who were leaking out 
judicially selected portions of the 
Bofors deal on a very ^cIecllve basis, 
always on the eve of a major political 
happening in the country. 

Joining the group of "investigative* 
reporters, Karl Mehta of the Blitz, 
quotes Dt Pierre Schmid, federal 
officer of police matters, Berne and 
his assistant, Mr Gilloz. Both these 
gentlemen have often been quoted as 
‘authoritative and officiaT sources in 
the despatches by those keen to impli¬ 
cate Rajiv Gandhi and his family. 
Schmid even raises the question that 
Ghitra Subrarnaniam could have been 
a direct contact for the Prime Minis¬ 
ter. **At the beginning she v\a> a verv 
important person in the outcome ot 
the elections in your country. She also 
came with the official CBI delegation 
to meet us, but was not part of it. 
Hence, we asked her to sit out. ' The 
' Daily has already come to the conclu¬ 



sion that she is the mole of the 
Bachchans. 

In a telephonic interview with The 
I Independent, Subrarnaniam lambasts 
I the ethics of Indian editors as “it 
I slinks*". Well, so might the role of 
some of our so-called ‘investigative i 
reporters’. 

Giri told us so 

Mr Girilai Jam. after reading al) the 
anti-V.P. Singh stories even in the 
papers where he had been a hero till 
recently, may well smile and sa> ‘I told 
you so!" Here is one political commen¬ 
tator who was never taken in by the 
Raja Saab, writing on the 
“Mandalising of India"", Mr Jain 
observes, “Since the time, the Raja 
came to attract all-India attention as 
Rajiv Gandhi’s finance minister, w^ith 
his well-publicised raids on industrial 
houses and durbars in the grand 
Mughal style, 1 have never been able j 
to shake off ihz first impression that j 
he is not the kind of man one goes out | 
shooting with, to quote the familiar ! 
English saying. In both his decisions to \ 

I Mandalise India and bypass the allies I 
and even senior Janata Dal col- j 
leagues, he has, in my view, acted true < 
to form. It is not his fault that so man'' 
supposedly experienced politicians 
and commentators have not been able 
to see the face behind the mask. The 
mask for months had been pretty thin 
and the face all too visible." 

Continues Mr Jain. ‘ it is truly 
extraordinary that V P. Singh should 
have been compared with Chanakya, 
Chandragupta Maurya. Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Ambedkar If a compan- 
son has to be made, it should be with 
the former Aga Khan who led the 
deputation to Lord Minto for separate 
electorate for Muslims in 1905 and 
Jinnah, who pressed for Partition of 
India. There can be little doubt that 
history will repeat itself both as a farce 
j and tragedy. Ilie Raja is only for V.P. 

I Singh and V.P. Singh is only for the 
1 Raja.'" 

I 

I strange bedfellows 

i Jouraalism. like politics, also makes i 
1 for strange bedfellows. The Ambani- I 
owned Hindi The Sunday Observer \ 
has earned a full page report on the | 
Mandal Commission authored by j 
Arun Shourie with due acknowledge- j 
ment to Indian Express, More such > 
articles are likely to appear in the days j 
to a>mc. • i 
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MAHESH JETHMALANI 


Time to come dean 


must reveal all he knows about Bofors 


Arun Nehru 

At the outset, a 
brief explanation 
to the readers of 
this column is in 
order. This is not 
a regular column 
on the sordid 
Bofors affair, 
although, two out 
of two columns 
devoted to that 
subject should surely warrant such an 
inference. There are three compelling 
reasons for persisting with Bofors. 
Firstly, the emergeijice of new docu¬ 
ments which substantiate what many 
had only suspected to be true. Second¬ 
ly, the depressing—and undoubtedly 
belated—discovery that the higher 
echelons of our defence establishment 
have proved to be highly vulnerable to 
the overtures of international arms 
merchants, a matter which cannot but 
have sinister implications for national 
security and the defence of the realm. 
And finally, the need to reappraise the 
role of important dramatis personae in 
the Bofors drama, hitherto considered 
to be innocent by-standers and even 
shining examples of men of honour. 

There can be no doubt that Mr 
Arun Nehru stands squarely indicted 
in the Bofors affair by the despatches 
of Mr Rolf Gauffin, Swedish ambassa¬ 
dor to India in 1985-86, to the foreign 
department in Sweden which were 
recently published by The Indepen¬ 
dent. 

The documents unmistakably dis¬ 
close that Mr Nehru performed the 
role of negotiator in the arms contract 
with both the Swedish government 
and Bofors represented by Mr Martin 
Ardbo; that he had conveyed the 
impression that he was the Eminence 
grise in the matter; that he performed 
his role although it was no part of his 
function as minister of power: that his 
negotiations pertained not to contrac¬ 
tual terms, but what he himself refer¬ 
red to "a political understanding in the 
wic^ sense"; that this latter phrase 
w ajM semantic smoke-screen for a 
kicKoack in return for awarding the 
arms contract to Bofors; that Mr 
Nehru wanted Bofors to exclude ail 
middlemen, obviously because, their 
presence would mean a smaller quan¬ 


tum of bribes to those whom he had in 
mind ^s recepients; that the only 
middlemen, he was willing to tolerate 
were local agents in India who could 
be retained by Bofors for a small sum; 
that Mr Nehru wanted both, his name 
and that of Mr Rajiv Gandhi to be 
kept totally secret by the Swedish 
government and by representatives of 
Bofors; that he was himself conscious 
that he had no business to be negotiat¬ 
ing an arms deal as minister of power; 
that he met Mr Martin Ardbo on 3 
July, 1985 in India; that Mr Ardbo had 
flown to India as part of stage-I of the 
Bofors negotiations outlined by Mr 


Nehru to Mr Gauffin on 24 June 1985; 
that stage-1 of Mr Nehru's scheme 
consisted of Bofors* sending its *'num- 
ber one man" to New Delhi in the first 
week of July (Ardbo came on 3 July) 
which person, according to Mr Nehru, 
must have “total authority" to negoti¬ 
ate all conditions; that during stage-I, 
Mr Nehru insisted, no experts were 
needed, because, “technicalities 
should be brought up later*'; that 
talks between Mr Martin Ardbo and 
Mr Arun Nehru on 3 July were posi¬ 
tive and “they talked frankly"; that, 
however, no detailed discussions took 
place during this meeting, but Nehru 
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and Ardbo discussed the representa¬ 
tive issue. 

The despatches suggest that Mr 
Nehru was satisfied with his talks with 
Bofors. On P July, 1985, he informed 
Gauffin that he was no longer in the 
picture hereafter; he had done his part 
of the job. Thereafter, all discussions 
would take place with the ministry of 
defence. The irresistible inference is 
that Mr Martin Ardbo had satisfied all 
Mr Nehru's demands, during the talks 
on 3 July. These obviously pertained 
to the ''political understanding in the 
widest sense” on which there were 
obviously "frank talks”, and the issue 
of middlemen. Having been thus satis¬ 
fied, Mr Nehru performed his part of 
the job between 3 July and the 11th, 
on which date, he informed Mr Gauf¬ 
fin that his role wa.s over. 

hat role could Mr Nehru poss¬ 
ibly play in ensuring that the 


howitzer contract was awarded to 
Bofors? The answer obviously is: in¬ 
fluence the key players in the decision 
making process, llie two most vital 
I personae were the Prime Minister who 
also headed the defence ministry, and 
the top brass in the Indian Army. 

To suggest that Mr Nehru's role 
consisted of informing the then Prime 
Minister assumes, of course, that Mr 
Nehru was on a frolic of his own when 
he discussed the arms contract with 
Mr Gauffin and Mr Ardbo. This, 
however, is a highly improbable sce¬ 
nario. It is hardly likely that Mr Nehru 
would discuss the Bofors deal witls 
Gauffin and Ardbo without the then 


Prime Minister's authority. If Rajiv 
Gandhi entrusted Mr Nehru with the 
task of extracting a sizeable largesse in 
the form of a bribe from Bofors as a 
qpid pro quo to awarding them the 
howitzer contract. then, the only task 
which the latter could possibly per¬ 
form for Bofors was of skewing the 
decision of the top brass in the Indian 
army in favour of Bofors. 

As a matter of fact, from July 1985, 
the top brass of the Indian army, 
contrary to six assessments by experts 
over the previous three years, omi¬ 
nously began to display a marked 
preference for the Bofors gun over the 
earlier choice, the French Sofma. 
General Sundarji testified before the 
joint committee of the Eighth Lok 
Sabha which enquired into the Bofors' 
contract, that it was in July 1985 that 
reservations about the French gun 
were first expressed, since it was 


found that the Sofma self-propelled 
gun could not be mounted on the 
Indian Vijayanta tank. 

It should be a matter of little sur¬ 
prise that the decision of the top brass 
of the Indian army can be so easily 
influenced. We have General Sundar- 
ji's own testimony which suggests that 
almost every gun manufacturer has an 
active lobby working in its favour in 
the influential ranks of the Army. 
Indeed, General Sundarji's interview 
to India Today (IS September, 1989) 
is illuminating in the extreme. Accord¬ 
ing to him, the expresa preference of 
the army, supported by the recom¬ 
mendation of the six expert commit¬ 


tees for the Sofma gun, was not as I 
objective as might appear. According 
to General Sundarji: “During 1983-84. 
somewhere along the line, the assess¬ 
ment got skewed to the extent of 
wanting to make the French gun the 
only gun...there was no fair competi¬ 
tion. It was being tailored to become a 
one-horse race.” 

Similarly, General Sundarji would 
have us believe that the technical 
evaluation committee, headed by Lt 
Gen. Mayadas, which recommended 
the Austrian gun, was in fact “set up 
with the sole intention of pushing the 
Austrian gun”. In such a set-up, sure¬ 
ly, it was not difficult to procure the 
consent of army top brass, to award 
the howitzer contract to Bofors. We 
have General Sundarji's poignant 
cynicism to underline this fact: 
"Generally, many governments have 
been getting a percentage of money on 
these large deals, whether defence 
deals or otherwise, perhaps, for party 
funds...The fact is that irrespective of 
which weapon is chosen, if the inten¬ 
tion is to cream a certain amount off 
the lop for party purposes or whatev¬ 
er, it could be creamed off whichc\er 
weapon is chosen... 

"As a matter of fact, if the French 
weapon had been finally chosen, 
perhaps, they would have got a similar 
percentage. Most politicians realise 
this and yet they act as if they are 
totally innocent. This being so. from 
my point of view, where is the compul¬ 
sion to push one weapon or the other? 
This is exactly why as lar as the army is 
concerned, we make sure that w^hat 
goes into the shortlist is fundamentally 
acceptable. Thereafter, from our 
point of view, it immaterial which 
one is chosen.” 

T his sounds suspiciously like saying 
that in the matter of awarding 
Indian arms contracts, there are clear¬ 
ly demarcated areas of responsibility. 
The top brass of the Indian army— 
fo.rtifted by their various expert com¬ 
mittees—has an exclusive right to 
decide the various aims manufacturers 
whose products find their way into the 
army^s shortlist. The decision to select 
from among that shortlist, however, 
rests with the ruling political establish¬ 
ment. And, it no doubt depends on 
such wholly acceptable!!) considera¬ 
tions like the quantum of bribe bid by 
each contender. 

Not surprisingly. General Sundarji 
is of the view that ‘*in the JPC and 
subsequently, too much has been 




Oonoral Sundarll’S (above left) question remains unanswered: who took the 
money in the Bofors arms contract? Do the despatches of Gauffin suggest 
the receipt of kickbacks by Arun Nohru.^ 
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made of the nuance-change in judging 
the qualities of the guns. This has led 
i to an over-emphasis on the rationale, 
propriety and possible motives behind 
the nuance change, rather than on the 
major issue, N^hich is—who has made 
the money. The real question is: who 
took the money?" 

In the light of General Sundarji's 
own professed cvnicism about the 
awarding of Indian arms contract by 
the Indian polilical-militarv establish¬ 
ment, certain pertinent questions may 
well be posed to General Sundarji 
himself. 

• Was General Sundarji's appoint¬ 
ment as Chief of Army Staff in Febru¬ 
ary 1986 (which was in tact annuui:ced 
as early as November 1985) a quid pro 
quo for his and the army's express 
support for the Bofors gun in prefer¬ 
ence to all other competing guns? 


• Why did he so easily recommend 
the Bofors gun in February 1986 after 
assuming office as chief of the Indian 
army, when in his own earlier assess- 
ment. he had revealed a marked 
preference for the French Sofma gun? 

• Does he really belieye in his own 
proclaimed reasons for his volte- 
face—the failure of the Fench self- 
propelled gun and the shoot-and*scoot 
theory? 

• In the light of his own revelations 
about the workings of the political- 
military establishment, particularly in 
the matter of awarding of arms con¬ 
tracts. would he consider it reasonable 
for anytmc to suggest that General 
Sundarji performed his volte-face on 
the best gun for the Indian Army at 
the instance of a political boss ^ho 
was merely exercising his right to 
chposc among the army's shortlist. 


and not because of his professed 
reasons. Such as the failure of the 
French self-propelled gun and the 
shoot-and-scoot theory? 

• In his interview to India Today, 
General Sundarji made a reference to 
a French lobby being active in the 
Indian Army in connection with the 
Sofma gun. As regards the souce of his 
belief. General Sundarji's unhelpful 
comment is: "i was told, there was a 
file and a French gun was being 
pushed. It was quite blatant." General 
Sundarji also suggests that this unholy 
lobby exerting itself for the French 
Sofma gun. was one factor which 
instilled a reaction in him in favour of 
the Bofors gun. Who told General 
Sundarji about the French lobby, so 
that, he reacted in favour of the 
Swedish gun? 

G eneral Sundarji’s central ques¬ 
tion, however, remains un¬ 
answered: who look the money in the 
Bofors arms contract? It is lor certain 
that the Hindujas are in the thick of it 
and the Bachchans not yet out of the 
woods. Do the despatches of Mr 
Gauffin suggest the receipt of kick- 
backs by Mr Arun Nehru? 

I neither hold brief for. nor bear 
animus against Mr Arun Nchiu. I 
have broken bread with him, and 
perhaps presumptuously, considered 
him a friend. 1 have prepared a suit for 
defamation against this very maga¬ 
zine, under instructions from Mr 
Nehru. But morality—particularly in 
the public realm—admits of no excep¬ 
tions. Mr Rajiv Gandhi failed to 
realise this when he strove to protect 
the Bachchans and the Satish Sharmas 
of this wot Id. at his own peril. I parted 
ways for the first lime in my life with 
my father when he failed to recognise 
the logic of his m(>ral crusade in 
Bofors when it came to his distant 
relatives, the Hindujas. I feel anguish 
at the selective morality that some of 
my friends and mentors in the press 
have displayed, in connection with Mr 
Arun Nehru, but, I cannot be a party 
to the same. 

Mr Nehru must forthwith make a 
full and complete disclosure of what 
he knows about the Bofors transaction 
to the CBI (Central Bureau of Inves¬ 
tigation). If he fails to do so. he can 
hardly blame his erstwhile friends and 
colleagues for concluding that 
perhaps, the Hindujas were right 
when they sugge.sted that behind the 
veil of secrecy that surrounds AE 
Services, lurks the towering fire of Mr 
Arun Nehru. 
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Campus greens 

At Madras Christian College they agitate for plants^ not jobs 


W hile the anti* 
reservation stir had 
the rest of the country 
in thrall, Madras 
Christian College was 
witness to an agitation of an entirely 
different sent. The students of the 
college—whose campus stretches over 
375 acres of verdant green—went on 
strike to protest the maiugeoient’s 
decision to clear the scrub jungle 
around the main building. At a time 
when the entire student Eternity was 
preoccupied with protecting its rights 
from an increasingly casteist govern¬ 
ment, this overriding concern for the 
environment came as a pleasant sur¬ 
prise. 

Recently, the management of the 
college cleared two patches of scrub 
near the St Thomas Hall and Heber 
Hall for use as parking lots for 
motorcycles and bi^des. The stu¬ 
dents objected to this. There was no 
justification for destroying valuable 
flora, they said, when there were two 
vacant plots closer to the halb. 

The administration, however, re¬ 
fused to revise its decision. The argu¬ 
ment went, fliat the plots suggested as 
altemative'puking ates were too near 
the residential quarters of the stu¬ 
dents, and would cause unnecessary 
noise pdlution. H. Francis Soundarar- 
aj, the principal of the college, insisted 
on goiiig ahead with the scrub dear- 
ance. 

As the attitude of the principal 
hardened, the students took to or^- 
nisiiig protest meetings at the gates. 
Souiidararai refused to budM fnm his 
stand, maintaining that dieir demands 
were **inostly irrelevant to students 
and hostel functioning and instigated 
by anti-aodal elements”. The studenu 
refined to be cowed down, and the 
college was dosed down as the two 
sides eiigaged in the now inevitable 
showdown. 

Before ordering the dosure of the 
ooUege, however, Soundararaj dis¬ 
solved the student council, holding it 
fidity of attempts to disriM normal 
campus lifis, and sent off tetmrams to 
the students’ parents wham read, 
’Irunt^ stfike nsks health and polioe 


arrest. Take away your ward im- 
mediatdy”. 

Members of the student coundl, for 
their p^, accuse the prindpal of 
being vindictive, in that he dissdved 
the council with impunity, once the 
aiptation got going. When the students 
ntised the issue of misuse of UGC 
(University Grants Commission) 
funds by the authorities, Soundararaj 
asked: ”Who among the staff are 


chose to boycott the tea party. The 
principal, they said, had no right to 
dissolve the student coundl in the first 
iriace, so how could he possibly rein¬ 
state it? “He caiuiot wash away the 
main issues with his tea. We are yet to 
get any assurance from him regarding 
the preservation of the scrub jungle 
and we have not got any clarification 
regarding the UGC funds,” said a 
coundl member. 



instigating you?” Later, say the stu¬ 
dents, ”he talked of our having the 
sufqwrt of anti-sodal elements. Did 
he mean that there are aati-sodals 
among the faculty?” 

The row was settled after the in¬ 
tervention of a few alumni members. 
But the truce proved to be a tempor¬ 
ary one. When the college reopened, 
the prindpal put iq> a signed note on 
the ooH^ notice-board, which in¬ 
formed the students that thev council 
had been ”reinstated” now that tte 
strike was off. He invited members of 
the council to his house for tea ”to 
demonstrate that we msintnin cordial 
relations pmsonaily whatevmr be our 
differenoes on issues”. 

The council niembeis, however. 


T opping the fist of the students* 
demands is an assurance that no 
more of the invduaMe scrub jungle 
around the coU^ wrmld be deat^ 
for any development/construction pur¬ 
poses. In fact, the students had 
boycotted classes on the same issue 
last September, when the manage¬ 
ment dewed about 11 acres of scrub 
iun|^ for a National Pair for Water 
Management in Agriculture, which 
was to be organised by the noted i 
agricultural scientist Dr M.S. Swami- ' 
natiian. 

But the students strike persuaded 
Dr Swaminatiian to move his show 
elsewhere. The scientist reportetfly 
admitted that he had overlooked the 
ecok^gical consideratioiis involved in 
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^earenota 
sanctuary over 
herop” says 
Soundararajp 
theprinclpsl. 

are trying 
for a'deemed 
university’ 
status and 
buiidings must 
come up” 



holding the affair on the Madras 
Christian College grounds, and also 
offered to reimburse the cost of re¬ 
planting the cleared scrub. The college 
administration, for its part, promised 
that it would never again attempt to 
clear the flora in and around the 
campus. 

Now, principal Soundararaj com¬ 
plains: *^The ecology issue was settled 
a year ago and yet they are raking it up 
again only to gain public attention.*’ 

But the fact remains that the au¬ 
thorities have now gone back on their 
assurance about the fate of the scrub. 
With reason, maintains the adminis¬ 
tration. The college has already initi¬ 
ated the process for the UGC to 
accord it ‘deemed university’ status, 
whereby it could award its own diplo¬ 
mas and degrees, rather than continue 
to function under the Madras Uni¬ 
versity. “We are not a sanctuary over 
here.” says Soundararaj. “We are 
trying for a ‘deemed university* status 
and buildings must necessarily come 
up.” 

The student representatives don’t 
buy this. There are a number of 
barren patches on the campus area 


where construction can take place, 
they say, without disturbing the flora. 
“If this rate of denudation of the 
campus flora continues,” adds one of 
the faculty members, ‘^e will end up 
being a ‘doomed university’ not a 
‘deemed university’.” 

Most of the faculty members, in 
fact, support the students in their 
current agitation. Professor M. Glad¬ 
stone, head of the department of 
zoology, says: “I was the curator in 
charge of the campus greenery for 11 


years and I was forced to quit from 
that post after 1 protested against the 
clearance of the scrub jungle.” 
According to the professor, about 70 
acres of the 375-acre campus was 
precious scrub, quite unique in the 
east coast area and that this was now 
threatened because of the “lack of 
environmental awareness in the minds 
of the erring management’*. 

Instead of concentrating on solving 
the problems in hand, complain stu¬ 
dents, the management is content to 
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She w'as tired of plain white. 

He didn’t want anything bright. 

She had an idc^. Shades of white! 

He was puzzled. IX)es w'hite have shades? 

Yes. The new Dulux Natural 'Miites Collation. 
Bluebell for coolness. Barley for warmth. 

Lily adds a glow. Softness of Rose. 

Apple to refresh. Orchid for elegance. 

The viiiiter shades of pale. 

Fresh from Dulux. 
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bat’s with Dimi^e 
fopadia? Even after hav¬ 
ing amassed a vast fortune 
the actress continues to be 
her stingy worst. 

Recently, Dimple was 
spotted at the Ensemble, 
TOffibay’s most expensive 
designer boutique. The au¬ 
burn-haired actress kept 
cribbing about the exorbi¬ 
tant prices and, finally, set¬ 
tled for an outfit from the 
SO per cent discount rack. 

At least, if Dimple 
showed some consistency in 
this regard, her miserly te- 
haviour would be easier to 
take. But her attitude is , 
quite different when sister 
Simple puts the price tags 
on her star sibling’s clothes. 
Of course, then it is the 
hapless producer’s turn to 
go blue in the face protest¬ 
ing against the prices, while 
the star exercises her pre¬ 
rogative of turning a blind 
eye. 

After all, even little sister 
Simple deserves to rake it 
in on occasions. 

I^eepti Naval need not 
worry too much about 
being turned out of the 
Bombay film industry. Be¬ 
cause the ‘intense’ actress 
can always go in for an 
alternative career in in¬ 
terior decoration. 

Deepti’s house itself is 
ample proof of her good 
taste. Not for her, dhe regu- 
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Uafilmi, HiHtveaurkhehot- 
ron that are all too oom- 
mon in Bombay. 

And the appredatioo her 
house has received firom all 
quarters has made Naval 
quite ambitious. Ambitious 
enough, at least, to want to 
design a farmhouse for 
someone. 

Any takers? 


^^uocess sure seems to 
have gone to Salman 
Khan’s head. Recently on 
the sets of producer Nitin 
Manmohan’s Baaghi the 
other Heartbreak Khan 
had a minor quarrel with 
Asha Sachdev which got 
him into a bad mood. So, 
the brattish Salman yelled 
“pack up” and walked off 
from the sets with the en¬ 
tire unit looking on in 
horror. 

Of course, producer 
iManmohan diplomatically 
k adds that Salman is not a 
w bad kid. He just needs to 

be tackled properly. 

Maybe Sangeeta could 
teach Salman’s producers a 
lesson or two. • 

















Sellii^ Anjali 

GV Films* marketing stra^gy initiates a trend 


H ard-sell has always been part of 
show-biz. But rarely has it gone 
as far as in the south Indian film 
industry. Producer-distributor O. 
Venkateswaran (42) and his younger 
brother Maniratnam (37), the wffiz- 
kid director of Sayakan, have suc¬ 
ceeded in revolutionising the concept 
of movie making and marketing in the 
south. 

Consider the facts: last year G. 
Venkateswaran (popularly known as 
OV in Madras) and his distribution 
company GV nims went public. The 
first time such a thing had happened in 
the 75-year old history of Indian cine¬ 
ma. What’s more, its issue was over¬ 
subscribed three times over with a Rs 
10 share going for Rs 30. 

The decision to go public made 
sense, then, vindicating GV’s creden- 
tfals as a chartered accountant and 
financial wizard. But more impressive 
was the manner in which Manirat- 
nam’s latest film Anjali was marketed 
by his distributor brother. 

The modus operandi adopted by 
GV would have done any advertising 
agency proud. And it certainly suc¬ 
ceeded in whipping up an Anjali ‘fev¬ 
er’, even though the subject of the film 
wasn’t one that spelt box-office suc¬ 
cess. The story revolved around a 
mentally retarded three-year-old and 
tow her upper middle class family 
deals jvith her condition. 

Instead Maniratnam. a great Steven 
Spwiberg fan, adaptto the special 
effects from Poltergeist and ET (chil¬ 
dren on a flying bicycle, etc); roped in 
Illaiyaraaja for the soundtrack (nearly 
two lakh copies of its audio cassettes 
have already been sold); and managed 
to chum out a super success. 

Made at a cost of Rs 1.25 crore, 
At^ is poised to make a profit of 
over Rs 3 crotes. A confident GV 
predicts: ‘The share value of the film 
IS around Rs 30.1 expect it to gp up to 
Rs 45 when the film completes 100 
days." 

Anj^ was, without doubt, the big¬ 
gest commercial success of the year. 
Says GV: “For the fint time we 
marketed a film in India the way 
consumer products like soaps are sold. 
We followed the same techniques 
mistered by Hollywood studios to 


market their films.” ‘Nearly three 
months before the film's release GV 
held a big bash where chief minister 
Karunankthi released foe film’s audio 
cassette. It was advertised as 
Illaiyaraija’s SOOih film, though se¬ 
rious doubts were raised about that 
qpe. But whatever the truth of the 
matter, the public functfon'^^beld to 
felidute Illaiyaraaja set GV back by 
Rs 3 lakhs. Later the songs of the film 
were popularised by radio spots. After 
this inittal publicity hype, GV fol¬ 
lowed up with the release of an AnjaU 
logo—a drawing of the profile^of the 
mentally Ktarded Anjali with her hair 
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release the film, which will do good 
business on the strength of Shyamalee 
and the succes of Anjali." 

But GV achieved the biggest break¬ 
through when he convinced Liptons to 
launch a new biscuit called Anjali 
Milk Anna. Upton proposes to use 
the Anjali logo to popularise the 










down and her hands raised. Unlike 
most distributors, who depend on 
larger than life, hideous cut-outs of 
the stars of their films to draw in the 
crowds, GV put up 80 commercial 
hoardings all over Madras of the 
Anjali logo. 

A month before Anjali was sches 
duled for release, however, GV found 
out that his female lead Shyanulee 
had acted in a Malayalam film, 
Medoott which may well be screened 
before his movie. Realising foat his 
film would lose out if that happened, 
GV bought the dubbing and distribu¬ 
tion rights of Maloot and delayed the 
film, toys foe t^rfomor: “Now I wUI I 




biscuit in south India. Pace Luggages i 
has also decided to market its new 
range of canvas school bags with tto 
AnjaU logo. 

Predictably, the success story of GV 
Film has captured the imagination of a 
host of other producers in Madras 
And the imitators have gone further i 
than GV. For instance. Sajan Vergh- j 
ese is planning to launch a public 
limited company, Saj Vision, where 
stark will work for a fixed salary and a 
percentage of the profits—yet another 
Hollywood odhoept. 

So, in the end, Anjtdi may prove to 
be more than just another hit film. 
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In between her comments, the 
director's assistant walked In with 
Patil's lines for an upcoming scene. 
They had just been written on the set, 
which was standard procedure for In¬ 
dian films. Patil had only a vague idea 
of the story line, but this was not a 
matter for concern. She knew that 
Dance Dance was essentially about a 
brother-and-sistcr song-and-dance act 
and that she played the sister, who got 
raped. It was not the sort of plot that 
would have impressed 
her feminist friends, but 
Patil had already done a 
hall dozen rape scenes 
in her career—a modest 
number in an industry 
that regularly spiced up 
its films with battered 
women for the heroes to 
rescue. "‘Because, you 
see, the man has to be 
the saviour,” Patil said 
sarcastically. “It’s all for 
the sake of the man. The 
women have to continue 
being beaten.” The rest 
! of Dance Dance was a 
! mystery to her ‘Tf you 
I ask me, I honestly don't 
know what happens,” 
she said, shrugging. “It’s 
a normal Hindi film.” 

Smita Patil worked in 
what was without ques¬ 
tion the largest and nut¬ 
tiest film industry in the 
world. Every year, the 
Indian “ilrcam factory” 
churned out close tt) 
feature 1 1 1 m s, 

almost all of them frothy 
romances and bloody 
shoot-'em-ups, in Hindi 
and other regional lan¬ 
guages, for an annual 
paying audience of no 
fewer than five billion. 

That was five times the 
number of people who 
saw the 230 feature films 
produced in 1988 in the 
United States. And even 
though Bombay, like 
Hollywood, had been 
hurt by video piracy and television, 
the dream factory remained in fuP 
production. This was one of the great 
ironies of an industry that always 
appeared on the edge of collapse. In¬ 
dia’s literate upper classes had for 
years avoided the low-brow entertain¬ 
ment of Hindi films in the country's 
nuiHiown cinema halls, and by the late 
1980s, more movies were failing than 


ever before. And yet more movies 
were being made than ever before. 
This of course made no sense. 

A theory in the industry, virtually 
impossible to prove, was that accoun¬ 
tants altered the fiooks so that the 
films seemed to lose money, enabling 
producers to avoid the high Indian 
taxes on profits. Certainly the stars 
were notorious for receiving “black 
money”, or cash fees paid under the 
table^ Whatever the case, real-estate 


speculators, diamond merchants and 
expatriate Indians continued to fi¬ 
nance new films with enormous sums 
of money from outside the industry. 
Like the tycoon in America who buys 
the local baseball team for the prestige 
and the chance to make friends with 
the players, the investor in Indian 
films was not completely rational. The 
glamour of Bombay was hard for 


many investors to resist, and they I 
seemed willing to gamble that lush, ; 
big-screen movies would survive by ! 
offering escape in a country where j 
most people struggled through im- | 
poverished lives on the edge of sur- i 
vival. j 

he three leading commcinal Indi- j 
an actresses throughout the mid ; 
and late 1980s were indisputably j 
Rekha. Dimple Kapadia and Sridevi. | 
Although their positions as numbers ; 

one, two and three ] 
shifted according to 1 
their most recent box- j 
office hits and failures, i 
no other commercial ac- | 
tress came close to 
touching their star quali- i 
ty. When I was in Bom- ; 
bay in the sununer of i 
1986, Rekha, the long- ; 
time queen of the Hindi I 
screen, who had been j 
number one for years, 
had recently been sur- ; 
passed by her younger 
rival, Sridevi (pro- i 
nounced Shrec-day 
vec>. Dimple, as every- ' 
one called her. had re¬ 
cently re-entered the . 
film wcnld after di.s- ; 
astroiis marriage and 
was not yei in the run- : 
nmg. Two \ears later. . 
after Sndevi had sut- j 
fered a tew Imv office | 
flops. Rekha wa> back ; 
on top as number one i 
and eider s'.vacswoman | 
Dimple had come roar- i 
ing back a> well and had | 
at times threatened to •; 
take the number-one j 
spot for herself. This | 
was all sometimes very J 
hard to follow, even for 
those who made a career , 
of it. “We find it difficult j 
to keep up as far as the j 
girls are concerned,” ; 
admitted Nan Hira. the 1 
publishet of Stardust | 
the leading film maga- 
zine. i 

The first actress I met wd> Dimple, j 
who was shooting one afternoon at a | 
bungalow in a high-rent "section of i 
Bombay. Fhis was in the summer of | 
1986. when she was still down on the i 
lower rungs of the film industry . I vcn J 
so, most men. even intelligent, piofes- ' 
sional men who never went to the I 
Hindi films, used to go into raptures I 
over Dimple. When I first saw her onj 
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A slim-hipped, blow-dried hearttbrob g:yrated to a 
disco beat in a kind of subcontinental Saturdny Nig^ht 
Fever with his 17-year-old heroine 
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\ the set, I could see why. She was 
beautiful—tall, shapely, w'ith enor¬ 
mous eves, swollen lips and a dramatic 
cleft in her chin. She was wearing a 
curly long-haired red wig and a green- 
I and-cream silk sari. The film was cal¬ 
led Insaaf, or “Justice,*' and Dimple 
played twin sisters, one a nightclub 
singer, the other a doctor. Naturally 
the singer was raped, then jumped off 
a building nut of shame. When i ar- 
! rived on the set. Dimple was in the 
< middle nt a scene, shot in a bedroom, 

! in whn..h rhe nightclub singer was tell- 
in,z ''i.: iuv * 1 , .1 former college piofes- 
sl ■; that she had just aborted his child. 
When the it ' er asked w'hy, she replied 
. That it V' .1' .<itsc thev were nof*|kus4 


Another marriage was not in her future 
since she, too, was involved with an actor 
who, she said, would never leave his wife 


band and wife. The lover, by now 
extremely agitated, declared his love 
and asked for her hand in marriage, at 
which point the singer admitted that 
she had made up the abortion story 
and that she jwas still carrying his 
child. At the melodramatic conclusion 
of the scene. Dimple burst into real 
tears. 

“It just happens sometimes," she 
said afterward in her dressing n om, 
still sniffling. “That scene was from 
within. Until yesterday, I didn’t know 
where this character was at. But now 
I’m getting it. She wanted to be an 
actress and she couldn't make it, so 
she got into this nightclub scene." I 
asked her about her attempt to make a 
comeback after her failed marriage. 
“The comeback has been no com¬ 
eback," she said flatly. “I don’t know 
what people were expecting from 
me." Dimple had the straightforward, 
no-excuses manner of someone who 
had been through too much to put up 
a front. At least her life had provided 
abundant material for the scene she 
had just played. 

At the age of fourteen she had star¬ 
red in Hobby, u love story that became 
one of the industry's all-time hits. The 
film made Dimple into a sensation, 
-Lbut instead of using it to launch her 


I career, she married, at 
the age of fifteen, the 
country’s most popular 
j leading man at the time, 

,11111^^ Rajesh Khanna. Ffe 

V promptly told his new 
wife that her acting days 
were over. “My husband 
believed that my place 

' was at home," Dimple 
said. "It was not a hus- 
band-wife rela- 
||||iX2|j||B tionship—it was father- 

daughter." After two 
' children and ten years of 
marriage,she finally 
^ walked out. “It's a big 

* ^rigma to leave a man," 
she said. "I didn’t expect 
to be accepted. But after 
I left him, it made 
tremendous difference 
to me. The best part was 
that 1 was earning my 
milllllllllllim own bread." could see 
by now that Dimple was 

V future clearly pleased with her 
an actor outburst of tears in the 
f his wife previous scene. “That 

one shot gave me a lot ol 
pleasure," she said. 
“That kind of high I’ve 
never been able to experience with 
anything else in my life. And if I can 
get that high twice or thrice a year -I 
just love It. ' Another marriage was 
not in her future since she, too. was 
involved with an actor who she said 
would “never” leave his wife. I asked 
her why she stayed in the relationship. 
“I don’t owe anything to anyone,” she 
said. “If Tm happy, I’m going to do 
it." 

Some days later I mtM Rekha, a 
stunning 32-year-old beauty, who that 
summer had seen her career eclipsed 
by her young friend Sridevi, in a wide¬ 
ly discussed Indian version of All Ab¬ 
out Eve . liven worse, the dreaded 
Sridevi had the effrontery to be linked 
romantically with the leading man, 
who was said to have been Rekha’s 
lover of many years. I decided it 
would be best to bring up a less in¬ 
cendiary topic first, so in Rekha’s 
dressing room one muggy evening I 
began by asking her about one of her 
favourite subjects—Rekha, a mythic 
being she had come to see as larger 
than herself. “Nobody can take my 
position, not even myself," she 
announced to me as she draped her 
forehead with jewels for an upcoming 
scene. “Not even the human being 
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that I am can ever take 
Rekha's position. No. 
That is only for her. She 
has taken that position 
for life.” Although she 
viewed herself as a dei* 
ty, Rekha was warm, 
friendly and so talkative 
that it was difficult to 
guide the conversation 
to a new topic. Listening 
to her voice, however, 
was lovely. She had 
learned to speak English 
with a smooth, almost 
musical upper-class In¬ 
dian accent that veered 
toward the British. 

The goddess had ar¬ 
rived in Bombay from 
south India more than a 
decade before as “a 
round ball of flesh", as 
Rekha herself said. But 
she had ambition, she 



I 


I 


! 

i 

\ 

i 
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had street smarts and, 
most important, she had 
the quality called oomph 
in Bombay, which was 
the powerful sex appeal 
necessary for success. So 
her movies did well. As 


‘Tf you ask.” said Patil of Dance Dance. "1 
honestly don’t know wliat happens. It's a 
normal Hindi film” 


years passed, Rekha slowly trans¬ 
formed herself, changing her make¬ 
up, learning how to dress and slim¬ 
ming down with the help of Jane Fon¬ 
da’s workout videos. Soon she was 
starring in movies with Amitabh Bach- 
chan, the male megastar Even upper- 
class housewives went to their beauty 
salons and said they wanted to look 
like Rekha—full lips, dark, dramatic 
eyes, lustrous black hair. At the same 
time, the gossip magazines were chro¬ 
nicling Rckha's depressions, tantrums 
and periods of Garbo-likc reclusive¬ 
ness, which merely added to her 
appeal. When she did speak, she had 
the unfortunate habit of saying what¬ 
ever came into her head, revealing on 
several occasions that all she read was 
Cosmopolitan magazine and Archie 
comic books. But then Rekha hit .'^0 
and was immediately branded as ''ag¬ 
ing” by male audiences, who prefer¬ 
red, she said, “a child-woman, impish, 
bubbly, voluptuous”. Rekha insisted 
to me that she still had that kind of 
appeal, but the talk in the industry was 
that she had in fact become, after all 
her workouts, much too sleek for the 
tastes of the masses. This set the stage 
for Sridevi, the more recent arrival out 
of south India, who was every bit as 
plump, popular and savvy as Rekha 


had been a decade before. Suddenly it 
was Sridevi's face that appeared on 
movie posters across India. Only 21- 
one years old that summer, Sridevi 
I had already signed up for more movies 
than Rekha, which had earned her the 
title of Miss Number One in Bombay. 
“She’s one of the number ones, ' 
Rekha corrected, with a tiny frown. 
“There are a lot of number ones." 
Both she and Sridevi continued to 
insist that they were friends, and they 
made a big fuss of greeting each other 
in public. A year before, when 1 had 
been on a plane from Madras to 
Delhi, 1 had watched as Sridevi and 
Rekha unexpectedly ur i: to each 
other on the same flight They 
squealed with delight across the cabin, 
throwing the rest of the passengers 
into an uproar. Such behavior was 
great entertainment for their fellow 
actresses in Bombay, who believed 
that the two were obsessed with each 
other and actually imitated each other 
in their films. T^e friendship, these 
other actresses told me, was more like 
de/efi/e—Sridevi was so afraid of 
Rckha's venom and Rekha was so 
fearful of Sridevi’s success that the two 
refrained from clawing at each other 
in public. Rekha, though, had her 
moments. 



“She’s a cute kid,” Rekha said when i 
1 finally got around to raising the issue ' 
of Sndcv’.'s success. “She came into | 
the industry at a time when 1 was ! 
thinking of stepping out. People mis- | 
sed me so much, and she almost had I 
perfect timing in filling that gap. She is i 
very intelligent. Of course, she’s much \ 
more immature than me, but in no | 
time she'll learn." * 

I 

( found Miss Number One at another 
studio in Bombay, impatiently wait¬ 
ing for her next scene on the set of Mr 
India, a big-budget special-effects film 
with a bizarre plot twist in which she j 
played a reporter for a newspaper 1 
called The Crimes of India who falls in j 
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icctcd on*screen She 
was merely a young girl, 
prett\ and plump, who 
had become an object of 
fantasy for her fans in 
the Miuth who liked her 
that way. "I hale being a 
fatty,*' she sighed. '‘But 
if I were skinny. my fans 
in the south would kick 
me out. ‘ Most Indian 
actresses were equally 
fleshy, and even those 
viewed as slender were 
20 pounds overweight 
by n(>llywood stan¬ 
dards. Only Rekha 
worked out at a health 
club The others spent 
lots of time telling film 
maga/mes about the ex¬ 
ercise programs thev fol¬ 
lowed at home, but 1 
hail my doubts I hc de¬ 
sired look tor an actress 
m the film industry was 
soft and luscious, which 
implied leisure and 
wealth, a nd so pa ra ted 
her from the lower elas- 



h>\e with an imisihie m.'ui I he sei. a 
futuristic eoMin of .tlurninium toil that 
looked like Star \K'ar\ run amek. 
appeared to be the head(|ii,irters of a 
diabolical villain, fhe piv>duceis had 
hopes for a blockbuster, and when A/r 
India was released a ye.ir laier. it 
quickly became a hie siimmoitirne hit 
I dragged an Indian friend B.m lbs 
sell, to see it with hil Bim wv>rk'd at 
the World Hank m Delhi, had a son m 
an American iiniversilv and was fine 


of the many Indians who had shipped 
going to the cinema halls years before. 


When she came to Bombay, she said, slie 
was *‘a round ball of flesh”. But she slowly 
transformed herself, chang'ing* her 
make-up and slimming down 


ses in the villages, where 
the Wfunen were muscu¬ 
lar and thin 

Srulevi began acting 
when she was five and 
had appeared in more 
than lt)d films. She 
routmelv worked 15 


I 1 think sfie looked upon our excursion j hours a day, seven days a week, and 
! as a minor adventure. “I haven't been insisted she never tired of it "I love 


m this theater since 1 was m ctdlege," . this profession,” she told me sweetly, 
she told me as wc took our seats. I'he I it ssuch a beautiful thing Sometimes 
theater was hot, gritty and smelly, but I feel I shi>uld lake a day off. but by 
the movie, which had received some- | the afternoon. I gel restless " It was 
thmt! better than the usual disdainful i onlv in recent years that she had 


reviews, turned out to be absurd fun. ! learned Emglishandgamedsfimcinde- 
Much ot its success was due to Sridevi, peridencc* “Now I talk to the press 
who was charismatic on-screen, espe- i without my mummy,” she informed 
cially in one memorable song-and- i me. C learly she hati picked up a few 
dance number when she was costumed tricks since then, because when I 


' Bombay-style m a clinging gold lame 
I now n with a matching gold headdress 
Back on the set in Bombay, howev- 
i er, the Mr Indta star had been in a bad 
. mood, annoyed with her director for 
I keeping her until eight at night when 
, she had been up since dawn. But when 
1 I asked Sridevi about her rival Kckha, 

! the nniation gave way to a little-girl 
; innocence. “Wc don’t have any prob- 
! Icms between us.” she told me with a 
wide-cv'd Uiok. She wa.s collapsed on 
tac bed in her dressing room, a dusty 
refuge tilled with costumes and half- 
eaten sandwiches, and up close had 
noiu- of the seductive magic she pro- 


; asked her again about Rekha. Sridevi 
i was as evasive as a C'ongiess party 
pf)li!ician “She’s very mtciested in 
her work.’ she said of Rekha. “She 
has a very lovely face.' 

In order to find out what was really 
going on between the two women, I 
made an appointment back in Delhi to 
see Amitabh Bachchan, the star who 
was at that time also a member of 
Parliament. At 44, he remained the 
single biggest phenomenon in the his¬ 
tory of Indian film. I found him in his 
subtly decorated beige-and-cream 
office, all six feet of him folded into an 
expensively upholstered chair 
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He had bedroom eyes 
and a gentle manner and 
in person turned out to 
be nothing like the 
Rambo he played on¬ 
screen. He had grown 
up in cultivated sur¬ 
roundings as the .son of a 
well-known poet and 
scholar in Allahabad 
and was a close child¬ 
hood friend of Rajiv 
Gandhi. Despite his pri¬ 
vileged background, he 
had risen to stardom as 
the quintessential 
cinematic “angry young 
man'\ whose swagger¬ 
ing manner and con¬ 
tempt for social niceties 
made him a symbol for 
an alienated generation 
of rnosie-gocrs who had 
loft the villages and 
struggled to find work in 
the cities “My tan is the 
man im the street who’s 
looking to make it m 
life," Bachvhan said. 
“I vc alwLtys played the 
underdog who has sing¬ 
le-handedly risen above 
all obstacles. ' 



went through hell.” said Azmi, "but it 
was only in the final analysis that 1 felt 
that nothing* was worth giving* up my 
man for*’ 


At the height of his man for’’ 

success. Bachdiaii was 
making so many movies 
at the same time that he 
had had to "die * three 

limes in one day - -shot twice and i lees that were estimated as high as SI 
stabbed once, l it was deadly.” he : million per film (Sridevi, the highest- 


said.) Several vcais before, w'hen he 
really almost died performing a stunt 
on a set, the nation went into mourn¬ 
ing. Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
paid her respects at the hospital, and 
All India Radio broadcast bulletins on 
Bachchan’s vital signs as people fasted 
and prayed nationwide, it's some¬ 
thing I can never forget. ‘ he said. 
When he recovered, he found he was a 
bigger star than ever. In P1S4. his 
friend Rajiv asked him to run hu a 
Parliament scat against a particularIv 
|M>werful and entrenched incumbent. 
Bachchan won easily, but after the 
election he never had the political 
impact that people expected, and by 


million per film (Sridevi. the highest- . 
paid actress, made onlv about ! 
.S150.IKIO per tilm ) 

I talked with Bachchan in his office 
foi an hour, and he .seemed happy to ; 
hold forth on the subject of films. 
Kckha and Sridevi. rather than discus^^ ' 
his political headaches. Fvn years. 
Rekha and Bachchan were the un- ! 
heatable couple of Indian films, and 
the gossip magazines continued t(' . 
write that the on-screen cicctricitv 
between them was ciackling otf-screcn 
as well. Bachchan was said to have : 
everted a sophisticating influence on ; 
Kckha. helping to ]'H>lish her to her i 
present sheen. B«ichchan. who was j 
manied. casually denied any rcia- } 



B188 he had resigned amid allegations, j tumship with her. "Why only Rekha? 
never proven, that he was evading | he a.skcd me. “Why not the rest of 
taxes by using his brother, a resident ! them?' 


of Switzerland, to funnel his fuiiunc 
out of the country. Hi.s health had also 
suffered, and he was undergoing treat¬ 
ment for myasthenia gravis, a muscu- 
•ar disease. But throughout it all, he 
had continued his acting career, for 


them?' ! 

Rekha had rather unconvmcinglv ; 
denied the relationship too. although 
she did say, “I wish I were’" involved 
with Bachchan. She had never mar¬ 
ried. She also spoke very passionately 
about the married man who had been 


in her life tor years, hut whom she j 
never named. “lt‘s a lot ot pain, no i 
matter how independent you are, * she : 
said, it's all very nice to live in a j 
dream sequence and say. *Oh. you arc ; 
the mistress and you're having the ; 
best, you're more enticing and desii- i 
able to your man'. No, no no You're i 
giving up a lot j 

O ne actress who Kept some dis- j 
tance from the glamour scene j 
was Shabana A/mi. the winner of ^ 
more acting awards than anv other 
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female star and^ in my mind, the 
reigning feminist conscience of Hindi 
films. More than most others , she had 
the ability to look at the curious world 
of the Indian actress with a degree of 
perspective and irony. Azmi was a 
serious artist who began her career in 
India's highbrow art films, then cros¬ 
sed over into the commercial cinema 
because, she said. **1 saw it as some¬ 
thing that would get me stardom." 
That it did, and her fees increased, 
although Azmi could never command 
the prices of Sridevi. Instead she 
shuttled between the serious cine¬ 
ma and shlock and argued that the 
name she made for herself in her 
popular movies brought more atten¬ 
tion to the small-budget films in which 
she played strong women who fought 
back. 

i I first met Azmi at her beach 
cottage, a small house of dark wood 
that was decorated not in the usual 
Bombay style of gilt and chrome but 
with Indian textiles and other folk 
crafts. Azmi was M and had an 
intelligent face, striking but not classi¬ 
cally beautiful. She was m many ways 
India's version of Meryl Streep, and 
Meryl Streep was in fact her favorite 
actress. Her status as an “artist", 
however, had not made her insuffer¬ 
able, and she turned out to he lively, 
gossipy and no more narcissistic than 
anyone else. 

Azmi, like so many others, had 
fallen in love with a married man. But 
because she was a "serious" actress 


who espoused feminism, the gossip 
press made more of the affair than 
usual. Some fans even called her a 
hypocrite. "Here is a woman," Azmi 
said of herself, “who believes in li¬ 
beration and women's rights, and then 
she just goes and snatches a man away 
from his wife?" Her case was more 
convoluted than most. The man, one 
of the industry's top screenwriters, 
was a lifelong Muslim who ended his 
first marriage by making the simple 
unilateral declaration prescribed by 
Muslim law. As a feminist, Azmi said, 
she found it difficult to accept his 
divorce because she felt Muolim reli¬ 
gious law was unfair to women. But 
love triumphed and she married him 
anyway. "I went through hell," she 
said, ‘it was only in the final analysis 
that I felt that nothing was worth 
giving up my man for." Azmi had 
been able to ignore social conventions 
because of the unique culture in which 
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she lived. "Actresses come into po\^- 
er, and then they have the ability to 
make choices, which most women in 
India don’t," she said. This was the 
real advantage of being an actress in 
India, I thought, and Azmi was one of 
the few with a star’s status who had 
the intelligence to articulate !t. "An 
actress is treated like a real peison." 
she went on. “.She’s handling her 
finances, she's employing people. In a ■ 
sense, she's totally equal to a man. 
And you realize you have this in you. 
despite your sheltered existence and 
your cultural heritage. And you say. 
‘Ail right, if men have the freedom 
why can't we?"' j 

The melodramas in the actresses’ j 
private lives didn’t stop anyone from ! 
buying tickets to see them, of course. 

In a country as poor us India, the stars 
were so fantastically out of reach that 
they really were idols, allowed to 
behave in ways that would not be 
accepted among ordinary mortals. 
The movies may have been moral 
guides, but the lives of the stars 
proved that people in India liked to 
have it both ways. The fans delighted 
in the scandals of the actresses in the 
same way that Indians had always 
loved the legends of their promiscuous 
deities. In that sense, the stars were 
simply continuing a tradition as old as 
the Hindu myths. "Clandestine rela- 
tionshij^ have existed from time im* 
memorial," Amitabh Bachchan said. 
"Most of our gods have had two 
wives." • 
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Buddhism is best 

Channel Four telecasts yet another controversial film on India 


T he Western media remain obses¬ 
sed with Indian stereotypes. 
Poverty, dowry deaths, floods 
and untouchability remain favourite 
(hemes. British television audiences, 
for instance, know almost all there is 
to know about untouchability in India. 

A few months back Channel Four 
television screened Mir«, Hammer- 
mesh's film Caste At Birth. Well- 
researched and slickly directed the 
film made a powerful impact on 
viewers. 

But no sooner had the rave reviews 
about the Hammermesh film petered 
out than Channel hour came up with 
another movie on the same subject. 
But, to he fair, this film. In The 
Footsteps Of Amhedkar. was fairlv 
unique, instead of concentrating on 
bedevilling India's caste system, it 
dealt with those untouchables who 
had converted to Buddhism. The 
choice of Dennis I jngwood—a former 
British army private who became a 
devoted follower of Ambedkar and is 
now one of Britain's leading senior 
Buddhists—as narrator, made perfect 
sense. 

Lingwood, born in England in 1926, 
was posted to India where he pro¬ 
ceeded to desert the army in 1947. For 
the next 20 years he travelled in India 
compleiclv iK'rcfi of any material pos¬ 
sessions. initially, even without a pass- 
port. 

Gradually he was drawn into the 
Indian way of life. He was ordained a ! 
Buddhist monk (his name became 
Sangharakshita, protector of the 
order) and he founded a monastry in 
which he lived and taught. Here he 
met Dr Bhimrao Ramji Ambedkar, 
the creator of the Indian Constitution, 
who later inspired him to return to 
England, with the express purpose of 
setting up a Buddhist order. 

Not only did Lingwood succeed in 
setting up such an order, he also 
established a supporting charitable 
organisation, the Friends of the West¬ 
ern Buddhist Order. 

In The Footsteps Of Ambedkar deals 
with Sangharakshita's return to India 
in 1988 to pay homage to Ambedkar. 
It is an emotional homecoming. 
Ambedkar had died within six weeks 
of becoming a Buddhist in 19S6 and it 


had been left to Sangharakshita to 
organise the conversion of the un¬ 
touchables. He had worked with them 
for eleven years before returning to 
England. 

Sangharakshita’s bold remarks on 


Elephanta. The scene concludes with 
the monk saying “Holy men were nev¬ 
er excluded from entering a holy 
place. .” 

The monk then stands outside (he 
Bibi Ka Maqbara in Aurangabad and 







A acme IlM Sangharakshita r^mii to Indki^ 


Hinduism and Islam (“Hinduism has 
no heart. It does not think in terms of 
upliftment of those who live at the 
bottom of the social system," And 
“Islam has appeal because it is given 
to fanaticism.") led the Indian govern¬ 
ment, Congress (1) at (hat time, to | 
refuse permission to the Western crew j 
to shoot in the country. Producer- | 
director Bob Muilan and his aew | 
were initially refused a permit and | 
although his crew managed to walk : 
through customs with the camera and | 
recorder, their film-stock batteries j 
and other acces.sories were cortfiscated I 


proceeds to denounce Islam for its 
fanaticism. He has a harsh woid for 
Christianity, too, because it believes 
in one supreme God. Buddhism is the 
only forward looking religion in the 
world because it dt>cs not believe in 
one God. he savs. 


Sangharakshita continues his di- 
I atribe. Gandhi and Ambedkar are 
j compared and predictably Ambedkar 
i comes off better. The monk concedes 
i that both men shared a concern for 
1 humanity but Gandhi wanted to pre- 
I serve the caste system whereas 
Ambedkar wanted to demolish it. 


- , J -- - --- , I y^iiiucuiviti wanieu iii uciuuii: 

for a week. The determined uny. Ultimately Ambedkai had to 


however, managed to obtain film 
stock locally and started shix>ting with 
the help of a 12-volt rickshaw battery. 
And eventually, it didn’t just make 
Ambedkar. It also managed to shoot a 
second film on Bhagwan Rajneesh 
during this trip. 

While the film itself lacks the power 
and sentiment of Hammermesh's 
Caste At Birth and the dialogue is for 
the most part quite muffled, Multan 
achieves a certain poignancy in such 
scenes as when Sangharakshita is 
turned away from a tfindu temple in 


refuge in Buddhism when he could not 
fight the Hindu caste system. The 
monk concludes by calling untoucha¬ 
bility worse than apartheid because it 
has the sanction of age-old Hindu 
scriptures. 

Not the sort ot film vou would like 
to sec on a Satinda> c\cning But it 
does succeed in pfOicv.lnu! .» tew up. 
pleasant home truths—\vitho;u caus¬ 
ing too many pci)t>k' nvach Th¬ 
ence. • 

Shrwbani Basu/London 
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GO FOR GOLD 

The Indian squad gears up for the 
Beijing Asian Games 


F or once, the names of the 
Indian .squad were 
announced on time. And no. 
there wasn't any politicking 
and lobbying for a berth in 
i the Beijing-bound team either. Not 
i surprisingly then, this raised hopes 
that the Indians would come up with a 
i far better performance in the forth- 
. coming Asian Games than they had on 
! the last couple of occasions. Morale in 
j the training camp at Bangalore was 
; high as the various sportspersons de- 
! dared that their timings were better 
I than ever before and that the coun- 
; try's tally of medals was sure to go up. 

; I’his confidence wasn’t just shared by 
i their coaches: even the deputy minis- 
i ter for sports declared (see box inter¬ 
view) that India would win as many as 
40-50 medals. 

At the Seoul Games, star athlete 
P.T. Usha had picked up five gold 
medals. And even this time round, the 
country's hopes were pinned on her. 
The general assessment of experts was 
that Usha had a fair chance of clocking 
the best timing in the 400 and 200 
metres sprint, but would face a tough 
fight in the 100 metres. Usha, for her 
part, was confident that she would be 
able to shake off her bad patch and go 
for gold. Her toughest challenge, she 
said, came from the Chinese, but she 
could deal with them, *i will just be 
i running in the 100 metres for a chance 
at a medal,” she admitted bravely. 
But, in this race, Zenia Ayrton, the 
up-and-coming sprinter, is expected to 
perform well. 

Since three Indian atheletes, Usha, 
Ashwini Nachappa and Zenia Ayrton 
now run the 100 metres in under 12 
seconds, the Indian squad stands a 
i good chance of grabbing the gold in 
the 4x400 metres relay. Also. P.T. 
Usha will be participating in the 4x 100 
metres relay with her Kerala compan¬ 
ions and their chances look bright in 
that event. 

The 25'member athletic squad, 
then, was the best bet as far as medals 
went. Said Uday Prabhu, lue coach 
for the male sprinters: '*The squad will 
come back with at least 16 medals. 
Some of them will surely be gold.” 
Among the Jl^al prospects is Baha¬ 



dur Prasad, the policemcn-turned- 
athlete from Uttar Pradesh, who 
hopes to prune his timing to 3 minutes 
and 35 seconds in the 1.500 metres in 
Beijing. 

In June, this year, the Indian hock¬ 
ey team had beaten the Pakistanis in 
the final of the BMW tournament in 
Holland, xyith the score reading 4-2. 
The psychological advantage thus 
gained should stand them in good 
stead at the Asiad, where they will be 
up against Korea, Malaysia, China, 
Japan and, of course, Pakistan, on the 
dreaded astro-turf. Said coach Jaman 
Lai Sharma: 'if the players think that 
they can be slack even m the first five 
minutes while playing on astro-turf 
they are mi.staken. There may be two 
goals in the interim and they would be 
out of the game.” 

What will work to the team’s advan¬ 



tage, according to Sharma, is the fact 
that the substitute players this time 
round are as talented as the original 
1 ’. Said the coach: “WhtMi the game is 
on, the trainer will have no hesitation 
in calling in any of the substitutes. 
And that is a great feeling.” 

The authorities alsf» expect their 
spi7rtpersons to be among the medals 
in such events .is aicherv, kavakmg, 
canoeing, rowing, tennis, and at a 
crunch, boxing. Despite the fact that 


^ We should 
get 40-50medals” 

Deputy minister for sports, Bhakta Charan Das, 
on India's prospects at the Asiad 


Sunday: How do you rate India’s 
chaaces bi the forthcomiag Asian 
Games? 

Bhakta Charan Das: I think our 
chances will be much better than in 
the last Asiad. In terms of medals, 
I think we should be able to get 
between 40*50. The government 
has given a lot of attention towards 
the preparations and 1 myself have 
been monitoring the progress at the 
camps every week. 

Q: Bat some top athletes like Recih 
Abraham, Z^nta Ayrton and 
Adiwanl Nachappa could not qaal* 
Ify for^^r Individual eveats. 

A: Many of them had personal 
l^obiems. Some of the girls, have 
got married and had some pemnal 
physical problems. But .the new 
athletes are doing better than 


them. There is talent everywhere in 
the country, only it has to be 
identified. I think the time has 
come when we should start talent- 
spotting from the junior and sub* 
junior levels. 

Q: Why do feoude athletes dombi* 
ate these days? How cook we doa.*( 
have a top male athlete? 










NiTINAAl 


Testing positive 

Is Indian sport free of the drug menace? 


T here couldn't have been a 
worse moment for Indian 
sport. Weightlifter Subrata Pal 
won the gold medal at the 1989 
Auckland Commonwealth 
Games, only to have bis urine sam- 
pie test positive for steroids. Pal 
returned to his country in disgrace. 

But, if recent events in Banga¬ 
lore are anything to go by, Pal's 
was not an isolated case. Urine 
samples of the various sportsper- 
sons at the Asian Games training 
camp were sent to a laboratory in 
South Korea and three of the 
women weightlifters tested posi¬ 
tive. 

While the officials at Bangalore 
are intent on hushing up the posi¬ 
tive tests, athletes and coaches are 
far more forthcoming about the 
use of steroids and anabolic drugs, 
'*1 know some Chinese girls took 
drugs during the 8(K) metres race in 


the Asian Track and Field Meet.'’ i 
said P T. Usha. j 

O.P. Nambiar, Usha’s coach, \ 

agrees that performance-enhancing | 

drugs are taken by most athletes. | 

But that doesn't worry him: ‘i I 
have myself seen coaches inject I 
drugs in athletes in Prague and | 
other places. But you see. if today 
Usha is running 11.39 seconds ( KK) j 
metres) and the others are clocking | 
12 seconds and taking drugs, she | 
cannot be defeated. I 

Nambiar may be quite sanguine, ! 

but the authorities are taking the | 
yet unsystematic use of drugs by j 

the country’s sportsmen with the j 

right degree of seriousness. The 
first drug-testing laboratory of in¬ 
ternational standards is to be set up 
at the Jawaharlal Nehru Stadium, 

New Delhi. And. it is hoped, that 
once it becomes operational, it will 
be easier to prevent drug intake- 



At tiMi training camp: going through 
their paces 

the lawn tennis squad hasn’t had much 
success in the four previous Asiads, 
there arc high expectations of it, 
especially since the recent perform¬ 
ances of Lcanclei Pacs and Zeeshan 
All have been ver\ heartening. 

Two disciplines—women's weight 
lifting and kabbadir—^are being intro¬ 
duced at the Beijing Games and in 
both India has medal hopes. Kabaddi 


A: There is no doubt that the girls 
have been beating the boys. But 
the authorities are not choosing the | 
right boys. For example, in the , 
tribal pockets, boys are used to 
walking 40-50 kilometres a day. 
Those are the sort of boys who 
should be picked up. That is why 
boys do so well in athletics in 
Kenya. So just as prospective 
champions are picked up for 
archery in India, they should be 
picked up for athletics too. 

Q: How do you propose to end the 
lOA (Indian Otymplc Association) 
tolbroglio? 

A: It all depends on what the 
Supreme Court decides. In the 
interest of the nation we are hoping 
that the final verdict would be 
. expedited. 

Are you happy with the annual 
budgelary ailoca^ns for your de- 
poHment? 

A: It has yet to be cleared by the 
Planning Commission. But you 
know that the country's economic 
Edition is at its worst and that 
inllati^ Is vef7 sa I cannot 

iUNOAv 


IS, of course, a traditional Indian 
sport, and only six countries have sent 
m their entries for the event. But even 
the country’s strong women, Kunjrani 
Devi (44 kilo category) and Jotsana 
Dutla (82 kilo category) prominent 
among them, arc expected to add at 
least 10 medals to the final tally 

D espite the upbeat mood in the 
training camp, the arrangements 
are far from perfect. In fact, even 
month before the date of departure 
for Beijing, most of the athletes had 
not received their sprinting spikes. Of 
course, deputy minister for sports 
Bhakta Charan Das was assured on his 
visit to the Bangalore croitp that the 
spikes “were on their way” But as is 
usual with assurances handed out to 
ministers, this one turned out to be 
false as well. 

Asked Uday Prabhu, the coach of 
the male athletic team: “A pair of 
good imp(.)rted spikes hardly costs Rs 
1,000 each. And according to the 
arrangement agreed upon, each 
athlete is supposed to get a pair every 
six months. I'ell me. why should they 
have to wait for such a small thing.” 

The hockey team had much the 
same complaint. Team doctor S.A. 
Cruze disclosed that the boys were yet 
to get standard astro-turf hockey balls 


and shoes. ‘ For a pre-Asiad camp like 
ours, the government should have 
made arrangements for a bucketful ol 
«istro-turf hockey balls.” he said 'But 
all we have is two or three balls the 
players arranged for them.selves.' 

Even P.T Usha and coach Namb- j 
lar, w'ho are by all accounis accorded 1 
five-star treatment, hav^ fheir share of 
grouses. According to Nambiar, the 
Indian team always looks shabbv dur¬ 
ing the opening ceremony because 
uniforms are never ready on time. 
During the Asian Track and Field 
Meet, he reveals, the van with the 
uniforms drove up just as the team 
was ready for the marchpast. And 
then, it turned out that all the uni¬ 
forms were of the same size, ‘it is 
always the Indian athletes who have | 
buttons missing from their jackets or | 
arc wearing oversized trousers,” 
Nambiar agonises. Usha discloses, 
amidst much laughter, that the uni¬ 
form she wore actually belonged to an 

! official. 

> But, then, as the Indian authorities 
would undoubtedly argue, good 
clothes do not an athlete make." Fair 
enough, but how far can our sprinters 
go without proper spikes? 

Well get the answer to that one 
when the Games commence. • 
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If s not cricket 

The BedTAzhar row sparks off yet another controversy 


M ohammad Azharuddin 
executed majestic 
drives right through 
the season m England. 
And his century at 
{ I ord's was one of the best ever. But 
; played his master stroke after 

i coming back to India. In his typically 
j cool manner, Azhar told newsmen 
: that the Board of Control for Cricket 
i in India (BCCI) should abolish the 
I post of a cricket manager. 

1 This was the first time that anybody 
i had dared criticise Bishcn Singh Bcdi, 
the manager of the Indian cricket 
team-'-even indirectly. That the Indi- 
; an captain, who is generally regarded 
as a 'good hoy*' should have been so 
provoked, has made the BCCI sit up. 

“This is strictly a personal point of 
view,” Board president B.N. Dutt 
hastily clarified, distancing the orga¬ 
nisation from Azhar’s devastating re¬ 
marks. But It came as no surprise to 
the media, who had followed the 
recent I nd ia-ngla nd series. 
Apparently. Bcdi did not bother to 
take “some of the load off* AzhaCs 
shoulders as he had promised. 

Instead, Bedi—ever impulsive and 
foul-tempered—only made matters 
worse for Azhar, who was captaining a 
series for the second time. The 
first rest match had already begun 
when Bedi told newsmen that he had 
nothing to do with Azhar’s decision to 
send Iingland in to bat, after India had 
won the toss at the Lord’s in London. 
Local journalists were thrilled. It gave 
them a good story, but it triggered off 
shock waves in the Indian camp. It 
seemed inconceivable that the cricket 
manager wa>uld publicly run down his 
own captain. 

Intikhab Alam, the manager of 
Paki.stan's cricket team, was shocked 
at Bedi's behaviour. “A manai*er is 
there to support his captain,'" said 
Alam. “In the dressing r(K)m, he has 
every right to make his dissent clear. 
Never publicly And if it occurs, it not 
only shows a lack of confidence, but 
sends all the wrong signals. He added: 
“I wouldn’t have done a Bedi.” 

There was, however, more to fol¬ 
low. Even before stumps were drawn 


on the last day of the Lord’s match, 
Bedi sparked off yet another con¬ 
troversy. This time, by lambasting 
Sunil Gavaskar for turning down 
Marylebonc Cricket Club’s (MCC) 
offer of a life membership. Bedi wrote 
an open letter to Gavaskai, where he 
mentioned that the entire Indian com¬ 
munity in England had been shamed 
by his action. Moreover, added Bcdi, 
he had also let down the Indian team. 

This was far from the truth. In fact, 
Indian players only learnt the next 
morning that they had been “let 
down " by the Little Master. Said 
A/har: “Gavaskar’s refusal wasn’t dis¬ 
cussed. The team has absolutely no 
comment on the matter...We’re here 
to play cricket. Our brief doesn't 
cover acceptance and refusal of MCC 
memberships.” 

The Briti.sh tabloids went to town 
on this, and the story doing the rounds 
was that Bedi was being paid by the 
tabloids. 


T hen came the second Test, at 
Manchester. And another con¬ 
troversy erupted. This time, however, 
It was Bedi’s off-the-record comments 
which were published in The Sunday 
Times. Apparently, the cricket mana¬ 
ger had critid.sed some of Azhar’s 
field placements in the presence of a 
few scribes. 

Bcdi swore that he would sue the 
journalist—but this did not move 
Azhar, who maintained—rightly— 
that the appropriate place to “flay 
field placements was in a team meet¬ 


ing. Besides, say insiders, Bedi contri¬ 
buted little to strategy. 

Obviously. Azhar’s suggestion that 
the cricket manager’s post be abo¬ 
lished stems from his disenchantment 
with Bedi's style of functioning. 

However, it makes good cricketing 
sense to have a manager. One who 
looks after the team, chalks out 
strategy. But it is imperative that both 
the captain and the manager of the 
team are on the same 
wavelength. “If they arc not,” as 
former England skipper Mike Brear- 
ley noted, “it will mean disaster..." In 
retrospect, it appears that it did. 

Pernaps. the BCCI gave the job to 
the wrong man. Even if one ignores 
Bedi’s indiscretions such a.s scrapping 
with Gavaskar, his team’s pcformancc 
has hardly been something to write 
home about. One of his first state¬ 
ments on taking charge was: “Nine 
months is long enough to produce a 
baby. And so it should be long enough 


to prove myself. I have to produce the 
results and 1 gue.ss my performance 
will be judged, football manager style, 
by the results 1 produce.” 

The cricket manager’s post will not 
be abolished, but Azhar’s outburst 
ensured that Bedi will not get an 
extension. Bishen Singh Bedi was an * 
extraordinary cricketer, and is re¬ 
garded as one of the all-time greats. 

Unfortunately, however, good 
cricketers do not necessarily make 
good managers. • 
l0k0ndrmPrmtapBM A MMh m 
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CAPITAL MATTERS 


ANURAG MATHUR 



Thou Shalt... 


The Indian bureaucrat's ten commandments 


t isn't as easy being a 
bureaucrat as outside 
ers seem to imagine. 
The general impress¬ 
ion is that a success¬ 
ful bureaucrat is one 
who has mastered the 
art of ignoring files. There is, howev¬ 
er, much more to it than that, particu¬ 
larly at the senior levels. 

The first rule is: "Thou shall go by 
precedent." What happened earlier is 
good enough to be followed blindly 
thereafter. That is, of course, unless 
the minister desires the opposite 
course to be followed, in which case a 
new precedent or rule to be followed 
will have tobeuncovered.The question 
of why the opposite course should be 
adopted, is one where the skills of 
liaison men come into play and is a 
story in itself. 

"Thou shall know more than the 
minister." This is critical to the run¬ 
ning of the ministry since most minis¬ 
ters arrive absolutely innocent about 
their portfolio. In any event, the 
ability to give advice and list options 
requires at least the ability to fake 
knowldege effectively, even if there 
isn’t that degree of expertise. So a 
corollary to the above is: "Thou shall 
be able to fake it." 

"lliou shall, however, NOT appear 
to know more than thy minister." I'his 
too is important since ministers have 
sensitive, if overblown, egos and they 
dislike being made aware of their 
ienorance. TTiey may well be aware of 
the actual state of affairs, but it is one 
thing to know and another to have it 
thrust upon you. 

‘*Thou shall never contradict the 
minister in public." This should be so 
obvious that it does not merit being 
said. But it is surprising how many 
bureaucrats commit the crime without 
being aware that the message is all too 
often being carried back to the minis¬ 
ter. Of course, you can never contn:- 
dict the minister in the press. The 
penalty for this is extreme, unless you 
happen to be Sam Pitroda. A ipnlra- 
diction in the press is seen as being the 
final sign of an internal disagreement 
and is usually seen as being a declara¬ 
tion of war. 

Thou shall not appear more often 


in the press than thy minister." This 
holds true in general, but in these days 
of obscure ministers, or at a time when 
reshuffles are frequent, it becomes 
difficult to stick to this rule. In gener¬ 
al, however, it can only be flouted if a 
bureaucrat has solid support in the 
Prime Minister's office, which will 
back him in the event of a conflict with 
the minister. 

"Thou shalt cringe before the minis¬ 
ter." Usually this comes naturally to 
any reasonable bureaucrat, but it 
bears repetition. It is not always easy 
to bow and scrape before a person, a 
bureaucrat may well consider an un¬ 


there are rumours that the minister 
has become too dependent on his 
bureaucrats and is being led by the 
nose by them. All ministers are sensi¬ 
tive about this. An angry friend may 
very easily suggest to a minister that a 
particular bureaucrat is gaining too 
much importance. Another fear that 
ministers have is that their bureaucrats 
arc fraternising with the minister’s 
enemies. This is another area that 
disgruntled friends can exploit. 

"Thou shalt be wary of the minis¬ 
ter's relatives." The role of relatives is 
a curious one for a minister. While 
many are certainly very close to him. 



^Thou shalt cring* before ttM mfnistor,** «vMi If he is 
considered an un mi ti g ated ass 


mitigated ass, but it has to be done. 
Some bureaucrats have greatly en¬ 
deared themselves to their minister 
merely by the humility with which 
they present files to him. So important 
is this function that, it would not be a 
bad idea for the Academy of Mus- 
soorie to offer courses on the subject. 
What is the right way to enter a 
minister’s room? The current techni¬ 
que in vogue is bowing as you offer a 
file. How to wait respectfully as the 
minister pretends to understand the 
notings on the file? These are all 
important subjects which cannot be 
left to a probationer's intuition.- 
"Thou shalt be nice to the minister’s I 
friends." Since ministers become 
essentially cut off from the world, they 
depend excessively on their friends for 
feetback, part of which is whether 


this very closeness is a liability since 
any favours done for one is likely to 
boomerang if news leaks out, as it has 
a nasty tendency of doing. It is best 
not to take an independent line on 
this, but to be guided by the minister 
on the degree to which he wants his 
relatives to be helped. 

"Thou shalt do small favours for the ! 
press." AH ministers have their 
favourite press people and it is under¬ 
stood that they should be kept in 
reasonable good humour, within 
reason. This does not extend, of 
course, to the extent sought bv one 
ambitious pressman who arrived with 
a foreigner in tow urging that the 
aircraft India was thinking of buying 
should be obtained from the company 
his foreign friend was representing. • 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 


Nobody’s 

children 

■ For the 3,00() children liv¬ 
ing in the 82 brothels of 
Delhi's red-light area, G B. 
Road, home is a living hell. 
In an attempt to rehabili¬ 
tate these unfortunate chil¬ 
dren, the government re¬ 
cently initiated a project. 
Already 85 kids have been 
taken away from the 
squalor and misery of the 
kothas and placed in village^ 
welfare homes and juvenile 
welfare homes, where they 
have been provided with 
food and clothing, and have 
surrogate mothers to take 
care of them. 

Under this project, 
which is aimed at protect¬ 
ing the children of prosti¬ 
tutes from the unhealthy 
atmosphere of the kothas 
and the clutches of pimps, 
the mothers arc allowed to 
visit their children on the 
first Monday of every 
month. The children are 
also permitted to spend im¬ 
portant festivals with their 
mothers. However, they 
are not allowed to spend 
the night out as this creates 
too many adjustment prob¬ 
lems. 

Their troubles are far 
from over though. It has 
been observed in the past 


that the children rehabili¬ 
tated in village homes 
(which are patterned on the 
SOS village homes) are 
j brought up by a mother 
I who treats them like her 
i own But those confined to 
I city homes are often hand- 
i led insensitively, because 
! of their backgrounds, by 
i their surrogate mothers. 

! Hopefully, the remain- 
i ing 24,(XK) will be provided 
! with a real home, a place 
I where they feel they bc- 
; long. 


A unique 
achievement 

■ Vitner, on the banks of 
river Tapi on the Mahar- 
ashtra-Madhya Pradesh 
border, is just another Indi¬ 
an village. It might be back¬ 
ward as far as civic ameni¬ 
ties go, but its wav of life is 
certainly progressive. In 
the summer of 1989, this 
tiny, nondescript, hamlet 
elected an all-woman f^ram 
panchayah -one of the 







VInod Pande 


seven villages in Maharash¬ 
tra to do so. And what's 
more, the sarpanch and the 
upsarpanch —also 
women—apart from 
achieving phenomenal suc¬ 
cess in improving the civic 
conditions of the village 
have managed to get some, 
if not all, of the women in 
the village their rightful 
share of land. 

Concerted efforts by the 
nine-member pandiayat 
learn are finally paying off. 
Over the past ten months, 
men of 127 families in Vit¬ 
ner have recognised the 
right of women to own a 
part of the family land. This 
is a tremendous achieve¬ 
ment in a .society where 
women often get beaten up 
or even killed for deman¬ 
ding their share of prop¬ 
erty. 

And Vitner's remarkable 
feat has not gone un¬ 
noticed— the village was re¬ 
cently awarded the honor¬ 
ary title of Jyotiba Phule 
village' by Prime Minister 
V.P. Singh. For the proud 
villagers of Vitner, the 
award is a recognition of 
their silent revolution. The 
upsarpanch, Indibai Patil, 
sums it up by saying, “llie 
award is not merely a tri¬ 
bute to Vitner, but to all 
womenkind." 


THIS INDIA 




PATIALA: The Government f 
High School at Chan no village 
in Sangrur district has earned 
the dubious distinction of re¬ 
cording no passes in the recent 
Matnc examination conducted 
by the Punjab .School Educa¬ 
tion Board. All the 42 students 
who appeared in the examinu- j 
tion failed. The panchuyai 
staged a dharna in protest 
against the teaching staff—T/re | 
Statesman, R.K. Knshnasw i- l 
mi. New Delhi 1 


NEW DELHI: A ratlwav commuter tt»rccd by penury to 
travel ticketless during the post-Panition years, has 
paid back the fares—intcie.st and inflation well co¬ 
vered. The man, who calls himself Deep and is a 
resident of South Delhi, .sent in Rs ,3(Kl and a letter to 
the railw'ay minister. George Fernandes. 'The letter 
read, '’Sending you Rs 3()l) towards the fare of local 



[ trains from Kandivilito Grant Road where I travelled 
! after Partition for a few months without ticket. I was 
i unable to pay at that time, but now I am sending three 
j limes the cost of that iraver'-— Indian /Express, B.G. 
Manjunatha Rao. Hassan (Karnataka) 

MADRAS: Justice K.S. Bakthavatsalam was in a 
dilemma as to whether he .should speak in English or in 
Tamil at a function in the city. The dilemma followed a 
(bitter?) experience he had at the inaugural function of 
the integrated court buildings at Vriddhachalam, where 
he delivered his presidential atMresa in English (as it 
wa.s an official function) expecting all dignitaries to 
follow suit. But to his disappointment all preferred to 
speak in Tamil. (Electricity minister Ourai Murugan 
went to the extent of criticising him for having spoken 
in English.) Speaking at the inauguration of the fifth 
anniversary of the Youth Association for Classical 
Music, he said that he was speaking in Tamil expeeftng. 
the others to do so. But this time all the others Sf^ke ti| ^ 
English —indian Express C.S, LoganaihanA C^itnba*: 
tore (Tamil Nadu) , ; v 
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SUNDAY WEEK 


BEGINNING 16 SEPTEMBER 1990 BY AMRITLAL 


ARIES (21 March~20 April) 

A fairly gooii week for you. Those in service 
will win the praise of their superiors. You can 
go on a shopping spree. But avoid 
extravagance. Keep an eye on your health. 
The time is ripe for matrimony. 

Good dates: 16,20 and 2? 

Lucky numbers: 3, .S and 8 
Favourable direction: South 


LIBRA (21 September—20 October) 

'Fhis week will be an excellent one for you. 
You can forge ahead with your plans. 
Professionally, progress will he slow and 
steady. Be cautious and discreet with your 
colleagues and superiors. 

Good dates: 19.20 and 22 
Lucky numbers: 4,6 and 7 
Favourable direction: West 




TAURUS (21 April--20 May) 

A favourable week lies ahead of you. Priends 
and relatives will contribute to your 
happiness. The financial front is not very 
bright. A letter will bring good news. 
Romance is in the offing. 

Gooddateis: 17, 19 and 21 
Lucky numbers; 1.3 and 6 
Favourable direction: West 



SCORPIO (21 October—20 November) 

This is not a g<x>d week for you. Businessmen 
.should not enter into neu contracts. Those in 
service should avoid arguments with their 
superiors. Romance is not on the cards. Take 
care of your health. 

Good dates: 16. 17 and 19 
Lucky numbers: 3. 6 and 9 
Favourable direction: Ncuth 



GEMINI <21 May—20,|une) 

An excellent week foi you. The lime is 
favourable lor romance. Avoid unnecessary 
risks. For those in service, dramatic changes 
are forecast. Howexer, be careful on the 
financial front. 

Good dates: 18.20 and 22 
Lucky numbers: 4. 6 and 9 
Favourable direction: F^ist 



SAGITTARIUS (21 November—20 December) 


^1 An excellent week for mo^t of you, A 
1 favourable time for romance. However, do 

If not take anything lor granted You can clear 

■R off your debts. The financial prospects are 
(SL.. very brigiit for you. 


Good dates: 17.18 and 20 
Lucky numbers: 1.4 and 6 
Favourable direction: South 


( ANCER (21 June—20 July) 


nrra^ Businessmen can strike new deals Be 

cautious and discreet with your elders. Avoid 
vSSH iiiiy controvorsy 4^r dispute. Keep an eye on 
your health. You might receive gifts from 
CiSiri une.xpected ({uaitcis 
Good dates: 16. 18 and 2b 


Lucky numbers: 3,6 and 9 
Favourable direction: North 


CAPRICORN (21 T>ecemher—^20 January) 

Be confident and courageous in vour dealings 
with those in authi)niy A letter you’se been 
wailing for quite long w iM bnng in good news. 
Socially, this is going t<' he a fruitful week tor 
you can renew sour old conKwis. 

Good dates; 20.21 and 22 
Lucky numbers: 3. and 6 
Favourable direction: F.a^t 



LEO (21 July—^20 August) 

A fairly pleasant week is lorecast. You are 
likely to inherit property but do not get 
carried away. A secret asscx'iation or 
friendship may prove beneficial. Romance is 
^.1 on the cards. 
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Good dates: 17.20 and 21 

Lucky numbers: 1,4 and 6 n 

Favourable direction: South-west 


AQUARIUS (21 January—20 February) 

This is going to be a succcNsful week for you. 
By skeer hard w'ork, you will be able to 
overcome your earlier setbacks and achieve 
outstanding results. Be tactful in dealing with 
your eiders. 

Good dates: 16.19 and 21 
Lucky numbers: 2.4 and 8 
I avourable direction: North-west 



VIRGO (21 Augast—20 September) 

■■BB Good fortune awaits you this week. You will 
PJBW be in a position to pay your debts. Lawsuits 
111 ^ settled in your favour. Friends will be 

k J very helpful to you, especially in matters 
L .X.-1 relating to your work. 

Good dates: 18,19 and 20 
Lucky numbers: 2,5 and 8 
Favonrabk direction: South 


PISCES (21 February—20 March) 

Make the best use of the opportunities that 
come your way. Professional, social and even 
domestic activities will prove successful. 
Those of you who have children should he 
careful with your expenses. 

Good dales: 18.19 and 21 
Lucky numbera: 1.6 and 7 
Favourable direction: West 



STAR PARTNERS: SCORPIO—C^APRICORN 

The Capricorn man is absorbed in his carter, where the Scorpio woman is more than career 

conscious. Their union needs compromise ffom both partners if the pair is to he happy tof>erher. # 














Companies. Firms, Individuals & HUF. save tax on 
income assessable under the head ‘Profits and 
Gains from Business or Profession’ as covered 
under Section 32 AB of the Income Tax Act 1961. 

Deposits under the Scheme are deductible 
up to 20% of taxable income. 

The scheme is available for previous years 
endng upto March 31, 1990. Deposits should 
be made within 6 months of closure of 
assessee's accounting year or before filing of 
tax returns whichever is earlier 

Deposits can be made by post. 


• Interest (a 10% p.a. wi be credited to the 
assessee's designated bank account on 1st 
Apr! every year without tax deduction at 
source and can be freely withdrawn for any 
use. 

• Principal amounts of deposits can be withdrawn 
after one year for purchase of plant and 
machinery, computers etc. for the business or 
profession of the assessee. 

• Outstation cheques are accepted and collection 
charges will be borne by IDBI. Date of deposit will 
be the date of receipt of cheque by IDBI. 

• Demarxi drafts received by IDBI within 10 days of 
issue, will get credit from the date of the draft. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BANK OF INDIA 

IHf ‘IDBI Tower' Cuffe Parade, Colaba, Bombay 400 005. 












RANDOM NOTES 


Reservations 

tersleegebells 

tiM 

■ The Congre8s(I) is 
extremsly embarras¬ 
sed by the'attitude of Sitar- 
am Kesri, its treasurer. 
When the Raja announced 
that his government had 
accepted the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Mandat Com¬ 
mission, the Congress(I) 
reacted in one of two ways: 
half the MPs were worried 
whether this would swing 
the election for the Janata 
Dal and the other half were 
appalled by the Raja’s 
opportunism. 

Not Kesri. As his party 
colleagues watched horri¬ 
fied, he welcomed the deci¬ 
sion and stood up for the 
principle of caste-based re¬ 
set vatiun. 

Now, they arc saying that 
he should at least have 




HEARD AT DELHI UNIVERSITY 

V.P. Sbigh, Charan Singh. 
On# and tha same tiling. 

SLOGAN USED BY UPPER-CASTES TO 
COMPLAIN ABOUT BACKWARD 
POLITICIANS 


Indar Qairal: vdmpT Not ma 


r 


Kaarl: namaa fisura 

been discreet and avoided 
praising V.P. Singh so 
openly. But then teamwork 
has never been the veteran 
fund-collector’s forte. 


Claricand 


■ The Congress(l) has 
abandoned its old 
practice of |>ian<iiig the 
Central Intelligence Agen¬ 
cy (CIA) for everything. 
-Now its MPs have decided 
that there is no need to be 
content with the monkey 
when they can get the 
or^-grinder. 

So, tlM Attack {Id on the 
[ U& jilimD^ssr#d.r hhiliji^If- 


TELESCOPE 


Bombay’s hotels: who goes where 

■ TlwTiJ Mahal Hotal: Without a doubt, the finest 
hotel in India. Food and service standards have 
improved dramatically over the last two years. The 
smart uowd still sticks to the Taj. The Golden Dragon 
has recovered its old clientele and the Zodiac Grill 
flourishes. 


■ TheOkMoi! Small, exclusive and extremely 
well-run, it represents a discreet alternative for all those 
who fear the railway station- like atmospheie of the 
Tat’s lobby. It has two excellent restaurants (th^; 
Brasserie and the Rotesserie) but has lost out because 
of its high-priced image; in fact, the old Ta| is more 
expensive. 


■ The LmIr: it’s now a Kemplnski but its small 
unattractive rooms have rnore in c.^mmon with the 
more downmarket Pehta <^ain. Service and food 
standards vary but It has become the preferred hotel of 
the Bombay film industry. 


■ TIm CMtaiinK Rarely can a five-star hotel have 
deteriorated as dramatically as the Santa Cruz Centaur. 
The only people stay there are passengers on 
layovers who have no choice in the matter. Oddly 
(enough, the Juhu Centaur is not a bad hotel and gets a 
better class of person. 


■ Th« Sm Rock SfconAoii: For some reason. 
Wetcorngroup's Bombay property has never quite 
made it. Even the film industiy appears to be deserting 
it for the Leela.' Perhaps, thin^ will change now that it 
has opened what is probably Bombay's best restaurant: 
theOUfhPuMii.. 




Last week, such Congress 
luminaries as Vasant Sathe 
and Dinesh Singh (along 
with the predictable Marx¬ 
ist rabble) grilled minister 
of state for external affairs, 
Har Kishore Singh, over i 
the ambassador’s visit to j 
the Punjab. 

Whose permission had 
he taken? Had he met any 
tenorists? What report did 
he send Washington? 
Which official of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India accompa¬ 
nied him? And so on. 

The short answer to this 
volley was: India is a free 
country and Clark can go 
where he likes. But Singh 
fought shy of giving a 
straight answer and finally 
his Cabinet minister Inder 
i’m no wimp Gujral had 
to come to his assistance. 
When even this didn’t 
work, Gujral personally 
went to the seats of the 
angry MPs and asked them 
to go easy on Singh. 


TTh® F8idl | 

■ Every Prime Minis¬ 
ter, it is said, falls in 
love with the Research and 
Analysis Wing (RAW). 
But now it is also obvious 
that every finance minister 
falls in love with the 
Direciora'.e of Revenue In¬ 
telligence (DRI). 

Either that or Anil Shas- ! 
tri. the deputy minister at 
the finance ministry, is 
trying his hardest to emu¬ 
late V.P. Singh. How else 
does one explain his be¬ 
haviour during his last trip 
to Baroda? Shastri addres¬ 
sed tax officials and told 
them that total collections 
were not as high as they 
should be. 

The officials wasted no 
time in promptly raiding all 
of Baroda’s builders and 
blaming it on Shastri’s 
directions. 

Now, the Baroda unit of 
the Janata Dal is c<>mplain- 
ing that funds have dried 
; up. With an election ex¬ 
pected this winter, this 
could be serious.# 
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Complex 

aeroplanes 

require 

complex 

responses 

■ Fiow safe is the 
A320? According to 
most people, it is a perfect¬ 
ly safe aircraft and the 
Bangalore crash was largely 





HF-ARD IN C'EN I RAL HAI L 

Now that V.P. Singh and the 
Express lobby are divorcing, 
perhaps, they will fight for 
custody of Bhure Lai. 

ACONGRESS(n MP 


tween Roulray and her. 
Even the documents that 
had found their way to 
Sunday, she suggested, 
had been leaked by Prasad. 
Mamlca:winsa round 


V.P. Singh: double 
etomteim 

a consequence of pilot 
error. Not according to the 
Raja, though. V.P. Singh's 
view is that it is a Hying 
coffin, that it was bought 
because the previous reg¬ 
ime took kickbacks, that it 
should be grounded, that 
an FIR has becnfiled.etc.. 
etc. 

Fair enough? No. not 
quite. 

Because the Raja is 
simultaneously passing 
himself off as this great cri¬ 
sis-manager who has had 
Indians evacuated from the 
Gulf and has not allowed 
anyone to harm one hair on 
their headsf.etc. 

There is only one problem: 
he has used the A320s for 
the evacuation operation. 

Now, several Congres- 
s(I) and Janata Dal MPs 
have lodged an official pro¬ 
test with the government 
asking the obvious ques¬ 
tion. If the A320 is not safe 
enough for domestic 
travellers, then why have 
the lives of Gulf evacuees 
been risked? 

Another contradiction to 
be mHoliiged? 



Off with his 
head 

■ Maneka Gandhi has 
won a round in her 
on-going battle with Nila- 
mani Routray. The con¬ 
troversy over the youthful 
minister of state's alleged 
arrogance has been stoked 
by the publication of docu¬ 
ments (sec Sunday's puA- 
sim} relating to the use ot 
aircraft.etc. 

Maneka's response had 
been to blame Mahesh Pra- 
sad, the environment 
secretary, who she accused 
of playing Narad Muni be¬ 


Who does what in the PMO 

■ B.G. DMhntukh: Only a tew months left to go 
Has never quite recovered his old clout after Vinod 
Pande, the Raja's favourite poet-cum-soothsayer, 
moved into the cabinet secretariat. 

■ Montek Singh AhhiwaNa: Made an 
astonishing comeback when the Cabinet adopted his 
rndustnal policy. But now that policy has been 
lunKed and poor Ahiuwalia finds that his only 
calculations have to do with Yadav quota and Kurmi 
proportion, 

■ Bhure Lei: They calf him loint secretary (probe) so 
often that many people think this is his real designation. 
In fact. Lai has not been as closely identified with the 
investigations as he would like. (See Heard in Central 
Halt above.) 

B Ronen Sen: During the Rajiv Gandhi era. Sen was 
the single most important member of the foreign 
service. The Raja has kept him on because of his 
undoubted c^ability but MuchkundDubey is too 
strong a foreign secretary for Sen to retain his old 
eminence. 

■ Prem Shankgr JhK The Raja likes to give 
interviews to cronies. chamchasw\<i cow-belt 
,hangers-on. so theiPe is little for the urbane Jha to do in 
the PMO. Nevertheless, he does prepare the daily 
pres s summary for the PM. And to his credit, has too 
much intellectual integrity to support his master's more 
opportunistic schemes, i.e., reservation for potential 
Janata Dat voters. 



Routray: toting m ally 

Now, cabinet secretary 
Vinod Pande seems to have 
bought Maneka's line that 
it is all Prasad's fault. The 
cabinet secretariat has insti¬ 
tuted an enquiry against the 
secretary and Maneka's 
friends seem certain that he 
will be indicted. 


Lights, camera, 
padayatra! 

■ Why ha.s so little 
been heard about the 
Prime Minister's padayatra 
for peace in recent weeks? 
Remember the brief flurry 
of excitement when the 
Raja annouilced that the 
only hope for peace in the 
Punjab lay in his decision to 
wander aimlessly through 
its villages. (*'lf I am killed, 
bury my body there,” he 
declared to the sound of 
imaginary violins.) 

Well, there’s a slight 
problem. The last time 
V.P. Singh addressed a 
public meeting in the Pun¬ 
jab. only a few hundred 
people turned up (and 
many of them were plain¬ 
clothes policemen anyway). 
So, how on earth does he 
hope to arrange mass parti¬ 
cipation for his march? 

Now, a few MPs from the 
Nav Nirman Manch, a 
forum of Raja cronies, 
have been despatched to 
Bombay to try and per¬ 
suade some film actors to 
join the padayatra. This ts 
expected to drsiw the 
crowds. 

So far, nobody has $aidl 
”yes” but feelers have tmp,, 
sent to Sbabana Atmi aiuf. 
Shatnighaii SilttH* I* 
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VISIT INDIA 

TCHJltlHMYI AR W1 


Ashok and Radisson 
offer you new 
standards of world 
class hospitality 
at Kovalam 

UiidLSMH'. !K)tcls (.orj^wiiiiri wiih itS(1\nainisni, 

Its philosophy '\>^s: < fin' is Ok- fastesi grnwinjj 
hospitality group in the world with hoieis at i40 
locations 

.\sitok now joins tiamls with Ratlisv.m to iinng 
y(Hi the linesi intematioiwl hosj«i<iiii\ at Koval 101 
and three other placr^ in the ok mtry u iih a new 
work culture, a new ethos to rmirc C' en gre, ii^r 
consurrk'rsatLsfaciion 

Othrtr Ashok Itadisson Hotels; .\shoK Hotel 
New [lelhi. •ill affiliale 01 Radisson U«.’\ is CorfxtratRin; 
Asli«»k RculLsson Hotel. BangaloT. .\.sh(>K Radisson 
Lalilha Palace Hotel. Mysore 



Ashok Radisson 
Beach Resort, Kovalam 

TnvaiKlaiiTn^:io:!2 lol i 

VJikS lUm^MMZlttNjWnoicx 
Fax 



J J D 1 A'S HOST TO THE WORLD 













The name that spells 


'.v 


is the name 
your home can trust. 

KOriARK. 


It s festival time aqain. A time Icm 
lejoiciny. A time tor Inn. I he ideal 
time to Clive ytnir near cind dear ones 
somethiny they've always wanted 
(or years. A really siiper-class, 
trouble-free I V set. 

Kc^nark is your solution tt) a hiyhiy 
difficult choice, lii-tech features and 
perfect performance. Sornethiny lor 
the family ttv share. Over years and 
\ears cd ha[3py v iewiny pk asunc 




lomfia 

Tho image of hi-tech quality 
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SRI LANKA: THE SIEGE OF JAFFNA 
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AND THE AVERAGE 

How are the ministers faring? 
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Na\Tasas 

express their emotional colours 


li)e nine or essence'' or flii\'ours. 

'I hey o*\er rhe enure ei?iotive resp(jnsc 
S (>1 hiuman heinRs 

'Ihese lUsas are Niri', out of the ihirn-six states 
. ot LtiC hiiinan mind 

Rasa in art is a 'iojoern innj the inner world 
Seers envLs;i^m.^i tiat the [>s\ch.oloj;Kul eilea of cenain colours 
enlianced the identihcdii'jn (jf the Rasas in anistic expressirm. 

For example, eueh the 'Usas were assign'd 
a specified colour 

Adbhuta - Suq^nse - is yellow <x’hre 
Sringara - Love * is deep purple 
Roudra - Anger - is red 
Veera - Valour - is yellow 


Beebhat.sa - Disgust - i.s deep blue 
llasTa “ Humour -- is white 
Shanta - Comeniment - is m(X)n white 
Bhayanaka'' Fear ~ is black 
Kanina - Sympathy - is mud brown. 

Tile ultimate enjoyment of any anistic expression 
IS the identific'aiion of the Rasas* 

Tlfree decades of dedication have given fcs at 
Coiour Cbem an indeptb knowledge and understanding of 
colours and chemistry. Enabling us to serve you udth the best 
Dyes for textiles; pigments for paints, printing Mts^ plastics 
and rubber, organic chemical intermediates; leather 
chemicaU 

However, our quest continues.,, to seek more cotourfid 
horizons in the chemistry of colour. 
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I_i_m... - 

Students protMtlng agttinst reservations 



The oil scare 


T he ( iulf crisis { I he oil 
crtinrli.Z S Septem¬ 
ber) h;is severciv aftccied 
the dcvciopini: countries 
like India on the economic 
front. Though the govern¬ 
ment has taken prccaution- 
aiy measures b\ cutting 
down oil imports, the crisis 
has added fuel to the fire by 
the trade embargo being 
enforced by the I'NO 
against Iraq and Kuwait. 

As tar as the Middle Cast 
IS conccined. I see no pros¬ 
pects ot Iiaq attacking 
Saudi Arabia run the tiuces 
ol the I’S and its allies, 
fheielore. if the ['resent 
situation <.ontnujes in the 
(iiilt. the eei>rK'm\ of the 
dcAeloping ei»iinfries is 
hound to suiter aiul might 
be in the doldiunis in the 
in)t loo distant tuliiie, 

G. Vikram Goud. Warangal 
(Andhra Pradesh) 

■ 1 he cover story on the 
(iiiit Cl ISIS has thrown light 
oi\ Iraq and its tot«il disre¬ 


gard for international rules 
and regulations. 'This act of 
Saddam Hussein has been 
eo n d e m n ed w o r I il wide. 

1 he USA has .sent troi^ps to 
Saudi Arabia tor safeguard¬ 
ing its interests in the (iiilf. 
rhe UN Security C ouncil 
has imposed economic 
sanctions as well as military 
sanctums against Iraq 

But the mt'st unU>rtunate 
thing IS that India, one of 
the largest democracies in 
the world, has tailed to con¬ 
demn this act of high-hand¬ 
edness India might have 
reasons not to criticise 
Iraq's actums hecaiise of its 
Umg-sianding fi leiulshiji 
with the latter, and also be¬ 
cause Iraq happens to be 
the mam supplier of ciude 
to India. 

Whatever Iv the consid¬ 
erations behind India's 
stand. It IS pathetic to learn 
that thousands of Inilians 
have been uprootevl cner- 
night, ihcrcbv creating 
iidditional problems tor In¬ 
dia At least in ihis ei>ntext. 
India ought to have taken a 
firm stand against Iraij, 
especiallv on behalf id'the 
Indians living there. 

Kali Charan Banerfee, Calcutta 
(West Bengal) 


Merit, not caste 


T he students in India 
have no other option 
than to protest against the 
Mandal Commission Re¬ 
port {Look hack in anger. 

2 —S September). The gov¬ 
ernment's sudden decision 


to implement the commis¬ 
sion's recommendations 
has put the careers of 
thousands of young men 
and women in jeopardy. It 
V P. Smgh doesn't with¬ 
draw' his decision then he 
might have to regret it for 
the rest of his life. 

The Mandal report is 
biased, unju.st, unconstitu¬ 
tional and is riddled with 
factual inaccuracies. The 
Prime Minister does not 
realise that he is going to 
lose much more than he 
stands to gain. 

Merit has given way to 
class con.sidcrations This 
does not augur well for the 
tuture of the country. The 
students should continue 
w'lth the agitation until and 
unless some sense dawns on 
the V.P. .Singh regime. 

Amft Mathur, Sindri (Bihar) 


Dark days 
ahead 


T he dismissal of Be¬ 
nazir's government 
(Fired!. 19—23 August) by 
President (xhulam Ishaq 
Khan has dealt a severe 
blow to Pakistan's demo¬ 
cracy Despite her laults. 
Bhutto represented the 
forces of modernism in an 
i^itherwise obscurantist soci¬ 
ety. She is a woman in a 
male chauvinist society, a 
Sindhi in a country where 
l^unjubis rule the roost, and 
a liberal in a state where 
Islamic fundamentnlists 


want to enforce the sup¬ 
remacy of the Shariat. It 
seems that militarv dicta¬ 
torship is back in I^ikislan. 
But given her resilience 
tempered by her long saga 
of siifferinii under /la's 
tule. she might be able to 
stage a comeback. .And this 
luisier. one hopes, will be a 
blessing in disguise 
Chiranjib Haidar, New Delhi 
■ Ben.i/ii 's ouster marks 
the beginning of another 
daik period ol dictatorship 
tn Pakistan. Flic new reg¬ 
ime will not only bring in- 
slabilitv but also ti v to cie- 
ate war hysteria in the 
country «ind foment lioiible 
in the bonlei states of In¬ 
dia. I hough Bena/.ii is not 
a supporter ot India’s stand 
on Kashmir, the elianccs 
weie better for New Delhi 
to enter into a dialogue 
W'lth her. Rut n<^w. with 
Jaloi as the Prime Minister, 
who IS backed by the fun- 
damenlalists and the milit¬ 
ary, ihe talks will be 

Bmazir Bhutto: ropontinc 



Indians ratuming from Iraq and Kuwait: uncortahn fate 
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meaningless. The silent 
coup in Pakistan will spell 
problems for regional 
peace and stability. 

W/ayv Maorthy, Pune (Maher- 
aahtn) 


The other side 
of Mamata 

T he profile of Maniala 
Banerjee {Jotm of An 
2' '• S September) seemed 
absolutely one-sided. She 
has been heaped with 



Maimte Banerjee: Joan of 
Arc? 


adulations but her negaloe 
aspects liave been cleveilv 
shielded. And that amounts 
to delibciate misinforma¬ 
tion. This, howevei. is not 
to condone the plnsieal 
assault on her w hit h should 
be condemned in the 
strongest possible teims. 

Mamata had no hesita¬ 
tion in deceiving the electo¬ 
rate as the recipient of a 
fake doctorate degree from 
ii university in the Ihiited 
States, which does not ex¬ 
ist. During the Emergency, 
she led a violent mob of 
Congress activists to assault 
Java Prakash Narayan and 
to disrupt his meeting. Re¬ 
cently, she led another mob 
of unruly party supporters 
to forcibly occupy a police 
station in Calcutta. 

Finally, it is wrong to say 
that she lost the last general 
election because the Mus¬ 
lims did not vote for her, 
for this is not true. She lost 
the election despite a nor¬ 
mal trend in voting. 
MUnalQuhe, Cafcuna(Weet 
Bengal) 


ThewHy 

poW c l a n 


C handra Shekhar's 
interview ( 'Dwi Lai 
would make a heuer Pnme 
Minister", 26 August- 1 
September) makes very 
bland and banal reading, 
which IS very unbecoming 
of a man who claims to be a 
national leader. I lis sty Ic »)! 
speaking and his logic is so 
poor that It shows his lack 
ol ctmstiuctive appii».ich- 

I le docs not seem to 
praise Devi Lai f<rr the 
latter's ability but onlv with 
the intention putting 
V .P. Singh in tiouble. 

Niladri Das, Berhampur (Orissa) 


Cadre raj 


T he article {A dant^enniK 
place^ 2 -8 Scptembei) 
was both inforinativc and 
thought provoking. 1 he 
pictures will serve as a mir¬ 
ror to Jyoti Basu. who is 
proud of his hi'^odlums. The 
misdeeds of his party 
cadres have thoroughly ex¬ 
posed him. The merciless 
assault on Mamata Baner¬ 
jee, on the dav of the Con¬ 
gress called hundh, points 
to the fact that Basil’s gov¬ 
ernment is in the hands of 
trained anti-socials. 

The attack on Mamata 
following the Bantala and 
Birati incidents show that 

lyotl Basu: losing grip 



Setting the record stwri^ 

Syed Shahabuddin had sent a copy of this letter to Rajiv 
Gandhi, who did not acknowledge it, 

I n his interview to Sunday (Time to be frank, 12 — 18 
August) Rajiv Gandhi stated that one of the reasons 
for the Congres.sfl)'s defeat was its inability to counter 
the propaganda that shilanyas had taken place within 
the Babri Masjid and lo project that shilanyas had been 
done outside the disputed land. But 1 think he was 
quite off the mark. For the basic reason for Muslim 
alienation was the government's decision to permit the 
shilanyas and lo effect it under the protective umbrella 
of the government. Shilanyas —irrespective of whether 
its site was disputed or not—was an unlawful act for it 
meant the commencement 
of the construction of the 
proposed temple whose site 
plan covered the di.sputcd 
premises. Thus the decision 
was not only contrary to the 
law of the land but a bet¬ 
rayal of the Muslim com¬ 
munity which expected the 
government to adopt an im¬ 
partial attitude. 

I had cautioned Buta 
Singh orally and in writing 
against permittingr/ii/nwy- 
[ had begun to suspect 
that he was hand-in-glove with the VHP, perhaps 
without your approval. So I cautioned you through 
Mani Shankar Aiyar. but since the decision had already 
been taken in principle, the government continued to 
move forward. 

Moreover, on 7 November. 1989, the Special Bench 
of the Lucknow High Court had declared that the status 
quo order applied to disputed plot no. 586. If on 8 
November, the executive had come to ihe conclusion 
by comparing the rough sketch m.'ip before the court 
and the actual ground position that while the shilanvats 
sit^ lay on plot 586, it was outside the boundaries oi the . 
plot as depicted in the sketch map, the executive should 
have sought clarification from the Bench and not 
adopted a unilateral interpretation and acted thefe- 
upon. 

Every Muslim knew that the VflP was not going to . 
demolish the Masjid on 9 November, because the VHP 
had made repeated dedarations to that ef^t. In any ^ 
case, that is how the Muslims and the secular forces saw ' 
it, to their dismay and anger. 

^ ^ L . rt ■■iff I - —^ f 

9|nPB wrlflflWWNWifii IQFIflVr IHNIIDSf9v a^KenwneWIKe 


the dignity of women in the 
state is at stake. It is high 
time the Marxists realised 
their mistakes and did 
something to redeem their 
tainted image. 

PranatHaara, Bankura(Weat 
Bar^) 


Khushwanr Singh Ls on 
leave. His column, Gossip 
Sweet And Sinir, will not 
appear for the ncM two 
weeks. 



Babri MmIM 
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WeVe covered cricket matches 
When the pundits forecast rain 


WeVe paid out bills of hospitals 
“And helped to ease the strain 
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Gompa in the Himalayas 
Can now protect his yak 

If Kondiah loses his boat 
He could get his money back 



Offshore wells and crop failures 
Rocket launchings too ^ 




And now a great neu> venture 
That's tailormade for you ^ 
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MMMMBBBMMil Gos sip SWEET AND 

KHULJHWANT bINGH 

WHh love from Pakistan 


Amongst the earliest 
propagators of the 
two-nation theory 
and a separate Mus¬ 
lim state, Pakistan, 
was Z.A, Suleri of 
Meerut, lie joined 
Jinnah's bandwagon in the 1940s. 
proclaimed him the Omd (leader), 
published articles and etiiled papers 
extolling the Muslim League’s point ot 
view against that of the Indian Nation¬ 
al ('ongress. When Pailition came, he 
migrated from India to Pakistan. 

Siileii was a handsome man with 
leonine mane ol hair in his head, fic 
Ihul a Muslim wife and a daughter He 
went ti) l.ngland to win over British 
support lor Pakistan. In I ondon he 
ran into an attractive Welsh girl, 
pronounced talaq on Ins first wife and 
liH)k on a second spouse It proved to 
be a ha[)pv union producing a clutch ot 
bovs and girls Siileii edited a sueccs- 
sion ot newspapers m Pakist<m. He 
was m and out of fails m Karachi. 
Uawalpindi arul l.ahtne on charges ot 
sedition His wife look on .i job as a 
leaeher of I'nglish in the Puniab Uni- 
versily ami kept the hmiie fires burn¬ 
ing till she died Suleii now leads a 
retired life in Islamahad writing books 
on Pakistani politics and an occasional 
column tor the newspapers. Sara is 
one of his daughters. She helped her 
father reading proofs of the arlieles he 
wrote. Mercifully, she did not pick up 
his turgid Whither Pakistan style of 
writing but what her mother had 
taught her: a sensitive Welsh ear for 
the music of words, the importance of 
an understatement to drive a point 
home, self-abnegation and a facility to 
turn out bejewelled phrases. Sara 
Suleri is currently associate professor 
of Knglish at Yale University. Her 
first m\c\,Meatless A)/m,(riammgo- 
Collins) is an absolute treat. It is a 
family saga of the Sulcris set in the 
background of Pakistan under diffe¬ 
rent rulers. 

It is impos.sible to summarise a 
novel, like Meatless Days because it 
goes forwards and backwards in time, 
scenes shift from Karachi to Lahore, 
from Islamabad to London and the 
United Stales. At times the narrative 
sounds laboured to create an impress¬ 
ion of profundity very much like the 


Urdu essiiysof Ahmed Shah Bukhari’s 
Pitras Kay Mazaameen. I he best I can 
di) is to give some samples to show the 
skill with which Sara uses hei words. 
She writes when she discovers that 
what she had been relishing all the 
years were m tact the testes ot goats 
She and her sister Tillai distuss it in 
some detail: 

"Sara”, said Tillat, her voice deep 
with the promise ol surprise, “do 
you know' what kapunt are ’" I was 
cooking and a hllle cross. ‘Of 
course, I do. I answered with 
some affront. “They're sweet¬ 
breads, ihey'ie cix^ked with kul- 
neys. and they ic very good 
Natives should alw.ivs be natives, 
excatly what ihev .irc. and f lelt 
irked to N: so probed artiuod the 
issue ot m\ own nativitv. But I'll- 
lat's lace was kinciU with superior 
kiiow'lcilge. “Not swcelbicad. ' she 
gentlv said. “Ihcy re testicles, 
lhal's what kapnra realK are " 

1 he topic is resumed when the 
sisters meet again in New York with 
other Pakistani trlends. 

“So, the next time I was m the taut 
companionship ot Pakislanis in 
New York. I made a poini ot 
enquiring into the exact status of 
kapura anti the physiological loca¬ 
tion of Its secret, til'll in the animal 
and then m the meal. Lxp.uiiales ! 
tire adamant. enfirv*ly pasMoiMle i 
about such matters as the eating 
habits of the motherland. Accor- 
dingly, even though I was rnatle to 
feel that it was to strip a food of its 
sauce and pul it back into its bodily 
beUinging, I certainly received an 


I 

$ar» $ulerl's first ! 

noiv^tMeaUess DaySf 
is an absolute treat. It 
is a biniily saga of the 
Sulerissetinthe 
background of 
Pakistan under 
different rulers 


unequivocal respoRNC kapura. as 
naked meal, equals a testicle. Bet¬ 
ter, it IS tantamount to a testicle 
neat IV sliced into halves, |ust as v\e 
make no bones about asking the 
butcher to split chicken breasts in 
two. “But", and here 1 lunmuged 
tor the sweet realm of nomencla¬ 
ture, “couldn't kapura on a lazy 
occasion also accommodate some¬ 
thing like sweetbreads, which is 
just a nice way of saying that 
pancreas is not a pleasant word to 
eat’" No one. however, was in¬ 
terested in this finesse. 

After kapura came kidneys Ihis 
time while she is busy eating them, the 
other sister Ital intervened: 

Saia." saul Ifat. her eyes brim¬ 
ming <n'cr with wonderful malice. 
“cU> vou kixuv what kidneys dti." I 
aged, and inv meal regressed, back 
to Its vital belonging in the world of ' 
tu net urn. “Kidneys make pee, 
.vara, " Ifat told me, “ I hat's what 
they do, they make pee ' And she 
looked so pleased to be able to toll j 
me that; it made her fccj so full of i 
init)imation Bell ay ed by toixl, I 1 
let hei giv. and wept some watery j 
leais inti' the kidiKv iukc, which 
was designed anyway lo evade 
cohesion, being thin and in its 
nature inexact Phen I ran out lo 
the fai thermos, comer of the gar¬ 
den, when I could later go lo hide 
my shame I't milking time in a leteh 
that refu.sed to matenalise." 

Hien there aie yolyuppas, known to 
most Indians as ptfuni ponrr. 

“Ciolguppas arc a strange food: I 
have never located an equivalent to 
them oi ihcir culinarv situation. 
They arc an ouiiloor food, a pas¬ 
sing whim, and no one would 
dream of reeiealing their frivc^lily 
msule her own kitchen A golguppa 
is a small hollow oval of the lightest 
pastry that is dipped into a fiery 
liquid sauce made of tamarind and 
cayenne and lemon and cold water." 
While savouring kapuras. kidneys 
and i^ol^uppas. the same in Pakistan 
keeps changing constantly. “After 
General Ayiib came Yalna; ,tfler 
Bhutto years came General Zulu (for 
Zia-ul) Haq." The litany pretty well 
Mims up what ilic Siileri’s thought of 
the last dictator is. • 
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Today s new breed o! engines 
demand a lot more from engine oils 
Petsil GMO has ttie highest 
performance rating amongst 
engine oils m the country Don't risk 
your car to an ordinary engine oil 
Insist on Petsil GMO 

Aviailable m convenient packs oi 
5. 2 5 and 1 Itr , at Petiosil s stockists 
and leading auto spares dealers 
For further information, contact: 
Apeejay House, 3, Dmsha Wacha Ro<K-i 
Bombay 400 020 Tei 220818 

|>ef'rosil Oil Co. Ltd. 



World’s First Choice. 
Make it yours. 






SIGHT AND SOUND 


AN6 iT’iACRFAT^'fT'OTwf 

A TRUE SyMM'.OF Cty.OtRRiY/ w£ 
SUPPSRT If WITH P.L 0';R h£?RT .. , 


JTiS HORRI&lC/ L, _,T-^ 

IT IS MONSTROUS/ ( 

we OPPOSE IT Looi.^ V 

STOCK ANP SPRRiL^^ 






• if today conditions 
detetiorated to the same 
level (asin 1975), V.P. 
.SAji^ will also be justified 
Vt.dt^aring an 
i&i^genc y. 

. Cwr Zml Singh, /prmer 

[. ,p tfo Brjitish (fivided us 
^indji^edtlsforloftg. 

a'rajr, 

CongressW 


■ We can fight 
politically, intellectually, 
but must we hold the 
country to ransom? 

A«LrNNEHRU» Union 
commerce minister, on the 
infighting aprtong political 
leaders 

■ What merit is there in 
the case when a father 
makes his daughter the 
Prime Minister and then 
the mother makes her son 
the Prime Minister? 

Ram Vujvs Paswak, Union 
labour and welfare 
minister, defending 4he 
government's reservation 
policy 

■ If we fail to recognise 
the aspirations of the 
people, there will be a 
bloody revolution in the 
country. 

S^R. l^gmw^J0txaia Dat 
presuteHi 

M Appea^0iit(of 
minontiiHk) is n6 way to 
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promote national 
integration or communal 
harmony. 

LK. Advam, BJP 
president 


■ V.P. Singh is a good 
man, a truthful man. He 
has kept all his promises 
sint^ he has come to 
power. 

Syed Shahabuddin, 
fmaf Party president 

m The way V.P. Singh is 
conducting himself, the 
collapse of his 
government looks 
imminent, wbi^ would 
mean there is libundbe 
a mid*term pcilt. 

Bal THACKlatAVv SMI' 
Sendleader 

M They say ladies* 
feshions may change but 
their designs remain the 
same. 


MADur Danijavate. 
Vfvon finance minister 

■ To steady a boat which 
has been rocked too 
violently, and to restore 
professionalism. 

D.N. Ghosh, Larsen A 
TcHibro chairman, on his 
role 

N Hike guys who are 
reckless, dangerous...! 
don't like normal people. 

PoojA Bhatt, actress , 
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COONTEWVIEW 

VINOD MEHTA 



What comes first? 


Elections to the Punjab Assembly or a crackdown on the terrorists? 


Zipping around 
old Delhi, San jay 
Gandhi found his 
car tyrfe had burst. 
From a nearby 
garage a rough- 
looking mechanic 
emerged and 
quickly did the 
necessary repairs. 
He then offered to look under the 
bonnet. In a matter of minutes he 
reported back to the owner of the 
vehicle a number of minor faults. 
Sanjay was mightily impressed with 
the mechanic and expressed a desire 
to sec his garage. The mechanic and 
Indira Gandhi's youngest son shared a 
common passion—tinkering with 
broken down cars—and soon a 
friendship developed. It was not long 
before the mechanic was invited to 
Sanjay*s home for lunch. Quickly, he 
became a regular visitor. He called 
Indira 'mummy', while Indira 
announced she had found a third son. 
The mechanic’s name was Sajjan 
Kumar. 

It was this Sajjan Kumar who, two 
weeks ago, locked up an entire CBI 
team in his living room for seven hours 
as he hustled the Delhi High Court to 
grant him anticipatory bail. Reading 
reports of the imprisoned CBI team 
with several hundred Congress ‘sup¬ 
porters' on the rampage outside van¬ 
dalising public transport, blocking 
traffic and destroying vehicles belong¬ 
ing to the raiding party, brought back 
I memories of Sanjay Gandhi in his 
heyday. The daredevil pilot would 
definitely have applauded the manner 
in which his friend foiled imminent 
arrest. If he had been alive, Sanjay 
would have hosted a stag party for his 
brigade (a bizarre group of school 
chums and old Delhi thugs) so that the 
success of f^oonda politics could be 
celebrated. 

W hat does Sanjay's elder brother 
think of f'oonda politics? One 
cannot be certain ot his oppose .ion to 
the genre. Seventy-two hours have 
elapsed since Sajjan Kumar took the 
law into his own hands and not one 
word has been uttered by any Con¬ 



gress leader denouncing it. Indeed, I 
suspect, when words are uttered they 
will endorse the retaliatory action 
taken by the former mechanic/MP 
who will doubtless be presented to the 
nation as one more victim of vendetta 
politics. The Congress has heroically 
tried to protect its MPs and party 
members involved in the massacre of 
Sikhs after Indira Gandhi's assassina¬ 
tion in November '84. But for how 
long can this contempt for the laws of 
the land continue, and what message 
does it send to the Sikhs of the 
country? These are questions Rajiv 
Gandhi must answer even as he is 
enj^rossed in his letter war with the 
Pnme Minister over Congress parti¬ 
cipation in talks on Punjab. 

Mr Gandhi has thus far steadfastly 
refused to join any diserssions on the 
specious plea that the government has 
not revealed its proposals for solving 
the crisis. What Mr Gandhi asks can 
he discuss when there is no agenda for 
discussion? This is a juvenile ploy 
characteristic of the republic's juvenile 
opposition. The Congress is simply 
being obstructionist, opposing for the 
sake ol opposing. Of course, there is 


an agenda: to announce elections or to 
extend President’s rule? The difficulty 
is that the Congress, the principal 
culprit for the Punjab mes.s, is reluc¬ 
tant to commit itself to either course. 
Docs it recommend an alternate 
strategy? Rajiv Gandhi hasn’t enlight¬ 
ened us, all he does is parrot: when we 
were in power we had a definite plan 
to bring normalcy to the state, this 
government does not. 

There is some substance to the 
charge that the National Front squan¬ 
dered away through lethargy the enor¬ 
mous goodwill created in the state by 
V.P. Singh’s visit to Amritsar. 'Fhe 
unfortunate and clumsy muddle over a 
new Governor didn't help either. 
However, the record is not totally 
black. Pensions for the 1984 Sikh 
widows have been enhanced, charges 
against army deserters have been 
dropped, there is a fresh urgency to 
bring to book those who perpetrated 
the November carnage in the capital— 
and there are V.P. Singh’s highly 
charged pleas to the people of Punjab 
to forget the bitterness of the past and 
begin a new future. The hurt Sikh 
psyche must surely be a little less hurt 




One can be sure that the Congress wilt ridicule V.P. Singh’s (left) 
forthcoming padayatra as a gimmick. But, we must remember that Rajiv 
Gandhi, during his entire tenure as PM, went to Punjab on less than six 
occasions, and mingled with people from behind a bullet-proof box 
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now. 

Yesterday 1 got a call asking me if I 
was interested in joining a delegation 
from Bombay to accompany the Prime 
Minister on his [orxhcomxng padayatra 
through the troubled districts of Pun¬ 
jab. The dates for the walkabout have 
not been announced, but we know its 
duration (seven days) and its purpose 
(to get at first hand the grievances of 
ordinary Sikhs). One can be sure that 
the Congress will ridicule the gesture 
as a gimmick—which to a certain 
extent it is—but wc must remember 
that the current leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion during his entire tenure as Prime 
Minister went to Punjab on less than 
six occasions and mingled with the 
people from behind a bullet-proof 
box. Padayatra and the rest must be 
seen as confidence-building measures 
and they suggest that the government 
is about to take a major initiative in 
the state. 

I am probably guilty of over¬ 
simplification, but the single issue in 
Punjab for some time has been 
whether to revive the political process 
or deal with terrorism. Whicn comes 
first, the chicken or the egg? It is an 
agonising dilemma, a dilemma on 
whose resolution we have spent over 
three years (the Barnala government 
was dismissed in May ’87). The years 
in a sense have been wasted because 
even today we are no nearer an 
answer to the riddle. How can you 
have genuine elections when terrorists 
rule the roost in the state? On the 
other hand, how do you contain ter¬ 
rorism without resuming popular 
democratic activity and accountabil- 

. . "V " —^ ' — 


ity? The message from different parts 
of the world is loud and clear: terror¬ 
ism is not a police or army problem, it 
is a political problem. Suspend politic¬ 
al activity and you create the perfect 
breeding ground for armed insurrec¬ 
tion by a miniscule minority. Alas, the 
experience of the recent Lok Sabha 
poll in the state clearly indicates that 
those with the gun do influence the 
result of the ballot-box and make a 
mockery of elections. The success of 
Simranjeet Singh Mann's Akali party 
was to a large extent based on sheer 
terror. So, where do we go from here? 

To elections, I hope. The BJP and 
(to a lesser degree) the communists 
are implacably opposed to reviving the 
Assembly. Their stand is honourable 
and goes beyond short-term gain. 
L.K. Advani and his party fa^rdur an 
extension of President’s rule accompa¬ 
nied by an intensification of the cam¬ 
paign against militants coupled with 
stricter vigilance on the Indo-Pak bor¬ 
der. The BJP is .'onvinced that a 
popular government would undermine 
the morale of the law and order 
agencies and uplift the morale of the 
terrorists, since any government in¬ 
stalled in Chandigarh would be hos¬ 
tage to them. 

It is not easy to dispute such reason¬ 
ing. Unfortunately, simply maintain¬ 
ing the status quo isn’t going to get us 
very far. The reality of the situation in 
Punjab is that a handful of terrorists 
are holding the state to ransom. One 
directive from Dr Sohan Singh of the 
Panthic Committee, and the sword- 
wielding S S. Mann capitulates. He 
resigns his seat in Parliament, relin¬ 


! The BJP is convinced 
: that a popular 
: government in Punjab 
would undermine the 
morale of the law and ! 

order agencies and j 

uplift the morale of the , 

terrorists | 


quishes leadership of his party and I 
demands a plebiscite in Punjab under 
the auspices of the United Nations. { 
Not surpisingly, the Panthic Commit- j 
tee has issued a straight threat: politi- | 
cians in the state should shun elections j 
or pay with their life. Such terror j 
tactics cannot be allowed to succeed, i 
We must call the terrorists’ bluff and | 
confront them, if necessary, with the ; 
might of the Indian Union and also ' 
with our most potent, but hitherto ! 
underused, wea^m: the will of the 
people of Punjab. 

It is going to be bloody and ugly. 
Elections will be held in conditions far 
from normal. Candidates will be shot, 
grenades will be dropped on inno¬ 
cents, election meetings will be 
bombed, votes will be cast under 
heavy police bandohust, Bui in the 
end, we will get a representative 
government, one which, hopefully, 
will have the support and sympathy of 
the Centre. Mr Barnala fell, not so 
much because of external factors and 
his own incompetence but, due to the 
machinations of the Rajiv govern¬ 
ment. 

Happily, almost all the Akaiis, ex¬ 
cluding S.S. Mann, are for once un¬ 
ited. TTiey arc pressing New Delhi not j 
to lake the easy (President’s rule), but 
the hard option. Elections are no 
anacea for Punjab, but if the trou- 
led state is to re-enter mainstream 
India, the people of that state must 
find a way to combat their most 
dreaded disease. Naturally, in this 
endeavour they must receive all assist¬ 
ance. But finally, only the Sikh panth 
can destroy the Panthic Committee. • 
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IDBI Coital Bonds 
An attractive instrument 
for exemption from 
Canital Gains Tax. 



• Available at par 
throughout the year. 

• Exemption from Capital 
Gains tax under Section 
54E of the Income Tax Act, 
1961. 

• Exemption from Wealth 
tax under Section 5( 1) 
(xvie) of the Wealth Tax 
Act, 1957 

• Income tax benefit under 
Section 8()L. 

• Interest at 9% p.a. payable 
half yearly. 

• At the investor’s option, 
interest for the full period 
of 3 years can be paid in 
advance on discounted 
basis. 

• No deduction of tax at 
source. 

• Outstation cheques 
accepted and cost of 
collection will be borne by 

B 


f-r further flt-UiiK (ontacl the nearest IDHI office or write to Manager 

^INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BANK OF INDIA 

IDlil I'OVVKK. Cuffe I’arade, (Jolaba, Ifombay 4(X) (X)5. 
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Tte wMenii^ GuK 

India seems least bothered to resolve the crisis 


.. [Even before the Hel- 

i sinki summit, this 

-jjr country’s Gulf poli- 

” cy, such as it was and 

is, was fraying at the 
seams. Sorry for the 
mixed metaphors, it 
lHBHHBK_Jhas since then blown 
into our faces. 

After the seven-hour encounter be¬ 
tween Presidents Bush and Gor¬ 
bachev, it is crv’stal clear that any 
lingering differences between the two 
sides are one of nuance, not of subst¬ 
ance. I’he US and the Soviet Union 
remain united in their resolve to ter¬ 
minate Iraq’s indefensible annexation 
of Kuwait. And they are determined 
to do so by persuasion and sanctions, 
if possible, and through ‘other means’, 
if necessar>\ Since Saddam Hussein is 
hardly the person to be amenable to 
persuasion and would resist sanctions 
as best he can, too much imagination 
is not needed to guess how the Gulf 
crisis would end. 

Most significantly, the two super¬ 
powers, in their joint statement at 
Helsinki, have also called for quick 
establishment of “regional security 
structures” to maintain peace and 
stability in the Gulf area. This is the 
key issue. But, surprisingly and sadly. 
New Delhi has not devoted any 
thought to it. Till the moment of 
writing, no Indian minister or official 
has even commented on an idea that 
would not only determine the future 
dispensation in West Asia but also 
affect Indian security. 

Let us not fool ourselves. We must 
take note of rude realities of life. 
Assumptions about Indian security, 
valid uptil 2 August, now call for an 
agonising reappraisal. For instance, 
until the other day, it would have been 
entirely realistic to assume that there 
would soon be a political settlement of 
the vexed Afghan issue and thi*' would 
be followed by a slow but steady 
diminution of American military sup¬ 
plies and support to Pakistan. Now, 
this belief has been knocked on the 
head. Pakistan, by its lightning deci¬ 
sion to rush troops to Saudi Arabia, 
has now US gratitude and can be sure 
of American quid for Pakistani quo. 


Pakistan would be an integral part of 
any regional security arrangement the 
Americans may devise foi the Gulf 
and West Asia. The US-Pakistan 
military relationship, renewed a de¬ 
cade ago when Russian tanks and 
troops rolled into Kabul, has come to 
stay. Tliis is by no means all. The 
sudden slump in the Gulf remittances, 
the rising energy prices and fears of a 
global economic recession cannot but 
aggravate the resource cninch Indian 
defence planners face to their chagrin. 


ly. But the wily Iraqi leader has 
demanded that ships and planes to 
evacuate them can go to Baghdad, 
Basra and Kuwait only if they carry 
food and medical supplies for the 
Indian population. 

Although there is absolutely no 
guarantee that any food that India 
might take to Iraq and Kuwait (as 
distinct from Jordan, which is not 
under sanctions anyhow) would be 
given to starving Indians, the Indian 
government is quite keen to shin and 



Presidents Gorbachev (left) and Bush: sharing the same perception 


Why has the Indian governmiznt not 
paid any attention to this critical 
aspect of the Gulf upheaval? It bears 
repetition that New Delhi has got 
almost completely overwhelmed by its 
legitimate concern for the safety and 
safe evacuation of the 200,(XX) Indians 
stranded in Kuwait and Iraq amidst 
great misery. No one can be so heart¬ 
less as to suggest that this problem 
should not be given top priority. 

The crowning irony of the situation 
is that even the policy of somehow 
getting our people out of Iraq and 
Kuwait, at times by humouring Sad¬ 
dam, has backfired. The Iraqi dicta¬ 
tor, behaving true to type, has gone 
back on his promise to Inder Gujral. 
The foreign minister had returned 
from Baghdad reassured that the Indi¬ 
ans in Saddam's clutches would be 
allowed to come away unconditional¬ 


fly cereals and drugs to Iraqi and j 
Iraqi-controlled destinations. But here i 
it has run into American opposition. 
The US insists that no food can be 
taken to Saddam's domain without the 
permission of the sanctions committee 
of the UN Security Council. 

There is a lot in common in Indian 
and Russian positions on the question 
of humanitarian aid to the people of 
Iraq and Kuwait. But at Helsinki the 
two superpowers agreed that food and 
medicines can be sent there only with 
the UN's approval,not otherwise. 

This is the state of the play as these 
lines are written and Inder Gujral is 
busy conferring at Belgrade with his 
Yugoslav and Algerian counterparts. 
But anyone expecting a worthwhile 
initiative from these confabulations 
would be the greatest optimist of the 
last decade of the century. • 
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The ali ens 

Are foreign nationals being given Indian 
citizenship in Sikkim? 


• Pan an Kumar Shartna, a ly-year- 
old student, has been living in (tungUfk 
since his birth. His father, a teacher ot 
a local primary school, is an Indian 
citizen by virtue of his name featuring 
in the Chogyal's - the former King of 
Sikkini-'Register of Subjects, the 
document on the ba.sis of which the 
Indian government conferred 
ciuzenship rights on the Sikkimese 
after Sikkim's merger with India in 
1975. Logically, his son too, is an 
Indian citizen by birth. Hut last vear, 
for some strange and inexplicable 
reason, Pawan Kumar was asked to fill 
up the Green Sheet-the (iiizcnshp 
form distributed among the so-called 
^'stateless" people of the state h\ the 
Nar Bahadur Bhandari government. 
"Filling up the form meant that I \va.s 
not an Indian citizen and would like to 
become one. But even though / saw no 
reason why I should do so, I had to 
give in to the pressures of the \f/.A 
from my area," Pawan Sharnui says. 

• Khara Sanda Bhandari (60) is a 
marginal farmer who makes a living bv 
tilling the small piec e of land he owns 
at Rumtek, a sleepy hamlet on the 
outskirts of Gangtok. Bhandari has 
been living in Sikkim for the last 50 
years and had automatically become an 


doing odd fobs for the w'eulthv traders 
of the town. Lust year, however, I ha- 
pa was faced w tth the prospect of being 
deptfrted to Sepal after chief minister 
Bhandari threatened to throw out all 
"foreigners" working m Sikkim. A 
worried Kir an rushed to Ins friend, 
who "managed ' a Green Sheet for 
him. He promptly filled it up and sent it 
back to the authorities. On Independ¬ 
ence Dav this sear, Thapa w'as relieved 
to learn that he would he a citizen of 
India, without actually giving up his 
Nepalese citizenship. "But that doesn't 
worry me. After all, I am going to 
work and live here," Kiran Thapa 
proudly proclaims. 


T he list could go on. Men, 
women and children, who 
suddenly find themselves 
aliens—or ‘‘stateless" as the 
Sikkim government prefers 
to call them- in their own land. Some, 
like Kiian Tfiapa, arc genuinely out¬ 
siders. But by a curious turn of events. 
Thapa, Sharma and Bhandari have 
been placed in the vague “stateless" 
category and some 8(l,0()()-odd people 
of Sikkim have been asked t(' prove 
that they arc citizens of India all over 
again. The citizenship problem has 
been hanging tire tor tlie 
la‘^t J 1 wars and has 
been the one issue that 
has kept Nar Bahadur 
Bhandari in power in 
Sikkim for over a de¬ 
cade. The fact that the 
wily chief minister has 
deftly exploited a bogus 
but emotive issue for 
political gains is another 
story. What is important 
is how Bhandari duped 
successive central gov¬ 
ernments to concede a 
ridiculous demand. On 
13 August this year, 
chief minister Bh^mdari 
proclaimed proudly that 
the ( enlre has at last 
conceded one 



of his long-standing demands: 
some 40,000 nowhere people would be 
given Indian citizenship at last. The 
rest - another 45,000 people—too 
would be given the status soon, he 
thundered. 

It was indeed a personal triumph for 
Nar Bahadur Bhandari. For over 11 
ycfars now, the chief minister had 
spent most of his time and energy 
trying to convince ihe Centre that 
during Sikkim’s merger with India way 
hack in 1975, many people who were 
“unfairly" denied Indian citizen status 
should be given their due now. In fact. 
Bhandari had staked his credibility 
and political career on this one impor¬ 
tant issue. But every time the chief 
minister went to Delhi to discuss the 
matter, he had to return to Gangtok 
empty handed. The central govern¬ 
ment just wouldn’t believe that so 
many “stateless" people lived in Sik¬ 
kim. Before committing itself, the 
Centre wanted to verify the antece¬ 
dents of those who claimed to be 
Sikkimese and wished to become Indi¬ 
an citizens. Especially, since influx 
from the neighbouring countries of 
Nepal and Bhutan into Sikkim was an 
accepted fact. 


Indian citizen after the 
Himalayan kingdom he- 
r ame a pan of India 15 
years hack But to his 
dismay, he mn was de^ 
dated "stateless ' hv the 
state goveniniint and 
asked to apply for 
citizenship. "Otherw'ise, 
they threatened to throw 
me ouJ (tf the i (f untry , 
Bhandari < omplain s. 

• Poverty and unem¬ 
ployment j(treed Kiran 
Thapa, tn his mid- 
twenties, to leave the 
land of his birth, Nepali 
and .settle down in Gang¬ 
tok four years hack, 
day, he makes a livin 


For 11 years, 
CM Bhandari 
spent most off 
his time and 
energy in trying 
to convince the 
Centre that the 
“stateless” 
people in 
Sikkim should 
be given Indian 
citizenship 
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Last year, the Nar Bahadur Bhandari 
(left) government distributed around 1.5 
lakh citizenship forms (above) among 
the so-called ''stateless” people 


Much of the problem, however, has 
to do with the circumstances under 
which Sikkim became a part of India. 
On the day the erstwhile Himalayan 
kingdom ruled by the ("hogyals—the 
country was an Indian protectorate 
since 1950—merged with the Indian 
Union in 1975, the Cjovernmeni of 
India parsed the Sikkim (Citizenship) 
Order, 1975, which detailed the per¬ 
sons eligible to become Indian 
citizens. It said: 

• Every person who immediately be¬ 
fore the 26th day of April, 1975, was a 
Sikkim subject under the Chogyal's 
Sikkim Subjects Regulation, 1961, 
shall be deemed to have become a 
citizen of India on that day 
In the absence of any other docu¬ 
ment, the Indian government decided 
to give utmost importance to the 
Sikkim Subjects Register. All those 
whose names were in the list and 
possessed the Sikkim Subjects cerifi- 
cate automatically became Indian 
citizens. 

S uch an arrangement did not satis¬ 
fy a large chunk of the popula¬ 
tion, who complained that despite 
being Sikkimese, their names were 


deliberately left out from the King’s 
register due to political and other 
reasons. In a memorandum to the 
then Prime Minister Morarji Dcsai. a 
number of legislators including chief 
minister Kazi Lhendhup Dorji deman¬ 
ded a revision of the Sikkim 
(Citizenship) Order to include ihe 
names of those who were left out from 
the ChogyaFs register. By conserva¬ 
tive estimates, the number of such | 
“stateless" people was around 7,5(K). 

But before Dorji could pursue the 
mattei any further, he was throw n out 
of office and Nar Bahadur Bhandari, 
w'ho had veheni».i(dy opposed Sik¬ 
kim's merger with India, came to | 
power under the banner of the Janata 
Parishad in 1979. Initially, Bhandari 
showed little or no interest in the 
problem. There was a compelling 
reason for this. Most of his party 
MLAs at that time were from the 
minority Bhutias, Lx'pchas and Lim¬ 
bus and the chief minister just could 
not afford to annoy them by pushing i 
for the citizenship rights of people, a ! 
majority of whom were Nepalese. But 
once the minorities began moving 
away from Bhandari's fold—a number 
of Bhutia/Lepcha MLAs had actually 


expressed no confidence in the chief 
minister—he began looking around 
for othei support areas to consolidate 
his {xisition. Bhandari encouraged de¬ 
fections from the Opposition and a 
majority of those who switched alle¬ 
giance were Nepaie>e—the people 
who were clamouring for Indian 
citizenship rights. 

In 19X1, ihc Bhandari government 
set up a se\en-member Citizenship 
(.ommitlee under the leadership of 
the deputy speaker of the Assembly, 
L.B. Basnet. The committee ex¬ 
amined the question of granting 
c itizenship to those whose names were 
nol nuludcd in Ihe Sikkim Subjects 
Register and who presumably did not 
belong to any other state. Basnet and 
company submitted their report to the 
state government within three 
months. It also made a startling re¬ 
velation: that o\ei 30,(HK) “stateless" 
people -most of them Nepalese and 
were residing in Sikkim. Chief minis¬ 
ter Nar Bahadur Bhandari promptly 
took up the matter with (he Centre 
and demamied that all of them be 
given Indian citizenship status. Very 
few at that time could gauge that be¬ 
neath Bhandan’s sudilen interest in 
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After the merger: people burn the effigy of the Chogyai in Gangtok 


the issue was his desire to build up a "There weie other reasons for New boycott the elections. The party 
solid support base. I Delhi lo be suspicious of Bhandar- argued that since a si/cable chunk of 

Not that no one saw ihr<>ugh Bhan- i's motive. In 19X1. he had said that the state's population as claimed by 

dari’s gamcplan. It was annmd this there were around 30,(KK) ‘’stateless" the chief minister were not citizens of 

time that the three ethnic groups (»f people in the state. But as the yeais India, thev were not entitled to vote in 

the slate— the Lepchas, the Bhuiias went In, titeii numbers, according to the elections. 

and the Limbus- began to raise their the chief minister, swelled delving any Soon after Bhandaii's party swept 
voice against the chief minister’s logic of population giowth. I hus in the Assembly polls in 1989, he look up 

move. They fearetl that il the ^O.OOO- 19X5. Bh mdau made yet *inother trip the cili/enship issue wiih renewed 

odd Nepalese were made citizens and to Delhi and demanded that the Cen- vigour. And towards the end of last 

absorbed into the Sikkimese soeictv. tre shouUI now confer citizenship year, the state government distiibuted 

their distinct idcnliU vvouUI bo rights on over fiO.OOO ‘ stateless ' peo- aianind 1.5 lakh citizenship forms— 

threatened. The minoiitics got pic And today, he says that ihcir called the (jrcen Shed—among the 

together and petitioned the (’entre number has risen to well i)ver x:i,()()() “stateless" people. And at all public 

against Bhandari. Most ol the so- out of the state's total population of meetings the chief minister churned 

called “stateless" people, ihev argued, around 4.5 lakhs. that the central government had at last 

were “foreign" nationals, who had Most political observers feel that agreed to grant them citizenship sta- 

come to Sikkim from Nepal and Bhandari has been able to bulldoze his tus. Expectedly, there was a mad rush 

Bhutan. way thriiugh as—after the I9S9 foi the forms but not all who laid their 

The accusation was not altogether Assembly elections in Sikkim in par- hands on them were genuine “state- 

unfounded. [-.von before the merger, ticulai - lie has mot with very little less" people. Many of them were mig- 

Sikkim has had to live with the piob- opposition. In the slate elections last rants from Nepal and Bhutan. What is 

lem of people crossing over from the year, the Opposition was completely more, a large section of those who 

two neighbouring countries. This has loutcd with Bhandari's Sikkim San- filled up the citizenship forms were 

been even acknowledged by the gram Parishad winning all the 32 seats Indiancitizensalready.Butintheabs- 

National Commission of Population in in the Assembly perhaps the first ence of any organised Opposition, no- 

its report submitted to the Centre in House in the country without any body dared question the chief minis- 

1984: “ Ihe deteriorating economy of Opposition. tcr's move. Moreover, since the Cen- 

Ncpal hiis forced an increasing nuni- Before the 1989 Assembly polls, tre had all along soft-pedalled the 

ber of Nepalese to emigrate outside however, the minorities did try and issue, there was a feeling that this time 

the country, riieir influx into the small fiKus public attention on this issue. too,New Delhi would sit on the files, 

state of Sikkim was moic overwhelm- 1'he Den>,iing Peoples' (’hogpa, a reli- 

ing..." Moreover, it was precisel r due ^ious-political outtit which represents "They were mistaken. The National 
to this factor that the Election C^>m- the tnbais and the Other Backward I Front government proved to be' 
mission treated Sikkim as “sensitive Castes (OBC) of the state campaigned more responsive than the previous 

area” in 1983. against Bhandari and even decided to Congress regime. The Union home 
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ministi> went ahead with Bhandari's 
proposal, and in the last session of 
Parliainenl, Suhodh Kant Sahay, the 
Union minister of state for home, de¬ 
clared that the NF government had 
decided to grant Indian citi/enship to 
“stateless " people m Sikkim 
An elated Nar Bahadur Bhandari 
celebrated this announcement in 
Gangtok with great fanfare. “The ap- 
piicatiotr of the rest were being primes¬ 
sed. All of them will be made cili/ens 
of this countis soon," he promised. 

“I wonder how the central govern¬ 
ment could make such an announce¬ 
ment without e\en verifying the 
antecedents ot the petiplc," said Y.N. 
Bhandari. president of the Jan Mukti 
Morcha, a platform tor all those 
opposing the chiet ministei on the 
citizenship issue. The Morcha was 
formed in March this year and most of 
its office-bearers are from the Rising 
Sun. a powerful Opposition grouping. 
Y.N. Bhandari is certain that the chief 
minister has txrrpctraicd a fraud on 
the people of the state. But why did 
Nar Bahadur insist on handing our 
citi/enship rights to those who were 
already Indians? Bhandari has the 
answer. He feels that this is just a 
gimmick to project himself as the 
saviour and only leader of the 
Nepalese. “Just look at how he is 
pressing for the inclusion of the Nepali 
language in the Eighth Schedule of the 

SUNDAVa3-a»6ipl«mbM 1M0 


Constitution. After all, Nar Bahadur 
has lost the support of the ethnic Sik¬ 
kimese and it is but natural that he 
would like t(» build up another base of 
his own," the Moicha president 
added. 

And since most of the mainstream 
Opposition political parlies like the 
Congrcssfl) are silent on the i.ssue. the 
Morcha seems to be the last resort of 
the anti-Bhandan brigade, rhere are 
others loo who arc putting up indi¬ 
vidual show of defiance. Bharat Bas¬ 
net is one of them. The energetic 
member of the All Sikkim Youth and 
Contractors Association weiu on a 



hunger strike on the day Nar Bahadur 
Bhandari announced in Gangtok that 
35,000 “left out" pe(>p!e would be 
given Indian citizenship In a strongly- 
worded letter to the stale chiel secret¬ 
ary. Basnet had said that the decision 
of the Centre w<juld go against the 
interests of the Sikkimese as there 
were enough evidence to pio\e that 
many of the “stateless" people were 
actually Nepalese citi/ens But true to 
his style, the chief nnnisiei promptly 
had Basnet arrested Ihe Jan Mukti 
Morcha. too. has other t>Lins. Accord¬ 
ing to a spokesman of the party, the 
Morch.i IS now patiently waiting for 
the state government to publish a list 
of all those who have been given 
citizenship status. “\Vc will then ex¬ 
pose the chief minister and his men." 
he said. 

Nar Bahadur Bhandari. of course, 
dismisses such allegations with dis¬ 
dain. “They are baseless., my critics 
are behind all this," he said. And the 
chief minister seemed least bothered 
by the fact that a large portion of the 
state's population arc against the gov¬ 
ernment’s move. The elections arc still 
far away. And public memory is in¬ 
deed short. Moreover, Nar Bahadur 
Bhandari has perfected the art of 
buying peace into a fine art. Has any- 
'onc heard of a stale As.sembiy without 
any Opposition members? • 

RsJIv BagetU/Gangtok 
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FROM EASY CUSTOMS CLEARANCE, 



TO PROMPT DESPATCH, 



TO RAPID TRANSIT AND DELIVERY. 



WE TAKE IT DOOR-TO-DOOR EVERYTIME. 


STILLTHINK WE RE JUST 
A COURIER COMPANY? 


21 years ago, we pioneered the air express industry. Since then, through a network spanning over 180 countries, 
we've become the fastest, most reliable way of delivering packages and documents worldwide. We offer you one 
door-to-door service, one all-inclusive invoice, and one truly global network. You can depend on the dedication of 
over 20,000 professionals, supported by over 7,000 veMcies and aircraft. So if you have any packages and 
documents that need to be in safe hands from beginning to end, call us for an immolate pick-up. 
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The lai^;ii^;e game 

The tug-of‘War between English and the vernaculars continues 


T he fight is on. While certain 
Janata Dal and BJP leaders of 
the northern half of India, like 
Mulayam Singh Yadav and Sunderlal 
Patwa, continue their angrezi hatao 
movement, 72 Congress ML As in 
Karnataka have launched an angrezi 
Aoc/tnocampaign. The middle ground 
seems to be BJP chief L.K. Advani's 
stand that fighting English, as long as 
there is an English bias at the Centre, 
would merely put those opposed to 
English at a disadvantage. 

First, the Anglophiles. In a memor¬ 
andum submitted to Karnataka chief 
minister Vecrendra Palil last month. 
72 ML As of the Congress(I) appealed 
for more English medium schools in 
rural areas. Not knowing English, 
they said, makes villagers more sus¬ 
ceptible to discrimination. Their de¬ 
mand has rekindled the language issue 
in the state. In 1982, Karnataka had 
witnessed language chauvinism for the 
first time. The Gokak report, recom¬ 
mending the implementation of Kan¬ 
nada as the state administrative lan¬ 
guage, had found massive support. 
When the Gundu Kao government did 
not implement this, the state erupted 
with riots and demonstrations. This 
finally led to the downfall of the 
Congress government and the Janata 
Party, supporting the cause of Kanna¬ 
da, came to power. 

But the Hcgde government had not 
lived up to expectations, cither. Slow 
in implementing the vernacular, it was 
already drawing flak from Kannada 
chauvinists, so when Jlegde sanc¬ 
tioned the opening of 49 English 
medium schools there was a big din. 
And the memorandum of the MLAs 
has sparked off an acrimonious debate 
once again. 

In the memorandum, the MLAs 
have not opposed the use of Kannada 
as the administrative language, stating 
instead, that it was the constitutional 
right of every citizen to studv in an 
English medium school. “Since there 
are a number of languages in the 
country and considering the import¬ 
ance of English at international fora, it 
is best that the medium of instruction 
in schools be English," the statement 
said. 

The demand has put Patil and his 


education minister K.H. Ranganath in 
a fix. The CM, who cannot deny the 
validity of the point raised, has not 
taken any step, positive or negative: 
“It is difficult to take a stand on this as 
it is such an emotional issue." 

But true Anglophobes would not 
accept this. For example, the 
Angrezi Hatao Sammelan held at In¬ 
dore sometime back, called for a 
crusade against English to successfully 
banish the language from the country. 
Organised by Lohiaite Socialists of the 
Janata Dal, mostly belonging to the 
Lok Dal, this meeting was star- 
studded. Former president Zail Singh. 


Advani declared in a Bhopal press 
conference that CMs should not try to 
lemove English from their states, a lot 
of faces must have turned red. 

In 1966 and 1967, explained Adva¬ 
ni, his party—then the Jan Sangh— 
was opp<ised to the two-language for¬ 
mula, then accepted at the Centre. 
For the sake of national unity, the 
party had accepted the formula 
although remaining critical of it. Since 
then, the Centre had issued several 
directives to encourage Hindi, but 
even so English dominated the central 
goveinment. The veteran leader re¬ 
minded people of the three-language 



KiMiMTstMi EngiNsli-AsiPOConvMtloii In Bhofisls tfi# 


railway minister George Fernandez, 
chief ministers Mulayam Singh Yadav 
and Sunderlal Patwa were united in 
their fight against English. Urging the 
people to sweep away every remnant 
of English, veteran BJP leader and 
Speaker of the Madhya Pradesh 
Assembly, Brijmohan Mishra, re¬ 
minded the mass of Ram Monahar 
Lohia's dream. 

All this is in tune with the Madhya 
Pradesh government's firm clamp on 
English. Chief minister Patwa has 
practically banned English from gov¬ 
ernment offices. Top bureaucrats have 
been r^eatedly pulled up for speak¬ 
ing in English at official public func¬ 
tions. And so, when BJP chief L.K. 


formula that the BJP state govern¬ 
ments had been directed to imple¬ 
ment. Because, not knowing English 
would only make the going that much 
tougher for the people of Hindi- 
dominated states. 

Whatever the .Anglophobes might 
believe, the abolition of English would 
be neither easy nor practical, at the 
moment. As the Kannada poet 
Ramakrishna Sharma says. “ AU^lition 
of English might mean Hindi imperial¬ 
ism. And imposition of Hindi south of 
the Vtndhyas will have grave consequ¬ 
ences. It might even divide the coun¬ 
try." • 

^yaiHlMxnmn/Bmgalor9m9dM.V. 
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When, In 1997 et the age of 
18, Viewenathan Anend 
bacame Indla’e fiiet 
grandmaeler, he wae aleo the 
worhTa youngaet, launched on 
a bdWanl career which would 
eae him In 1889 beat former 
world champion Borle Spaeeky 
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to be a Raymond’e man. For that 
matter, you don't even have to 
be a Raymond’s man. 

... but it helps. 
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The first 
warning 

The West Bengal Police Association speaks 
out against political interference 


T here is a limit to which a 
policeman can be made to 
bend; beyond that he tends 
to recoil viciously. And re¬ 
cent events in West Bengal 
suggest that the state's police force is 
fast approaching that limit. 

The night of 3 September, a Tues¬ 
day, was charged with tension. At Tol- 
lygunge, in south Calcutta, a group of 
policemen surprised the local resi¬ 
dents and the police administration by 
putting up road blocks to protest 
against the suspension of some of their 
colleagues. 

The drama began earlier that day 
when Anandabazar Patrika front¬ 
paged a photograph that showed an 
injured SUCI Socialist Unity Centre 
of India) activist lying chained to his 
bed in a city hospital. The man had 
been hurt the day before, when the 
police lathicharged a group of SUCI 
demonstrators during a bandh called 
by the party and 11 Naxalite groups. 
Tte strike was in protest against the 
killing of an SUCI worker in Calcutta, 
who ^ed in police firing on 31 August. 

Chief minister Jyoti Basu reacted 
angrily to the police measure in the 
hospital, said it affronted civilised sen¬ 
sibilities and ordered the suspension 
of the policemen concerned. And that 
very evening, policemen of Tolly- 
gunge police lines under which Bangur 
Hospital is located, took to the street, 
set up road blockades, and disrupted 
traffic in a rare and portentous show 
of defiance. 

The following day, 4 September, 
the agitation snowballed into a mini 
'rebellion'. Agitated policemen be- 
iong^g to the West Bengal Police 
Association(WBPA) and the CPI(M)- 
affiliated Non-Gazetted Police Ka/- 
machari Samiti gheraoed the superin¬ 
tendent of police, South 24 Paraganas, 
demanding the revocation of the sms- 
pension orders. A crisis was, however, 
averted when the leaders of the two 
unibns intervened and promised to 
hold talks with the government. The 


policemen said that they had acted 
according to norms, as there were no 
instructions from the authorities 
against keeping hospitalised persons 
under police custody chained. In their 
defence they cited two earlier inci¬ 
dents where four policemen were sus¬ 
pended after ailing undertrials had 
managed to escape from the same hos¬ 
pital. 

T he demonstration by the police¬ 
men was not totally out of the 
blue. On 25 August the WBPA had 
cautioned the ruling Left Front of 
police discontent stemming from a 
lack of guidelines. The WBPA, at a 
meeting held at Bhawani Bhavan, the 
state police headquarters, had stated 
that its members were no longer will¬ 
ing to put up with political interfer¬ 
ence^ and the arbitrariness prevailing 
within the police administration. 

And this came close on the heels of 
the Calcutta ban4h (16 August), cal¬ 
led by the Congress(I) to protest 
against the rise in transport fares and 
deteriorating civic conditions. To 
counter the general strike, the CPI(M) 
decided to let its cadres help the police 
maintain peace. But they caused se¬ 
rious embarrassment to the govern¬ 
ment by attacking peaceful Congress 
processionists and assaulting press 
photographers with impunity while 


The allegations made 
by the WBPA appear 
to have been 
corroborated by the 
state’s chief 
secretary. He has 
censured police 
officers for failing to 
keep the machinery In 
good shape 





the police looked on. 

The WBPA argues that the police 
failed to take action because they had 
no clear instructions from their super¬ 
iors about how to deal with party 
cadres. In an editorial in its journal, 
the association says that if policemen 
were to act accor^ng to law, a large 
number of CPI(M) activists would 
have been arrested. And, if that hap¬ 
pened, the policemen concerned may 
have had to face punitive action later. 
‘‘It is time the government chose be¬ 
tween the police and the party cadre. 
If cadres are to be mobilis^ again, the 
government must define our role in 
writing,** fumed Biswanath Chakra- 
varty, the association *s general 
secretiuy. 

The \^PA meeting and the subse- 

3 uent show of defiance by a section of 
le constabulary underscored the fact 
that the police were tired of being 
made the scapegoat for situations aris¬ 
ing out of ]Mlitical interference and 
administrative shortcomings. The* 
association cites the example of what 
happened in Howrah, Calcutta’s twin 
dty across the Hooghly, to explain its 
point. In early August, when the 
police fought a pitched battle with a 
crowd of Congress(I) demonstrators 
protesting against the rise in bus fares, 
a group of photomphers were beaten 
up by /arM-weildmg men who minted 
with the police. When the media 
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PMM In Howrah on a 
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(abovo) at a RopuMIc 
Dayparadoin 
CalcifttaiwHItlio 
dtodpHnolaat? 


raised an outcry against the incident, 
accusing the CPl(M) of trying to gag 
the press with the help of its muscle^ 
men, the party bosses tried to wriggle 
out of the situation by saying that the 
lensmen were assaulted by plain¬ 
clothes policemen. “This sort of 
opportunism is breaking the police¬ 
man’s morale and making the cadres 
reckless. The politicians know, as 
much as we do, that they were not 
policemen in civil dress. They were 
party workers," said a WBPA leader. 

Regarding the shackling of patients 
in hospitals, policemen say that the 
step was in keeping with the norms 
laid down in the Police Regulations of 
Bengal. While the newly-appointed 
director general of police, Arun Pra¬ 
sad Chatterjee, and the state home 
secretary have declared the measure 
unlawful, WBPA leaders wonder 
why the practice was allowed for 
decades and no circular issued to 
end it. 

I ndeed, the police seems to have no 
alternative to putting up with poli¬ 
tical interference. “There is little we 
can do to prevent this,” confesses a 
WBPA district secretary. “We are 
issued with vindictive transfer orders, 
if we fail to comply with the whims of 
the politically influential.” The 
WBPA admits that the local police 
stations are even, wary of executing 


court warrants. Things have come to 
such a pass that an officer-in-charge 
(OC) holds back the warrants against 
those who have even the remotest link 
with the ruling parties. The obvious 
reason is that he wants to avoid agita¬ 
tions, gheraos and, above all, humilia¬ 
tion. 

One reason why the authority of the 
police has eroded is that senior offi¬ 
cials have failed to hold their ground 
against political pressure. The WBPA 
accuses them of being pliant and forg¬ 
ing a nexus with politicians for person¬ 
al gains. The police administratipn, it 
complains, has, therefore, become 
topheavy with superfluous posts being 
created every three years, while the 
force at the lower level stagnates for 
decades. “1 know of at least one IG 
and one DIG who ha\e written to the 
government saying that they have no 
work. We need more men at the lower 
levels to cope with a growing popula¬ 
tion and fast-changing crime pattern,” 
says Chakravarty, explaining why the 
police fail to peifonn satisfactorily. 

The allegations made by the WBPA 
appear to have been corroborated by 
chief secretary T.C. Dutt himself. In a 
circular to the police department, he 
said that if anti-social elements and 
those involved in acts of violence have 
the slightest links with the ruling par¬ 
ty, the police refuses to arrest them. In 
the note he has also censured the 


police officers for flouting rules meant 
to keep the police machinery in good 
shape. 

TTie WBPA, however, does not be¬ 
lieve that the circular will make things 
any better. The police force is de¬ 
moralised, it says, because the govern¬ 
ment has kept all promotional avenues 
sealed for the last ten years and has 
systematically downgraded the police¬ 
man’s position in the state’s adminis¬ 
tration vis-a-vis its army of clerks. 
“There is no motivation and no sense 
of security. If a railway passenger dies 
in an accident his family gets a com¬ 
pensation of Rs two lakhs. If a const¬ 
able is killed while on duty, his family 
gets Rs 25.000,” laments Chakravarty. 

Privately, some senior IPS officers 
have also reacted sharply to the circu¬ 
lar. “It has been foolish on the part of 
the chief secretary to issue a note like 
this,” said one of the government’s 
most trusted police officers. “He, 
more than anyone else, should know 
what prevents the police from acting 
in the way it should,” says the officer 
from Calcutta Police. Says an inspec¬ 
tor general of the West Bengal Police: 
“In most criminal cases, party activists 
are found to be siding with the ac¬ 
cused. And if investigations are car¬ 
ried too far against politically con¬ 
nected people, the investigating offic¬ 
ers are transferred.” 

The vernacular press characterised 
the stirrings in the police as a virtual 
“rebellion”. The WBPA leaders them¬ 
selves are, however, more circums¬ 
pect. “lliere is no question of a rebel¬ 
lion as has been suggested by some 
newspaper reports,” says Chakravar¬ 
ty. “But let me add that the way things 
are going there might be a revolt in 
spite of us.” 

Maybe it is time the government 
took heed. • 

AnMQuifia/CahuHa 
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CHECKLIST 


How the ministers are faring 


t has become something of a 
cliche to say that the Raja heads 
a non-government. And like 
most cliches, it is true only in 
part. Yes, the V.P. Singh reg¬ 
ime hasn't established the most im¬ 
pressive track record in the nine 
months or so since it took over. The 
law and order situation in the country 
is perhaps at its worst ever, with the 
anti-Mandal Commission stir escalat¬ 
ing into a full-scale caste war. The 
Kashmir problem has worsened, with 
militants having the run of the Valley. 
Despite the enormous goodwill 
earned by the Prime Minister’s visit to 
the Golden Temple soon after being 
sworn in, the Dal frittered away the 
advantage by failing to take decisive 
action. Result: the terrorists still 
call the shots, and the 
government is ill-put to. 
decide whether Assem¬ 
bly elections in Punjab 
would be a good move 
at this juncture. In the 
north-east, the United 
Liberation Front of 
Assam (ULFA) is creat¬ 
ing its own distinctive 
brand of havoc, while 
the Bodoland issue is 
still far from settled. On 
the economic front, 
prices are rising at an 


ever-increasing rate, and the much 
talked about oil crunch will only make 
matters worse. All in all, a pretty de¬ 
pressing scenario. 

But, which gives us only half the 
picture. 

For, unbelievable as this may 
sound, the Raja’s durbar has its share 
of bright sparks. And yes, some work 
does get done at the highest level of 
government, even if in only a few de¬ 
partments Contrary to the conven¬ 
tional wisdom on the subject, not ev- 
member of the Dal Cabinet is 
either a cretin or a crook. And some 
of those who, without a doubt, come 
into the latter category, are skilled in 
the art of administration as well. 

The V.P. Singh government then, 
like any other, comprises the good. 


the bad and the average. (Ratings are 
made on the basis of administrative 
efficiency alone; corruption or allega¬ 
tions of corruption have not been 
taken into account.) 


THEGOOD 


Somewhat predictably, membership 
of this group is rather restricted, with 
no more than four ministers managing 
to make the grade. All of them have 
widely varying styles of functioning, 
but the end result ^s much the same. 
Files are cleared in record time, pro¬ 
jects aren't held up needlessly and ’ 
red-tapism is kept at the minimum. 
And only because the ministers won’t 
have it otherwise. 



RAJA'S COURT I 


Though the V.P. 
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hoM*! oshMbhod 
thomoot 
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S ’] The quintessential 
backroom boss, 
Nehru is one of the 
few ministers who 
f has not mixed ven- 
' delta with work. As 
commerce minister, 
he could have 
J struck terror into 
the hearts of those w ho had had occa¬ 
sion to displease him when he was out 
of power. But Nehru steered clear of 
such petty politics, and instead, got on 
with his job. Thus, despite Reliance, 
paraxylene stayed out of the OGL 
(open general licence) list, being in¬ 
cluded in the restricted list. 

But Nehru's greatest achievement 
was in the import -export sector. The 
commerce minister liberalised proce¬ 
dure sufficiently for prospective ex¬ 
porters to find the going easy. The 
import of consumer goods was res¬ 
tricted to give indigenous industry a 
head start. The measures had the de¬ 
sired result: the export-import balance 
began looking healthy at long last. 

Nehru has also clamped down hard 
on instances of corruption or wrong 
doing. The minister wound up the 
directorate of general supplies and dis¬ 
posal only towards this end. With a 
view to making management more 
effective and cost-efficient, Nehru cre¬ 
ated a holding company, Bharat Bust- 
’ness International Ltd (BBl), amalga¬ 
mating MMTC and STC, with the 
Vegetable Oil Corporation also sche¬ 
duled to be merged into the group. 
Earlier, MMTC and STC would ex¬ 
port much the same items, but run 
separate campaigns. Now with their 
merger, costs on publicity have been 
halved. 

The minister’s personal style also 
counted for much. On taking office, 
Nehru made it clear that hierarchy 
didn't count for much where he was 
concerned. Even a joint secretary 
could approach him directly if he 
wanted some things cleared. And no 
files should be kept pending at his 
office. 

Not that Nehru found the going 
easy. The Raja never really trusted 
him and planted his own men i'l 
strategic places to keep an eye on the 
commerce minister. S.P. Shukla was, 
therefore, appointed secretary, com¬ 
merce, and S.V.S. Raghavan was 
made chairman of BBL But Nehru 
remained unruffled, and as efficient as 


Ajit Singh 


elpeciillly thow: 
relating to western 
■. _ Uttar Pradesh. Ev¬ 

ery morning before leaving for office, 
Ajit Singh meets hundreds of people 
from that area,'all of whom relate 
their problems—ranging from cow 
theft to police brutality—to their mes- 
siah. And Singh, much the benevolent 
Jat, takes necessary action. Despite 
this early morning schedule, and his 
involvement in the Janata Dal squab¬ 
bles (sabotaging Devi Lai's rally, dis¬ 
lodging flukum Singh, etc.) the minis¬ 
ter does justice to his work at Udyog 
Bhavan as well. 

The most significant of Ajit Singh's 
achievements was the adoption of the 
new industrial policy. Whatever his 
actual contribution to what was essen¬ 
tially Montek Singh Ahluwalia's 
brainchild may have been, it goes to 
Ajit Singh's credit that he stuck to his 
guns despite the high-powered (Chan¬ 
dra Shekhar etc.) opposition to the 
scheme. 

The indust»^y minister’s move to in¬ 
troduce the open tender bjd system in 
awarding Maruti dealerships makes 
sense as well. Not only will it put an 
end to rampant corruption, but will 
also ensure that no one manages to 


manipulate matters enough to wangle 
a dealership. 

Ajit Singh has used his position as 
industry minister to make one of 
Chaudhary Charaii Singh's dreams 
come true, and beiictit the sugarcane 
growers of Uttar Pradesh in the bar¬ 
gain. The minister is now' granting 
licences for the opening of new sugar 
mills outside a 1(1-km radius from 
established mills (the earlier limit was 
25 kins). This means that farmcis will 
now be selling their produce in a sel¬ 
ler's market and will, thcrcfuie, get 
remunerative prices. 

In all this, Ajit Singh manages to 
play the strongman as w'cll, refusing to 
allow the Raja to appoint Monlek 
Singh Ahluwalia as secretary, in¬ 
dustry. 

Madhu Pandavate _ 

The finance minis¬ 
ter has his fair share 
of critics. And the 
recent row in Par¬ 
liament over his de¬ 
cision to pay back 
excise enrichment 
to the industrialists 
has had its effect on 
his image. But there's no denying that 
Dandavate has brought a sea change 
in the working of the finance ministry. 
Among the minister's initiatives is the 
new system of announcing the budget 
deficit every four months, instead of 
springing a surprise on his countrymen 
every March-April. Dandavate has 
also altered the tax laws to make them 









(From left) Arun Nehru, AJIt Singh and 
finance minister IWadhu Dandavate 
going through the budget papers: 
impressive performance 

both more effective and more paying. 
While personal taxation has been sim¬ 
plified, the tax exemption on invest¬ 
ment allowance has been discon¬ 
tinued. 

The finance ministry has come 
down hard on wasteful expenses, cut¬ 
ting non-plan expenditure and curtail¬ 


ing foreign trips of both ministers and 
officers. Dandavate has also thought 
up inventive schemes to gel people to 
put their black money into such 
worthy projects as slum housing. 

While balance of payments is re¬ 
ceiving due attention, Dandavate has 
also subtly changed the role of finan¬ 
cial institutions as far as corporate 
takeovers are concerned. 

Not bad going for a nine-month-old 
minister. 

Dinesh Goswami 


Despite the emo¬ 
tional resignation at 
the ULFA's antics. 

Cl o s w a m i, who 
holds the dual port¬ 
folios of steel and 
mines and law, is a 
cool customer. 

When S.K. Ahlu- 
walia, the marketing director of the 
Steel Authority of India (SAIL), man¬ 
aged to wangle an extension, his 
ministei cancelled it the moment he 
got wind of the scheme. 

But (joswami doesn’t spend all his 
time watching over lesser mortals, 
preferring to concentrate on increas¬ 
ing the steel production of the coun¬ 
try. Hence the decision to allow the 
private sector to produce upto one 
million tonnes of steel. The biggest 
blast furnace in India has been com¬ 


missioned at the Visakhapatnam Steel 
Plant and the modernisation of the 
Rourkcla plant has been decided 
upon. With a view to encourage ex¬ 
port, steel has been decanalised, and 
pig iron placed on OGL in the face of 
its acute shortage in the country. 

The licensing policy for the iron and 
steel sector has been rationalised. For 
the first time there is no conflict be¬ 
tween the steel ministry and SAIL, 
with Goswami taking a pragmatic 
approach to cooidinati' better with its 
chairman. The minister has taken his 
share of tough decisions. Among 
them, the cancelling of the contract 
awarded to a Japanese company to 
modernise the Indian Iron and Steel 
Corporation. Instead. Goswami 
awarded the contract to different com¬ 
panies in different areas, reducing 
government expenditure by about 10- 
12 per cent. 

As law minister, one of Goswami's 
first tasks was to fill the long-pending 
vacancies of judges in the various 
high courts and the Supreme Court. 
Government counsels were also 
appointed, with the C'hief Justice 
being consulted at every step. 


THE BAD 


It is impossible—for reasons of 
space alone—to document all the acts 
of commission and ommission of those 
who qualify to this category. For, 
nearly every second minister of the 
Dal government could make it to this 
grade with a little bit of effort—or 
even a lack of it. But iv) mention only 
some prominent offenders. 


Mufti Mohammad Sayeed 


Political gossip has 
it that he owes his 
appointment as 
home minister to 
mentor Arun 
Nehru, who was 
offered the port¬ 
folio and declined, 
recommending the 
Mufti's name inste 
needed the presence of a Muslim in his 
Cabinet—especially since he had 
taken the support of the BJP—was 
only too willing to oblige. 

You can make an old buffer the 
home minister of India, but you can't 
necessarily make him perform. And 
that’s exactly what happened with 
Sayeed. Now pivpularly known as the 
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invisible man of the Cabinet, the 
Mufti attracted more criticism from 
both allies and the Opposition than 
the entire ministry put together. 

The trouble began with the kidnap* 
ping of his daughter, Ruhaiya Sayeed, 
and her release, obtained by letting 
some prominent militants off the 
hook. The Dal government was 
roundly criticised for what was re¬ 
garded as the politics of capitulation 
and, predictably, the distraught father 
came off worst in this episode. 

The Prime Minister hoping to mini¬ 
mise the damage, took Sayeed off 
Kashmir affairs, assigning it to George 
Fernandes instead. Fer¬ 
nandes, too, was re¬ 
moved from the post af¬ 
ter his rows with Gov¬ 
ernor Jagmohan, and 
Kashmir was handed 
back to the Mufti. The 
Prime Minister's Office 
(PMO) now looks after 
the troubled state, and 
negotiations have been 
opened with former 
chief minister Farooq 
Abdullah much against 
Sayeed’s wishes. 

That’s nut the only 
problem the home 
minister is being kept 
out of. Punjab and 
Ayodhya have been 
handed over to his 
minister of state, Sub- 
odh Kant Sahay. while Ram Vilas 
Paswan is handling the Bodoland 
agitation. The north-eastern slates 
have been assigned to Sahay as well, 
and he reports directly to V.P. Singh. 
Doordarshan projects Subodh Kant as 
the de facto home minister and this 
has, not surprisingly, created prob¬ 
lems between the de jure home minis¬ 
ter and his deputy. 

pi Upendra 

His performance as 
information and 
broadcasting minis¬ 
ter has been a bit of 
a disaster. What is 
not so well-known, 
however, is his 
abysmal record as 
minister for par¬ 
liamentary affairs. But more of that 
later. 

The much-touted programme Khula 
Manch was perhaps, the biggest nail in 
Upendra*s coffin. Problems began 


from the very beginning, with one of 
the ‘farmers’ in the programme turn¬ 
ing out to be a professional actor. A 
privilege motion was brought against 
the minister on this issue. 

Barely had the dust settled down on 
that, when controversy erupted 
afresh. The programme featuring rail¬ 
ways minister George Fernandes was 
censored—edited according to Upen¬ 
dra—and everyone, including the re¬ 
doubtable George cried foul. 

The Prasar Bharati Bill presented a 
glorious opportunity for the 1 & B 
minister to redeem himself somewhat, 
by granting the much-awaited auton¬ 
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omy to the electronic media. But 
Upendra threw away this chance as 
well. The Bill was crafted so clumsily 
that as many as 67 amendment ^ the 
422 that were moved were initfim by 
the government itself, on the Hgges- 
tion of the Opposition. And the Bill 
changed almost beyond recognition, 
by the time it got through the Rajya 
Sabha. 

The quality of the fare Doordarshan 
offers has also led to a fair amount of 
flak. Serials are becoming more and 
more unwatchable, while Upendra 
telecasts films with his Telugu Desam 
boss N.T. Rama Rao in the lead, and 
projects such buddies as Ram Vilas 
Paswan, I.K. Gujral and Prime 
Minister V.P. Singh on the national 
network. "Fhose bureaucrats who re¬ 
fuse to fall in line—both in Doordar¬ 
shan and All India Radio—have been 
shifted out before you can say ‘idiot 
box’. 

As minister for parliamentary 
affairs, Upendra's first failure was his 
inability to muster enough support for 
the Constitutional Amendment Bill 


which would extend Presidnet’s Rule 
in Punjab. And only because Upendra 
failed to inform his party MPs and 
ministers well in advance. When the 
Bill came up for voting as many as 12 
Dal ministers were absent from the 
House. The Bill eventually went 
through because the Congress(I) 
chose to act magnanimous. 

Much the same scenario was repe¬ 
ated in the case of another Amend¬ 
ment Bill on the extension of reserva¬ 
tions for scheduled castes and tribes. 
In this instance, however, the embar¬ 
rassment of the government was much 
worse when the Bill was pre¬ 
sented, it led to he¬ 
ated exchanges between 
Ram Dhan and Ram 
Vilas Paswan. Upendra, 
it was felt, should have 
been able to anticipate 
this and take preventive 
measures. 

Upendra also man¬ 
aged to annoy the BJP 
while he was at it. The 
Delhi Statehood Bill, 
which the BJP had 3et its 
heart on, was intro¬ 
duced in the House to¬ 
wards the fag end of the 
budget session, thus en¬ 
suring that it could nev¬ 
er be passed. Advani 
was not amused. 

Even the everyday 
business of the House 
is carried out less than smooth¬ 
ly. Members complain that printed 
materia] is not made available to them 
on time and that Upendra doesn’t 
bother to maintain cordial relations 
with the Opposition. 

His much-publicised skill at public 
relations, notwithstanding. 

M.S. Gurupadaswami 


His performance as 
a Rajya Sabha 
member over the 
last six years had 
led people to expect 
that he would prove 
to be a competent 
minister. That 
promise was 
however, belied. And the Raja was 
forced to appoint Bhajamana Behara 
as minister of state, to ensure that 
things didn’t deteriorate beyond re* 
pair in the petroleum ministry. 

Gurupadasami's incompetence was 
fully exposed during the recent oil 
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crisis following the Gulf war. The 
minister failed to get the finance 
ministry to release foreign exchange in 
time to buy oil nn the open market, or 
even organise additional supplies from 
such countries as Indonesia, Saudi 
Arabia and Bahrain. His worst mo¬ 
ment came when the Raja despatched 
Arif Mohammad Khan to the Middle 
East to negotiate for additional sup¬ 
plies of oil, over his head. I.K. Gujral 
was despatched to Moscow on much 
the same errand. Both ministers had 
conspicuous success at their tasks, 
muen to Gurupadaswami’s chagrin. 

Not content with mere mismanage- 


called into effect in the dealings with 
the oil sector. 

In his incarnation as chemicals 
minister, too, Gurupadaswami didn't 
do any better. Prices of essential drugs 
have increased by 20 to 25 per cent, 
while the policy has been changed to 
allow multinationals to import drugs 
which can easily be manufactured in 
India, causing heavy loss to such 
Indian manufacturers as IDPL. 

Not surprisingly then, the country's 
drug manufacturers have turned 
against the minister, and are even 
threatening to go on strike if things 
don't improve dramatically. And fast. 


Nathu Ram Mirdha _ 

Basically a player of 
state-level politics, 
he is clearly out of 
depth in his role as 
Cabinet minister of 
the Government of 
India. His naivete 
often lands him in 
big trouble, and 
V.P. Singh is taking no chances with 
him, assigning all the major work to 
the minister of state, food and civil 
supplies. Ram Pujan Patel. 
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ment, the minister also managed to 
create a minor crisis by informing the 
press that the country’s oil reserves 
would last only for another four 
weeks. Panic set in as people began 
hoarding petrol, and premiums were 
paid on oil. In the end, the Prime 
Minister had to intervene and make 
clear that the situation was well within 
control, 

The minister then concentrated on 
thinking up schemes to cut down the 
country’s petrol consumption. Among 
his proposals was the one which had 
petrol pumps closing down on Sunday 
and ministers refraining from using 
government cars on holidays. Need¬ 
less to add, the proposals never 
achieve the object they were meant to. 

Gurupadaswami proved to br a dis¬ 
mal negotiator as well. Not only did he 
fail at getting the Assam oil blockade 
called off, despite the fact that the 
Asom Gana Parishad (AGP) was one 
of the National Front partners. Be¬ 
cause of the minister’s bad public 
relations the Essential Services 
Maintenance Act (ESMA) had to be 



Nilamani Routray 

Not only did the 
environment minis¬ 
ter fail to make 
much impact in the 
green movement, 
he spent all his time 
fighting his doughty 
minister or state, 
Maneka Gandhi, 
with some help from secretary Mahesh 
Prasad. 

Today, while the state of environ¬ 
ment remains much the same, Rout- 
ray rows with Maneka over who gets 
to use the ministry aircraft. Docu¬ 
ments are leaked to the press as the 
two antagonists gear up to fight a 
battle, which gets more embittered 
with every passing day (see Sunday, 
issue dated 26 August-~-I September 
1990). 

Leaving Routray with little ener^ 
to address himself to the task of admi¬ 
nistration • 


Mirdha's ministry has the responsi¬ 
bility of keeping the prices of essential 
commodities down. And it is no secret 
that it has filled dismally in this 
regard. Over the last six months the 
consumer price index has gone up 
from 860 to 912, with such items as 
edible oils and grains showing a hike. 
Rice is no longer available in ration 
shops, with the ministry failing to 
arrange transport from Haryana . 

The minister's ineffectiveness was 
brought to the fore by his inability to 
get the new sugar policy, initiated by 
Ajit Singh, discontinued, despite his 
strong opposition to it. To make 
matters worse, the price of cement 
didn’t come down despite Mirdha’s 
new cement policy. 


THE AVERAGE 


This category doesn't comprise 
{dodders alone. Some of the ministers 
dubbed as average have done some 
good work in their departments, dis¬ 
playing both initiative and flair, but 
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have failed to turn in impressive per¬ 
formances, either because of certain 
constraints that operate on them, or 
because of their unwillingness to 
change their style of functioning. 

Arif Mohammad Khan 


a As energy minister, 
he has several good 
schemes to his cre¬ 
dit, among them 
the plan to induct 
the private sector in 
the task of power 
generation, thus 
saving public sector 
money to the tune of Rs 20,000 crores, 
which would otherwise be invested in 
new power plants. Unfortunately, the 
scheme has failed at the operational 
stage, with no private sector firm 
offering to put up money for the task 
in hand. 

It is his additional charge—civil 
aviation—^which is creating problems 
for Arif. During his tenure, all three 
carriers—Air India, Indian Airlines 
and Vayudoot—are in bad shape. 
Rajan Jetley, who had turned Air 
India around, has left for more lucra¬ 
tive pastures and what with the sorties 
to evacuate those trapped in the Gulf, 
the airline’s bottom line is no longer 
quite so impressive. Harsh Vardhan, 
the Vayudoot MD, too, has quit. 

The strange saga of the A320s, now 
doing service in the Gulf, hasn’t done 
much good to Khan’s image either. 
Afer announcing with due fanfare that 
the aircraft would be reinducted and 
taking a press party for a joy ride, the 
minister was forced to retract. There is 
some talk of the planes being reintro¬ 
duced soon but Arifs credibility has 
already taken a knocking. So, despite 
his success in energy, Arif Mohammad 
Khan, in the final reckoning, comes 
across as a middling performer. 

George Fernandes 


B The Konkan Rail- 

has variou.s state 

ing in their resources, with some help 
firm the banks, tr# fund a new rail line 
from Bombay to Kerala. Two other 
projects on the same lines are envis¬ 
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aged. Once dependence on central 
government funds is reduced, work 
will progress much faster, and it is 
hoped that the schemes will reach 
completion in record time. 

Nevertheless, Fernandes’ track re¬ 
cord doesn’t look too good when 
compared to that of his predecessor, 
Madhavrao Scindia. I'he charitable 
explanation, of course, is that George 
never wanted to be saddled with 
railways, preferring some other sub¬ 
stantial portfolio such as industry. 
And, therefore, he doesn’t always 
concentrate orf ministry work. 

And going by his pronouncements 
on Pepsi, resers'ations and the Kash¬ 
mir situation—and not just on Khida 
Manch —there could be sonip,^yi m 
that version. 


Sharad Yadav 


He began his in¬ 
nings a.s minister by 
rooting for the nut¬ 
ritional qualities of 
panjiri, the health 
food favoured by 
rural women during 
pregnancy. But 
Yadav’s perform¬ 


ance as textile minister has been far 
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K.P. Unnikrishnan 


As communications 
minister, he had 
kept himself in the 
news, thanks to his 
long and often bit¬ 
ter rows with the 
C-DoT chief, Sam 
Pitroda. But now 
that Unnikrishnan 
is just entrusted with surface transport 
(despite the fancy tag of Cabinet 
minister), he’s fading from public 
memory. 

But to be fair, he does his job to the 
best of his ability. And while that may 
not lead to excellent results, it doesn’t 
make for disaster either. 
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from satisfactory. 

His operational style is brilliant in 
its simplicity. He instructs his officials 
not to do anything against the ''com- 
mon man’\ and then steers clear of his 
ministry. The bureaucrats, of course, 
love him for his “non-interference", 
but it doesn't make for efficient func¬ 
tioning of the department. 

But Yadav has his rea.sons for what 
Indians roturning from Ifm| and 
Kuwait: Gujral’s trip to the Gulf 
dMnlholp 



DurlivArif 
Khan’s tenure, 
aR three 

lniRa,lnflan 
AirHnesand 
Vayudoot-*are 
In bad shape. 


leHAir India and 
Harsh Vardhan, 
Vayudoot chief, 
too,hascpiit 


appears as his indifference. Basically a 
political animal, he would much rather 
spend time trying to sort out the 
various squabbles of the Dal. And 
now that he has established himself as 
the unofficial adviser of V.P. Singh, 
his interest in textiles has flagged even 
further. 

To become totally non-existent with 
the implementation of the Mandal 
Commission's recommendations, 
Yadav now restricts himself to defend¬ 
ing the Raja's quota raj and addresses 
pro-reservation rallies in his spare 


Ram Vllat Paswan 


B He may be a lowly 
labour and welfare 
minister, but you'd 
never guess that, | 
going by the num- ! 
ber of appearances 
he makes on televi¬ 
sion. At heart, 
however, Ram 
Vilas Paswan remains a populist politi¬ 
cian. And, therefore, s[^nds more 
time implementing welfare measures, 
rather than getting the country's 
labour problem in hand. (Though he 
admits, under pressure, that there are 
quite a few votes to be had here as 
well.) 

Paswan’s big chance came with the 
Mandal Commission report. The 
Prime Minister implemented its re¬ 
commendations, hoping to gamer the 



backward votes the next time he went 
to the polls. And Paswan jumped on 
to the Mandal bandwagon, addressing 
his fellow-backwards at a rally to 
exhort them not to give in to the upper 
castes. It was only when party higher- 
ups intervened that the labour minis¬ 
ter toned down his rhetoric. 

Nonetheless, there's no doubting 
his skills at demagoguery. Though, his 
performance as minister can only be 
rated as average. 

_____ 

He started off as a 
high-profile, all¬ 
purpose man, who 
advised the Prime 
Minister on every 
issue, ranging from 
Punjab, Kashmir 
and Ram Jan- 
mabhoomi. But 
over the months, the Raja seems to 
have lost use for him and Gujral now 
restricts himself strictly to external 
affairs. 

He is conservative enough to toe the 
foreign ministry's line on most issues. 
But nevertheless manages to get in¬ 
volved in the txld controversy. His trip 
to the Gulf, for instance, didn't go too 
well, with allegations making the 
rounds that Gujral was busy evacuat¬ 
ing the prosperous Punjabi commun¬ 
ity, while the poor Keraiites under¬ 
went great hardships in the refugee 
camps. 

T hat's how they rate then: the 
good, the bad and the average. 
The assessment is, of course, true only ! 
at a point in time. For just as Gujral’s 
personal rating has come down and 
Arun Nehru’s gone up after the Dal 
government’s first nine months in 
office, others may well move up and 
down the scale as well. Critics of the 
Raja’s regime, of course, have it, that 
given the atmosphere that prevails in 
the corridors of power these days, the 
performance of the ministers can only 
deteriorate. And with talk of a mid¬ 
term poll doing the rounds, and the 
Prime Minister going in for populist 
gestures, the ministers are bound to 
lose interest in governance, to concen¬ 
trate instead on nursing their consti¬ 
tuencies. 

For, as every politico worth his 
khadi kurta knows, ministerial compe¬ 
tence counts for nothing if you lose 
your seat in the bargain. # 
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THE DESTRUCTION: 

Jaffna railway station 
was heavily bombed a 
while ago. Among the 
other public buildings 
destroyed are the 
general hospital and the 
power substation at 
Chunnakam 


The si^e of Jaffna 

" '■ - - -— . . . ..... .. . . . 

The push for the peninsula—an on-the-spot report 

With the battle between the Sn Lank- bathroom, clasping her scared 21- around the area. These are then burnt 
an government and the Liberation year-old daughter Chitfa close to her. with coconut fronds on the road. 
Tigers of Tamil Eelam (LTTE) having But the bomb—300 kilos of it— ■ A few kilometres away, in Manipay 

intensified in the north, Jaffnapeninsu’ ripped her house and five of her Hospital, the wards are full of victims 
la is virtually cut off from the rest of the neighbours to shreds. The shrapnel of aerial attacks. The lucky have 
island. Journalists are no longer killed Chitra—who recently graduated gotten away with broken bones and 
allowed to officially visit the north—the from a college in Tamil Nadu—even bullet wounds; the not so lucky have 
Sri Lankan government only issues as Nageswari was hugging and com- had their limbs amputated. 
passes ‘"at your own risk'’ up to Vavu- forting her. Dead also was Nageswar- K. Jayaraman, a young worker at a 
niya, which lies some 100 kilometres i’s husband, a rice mill owner. cement factory in Kankesanthurai, 

south of Jaffna town. By a stroke of providence, Nages- acquired his injury in a different man- 

Susday's Mukund Padmanabhan wari escaped with minor injuries to ner. He was at Kayts island when the 
however made it to Jaffna—a journey her head and foot. *‘You call me Sri Lankan Army overran it. Jayara- 
which meant taking a circuitous forest lucky?” she wails, “What is the use of man, who was captured by the sol- 
route through dirt track (the main road life without my family?” diers, was asked to show them the way 

into thepeninsula being heavily mined ■ Nearby, a l^mb has just landed around the isli^d. “They kept me in 
by the pgers) and, finally, a midnight bang in the middle of Arasadi Road, detention for a while along with some 
boat ride. His report: The residents on the street have been others. But before they let me go, one 

fortunate, escaping with minor or of the soldiers was asked to slash my 
■ Nageswari Rasappa sobs uncon- middling injuries. But two passers- neck with a large knife.” 
trollably in a corner of her garden, by—a man and his daughter—on a Jayaraman thinks he has a lot to be 
Her spacious house in Jitifna’s bicycle have been blown, beyond rec- thankful for. “I saw them kick one 
Annachathira Road is a sorry mangle ogimion. man to death,” he says, “At least, I 

of concrete, steel and glass. When As the residents take what is left of survived.” 

Nageswari heard the bomber the pre- them for cremation, some collect ■ South of the Jaffna peninsula, a 
vious night, she had 'hidden' in the pieces of flesh that are scattered couple board a privately operated bus 
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in Vavuniya. Incy arc headed for 
their home in Madhu, a two-and-a- 
half-hour journey on dirt track. 

Along with them is their young 
daughter, who is 'sleeping* on their 
laps. On the face of it, this may not 
appear unusual—except that the girl is 
dead. She had been bilien by a dog 
and succumbed to rabies after treat¬ 
ment at the Vavuniya hospital failed. 

There is no other way the couple 
can take the body of their daughter 
home. Taxis are unavailable—the cost 
of fuel is exorbitant and nobody wants 
to risk the journey as the main arteries 
out of the town are heavily mined. 


Fortunately, the bus driver is moved 
b\ their plight and allows them on. 


W hat can you say about a 
place where the prim¬ 
ary concern is where 
the next bomb will 
land.’ Where tuneral 
processions duck for cover at the 
approach of helicopter guiiships? 
WhcM'e the people have stripped the 
railway tracks bare in order to build 
bunkers? Where neither electficity 
nor water has been supplied for over 
three months? Where nothing works. 


The Jaffna Peninsula 


• The Sri Lankan 
Army is in control of a 
few crucial points in 
the peninsula. But 
the LTTE has the run 
of most of it. Now that 
the army has broken 
the siege of Jaffna 
Fort, the attempt to 
flush the LTTE out 
may begin in right 
earnest. 



whether telephones, banks, post 
offices or hotels? Where petty shop¬ 
keepers bicycle 70 miles or more to 
stock their stores with basic food¬ 
stuffs? Where virtually everything— 
when available—^is at least twice as 
expensive as it should be? Where 
there is nothing by way of public 
transport and petrol and diesel cost 
ten times more than they should? 

How do you describe the situation 
in Jaffna today? Clearly, none of the 
conventional descriptions fils. 'Ethnic 
crisis' is laughably inappropriate and 
even ‘civil war' appears woefully 
weak. Perhaps, retired government 
official P.S. Sivaraja, whose son was 
injured by a bomb blast, sums it up 
best. *it is a living hell," he says. 
Adding, “That is, for those of us who 
are alive," 

As the war between the S ri Lankan 
government and the LTTE enters its 
fourth month, the focus of attention is 
understandably the Jaffna peninsula, 
the traditional stronghold of the Ti¬ 
gers. With Colombo's armed forces 
having wrested control of almost every 
major town in the island's Tamil- 
dominated north and east, the out¬ 
come of the battle of Jaffna is likely to 
be crucial in determining the fate of 
the war. While the LTTE holds total 
sway over most of the peninsula, the 
armed forces are in occupation of a \ 
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few crucial points: the airfield at 
Palaly, the harbour at Kankesai\thurai 
and the islands of Mandaitivu and 
Kayts (both close to the coastline). 
The military also controls Jaffna Fort, 
the siege of which was broken late last 
week. 

TTie LTTE, which has entrenched 
itself deeply in the peninsula, is deter¬ 
mined not to give it up. Says Anton 
Balasingham, the organisation's 
theoretician and official spokesman: 
“The loss of Jaffna will—admittedly— 
be a psychological blow. And we will 
do everything wc can to keep it." 
Adds the LTTE's high-ranking Yogar- 
atnam Yogi: “The Sri Lankan Army 
will lose a great deal of men if they 
attempt to occupy the peninsula. If 
they try to, they will understand why a 
military solution will not succeed." 
With Colombo just as keen on 'ridding 
the Tigers of their lair', Jaffna may 
have yet to see the worst. 

F or the ordinary civilian, this is an 
unimaginable prospect. Already, 
Jaffna reverberates to the dull drone 
of planes, the booming of bombs and 
artillery and the busy chatter of heli¬ 
copter gunships. For the mo.st part, 
this IS a war that is being fought from 
the air and from afar. With the risk of 
engaging the formidable Tiger army in 
close combat being too great, the Sri 
Lankan armed forces have resorted to 
fighting what is largely a long-distance 
war. 

The use of the air force—which 
comprises a motley collection of anti¬ 
quated planes—to lead the offensive is 
a decision that the people have paid 


for dearly. Day and night, the air¬ 
crafts, which take off for sorties from 
Palaly airfield, pound Tiger bunkers 
and hideouts around Jaffna Fort—an 
area which has been completely va¬ 
cated by the people. 

The extent of the destruction is 
sizeable. Among the buildings 
bombed are: 

• Scores of shops, offices and houses 
around the Jaffna Fort area where the 
Tigers have dug themselves in. 

• The Jaffna Memorial Hospital, 
which has now moved to occupy a 
ward at the Manipay Hospital. 

• The Jaffna railway station, which 
was hit by a number of bombs. 

• The Tirunveli market. 

• The power substation—an attacK 
which plunged the whole peninsula 
into darkness. 

• Sundry houses—like Nageswari 
Rasappa's—which are a couple of 
kilometres away from the fort area. 

Most of the damage has been 
caused by the Chinese-made Y'-8s and 
Y-12s, large transport planes that arc 
usually used to move men and equip¬ 
ment. If these slow lumbering aircrafts 
are the most dangerous, it is because 
they carry the largert explosives— 
250-300 kilo barrel bombs (known as 
pipas locally) which arc rolled out of 
the hatch. The air force also uses 
Avros and Italian-made Sia Marchet- 
tis, which are fitted with rocket mor¬ 
tars and machine guns. 

About one month ago, the people 
were also subjected for a week to what 
they call ‘^it-bomb-attack'. Barrels 
containing what was suspected to be 
human faeces were rolled off aircrafts 


and made Jaffna, in the words of a 
resident, “smell like one huge lava¬ 
tory". Although the bombs didn’t 
cause any damage, they managed to 
create a panic in a town that is already 
grippcid by fear. 

Recalls the LTTE's Balasingham, "I 
cannot say for certain what the bombs 
contained but the substance, which 
caused a terrible smell, began to 
develop a fungus-like growth on it. 
Many people feared that they were 
being subject to some kind of biologic¬ 
al warfare. The *shit' was sent foi 
testing but all that was discovered was 
that it contained cholera germs." 

B ut from day to day. the people 
have most cause to worry about 
the helicopters. The choppers—fitted 
with Browning machine guns--are a 
common sight over the peninsula. The 
approat^h of one is invariably met with 
cries of "heli!” as eveiyone out in the 
open runs for cover 

If the ‘helis' are so dangerous it is 
because anyone out on the street is a 
legitimate target. For the most part of 
this three-month long war, Jaffna has 
been under curfew. “This means peo¬ 
ple arc expected to stay at home," says 
a Colombo-based brigadier. “We act 
from the presumption that all those 
outside—particularly people in vehi¬ 
cles—are members of the LTFE." The 
curfew, apparently, even extends to 
the marketplace. On 28 August, a 
chopper attacked the market at Nel- 
liady, which is miles away from Jaffna 
Fort, with rocket mortars and machine 
gun fire. Recalls R. Sarvanangam, a 
farmer from the Vadamarachchi area 



aVIUAN CASUALTIES: The bomb that ripped 
Nageswari Rasappa's Jaffna house apart, killed her 
husband and her 21 -year-old daughter even as Nageswari 
was hugging and comforting her. 


GRAVE CHARGES: According to the LTTE’s deputy 
leader Manatayya, the armed forces are intentionally killing 
civilians. ’’What you're seeing here is simply genocide,” 
he says. 
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who is being treated for an ugly leg 
wound at Manipay Hospital; “I was 
shopping for vegetables when I heard 
the sound of the heli. Suddenly, there 
was firing and commotion all around/’ 
Sarvanangam counts himself lucky. 
His estimate of the toll in that inci¬ 
dent: nine dead and about 3(1—many 
badly—injured. 

If this kind of incident cemtinues to 
happen, the Tigers will be able to 
win - at least—the propaganda war. 
Says Mahatayya, the LTlTf. supremo 
V. Prabhakaran's deputy, who over¬ 
sees the military operations: “What is 
happening here is a genocide of the 
Tamil people. At least 4,(.)(X) innocent 
people have been killed since the 
hostilities broke out on 11 June.” It is 
a view' that is shared by many ordinary 
people in Jaffna. Says retired govern¬ 
ment official S.P. Sivaraja: “They aie 
bombing us at random. Their main 
purpose IS to destroy the Tamil race.” 

The Sn Lankan government docs 
not denv that there have been civilian 
casualties. But claims—although no 
estimates have been provided- that 
these have been minimal. In defence 
of the sloppy and haphazard bombing, 
Colombo says that its air force is not 
sophisticated enough to be always 
accurate. Says a Colombo-based bri¬ 
gadier. “Fven the Americans—de¬ 
spite having all the electronic gailgel- 
ry-'Often missed their targets in Viet¬ 
nam. How do you expect us to fare 
with bombs that arc simply dropped 
off planes?" Speaking to SrNOAV, Sri 
Lanka's minister of state for defence 
Ranjaii Wijeratne echoed a similar 
sentiment: “We can't always be accu¬ 


rate because we don't have guided 
missiles. So, you can’t blame the 
pilots.” (See interview) 

The problem with these explana¬ 
tions is that locations far away from 
Tiger camps have been destroyed, that 
Jaffna is being bombed at night (when 
accuracy is an even bigger problem) 
and that helicopters are 
used to hit just about any moving 
target. To be fair, Jaffna may not be 
the unrecognisable rubble the LTTE 
says it has been reduced to. But, at the 
same time, Wijeratne’s account of the 
destruction of civilian property— 
“Occasionally, there is a bomb falling 
here and there"—is, to say the least, 
an understatement. 

In the island’s south, the bombing 
h^s.ni^t with considerable support. By 
apdijd^rge, educated middle-class 
Sinn^l^se believe that if the ‘Tiger 
menace' is to be wiped out, then there 
must be nothing that is allowed to 
come in the way of the military opera¬ 
tions. This IS quite unlike 1987, when 
opinion was divided on the measures 
the Sri Lankan armed forces took 
when fighting the Tamil militants. 
Says a Colombo-based housewife:“It's 
now or never. This problem has pla¬ 
gued the country long enough.” 

Even Sinhalese politicians appear to 
have taken note of this sentiment. 
Last fortnight, when Opposition lead¬ 
er and former Prime Minister Sirima- 
vo Bandaranaike expressed concern 
over the suffering the bombing had 
caused to the Tamils, she was met with 
how'Is of protest. The newspapers 
simply tore her to shreds: accusing her 
of hypocrisy, politicking and interfer¬ 


ing with the operations of the armed | 
forces. A chastised Bandaranaike is ! 
supposed to have privately assured 
President Premadasa that she will 
refrain from making the bombing an 
issue. 

O ne consequence of the war is the 
refugee problem, which has 
already reached unprecedented 
dimensions. It is estimated that two 
lakh people have left the Jaffna penin¬ 
sula for Tamil Nadu. This is only a 
small percentage of the total number 
who have fled their homes—to re¬ 
fugee camps in the south—from the 
island's north and east. In the Jaffna 
peninsula, the LTTE—although it 
does not admit it—appears to be 
against the refugee traffic. Residents 
say that every family that wishes to 
leave the peninsula is levied a charge 
of two gold sovereigns by the Tigers. 
The disincentive is probably meant at 
preventing a mass exodus. For if this 
happens, then the LTTE will be easily 
identifiable and no longer have civi¬ 
lians as a buffer against army opera¬ 
tions. 

The virtual isolation of the Jaffna 
peninsula had led to an incredible 
spurt in prices. Basic foodstuffs are 
available (the reports of starvation 
being a great exaggeration) but sup¬ 
plies are limited and depend on how 
much petty shopkeepers can procure 
from the southern regions. A journey 
which involves a trip by boat 
(arranged by the LTTE) and then on 
bicycle—sometimes for 70 miles 
As for petrol aiiU diesel, whicn the 
LTTE sorely need, they sell for about 



REFUGEE TRAFFIC: Thousands of people flee the 
island's north and east every day. Some take boats for 
Tamil Nadu; others choose to go to refugee camps in Sri 
Lanka's south. 


TORTURE ALLEQATION: Cement factory worker K. 
Jayaraman, who was captured by the army, says the 
soldiers slit his throat before letting him go. He thinks he's 
lucky to be alive. 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


"We want more 
autonomy” 


The LTTE's Anton Balasingham says that the 
Tigers are still willing to negotiate 


The LTTE*s ideologue and 
theoretician Anton Balasingham is 
regarded as the inteUectuafface of 
the LTTE. The former stulknt of 
Londons Goldsmith College is an 
old associate of Tiger supremo V, 
Prabhakaran and one of the top 
four leaders of the organistition. 

Sunday met him at an mdis- 
closed location in the Vadamarach^ 
chi region of the Jaffna peninsula. 
Excerpts from an interview,^ 


Sunday: Is the LTTE prcppral 
to ncgoliato oim agidn wftli tiw Sri 
l 4 »kan governnieiit? 

Anton Ealasbigliam: This is up 
to the Sri Lankhn |oveniiii€nt. 
But» as you know, it has been 
ihaldng repeated statements that 
there should be no talks until the 
Tigers are wiped om» 

Q: But what Is your position? 
Would you be wiOtog to negotiate If 
the government was prepared tor 
unconditional talks? 

A: If they offer unconditional 
talks, then we are prepared, 

Q: Then the LTTE Is still prepared 
to woi4( within a unified M UuA 
A: If Sri Lanka is prepared to offer 
substantial regional autonomy to 
our people, then we are prefwed 
to accept it. The unitary features of 
the Sri Lankan Constitution, 
however, should go. If the govern¬ 
ment is not willing to concede this, 
then we have no option but to fight 
for an independent state. 

Q: But what does substantial aoton- 
omy really mean? Would the de¬ 
gree of federalism that crists^ say,' 
In India he acceptable? ' 

Ar Well, there is some amount of 
federalism in India. But in India 
many p^ple, as you know,, are ^ 
demanding more autonomy. As for 
us, we haven’t yet worked out the 
details, but we would like: more 


autonomy than what is provided 
for in the Indian COf^lltution. 

Q: Why are you dhnatislled With 
New Belhi^s rmpottse to the present 
situalion? 

A: We are (fisqipointed with die 
Government of India on the 
grounds that it is keeping 
when there is Imge-scale kmihg. 



Rs 250 and Rs 180 a litre (one Indian 
rupee equals two Sri Lankan)—about | 
ten times the price in Colombo. 
Kerosene goes for Rs 160 a bottle 
(everyone uses firewood for cooking), 
candles for Rs ten and a box of match¬ 
es for Rs 3.50. All of these are in even 
greater demand given the lack of elec¬ 
tricity. 

The shortage of food and other 
essentials has generated controversy. 
Colombo says that the LTTE is pre¬ 
venting supplies from reaching the 
peninsula. The Tigers deny this 
(“Who would want to starve their own 
people?*’ asks Balasingham) and ac¬ 
cuse the Sri Lankan government of 
tryin g to s tarve the people out. Says 
the LTTE’s Yogi: “What we are wit¬ 
nessing is a calculated economic 
blockade of the peninsula.” 

One happy result of the blockade 




dviHans, apart from onraMing its 
acmeem. it.kat not critidMo or ' 
eowfatmied theta IdS^ a^iidi 
w a ge nocide of the Tamil people. 

The LTTE is oppo^ to bidian 
military inteiveiitioo. But as a re? 

. giooal superpQwei:, IncBa can inter' 
vene tfiptomatke^ ahd dop the 
IdUing of innocent dvhiait. 

We are also disanKAited at the 
soggesttOn that neimahent idpgee . 
camps should W sd up in Sri ; 
Lanka. We tMnk did tlMs. lmhan jt 
govendi^ - , 

go back and Hve'hr #it$r - 

and towns. Peimanent witii 
not sdye the probi^, '■ 

are opposed to campi which , are ' 
under dw administrative confroidr 
: dm Sii LsMlm-Aiiuy:' . 


"IfSriLanlca 

towWingto 
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aropiapwml 

loooeoitoH^ 



according to Yogi is the realisation 
that the north need not be dependent 
on the south. “The people now know 
that we can get along on our own— 
never mind the lack of electricity, food j 
or communications,” he says. 

A noticeable attempt in the quest 
for self-sufficiency is the ban on the 
sale of cigarettes—which are manufac¬ 
tured only in the south. The Tigers 
levy a fine of Rs 5,000 on any shop¬ 
keeper who is caught selling them. 
Those caught smoking have to cough 
up Rs 500. **The taxes on cigarette 
sales go to Colombo. Why should we 
pay them to enjoy what is clearly a 
luxury at this time,” asks Bala¬ 
singham. 

As one Jaffna resident points out 
sarcastically, there is at least one more 
reason for giving up the habit: "'Who 
wants to light up when all of Jaffna is 
going up in smoke?” • 












INTERVIEW 


"I win 

never trust 
the LTTE’ 

Sri Lanka’s defence minister 
RANJAN WUERATNE on the 
battle with the Tigers 

INTERVIEWED BY MUKUND PADMAyjkBHAN 

To his detractors, Sri Lanka's minister of stare for 
defence, Ratijan Wijeratnc, is a rude, abrasive man, 
ill-suited for the delicacies of politics, *'He seems to think 
that running a country is like running a tea estate, ” says a 
United National Parry (UNP) colleague of the former 
planters blunt and managerial approach to the nation’s 
problems. 

Those who know him, however, claim that while often 
direct and outspoken, Wijeratne makes a refreshing 
change from the average politician. '"He lacks the guile 
and hypocrisy that is shared by people in this profes¬ 
sion, " says a Cabinet colleague. ‘He is essentially honest 
and trustworthy." 

Whatever the truth, Wijeratne's rise in the island’s 
politics h<LS been extraordinary since former President 
J. R. Jayewardene persuaded him to leave the plantations 
a few years ago. His ruthless campaign which crushed 
the extremist Janata Vimukthi Peramuna (JVP) last year 
has won him many admirers in the country's south. It is 
difficult to say whether he will he as successful against 
the LTTE. But today, Wijeratne is arguably the most 
important member in the government (rfter President R. 
Premadasa. And many believe that the former planter 
may even become President in the future. 

Sunday met Wijeratne a few days before the Sri 
Lankan Army broke the siege around Jaffna fort 
Excerpts from the interview: 

Sunday: How far has the army advanced since hostili¬ 
ties broke out on 11 June? 

Rai^an Wyeratne: Well, we have taken over the three 
districts of the Eastern Province. We have parked 
ourselves in Mannar, Vavuniya, Mullaitivu, Pararithan, 
Elephant Pass, Jaffna Fort, Palaly Airport, Kankesan- 
thurai Harbour and the Kayts and Mandaitivu islands. 
So, we have done a great deal of work in two and a half 
months. 

Q: A lot of media attention has been focussed on thesiege 
of Jafito Fort. Why has It taken the army so long to 
break it? 


A: The fort is ours. We have 2(X} men there. It is the 
surrounding areas that are with the I.TTE. At the 
moment, we have other priorities. 

Q: The current operations in Mullaitivu? 

A; In the whole Eastern Province. But the area 
surrounding the fort will be taken now that wc are in 
Mandaitivu (island). 

Q: One gets the impression that you are conducting only 
a holding and softening operation. Are there any plans 
to take over the i^ninsula s<M>n? 

A: It is not a question of taking over. The whole island 
belongs to Sri Lanka. It is a question of getting rid of 
the LTTE in the Jaffna peninsula. 

Q; That means occupying the peninsula doesn't it? 
A: You can assume so. But 1 can’t reveal my strategies. 
I can't tell you how I am going to do it. 

Q; But are >ou strong enough to wipe the Tigers out? 
After all 70,000 Indian soldiers with modern weapons 
failed to do so. 

A: 1 donT think the Indian soldiers were allowed to 
capture the LTTE terrorists. The Indian Army is the 
fourth largest in the world and had 1 .(K),(XK) .ss)ldiers in 
Sri Lanka. We can't believe that they could not 
vanquish the LTTE. (Even) the Indian press was 
critical of interference. 
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INTERVIEW 


MUKUND PAOMANAC»HAN 


Q: That is, the army was not really serious. They were 
asked not to go all out? 

A: There w^as interference. As I said in Parliament, the 
Indian Army captured (LTIH leader) Prabhakaran 
four times and R.AW got him released. 

Q: You had said that an IPKF general told you this. Will 
you say who he was? 

A; A general without four fingers on one hand. Maybe, 
he wasn’t a general...perhaps, a brigadier or some 
other senior-ranking officer. 

Q: Do you attribute the failure of the IPKF to 
‘interference'*? After all, it was in Sri I^anka a long 
time, lost a lot of men... 

A: One Sri Lankan soldier is equal to ten Indian 
soldiers. There is dedication on our part. (The) Indians 
didn't come here to fight Tamils. 

Q: There was another objective? 

A: That you must ask the Indian gtnernment. I should 
not speculate. W'c must have good relations with India. 

I must not jeopardise them by making state- 
ment« that arc prejudicial to our interests. 

Q: Why did the truce between the government and the 
LTTE break down? 

A: We were absolutely sincere. After all, we were 
talking to our countrymen. And when you talk lo a 
person, you talk with mutual trust and confidence. W'e 
showed such sincerity that our own people became 
critical us. They said we were naive. But we weren’t. 
We wanted to solve a problem that had been festering 
for 30-odd years. 

We were in the process of dissolving the provincial 
council of the north and east which had become defunct 
with Mr Peruniars UDI (unilateral declaration of 
independence) and later his vanishing. The L ITE had 
urged us to do .so to allow them to enter the ueniocratic 
process. W'hen we were in the process of enacting laws 
to dissolve the council, the LTTE stabbed us in the 
back,' 

Q: Why? 

A: Perhaps, they were not ready for clection.s. When 
things were beginning to happen during the discussions, 
they got cold feet. And then, they may have thought 
that we were not that sincere—that wc did not mean 
what we said. But we really did. 

Q: So they were never serious about joining the 
democratic process? 

A: Well, they proved that by unilaterally attacking the 
Sri Lankan armed forces. 

Q: Isn’t it rather odd that while you are now describing 
the Tigers as fascists, you were defending them three 
months ago? You were willing to let them retain their 
arms. You allowed them to levy taxes. And you turned 
a blind eye to a number of other activities. 

A: When we asked them about the arms, they •^aid they 
needed them because the il' :gal TNA (Tamil National 
Army) had weapons. That although they promised to 
lay down arms when the IPKF withdrew, it had left 
after settling an illegal Tamil army in its place. That 



they needed weapons to face up to the onslaught of the 
TNA. And the TNA was there. The LTTE proved that 
by killing 140 TNA cadres and collecting two trailer 
loads of aims. They proved it was an illegal army 
planted by Pcrumal and the IPKF. 

As for the question of extorting money from the 
Tamil people, they said we are only taking voluntary 
contributions from our friends. 

Q: And you believed that? 

A: We had to. Because they were di.scu.ssing with us, we 
couldn’t say, “You are lying.” The moment wo did that 
we would have had to break negotiations. We accepted 
their arguments even though there were some doubts. 
We were prepared lo go along, thinking they would fall 
in line. But now we know that they had been preparing 
for war. 

Q: But isn^t the government embarras.sed at all for 
hi^ving landed up fighting the organisation it absolved of 
so much? 

A: It is not a que.stion of having landed up. It is a 
question of talking to your countrymen who had been 
fighting for a cause. 

As far as I am concerned, I defended the LTTE 
because—at that point—they were talking to us. I 
defended them in Parliament and in the press because I 
didn’t want any remarks made that would jeopardise 
our talks. I am frank about this. 

But the moment they stabbed u$ in the back, I 
couldn’t keep quiet. I had to attack them. 

Q: What about the Indiscriminate bombing in and 
around Jaffha? 

A: T'hcre’s no indiscriminate bombing. Wc go by 
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"There is no 
indiscriminate 
bombing in Jaffna. 
We are going for 
the leaders 
Occashmallyf 
there isabomb 
falling here and 
there. We can’t 
always be 
accurate” 


intelligence reports. We are going for the leaders and 
they hide in the buildings and so we go for them. 
Ocassionally, theie is a bomb falling here and there. 
We can't always be accurate because we don’t have 
guided missiles. So you can't blame the pilots. 



Q: I)o you have an estimate of the number of civilians 
killed? 

A: I don’t. 

Q: A lot? 

A: No. My reports are that civilians go into bunkers 
when they hear a plane or helicopter coming. And 
then, most of them have vacated the Jaffna town area. 

Q: Would you accept Indian mediation in resolving this 
dispute? 

A: It is a question of India having been involved in this 
earlier. Mediation has to be international—that is what 
our President has been saying. It should not be left to 
India alone. 

We would like India's advice, but as for the question 
of Indian mediation, I cannot speak for the President. I 
don't know whether he will accept it or not. But my 
thinking is that if there is Indian mediation, there 
should be no refugees allowed to come to India from 
Sri Lanka. There should be no arms allowed to come to 
Sri Lanka from India. And the LTTE should be asked 
to get out of India. Not o'herwise. 


Q: Is the LTTE smuggling arms from India? Does Sri 
Lankan intelligence have concrete evidence of this? 
A: Yes, they are. We have captured them, we have shot 
them in the high seas while bringing in mortars, 
automatics and so on. 


Q: As you know, there has been a lot of criticism in 
India over the government’s hands-off attitude to the 
situation in Sri Lanka. Do you think India may be 
forced to intervene? 

A: (Angrily) How about what’s happening in Kashmir? 
What is this double talk? You're killing Kashmiris and 
there is genocide there. And you're talking about 
genocide in Sri Lanka. 

Have one standard. Daily, 50 to 60 Kashmiris are 
being killed by Indian soldiers. And you’re talking 
about genocide in Sn Lanka? 

Q: So you think any concern expressed for the plight of 
the Tamils in Sri Lanka amounts to hypocrisy? 

A: Of course. Double standards. All over the world this 
is happening. All over the world, they're trying to 
dictate terms to little Sri Lanka because we are 
vulnerable economically as well as strategically The Sri 
Lankan nation is not going to put up with this. We've 
had enough. 

Q: Of arm-twisting by India? 

A: We won't accept it. If we have to die fighting, we 
will die fighting. 

Q: Do you think the India-Sri l..anka accord was a 
mistake? 

A: Well, square one minus. 

Q: In other words, it took you back? 

A: Yes, far back. 

Q: How do you assess Kaninanidhi's a role in the 
present situation? 

A: I don't want to talk about Karunanidhi's [politics. 
When 1 met him, he asked me, “How can you stop 
these refugees from coming to Tamil Nadu?" I said, 
‘Your Excellency, don't make this (Tamil Nadu) a 
heaven for refugees. You tell them, “If you fight in Sri 
Lanka, stick in Sri Lanka'." I think he took my advice 
and made a statement at one stage that he would not 
allow any Sri Lankan Tamils to come to Tamil Nadu. 
But he has gone back on that statement and has 
allowed the LTI'E to park themselves there. 

The other militant groups arc frightened to come to 
Tamil Nad^ because of the partisanship shown to the 
LTTE, who will kill them. The police don't take any 
notice I hear. 

Q: Would you agree to hold unconditional talks with the 
LTTE? 

A: No. 


Q: Why not? After all, the basis on which it agreed to 
talk the last time round was your offrr for unconditional 
negotiations. 

A: Yes, but they have stabbed us in the back. And one 
stabbing is enough. 1 don't go in for second stabbings. I 
don’t trust them one bit. 


Q: Does this mean you will never trust them? 

A: Never. 1 never trust terrorists—whether Sinhala, 
Muslim or Tamil, o 
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The 

marathon 
man _ 

It is time Farooq Abdullah 
stopped running—away 

ou have got to hand it to Farooq Abdullah. 
He is as comfortable in a pin-striped suit as I 
in a sherwani, complete with the regulation ! 
fur cap. As ecstatic when digging into a j 
succulent raan as he is when he spies that 
bowl of strawberries topped with fresh cream As com¬ 
fortable on a bandstand reviewing a parade as he is 
turning .some fancy steps in his Disco Farooq’ incarna¬ 
tion. As comfortable in a Range Rover as he is on a 
motoicycle, showing Bollywood belles the wonder that 
H-flA Kashmir. 

Unfortunately, Farooq is uncomfortable about cer¬ 
tain things. About coming to terms with Kashmir, for 
starters. Or understanding the current Kashmiri 
psyche. Or, about accepting the fact that he is finished 
in the Valley, the fault all his. Because Farooq has this 
incredible knack of slipping up when he can do the 
maximum good, when he can mend twisted, angry I 
aspirations. And especially, when he is perhaps the 
only person around who could have done something to 
make Kashmiris feel that they are Indians. 

Instead. Farooq made mistakes. And ran avvay. Ht? is 
still running away. 

A pity. The doctor had, for all practical purposes, 
inherited Kashmir and the love and support of the 
Ka.shmiri people from his father, Sheikh Abdullah. 
(Today, Faroexj has had to face the insult of having his 
father’s grave desecrated by militants.) That was the 
Farooq of old, imitating the Sher-e-Kashmir’s firebrand 
politics to the hilt, .soothing the multitudes with pro- 
India rhetoric—and reason. 

Indira Gandhi personally supervised Farooq’s in- 
.stallation as heir and chief minister in 1983—a change 
from the time she believed that a good Sheikh was a 
jailed Sheikh. It worked. Mrs Gandhi, more than any¬ 
one else, understood the power and practicality— 
however much one may dispute the assertion—of 
dynastic rule. As one. the Kashmiris backed Farooq. 
And peace returned to Kashmir. 

Farooq, then a political novice, moved on to discus¬ 
sing national issues with politicians of every hue, jetting 
down to New Delhi, West Bengal, Bihar and the south¬ 
ern states to talk politics and prioritic.s with leaders. 
And the people. The politicos and the masses loved 
him; here was a man who believed in whit he was 
saying and someone who appeared to care about the 
country. Besides, he seemed intensely patriotic, con- 
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vincing both Kashmiris and non-Kashmiris that being a 
part of India was the only way out. 

THEN, EVERYTHING started falling apart. Rapidly 
Farooq's frank dalliance with the Opposition—intellec¬ 
tually motivated—was interpreted as a threat by the 
increasingly paranoid Mrs Gandhi. She moved in sw'ift- 
ly, did a characteristic about-turn, dubbed Farooq anti- 
national and pro-Pakistan, and threw him out after 
shuffling MLA support. Indira installed G.M. Shah, 
Farooq’s brother-in-law —and currently, a prominent 
Pakistan is-heaven man-as chiel minister. Hven as 
F’arociq wa.s away, cavorting in Pahalgam. He came 
back, witnessed the fait accompli and ran away. This 
was the first instance. 

And Shah, a worse administrator than Farooq, let 
corruption run rampant, played with religion and the 
inevitable happened: militancy resurfaced. Meanwhile, 
Farooq roamed hurt and humiliated, snubbed by Indira 
and later, Rajiv, another dynastic heir. Things changed 
when Rajiv lealised that Farooq was still true and 
struck a deal to return Kashmir’s mantle to him. Only, 
it was done in a reprehensible manner. The National 
Conference (NC) and the Congress!I) emerged as 
coalition partners and rigged elections for a win, 
j And totally ignored the hy-then powerful Muslim 
I fundamentalist element which had made inioads in 
! Kashmir, promising a phad instead of an Indian-siylc 
I democracy. Disillusiimcd youths deserted IMC ranks 
and linked up with the relatively pro-India Musbm 
United Front and joined the militants in droves. That 
was 1987. 

For the next two years. Faiooq did nothing to control 
militancy, cocksure that his charisma would keep "the 
boys" in check. It did not work and Farooq ran away 
again in end-1989, this time to the US, pleading ill 
health. L.eaving his people to tend for themselves with a 
casual, callous "I am useless anyway. I play golf". 
When he should have stayed, he parried with a hurt 
sarcasm nobody understood, and frankly, nobody 
cared. 

HIS HOLIDAY was cut short when Rubaiya Sayeed, 
home minister Mufti Mohammad’s daughter, was kid¬ 
napped by militants last December, less than a week 
after the National Front government took over. She 
was released on 13 December, no thanks to Farooq, 
and the playboy resigned after unsuccessfully trying to 
convince that he was, in fact, a do-gooder. The Centre 
was firmly divided into pro and anti-Farooq factions, 
with George Fernandes backing him, and the Mufti, 
Arun Nehru and Arif Mohammad Khan gunning for 
him. The troika won hands down. 

Farooq ran away yet again. To London’s nightlife, 
his mother’s country home in Essex and to a fat farm in 
Bangalore, perhaps as much to shed his conscience as 
to get rid off those fresh-cream kilos. Meanwhile, 
Kashmir burned. 

Fortunately for Farooq, there is now a change. The 
Mufti is a nonentity. Governor Jagmohan is through 
terrorising Kashmir and the Centre^ifferent from the 
Rajiv era one, but similar in its total misunderstanding 
of the Kashmir problem—wants him back in the state. 
And if he can pull it off, at its helm. Farooq is still 
Kashmir’s only hope. 

Only if he would stop running away. • 
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SPOTUGim 


Leave the 

KIDS ALONE! 

Guess who’s 
the latest 
convert to the Mary 
Whitehouse view of the 
world? None other than 
celebrated dancer- 
actress Mallika 
Sarabhai. 

According to the 
talented daughter of 
Mrinalini and Vikram 
Sarabhai, the increasing 
popularity of television 
and video and the sex- 
violence-and-death for¬ 
mula they beam into 
drawing rooms all over 
the country will lead the 
nation’s youth down the 
primrose path to perdi¬ 
tion. And ruin India’s 
future in the bargain. 

But Ms Sarabhai has 
no intentions of sitting 
back and watching the 
imminent destruction of 
the moral fibre of the 


PRINCESS 

When you 
have the 
legendary Carnatic 
[ music composer Swati 
. Tirunal for your ances- 
, tor, it’s no big deal to 
■ have one of your poems 
‘ published in the presti¬ 
gious Delhi-London 
' Poetry Quarterly. 

Nonetheless, Princess 
j Gouri Lakshmi Bayi, a 
I member of the Travan- 
I core royal family confes- 
I ses: *‘I was thrilled when 
(: they published my 
!-poem, especially as it 
^'Was dedicated to our 
^ family deity Sree Pad- 



Mallika Sarabhai; move over, 

country's under-18s. 

And to wean them away 
from the idiot box, she 
has started a theatre 
group Darpana, in order 
to keep them occupied 
with some “construc¬ 
tive” work. Mallika, a 
doctorate in psychology, 
had scripted a gripping 


manabha Swamy, none 
other than Lord Vishnu, 
lying on Anantha, the 
serpent of infinity.” 

PrincMa Gouri takahmi 
■ml: poohy la bailor, but 
roBglonlabool 



Maiy WhHahouao 

drama, which will fea¬ 
ture her neighbourhood 
kids. And keep them 
busy with rehearsals in 
the evenings, when the 
tube is best placed to do 
the greatest damage. 

And this, the lady 
assures us, is only the 
beginning. 


But, despite the 
allegations doing the 
rounds, the Princess is 
no sympathiser of the 
burgeoning Hindu 
movement in Marxist 
Kerala. Clarifies Gouri 
Lakshmi: “The most 
precious legacy of my 
prior karma is that I was 
born a Hindu. To me, 
my religion is very 
sacred and dear and that 
shows in my poems. But 
there is nothing political 
about my way of life at 
all. I am not another 
member of the royalty 
waitings in the wings to 
enter politics.” 

I nstead, the Princess 
is all set to publish a 
book of her poems. And 


Off THE 

HOOK? 

Ever since 

Rushdie went into hid¬ 
ing to escape the wrath 
of Iranian hit-squads, 
the media have regularly 
carried stories to the 
effect that the death 
sentence on the be¬ 
leaguered author of The 
Satanic Verses was soon 
to be lifted. But even be¬ 
fore Rushdie could be¬ 
gin celebrating at his sec¬ 
ret hideout, the reports 
were denied by Iranian 
higher-ups. 

This time, however, 
there may be some sub- 



Mman RuMdw: M H for 
rwHtilatlnM? 

stance to the talk of the 
author being handed a 
reprieve. Apparently, 
the 12-nation European 
Community is negotiat¬ 
ing a settlement with 
Iran, which will include 
the commuting of Rush¬ 
die’s sentence. Accord¬ 
ing to the Italian foreign 
minister Gianni de 
Michelis: “We are close 
to an agreement on an 
exchange of letters and 
we are at the stage of 
wording which should 
solve the Rushdie 
problem.” 

Salman lives in hope. 
















SANDWICHES 
AND SALMAN 
KHAN 

It wasn’t 

HHHIli quite what 
you’d expect a president 
tial tea party to be. For, 
along with the regulation 
tea and sandwiches, 
President R. Venkatara- 
man treated his visitors 
to a private screening of 
the Rajshree blockbus¬ 
ter Maine Pyar Kiya. 

By all accounts, the 
guests, including the 
wife of vice-president 
Shankar Dayai Sharma, 
Chief Justice Sabyasachi 
Mukherji and the loving 
duo of Rajiv and Sonia 
Gandhi, enjoyed watch¬ 
ing the trials and tribula¬ 
tions of Salman Khan 
and Bhagyashree. And, 
in the manner of most 
film buffs, tapped their 
feet in tune with Anand- 
Milind’s musical score. 


Party time! 

All in all, it 

was a party 
to remember. Debonair, 
the magazine best 
known for its centres- 
preads, was 18 years old 
and the Taj Mahal 
Hotel's ballroom was 
converted into a Monte 
Carlo-like casino to 
mark the occasion. And 
as Bombay’s elite 
crowded over roulette 
tables, bent over games 
of flush and blackjack, 
co-hosts Vineet Jain and 
Sheena Singh circulated 
madly to get a word in 
with every celebrity. 
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Dance, 

LITTLE LADY, 
DANCE 

■■mill She may 
HHHH have starred . 
in both Bengali and Hin¬ 
di movies and even 
made a name for 
herself as an actress of 
note. But there’s never 
been any doubt that 
dancing is, and always 
will be, Mamata Shank¬ 
ar’s first love. 

And now, the dusky 
damsel will be taking the 
Mamata Shankar Bellet \ 
Troupe for a tour of the 
United Kingdom and j 
Europe, where it will f 
perform at 19 key cultu- ■ 
ral centres. ^ 

The premiere will, 
however, be staged at 
Birmingham, with the 
Indian high commission- ' 
er to London, Kuldip 
Nayar, inaugurating the j 


At any rate, it beats dal Commission’s re¬ 
discussing the wisdom of commendations over 
implementing the Man- coffee and pakorus. 


But, despite the tail, Ram Lakhan fame), 
brooding presence of who emerged out of a 
Amitabh Bachchan, the huge pke, to hand a 

star of the evening was champagne bottle to 
sultry Sonika Gill (of Vineet Jain. 

AttlMOtten«irli«ah:a parly to ranMialMr 




will take her dancers 
across UK, the tour 
being sponsored by 
Birmingham's Natyam 
Arts Promotions, Visit¬ 
ing Arts (UK), the Scot¬ 
tish Arts Council and | 

West Midlands Arts. 

With luck, she’ll get ^ i 
the same response her 
father Uday Shankar 
did. decades ago. • 
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INTERVIEW 


E ts a straight reply. Speak to my col- 
igues. Sunil (Alagh, BIL managing 
director) and people in Singapore at 
every point knew exactly where I was 
going. 

Q: What is your game plan? Where do 
you see yourself five years from now? 

A: I think we will consolidate the con¬ 
sumer packaged foods business in the i 
Asia-Pacific region. These are two I 
strong companies—one in India and 
one in New Zealand. There is a region 
(in) between that one can expand into, 
where the food industry is still in its 
infancy. 

Q: Could you be more specific? 

A: Indonesia, Thailand, Korea, 
Taiwan. There is a great scope for 
expanding the Western type of con- ; 
sumer packaged foods. 

Q: Are you looking at any other areas? I 

A: No. 


"Everything is 

for th e mom ent” 

Britannia chairman Rajan Pillai on his plans in 
India, and his global operations 


When Janardhana Mohandas Rajan 
Pillai burst into the Indian corporate 
horizon in mid-1989 as the new owner 
of Britannia Industries Ltd, not many 
people had heard of him. That changed 
quickly: 42 year old Pillai is at the top 
of a US $400 million (R$ 720 crore) 
empire straddling Pakistan and New 
Zealand. This makes the NRI business¬ 
man too big to be ignored. His self- 
effacing Style and unobstrusive busi¬ 
ness mannerisms make it very difficult 
for the media to track him—-or get him 
to talk. 

But when he does —as he did to 
Sunday last fortnight—he comes off as 
sure-footed, unhurried and practical. 
Which probably explains why he was 
able to pull off a corporate coup, 
buying Britannia operations from 
RJR-Nabisco, changing almost over¬ 
night from an executive to an entrep¬ 
reneur. Excerpts from an exclusive 
interview: 


Sunday: Unlike other NRIs or 

businessmen one knows very little ab¬ 
out you. People only seem to find out 
about what you’ie done after it hap¬ 
pens. 

Ri^an Pillai; Isn^t that the way busi¬ 
ness is done? 

Q: Not always. Quite a lot of people 
make a lot of noise. 

A: Probably because I am not an Indi¬ 
an I don’t believe there is any point in 
talking until things actually take place, 
there is no point in speculating. 

Q: There is a lot of scope for informa¬ 
tion leaks—that also doesn’t seem to 
happen In your case. How do you man¬ 
age that? 

A: There is no management in that. 

Q: So you hold your cards very close to 
the chest? 

A: No, I am open with everybody. 
Whoever asks me a question always 


Q: Does that mean divenification is 
out for the moment? 

A; Everything is for^tpc^oment. At 
this particular point I think we 

would like to stick to frc business that 
we understand. 

Q: So far, what you have achieved is 
through the acquisition route. Will 
there be any greenfield projects? 

A: The Singapore business was started 
by me, sold to (RJR) Nabisco and 
brought back to me. So it is not new. 
And in fact, in all these countries that 
we talked about,includingJndia, it nas 
to be greenfield (project l.jbecause in 
our type of business 1 don't think there 
will be any large companies that will 
be available for sale. 

Q: In India there is already a base. 
Britannia is into bread and biscuits... 

A: But it will be greenfield if we go 
into product diversification; in biscuits 
and bread it will be consolidation. 

Q: The company has diversified Into 
soya products and computer soft¬ 
ware... 

A: Computer software is basically an 
export-oriented effort. In fact, exerts 
are a major thrust area for us, not 
because it is part of our business but it 
is what the country needs, and being 
international we find it much easier to 
handle than other (Indian software) 
companies. 

But when we talk of diversification 
it means in the food business, and we 
will be drawing on (Groupe) BSN’s 
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strengths—^today, they are in pasta, in 
dairy products, champagne. 

Q: Does this mean there wOl be col¬ 
laborations to manufacture these ini 
India? 

A: Could be. We have commissioned 
market studies to find out what pro¬ 
ducts are suitable at the present time. 

Q: What sort of time firame have you In 
mind for these product launches? 

A: In the food industry it takes a long 
time before a product is launched, be¬ 
cause you cannot afford to make a 
mistake. There are so many food pro¬ 
ducts launched all over the world, 
their failure rate is very high. So, we 
have to be very careful to do our mar¬ 
ket survey right, to identify the right 
product. And it is also a question of 
taste. So, unless we are absolutely 
sure we won’t go ahead. Don’t expect 
anything overnight. 

Q: YouVe supposed to be Asia’s 
largest biscuit manufacturer. 

A: Yes, in volume. 

Q: Who’s second? 

A: Second will be a Japanese company 
called Meiji and there will be an Au¬ 
stralian company called Arnotts. 

Q: To repeat my question, where do 
you see yourself five years down the 
road? 

A: We do business plans on a three 
year basis. My former company, 
Nabisco, never believed in formulat¬ 
ing any plans beyond three years. 

Q: What happens later? 

A: It is pretty boring. Well, on a posi¬ 
tive note, we have talked about avia¬ 
tion—^my wife is looking after that. 
But basically, we are talking about 
that because there is a specihe need 
for that activity in the country. We arc 
not talking of air taxis, what we arc 
talking about is executive and business 
class travel and tour charters. Tourism 
is obviously one of the important sec¬ 
tors of growth...! think there is a niche 
for that kind of service. 

0: Only domestic? 

4: Domestically or in the region. Ifor 
nstance, we can fly upto Sing- 
ipore...we are looking at (the) Fal- 
x)n-20 or Falcon-50s, the French ex¬ 
ecutive aircraft. 

Where docs your group stand In the 
dobni context? 

4: Basically, we are a Singapore- 



based company which has bought the 
former Nabisco companies in Pakis¬ 
tan, India, Singapore, Malaysia, Hong 
Kong, New Zealand—these were the 
companies Nabisco had in the Asia- 
Pacific. Even in the Nabisco days we 
were looking at companies in Taiwan, 
Korea and Indonesia in the same busi¬ 
ness, so we continued to expand in 
that direction. i 

Q; What is the future for Britannia in ; 
India? 

A: Diversification for Britannia is 
essential, but it is a distraction. The 
essential growth will come from its j 
own core business which is consumer 
packaged foods. In India, as you 
know, in business you have to do 
things which you may not want to do. 

For instance, Britannia went into 
(fishing) trawlers a few years ago—so 
did ITC and Hindustan Lever, be¬ 
cause the government wanted business 
houses to go into these areas. We rec¬ 
ognise the reasons for doing it, and we 
do it. But that’s not because that is the 
business we know best. We are good 
at exploiting exports, but it is an 
opportunistic business which is good 
for the country. 

But growth will come from our core 
businesses. In other words, the nature 
of the company will not change. Ex¬ 
ports and other businesses will be 
opportunistic, rather than strategic. 
Our main strategy is to develop the 
foods business. If you ask me will 1 
buy Dunlop tomorrow, the answer is 
no. 


Q: What happened with ITC? We 
heard rumours that you were buying 



If you ask me will I 
buy Dunlop tomorrow, 
the answer is no** 


ITC shares overseas? 

A: I don't know. It was your paper ; 
(the Ananda Bazar Group daily Busi- ! 
ness standard) which said these things. | 

Q: You must have expressed some In- | 
tereat... 

A; No. It was a whole lot of others 
(bidders). 

Q: Where does Rqjan Jetley (former 
Air India chairman and managing 
director who left the airline to work for 
PIDal in Singapore) fit Into your orga¬ 
nisation? 

A: My company in Singapore is called 
Britannia Industries Private Ltd 
(BIPL) which has a joint venture with 
BSN, called Britannia Brands Pvt. 
Ltd. BIPL holds 50 per cent of the 
Britannia Brands and Britannia 
Brands holds 100 per cent of Singa¬ 
pore, Malaysia (and) Hong Kong (op¬ 
erations). Rajan Jetley is the president 
and chief operating officer of BIPL 
and I am the chairman and chief ex- I 
ecutive of both the companies. So, he j 
is representing BIPL in Britannia I 
j Brands and in diversification. | 

Q: Has your NRI status created any | 
problems? Many NRls have burnt i 
their ftngers In India and Indian in- | 
dttstry. j 

A; On the contrary, 1 think we are a ; 
privileged lot. In fact, in my opinion | 
Indian businessmen should be given | 
the same opportunities as NRls. If 
Goenkas or Tatas can find a pool of 
investors abroad and raise resources, 
or convince foreign banks to lend 
them money on the basis of their 
names, why should they be stopped 
from buying companies? 

Q: Will you ever come back to live In 
India? 

A: Recently. 1 read that there is a 
provision of the Income Tax Act that 
allows non-resident Indians to live in 
India for five months of the year with¬ 
out losing his NRI status. 

Q: So you are keeping your options 
open? 

A: No, not the option to go back. But 
it is a question of subjecting yourself 
to FERA (Foreign Exchange Regula¬ 
tion Act) regulations. I have been 
away for 16 years now and have NRI 
statu$. Why should one ^ve that up 
unless you have something to look 
forward to? If the provision is serious¬ 
ly implemented, a number of NRls 
would avail of this opportunity, 
wivunauivw ujr immum mnnmsmmunB 
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GOVERNMENT POLICY 


Unjust enrichment? 

The Raja’s government is in a jam over a strange case of excise refunds 


C an good times be bad 
news? Yes, if the govern 
mem's detractors iirc to be 
believed. The stock mar¬ 
kets are booming, indust¬ 
rial growth is creeping up, raids have 
almost become a thing of the past and 
even the government's supposedly im¬ 
placable foe, Dhirubhai Ambani finds 
he can slay in business. 

Yes. not cverbody is terribly happy. 
The finance ministry’s succes's with 
business is being interpieted :is a sell 
out. Prime Minister Vishwanath Pra- 
tap Singh, the government s critics in¬ 
sinuate, has struck an iinderhaiul deal 
with big business. And to drive lu>nie 
their point, these critics claim that the 
finance minislrv had planned tv) re¬ 
fund a straggering F^s ID.tMkI uore in 
excise and customs collections to 
businessmen and that the mmistiv is 
soft-pedalling tax evasion investiga¬ 
tions against major industrial houses. 

The issue first blew up at a Janata 
Dal parliamcntaiy party meeting hold 
in late August this year. Furious F)al 
MPs cornered finance minister Madhu 
Dandavatc, claiming that the govern¬ 


ment had been hijacked by big busi¬ 
ness and demanded an explanation 
into the Rs 10,0(X) crore refund case, 
which had first been highlighted by the 
Janata Dal leader Chandra Shekhar. 
An ashen faced Dandavate, reported¬ 
ly, could not immediately answer to 
the charges but promised to look into 
the matter. That was only the begin- 
ning. 

'The sniggers were growing louder in 
the lobbies of Parliament and finally. 
On 4 September, members of both the 
Rajya and the I-ok Sabha openly con¬ 
fronted the government with the issue. 
The principal charge was that the gov¬ 
ernment had surreptitiously issued a 
circular ordering tax officials to refund 
excise and customs duties amounting 
to Rs K),()()0 crores. Dandavale's de¬ 
nials appeared particularly weak and 
even Maratiya Janata Party leader 
Atal Behari Vajpayee and Dipen 
Ghosh, a prominent Communist Party 
ot India MP, joined in the attack. The 
Congress(I) was, of course, the 
loudest and demanded that the entire 
matter be investigated by a joint par¬ 
liamentary committee. 


'Die government hedged. Finance 
minister Dandavate admited that he 
had stayed the controversial circular 
as soon as it had come to his notice, 
but insisted that it was a very routine 
matter and that it had not even 
attracted the attention of the revenue 
secretary. On the other hand, the fi¬ 
nance ministry’s panic and acknow¬ 
ledgement of the ciruclar's existence 
seemed to suggest there might be 
something behind the smokescreen. 

O n the face of it, the entire refunds 
issue appears innocuous. For. it is 
centered around a very simple ques¬ 
tion of equity: are manufacturers enti¬ 
tled to a refund if government collects 
more taxes than it is legally entitled 
to? Yes, if one assumes that if the tax 
authorities have deliberately or 
erroneously levied extra taxes on 
someone, they should return the ex¬ 
cess amount. But the answer is not as 
obvious as that. In the past, the gov¬ 
ernment has argued that manufactur¬ 
ers pass on the burden of customs and 
excise duties to consumers, and any 
duties refunded to them would result 


THE REFUNDBOGEY 


Refunds are actually declining. So, why is the ^ 
finance minister embarrassed about the 
Opposition’s charge that Rs 10,000 crores have 
been returned to big business? 


Year 

Ctfstoms and Eicisa 
rafand 

(In Rs Croras) 

Total customs and excisa 
ravanua 
(In Rs Croras) 

Rafunds at parcantaga of 
total ravanua 

1979-80 

146.9 

8.93S 

1.64 

80-81 

180 8 

9.909 

1.82 

81-82 

179 15 

11,721 

1.53 

82-83 

196.32 

13.178 

1.50 

83-84 

1551 06 

15.806 

0.96 

84-85 

16815 

18,192 

0.92 

85-86 

166 10 

22,482 

0.74 

86-87 

174 03 

25,945 

0.67 

67-88 

233.32 

30,128 

0 77 

68-89 

278.45 

34.646 

080 

89-90 

339.32 

40,208 

0.83 

1990 (Aim) 

39.32 

2.853 

1.38 

a 

26 98 

22.13 

3.408 

3.522 

0.79 

0.63 
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BUSINESS 


So ft? who, u s? 

The govemm^ gets tough with ITC Ltd's excise dues 


W ho’s forgotten the old cases? 

Certainly not deputy finance 
minister Anil Shastri. Just before 
Parliament’s Monsoon session en¬ 
ded, Shastri told the Lok Sabha 
that the government was deter¬ 
mined to recover Rs 80,3 crores 
from the Saharanpur unit of ITC 
Ltd. He was referring to a case that 
relates to excise demands of the 
1975-83 period. But the speech was 
significant, nevertheless. For, apart 
from Reliance Industries Ltd, the 
National Front government had 
not taken on or talked tough 
against any corporate giant. 
Moreover, this was the first time 
that the finance ministry insihuated 
that the previous regime was guilty 



could not be deducted as PM£, and 
laid down the items (such as frieght 
costs) that could be deducted from 
the cost of a product for excise 
purposes. After the 1983 judge¬ 
ment. numerous companies, ITC 
Included, had to re-work how much 
extra they now owed the excise 
department since they had ex¬ 
cluded PME from their product 
cost from 1975 to 1983. 

*it was a question of ambiguity 
and interpretation,’’ says the new 
chief of ITC’s tobacco division, 
K.L. Chugh. And in 1986, collec¬ 
tors from all the regions where ITC 
dgarette factories were located met 
to thrash out the matter. An agree- 



nCdirinnmLH.$wfim Tobacco MvMoncIM ILL Cliu^ 


of surreptitiously burying evasion 
cases. 

ITie Rs 80.3 crore case is really a 
legal dispute between ITC and the 
revenue department. Following a 
court judgement in 1973, most 
companies had been deducting a 
whole set of costs termed ‘post 
manufacturing expenses* (PME) 
from their from their product cost 
for determining the amount of dt- 
payable to the government. 
The tax authorities contested this 
view and the Supreme Court bi 
May 1983 ruled that advertising, 
marketing and other expenses 


ment was framed and ITC paid Rs 
54 crores. Then in 1988, the excise 
collector at AlUibabad wrote to 
ITC, saying that he did not agree 
with the method of determining the 
excise duty on the company's 
dgarettes for that period and de- 
mandied that TtC pay a totd of JRs 
80.3 crores fmr its Sahartmpttr 0(i^ 
eratioiis. ITC was appalted and 
appealed a^inst the ^dsion. 

Now, Anil Shastri reveab that 
after filing tte Rs 80.3 crore de¬ 
mand, the concerned eollectbr and 
thte reveinte department seemed to 
have forgotten all about the ease. 


Astonishingly, the coilectorate did 
not process the case even though 
the Allahabad Court had not 
granted a stay order. According to 
sources in the revenue department, 
the moment the coilectorate was 
instructed to follow up the case, 
ITC got a stay. ITC’s petition was 
dismissed even by the Supreme 
Court but the company ties a 
month to file an ap^al. Shastri 
said that his ministry was "seeking 
legal opinion whether coercive ac¬ 
tion can be taken for the recoveries 
even before the expiry of the one- 
month period allowed by the Sup¬ 
reme Court.” 

The intended message was clear: 
the finance ministry has not been 
seduced by big business, which 
should help combat charges that 
the government is taking a soft 
stand on excise refunds. Revenue 
department insiders reveal that a 
special officer has been appointed 
exclusively for the Rs 800-odd 
crore total excise demand raised 
against ITC a few years ago. 
Apparently, the previous regime, 
by regularly transferring the offic¬ 
ers investigating the Rs 800 crore 
case, bad ensured that ITC is not 
hauled up. Now, the finance minis¬ 
try seems determined to subtract 
that inertia. 

ITC, on the other hand, feels 
that all this publicity is unfortun¬ 
ate. ‘^We have not been evading 
taxes,” says ITC’s Chugh. “In the 
past five years we have paid Rs . 
4,174 acres as excise duties and Rs 
72 crores as income tax.” Hear^oes. 
that earlier methods of computii^ 
excise duty on cigarettes was com^ 
plicated and full of grey areas. 
This, he says, caused innumerable 
disputes with the tax authorities, 
and led to unending litigation, ^ 

day**^ adcHi Oiugb, ^ihe excise ttt 
is levied on the oC cigarette 
length and there b no cotttievecsy^ 
no problem.^' While ifc - 

have a perim, what b not iii 
the finance oitnistiy^s deterndha^. 'r 
tidh to win bmk its tdu^, 
nonsense taxman tmago. V'M 
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BUSINESS 


in *anjust enrichment* of those manu¬ 
facturers. Industry, as is only to be 
expected, has always contested this 
view by pointing out that competitive 
conditions do not always allow them 
to pass on tax burdens to consumers. 

This tus&le between the industry and 
tax auhorities has been continuing for 
decades in the country's courts. The 
courts themselves have generally not 
been very clear and had tended to 
judge individual case on their merits. 
For instance, in a 197H judgement on a 
Kesorani Cements case, a court ruled 
that “Even if the assessee passed onto 
his customers the duty illegally reco¬ 
vered from him, it is a matter between 
him and his consumers and the ifigh 
Court cannot deny refund of the ille¬ 
gally levied and collected duty to the 
assessee, even if it results in in just 
enrichment of the assessee.” A large 
section of revenue officials and gov¬ 
ernment legal experts felt that since no 
tax can be levied or collected without 
the authority ot law, the government 
had a duty to refund any money col¬ 
lected without authority- That was un¬ 
til the famous Roplas (India) Limited 
case where the Bombay High Court in 
July 1988 rejected the company’s plea 
for excise refund on the giound that 
this w'ould result in ‘unjust enrich¬ 
ment’. 

At that lime, the revenue depart¬ 
ment immediately ordered its tax col¬ 
lectors to reject any claim they felt 
would result in unjust enrichment. 
According to Madhu Dandavatc, 
“These instructions were issued with¬ 
out consideration of the Full Board 
(the Central Board of Exci.se and Cus¬ 
toms) and without consulting the law 
ministry. Compalints were received by 
the ministry and the Board that the 
discretion allowed by these instruc¬ 
tions to field officers had become a 
source of corruption and harrassment. 
and that some refund claims weie 
being arbitrarily rejected.” 

The granting of discretionary 
powers to tax officials was disturbing 
and the whole question was sent to the 
Central Excise, Customs and Gold 
(Control) Appellate Tribunal for con¬ 
sideration. The Tribunal expressed 
the view that departmental officers did 
not enjoy the discretion to reject 
claims of refunds authorised by law on 
grounds which do not find specific 
mention in the law itself. Such discre- 
tion^ according to the Tribunal, is a 
prerogative only of the higher courts 
which have inherent powers to decide 
on issues relating to equity. 

Meanwhile, a full bench of the 


Just before 
Parliament’s 
Monsoon 
session ended, 
Shastri told the 
Lok Sabha that 
the government 
was determined 
to recover Rs 
80.3 crores 
from ITC Ltd 




Deputy flnaiice minister AjiM ShM^ 


Bombay High Court again reviewed 
the Roplas case and this time held: 
“When tax has been collected without 
the authority of law the state is bound 
to refund the same.” The Court de¬ 
clared it could not accept “extreme 
submissions” made by the tax auinor- 
ities that in all tax refund cases which 
may involve unjust enrichment, the 
State ought to be allowed to retain the 
amount which is refundable. “Having 
collected tax without liie authority of 
law, the State cannot have any pre¬ 
ferential claim to decide how' the 
amount of tax which is refundable 
shall be spent,” the judgement added. 
The 'unjust enrichment* thesis, 
however, was not entirely abandoned. 
In fact.the judgement went on to say it 
was upto the writ courts to evaluate 
the facts and circumstances of each 
case and then decide who should be¬ 
nefit hrom the tax refund. 


A ll this would suggest that invidi- 
vuai refund cases require to be 
sent to the courts for arbitration. 


However, when the Central Board of 
E.xcise and Customs, met on 11 Janu¬ 
ary this year, it took the view that 
departmental officers had no legal au¬ 
thority to reject refunds which were 
authorised by law. The law ministry 
subsequently upheld this view and on 
21 March, a telex was accordingly 
issued to all collectors. 'Fhe telex was 
followed up by a more detailed circu¬ 
lar on the subject a week later. 

The finance minister claims that he 
was not kept informed of all these 
developments. He told the Rajya 
Sabha that the secretaries of the fi¬ 
nance ministry and the finance minis¬ 
ter take up matters related only to 
changes in laws and policies. ^Since 
this was only a matter of informing 
Collectors of the correct legal inter* 
pretation of the existing laws,” con¬ 
cluded Dandavate, "'the Board issued 
the instructions after taking necessary 
legal opinion. I am fully satisfied that 
the action of the Board was legally and 
administratively correct and the clar¬ 
ifications issued by it were fully within 
its competence.” 


•iMDava9--«iawMmi»r two 
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SHIPPING 

In t he do ck 

Cochin's shipyard is sinking deeper into the 
red, and could face closure 


The finance minister could not, 
however, adequately explain why the 
decision was rescinded if it was com- 
leiely above board and legally justi¬ 
fied. He told Parliament that the 
circular was stayed because the Gov¬ 
ernment now wanted to ‘'review the 
whole matter in all its aspects/’ He 
seemed more concerned about killing 
the controversy. The quantum of re¬ 
funds, he stressed, was nowhere near 
the level of Rs 10,(100 crorcs as had 
been alleged. He produced figures to 
show that refunds were a regular fea¬ 
ture (see chart) and in the first 3 
months of the current financial year 
refunds added up to just Rs 88.43 
crores, “It is indeed unfortunate that 
all kinds of baseless allegations have 
been hurled in this regard without 
ascertaining full facts," he said. 

Dandavate, while giving the im¬ 
pression that his ministry had been 
wronged completely sidestepped the 
allegation that specific individuals and 
firms had benefitted from the refund 
circular. Similarly, he did not admit 
that the courts had not ruled that the 
refund amounts should in every case 
be returned to the claimant. As of 
now. tax officials once again have dis¬ 
cretionary |3owers regarding refunds 
and the revenue department is think¬ 
ing of working out means to channel 
the refunds to a consumers’ fund in¬ 
stead of returning them to business. 

The finance ministrv’ appears more 
keen at the moment to live down its 
pro-big business image. For, the 
Raja's government is being accused of 
being the business world's best friend. 
A host of major tax evasion cases in¬ 
volving some of the country's corpo¬ 
rate giants seem to have been buried; 
despite routine brave statements, no 
action has been taken against the trad¬ 
ing community for the constant rise in 
prices, and V.P. Singh today docs not 
even remotely resemble the crusading 
finance minister he was during the ear¬ 
ly years of the Rajiv'Gandhi regime. 
In the circumstances, it was not sur¬ 
prising that deputy finance minister 
Anil Sliastri stood up in Parliament to 
declare that the government would 
force ITC Ltd. to pay up its excise 
dues {see box). Sliastri took pains to 
give the impression that the govern¬ 
ment was prepared to come down 
hard on any erring business house. 
ITC made a good target. And un¬ 
doubtedly, there will be manv more 
acts of similr.!' bravado. Equity, after 
all, is not really the issue. The image is 
the message. 

Intbwtil Bmterjh/Nmw DfiM 


T he Cochin Shipyard Ltd (CSL) is 
f^st becoming the biggest public 
sector mess in Kerala. And the way it 
is going, it could soon earn a place in 
the national honour roll of corporate 
disasters. 

CSL’s losses up to March 1990 is a 
massive Rs 147 crores, on a capital 
investment of Rs 130 crores. Added to 
this is a further Rs 50 crore loss on the 
construction of India's first oil tanker, 
Motilal Nehru, for the Shipping Corp. 
of India (SCI). With this new dead¬ 
weight, CSL is set to surpass losses at 
another.once-prestigious unit, 
Vishakhapatnam's Hindustan Ship¬ 
yard Ltd, which has piled up losses of 
Rs 195 crores. Says a top CSL official, 
who declines tp be identified: “In a 
couple of months we may have to de¬ 
clare a lockout". He adds: “Our losses 
are accumulating with every ship we 
build." 

The crisis is mainly due to an in¬ 
credible pricing policy, combined with 
the incredible inefficiency that most 


sector units in India practise as a mat¬ 
ter of course. Ships manufactured 
domestically are the only industrial 
products sold at international prices, 
no matter what the domestic economy 
dictates, lliis is not a bad thing, one 
might say. As the domestic cost of 
production tends to be higher, at least 
the buyer w'ill benefit from more 
reasonable international rates. But, 
with this practice, subsidies come in. 
And technical problems on Indian- 
built ships are legend. So, on one 
count, the tax-payer is pressured, and 
on another, the buyer may be paying 
international rates, but he is paying up 
for a product that does not match 
worldwide standards. 

Take the case of Motilal Nehru, the 
first of three oil tankers to be built for 
SCI by CSL. The tirder was placed in 
March 1986, and the cost of produc¬ 
tion was estimated at Rs 73 crores. 
But SCI had to pay just Rs 40 crores 
under the contract, matching interna- 


The Cochin sMiiyard: In^ffficiMt, under-utiliMd and In a im 
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impossible to 
break even,” 
says Joseph, 
“under the 
present 

cost-price gap in 
the pricing of 
ships” 



tional rates. CSL was to receive a sub¬ 
sidy of Rs 8 crores, but that would still 
mean an in-house loss of Rs 25 crores. 
Since the shipyard took 36 months to 
do the job, double the initial estimate, 
losses piled up to Rs 50 crotes. ‘^No- 
thing works in CSL", says K.P. 
Joseph, former chief manager (man¬ 
agement service) with the shipyard. 
“And it is impossible to break even 
under the present cost-price gap in the 
pricing of ships’’. 

Perhaps, it is as impossible to break 
even if CSL’s ineh'iciency is not 
cleaned up. The yard’s installed capac¬ 
ity is 1.5 lakh DWT a year, but CSL 
has never worked itself to reach that 
figure, thanks to appalling unproduc¬ 



tivity. For instance, in Japan, the 
world’s premier ship-building nation, 
it takes 40 man-hours to process one 
tonne of steel for ship construction 
work. At CSL, the norm is 240 man¬ 
hours for a tonne. “The work style in 
CSL is the same as seen in the state 
secretariat in Trivandrum," says 
Joseph. There is no commitment to 
improve productivity." 

W hen former chairman Rear 
Admiral G.T. Wadhwani -one 
of three company top brass who have 
quit in the past 18 months—put for¬ 
ward a prop>osal to link productivity 
with wages, the trade unions dug in 
their heels. Consequently, the yard’s 
2,500-strong workforce usually lays 
about earning full pay. (If the SCI 
order had not materialised, they 
would have been completely idle.)1le- 
sides a string of chairmen, numerous 
other senior managers—such as 
Joseph—quit in disgust. 

Alongside worker-related delays, 
CSL—like most other .shipyards in the 
country—has to cope with erratic sup¬ 
plies. And if supplies are delayed, the 
yard is not permitted to import com¬ 
ponents to meet deadlines. The resul¬ 
tant crunch has affected the day-to- 
day work at the yards. At CSL, for 
example only 30 per cent of the work 
on SCI’s second oil tanker is com¬ 
pleted, and it is almost certain, say 
CSL officials, that work on the third 
will have to be abandoned. CSL has 
not placed specialised equipment 
orders for the tankers. It has not even 
placed fresh orders for steel plates— 
imported, and fast running out—as it 
is severely strapped for cash. 


And while other yards, the one at 
Vishakhapatnam, for instance, are di¬ 
versifying operations—fabricating 
drilling structures for the Oil and 
Natural Gas Commission, steel girders 
for railway bridgers and patrol ships 
for the navy—in an attempt to cut 
losses. C.SL is simply limping along. 

A way out for CSL could be to 
expand its ship repairing facility, 
which has the potential to turn a pro¬ 
fit. “Ship repair is more profitable 
than ship building." says a CSL 
spokesman. “If CSL makes more faci¬ 
lities for ship repair, the yard can look 
up to better times". 

Nothing would please G. Krishnan 
more. Krishnan, chairman of the 
Cochin Port Trui.t and acting CSL 
chairman, has made representations 
to New Delhi for junking the govern¬ 
ment’s pricing policy : while this would 
increase purchase prices, it would re¬ 
duce subsidy. Price restructuring 
would slash CSL’s borrowings from 
the Centre. Yard insiders maintain ' 
that Krishnan has also submitted a 
confidential report suggesting that 
CSL be merged with SCI. Other CSl 
demands include liberal import of 
technical equipment, writing off out¬ 
standing interest, and conversion of 
loans into equity. 

Krishnan’s moves may just work 
out. Both surface transport minister 
K.P. Unnikrishnan and ministry 
secretary P.M. Abraham arc from 
Kerala. “1 am wearing a crown of 
thorns,” says Krishnan. “Still, we are 
hoping that things would improve at 
the shipyard”. If ministers ever help 
managers. 
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■ In credHum 
veritas? 

U pset by industry 
accusations, Mudra 
Communications Ltd, one 
of the country’s fastest 
growing advertising 
agencies (billings: Rs 65 
crores) has dashed off a 
hurt letter to the 
Advertising Agencies 
Association of India. The 
charge: Mudra apparently 
gives unlimited credit 
Lcilities to its clients, 
which could suggest a 
no-holds-barred attempt 
to get to the top; 
currently, Mudra is at the 
number three slot. “Pure, 
base gossip/* counter 
Mudra executives, and in 
a letter to the 3As of I, as 
the agency is known in 
colourful ad-world lingo, 
have requested that 
association appoint 
reputed accounting firms, 
either A.F. Ferguson or 
Arthur Anderson to look 
into “terms of payment in 
contracts with clients’ 
credit period allowed and 
actual collection record, 
additional agency 
discount offered, if any, 
to clients*’. Mudra has 
even offered to pick up 
the tab for such an 
exercise. The ball, as they 
say, is now in 3As of I’s 
court. But the association 
is hardly likely to do much 
more than just soothe 
Mudra’s nerves. 

■ Fence friends 

F or once. Reliance 
Industries Ltd (RIL) 
and Bombay Dyeing 
appear to be on the same 
side of the fence. Both 
companies have raised 
prices for their competing 
products—PTAfor 
Reliance and DMT in 
Bombay Dyeing’s 
case —without accusing 
each other of trying to 
fleece consumers. 

Bombay Dyeing is selling 
DMT at Rs 28,000 per 
tonne, a Rs 4,(XX) hike. 
And RIL, for its part, is 



Of 

out my profited 


A typical New BetU businessman, 
ofamid*terfnpotU 


charging Rs 29,700 per 
tonne for FT A—derived 
from its captive 
paraxylene production 
facility—up from Rs 
24,550. 


paraxylene it has, and 
about how the 
government should force 
Bombay Dyeing to buy its 
paraxylene (DMT is a 
paraxylene derivative, 




NimN Wadfai(Mt)and DMnibhal Ambanl: amis accuaatiiMis 


The rumour mill has it 
that RIL has less reason 
than Bombay Dyeing to 
put up its prices because, 
till now, it has been crying 
about the surplus 


too) instead of importing 
it. The ostensible 
reason—courtesy the 
petrochem 

grapevine—for the RIL 
hike is that thanks to a cut 


I POLITICIAN OF THE WEEK | 


JyotiBasu 

West Bengal chief minister 

• Jyoti Basu is at his power games—again—even while the 

H state reels under its worst ever electricity 
crisis. First, Basu ran blood donation 
camps in a bizarre attempt to raise funds 
and public opinion for clearing the 630 
MW Bakreshwar thermal power project, 
barely saving face with a hurried protocol 
with the USSR. Now, he is pushing for the 
long-delayed 2,050 MW super the thermal power plant at 
Sagardighi in Murshidabad district. The point Basu has 
consistently evaded is the fact that West Bengal has 
enough power potential already. Only, it’s in a mess, 
thanks mainly to his Marxist government. Rhetoric, Basu 
doesn’t realise, is a poor substitute for electricity. The 
answer doesn’t lie in new plants, but in fixing the state’s 
work culture. God help Haldia. 


in the naptha quota 
(naptha, bless the chain 
reaction, is a raw material 
for paraxylene), RIL is 
looking abroad too, and 
can blame increased costs 
on the Gulf crisis. Either 
way—by intent or 
instance—prices are up. 
And even if there was no 
Iraq, prices may have 
gone up anyway: price 
tags have never needed 
much reason to go up. 

■ Gross 
National Shame 

O r GNS, if one leans 
towards acronyms. 
Nothing, however, can 
quite abbreviate the fact 
that India is among the 
poorest per capita Gross 
National Product (GNP) 
shows in Asia. India, says 
a World Bank report, has 
a GNP of US $ 340 (Rs 
6,018 at current exchange 
rates), barely above 
China’s Rs 5.841. Still 
more signs of supremacy : 
India lords over Laos, 
Nepal and Bhutan, which 
all recorded a GNP of Rs 
3,186, and Bangladesh, 
with a depressing Rs 
3,009. Aid, obviously, is 
not the only way out. 
China, to an extent, and 
all the other countries 
survive on huge aid diets, 
with practically no 
industry to back them up, 
and still fall terribly short 
I of a respectable GNP. On 
the other hand, India has 
a booming 

industry*-^e.spite strange 
laws and stranger political 
intent—the government 
claims that it has managed 
to get a handle on 
inflation, and incomes are 
going up. Unfortunately, 
so is the population. So 
are subsidies. And aid 
and interest payments, 
whether the government 
likes it or not—negating 
just about every gain. At 
a time when our prudent 
neighbours in South East 
Asia are raking it in. 
Perhaps, India should 
hang its head in GNS. 



















The Yadavs are 
coming 


The community strikes terror in Etawah 


The word atank (ter¬ 
ror) has become 
synonyrpous with 
Yadavs in Etawah, 
says a journalist 
based in the UP dis¬ 
trict town. “I don’t 
mean our chief minis¬ 
ter Mulayam Singh 
Yadav, but members of the Yadav 
caste, each one of whom thinks he is a 
CM in his own right.” And it is 
Mulayam Singh Yadav, he says, who 
has perfected the state’s casteist poli¬ 
tics. 

Ever since Mulayam Singh became 
the chief minister, Yadav shopkeepers 
and businessmen are displaying their 
caste identity on the signboards of 
their establishments. Other castes had 
been doing the same thing but now it 
is the turn of the Yadavs. So it is not 
surprising to find tractors with inscrip¬ 
tions like “Yadav Mail” on them. And 
anyone who dares to overtake these 
vehicular behemoths or refuses to give 
them the right of way, does so at the 
risk of his life. Smaller automobiles 
showing such defiance can be edged 
off the roads into wayside ditches, say 
local residents. 

Outrageous though it may sound, 
this tendency to hog the highways 
pales when compared with the high¬ 
handedness with which the influential 
Yadavs have been treating the Hari- 
jans in recent months. The village 
heads and their relatives have virtually 
come to control the police and the 
bureaucracy. “Eight months ago, the 
Khatris and the Jains were the only 
communities who had very few crimin¬ 
al cases against them. Now, even the 
Yadavs are sharing this honour,” says 
Shyam Dutt Tewari, a leading crimin¬ 
al lawyer of Etawah. “It is not that 
they have reformed overnight, but the 
police refuse to register any cases 
against the Yadavs.” 

As in other parts of the country, it is 
the Harijans who have to bear the 
brunt of the atank being spread by the 
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Durs* Prasad wWi his wifa and scni: griaf-stiickan family 


Yadavs in Etawah. According to 
Satyadev Tripathi, a former UP €on- 
gress(I) minister, there are two 
reasons for this. First, the Harijans 
voted for the Congress(I) in the last 
Assembly elections as they had always 
done. Secondly, crininalisation of 
politics has cut across caste barriers 
under the present regime, feels Tri¬ 
pathi, with anti-socials from the other 
castes—such as the Thakurs, 
Brahmins and Lodhis—joining 
Mulayam Singh’s camp to harass the 
Harijans. 

Even before Mulayam Singh be¬ 
came the chief minister, the Yadavs of 
Kabuligaon attacked the Harijans, 
simply because the lower-caste farm 
labourers demanded a minimum wage 
of'•nipees eight per day. Incidentally, 
the minimum rate prescribed by the 
government is Rs 25. 


Recounts 70-year-oId Bhajan Lai: 
“It was about 5 am when 1 was rudely 
awakened by the Yadavs and beaten 
up. Even women and children were 
not spared. One woman suffered se¬ 
rious leg injuries.” But the nearest 
police station at Chaubia refused to 
record the Harijans’ complaints. 

Four months later, in April, Bhajan 
Lai was attacked again. This time the 
Yadavs used firearms, and Bhajan’s 
son, who rushed to his father’s rescue, 
suffered bullet injuries. “But when we 
went to lodge a complaint with the 
Chaubia police station, we found to 
our surprise that an FIR had been 
fil^d against us by the Yadavs. The 
assailants had gone to the police sta¬ 
tion with Shivpal Yadav, a brother of 
Mulayam Singh Yadav. So, my son 
and nine other Harijans were 
arrested. They were released on bail 
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after 18 days/' 

In May, the Yadav’s of Banalpur 
village, 20 km from Etawah, who are 
believed to be Janata Dal activists, 
lynched a half-blind Harijan. Vidya 
Ram, simply because he was a Con¬ 
gress supporter. His wife and children 
are now on the verge of starvation. 

The most heinous incident in recent 
times, however, occurred at Kheda 
village, where a 13-year-old girl was 
gangraped and murdered. The girl's 
father, Durga Prasad, says: "Kallen 
Yadav, a notorious goonda, accompa¬ 
nied by two others, look away my 
daughter at gunpoint. For three days 
she was gangraped by the miscreants. 
During this time I approached the 
Jaswant Nagar police station, but they 
refused to take any action.*’ 

After the incident, Kallen's two 
accomplices, who happened to be 


SMvpal Singh at his ctaNy dbftor 

Harijans, were arrested and severely 
beaten up in police custody. But 
Kallen himself was given VIP treat¬ 
ment at the thana l^cause he came 
with Shivpal. It was only 

after the local press raised an outcry 
and the Congress(I) began an agita¬ 
tion protesting against the atrocity, 
that Mulayam Singh came down to 
Kheda. 

To put the Harijans’ fear at rest, 
Mulayam Singh promised to issue 20 
gun licences to them. But only two 
have been actually given. He also gave 
the bereaved family a compensation of 
Rs 25 thousand, ‘‘lliat’s generous 
compensation indeed for the los; of 
izzal we Harijans have to suffer,” says 
Durga Prasad. In fact, it is even said 
that the chief minister had gone to the 
extent of trying to doctor the FIR; he 
wanted Durga Prasad to name a local 
Congress leader as the culprit. But 


when Durga Prasad refused to comp¬ 
ly, the police quietly implicated the 
village headman. 

The scries of atrocities gave the 
Congress(I) reason enough to whip 
up an anti-Mulayam campaign. And 
leading the onslaught was none other 
than Darshnn Singh Yadav, a one¬ 
time buddy of the chief minister 

Criminals have always played a key 
role in the politics of Etawah, but 
observers say that it is only from the 
early Eighties that they have come <nil 
in the open. This, incidentally, coin¬ 
cides with tlu* rise (^f the Yadavs as a 
powerful class and the ofncigcnce ol 
Mulayam Singh and Uarshan Singh as 
important leaders of the ctimmuniiy 
Both leaders helped the Yadavs, whi> 
are otherwise in the minority in the 
district, to consolidate their economic 
base. Moreover, it is said that arms 


licenses are being liberally issued to 
the Yadavs. 

The high-handedness of the Yadavs 
has demoralised the district adminis¬ 
tration also, “Earlier at least people 
knew there was Rajiv Gandhi or Buta 
Singh over the heads of these local 
political chiefs. Today, only the writ of 
such people as Shivpal Singh runs in 
the region ” says a C'ongressinan. 

In fact, the Yadavs of Etawah have 
become so notorious that about 120 
lower-ranking police personnel, who 
have been transferred from Kanpur to 
Etawah. have refused to take up their 
new posts. As one sub-inspector puts 
it:“We are forced to do the dirty work 
for these politicians and then incur the 
wrath of the public. If this state of 
affairs continues, there will be a revolt 
ill our ranks.” • 

RsdMkM R^maseMhtn/EUiwM 


Festival of 
violence 

A religions ceremony 
sparks off communal 
clashes in Baroda 

Festivals bring gloom 
to (juiarai. Every- 
lime there is a reli¬ 
gious celebration, 
Hindus and Muslims 
hi ace themselves for 
a show-down. So, 
during the (ianesh 
festival earlier this 
month, rioting broke out in five towns 
of the state, leaving 15 people dead 
and at least 15(1 injured in a single day. 

Ever since the worst communal 
carnage in the state during April, 
E>85, the two communities have been 
clashing now and then over the flim¬ 
siest excuses. Hut the Hindu-Muslim 
chasm has widened during the past 
three years, thanks to the growing 
popularity t»f the pro-Hindu BJP, 
which now shares powei with the 
Janata Dal in the coalition govern¬ 
ment headed by Chimanbhai Patel. 

This time, the spark was provided 
by the pompous Ganesh festival. 
Everywhere, the trouble was triggered 
either by provocative slogans of the 
• processionists or by heavy stone- 
throwing on the marchers. Soon, 
shops in Baroda, Anand, Ankleshwar, 
Surat and Bardoli were looted and set 
ablaze, passers-by assaulted or stab¬ 
bed, vehicles destroyed, and even 
religious shrines damaged. 

The police, caught napping, be¬ 
latedly opened fire, killing five in 
Baroda and two in the nearby dairy 
town of Anand. Eight others died of 
stab wounds 

Apart from the heavy damage 
caused to life and property, the riots 
have soured relations between the two 
{ coalition partners—the Janata Dal 
and the BJP. Nalini Bhatt, a BJP 
minister, was actively involved in 
organising the festivities, and the 
Janata Dal chief Narpat.sinh Chavda, 
accused him of engineering the riots. 

But the BJP’s Keshubhai Patel has 
said that it is high time a committee 
was formed to iron out the differences 
between the coalition partners. # 
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Flinging the gaunUet 

A tribal organisation challenges the ULFA 



ASSAM 


1' h e inexorable 
march of the ULFA 
(United Liberation 
Front of Ai»sam), 
which has extended 
its s\^ay over much of 
upper Assam, seems 
to have been hailed 
in the Iribal- 
dominated areas of North Lakhimpur. 
The United Reservation Movement 
Council of Assam (URMCA), an 
umbrella organisation of tribal and 
backward communities, has chal¬ 
lenged the ULFA\ sway and forced it 1 
to beat a tactical retreat, in North ' 
Lakhimpur district. 

I'he URMCA, which maintains ! 
close links with the Naxalitc faction 
led by Bhaskar Nandi and has the All 
Assam Tribal Students Union (AAT- 
SU) and the All Mishing Students 
Union (AMSU) under its fold, aims at 
protecting the iribals against forays by 
the ULFA. 

Whether the formation of the 
URMCA was a spontaneous reaction 
of a harassed people or was inspired j 
by external agencies is not vet dear. 
But it goes to the ULFA’s credit to j 
have retreated in the face of the 
URMCA challenge in order to avoid 
bloody clashes. It held two meetings 
recently with the AATSU—one at 
Guwahati and another at Dergaon—in 
the wake of sporadic skirmishes be¬ 
tween the activists of the tw o organisa¬ 
tions. 

Thoueh no unanimity of views be¬ 
tween the two croups was rcptrrled, 
they have agreed to maintain peace by 
not encroaching upon each others 
areas of influence. 

The AATSU has raised the Tribal 
Volunteer Force (TVF) to resist the 
ULFA. The formation of the TVF had 
become necessary because of the inac¬ 
tion of the state police and the admi¬ 
nistration in containing the terrorist 
activities attributed to ULFA. *‘With 
the rise of the ULFA in Lakhimpur 
and Dhemaji districts, the entire 
AASU (All Assam Students Union) 
and the AGP (Assam Gana Parishad) 
have joined the extremists and their 
anti-tribal policies are now being re¬ 
flected in the ULFA’s activities,” says 
the URMCA chief, Ranoj Pegu. 

The TVF squads arc, therefore. 


deployed as resistance groups to stave 
off the ULFA militants. “The TVF 
would not hesitate to take up arms to 
counter any attack on the tribal vil¬ 
lages,” warns AA'FSU president Para- 
mui^aiida C'hhaengiya, a doctor from 
the Mishing community. 

T he URMCA, AATSU and AMSU 
exercises are seen by political obser¬ 
vers as an attempt by the tribal com¬ 
munities to assert their identity. These 
organisations, known for their tough 
anti-AGP stand, have been deman¬ 
ding the rcorgunisatiun of Assam 
along ethnic lines while maintaining 
good relations with the Muslims, the 
Naxalites and even the Congress(I). 

TTie tribal activists feci that the 
ULFA, despite professing to respect 
the cultures and traditions of all ethnic 
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TVF ac tt vl et e ; taking on the ULFA 

groups in the state, has actually been 
transformed into an organisation 
of Assamese chauvinists.Though the 
ULFA has prohibited criticisms of any 
language, culture or religion, the 
AATSU complains of calculated 
harassment of the tribals by some 
ULFA activists. 


Thus, with the URMCA organising 
the tribals against the ULFA and the 
latter determined to forge ahead, the 
ethnic conflict in upper Assam may 
sharpen in the future. The present 
truce may well be a lull before a 
storm.• 








Filthy lucre 


Veerappan Moily is accused of misappropriating 
money 


Karnataka minister 
Veerappa Moily is in 
the news once again. 
Only, this time 
around, it is not the 
Machiavellian 
iflHUHB Ramakrishna Hegde 
KARNATAKA and a hidden tape- 
mmmmmmmmmmm recorder that have 
put Moily in a spot, hut an incriminat¬ 
ing letter and a designer house. 

Leading an unsuspecting Moily to 
the court is a Cabinet colleague, B. 
Basavalingappa. Although oneup- 
manship is common among politi¬ 
cians, this is the first time that the 
acrimony between two ministers has 
come out into the open and threatens 
to turn into a smear campaign. 

For some years now, forest minister 
Basavalingappa has borne a grudge 
against the law and parliamentary 
affairs minister Moily, for not return¬ 
ing the Rs two lakh the former claims 
Moily owes him .According to Basava¬ 
lingappa, Moily had borrowed Rs two 
lakh as the leader of the Opposition in 
the Legislative Assembly for elec¬ 
tioneering against Ramakrishna 
Hegde in the Kanakapura byc- 
elections in 1983. He never returned 
the money. 

After persistent reminders, Basava¬ 
lingappa received a photostat copy of 
a letter written by Moily to the then 
treasurer of the All India Congress 
Committee, Seetaram Kesri. In the 
letter, Moily had requested Kesri to 
square the outstanding loan. ''I autho¬ 
rise him to collect the money 1 had 
borrowed as hand loan for immediate 
payment.” wrote Moily. 

Kesri did not oblige. An adamant 
Basavalingappa got back to Moily who 
still refused to shell out. Another let¬ 
ter followed asking for the money plus 
interest. Not getting a response, a fu¬ 
rious Basavalingappa sent a legal 
notice in 1984 asking for a total sum of 
Rs 2,39,000. This drew a response 
from Moily. He had not borrowed the 
money, he said, and the demand was 
an '^untenable contention”. 

“I was utterly shocked whc. he de¬ 
nied taking the money,” says Basava¬ 
lingappa. When mutual friends failed 
to settle the issue between the two, 
Basavalingappa filed a case with the 



Veerappan Molly: cHrty hands? 

Bangalore City Civil Crouri demanding 
Rs 2,81,000 with interest at the rate of 
18 per cent. 

Moily's reply stated; ‘The suit is 
false, frivolous, vexatious and insti¬ 
gated with the ulterior motive of de¬ 
faming me. The plaintiff is evidently 
taking advantage of the letter to Kesri. 
It was issued in good faith to recom- 

Where have 

A police effort to save 41 
falls through 

T he police dk) a good job, but in 
the end their etfbrts came to 
naught. 

It happened last month, in Mun^ 
shigunge, Calcutta's portstde red- 
light district. . Acting on a tip^, 
the deputy conimi$sione.r (DQ of 
police (port) and die bfftc^r-ln- 
charge of the Wat^nj dbena, sta¬ 
tioned their forces, in plain clothes 
in the redltght zone. The DC bad 
information that 41 sirls were to be 
brottight to the M'unshigunge 
brothels that day. . . 

The onef^oh lasted two^^ 
hatf Otie by ohdji ilei^^iee; 
pick^ pjpi 41 


mend payment of Rs two lakh to the 
plaintiff oh the representation that he 
had spent that much for electioneering 
and propaganda in Kanakapura elec¬ 
tions.” In reply to Basavalingappa*$ 
contention that the letter to Kesri 
clearly incriminated Moily, he re¬ 
torted: “It is a forgery. I have not 
written any such letter as I have not 
borrowed any money from him. If he 
spent'Rs two lakh, it is his lookout. I 
cannot meet everyone’s expenses from 
my pocket.” 

And Moily is ready to take on his 
opponent; “If Basavalingappa is so 
convinced that he has a case against 
me, let him pursue it. It has been four 
years since he filed the case. Why is it 
moving so slowly?” 

While the two ministers fight it out 
in court, Moily has also become the 
centre of a controversy over the house 
rent allowance he has been collecting 
from the government. The issue came 
to light last week when a lawyer filed a 
High Court petition against him for 
collecting Rs 9,(KX) as rent for the 
house owned by his wife, where the 
Moily household lives. It was not right 
of the minister to collect such a huge 
amount from the already depleted 
state treasury, the petition claimed, to 
pay his wife as rent. 

Apparently, Moily’s rival was in¬ 
volved in this too. Basavalingappa got 
in touch with another Congressman, 
A.K. Subbaiah who had one of his 
friends file the case before the High 
Court. And during the debate it was 



















alleged that the site had ben allotted 
to Moily through the MLA's housing 
cooperative society in the first place, 
and he had it illegally transferred in 
his wife's name. 

“Nothing about it was illegal,” said 
Mrs Malati Moily. “Since he was just 
an MLA and an advocate then, and 
we could not get much loans for build¬ 
ing the house, we had it transferred in 
my name. I am an income tax assessee 
and have two industries. On this we 
raised loans and built the house.” And 
Veerappa Moily agrees. ‘T^verything 
was above board,” he says. “Transfer¬ 
ring the site was also done within the 
Bangalore Development Authority’s 
rules. There has been no traud per¬ 
petuated in this case.” 

As for the rent he had been collect¬ 
ing, Moily said the state government 
had processed his application and 
granted the amount. Though the Moi- 
lys had asked for Rs 9.000 the govern¬ 
ment fixed the rent at Rs 8.000. But 
generally ministers living in their own 
houses are granted only Rs 1,000 a 
month. “What he is doing is illegal and 
anyone with any conscience would not 
be doing such a thing,” says Subbaiah. 

The Opposition soon latched on to 
the controversy. J.II. Patel, president 
of the state Janata Dal, called for Mol¬ 
ly’s ouster from the Cabinet and also 
demanded chief minister Veerendra 
Patil’s resignation. “'Phe matter has 
gone to the court,” said the CM, “Let 
the court decide.” • 

Gmtrl Lanke^/Bangalore 


Nepal, the kingdom’s consulate in 
Calcutta was contacted. But the 
who arrived, ^utdn’l be of 
: ifniii^h help. The only information 
that he could coax out of the 
Jbowildered girls was that they had 
; promised jobs in Calcutta. 
^ - '"^e girls were produced before 
the Metropolitan 
: > to Salt Lake, bh 11 

judge looked at;fhe 
W wwaubed that ii of thein 


pressure 


Dal leaders from the hilly and backward districts 
unite against Biju Patnaik 



I-:- The hiatus between 

Bhubaneswar and 
western Orissa is in¬ 
creasing, so much so 
that it is creating a 
clear rift within the 
,_ruling Janata Dal. 

ORISSA And the beleaguered 
mmKmmmmmmmm man is chief minister 
Biju Patnaik. whose hands are already | 
full with a plethora of problems. 

While the anti-reservation stir in the 
coastal districts of the state took the 
government by surprise and forced 


tiota: demanding his ahar* 

were ^dute. Birth oc^Uicates were 
not called-tor. nor ho fed it.> 


TN |ii4t|f--rettod oh his #yes 
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Biju to spurn the Mandal Commis¬ 
sion's recommendations on the 
grounds that they were full of “incon¬ 
gruities”. the Dal’s legislators from 
the state’s western districts feel that 
the quota policies were not entirely 
irrelevant. 

What has made matters worse for 
Biju is that leaders from the districts | 
of Sambalpur, Bolangir. Kalahandi, 
Phulbani and Sundargarh, which have 
a predominantly tribal population, 
have formed themselves into a press¬ 
ure group to extract their share of 
developmcnl funds from the state 
budget. And leading this anti-Biju 
cabal is Bhabani Shankar Hota, the 
Janata Dal MP from Sambalpur. 

On 10 September, the Dal leaders 
of Sambalpur met to chalk out their 
plan of action, and the party’s stal¬ 
warts from the other four districts, 
which form Orissa’s most backward 
regions, are expected to join hands. 

In fact, the Union deputy minister 
for sports and youth affairs, Bhakta 
Charan Das. who has been persistent¬ 
ly demanding the economic uplift of 
Kalahandi. has openly charged the 
state government of being oblivious to 
the woes of this tribal region. Yet, 
before the elections, the Janata Dal 
had extracted considerable political 
mileage by highlighting the acute 
poverty of this district Das told Sun¬ 
day that he had decided to tour this 
district for at least four days every 
month, even if it meant quitting his 
job at the Centre. Das regrets that 
welfare assistance to Kalahandi has 
shrunk during the last six months of 
Janata Dal rule compared to what it 
used to be during the Congress(I) 
regime. 

Balagopal Mishra. a Dai MP from 
Bolangir, is equally disillusioned. He 
is sore over the lack of development 
activities in his constituency and is | 
toying with the idea of launching a stir i 
under the banner of Western Orissa 
Liberation Front on the lines of the 
Gorkha National Liberation Front in 
Darjeeling. West Bengal. 

Surely, the tug-of-war between Biju 
and his partymen from western Ori^ 
is going to intensify in the coming 
months. • 

SandaP.NmHla/BhubmwBwwr 
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Coming home 


Goans start returning from Kuwait, but hundreds 
are still stranded 




Dinanath Kerkar's 
house at Sancoale is 
crowded. The 58- 
year-old Kerkar has 
fainted because of 
low blood pressure. 
As he is revived, he 
GOA cries for his son, 
Amar, Stranded in 
Kuwait. Aniar had taken his wife and 
child with him two months ago. The 
fate of all three is unknown. 

Sixty-two-year old Magdalena Cos¬ 
ta from Calangute has been waiting 
for her children to return home ever 
since the invasion of Kuwait. She re¬ 
mains glued to the TV, hoping to get 
some news of her 11 children. She 
talks about her dream: the plane car¬ 
rying her children explodes in mid-air. 

Such are the travails of people who 
have their relatives in Kuwait. There 
are hundreds of Goans who have not 
heard from their relatives since the 
country was occupied by Iraq. And a 
handful of people who have managed 
to come back, recount their harrowing 
experiences, adding to the anxiety of 
the local residents. Their stories are 
very different from the assuring tales 
aired by the government of India over 
the electronic media. 

For instance, Agncl Fernandes, 
who returned to Goa on 21 August, is 
yet to recover from the 16-day ordeal 
he underwent in an Iraqi prison. He 
told Sunday that at around 5.50 am 
on 2 August, w'hen he was on his way 
to work, Iraqi soldiers suddenly 
rounded up 4,000 people on the 
streets, herded them into buses and 
packed them off to jail. 

The prisoners went on hunger 
strike, which was called off only after 
they were assured of proper treat¬ 
ment. “Among us was a pregnant 
Goan woman and there was no one to 
look after her. We were served either 
one or half a loaf of bread daily, along 
with dal for meals. Those who tried to 
run away, were shot," he said. 

Anacleto Fernandes, another eva¬ 
cuee , said, “The Iraqi soldiers knock- 
on the door of my flat. When 1 
i^||>ened the door, they stormec in and 
tried to take me away. When 1 told 
them that I had my wife and children 
inside, they became all the more ada¬ 


mant. I had to leave without bidding 
them goodbye, because I was dragged 
away. Till today. I don’t know the fate 
of my wife and my grown-up daugh¬ 
ters." 

Understandably, after listening to 
such first-hand accounts the people 
here grew restive. The worried rela¬ 
tives were seen making a beeline for. 
the local telegraph offices to mak“ 
telephonic contact with their kin. But, 
when all attempts to establish contacts 
failed, tension began to increase. 

For day.s the ruling Progressive 
Democratic Front (PDF) remained 
nonplussed. Then, when criticism 
against the governments’ lackadaisical 
attitude mounted, an information cell 
was set up in Panaji. Interestingly, this 
has remained on paper. For, although 
over 7,500 enquiries were filed to find 
out about the estimated 35,(X)0 Goans 
in Kuwait, the Cell has failed to give 
information on the whereabouts of a 
single Goan. Worse, the Cell which 
w'as scheduled to remain open round 
the clock, now functions as any 
other government office. 

Following an outcry from the press, 
over the government’s laxity in ascer¬ 
taining the fate of the Goans, a three- 
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memner government delegation, 
vdiich included tourism minister Chur¬ 
chill Alemao and industries minister 
Somnath Zuwarkar, decided to tour 
the Gulf states, in a bid to help 
stranded Goans. 

Education minister Sashikala 
Kakodkar has, meanwhile, issued in¬ 
structions that students returning from 
Kuwait should be given admission in 
educational institutions. All they will 
have to do is prtiduce affidavits, if they 
are unable to furnish school leaving 
certificates. A task force has also been 
stationed in Bombay to help thoic* 
who are coming back. Accommoda¬ 
tion is also being provided to those 


An attempt to hijack an Indian Airlines plane . 


Ml aever thought I would fail,” i 
I moaned Mahalingam, as he > 
sat in the lock-up of a Bangalore' 
police station. He was flying high a 
few hours earlier, in an Indian 
Aitliii^ Boeing 737- flight from 
Coittdxiilore to Kfodr^, when he 
thought'he would hi)ackt^ (danie j 
to Australia, ' , 

The 26-y«ar-old youth, who, 
dropped out of . an engineering 
course, said: “I either,had to go to 
Austral)* to reahse my dream. 
.beeoifithg « sci^ti^ oT. 
stddde,^ Heoptedfdt.t|«li'Rim'4tid;i. 
tried to pass oB a- ealte. of 
wrap^ .iii a faandket^Mef as a i 


grenade in a bid to scamfhe 

captain into flying him to 
But the pilot saw thtoj 
I hoax, landed the f^ne gi 
lore airport on the m 

ing, and $ooo,Mahwili^ 
ffynmOt. behind 
Wfaith ftait; 

Mahalingam, w4io has..ji ' 
aeddenife record, 
ranged” and som* 
dtftmd Mm “a 
" ^tnmddut to 

Stems'* “ 

. hihkiim:'.'d pteiM 
: Kdok^m,. :h(l> 
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Writers’ block 



The Congress(I) stages a show of strength in 
Calcutta 


AGkNUi in Kuwait: end of the draam 

who wish 1.0 stay in Bombay for a few 
days before coming to Goa, 

At the moment, the concern of the 
people here is solely about the safety 
of their reliiiives in the war-ravaged 
country. The economic impact of the 
Gulf crisis on Goa is still not being 
considered, and what the state govern¬ 
ment docs to lehahilitate the displaced 
people is left to be seen. But what is 
ceitain is that the fortunes of a large 
number of Cioans have been shat¬ 
tered. • 

Oo9coDeSouiaEremita/RanaJi 

. thinking of doing the same. 

. ,/j|For two months he mulled over 
\ : th0 idea. When he bad saved just 
. i^ou^ money, he bought an air 
V A packed a few clothes, pick' 

up all his certificates, and 
a flight for the first time, 
excited. I never thought of 
' iiifyifig a real hand grenade he- 
; I did. not want to hurt any- 

BarliMi*!. snid. 


!the pikrt .S 8 W throuj^ his 
ni^>liAw}iagain knew 

AM cwne ta ' 
he gav« in vKthottt a 
police* who have 
^-hint ifoder a Hst of cbai^gije 
tpltlhe A)ki-Hi}acklo| Act, atre 
whetwi: ai^ooe wiR 
Af. tot. ■ 


■" ” n As chief minister 

Jyoti Basu and his 
'V ministerial colleagues 

f huddled in their air- 

conditioned cubhy- 
Jtejh holes in Writer.s’ 
Buildings, the 
WEST BENGAL crowds, raucous but 
wmmmmmmmmKmmmKm disciplined, began (O 
gather on 12 September. The siege of 
Writers’ Buildings, the Edwardian 
red-brick seat of the state government, 
had begun. 

Under the scorching September 
sun. thousands of Congressmen 
waited with patience and unexpected 
discipline as their leaders predicted 
the downfall of the Marxists. The 
Congress(l) leaders, normally a cabal 
of warring chieftains, had buried their 
hatchets that day. 

All through the afternoon, six large 
meetings continued simultaneously in 
central Calcutta, paralysing the city 
and Howrah, and leaving Left Front 
leaders a little pensive. Tcmporarilv at 
least, the senior Congressmen nad 
forgotten their old blood-feuds and 
the rally was a departure from the 
normal divided-we-sland united-we- 
fall politics. 

Quick to counterattack, PCC(I) 
president, A.B.A. Ghani Khan 
Choudhury asked Congressmen to 
prepare for a Bangla Bandh after the 
Durga pujas, a four-day festival of 
cheerful extravagance at the end ^jf 
this month, were over. “Jyoti Basu has 
lost the confidence of the people. We 
will drag him from inside Writers* 
Buildings,” he said. Other leaders 
including former union ministers 
Phyaranjan Dasmunsfn. Ajit Panja, 
and Pranab Mukherjee, and legisla¬ 
tors Subrata Mukherjee and Somen 
Mitra turned on the heated rhetoric. 

Even unprecedented success did not 
help to paper over all the cracks in the 
party. Supporters of Ajit Panja and 
local MLA Sadhan Pande clashed 
publicly while other hot-blooded 
workers, in a breach of discipline, 
attempted to break into the heavily 
guarded Writers' Buildings. 

Despite Jyoti Basu's bluster that the 
attempts to besiege the buildings had 
failed, no one was fooled by the 
ominous attempts at muscle-flexing by 


the CongressfJ). Several lakh work¬ 
ers, mostly from the districts, had 
attended the rallies Many more (ab¬ 
out 40 per cent of the electorate in the 
state) are still staunch Congress(I) 
supporters. The “siege” after the 
bandhs called by the Congrcss(I) on 
August 16 and the SUCI and Naxalite 
combine a few days later was the third 
failure of the Left Front, still outward¬ 
ly intact, but showing signs of inner- 
parly conflict. Aftei 13 years in pow¬ 
er, the I,eft FTont is losing its lustre, 
though there is little evidence that the 
Congress!I) has gained. 

Still.if .1 journev has to begin to 
the scats of power in the gitddis of 
Writers’ Buildings, the Congress(I) 



A CongrwMd) rally in Calciitta: 


bouncing iMck 

made several firm strides on 12 i 
September. If only for the exemplary, 
if unlikely, discipline of its workers the 
march to Writers* was a success. The 
state assembly elections are still two 
years away, but if the long hours of 
power cuts, the industrial desolation 
continues and the crime-rale, includ- | 
ing atrocities on women, continues to 
soar, the Congress(l) might begin 
thinking of an upset even in 1992. But 
without hard work and party unity, 
dreams of victory will remain mere 
dreams. • 

SrktfQyChowdhury/Cakutta 
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Chariots of fire 

The Bharatiya Janata Party's rath will send 
the country up in flames 


In Urdu, it is cal¬ 
led noora kiishti, 
an exhibition of 
free-slyle wrest¬ 
ling where the 
combatants are 
not really fighting 
each other but 
putting up'a dis¬ 
play of acrobatics, 
every move fixed 
in advance but driving the audience to 
frenzy by appearing to be the real 
thing. As BJP president I..K. Adva- 
ni’s chariot of fire rolls out of Somnath 
and heads out towards Ayodhya, 
through eight states of central and 
northern India, the real battle over the 
future of India is being joined. V.P. 
Singh's antics are merely a diverting 
noora kushti. Where the real action is 
the grim struggle being waged be¬ 
tween secularism and communalism to 
capture the destiny of India. 

Strange. For we are all, it would 
seem, secularists now: the reality of 
our multi-religious society is so over¬ 
whelming that the Vajpayees—and 
even the Advanis—of the BJP are 
obliged to rein in their atavism and 
pay lip service, if little else, to an 
equal place in India for each of our 
religions: sarva dharnia sanibhaava. 
What then is it that distinguishes the 
mainstream secularism of the Gandhi- 
Nchru tradition from the "positive 
secularism” of the BJP-RSS-VHP 
variety? Basically, it would appear, 
their differing attitudes to our historic¬ 
al legacy. The Gandhi-Nehru tradition 
exults in our composite culture. It not 
merely accepts but celebrates the im¬ 
mense variety of India. It does not just 
come to terms with diversity; it treats 
diversity as the cornerstone of our 
unity. It is a tradition which holds that 
if India is not a palimpset of every 
major—and several minor—religions 
of the world, it would not be the 
Bharatvarsha we have known for 
5,000 years and more. 

T he BJP-RSF tradition,on the other 
hand, looks back in anger. A 
thousand years ago, they say, India 


was stolen from the true Bharatvasis, 
One symbol of that armed dacoity 
they see as the Mandir at Somiiath: 
sacked 17 times by Mahmood of 
Ghazni and lost ra/ed to the ground by 
Auiangzeb. The other symbol of their 
sense of deprivation is the Masjid at 
Ayodhya, built by that "barbarous 
lootera'\ Bubar, who they believe— 
fact or fiction concerns them not, only 
what they call their "faith”—-de¬ 
molished a temple and built in its 
place the Babri Masjid. Advani, tlam- 
ing sword in hand, casts himself in the 
role of the avenging angel and sets out 
from .Somnath to Ayodhya to wreak 
his vengeance on histor> Shorn of 
sweet reasonableness—his usual mode 
of communication—the president of 
the BJP ceases to potter around like a 
benevolent bank clerk. He reveals 
himself for w'hat he is: not the friendly 
neighbourhood walrus that you took 
him to be but an incande'scent re¬ 
vanchist, with a chip on his shoulder, 
hatred in his heart and the impas¬ 
sioned mission of making today's Sha- 
habuddins pay for the sins of their 
"ancestors”, the marauders who en¬ 
tered India from Central Asia many 
thousands of moons ago. 

Listen to him speaking at Himachal 
Bhawan, New Delhi, on 13 August 
1990 (as reported in the BJP's official 
organ, the Organiser, 2(9190): "The 
Ram Janmabhoomi movement is the 
biggest cultural movement in history 
to unite crores of Indian hearts (note 
the subtle equation of ‘indian” with 
"Hindu”) and assert the emancipation 
of Hindu culture (see, in a minute, 
how the gloves come off!) against the 
onslaught of medieval vandals (the 
"loo(eras’\ in BJP chief minister Sun- 
derlal Patwa's far more pungent 
phrase!) and pseudo-secular and 
pseudo-intellectual elements (i.e., you 
and me!).” 

Here we have the authentic voice of 
"positive secularism”—a shrill litany 
of complaints by an overwhelming 
majority against a cowering minority, 
rhe BJP is not impressed with the fact 
of the insurmountable majority of 
Indian,s—around 85 per cent—being 



Hindus. They will not rest till they 
have bludgeoned the remaining 15 per 
cent—most particularly, the Muslims 
and Christians—into conformity with 
their version of the "Hindu Way of 
Life”. Paranoia is their hallmark, re¬ 
venge the leitmotif of their politics: 
"(The Ram Janmabhoomi move¬ 
ment's) loud and clear message,” says 
Advani "is that Hindu sentiment can 
no more be trifled with in this coun¬ 
try”. Who is trifling with this senti¬ 
ment, he does not say. But onward 
Hindu soldiers, onwards to Ayodhya! 

An echo here too of Advani's blunt 
assertion to a gathering of BJP bhak- 
tas in Brent Council, London, last 
June: "Secularism has come to be 
equated with allergy to Hinduism’*; 
followed by the outrageous parody: 
"The practitioners of pseudo- 
secularism (how they love the word 
*pseudo’—but I am afraid there is 
nothing pseudo about these sods!) 
have to believe that though all Indians 
may be equal yet non-Hindus are 
more equal than Hindus”! 

The BJP just do not understand the 
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BJP president L.K. Advani reveals himself for what he is: not the fiiendiy 
neighbourhood walrus but an Incandescent revanchist with hatred in his 
heart and the impassioned mission of making today's Shahabuddins pay for 
the sins of their "ancestors” 


desperate need of the minorities to 
adhere to and assert their identity. 
Instead, they see every act of sensitiv¬ 
ity to minority concerns as “appease- 
nicnr' and every assertion by the 
minorities of their respective ways of 
life as a denial of ^'justice" to the 
majority. Why a Muslim turning to 
Mecca to pray harms a Hindu is not 
explained, but nationalism is equated 
with religion and patriotism with 
majority communalism. 

The BJP has no confidence in the 
fact of the Hindu majority. They have 
no patience with the minorities' need 
of an identity. They cannot abide the 
colourful diversity of our society. 
Theirs is a catatonic obsession with the 
fear of being overrun. What Advani is 
about to do is to unleash across the 
country the BadlU Ram Guptas of the 
world. And who, you might well ask. 


is Badlu Ram Gupta? 1 don't know. 
Never met him. And don't wish to. 
But he is a typical BJP*RSS cadre, 
infuriated—as he writes in the Orga- 
niscr (29/7/90)—b> the ‘abject and 
endless appeasement of tne minor¬ 
ities, particularly the Muslims" Gupta 
adds: “The kind of monstrous inter- 
retation that secularism has acquired 
ere has no parallel or precedent in 
the entire annals of human history"! 

I t is this mentality that V.P. Singh 
has, through coalitions, brought to 
power in Gujarat and Rajasthan. It is 
this mentality that V.P. Singh has, 
through unprincipled electoral adjust¬ 
ments, brought to power on its own in 
Madhya Pradesh and Himachal 
Pradesh. It is to pander to the perver¬ 
sions of people like Sadananda 
Kakde—“TTic Hindus have fought 76 


battles for the restoration of Sri Ram 
Janmabhoomi and more »han three 
lakh Hindus have laid down their lives 
for the cause" (Organiser, 15/7/90)— 
that Advani is setting out from Som- 
nalh for Ayodhya. Already, innocent 
Muslims have paid with their lives in 
Vadodra for Advani’s selection of 
Somnath as his kick-off point. Advani 
himself may ensure a whistle-clean 
passage for his jeep-mounted rath but 
everywhere he goes he will be provok¬ 
ing murder and mayhem against “the 
outward manifestation", as Badlu 
Ram Gupta has it “of the deep-rooted 
festering sore of discrimination against 
the Hindu nation". 

Ten months ago. far too many of 
us—decent, humane people like my 
generous fellow-columnist. Vinod 
Mehta, who don't feel intimidated by 
a small religious minority nor 
threatened by someone else reading 
the namaz nor polluted by someone 
spreading the tenets of the Quran and 
the chose to describe a man 

who had secured less than a fifth of the 
vote as the “voice of the people". Far 

- ^ 






MANI-TALK 


too many of us kidded ourselves into 
believing that propping up a 20 per 
cent government with a commuiialist 
pillar was not compromise with com- 
munalism but “coalition |H>htics". Far 
too many of us fooled ourselves into 
believing that the pristine secularism 
of the communists would not be 
tainted by association with the com- 
munalists. And far, far too many of us 
thought the BJP could be the bulwaik 
to shore up our dcnuKracy against the 
rums of the last electoral verdict. 

The crunch has now come. The time 
is now to stand up and say. 

“Enough, no more 

This music mads me 

Let it sound no more!". The pretence 


which—please mark the Organisers 
(8/7/90) words—“are basic to the 
BJP*s policy framework and give the 
party its distinaive identity". No won¬ 
der Lai Krishna Advani has 
threatened in Bhopal to bring the 
whole crazy mansion tumbling down. 

It is appalling, however, that Adva¬ 
ni should have claimed he is starting 
his yatra in Somnath because Nehru's 
Cabinet sanctioned the restoration of 
the Somnath Mandir. As the HindiLs- 
tan Times editorial of 11 May. 1951— 
otherwise sympathetic to the restora¬ 
tion of the temple—made clear: “I'hc 
government is contributing nothing 
to the reconstruction of the Somnath 
Temple...Even the Saurashtra govern* 



The mad zealots of the Bajrang Dal, the VHP and the^Shiv $ena have banded 
together to pressurise the BJP leadership into “confronting the government 
on “certain sensitive issues” 


has to be thrown off.petty politicking 
has to be put aside—and the real issue 
faced. In far less time than even so 
prejudiced an observer as I could have 
imagined, the communalists are de¬ 
manding their price. The BJP has 
dropped all pretence of even- 
handedness and proclaimed it.s inten¬ 
tion of jettisoning the “secularist 
mumbo-jumbo”, putting the “mad 
minority zealots" in their place, and 
pulling down the “mosque-like struc¬ 
ture” (not, mind you, the mosque!) 
called the Babri Masjid. (Quotes from 
the Organiser editorial ot 1/7/90.) 
Advani has described the “country¬ 
wide VHP campaign covering lakhs of 
villages” as “a stroke of genius". And 
the mad zealots of the Bajrang Dal, 
the Vishwa Hindu Parishad, the Shiv 
Sena, the RSS and the BJP have 
banded together to pressurise the BJP . 
leadership into “confronting the gov¬ 
ernment" on “certain sensitive issues” I 


ment is incurring expenditure only in 
connection with the usual services 
which all governments render in time 
of fairs and melas." 

Nehru was, in fact, most upset 
about such “revivalism” which cuts at 
the very roots of our secular polity, as 
he made clear in his communication 
about the Somnath Mandir to K.M. 
Munshi, Advani’s predece.ssor in the 
re-writing of history. Panditji wrote to 
the chief minister on 2 May, 1951: 
“You must have read about the com¬ 
ing ceremonies at the Somnath Tem¬ 
ple... It should be clearly understood 
that this function is not governmental 
and the Government of India as such 
has nothing to do with it...We must 
not do anything which comes in the 
way of Dur State being secular. 1’hat is 
the basis of our Constitution and 
Governnienls, therefore, should re¬ 
frain from associating themselves with 
anything which lends to affect the 


secular character of our State” {Letters 
To the chief minister, Volume II, pp. 
388-389). And, after the cciemonies 
were over, Nehru wrote again to the 
Chief Ministers: “Our frequchl dec¬ 
larations that we are a secular State 
are appreciated abroad and raise our 
credit. But they are not wholly be¬ 
lieved in...'lhe recent inauguration of 
the Somnath Temple, with pomp and 
ceremony, has created a very bad 
impression abroad about India and 
her professions (of secularism)” 
(Volume II, p. 462). 

It is true, as Advani never tires of 
stressing, that President Rajendra 
Prasad himself (in the face of Nehru’s 
stern disapproval) visited Somnath to 
perform the pufo to mark the installa¬ 
tion of the dcilv. But so conscious was 
he of (he negative vibes that might be 
generated that he had to stress: “I 
would like to make it clear that these 
celebrations neither imply nor can 
imply that we arc seeking to re¬ 
establish in our country the political 
and stKial condition.s ot a bygone age, 
nor does it imply that we are seeking 
to open again the }>sychological or 
physical wounds which have been 
healed by the pas.sage of time...The 
great truth, I repeat, is religious toler¬ 
ance" (Hindustan Times, 12/.5/51). So, 
before Advani starts quoting the scrip¬ 
tures, let him pul that in his pipe :ind 
smoke it! 

Communalisni must be stopped. 
Secularism must be saved. The spirit 
of Nehru must be revived. T he BJP is 
heady wiili delusions of grandeur— 
even as the Janata Dal is heady with 
delusions of longevity. Rajendra 
Kumar Gupta, the president of the 
Uttar Pradesh BJP, may believe that 
his party has now emerged as the 
"Ueesra vikalp" (the Third Alterna¬ 
tive). And Mulayam Singh Yadav may 
assert that the Janata Dal will not 
i*llow the Ram Mandir to come up in 
"saath janam" (seven generations). 
But, with only one Indian in ten voting 
for the BJP, the party—its pretensions 
to the contrary notwithstanding-^is no 
vikalp. And with the BJP pulling its 
saffron rug from under the JD’s feet, 
the JD has not saath janam ahead of it 
but not much more than saath haftey^ 
(seven weeks) to go. The end of this 
interreguum is imminent. But before 
• it ends, the question that each one of 
us has to ask himself, VP-lover or no. 
is this: Are we going to let the chariots 
of fire send our country up in 
flames? • 

TTw views expressed in this artiale ere those otiteMhar 
and do not purport to constitute en otnaM eteiement of 
the Congress party 's position . 










The centre wBI not hold 

The plan to open a cultural centre in London creates controversy 


U ntil two years ago, 8 South Au- 
dley Street marked the site of a 
derelict building, crumbling 
away due to neglect. That, despite its 
illustrious history: it had, at different 
times, been the residence of such 
luminaries as the Earl of Scarborough, 
the Archbishop of York, Viscount 
Curzon and Queen Caroline of Bruns¬ 
wick, until it was acquired by the Indi- 
I an high commission in Lx)ndon. But as 
dry rot set into the structure, it was 
used only by drivers of the commission 
to spend the occasional night. 

All that will change now with the 
high commission's plans to restore the 
building and make it India’s answer to 
Max Mueller Bhavan and the Amer¬ 
ican Centre. Architects are already at 
work at what will be called the Nehru 
Cultural Centre, and will bring India's 
heritage—^music, dance, experimental 
theatre, paintings, literature and 
films—to Britain, with a director (such 
names as Shabana Azmi and Girish 
Kamad are being bandied about) offi¬ 
ciating over the show. 

The project hasn't been without its 
share of controversies, though. A sum 
of £ 3.2 million has already b^n incur¬ 
red on restoring the building and the 
commission's auditors have raised 
their objections to this, as the money 
was, apparently, spent without au¬ 
thorisation. Sa^ hi^ oonunissioner 
Kuldip Nayar about the scheme initi¬ 
ated by his predecessor M.K. Rasgot- 
ra: **Now that the buildina is there and 
work has started, we mi^t as well do 
something about it. Tt^ place can 
efiectively serve as a place where peo¬ 
ple of Indian origin and the British can 
meet. It can serve as a link to 
those who live abroad but like to keep 
in touch with India, and as a cultural 
centre.** 

Nayar now faces the daunting task 
of raising £ 1,00,000 which will be 
required if the centre is to function as 
a fall-time office with a director in 
charge. He has already raised about £ 
3,80,000 from contributions from local 
non-resident Indians and the like. The 
money, he says, will go to the India 
Foundation, a charitable organisation 
incorporated under British laws, to 
encourage cultural activities in Bri¬ 
tain, whidi wiU be closely associated 


with the centre. As of now, the high 
commissioner is holding meetings with 
potential members of the foundation 
in an attempt to raise more money. 

Meanwhile work at refurbishing the 
building at 8 South Audley Street con¬ 
tinues. Restoration work includes re¬ 
moving the wet and dry rot, streng¬ 
thening the foundation and repainting 
the rooms in colours which are tradi¬ 
tionally associated with India. The 
roof has been covered with new slates 
and the windows replaced with double 
glazed units. The timber beams in the 


interior have been removed and rc-^ 
placed with steel or reinforced con¬ 
crete, and the timber joists of the first 
floor strengthened so that it could be 
used as an auditorium.. An attempt has 
been made to keep as close to the 
original design—stucco dressings, 
marble fireplaces and elaborate metal 
railings—as possible. 

If everything goes according to 
plan, the reception room on the first 
floor will be converted into an auditor¬ 
ium, to seat about 150 people. One of 
the rooms will be converted into a bar 
and the other used as a reading room. 
Hie second floor will be converted 
into the residential quarters of the 
centre’s director, and the third and 
fourth floors renovated to house other 
staffers. The rooms in the basement 
will be used by the artists. All in all, a 
plush, roomy centre for Indian cultu¬ 
ral activities in London. 


Nevertheless, the criticisms of the 
scheme are many: 

e At a time when the high commission 
is contemplating cuts in jobs and ser¬ 
vices, such expenditure is wasteful and 
unnecessary. 

• Indian artists are more likely to 
stage performances at Queen Eli¬ 
zabeth Hall and the South Bank, and 
don't require the centre. 

• Select concerts featuring Pandit 
Ravi Shankar and Amjad Ali Khan 
have been held at the hi^ commission 
before, with around 150 people in 


attendance. So, a small auditorium, as 
the one planned at 8 South Audley 
Street, is not required. 

• London-based Indian artists don’t 
need the high commission’s backing or 
performing space, either. 

• The pc^t of director will soon de¬ 
generate into a job that is offered to 
oblige somebody by sending him for a 
paid holiday in London. 

• The money spent on the centre 
could be put to better use by providing 
an information centre. 

But while rumblings of discontent in 
the high commission continue, with 
memorandums being drafted and au¬ 
ditors protesting over the expenses, 
Nayar is looking to inaugurate die 
centre around the year-end. But it's 
bound to be a very hassled high com¬ 
missioner who presides over the open¬ 
ing ceremony. • 
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Southern offensive 


Telugu stars Chiranjeevi and Nagarjuna now try to make it big 

in Hindi films 


V yjanthimala, Padinini, 
Gemini Ganesan, Hema 
Malini, Relcha, Rajni- 
kant, Jayaprada, Kamala- 
hasan, Sridevi...The list is 
endless: of stars who climbed to the 
top of popularity charts down south: 
and then risked it all in order to make 
it big in Hindi cinema. With varying 
degrees of success. While such actres¬ 
ses as Vyjanthimala, Hema Malini, 
Rekha and the now reigning queen 
Sridevi, effortlessly charmed their 
ways into the heart of the north 
Inchan cinegoer, their male counter¬ 
parts had a tougher time of it. Nobody 
remembers Gemini Ganesan’s sole 
Hindi release today, while Rajnikant 
and Kamalahasan—^whose smoulder¬ 
ing presence sets southern screens on 
fire—proved to be the proverbial 
damp squibs. 

Nobody is too sure as to what 
accounts for this dichotomy. But 
theories abound. One of them has it 
I that while the fair, buxom southern 
I heroines (and their thunder thighs) 
are a hit with audiences south of the 
Vindhyas, colour prejudice works 
against those short, dark actors, who 
I are derisively referred to as ‘Madrasi’ 

! heroes. 

But, not in the least daunted by this 
attitude, two su|>erstars of Telugu 
cinema, Chiranjeevi and Nagarjuna, 
are all set to storm the bastion of the 
Hindi film industry. And never mind 
the unhappy experience of their pre¬ 
decessors. 

Chiranjeevi, who is to Telugu cine¬ 
ma what Amitabh Bachchan was to 
Bombay films in the Seventies, is 
today even more popular in Andhra 
Pradesh than N.T. Rama Rao was in 
his heyday. This, despite the fact that 
he resolutely steers clear of the mytho- 
l ogic al mish-mash popularised by 
NTk, acting instead in the regulation 
masala movie, with lots of disco danc¬ 
ing (or what passes for that) and 
dishum*dishum. And his Hindi launch 
vehicle, Pratibandh^ an Ardh Satya- 
like movie, where a police officer 
single-handedly combats the evils of 
the system, is tailor-made for him, 
with lots of fight sequences and duets 


with the chirpily attractive Juhi 
Chawla. 

Nagarjuna, the yuppie hero of 
Andhra Pradesh (though still second 
to the undisputed number one, Chir¬ 
anjeevi) is l^st known to Hindi film 
audiences because of his alleged affair 
with the Pushpak heroine, Amala. 
But with the Hindi remake of his 
Telugu hit Shiva, a “violent campus 
story**, Nagarjuna, the son of the 
legendary Akkineni Nageswara Rao, 
hopes to gain recognition for his acting 
prowess. 

O f the two, Chiranjeevi will make 
an appearance earlier, his Prati- 
bandh being released a week or so 
before Shiva, Telugu dnema obser- 


Even his flops are profitable in the 
long run.** 

Small wonder then that Chiranjeevi 
is regarded as a one-man industry in 
Andhra Pradesh. He commands an 
amazing price of Rs 41 lakhs, while his 
films, made on a budget of Rs 1-1.50 
crores are sold for anything upward of 
Rs 2 crores and do business worth Rs 3 
crores or so. Last year, his Attaki 
Yamudu Ammayiki Mogdu was one of 
the top grossers, while his latest re¬ 
lease Jagadeka Veerudu Athiloka Sun- 
dan, co-starring Sridevi, is all set to 
overtake Shiva as far as box-office 
returns are concerned. Says Allu Ara- 
vind, who has produced many Chiran¬ 
jeevi hits: “His screen presence makes 
him a veritable gold mine.** 



Nagarjuna, beat-known to north 
Indian audlancea bacauae of hla 
allagad affair with Amala, la 
determined to gain national 
recognition with hla maiden Hindi 
film, Shhm 

vers are of the opinion that the film is 
bound to be a hit. Says Ravi Raja, the 
director of Pratibandh: “Chiranjeevi 
has worked his way to the top in 
Telugu cinema through sheer hard 
work and discipline. I feel he will 
make it big in Hindi films because he 
is determined to get national recogni¬ 
tion." 

Adds a Vijaywada-based distribu¬ 
tor: “He dances better than Govinda 
or Mithun and his fight scenes are as 
I good as those seen in Jackie Chan 
movies. Nagarjuna or Balakiishna 
I (NTR’s son) do not have his charisma. 








At 38, Chiranjeevi—^who almost 
became a cost accountant after arriv¬ 
ing in Madras from Mogultur, his 
viflaae in coastal Andhra Pradesh—is 
the best Telugu dnema has to offer. 
Says noted director K. Balachander: 
**He is half Rajnikant and half Kama- 
lahasan, because not only can he do 
action, he can also act.” This testimo¬ 
nial is a little surprising as Balachan- 
der’s Chiranjeevi-starrer Rudra Veena 
was a big flop. Though only because, 
as the star confesses: ^People wanted 
to see me with an AK 47 not a veena in 
my hands.” 

On an average, Chiranjeevi acts in 
four Telugu films every year, most of 
them based on such Hollywood hits as 
Rambo and the various Bond films. 
Now, however, he'd much rather con¬ 
centrate on making a dent in Hindi 
films. He explains: ”1 have reached a 
stage in my life when I am craving for 
a national image and popularity. That 
is the only reason I am doing a Hindi 
film. I will not do any second-lead 
roles and end up like Rajnikant. If 1 
fail I will go back to Telugu films 
which have made me what lam.” 




N agarjuna, the 31-year-old south¬ 
ern heartthrob doesn't share 
these doubts, appearing quite san¬ 
guine about the prospects of the Hindi 
Sluva. An engineer, with an American 
education, Nagarjuna was first intro¬ 
duced to Telugu audiences by his 
father Nageswara Rao in Vikram, a 
remake of the Jackie Shroff-starrer 
Hero in 1983. The film proved to be a 
runaway hit. 

But a spate of flops followed until 
Nagarjuna’s career was redeemed by 
Mani Ratnam, popularly known as the 
Steven Spielberg of the south, who 
directed him in Geetanjali. Not only 
did the movie get the cash registers 
ringing in Andhra Pradesh but was 
dubbed into Tamil as Idayate Thiru- 
date, and proved to be a superhit in 
Tamil Nadu and Kerala. Geetanjali 
received the Swama Kamal for its 
innovative approach in depicting pas¬ 
sion and its technical brilliance. 
What's more, it established Nagarjuna 
as a major force in south India's film 
industry. 

Close on the heels of Geetanjali 
came Shiva, one of the biggest block- 



ChlranjMvi’s Hindi launch vahicia 
Pntibandh, haa him throwina hla 
flata around with dian, and man 
taking tima off to aing duata with 
Juhl Chawla 


busters of the south. A far cry from 
the kitsch that passed off as cinema in 
Andhra Pradesh ever since NTR's 
days, Shiva proved to be the preoirsor 
of serious middle-of-the-road cinema 
in the state. Produced by the Na^- 
wara Rao-owned Annapurna Studios, 
the stoiy and presentation of the film 
owed much to Namrjuna. Though it 
did glorify the cult of violence and 
indiscipline in the college campus, 
Shiva, with foot-tapping music by 
niaiyaraaia, was the epitome of a 
slickly-directed pot-boiler, and 
brought realism into Telugu cinema 


for, perhaps, the first time. 

Directed by Ram Gopal Verma, a 
former video-shop owner who used to 
supply Nagarjuna with the cassettes of 
the latest Hollywood starrers, Shiva is 
based on rou^ly half a dozen West¬ 
ern movies, ^nfesses Nagarjuna: 'i 
am definitely influenced by Holly¬ 
wood and its films. Verma vibed very 
well with me and we have tried to play 
down the usual melodrama and hys¬ 
terics associated with Telu^ films. 
Instead in Shiva everything is natural 
and casual. Most of the scenes were 
enacted as though we were having a 
normal conversation.” 

The idea appealed to audiences, 
both in Andhra Pradesh and Tamil 
Nadu. The Tamil version, called 
Udayam and sold with the catchy slo¬ 
gan: ”A study in inhumanities”, did 
better business than the average Tamil 
grosser. Made at a cost of 
Rs 75 lakhs, Shiva is expected to make 
about Rs 5 crores in Andhra Pradesh 
I and rake in another Rs 2 crores in the 
I other southern states. 

But will the Hindi remake be just as 
successful? Nagarjuna certainly thinks 
so. “The Hindi Shiva looks very north 
Indian, even the extras arc from Bom¬ 
bay and the other charaaers are well- 
known Bombay stars,” he says. “To¬ 
day the Hindi audiences are lapping 
up new heroes and ideas. And if 
Maine Pyar Kiya's dubbed Telugu ver¬ 
sion can be a hit in Andhra Pradesh, 
why can't Shiva be a hit in north 
India?” 

The Shiva star’s desire for national 
recognition, doesn’t have to do with 
ego alone, though. Entry into Hindi 
cinema will enable hint to feature in 
the kind of big budget slick staner he 
likes best, but which is rarely made in 
his home state. And also star in 
expensive bilinguals. 

Assuming, of course, that he man¬ 
ages to break the hoodoo that never 
allowed Kamalahasan and Rajnikant 
to make it in Bombay. Producer- 
director G. Venkateswaran, for one, 
is dubious about both Nagar juna's and 
Chiranjeevi's chances: "I am very 
sceptical about their prospects be¬ 
cause our heroes don't fit in with the 
north Indian audience concept. 
Nagarjuna and Chiranjeevi are wast-1 
in^ their time trying to make waves in 
raidi dnema.” 

But neither of the stars have much 
time for such prophets of doom. And 
would much rather wait for the mes¬ 
sage of die box-office—-whatever that 
m^t be. # 
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FANILY HOMES 


Suzanne Slesin and Stafford Cliff on distinctive Indian houses. 
Photographs by David Brittain 
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HOUSE OF SEVEN 
GABLES 


Enrico das Dores Santana da 
Silva was born in the 300-year- 
old Portuguese Rococo house 
known as Seven Shoulders be¬ 
cause of its seven gables, only 
three of which remain. The judge 
is a member of the eighth genera¬ 
tion of a leading family of the 
imperial Portuguese colony in 
Goa. Sebastiano da Silva, who 
built the imposing residence in 
Margao, was an emissary to the 
Portuguese viceroy. 


RlirHT: The drawing 
•room v>aa once part of an 
enomunu saUm wUk room 
foriOOgiueta. With its 
austere white walls, 
blaek-and-whUe terraxzo 
marble floor, and ebonised 
rosewood fumiiare, it is 
both stylish and refined. 
Gold and scarlet brocaded 
damaskfabrie hangs from 


arrow-shaped 
























LEFT: Decorative 
plaeterworicjmmeethe 
doonvaye in the tiled-floor 
bedroom. The painted 
iron-andhmee Victorian 
bed hoe a half teeter 
draped withlaee 

BELOW: European and 
Chinese eeramteefrom the 
18th and 19th eenluries 
have been arranged on a 
marble-topped console 
table in the drawing room. 
Carved andoUded wood 
hands once netd large 
mirrors shipped from 
Europe 

















PHOTOFEATURE 
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STATELY HOME 


The Miranda house in Loutulim 
is one of Goa’s most stately 
residences and has been in the 
same family since 1707. The 
Mirandas, descended from Hin¬ 
du Brahmins, converted to 
Catholicism more than 200 years 
ago. The house’s impressive ora¬ 
tory, or private chapel, under¬ 
scores both the religious and 
decorative heritage of Goa as a 
Portuguese colony. It is presently 
owned by cartoonist Mario 
Miranda. 
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PHOTO-FEATURE 


Hk 

MONUMENTAL 

MANSION 


Set on Malabar Hill, one of the 

J randest sites in Bombay, 
Lilachand House is a 25- 
bedroom mansion that was built 
by a Parsi family in the late 1880s 
on a street known as the Street of 
Maharajas. It is presently owned 
by Tanil Kilachand. 


LEFT: The oratory is 
focused on an elaborately 
carved tiered altar that is 
irUaid with tile. In spite of 
the ieonSf reliquaries, arid 
rdher religious olnects, the 
private chapel, where the 
noueehold worships daily, 
i» inkeeping teith Vu decor 
oftkerestrgUie house 
















^^bviously, the Rajiv 
Rai-Sonam love story has 
given much cheer to such 
people as Javed Jaffrey. 
For, the latest in filmi gos¬ 
sip columns is that the 
dancing devL . .er... diva has 
swept up-and-coming 
pomph girl (if you’ll, 
please, overlook the 
pounds of excess flesh) 
Shikha Swaroop off her 
feet. 

Apparently, the pair dis¬ 
covered each other in the 
snows of Kulu Manali dur¬ 
ing a location shoot for 
Tehalka and realised that 
they had been made only 
for each other. After the 
regulation courtship in the 
course of sundry dance re¬ 
hearsals, matters progres¬ 
sed sufficiently for them to 
merit a mention in film 
rags. 

We don’t know how 
things will go on from here. 
But she doesn’t call him 
“duckie” as yet. 

TThe rumours about the 
Madhuri Dixit-Aamir Khan 
affair may not have per¬ 
turbed Anil Kapoor great¬ 
ly. But it sure has got 
Reena, Khan's wife, very 
worried. 

And what’s more, it has 
led to a drastic image 
change. Reena, she of the 
demure Bharatiya nari 
looks, has now cut her hair 
short, wears figure-hugging 

Madh wtPIxlfcyier e^sloo 
much computHlMi 






Scng c cto Biymi; trouhle^c afoot 



jeans and T-shirts, and just 
about stops short of puffing 
Virania Slims. < 

We’re not sure how 
Aamir reacts to this 
change. 

But when reports last 
came in, Dixit wasn’t too 
thrilled. 

There’s more trouble on 
Sangeeta Bijlani’s horizon. 
And it’s called Zeba Bakh- 
tiar. 

Not content with two- 
timing Bijli with his air- 
hostess friend, Salman 
Khan now has his roving 
eye fixed on the Kapoors’ 
Henna ^rl. He was first in¬ 
troduced to the Pakistani 
oeauty at Manali. And de¬ 
spite the disapproving pre¬ 
sence of the various 
Kapoors, Chimpoo in par¬ 
ticular, Heartbreak Khan 
managed to chat up Zeba in 
his own charming manner. 
And even sent her bou¬ 


on Govinda’s public posi¬ 
tion) Sunita, who was a 

G ^rmanent fixture, despite 
s professed love for 
Neelam. 

Apparently, the two 
parted company, on 
Neelam’s initiative, be¬ 
cause she couldn’t bear 
being taken for granted. 
Not only did her lover keep 
her waiting on the sets, 
without a word of apology, 
he also carried on minor 
flirtations with other girls 
on the side, while throwing 
jealous tantrums when she 
was linked with such heroes 
as Chunky. 

This wasn’t the kind of 
relationship Neelam was 
looking for. So, she opted 
out. 

XVfter spending years on 
the fringes of big-time suc¬ 
cess, finally, things seem to 
be working out for Kimi 
Katkar. 

No, she hasn’t landed 


11^*1 ■- 


quets of the most expensive 
red roses in town. 

The investment paid off. 
Zeba invited Khan over for 
dinner at an exclusive res¬ 
taurant. Only the evening 
was spoilt by Chimpoo 
Kapoor, who sat at the next 
table and stared balefully at 
Salman, as he made his way 
through his now-insipid 
meal. 

Now back in Bombay, 
Salman’s still mooning over 
Bakhtiar. 

And yes, Chimpoo is still 
out for his blood. 

F”inally, we have the 
truth about the Govinda- 
Neelam break-up. 

No, the split didn't take 
place because the sophisti¬ 
cated Ms Kothari couldn’t 
decipher the Virar ka chak¬ 
ra's accent. 

Or even, because she re¬ 
sented the presence of old 
girlfriend/wife (depending 



Kiml: the Mxt Mama 
Katkar 

another prize role opposite 
the great Mr Bachchan; 
Shantanu is still not too 
keen on an on-going film 
career. 

But there is cause for 
celebration, nonetheless. 
For, only a couple of 
months after a radiant Kimi 
wed Shantanu, the lady is 
premant. 

SWs also very bored, 
what with dear husband 
oomins back late at ni^t 
from mooting. But the 
baby will give her some¬ 
thing to look forward to. • 

















THEATRE 


Not all Greek 

B. V. Karanth puts up a bilingual production a/Hippolytus 


W hen noted director B.V. 
Karanth got his repertory, 
the Nataka Karnataka Ran- 
gayana, going, he was sure about one 
thing. His students, talented though 
they undoubtedly were, would not he 
exposed to thepiying public until they 
had got their act together. 

All it took to change Karanth’s 
mind was the visit of a Greek theatric¬ 
al troupe to India. Former chief of the 
National School of Drama, Suresh 
Awasthi, informed Karanth that a 
team comprising such stalwarts as 
Calitsis Va-silios (director), Philip D. 
Kovantzis (music director) and Christ¬ 
opher Kikis (production manager) 
wanted to stage a Greek play in India. 
And would he like to collaborate on 
such a venture? 

Karanth was willing, and began 
working on a bilingual production of 
the Greek tragedy Hippolyms with his 
foreign counterparts. The story re¬ 
volved around a judicious mix of gods, 
godesses and mottals. Hippolytus, the | 
illegitimate son of Theseus, incurs the 
wrath of the goddess of love. Aphro¬ 
dite, by preferring to worship Arte¬ 
mis, the goddess ol virginity. Aphro¬ 
dite wreaks revenge by making Phaed¬ 
ra, Theseus's wife, fall in love with 
Hippolytus. Phaedra commits suicide 
in the end, making her husband be¬ 
lieve that Hippolytus is the cause of 
her death. Theseus uses a divine boon 
to kill his own son. 

This tale of passion and intrigue is 
told with all the regular trappings of 
Greek theatre, including a chorus. 
The only difference being that the 
chorus speaks in both Kannada and 
Greek, 

Director Vasilios (26), who uses 
language as a *'device of alienation"' 
says; '"Theatre which sets itself apart 
from the reality of the world, has a 
universal language. It is the only 
medium which can drive the viewer to 
think, A bilingual play can succeed 
better in this, especially with an audi¬ 
ence used to leaning back and 
laughing.*" 

The bilingual approach did provoke 
some adverse criticism, but Vasilios is 
onrej^ntent: “We tried to combine 
the Greek classic with what could be 
the most interesting aspects of Indian 




culture, to see where the two cultures 
could meet theatrically. And this has 
nothing to do with the understanding 
or logic or feeling." And sure enough, 
though the mix of languages was dis¬ 
concerting at first, it never allowed the 
audience's interest to flag. 

Vasilios also interpreted the story 
differently. His Hippolytus did not 
have “fully developed views" about 
women, while Phaedra was not a 


and the quality of their performance 
which kept the show going. The play 
lasted ^ver three hours with no inter¬ 
mission: intermittent rain and numer¬ 
ous mosquitoes made it difficult to 
concentrate on the action on stage: 
and the emotional content ot the .script 
often made for heavy going. As 
Karanth explained to the audience be¬ 
fore the performance: “This is an 
emotional Greek drama. Those ex- 




Scmnmfrwn Hlppotyhm; 
(abov«) B.V. Karanth: 
)ust another play 


supine, remorseful woman, but one 
filled with anger at nor plight. Raghu- 
nandana, a teacher at the repertory, 
translated the script from Fnglish to 
Kannada, opting for a free verse style, 
using a vocabulary easily compre¬ 
hensible to the audience. 

What gave the play its distinctive 
appeal was the quality of the music. 
Karanth composed the score for two 
songs, while music director Kovantzis 
used Byzantine tunes for the other 
numbeis. Says Kovant/is: “In trying 
to write the music for this play I de¬ 
cided oil Byzantine instead of purely 
Greek or Indian, as its rhythm is simi¬ 
lar to Indian music." 

But in the end. it was the students 


pecting funny one-liners in this slow 
play will be disappointed." 

He needn’t have worned. The play, 
with simple sets made of brick and 
mud and the barest minimum of 
props, closed to a standing ovation. 

For Karanth, however, this was 
only another play. .And singularly un¬ 
affected by Its success, he got down to ; 
working on a bilingual production of 
Mrichakaiika (The Lurie Clay Ctfit), 
scheduled for a January opening in 
New York. 

While the Hippolytus team makes 
its way to Delphi in time for the 
theatre festival next summer. • 

Omul Lsnk09h/8mngalot9 
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REUGKm 


I Crossing over 

i - 

I An exodus begins from the ranks of the 
Roman Catholic Church—to various 
I breakaway groups 


j Gajraula incident, where 

, two nuns of Saint Mary\ 

Convent were allegedly 
raped, sent shock waves 
I H through the Catholic 
I Church, both in India and abroad. But 
! while media reports played up this 
I incident, several other instances of 
I assault on Chnstian priests, nuns and 
I teachers went unreporied. According 
‘ to Father Oswald Lewis, vicar general 
I of the Lucknow diocese, over two 
! dozen such incidents had taken place 
:’in Uttar Pradesh alone, 
i But it was Gajraula which proved 
I the catalyst in getting the various 
bodies of the Church to protest. Pro¬ 
test rallies and marches were held all 
over the country, while several mis¬ 
sionary schools closed down in anguish. 
In Aurangabad, 4,(X)0 Christians, led 
by Bishop Dr Ignatius D*Cunha mar¬ 
ched to the collectorate to express 
their unhappiness. 

None of this, nor the letters written 
to the Prime Minister had much effect. 
Says Michel Joseph, one of the protes¬ 
tors; “If the Church had been strong, 
this rape would never have taken 
place. If we had protested strongly 
when Father Henry D'Souza was kid- 
i napped by dacoits or when Janata Dal 
j workers tried to build a temple in the 
j campus of St John's campus in Agra, 

I things would never have come to this 
: pass. Turning the other cheek doesn’t 
! work.” 

I But it wasn’t just Christian doctrine 
which was behind the non-action of 
the Church. Weakened by the steady 
exodus from its ranks, it lacked both 
the* strength and the will to take up 
cudgels against its tormentors. 
Though the Church professed to be 
unconcerned about the phenomenon, 
with Father Leslie J. Ratus maintain¬ 
ing that “those who have left arc 
comparatively few in number, our 
churches are full, our religious ser¬ 
vices well attended”, it was clear that 
all was not well with the Roman 
Catholic order. 

For one thing, the number of splin¬ 


ter groups were increasing as was their 
membership (see box). The laity 
termed this “sheep stealing” but the 
rhetoric could not mask the fact that 
the desertion was voluntary. As early 
as December 1988, the Church recog¬ 
nised the danger—though only in pri¬ 
vate—and held an emergency meeting 
to discuss the mushrooming of splinter 
groups. Cardinal Simon Pimenta, 
president of the Archdiocesan Pastor¬ 
al Council, led the discussion. 

This was followed by a study of the 
exodus, conducted in Pune at the 
Jnana Deepa Vidyapeeth (Papal 
Athenaeum). Research findings had it 
that people were disillusioned with the 
Church because its “doctrinal 
teachings and religious practices were 
not related sufficiently to the scrip¬ 
tures” and there was a “serious lack of 
fellow,ship”. 

It was, perhaps, to provide such 
“fellowship” that Joseph Dias formed 
CROSS (Chnstian Revival Oriented 
Social Service) on Good Friday, 24 
March, 1989. Dias, who felt like many 
others, that the Church was not doing 
enough, decided to unite Christians 
under the banner of CROSS. Among 
other things, the organisation exhorts 
its members to take part in the politic¬ 
al process and stand for election. Says 
Joseph Dias: “Even in Pakistan, they 
have a priest as member of minority 
affairs in the Cabinet. When it comes 
to temporal and public affairs, the 
Church must act as a catalyst. Which it 
is not doing now.” 

Contraception, divorce, 
the act of confession 
and the concept of 
purgatory are criticised 
by the spiinter groups. 
And the church has no 
answer except taking 
refuge behind dogma 




B ut the ones who have strayed 
from the flock think nothing of 
questioning the infallibility of the 
('hurch.Thc Papacy’s only reaction is 
to pound its authoritarian gavel and 
silence the critics, or even those who 
ask unconfortablc questions. Father 
Luis Bermejo, for instance. The Ita¬ 
lian priest, taught at the Jnana Deepa 
Vidyapeeth, the (Catholic university in 
Pune, and published a book, Towards 
Christian Reunion, in 1984. The book 
questioned the Catholic Church’s 
assumption that it was the only 
claiinant to the title of the Church of 
Christ, and the scriptures which serve 
as shackles for the believers. 

The wrath of the Church fell on 
Bermejo soon enough. The 60-year- 
old Jesuit was banned from teaching 
theology by Rome. The priest jour¬ 
neyed to the Vatican to plead his case 
and received another shock. “Six im¬ 
portant Church officials felt that the 
procedure followed by the congrega¬ 
tion was wrong,” he recounts. “But 
they said I should keep quiet if 1 
wanted a decision in my favour. I 
heeded their advice."* 

But restraint didn't work either. 
Says the disillusioned Bermejo: “It is 
strange that while Gorbachev toler¬ 
ates dissent, the Vatican does not. 
Ever since Pope John Paul U took 
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^rHe.of the sp^ter>groups of the Church 




TIm W0hI 

Founded Ift 1972 by Allan Vincent. 

or member are Koman 
Catholics who have joined via. the 
Catholic Citarisfnatk Renewal. 

UtHn noelc FaBowaMfK Its found* 
ct, Napoleon Desouza broke away 
from the Living World Fellowhip 
to start his own order. Its members 
meet twlqe week, for Bible studies 
and worship. 

Mow Ufa^ FeNowthlps Headed by 
Pastor Joseph, it has the largest 
membership. Funded by tithes and 
funds, the order meets every Sun¬ 
day, with much singing, dancing 
and eloping of hands in praise of 
Jesus Christ. 

Church of ChHch An Afro-Baptist 
church, it is beaded by an Amer- 
ican^ .Henry, and has about 30 
members. Its service consists of 
drinking out of a thousand glasses 
filled with wine and eating un¬ 


Joseph Dias (left) end 
Cardinel PImeiita: 
disillusioninefit with the 
church (above) runs Mgh 


over condemnations have become a 
routine matter.'" Bermejo is convinced 
that his case will be heard one day 
because God is on his side. But the 
average Catholic may well cross over 
to some splinter group or the otner in 
the face of such provocation. 

Especially since, as Father Leslie J. 
Rattts discovered, ^these sects...seem 
to fhlfil psycho-religious needs of cer¬ 
tain Catholics whose spiritual anJ 
ecclastical experience in the Roman 
Catholic Church prior to contact with 
the sects left them either untouched or 
unsatisfied*". 

The explanation makes sense. As 
Dgwn Gomes, who belongs to New 
Ufa Fellowship, one of the splinter 
groups, says: **Day after day the 



priests continue to say the same thing. 
It’s almost as if they don’t even believe 
their own rhetoric They follow a man 
who was bom in a stable but they lead 
lives of opulence. In the Roman 
Catholic Church you have to pay for 
everything and what you get in return 
are tired words and bookish reasons." 

Those aren’t the only objections of 
the various splinter groups. They also 
find fault with the excessive import¬ 
ance attached to Mother Mary in the 
Catholic Church and discount the idea 
of the Immaculate Conception. They 
believe in the New Testament, and 
maintain that they can communicate 
Christ person to person and no canon 
law can hold them guilty. Contracep¬ 
tion , divorce; the act of confession and 


leavened bread. Members meet in 
Gemini, a cinema hall, every 
Sunday. 

Jbm Bibhi Spaaka Outiwach: Run 

by Americans, 90 per cent of its 
members are Roman Catholics. 
Funded by tithes, it distributes 
audio-cassettes on the Bible. 

Imw Cull: Rabidly anti-Catholic. 
it is headed by Miily Thomas and 
Amos, who claim to have been, 
asked by God to preach the Holy 
Word. 

The ChariamaUc Group: Its mem¬ 
bers sing the praise of Jesus and 
say prayers holding hands. The 
profess allegiance to Christ, but. 
repudiate all practices of the Rome 
orders. 

Cmmantial Frayatiroiip: Its mem¬ 
bers still belong to the Roman 
Catholic Church, but also hold 
their own meetings. Currently an 
investigation—headed by Cardinal 
Pimenta—is on into the affairs 
after members made some alleged 
anti-Mury statements. 

Bmitt—Fukowship: Mem¬ 
bers meet in hotels, hold massive 
rallies and claim that they are 
trying to help the Church of Christ. 


the concept of purgatory are criticised 
by them. And the Church has no 
answer except taking refuge behind 
dogma. Excommunication, once a 
powerful tool to get the straying sheep 
back in the flock, no longer works. 

Instead, the non-believers walk out 
to join some splinter group or the 
other, most of whom are funded by 
American money. Or they begin 
Housechurches, conducting meetings 
at members' homes, where the mood 
is decidedly anti-Church. 

The Church, for its part, seeks 
comfort in the fact that much t^ same i 
phenomenon took place in the Sixties I 
when the Children Of God and Jesus 
Freaks made their appearance in 
America and spread all over the 
world. That fad passed, they say. and 
so will this. • 
Oodi^P^rmkm/BombaymHl 










he friendly Aian from Eureka Foibes is about 
to demonstrate the most convenient 
way to keep your home free of dust and dirt 





One of these days the friendly 
Eureka Forbes salesman will ring 
your doorbell and introduce himself 4iB 
with his identity card. 

This man inspires confidence - 
which is onlv natural. Because he is^ 

water filter-cum-purifier. 

EUROCLEAN removes minute 
' 4 specks of dirt and dust in your home effortlessly. Even dust you 
I . didn’t know existed. AQUAGUARD gives you clear, safe drinking 
f ^ - water on tap - at the flick of a switch - even if the raw water h^ 

, high bacterial contamination. 

^ The Eureka Forbes salesman will show you - in 

your own home - how these products can bring the 
advantages of modem cleanliness and hygiene to your 
family. Making it a cleaner, safer world for you. 

You need not wait till his rounds bring him to 
your doorstep. For further information do write 
to us at Eureka Forbes Limited, P.O. Box 936, 


Theall-j 


Euroclean Aquaeuards 

all-purposedeaningjiystem which is ■ C7 


i more than a vaeoiim cleaner. On-line, water fUter-cum-punfler. 


a EUREKA FORBES UMITa> 

Ptoneers in modem deanliness and l^yillileilK. 
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Roll over, HTV 

Doordarshtm gets a new producer for Khula Manch 


T he Doordarshan saga continues. 
The National hront govern¬ 
ment's commitment to aiiloiv 
omy has taken another heating with 
HiiKlustan limes Television flll V) 
being sacked trnni Kliiila Mamh. the 
fortnightU inteil.iee between a minis¬ 
ter and the public. 

It was inevitable. L vents i.ad inex¬ 
orably moved low aids the terse letter 
delivered tv> the 111'V' <.»tliee on Satur¬ 
day. S Septembei, iidoiming them 
that then services as ”ct>nsultants and 
presenteis' would no longer be 
needed In keeping with the new 
“polic\'\ iheieloie. the two earlier 
presenters, Ktiian Th.ipar and Mnnal 
Pande, were lepl.iced by PTI TV’s 
Sasht Kumar and Nalim Singh Hut no 
one was leallv taken in, least ot all the 
nrv presenters themselves, who 
knew that tins had been coming for a 
long lime ' This is iv(iieal of an orga¬ 
nisation that goes out t»l its way to 
double-de.iL” Stud a liirious Thapar, 
who IS also the exeeutive prt>ducer of 
lITV. 

Doord. 11 shall oIIkkiIs eehoetl his 
sentimenis “We knew this would hap¬ 
pen But we were powerless to do 
anything about n." said an otficial. 
The high-pi ollie progi4imme. billed as 
a suceessoi to the enoimouslv siieeess- 
fiil Junvuni, h.ul spelt tioubie for the 
government trom day one. The first 
episode, feat III ing finance minisici 
Madhu Daridavate. had faced charges 
of a rigged audience. The sectmd epi¬ 
sode, with the outspoken railways 
minister, (ieorge T'ernandcs, was 
hacked trom 45 to 35 minutes, and let 
loose a veritable barrage of protest-, 
and hostile criticism. All cmharrassing 
questions weic slashed, leaving only 
“tame'' questions on the railways 
ministry. 

And* unfortunately lor the lone 
Telugu Desam minister* P^i Upendra, 
the snafu took place when Parliament 
was in session, Viciimsly attacked by 
both the press and MPs, the mfor»na- 
tion and broadcasting (I&B) minister 
washed his hands off the wludc prog¬ 
ramme and put the blame squarely on 
HTV. He was heljxrd by widespread 
complaints that the two presenters. 
Karan Thstpar and Mrinal Pande. 
were unnecessarily hostile and aggres¬ 
sive. In fact,* George Fernandes 


announced that I hapar. in parliculiir. 
Wiis a “juvenile delinquent". 

.ludging by the way H'TV was sack¬ 
ed, IJpentIra's ministry seems to have 
luiiigled again. “It is vciy obvious that 
someone, somewhcie did not like the 
tact that awkward, forthiighl ques¬ 
tions were being asked. ’ said Th.ipar 
“Thev throw diit so inct>mpelentlv 
that It Sticks to their hands.’* 

The lellei, abruptly terminating 
11 TV’s servucs. uime on a Saturday, a 
holiday lor all government offices. F'or 
two days after that, there was no one 
in Doordaishan i)r the mmislrv to ex¬ 


plain why the decision had been 
taken. “Doordai,vha:' officials re¬ 
mained unavailable, the minister con¬ 
veniently left for a tour of Hyderabad 
and the KVB secretary, Siiresh 
Xfathur. refused to come on the line." 
elaborated Thapar. After two whole 
days, he added, the minister's office 
informed HTV that he “did not think 
It appri'pnatc ti> meet Mrs Bhartiya 
(the executive prosideiU of the Hin¬ 
dustan Times) or Mr Karan". This was 
particularly miiiguing since the minis¬ 
ter had been in close touch with them 
since the inception of the show. And, 
HTV had been dealing- not with 
D<H>rdarshan—but with the minister. 

Reacting to the ministry's explana¬ 


tion that there was no formal or writ¬ 
ten agreement with HTV tor six 
shows, TTiapar said that the matter 
had been explicitly stated in two let¬ 
ters dated 1 August, Ivvo and 3 Au¬ 
gust, 1991). “What else is an agice¬ 
ment.^" <isks another HIV ofticial. 

for the ministry, however, things 
.ire clear. “The paiameieis of the 
piogiamme had been stated clearly in 
the first episode, when I'hapai himself 
had said that questions would be res¬ 
tricted to the minister s portfolio. This 
was violated in the second program¬ 
me. Besides, the response to Thapar's 


abrasiveness, in p.irticular. was so 
negative that we had to have another 
team." said an kVB official. And 
added hastily. “I am not saying that 
they will not l>e called again." 

In charge of a fledgling TV com¬ 
pany, T hapar is not too disheartened 
“While 1 don't think we will get too 
many assignments now. I am sure 
things will eventually change." he 
says. “After all, anyone who is a ,se- 
riinis television producer has to deal i 
with reality," Vhc reality of a medium i 
caught in a vice-trap of governmenial j 
mores - so what it the Prasar Bharati \ 
Bill lias just been passed! • j 

MkwJaki/Nmw tMhi 
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attacked by 
I both the press 
and MPs* 

P. Upendra 
washed his 
hands off the 
programme and 
put the blame 
squarely on 
HTV 
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Behind bars 


The Law Commission comes out with a report 
to improve the lot of women prisoners 


I t is a report that couIJ ucll 
change the profile of Indian 
prisons—women prisimeis m 
particular—if acce[)ted hy Par- 
lianicm. T he Law C.'ommission\ 
report on the status ('I female prison* 
ers has suggested radical reforms to 
improve the lot of the woman m cus¬ 
tody. who IS at the me rev of a “ht^stile 
male dominated socictv '. 

Prepared at the behest of the minis¬ 
try of law and justice In the Law Com¬ 
mission, the report makes no bones 
about giving preferential treatment to 
women prisoners. As Law Commis¬ 
sion chairpeis(.)n Just ice M.P Thakkar 
puts it, “We have U) see how the law 
can be made m<'.ro responsive to the 
needs of a woman in a male domin¬ 
ated society. .After all, women aie ex¬ 
posed to certain risks and it is up to us 
to lake preventive acliiin ** 

The report, which is vet to be de¬ 
bated in Parliament-women’s orga¬ 
nisations unhesitatingly describe it as 
“progressive*- essentially suggests 
the addition of a separate chapter in 
the Code of Criminal Priiccdure 
(C'rPC) encapsulating the guidelines 
for the arrest and custody of wt)men 
prisoners. For example, the commis¬ 
sion has rcc(»mmendcd that a pregnant 
woman should be exempted from 
undergoing imprisonment (whether 
for life oi toi a specilied term), what¬ 
ever the crime It has insitMd prop¬ 
osed that tin coiiil ■sliould have the 
power to suspend iIk senieiKC for a 
specihed period, subject ol coutsl. to 
certain conditions The repon lunher 
clarifies, "T he period of susjvnMoii ol 
sentence vvill not result m the 
tion of the sentence of imprisonment 
as imposed by the court " It .idiK ' li a 
woman sentenced to death is tcimd to 
be pregnant the High ( ouri shall 
commute the sentence to one ol im- 
pri.sonment for life.” 

The commission has also proposed 
that members of the fair sex should be 


excluded fiom Sectum 4.L^A of the 
CrPC. which makes it mandatory for a 
pnsonci to complete 14 yoais of im¬ 
prisonment. The report argues that 
the ”caregt»ncal application” of the 
section could cause undue hardship to 
women prisiMiers and their families— 
especially m cases whcic a woman's 
husband dies leaving behind young 
children. 

( itmg the case id a 17-year-old 
mother in Allahabad who killed hei 
infant son and then attemj)ied to com¬ 
mit suicide, the icport has recom¬ 
mended that lile imprisonment mav 
sometimes be too sevcie ii sentence 
tor murder. Llaboialing on the inci¬ 
dent. the leport states ihai the High 
C ouil had sentenced her to life impris- 
vuimont but had also observed that the 
“case was one ui which a pa it ot sent¬ 
ence vjf im^irisonmenl shouUI be re¬ 
duced bv the state government unilei 
Section 4.^2 ot the t’rP(There was 
no apparent motive foi thi murdci. 
which appc.iied to have been commit¬ 
ted “in a moment of rage” Incidental¬ 
ly. the voting lad\ had lost her son and 



Prepared at the behest 
of the ministry of law 
and justice by the Law 
Commissioni the 
report makes no bones 
about giving 
preferential treatment 
to women prisoners 



hei liusb.ind had letused to accept her 
after that. Section 4.VLA should there¬ 
fore bo amended accordingly, the 
eommissum has stated. 

A part from making specific recom¬ 
mendations to commute the sent¬ 
ence of women prisoners, the volumi¬ 
nous leport also coneenirales on the 
iicatmeiu meted (uii lo them. In care¬ 
fully detailed sei.iions, the report lays 
ilown the various guidelines lo be 
adhered to a! the pmnl of arrest, inter¬ 
rogation and in custody. 

According lo law. a police officer 
will tjctiially touch or “confine the 
body of the person” to signify that he 
or she is under arrest. The comnnission 
has now' suggested a provisionin the 
law by which no police officer shall 
touch the “person of a v%oman’‘. The 
report has said that no woman shall be 
arrested after sunset or before sunrise. 
In unavoidable ciivum.slances a j^lice 
officer can do so only after permission 
from his immediate superior. And, in 
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cases of “cxircme urgency”, N^hcn tak¬ 
ing prior f>crmissi(Mi is not possible, 
the officer will have to explain the 
matter in vviiting to his superior. (A 
sitniiar proposal was included in the 
OK.' Amendment Bill. B>SS. which 
has now lapsed.) 

On the question of medical ex¬ 
aminations (d the arrested, the C'lPC* 
has already speeified that in (he ease 
of a woman accused, the examination 
can only be conducteil bv a female 
medical practitioner. This medical ex¬ 
amination, however, is earned out 
only to secuic the evidence of crime. 
The Law Commission, in this report, 
has added that medical examination 
should be undertaken as soon as tne 
accused—whether male or female- is 
admitted to jail. The commission goes 
on to add that a copy of the medical 
report should be given to the woman 
free of cost. 

The refK)rt lays down norms for in¬ 
terrogating a woman prisoner as well. 
It has suggested that a ''relative or a 


friend or a representative of a 
w'oinan’s organisation' be present 
whenever a woman or a “voung poi¬ 
son” below 15 yeais of age is being 
questioned bv the police, it goes on fo 
adtl that a woman prisoner in transit 
from i>ne prison to the other, or en 
loule to court, tu' during mvestma- 
tions. shall not be handcuffed or made 
to weal fetters. And lequired tci 
leave the "female enclosure * in the 
piison. she will always be e^eoiied by 
a matron or a female warden. 

The commission has other ideas 
too. For instance, it recommends that 
if there is no suitable place in the 
prison lor detaining a woman, she 
should be sent to an institution main¬ 
tained under the Woman and Chil¬ 
dren's Institution (Licenstnji) .Xcl 
1956. 

Finally, to ensure implementation 
of all the rules, the report has sug¬ 
gested that there should be periodic 
checks. It further specifies that at 
places, other than sessions headquar¬ 


ters, a judicial officer s'wi!! m.i'ke an 
inspection of tfie jad ai kMst once in 
tw'o niomhs. At sessions headquar¬ 
ters, such inspei.tu>ns will be con¬ 
ducted bv a sessions judge Savs the 
author of the repi>rt. Justice Thakkar. 

" Ihc object is to ensure that women 
prisoners are Heated with dignilv and 
that the vviong-docrs are biought to- 
book.** Fhc commission feels that 
ifiere should also be visitors appointed 
bv the government who will cairv out 
surpiisc checks and submit icports to 
the sessions judge. 

Most of these recommendations 
seem so innocuous and simple and yet 
they are .-.o necessary, precisely be¬ 
cause no ime has ever thtuighi of 
them, ' says a hopeful Justice Thak¬ 
kar, conficleni that Pailiamcni will im¬ 
plement it soon. But It expel ience is 
anything to go by. the report ’ tabled j 
in Parliament last session -might well \ 
end up like ail other Law Commission ! 
reports which are gathering dust. • 1 
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A campus death 

And Jadavpur University staffers’are charged with murder 


T he first time her neighbours saw 
Subala Das panic was the last 
time they saw her alive. “She 
was all too sure of herself/’ says a man | 
who knew her. But on 26 August, j 
Subala. 35, was dead—of bum in- | 
juries. And seven of her neighbours 
have been charged with murder. 

Horrible. But not unheard of. What 
is appalling is that the incident took 
place inside the prestigious Jadavpur 
University’s campus and the accused 
are university staff. And nobody is 
willing to comment. Probably because 
I the accti'^cd incIiiJes a ('PI(NI) cadre, 

I and the case might involve the top 
brass of the university. The silence of 
' the students and teachers looms large 
as a monument to moral defeat. The 
ethic that perpetrated the crimes 
against women some months ago at 
Bantala and Birati, near Calcutta, 
seems to be gaining ground. 

On 23 August, Subala had a tussle 
over tapwater with her neighbours in 
the Class Four staff quarters of the 
university. What started as a petty 
quarrel soon turned into a major 
tight “Four of them held her as they 
doused her with kerosene and set her 
on fire. ' says Moyna, Sabala's sister, 
flatly. “We couldn’t stop them.” 

Subala’s son Ananda, 15, had tried. 
He is still in hospital, fighting for his 
life. And receiving placebos as he asks 
after his mother. “We’ll tell him once 
he’s home,” says Sumita, Subala’s 
sister. 

Home is the room the five sisters, 
their widowed mother and Subala’s 
two sons shared—the room they were 
clinging on to. defying repeated un¬ 
official attempts of eviction. The fami¬ 
ly primarily depends on Subala’s 
younger sister Saraswati, who works 
at the university, as a peon. Yet, with 
a TV, a VCP and a fridge, they are 
clearly richer than their neighbours. 
Renting out the VCP provides a side- 
income, they explain. “They sell their 
bodies,” says a campus resident. 

“But this is a murder case,” says a 
senior police official. “The victim’s 
morals are irrelevant.” However, the I 
CPI(M)-dominated university non- 
teacMng employees’ union claims to 
have urged the administration on 22 
August to evict the women on grounds 


of immoral behaviour. “The next 
morning. Subala set herself on fire,” 
says Swapan Chose, a union strong¬ 
man. “Only to accuse these innocent 
people...” 

The incident took place around nine 
in the morning. Yet all the neighbours 
seem Co have been too busy wiih 
housework to notice a woman burning 
in the common verandah. “I was 
cooking and have no idea of what 
happened,” says Anjali Sen, accused 
of dousing Subala as Anjali’s son, 
Palas, struck the match. Her room is 
hardly 12 feet from Subala’s door. 
According to Sumita, Bhaskar Rout, a 


Subala tea and hur ton Amnda: 
victima of a Mzarra morality? 



The university 
registrar twice 
refused the police 
permission to arrest 
the accused till 
they got anticipatory 
baH 



CPI(M) cadre and universitv court 
member, had said: “Just bum her and 
ru take care of the rest.” Rout seems 
very relaxed as he sips tea in the 
campus tea-stall, his name written in 
huge red letters on the wall behind 
him—remnants of a winning cam¬ 
paign. “1 was out shopping,” he states. 
And Gokul Gharai, who reportedly 
started it all, refuses to comment: 
“The union will speak for me,” 

And the union does. “The FIR is 
totally fabricated,” says secretary 
Harishankar Ganguly, quoting minor 
errors in it. The mistakes arc high¬ 
lighted, perhaps in an effort to weaken 
the plainti^s case. Some believe the 
police to be involved, possibly under 
pressure, in the cover up. Because, 
Subala’s dying declaration, reportedly 
taken three times, conflicts with both 
the FIR charge and the counter 
charges of the accused. 

Even university registrar Bhaskar 
Bannerjee’s behaviour strikes a few as 
odd. He twice refused the police 
permission to arrest the accused fol¬ 
lowing Subala’s death, till they got 
anticipatory bail. Charged with mur¬ 
der, an unbailable offence, the ac¬ 
cused would have been unable to get 
out if arrested. “The registrar can’t 
help it,” says an administrative offi¬ 
cial. “He is" a CPI(M) man.” 

In fact, this is not the first time that 
such a CPI(M)-backed union is ac¬ 
cused of protecting criminal members. 

In 1982, the killers of Parbati Das, 12, 
who was raped and murdered inside 
the campus, allegedly by the sons iA 
certain university watchmen, got away | 
unscathed. But last time the ever- | 
vocal CPI(M)-affiliated SFI (Students I 
Federation of India) had taken some j 
interest in seeking justice. This time, it : 
IS busy toeing the party line. “She wes I 
a prostitute,” explains ait SFI | 
heavyweight earnestly, “and bad no I 
business being here.” Bad morally ! 
the unvoiced logic seems to bo^ | 
justifies murder. 

And flaunting its strict love of mor^ i 
ais, the Red Brigade that once prided ! 
itself on keeping West Bengal the i 
safest state for the second sex, now I 
seems hell-bent on undoing its good j 
deeds. i 
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The Ugly American 

Ambassador Clark accuses India of breaking UN sanctions 


resolutions! 

I'hc ‘Ujily American' also ponliti- 
cated to the Indian press on the 
Punjab situation, accusing the govern¬ 
ment of “over-reacting in dealing with 
terTonsm in Punjab when it could 
have taken recourse to other means of 
controlling people Phis is a violation 
of human rights. ' 

What others moans, Mr C'lark? 1 he 
means used by your government to 
tackle the I'l.C) treedom lighters who 
a/e identified as ‘terrorists' bv your 
clique? Why don’t you suggest these 
"other means" to your own govern¬ 
ment ! 


these days. Sports is getting belter 
coverage, correspondents freely travel 
abroad to report on cricket, athletics. 
Olympics and so on, Bu* there is no 
discernible improvement in covering 
crime 

l ake the case o< .Auto Shankar' of 
Madras It had everything readers 
would wish for- -violence, blood, sex 
and the criminal-police link Yet. after 
Shankar m.maged escajx' trom cus¬ 
tody and was finally recaptured with 
Ins paramour in Rourkela, very few 
papers did justice in covering and 
capturing the human dram.i involved 
in It. 



Ambassador WiNtem 
Ctark (above); Imiian 
rafusoas in Amman: 
**aiifflcienf foodstuffs^ 


The pictures on the 
television screen are 
heart-rending. 
Thousands of men 
and women, young 
and old. all unkempt 
with glassy stares. 

Is while scrounging for 
the food packets thrown in their 
midst. Fhe heat, at .Nt C . is savage and 
sandstorms are frequent. As the starv¬ 
ing people surge towards the food 
packets, .security police lash them with 
bull whips 

This IS happening to our brotheis 
and sisters. Not }ust from India but 
also fri>m Pakistan. Sri Lanka. Bang- 
ludesh and Philippines The (iulf re¬ 
fugees come from all t>vcr Asia. I 
could not spot a single \K'hite man i»r 
woman. According to reports, they 
are well looked after at live-star 
hotels. 

It IS in this context ime has to study 
; certain remarks made by William 
j Clark, the l?S ambassador to India. 
We do not know' it this Ugly Amcr 
ican’ has ever ventured out m plus 
heat or had to scrt>ungc tt>r foi'd and 
water. Clark's government which is 
spending billions of dollars in airlifting 
troops and arms to the (iulf region, is 
quite against New Delhi's feeble, be¬ 
lated efforts to send food to its starv¬ 
ing population in the (iulf. 

Clark told Indian journalists at 
Washington (he must have felt like Mr 
Bumble addressing Oliver I wiisl and 
his fellow orphans) that he believed 
there was “sufficient food.stuffs" in 
Iraq and Kuwait. But. what happens it 
the food meant for the Indians fall into 
the hfinds of the big. and bad Iiaqis? 
Can't Clark persuade his 'wirnp' ol a 
President to loan us some Marines as 
well as members of the S2nd Airborne 
Division and other units to take 
charge of the foodstuffs from Delhi 
and see to it that they reach only 
Indian mouths? 

Over the years, the United States 
had cared a hotu for liN resolutions. 
Yet, Clark has the gall lu tell the press 
that food per se comes under the 
saiK^ns of the UN and that supplies 
from India would be breaking the 
sartetipm. Ah. how law-abiding is the 
USf 'Hbw t<A)tch{n^ is its faith in UN 


Natutally. there has been no reac¬ 
tion from ihe lily-livered goverruseni 
in Delhi to Clark'.s views on the food 
supplie'^ and Punjab, Mtnv can they 
say anvfhing after arranging a VIP 
toui of Punjab (or Clark? I am a bit 
suiprised that oin a did not com¬ 
ment editonally on the views of the 
‘Ugly American’. Most of our papcis 
are busy reproducing rubbish from the 
West portraying the Arabs as savages 
and Saddam Hussein as a particularly 
offensive specimen of the lot. 

Criminal negligence 

Sports and crime. These arc the two 
most eagerly-read sections in any 
newspaper. Unfortunately, pontificat¬ 
ing editors tend to look down on these 
two beats. Naturally, the quality of 
coverage suffers in consequence. 

But there seems to be some change 


Starting as a rickshaw puller. 
.Shankar s(u>n switched <wcr to auto- 
nckshaws and made money through 
the Mipplv of illicit liquor and women 
to the Madias hotels. Ambitious and 
ruthless, he would not stand any 
competition and is reported to have 
murtlcrcd half a do/cn people who 
came in his way, burying their bodies 
unde I the flooring of his house or 
burning them. He also had most of the 
policemen and politicians in his pock¬ 
et. Such was his clout, that several jail 
officials arc suspected tv' have helped 
him break out from prison and escape. 

What a story! When our newspapers 
can ferret out so many secrets and 
shady deals of selected corporate 
giants and also uncovci corruption at 
distant Sweden and Switrcriand. why 
can't they do justice to simple, crime 
stories at home? Perhaps, there are no 
lobbies briefing them on these. • 







SUNDAY SPORTS 



Over to Beijing 

But not all is well with the Asian Games movement 


N ot since the Israel issue 
has the Asian Games 
movement received such a 
jolt. The threat to the 
pan-Asian sports jam- 
’ boree was so real that, even a week 
■ before the eleventh Asian Games 
; were to begin in Beijing, no one was 
really sure whether they would be held 
, at all. And even if it did, whether the 
Games could be held smoothly. 

On 2 August. Iraq overran Kuwait 
and proclaimed it as another province 
of that country. On the sports front, 

; this meant Kuwait could no longer 
. participate as a separate entity in the 
' international arena. Had this *'acquisi> 
tion” received universal approval, all 
it would have meant to the Beijing 
, Asian Games Organising Committee 
! (BAGOC) was a change in its compu- 
. ter feed and minor readjustments in 
; the schedules of some disciplines. 

Unfortunately for Iraq, there was 
i almost universal condemnation in- 
i stead of approval. With the threat of a 
I joint superpower military action, Iraq 
i itself found it impossible to prepare 
j itself for the Games. Despite the 
I brave front it put up, it is difficult to 
i see Iraq participating in full strength. 

! So much for Iraq's intentions. At 
I the time of going to press, the pro- 
I Kuwait lobby was working overtime to 
I oust Iraq not only from the Beijing 
' meet, but also from the Olympic Co- 
{ uncil of Asia (OCA). (The OCA 
I controls the Asian Games move- 
j ment.) 

! Ever since the president of the 
! OCA, Sheikh Fahd aJ-Ahmed, was 
I killed while trying to defend the royal 
j palace from Iraqi soldiers, opinion in 
j the OCA was overwhelmingly against 
the invaders. Sheikh Fahd, younger 
brother of the Emir of Kuwait, Sheikh 
Jaber, remained in the country after 
his brother had fled. 

The Kuwait Olympic Committee 
being a one-man show, it was difficult 
for Kuwait to organise teams—espe¬ 
cially from among the sportsmen in 
exile. With the country still under 
occupation, it was doubtful whether 
even officials of that country would 
attend the Games. 

Even the legality of Kuwait’s entry 


is in doubt, unless the OCA votes to 
maintain status quo. Headway had 
been made in this regard when the 
11-member working committee of the 
OCA recommended that not only 
Kuwait be allowed to maintain its 
separate identity but that Iraq be 
banned from taking part in the Beijing 
Games. The committee went a step 
further in suggesting that Iraq's mem¬ 
bership of the OCA be cancelled. 

I Two days before the scheduled 
I opening of the Games, the full OCA 
I council, consisting of 38 members, 

: were expected to vote on the working 
j committee's recommendations. Saudi 
; Arabia, taking the lead in mobilising 
opinion again.st Iraq, hoped to get a 
comfortable majority when the issue 
was put to vote on 20 September. 

The liaison officer for the Iraqi 
Olympic Committee in Beijing, 
however, had scoffed at the idea of the 
resolution being passed. “Politics 
should not be mixed with sport, ” Kais 
Al-Yacpubi said. He also felt that 
many of the bureau members who had 
voted for Kuwait would change their 
stance once 4he full council met. 

But, with the International Olympic 
Committee voting to continue its rec¬ 
ognition of Kuwait, the Saudi faction 
is already flexing its muscles. With 
negotiations still continuing, it is ex¬ 
pected that the neutral members of 
the Asian Games movement will strive 
to maintain status quo, keeping 
Kuwait as a full-fledged member, but 

The Games mascot 



also ensunng that Iraq continued to 
participate in the Games. 

H owever, the most ironical de¬ 
velopment prior to the Ciames 
was. perhaps, the ‘Mndian aftair", as it 
is being called. Khe secretarv-general 
of the OC'A happens to bo India's 
Chinian Lai Mehta, a former secret- 
ary-gencial of the Indian Olympic 
Association (lOA) and currently vice- 



P.T. Usha: still the country’s best bet 

recogni.sed by the central govern¬ 
ment. 

Mehta has no powers beyond con¬ 
vening meetings and chairing them on 
.some occasions. Internal squabbles in 
the lOA had led to court cases on the 
one hand and administrative wrang- 
lings on the other. Even tas different 
courts in the country heard the peti¬ 
tions of the two warring parties—one 
led by Shukla and the other by B.S. 
Adityan—the two were busy finalising 
their list for Beijing. BAOC>C was in a 
quandary, not knowing which list to 
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approve. And Mehta could do very 
little either. 

The situation would have remained 
uncertain had not Roshan Lul Anand, 
former director-general of the 
NSNIS and now the lOA secretary- 
general of the Shukla group, sent an 
ultimatum to B AGOC. He stated that 
unless the Beijing authorities 
approved the list sent by him, India 
would pull out of the (ianies. 
BAGO(’ immediately relented and 
approved the list. 

F-lut then, I'nee the Gaines gel 
underway, atientu)n will hopefully 
shdl (o the various aienas where skill 
will be matched by vigour and lietei- 
mination as nations vie for the hon¬ 
ours. 

India may not do as well as they had 
done either in New Delhi in 19S2 or in 
Setiul. rhis is because P I' Usha, the 




Pbyinghost 


China uses the Asian Games to improve its image 

E ver since the 4 June massacre i on suspected trouble-makers. The 
at Tianenmen Square last year, fine for spitting on roads has been 


Bsiat Tianenmen Square last year, 
which horrified television viewers 
ail over the world, the Chinese m 
desperate to end their international 
isolation and project a different, 
more humane image. And the rul¬ 
ers in China felt that the Beijing 
Asian Games could be used to do 
that. In fact, the Chinese author¬ 
ities have not spared any ex¬ 
penses—it is estimated that the 
Games would cost a whopping 500 
million US dollars—to make the 
event a grand success. 



Til# main stadium in Beijing: the show 

bi^s 

golden girl of Indian athletics, is past 
her prime and will not be as strong a 
contender as she used to he. Hven so, 
she is likely to top the Indian med¬ 
al winners* list, with Bahadur Prasad 
in the middle distances and the men’s 
and women’s relay squads expected to 
win the gold, or at least, be among the 
medal winners. 

The surest gold, of course, will be in 
k^baddi, an Indian sport being intro- 
. duced in the Asian circuit for the first 
time. Preparations for the spori in 
Bdjing began more than six months 




Beijing has already received a 
facelift. Roads have been repaved, 
building blocks have received a 
new coat of paint and the chubby 
Pan pan—the official mascot— 
hangs alt over the city. The author¬ 
ities have also come down heavily 


on suspected trouble-makers. The 
fine for spitting on roads has been 
increased to ten times the usual 
amount. Some hoodlums have 
already been executed and the 
residents of Beijing have signed a 
pledge not to indulge in anti* 
national activities during the 
Games. A$ many as 728 students of 
Beijing University, who 
spearheaded the pro-democracy 
movement, had to spend ten 
months at the Shiziaahuang Milit* 
ai^ Academy for re-education. The 
kind of importance the Chinese are 
attaching to the Games can be 
gauged from the fact that 20,000 
students in Beijing have given up 
their vacation to prepare for the 
Games. 

The Chinese are using this sports 
extravaganza as a forum to dear 
the Tianenmen misconception. 
Said Wu Zhongyuan, a mem^r of 
the organising conunittee: ^The 
events of 4 June created some 
inaccurate impression in the minds 
of the people.” And the organisers 
have begun a major international 
public relations exercise to set this 
right. 

Here are some of the results: 
e President Roh Tae Woh of South 
Korea is expected to attend the 
Games, although relations between . 
the two countries are far from 
normal. 

• China has mended fences wifli 
Indonesia, has resumed chalogue ^ 
with Saudi Arabia and has estabr \ 
lished normal relations with Singat ^ 
pore. 

e The symbolic flame of tbd 
Games started its journey fiom 
Tibet, which is under uindse 
occupation. ; 

But only tinie wiU tell whether aB 
this was woriii it. 


ago, with videotapes, copies of rules 
and demonstration games being 
staged. 

Apart from kabaddi, medal pros¬ 
pects are bright in archery, boxing, 
hockey, rowing, shooting, yachting 
and weightlifting and perhaps, tennis. 
But if we win more than an overall 
tally of 25 medals, it should be consi¬ 


dered an achievement of sorts. And 
never mind the pompous claims of the 
Sports Authority of India, which had 
initiated a programme of *‘excellcnce” 
four years ago, claiming that it would 
lead to more than % medals at 
Beijing! • 

Sen 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 


March for 
power 

■ Calcutta, the 
much-touted City of Joy, is 
celebrating its tercentenary 
with flashy rides on 
horse-drawn trams, 
costume dramas and, 
predictably, long hours of 
loadshedding. It w'as in 
protest against the 
worsening power situation 
that hundreds of Calciittans 
participated in a novel 
‘march for pow'er'. On 10 
September, the citizens of 
the city turned up in large 
numbers—braving heavy 
rain—to make Calcutta’s 
first major non-political 
procession a success. 

Organised jointly by the 
Calcutta Action League, 
Friends of Trees, 

INTACH, People United 
for Better Living in 
Calcutta (PUBLIC), 
Consumer Protection 
Centre and various 
Rotaract and Lion groups 
the silent march started 
from the Victoria Memorial 
and ended at the 
Deshapriya Park in south 
Calcutta. 'Fhc 
processionists dressed in 


black and carried lanterns 
and torches, while 
marching down some of the 
busiest thoroughfares of 
the city. They also carried 
several placards with 
interesting slogans, 
denouncing the apathetic 
attitude of the state 
administration towards the 
power problem that has 
plagued the city for the last 
20 years. Some of the 
snappier slogans were: “Wo 
pay for electricity not 
excuse*’ and "Kolaghat 
generates WHATS???’* 


At the end of the march, 
a charter of seven demands 
was adopted. Copies of this 
have been sent to chief 
minister Jyoti Basu and 
minister for power Prabir 
Sengupta. “We may not 
increase power generation 
with this march,” said one 
of the organisers, “but we 
no longer intend to sit back 
and complain. We are 
determined to make those 
responsible feel just a little 
more uncomfortable than 
they have been 
doing ” 


Anew high 

■ Mountaineers will have 
new heights to scale. The 
world’s highest peak, 

Mount Everest, is supposed 
to be growing at the rate of 
half an inch every year, 
according to Professor Ro¬ 
ger Bilham, a geologist at 
the University of Boulder 
in Colorado, USA. Profes¬ 
sor Bilham has discovered 
that the Indian and other 
Asian landmasses are col¬ 
liding at the rate of about 
two inches a year, “pushing 
the Himalayas upwards and 
the Everest, which about 
ten million years ago was 
under the sea, will go on 
growing because there is 
nothing to erode it”. 

Moreover, in the absence 
of any rivers to wash away 
the base of the mountain, 
its growth will continue in¬ 
definitely. Professor 
Bilham came to this asto¬ 
nishing conclusion after 
measuring the E.veiest with 
a gravity machine from the 
top of the peak using an 
atomic clock to calculate 
the changing height. So 
mountaineers can gear up 
for greater challenges. 



MILESTONES 


KILLED: Saimukh Singh, the Patiala district I 

Nirankari chief, by armed terrorists in Patiala on 13 
September. 

DIED: Laxman Patro, noted freedom fighter and 
Sarvodaya leader, on 11 September at Berhampur. I 

DIED: Mukut Dutta, veteran sports journalist, of 
cancer on 12 September in Calcutta. He was 70. 

ARRESTED: Arjun Singh, Madhya Pradesh Congress(l)| 
chief , at Pichorc town of the slate on 11 September 
for his pariicipating in an anti-reservation agitation. | 

ARRESTED: Kanjl Karan Padiyar, the kingpin of ! 
drug trafficking in Bombay, on 11 September for 
smuggling heroin worth H' lakhs. 

CHARGED: Laloo Prasad Yadav, chief minister of 
Bihar, in a murder case regarding the 4 September 
anti-reservation violence on 11 September at Patna by 
the chief judicial magistrate of the city, Surender 
Narain Singh. 


SELECTED: Utpal Dutt. eminent actor and theatre 
personality, for the Sangeet Natak Academy fellowship 
to be presented in February 1991. on 12 September in 
New Delhi. 

SELECTED: Ram Gopal, noted dancer, for the 
Sangeet Natak Academy fellowship on 12 September in 
New Delhi. 

AWARDED: Mercury Travels (India) Limited, the 

highest tourism award for 1989 for the promotion of 
tourism in India, on 11 September in Calcutta by the 
Union tourism department. 

AWARDED: The Windsor at Melbourne, an Oberoi 
hotel, the award for lop hotel accommodation and 
best restaurant by the Australian Hotel Association at 
Melbourne. 

RE-ELECTED: Mother Teresa, as the 

superior-general of Missionaries of Charity for the sixth 
conse utive term on 8 September in Calcutta. 
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BEGINMINQ 23 SEPTEMBER 1990 BY AMRITLAL. 


m Mmb-^ZO Ainrll) 

S Thi^ is not a good week for those in service. 

you might have to face opp^ition from your 
colleagues. For artists, the time is favourable 
for they will bo admired for their efforts. 

" tetters will bring good news. 

Good dates: 23, 25 and 29 
Lucky numbers: 2,5 and 7 
Favourable direction: South 


LIBRA (21 September—20 October) 

^ y Y n <^tirage and confidence will see you 

/\ « A through. This is a very favourable week for 

/ 1 1 / \ you. Romance is on-the cards. The time is 
kIM ripe for matrimony. A letter will bring good 
St” news. 

Good dales: 24,26 and 28 
Lucky numbers: 5,7 and 8 
Favourable direction: North 


TAURUS (21 April—20 May) 

K ^ Not a good week for you. There might be 

problems on the domestic front. Be cautious 
PWei professional front. Also, you will have 

|dQn^ I to shoulder added burden. However, this is 
I .Ms, I the time to strike new deals. 

Good dates: 24, 27 and 28 
Lucky nnmbers: 1,3 and 7 
Favourable direction: West 


SCORPIO (21 October—20 November) 

Keep an eye on your health. Make the best 
y use*of the opportunities that come your way. 

Tbe unemployed may get jobs. Businessmen 
Ig should be careful in ^eir dealings. Exercise 
caution and tact in whatever you do. 

Good dates: 25,27 and 29 
Lucky numbers: 2,4 and 9 
Favourable direction: West 


GEMINI (21 May—20 June) 

m A vexy good week for courtship and 

marriage. Businessmen might suffer minor 
setbacks. However, others will make steady 
^ progress on all fronts. Take care of your 

■ w health. 

Good dates: 23,26 and 29 
Lucky numbers: 4,6 and 8 
Favourable direction: North 


SAGITTARIUS (21 November—^20 December) 

a A fairly good week lies ahead of you. Steady 
progress is forecast on all fronts. Letters will 
bring good news. Avoid gambling and 
speculation. Also, seek advice from elders 
l^fore taking an important decision. 

Good dates: 2.3.24 and 26 
Lucky numbers: 6,7 and 9 
Favourable direction: North-west 


CANCER (21 Juiie-20 July) 

This week you must pay attention to your 
ilm ^ domestic front. Bad times will soon be over, 

Exercise tact and patience on the professional 
"SnS front. 'The time is not ripe for affairs relating 
iCaTj to the heart. 

Good dates: 26,27 and 28 
Lucky numbers: 3,6 and 9 
Favourable direction: West 


CAPRICORN (21 December—20 January) 

B Servicemen may get promotions. Iliis might 
be a lucky week for you. A windfall is in the 
offing. A journey might prove helpful. Also, 
pay utmost attention to your business 
transactions. 

Good dates: 23,26 and 27 
Lucky numbers: 2,5 and 8 
Favourable dlrecUon: South 


LEO (21 July—20 August) 

ig wp ej Those of you who are involved in intellectual 
pTr®] pursuits will be successful. Others will have to 
face challenges. Be cautious in your dealings 
IBflB with members of the opposite sex. Romance 
is on the cards. 

Good dates: 25,26 and 29 
tncky numbers: 3,4 and 6 
. RavomMedirccti^ 

VIRGO (21 Angosl^20 September) 

Those in service win be rewarded with 
• i jjCp ft promotions. Romance is tn the offing. Be on 
^ T ^ against deceit. Exercise utmost 

ti . cauooninwliatyousayanddo. Keepaiieye 

on youf health. 

MSSSSeti^ 


AQUARIUS (21 January—20 February) 

H You are extremely fortunate^ this week, for 
your efforts will bear fruit and you will be 
Si^inired and appreciated by the people 
around you. Keep an eye on the health of 
your family members. 

Good dates: 27,28 and 29 
Ludty numbers: 5,8 and 9 
Favourable direction: East 

PISCES (21 February— 20 Mardk) 

A good week for those connected with 
^intellectual pursuits. Others mig^t face a few 
pfobiems on the professional fiom, but 
courage and fortitude will see them thioogb- 
Sa&j Your domestic front will remain calm. 

Good dales: 26,27 and 29 
Lucky numben: 4,5 and 7 
Favourable dfareclion: West 




STAR PARTNERS; SCORPIO—AQUARIUS 

irius mm ritightnMappndiUe At Scorpio womt»i's motions. HisiKvohrcntentntitktiie 
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High-efficiency PU foam insulation. 

• Unbreakable 

• Superior quality 

• Value for money 

• Latest technology 

• Hygienic 

• Easy to maintain 

t Retains heat/cold for long hours 

• No glass refill 
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Steel Thermo 
Jugs 

SALEM STAINLESS STEEL INSIDEOUT 



Room No. S-2, Fourth Floor 
77, N.S. Road, Calcutta - 700 001 
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8, Vasu Street, (Behind Ega Theatre) 
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Phone: 665470. 
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Available in different capacities & colours. 


Institutional & Trade enquiries solicited. 
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• i'^hcsa. you*re the 
wader of a one-man 
^ pfft^y iiioo have to tiy that 
\mim naid^ to. keep your 
iii^rt t^ie|tact, 
T^hich^ why K.P. Un- 
.nikri$hnan decided to take 
a flight to the Gulf to ex- 
. press solidarity with his fel¬ 
low Keralaites stranded in 
the MiddleEast. Only the 
foray into foreign lands 
’ didn’t work out as the 
" minister had envisaged. 
Unnikrishnan, who had 
arrived without any aid 
package to offer the re¬ 
fugees, was heckled, booed 
.ind pushed around by his 
compatriots, who were livid 
at the inaction of the Indian 
government. Eye-witness 
reports have it that Unni 
extricated himself from the 
mob with difficulty, to run 


HEARD IN CENTRAL MALL 

Jlskmtanparkaltmkkapda 
nahintha, wohaajkapdamantri 
hal. (The man who didn*t have 
any clothes on his back until 
yesterday, is now the textiles 
minister.) 

DEVI LAL ON SHARAD YADAV 




VanltfMiiiMni run for 

ydy r i t e 

Inip tiic comparative safety 
:^hf$.Gtw, 

vowed he'd never 
Jtt auch (mis) 


aif> the- Con- 
il^'lugh command 
^ Bha- 

^^Jl^er.&harief 


Bhagat 4 mmI laMor ShMtef: confuelon eonfouiMM 

rent ideas about the role his time organising agita- 
they are required to play, tions in Delhi, on one issue 
Bhagat, for one, spends all or the other, and setting up 


Who wants elections in Punjab—and 
who doesn't 

■ Sbnranjeel Singh Mann: The AKaii leader is 
convinced that the onty sotuticn to the state's problems 
lies in an early election. Especially since, as he 
reiterates at every available opportunity, the people will 
return his party to power, 


■ (ProkMli Singh Badri: One of the moderates m 
Punjab politfcs. 8adal has retained hts faith in the 
padiamentary process. And believes that the state will 
return to normjalcy faster if the administration is run by 
someone whomi^ie people have chosen. 


■ luK. Gujrri: The external affairs minister was 
returned to the Lok ^ha from Punjab, Ever since that. 
electoral win. Gujraf has been convinced that polls are 
the only way out.of the Punjab imbroglio. 


■ VMTMdm VailM: He thinks he isn't doing 
such a bad job of administering the state. So, why 
$houfd anyone wantio discontinue President's Rule, 
especially since elections may well result in a fresh 
outbreak of violence. 


B AnmNcthm: The cogimerca mir^fsler has always 
been a fiardlinri ori Punjab; He l^leves ihaSLthe 


tresh'eydttrii firarerii 

:)ldw:itfidwAif >.* 


road blocks to express sym¬ 
pathy for Sajjan Kumar. 
His leisure is spent in row¬ 
ing with fellow Congress¬ 
man Jagdish Tytier. 

Jaffer Sharief seems to i 
be labouring under the de- I 
lusion that Bangalore is In¬ 
dia and India is Bangalore. 
Whenever party president 
Rajiv Gandhi summons 
him to discuss issues of im- 
port, the leader is ensc¬ 
onced in the garden city, 
busy trying to cut local riv¬ 
als down to size. Though 
Sharief is ostensibly in 
charge of Uttar Pradesh 
affairs, none of the spate's 
leaders have as much as set 
eyes upon him—except, of 
course, those who can fly 
down to Bangalore to say 
helk). 

Congress workers, utter¬ 
ly fed up with the state of 
affairs, insist that the duo 
be appointed presidents of 
their respective state units. 
And it appears that they 
may well get their way. 


Thepartyis 

over 

■ The results of the 
Janata Dat par-, 
liamentary party eiectiemi 
didn't hold much cheer for 
the Raja. AH the caruttr 
dates of the Chandra' 
Shekhar camp—Kamar 
Morarka, Hukum Deo 
Narayan Yadav and Hari ^ 
Mohan Dhawan—were dc* 
dared elected, while \ihe 
Prime Minister's men torit. 
a beating, 

VP was particularly 
happy at t^ victory of 
Mohan Dhawan* who 
often embarrassed him W 
parliamentary party me^r 
in’fs. The Raja had taken a 
personal interesi jn getting 
Dhawan defeated, evcii 
setting up a candidate 
against him. But while the, 
PM's man got only JS 
votes, Dhawan was elected 
by a thumping majority; 
Isihis 

the future holds for the 
. Rajii of Mandal? • 
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Oofis, wrong 
telex! 

■ Madhu Dandavate is 
regarded as one of 
the more efficient ministers 
(see Cover Story) of the 
Janata Dal government. 
But even the best of us can 
slip up, as the finance 
minister did the other day 
in Parliament—with a bit of 
help from revenue secret¬ 
ary Rajiv Lochan Mishra. 

Congress(I) members 
were grilling the professor 
on the excise duty scandal, 
first exposed by Chandra 
Shekhar in his Sunday in¬ 
terview (see Lisue dated 26 
August—I September 
1990). According to 
Shekhar, the government 
had been paying the excess 
excise duty back to the 
manufacturers, when the 
money by right belongs to 
the consumers. What did 
the minister have to say to 
that, asked agitated mem¬ 
bers. 

Dandavate had his de¬ 
fence ready. He wasn't the 
only person to issue such 


HEARD IN THE LOK SABHA 

You are the modern-day Manut 
who will be held responsible for 
fragmenting Indian society. 

VASANT SATHE TO V.P. SINGH 


cialN* gallery and begun 
reading out. Only to stop 
short when he realised (af^ 
ter some prodding from 
parliamentary affairs minis¬ 
ter Jagdeep Dhankad) that 
all the messages—apart 
from the ones he had 
sent—asked that the pay¬ 
ment not be made. 

As the heckling from the 
Opposition ranks grew 
even more ferocious, an 
embarrassed Dandavate 
hurriedly sat down. 

And then made a rapid 
exit to upbraid revenue 
secretary Mishra, who had 
handed him the wrong file. 

Aranaur Amn 

■ Will V.P. Singh go 
the way of Rajiv 
Gandhi? Yes, say some 
Janata Dal MPs. if he con- 



Anm Nehru mdAnin Singh: thsiwmesis of tM Itaia? 


tinucs to stick close to the 
two Aruns (Nehru and 
Singh) who played a major 
role in the destruction of 
Rajiv. 

These leaders, most of 
whom belong to the erst¬ 
while Lok Dal.are of the 
opinion that the Raja 


much attention. He'd much 
rather deal with the third 
Arun (Shourie) first. 


Tman umblej 
man f 



NIadhu Dandavate: some 
mistake, surely 

instructions, he disclosed. 
Even finance ministers of 
the pievious Congressfl) 
regime had done the same 
and he had telex messages 
which would piove the 
point. 

The Congress bngade. 
beaded by the raven-haired 
ft.K. Dhawan.wasn't wtii- 
ing to take his word for it. 
;^WdaJd he please pioducc 
idle telex messages in ques- 
they asked, 

W^Ptodavate immediately 
Isc^ &e file from the offi- 


■ CongrMsdi: Reservations are fine on principle, 
says Rajiv Gandht, but should not be made on the basis 
of caste. Economic criteria should be brought into play, 
instead. A poor Brahmin, the argument goes, is much 
more deserving of a ) 0 b than the son of Ram Vitas 
Paswan. 

■ BJP: Considering how unhappy the pany was with 
the implementation of the Mandal recommendations, It, 
is almost a minor miracle that it didn't wilhdraw st^port 
to the government on this issue. But Advani makes no 
secret of rhe fact that he’d rather have quotas 6n the 
basis of economic c^’itena. 

■ CPKM): Marxist ideology revolves around the 
concept of a cias.'^ie-js —nor casteless—^society. 
Nonetheless ti le communists are dead against the 
perpMuatior. ot the caste system, as envisaged in the 
Mandal Repori. Poeitive discrimination's all very well, 
they say. but shouldn't be decided on the basis of caste 
alone 

-- -- ._ 
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She’s ?exy, 6he’smri9«d'ivf4 
aiiaiiw for ttie top.' 
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uayugiiis 
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I The move ttiat 
i backfired 


T he cover story (Mr 
Caste, 9—15 Septem¬ 
ber) has been most timely. 
With so many problems 
facing the country today— 
j spiralling rise in prices of 
1 essential commodities, the 
oil crunch and the Punjab 
and Kashmir crises—there 
was no reason for V.P. 
Singh to release the Mandal 
Commission Report and 
press for its implementa¬ 
tion. There seems to be no 
I rationale behind the dec¬ 
laration of 27 per cent re¬ 
servation for the backward 
classes. It was nothing but a 
political gimmick with 
some ulterior motive. 
Neither the BJP nor the lef¬ 
tists have approved of the 
idea. 

The anti-reservation 
movement has gained 
momentum and is being 
spearheaded by the stu¬ 
dents, who are the real suf¬ 
ferers. It is high time the 
Prime Minister did some¬ 
thing to restore his crumb¬ 
ling image, before it is too 
late. 


Kali Charan Banarjaa, Calcutta 
(Waat Bangal) 

■ V.P. Singh seems to be 
fast dnfting from reality. 

He does not know how to 
be decisive and is, there¬ 
fore, facing one crisis after 
another. His most recent 
bungling has been the im¬ 
plementation of the Man- 
dal Commission {Report. 
This decision will divide the 
society along caste lines 


go down in history as the 
man who fanned and ex¬ 
ploited caste consciousness 
to win votes. It is high time 
the Prime Minister re¬ 
viewed his decision in the 
wake of his failure to obtain 
a consensus. 

Amhava San, Uaw OalhI 

■ The Prime Minister has 
been rightly termed “Mr 
Caste”. V.P. Singh’s deci¬ 
sion to go in for reserva¬ 
tions, shows that he can 
stoop to any level in order 
to protect his chair. Actual¬ 
ly, Singh’s decision to im¬ 
plement the Mandal Com¬ 



and, for that, the nation 
will have to pay a heavy 
price. 

A/C Gulatl, SIUguH(Waat 
Bangal) 

■ Ever since assuming 
power, the Prime Minister 
has been walking a tight- 
; rope. And recent develop- 
I ments show that all is not 
I well with the government at 
! the Centre, By im- 
i plemenling the Mandal 
! Commission recommenda- 
; tions, V.P. Singh has cre- 
; ated tremors throughout 
the country. Perhaps this is 
1 the last straw with which 


Constitution in framing a 
secular and classless society 
have been negated in one 
stroke by the present gov¬ 
ernment. 

Anamika Mahta, Ahmadabad 
(Qularat) 

Not at home 

T he profile of Mufti 
Mohammad Sayeed 
(Does unyhoiiy remember 
this man ) 9— 15 Septern- 
ber) reveals the inefficiency 
ot the home minister. 

rhough the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s choice of Mufti for the 
home portfolio drew a good 
response initially and cre¬ 
ated confidence among the 
Muslims, it has done much 
harm to the nation in the 
long run Within days of 
the Mufti assuming oftice, 
his daughter Rubai>a was 
kidnapped, and in cuder to 
secure her release, ^ome 
hardcore Kashmiri mili¬ 
tants had to he released, 
which c(>mplicated the Jam¬ 
mu and Kashmir crisis 
further. 

Now, the Mufti’s morale 
IS at an all-time low. And 
with the law and order 
problem worsening in many 
parts of the country, it is 


Students ctomonstrating in New DelM: e populer stir 


the PM hopes to hold on to 
power. 

Subhaahia Bay, Rourkala 
(Orlaaa) 

■ The cover story was a 
rational analysis of a lead¬ 
er, whose popularity is on 
the wane. Nobody could 
imagine that V.P. Singh, 
the prophet of value-ba.sed 
politics, would use caste as 
his trump card. When he 
failed to resolve the Punjab 
and Kashmir problems, he 
opened up another front by 
accepting the Mandal Com¬ 
mission Report. 

The widespread anti¬ 
reservation agitation has 
already tarnished hi.> image 
among the youths and the 
country is in turmoil. How 
V.P. Singh will contain 
these agitations remains to 
be seen. He will definitely 


mission Report has 
boomeranged. He has lost 
the support of the middle 
classes, which form a major 
chunk of his sympathisers. 
Therefore, by introducing 
the Quota system, V.P. 
Singh seems to have driven 
the last nail in the coffin of 
his crisis-prone govern¬ 
ment. 

Abhinandan K Singh, Varanaal 
(Uttar Pradaah) 

■ The spectre of a caste 
war looms large over India, 
thanks to Prime Minister 
V.P. Singh, who has legiti¬ 
mised the caste system for 
petty short-term political 
gains by accepting the Man¬ 
dal Commission Report. 

Sadly, the bosses in De¬ 
lhi do not realise that the 
good work done by the 
founding fathers of the 


in# liniiiis inuifuciiYu 

time the Mufti called it a 
day. 

V, BadarINarayana, HAyaora 
(Bangalom) 
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Crowing over 
Violet 


"B"hc introduction of 
I Violet Dias Lannoy 
(Violet Dias Lannoy, 26 
August—1 September) by 
Khushwant Singh was not 
quite palatable. 1 cannot 
agree with him when he 
says that every late or living 
soul who came in contact 
with Gandhiji, can be 
considered to be a 
personality above the 
masses. 

Violet mainly worked 
outside India. Even if 
Khushwant tries to portray 
her as an extraordinary 
person, who developed 
some kind of a philosophy 
and tried to share it with 
others by writing a novel. 
This is neither unique nor 
extraordinary. It seems 
Khushwant Singh is 
running out of ideas. 

Sachin Sahal, Aligarh (Uttar 
Pradaah) 


Shatterod 

droams 


Y our write-up on 
Maneka Gandhi 
(Maneka versus everybody, 
26 August—1 September) 
reveals the personality of 
the green minister. Maneka 
has won the hearts of 
millions of people within a 
very short span of time as a 
free, frank, fearless and an 
efficient minister. The steps 
taken by her have 
encouraged nature-lovers 
and environmentalists. But 
she cannot change things 
overnight. 

The development of a 
country like India depends 
upon industrialisation and 
it cannot be stopped 
because of environmental 
reasons. Unlike Maneka, 
Nilamoni Routray may not 
be very articulate, but his 
ability to take the right 
dectstons cannot be 
doubted. His past record, 
both as a minister and chief 

oaaoalm 



Maneka Qwidlil: losing out 


minister, was clean and 
above suspicion. 

Therefore, this controversy 
could have been easily 
avoided. 

Jagadlah Patra, Matkambada 
(Oriaaa) 


Moving 

backwards 


T he interview of Kam 
Vilas Paswan ( "WV wiU 
fUft yield !<} pressure". 26 
.August- 1 September) on 
the anti- reservation stir re¬ 
veals th,it the Mandtil Com- 
niission recommendations 
are perfectly in keeping 
with the C'onslitiiTion and 
the government has done 
the light thing by iin- 
plemcnting it. But the issue 
laises some pertinent ques¬ 
tions. 

Paswan says that the 
backw ard classes form 52 




|fi^taswenk»theqti!eftkit»posedbyVi ^ . 

In. dafnnAgmi^i9-^lSSepij^\^^ 

-fcUowi:''-• ,' V'. 

A:;BecMMe«wd<»;’ttoveenoughcompetji^ Sersp ' 
'Swmyiog end wUl Jwre nioie 

qnidity goods.-Open our doorstop wurid-Md wu will';' 
produceeyeol>^yU^.. 

^ Bow to il dhrt Mar iwits 
fdlslili?'' 

Ai &i a eon^H^iiive inarto 
the lesseffiO^tutiiULoir ’ 


quality gdbds will {all..TlM^' 
staotdd close dQ?h). Inlodtil 
they are not idtoved to 
ck»e and hence they. . 
become Ifdie 
enterprise fails (he 
entrepreneur dKMdd also. . 
pay the penalty of failuK. 

Q: Wiy Is there so modi 
(Hriioii^ainoiigear . 
tondnessmen? 

A: Because of date controis.>i;f you -i ) 

pennhsions you won't need to teSieaHyene; . ■ 

Qiblhe.ftircigattdMMfogyuogetmdaiededt- 
A: Only.dtemmli^rmi judge this, not 
mmeone in H a murtiastiur te^nrAmli^k Af" 



we free our economy we wilUutQiiiatics% tije - - 
latest teebnoiogy because that is the way you sutcee(| 
the free market. 






Q: Win weloseour soveiefffnlytfweiipenottr^iiotmkKyv^^ 
foreign investment (e.g. Cliae)? 

A: The record of the past 40 years shows that couii^»' 
which have attracted foreign investment have ^ 

fdhned better than those who hdvc not. Andlty 
have th^ compromised theur sovereignty. 

Qs Dm* lingo Is limt of the typM 
At No, it is the lingo of the world, I 
Eastern Europe. 



pel cent of the fwpulation 
and the commission recom¬ 
mended only 27 per cent 
rcscivation for them. He 
also says that the reserva¬ 
tion should be equal to the 
proportion in the pov^ula- 
tion. Nowr, can he say for 
sure that all othei castes 
which arc not in the back¬ 
ward caste list have got 
their proportion of employ¬ 
ment according to the 
population? Is merit, the 


criteria of employment so 
far, of no consequence? 
Again, if the government is 
not opposed to reservation 
on economic basis, then 
why has it not been im¬ 
plemented so far? 

I he unemployed youth 
of India, whether they are 
rich or poor, backward or 
forward, only want more 
cmpltvymcnt. Not more re¬ 
servation. 

Amp K. Outta, Patna (Bihar^ 












Running battle | SocM^s VMIoit 


I n the article {Gtnit^U 
right 

the reporter quotes Uma ||||||i||| 

Bhaiti a$ having said that 

her opinion of Madhavrao ^ 

Sctndia's looks was fed to 

herby the author of the nWHU 

article on her tn Society» ll ^ 

This is not true. Ms 
Bharti did indeed say that 
she found Madhavrao Scin^ 
dia good looking. Her exact f 

words were *'beautifur» ^ 

which, you’ll agree, is a far- 

more potent compliment. .UmaBItaill 
Furthermore, the Society clarification had nothing'to 
do with the Madhavrao Scindia episode. It refened to 
her objection to the words *'sexy sanyasin*', that 
appeared as the heading. 

Atmfm Thoiiiaw hueawciimviagii; LumPMieNngCo. Ud^ 
Bombay (iMmnaMm) 


T he photo-essay {Golden ! 

girls, ^ —J5 September) j 
featuring the Indian women | 
sprinters was an eye- 
opener. Undoubtedly, the 
whole nation is pinning its 
hopes on them to win gold 
for India in the Beijing 
Asiad. But there is an 
undercurrent of hostility 
among the athletes, espe¬ 
cially between P.T. Usha 
and Ashwini Nachappa. 
Though Usha is over the 
hill, and will soon be part of 








P.T. Usha: fading out? 

history, she has to be given 
her due, for she has done 
the country proud. 

SkSdhmrth Sharmm, Serampora 
(Waat Bengal) 

Bowled out 

T he write-up on spirts 
{Mixedfortunes, 9—15 
September) was an in¬ 
teresting piece. The Indian 
cricket team failed miser¬ 
ably in contrast to their 
performance during their 
earlier visit to England. In¬ 
dia's defeat can be attri¬ 
buted to a lack of strategy 
right through the senes 
The killer instinct and the 
professional approach to 
the game, which their 


opponents displayed in am- 

f )ie measure, was totally 
acking in the Indian team. 

The fact that the Engli.sh 
batsmen mauled our bow¬ 
lers and notched up high 
scores in most of the match¬ 
es establishes India’s need 
for bowlers who can pro¬ 
duce results. The good 
work done by the batsmep 
came to naught because of 
poor bowling. 

Instead of sparking off 
rows and controversies, the 
cricket Board should do 
something constructive in 
order to improve the quali¬ 
ty of Indian cricket in fu¬ 
ture. 

Shaahank Shekhar, Meerut 
(Uttar Pradesh) 

All is gossip 

P lease do not let Khush- 
want Singh misrepre¬ 
sent facts {Apple of her 
Pupa \s eve. 12 — 1S Au- 
gus? j. Far from being disre- 
spc:tful, I showed him ev¬ 
ery consideration due to an 
elder who was also n:y edi- 
to . During the seven years 
1 worked with him, he nev¬ 
er had any complaints. 
Now, suddenly, he has disc¬ 
overed that I am an egois¬ 


tic. ungrateful, graceless 
jKTson, '‘unpleasant to deal 
with*. 

I was hardly out of my 
teens, when 1 had to mi¬ 
grate, along with iny fami¬ 
ly, during the Partition 
riots. Sahir l.udhianvi and 
Sajjad Zaheer had already 
come back to India, when, 
in 19.56, Maularia Abul 
Kalam Azad (an old friend 
of my father) promised to 
help me if I wished to 
return. The Maulana died 
m 195S. I w;\s in England in 
1961 when, instead of set¬ 
tling there, I chose to come 
back to India. Khushwant 
Singh writes that I was 
‘'fi.\ed up” with The Illus¬ 
trated Weekly on my return. 
As a matter of fact, I work¬ 
ed in Bombay first as a 
script-writer for the Films 
Division. (Malwa scripted 
by me, was awarded the 
President’s Silver Medal in 
1963.) Later. 1 was 
copywriter with a leading 
advertising agency in Bom¬ 
bay. From 1964 to 1968,1 
was managing editor, /m- 
pr/m magazine. I resigned 
in 1968 (when the manage¬ 
ment changed hands), and 
joined the Weekly as a staf¬ 
fer. Such ups and down's are 
part of a journalist’s career. 


Khushwant Singh writes 
that when 1 got a better job 
in Delhi. I “promptly left 
without a word of thanks or 
farewell”. 

The job as adviser to the 
chairman, Central Board of 
Film Censor, happened to 
be in Bombay. There was a 
farewell party in the Week¬ 
ly office, in which a present 
was given to me jointly on 
behalf of Khushwant Singh 
and Fatima Zakaria. (The 
editor himself was probably 
out of town.) 

The censor board job 
was terminated in a most 
high-handed manner dur¬ 
ing the Emergency. 
(Nevertheless, a gentleman 
who had been appointed 
along with me, was taken 
back in a sister organisation 
after a few days. I kept 
quiet, knowing well that it 
was a man’s world.) 

Now, in the word.s of 
Khushwant Singh, “When 
the Delhi job wound up, 
she was back in Bombay 
not a bit shamefaced, but 
condescending as ever.” 
Then, according to Singh, I 
was taken back by The 
Times of India. “When she 
got a better offer, she quit 
it again, with as little grace 
as she did the first time, 
and without a word of 
thanks for the people who 
had stood by her in the 
hour of her need.” 

What on earth is Khush¬ 
want Singh talking about'.’ I 
never joined The Times of 
India again, although I was 
in Bombay till 1981. 

It’s sad, because 
although 1 haven't had a 
chance to meet Khushwant 
Singh for a long time, I 
have always spoken highly 
of him, and have continued 
to defend him, whenever 
people have criticised him. 
OunwUilain Myder, New Dettd 

Owing to the Puja holi¬ 
days, there will be no 
issue of Sun DA y dated 
30 September—^ Octo¬ 
ber 1990, The next issue 
will be dated 7—13 Octo- 
berl990. 
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CHANDfu Shekhar, Janata 
Did leader, on the Ram 
Janmcdfhoomd Sabri 
Masjid di^Htte 

■ Has the Prime Minister 
himself read the Mandal 
report?!d oubt it. 

ShatrughanSinha. actor 

■ We will stand by the 
decision even if our 
government is destroyed 
in the process. 

V,P. Singh, Prime 
Minister, on the 
httplementatian of the 
Mandai Conmission 
report 

■ Thisgrivemmenf.^' . 
bom deaf; it has now ' 
beconedomb under'tte : 
pressure of its own- 
contradic tions. 

MJ. Akbak, AfCCf/.! - - 
spMtesmuk' 


■ ifSikijl 


past, are being dubbed as 
unpatriotic, I will say 
there is not a single 
patriot in the country. 

Mulayam Smgu Yaoav, 
Uttar Pradesh chi^ 
minister 

■ Tmedledum 
Twe^edee. old wine and 
new bottles. I mean, no 
difference as the central 
policy remains the same. 

SkS. Mann, SUromani 
AkaU Dal (Mam) 
president, on Virendn 
Verma, Ae new Pwdab . 
Governor 


is a rin, I have notbingto ' 
My». 
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Kammfca ■ 
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;tltu^tkidliiefdJfndewm' ■’ 
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and yet blame us whfn . 
aaydiuig goes wrtmg.' 

P. UfendRa, Union 
ndriister for information 
andirdadcasting, oh the 
grmdhgofaulononiyui!.- 
dte electronic media 

■ People are mal^. . V 
Hiodi vetsiQns'of . • 
Madonna and htid^' ^ 
Jackson. I might 

make afihtdi Vertt^ 
tnjseli.' '■ IV 
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• High-efnciency . 

P(1 foam insulation. 

• Latest technology 

• Superior quality 

• Each container individualy 
insulated to carry hot and 
cold together 

• Unbreakable 

• Value for money 

• Hygienic 

• Easy to maintain 

• Retains heat/cold for 
long hours 

• Easy to carry 
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Kllpaufc. Madras 600 010 . Phone; 256796053906/257190 

Phonci 665470 . 
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THE SOUTH BLOCK 


INDl-R MALHOTRA 

Sweating in the desert 

Who is responsible for the plight of Indians stranded in Amman? 


Sooner or later it was 
bound to happen. 
With the massive 
stampede of panicky 
Indians trying to 
escape from Saddam 
Hussein's clutches in 
Iraqi-occupied 
Kuwait, it would have been a miracle 
if complaints of inefficiency, callous¬ 
ness and worse on the part of relevant 
Indian diplomatic missions had not 
been heard. In the event, the howl of 
protests has been a tot louder and 
more shocking than might have been 
expected. 

Since Amman, the Jordanian capit¬ 
al, was the only escape hatch for the 
fleeing mass, it is no surprise that the 
man up front in the firing line is the 
ambassador to Jordan, K. Gajendra 
Singh. The heaviest fusillade on him 
has come from Kerala, led by the 
Union minister for surface transport, 
K.P. Unnikrishnan, for the simple 
reason that the Kcraliies form the vast 
majority of the 1,70,000 Indians for 
whom yesterday’s LI Dorado has 
turned into today’s nightmare. 

It is possible, indeed probable, that 
the rather short-staffed embassy pres¬ 
ided over by Singh left a great deal to 
be desired while trying to cope with a 
crisis of unprecedented magnitude. It 
may also be that Singh’s performance, 
despite his seniority and creditable 
record in the past, might have been 
affected by the almost constant row he 
has had in recent years with his 
superiors over his request to marry a 
foreign sweetheart which was curtly 
denied. However, is it fair to blame 
him or his embassy for the unholy 
mess created not by him, but by faulty 
policies adopted at a much higher 
level? 

The original sin in this connection 
was committed by the government 
when it decided to undertake the 
impossible task of evacuating such a 
huge mass of people, many of whom 
were inclined, wisely enough, to stay 

E ut and face the future along with the 
)cal Kuwaiti population. This impru¬ 
dence was compounded further when 
Inder Gujral readily trusted Saddam 
Hussein^s assurance that India could 



freely send planes and ships to take 
away the Indians. Almost every Indi¬ 
an was encouraged to pack his or her 
bag. Predictably, the wily Saddam 
went back on his word. Indians, look¬ 
ing forward to returning home com¬ 
fortably, became hostages. 

Thus it was that more than 20,()fK) 
Indians found themselves consigned to 
a hell-hole in the"desert on the Iraq- 


difficult to understand. For the lapses 
that seem to have infuriated the re¬ 
fugees are rooted deep in this coun¬ 
try's bureaucratic culture. To put it 
bluntly, why should anyone expect 
Indian diplomats abroad to treat the 
general run of Indians any differently 
than is done by officialdom at home? 
Of course, theoretically, at least peo¬ 
ple in distress away from the country’s 
shores are entitled to a more humane 



Jordan border, burning by day. freez¬ 
ing by night, without food, shelter or 
even water. Totally without hope. 

Singh and his colleagues had not 
created this situation. 'Fherc wasn’t 
much that they could do to mitigate it 
because they just did not have the 
resources, human or material. But 
where Singh certainly went wrong was 
in not having visited the Indians at the 
Shalan refugee camp even once. This 
is something for which Unnikrishnan 
has lambasted him and the refugees 
have cursed him. 

In addition to this failure, much else 
also went wrong, which is not at all 


treatment by the government’s repre¬ 
sentatives than might happen in New 
Delhi, a state capital or a district 
headquarter. But what is the reality? 

Even at the best of times, visitors to 
Indian missions abroad come back 
with complaints of indifference, neg¬ 
lect and downright rudeness. For their 
part, diplomats abroad tell horror 
stories about impossible demands by 
Indian visitors, especially those having 
any pull back home. There is an 
element of truth in both the set of 
grievances. In a crisis situation, the 
mutual irritation gets aggravated a 
million-fold. • 
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COUNTERVIEW 


VINOD MEHTA 


Temple of 
discord 


Now, even the BJP is divided on Ayodhya 


It's finally hap 
pened. One of In 
dia's most astute 
charismatic and 
politicians 

# has decided to 

!■ challenge party 

TSF ^ orthodoxy on an 

► / Jl^ issue which, if in 

_flamed, could 

make the reservation riots look like 
inter-moW/a wrangling. As a result, 
this same politician has forced the 
Congress, the BJP and the VHP to 
re-examine long-held positions on a 
potentially devastating discord. I refer 
of course to Mr Alai Behari Vajpayee 
who at last has come clean on the Ram 
Janmabhoomi-Babri Masjid dispute, 
thus providing the nation with the 
first glimmer of hope 
that the crisis might be re¬ 
solved without large-scale 
communal havoc. 

And the first person he 
has taken on is his own 
party president, L.K. 

Advani. On 19 September, 

Mr Vajpayee fold Smita 
Gupta of The Independent, 

“Our approach has always 
been different from that of 
the VHP—it is they who 
have said they don't believe 
in a court verdict on the 
Ram Janmabhoomi issue as 
it is based on faith rather 
than fact. As a major 
national party, how can we 
say that we repudiate the 
authority of the courts?” j 
Our approach? On the 
day Mr Vajpayee was i 
enunciating his stand in De¬ 
lhi, Mr Advani, in that city 
was explaining his. “They (the courts) 
cannot determine whether or not 
there was a temple at Ayodhya that 
was pulled down by Babar in the 16th 
century, whether a mosque was built 
in its place, and, if so, what should be 
done about it. This remains our posi¬ 


tion till today 

On the court verdict then, it would 
seem that Mr Vajpayee is out of step 
with his party. Why, even on L.K. 
Advani's 10,()00-km Ram rath yatra, 
scheduled to begin later this month, 
Atalji seems to be both sceptical and 
apprehensive. “Remember," he warns 
the faithful, “you are going to 
Ayodhya, not Lanka. At times the 


vanur sena does not realise where it is 


heading. 


Grateful thanks at this juncture 
must be extended either to Prof. 


Satish Chandra, the convener of the 


committee for the promotion of com 
munal harmony, or to a yet unnamed 
North Block official. It was their 


ineptitude (deliberate?) that brought 
the differences between the two lead 





Mr Mai jMwrt at come 

c{ean.on 

dispute. And.the ^ person he Nn tal^on is 
Ms own party president. L,K. Advini>' 


ers into focus. Usually, meetings of 
the conmiunal harmony committee 
are occasions for show-biz glitterati, 
politicians, journalists and academics 
to spend a few pleasant hours debating 
the discharge of onerous social re¬ 
sponsibility. However, Prof. Chandra 


achieved a real miracle.He 
and other members (Chan 
dra Shekhar seems to have 
been a major player) of the 


committee got Advani and 


Vajpayee to initiate a 
unanimous resolution re 


commending that the 
court's decision on the 


Ayodhya issue be accepted. 
It was an extraordinary 
achievement, not the least 


because it was so unex 


pected. Alas, the unanimity 
lasted all of 24 hours. 


Mr Advani was the first 


to protest, declaring that 


the resolution conveyed 
a “totally misleading impression*^ of 
his party^s position. He had nothing to 
do with it. Once again, Atalji demur¬ 
red, confirming to journalists that 
both he and Advani had been pMy to 
the resolution. And here we get into a 
murky area. Apparently, the commit 





















The VHP’s Ramshila puja. 
Without the BJP’s support, the 
organisation would be lost 


tee had agreed that the rccommenda* 
tions of the meeting be kept secret 
until 22 September, when they would 
be presented to the National Integra* 
tion Council scheduled to meet in 
Madras. The convener and the gov* 
emment official, working individually 
or in concert, ignored this directive 
and leaked the recommendations to 
the press. As I write, Mr Vajpayee has 
redded in protest at the ^'breach of 

^nsidering the import of the re¬ 
solution, it seems a small lapse. Tim¬ 
ing is doubtless critical to decision¬ 
making in public affairs, but would a 
delay of four days have made such a 
difference? At any rate, the BJP 
president swiftly backtracked, thereby 
fuelling the mystery of his endorse- 
oient in the first place. 


A lmost on cue, some instant soul- 
searching was conducted by the 
Congress, lliere were reports that 
Rajiv Gandhi was under pressure 
from the rank and file of the party to 
drop his week-long padayatra from 
Delhi to Ayodhya. Given the party’s 
record of ambivalence and triplespeak 
on the subject, why remind the electo¬ 
rate of an unsavoury past? Moreover, 
the overwhelming feeling within the 
Congress is that there are not too 
many votes to be won through cham¬ 
pioning secularism at this time. But 
the biggest fear centred around the 
possibility of clashes between the BJP 
and Congress stalwarts. If serious 
violence broke out, the government 
would be quick to blame the Opposi¬ 
tion, As of now, no firm decision has 
been taken, but it is likely that if Mr 
Gandhi insists on going ahead with his 
**mass consciousness” drive, it will be 
curtailed in scope and scale. 

Already,some states,beginning with 
Bihar, have banned not only the entry 
of Parishad officials but of BJP mem¬ 
bers too. Additionally that stern 
policeman in Lucknow, Mulayam 
Singh Yadav, shows no signs of relent¬ 
ing. With the formation of a state¬ 
wide body called the Anti-Communal 
Action Committee, supported by the 
communists and Kanshi Ram’s BSP, 
he is geared to crack the whip. 

The Vishwa Hindu Parishad mean¬ 
while, seems hesitant and marginal¬ 
ised. I have always maintained that 
these self-style guardians of Ram and 
Krishna have no real hold on the 
Hindu mind or on Hindu society. 
They are perceived throughout the 
nation as dangerous rabble-rousers 
exploiting the poor and uninfom&d. 
Without the active support of the BJP, 
they would be lost. 

More pitfalls confront the advocates 
of Hindu revivalism. The holy men are 
squabbling among thc.iiselves. The 
sarkari Jagatguru, who Mulayam 
Singh arrested recently, is a known 
opponent of the VHP and is bound to 
queer the pitch. Now a much more 
respected voice, the Shankaracharya 
of Kanchi, has expressed his fears and 
urged all concerned to work towards a 
peaceful, out-of-court settlement. The 
Babri Masjid Action Committee, 
Muslim intellectuals and the Imam 
Bukhari of Jama Masjid have hailed 
the Shankaracharya’s intervention. 
Swami Chinmayananda favours a 
similar strategy. Thus, the facade of 
Hindu unity on Ram Janmabhoomi is 


slowly but surely cracking up. 

H owever, it is dissension within the 
BJP that poses the biggest danger 
to the VHP, Mr Advani’s party has a 
formidable reputation for discipline. 
Nevertheless, Mr Vajpayee’s brave 
and lone voice of dissent su^ests that 
the few ‘wets’ in the BJP might speak 
out if the hardliners insist on going all 
the way. In this scenario it is difficult 
to label L.K. Advani. Despite his 
strident rhetoric, he will carefully 
assess the direction of the political 
wind before taking the final plunge. 

Mr Advani knows that his party’s 
chances for capturing power at the 
Centre have never been better. Today 
the BJP runs three states, administer¬ 
ing over 100 million people. In two 
others, Gujarat and Bihar, its support 
is crucial to keep the Janata Dal 
government in office. L.K. Advani 
must surely want to build on this 
strength, not fritter it away in an 
unnecessary general election. All the 
opinion polls indicate that if V.P. 
Singh dissolved Parliament, the BJP 
would be hard put to return even half 
its MPs and MLAs. 

Moreover, the BJP president is 
aware that the big prize cannot be won 
from the fringes. If New Delhi chalo is 
the cry of the party, then boxing itself 
in an ultra right-wing strait-jacket 
would be fatal. To ac^eve its national 
ambitions, the Bharatiya Janata Party 
will have to steadily move towards the 
Centre, in which case its links with the 
VHP in particular become unsustain¬ 
able. 

Dark clouds hover over the repub¬ 
lic, but in one sphere at least there is a 
hint of sunshine. The single political 
party that has absolutely reffised to 
accept the jurisdiction of the judiciary 
in the dispute is, at the very least, 
rethinking its position. The news 
from the special bench of the UP High 
Court which is hearing the case is that, 
leave alone a verdict, we will be lucky 
if by 30 October all the objections to 
the supplementary report of the sur¬ 
vey commissioner are disposed of. In 
other words, the actual hearings can 
only begin after 30 October—and they 
could go on for years. 

Meanwhile, Hindus and Muslims 
should pray that the incipient gulf 
between Atal Behari Vajpayee and 
Lai Krishan Advani persists and 
widens. Therein lies the nation’s best 
hope.^ 





MARY 


Journey to Jaffna 

Jottings on a war that has never been properly understood 


G etting to Jaffna isn't very 
easy nowadays—especial¬ 
ly if you're driving an ag¬ 
ing Toyota that splutters 
and wheezes. But engine 
trouble—you soon discover—is the 
least of the hazards. 

The Sri Lankan armed forces are no 
longer willing to allow journalists into 
the peninsula. (“We can’t afford to 
have pressmen interfering with army 
operations,” is a constant refrain.) In 
fact, passes (“at your own risk”) are 
issued only up to Vavuniya town, 
which lies some l(K) kilometres south 
of Jaffna. 

In Vavuniya—which the army over¬ 
ran a couple of months ago leaving it 
almost deserted—it is necessary to call 
in at the town commandment’s office. 
“So, you're planning to go to Jaffna?” 
asks the affable Major Chandrasiri. 
“Be careful, there are lots of air force 
helicopters and Tiger mines about.” 
The helicopters are the bigger prob¬ 
lem and the huge ‘Press' signs stuck 
down on the car's roof and bonnet are 
not much of a safeguard. For one, 
there is a curfew in the region and 
every vehicle—Jis the military never 
fails to remind you—is a ‘LTTE sus¬ 
pect’. And then, as the choppers are 


not armour-plated (being essentially 
transport carriers fitted with heavy 
machine guns), they usually fire from 
a great height. “We can’ t affo rd to fly 
too low because of the LTTE's guns,” 
says Chandrasiri. 

As for the mines, they are relatively 
easy to avoid. Although the main road 
that heads north is heavily mined all 
the way up to Jaffna, there is a safe 
dirt track—which heads towards 
Madhu—out of the town. 

The key is to keep asking villagers 
about the state of the road as you go 
along. A week or so before I made the 
journey, an American journalist drove 
her car over a mine. Luckily for her, 
the device was what the LTTE call a 
‘Johnny bomb’—a small locally manu¬ 
factured mine which is designed more 
to tear a leg off than to blow up 
a vehicle-load of people.lt ripped the 
tyre to shreds and damaged a side of 
the car, but she got away unscathed. 
One spin-off from the adventure— 
which included a close shave with a 
helicopter—is that it makes the sub¬ 
ject for the next cover story of her 
magazine. My trip, however, is re¬ 
latively uneventful. Save the odd over¬ 
flying plane, there is no sight of the Sri 
Lankan armed forces. 


A t Vavuniya, the Socio-Economic 
Development Council (SEDC), a 
wing of the Roman Catholic church, is 
readying a food convoy comprising 
seven trucks bound for Jaffna. “Can 1 
drive behind the trucks?” 1 ask the 
fathers and nuns who are accompany¬ 
ing the convoy. “No problem,” they 
say. It seems far safer to make the 
journey this way. The Sri Lankan Air 
Force has been alerted of the convoy 
and, moreover, seven trucks with 
large white flags look unmistakably 
like a relief mission. 

But, just three kilometres or so on 
the dirt track out of Vavuniya, we are 
stopped at an LTTE camp. Three 
Tigers head straight for the car. “Are 
you Sinhalese?” one of them asks 
somewhat menacingly. “Tamil,” I rep¬ 
ly. “OK, you can go then,” they say. 

However, not everyone on the con¬ 
voy is Tamil. Fout nuns and one 
driver—who appears frightened out of 
his wits—are Sinhalese. The LTTC 
camp leader says he cannot let them 
pass and suggests that the convoy go 
on without them. A protracted debate 
ensues. “The food is meant for starv¬ 
ing Tamils—the people you are fight¬ 
ing for. How does it matter who brings 
it?” the fathers argue. The matter is 



THE DAMAGE: Various parts of the Jaffna peninsula have 
been subjected to aerial bombardment. It Is the people and 
not the Tigers—who have svong bunkers—who have 
suffered the most from these attacks. 



LTTE FUNERAL: Seventeen-year-old Mirash Colombo 
fell to a sniper's bullet near the Jaffna Fort area. The Tigers 
gave him a fitting funeral but had no way of telling his 
parents in Colombo that he had died. 
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referred to the LTTE*s area comman¬ 
der who takes a couple of hours to be 
contacted. “The Sinhalese can’t go,” 
he orders. “Nor will the convoy then,” 
say the fathers and the trucks head 
back for Vavuniya. 

It’s a two and a half hour ride on 
a bumpy road track from Vavuniya to 
the famoi:s Catholic church at Madhu. 
It is here that the extent of the 
economic and social dislocation that 
the war has caused, begins to dawn on 
you. Almost 10,000 refugees have 
sought the safety of the church. Most 
of them live around it in makeshift 
structures that they have built them¬ 
selves. The majority have come from 
various areas in Vavuniya district but 
there are a number of families who 
have left their homes in the north. 

F ood is available but not in the 
quantities that the church would 
like. Says Father Yesuraja. ”We hand 
out a certain amount of rations to each 
family. For many, this means making 
do with only one meal a day. We 
appeal to all concerned for more 
assistance.” 

From Madhu, the safe route to 
Jaffna means taking the forest track to 
Vidataltivu and then travelling up 
along the western coastline up to 
Ponneryn. There is no Sri Lankan 
Army presence in this area. There 
don’t seem to be too many Tigers 
around either—and the few there are 
make no attempt to stop the car and 
ask questions. 

AboMl five kilometres from Pon¬ 


neryn, the LTTE operates a nightly 
boat service to Kerativu in the Jaffna 
peninsula. It is virtually the only 
means in and out of the peninsula as 
the land route is closed with the Sri 
Lankan Army having occupied the 
Elephant Pass. 

The service, which is crucial to 
food-starved Jaffna, is availed of 
mainly by petty traders and shopkeep¬ 
ers, who the Tigers charge a small fee. 
Every night, hundreds of people take 
the boat with their bicycles to buy rice, 
sugar and other essentials from the 
southern regions. The queue of people 
returning to the peninsula with their 
commodities is just as long. Says 
Gangadharan, who owns a shop in 
Jaffna town: “We undertake this risky 
and difficult journey because we have 
to. Otherwise, our own families would 
starve.” 

Although the boat service only 


THE ISOLATION: The 

LTTE's Mahatayya 
(right) and Balasingham 
feel that Colombo has 
the edge in the 
propaganda war. "We 
have no access to the 
world press and this is 
affecting us badly. ’* they ' 
admit. 


operates under the cover of night 1 
(between 8 pm and 3 am), the vSri | 
Lankan armed forces are not unaware 1 
of it. A little over a month ago. the | 
ferry point at Kerativu was bombed 1 
killing seven and injuring about 30. 
However, ii is something of a mystery ' 
why the boats have not been subject to i 
more frequent attacks. The charitable 1 
view goes that Colombo realises the j 
discontinuation of the service would , 
result in the starvation of the peninsu- i 
la. The cynics maintain that the gov- ! 
ernment wants to encourage people to ! 
leave the peninsula so that military i 
operations against the LITE arc not ; 
complicated by the presence of civi- | 
lians. i 

I 

T he severity of the fuel shortage ' 
becomes evident once you reach I 
Kerativu. Jaffna town is barely 20 j 
miles away, but it takes all of five • 



TALKINQ TOUQH: ** If the Sri Lankan armed forces try to 
occupy the peninsula, they will understand why.they can 
never defeat us by military means." says the LTTE’s 
high-ranking Yogaratnam Yogi. 


SOUTHERN SUPPORT: Posters exhorting the Sri Lankan 
armed forces to eliminate the Tigers are a common sight 
all over the south. This time, the army action has met with 
widespread support among the Sinhalese. 
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hours to find a vehicle heading that 
way. The lack of public transport 
(autorickshaws are available but there 
are very few in operation) makes one 
usually have to depend on the LTI'E 
to get around. At Rs 250 a litre of 
petrol, even the Tigers feel the fuel 
crunch. If they loan you a vehicle, 
they ensure that it runs on diesel 
(relatively cheaper at Rs 180 a litre). 

Surprisingly, the LTTF/s main 
camp at Kondavil is exactly as it was in 
April—when it was set up after the 
Indian Army withdrew. The only no¬ 
ticeable difference is a large under¬ 
ground cement bunker which is tucked 
away discreetly. When asked why the 


known in Jaffna) that are the most 
dangerous as they overfly the whole 
l^eninsula and shoot at any moving 
vehicle. The approach of one is met 
with loud cries of “heli, heli” as the 
people scramble for cover. 

Of the planes, it is the lumbering 
Chinese-made Y-8s and Y-12s that do 
the most damage as they carry the 
largest explosives (barrel bombs or 
pipas). On one such outing, the Land- 
rover 1 am in. happens to pass under 
an overflying Y-8. There is no doubt 
that we are spotted as the plane 
attempts to turn towards the course of 
the road. The elderly guide with me 
goes into a frightful panic and keeps 



j camp—^unlike scores of other LTTE 
I hideouts—has not been bombed, the 
j Tigers invariably share your astonish- 
I ment. However, a helicopter did 
strafe a moving car on the road 
adjacent to the camp when I was 
present. This had everybody ducking 
foi cover, but after the chopper left, 
there was much merriment among the 
Tigers. It was as if there was more 
cause in the incident ft)r amusement, 
than concern. 

The people of Jaffna know their 
aircraft. Almost everyone cf»n disting¬ 
uish an Avro, Sia Marcheiti, Y-8 )r 
Y-12, by the sound it makes. But it is 
the choppers (or ‘helis’ as they are 
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urging the driver to step on it. After 
shrugging off the plane by going 
through some bylanes with a speed 
that would have shamed Niki(?) 
Lauda, the driver—seemingly noncha¬ 
lant—explains: “There was no real 
danger. Y-8s never conduct spot 
bombing. They always go for pre¬ 
determined targets." 

Although most parts of the peninsu¬ 
la have come in for aerial bombard¬ 
ment, ir is the area around Jaffna Fort 
j that has seen the worst of it. At both 
. day and night, planes—sometimes two 
or three at a time—take off from 
! Palaly Airfield to pound Tiger hide- 

photograSTsT^ukund 


outs near the fort. The objective: to 
break the siege of the fort, where 
about 200 Sri Lankan soldiers—con¬ 
stantly harassed by the LTTE’s artil¬ 
lery'—have been trapped for a couple 
of months. 

Four days after I leave Jaffna, the 
armed forces manage to enter the fort 
in a dramatic midnight operation and 
evacuate the soldiers. A 1(X) Tigers 
and around 27 armymen are estimated 
to have been killed in the fighting. It is 
a victory with little strategic signifi¬ 
cance as the fort cannot be used as a 
base to advance into the town. But the 
successful operation—which is 
rumoured to have been conducted 
against the advice of senior army 
officials—delights Colombo. The gov¬ 
ernment has held all along that break¬ 
ing the siege w as important as it would 
demoralise the Tigers—show them 
that they could be defeated in their 
own backyard, Jaffna town. 

The bombing and strafing of the 
peninsula has hurt the p>eople far more 
than the Tigers. Admits the LTTE's 
ideologue and theoretician Anton 
Balasingham; “Wc have strong bunk¬ 
ers that protect us. But what can the 
people do against this indiscriminate 
bombing?" Tlie LTFE estimates that 
no more than a handful of its cadres 
have been killed by aerial attacks. 
Most of Its men (or boys rather) have 
been lost in operations on the ground. 

S eventeen-year-old Mirash Col¬ 
ombo is one of them. He died in a 
direct confrontation in the fort area, 
when he was hit by a single bullet. 
Mirash left his school and parents in 
Colombo to join the Tigers about 
three years ago. As his body lies 
draped with the LTTE flag in the 
house of a relative, there are emotion¬ 
al speeches made about his valour, hts 
love for the Tamil people and his 
dedication to Eelam. When his body is 
ready to be taken for cremation, about 
^ of his uniformed and armed com¬ 
rades solemnly march around it.Then, 
the funeral procession—flanked by 
the Tigers—leaves the house. Mirash's 
parents don't know that he is dead. 
Says an LITE member: “We had no 
way of informing them. We will have 
to wait until someone leaving for 
Colombo can pass on the bad news. 
This may take a few days." 

His words remind me of how sev¬ 
erely cut off Jaffna peninsula is, from 
the rest of the island. Of a place where 
the people suffer in utter and dismal 
isolation. Of a war that has never been 
properly understood. • 

Mukund Padmmtabhmt/Mhm 
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F ew court cases have gener¬ 
ated sudh countrywide in¬ 
terest. And few judgements 
have been more keenly 
awaited as the one delivered 
on the Syed Modi murder trial on 17 
September by the district and sessions 
court, Lucknow. The crowds that had 
been tlironging the courtroom ever 
since the hearings had begun on 16 
August swelled in even larger num¬ 
bers on 17 September. Though the 
seven accused were 
present in court, all eyes ^ 

were trained on two of 
them: Sanjay Singh, the BM H 
Rajya Sabha MP, and 
Ameeta Modi, a foim^r 
national badminton " 

champion and wife of- 

Syed Modi. 

And as the onlookers ^unju 

waited with bated rJpnrp 

breath, sessions judge Clcwr c( 

Om Prakash Pradhan 
delivered his judgement 
from a 67-page volumi¬ 
nous report, from which 
he read out the gist in 
two minutes flat. The 
main accused, Sanjay 
Singh and Ameeta 
Modi, were absolved of 
all the charges levelled 
against them by the pro¬ 
secution—the Central 
Bureau of Investigation 
(CBI). The judge, 
however, opined that 
the cases against the 
other five accused— 

Akhilesh Singh, Amar 
Singh, Bhagwati Singh, 

Jitendra Singh and 
Tinku—could be pur¬ 
sued. As soon as 
Pradhan delivered his 
ruling, cries of '^Sanjay 
Singh zindabad'* and 
**Sher-e-UP zindabad" 
filled the courtroom. 

Singh himself chose to 
betray no emotion, con¬ 
veying the impression 
that the implications of 
the verdict hadn't quite 
sunk in. Ameeta, who 
was accompanied by her 
brother Sanjay Kulkar- 
ni, too, was calm and com- 


the capital.” Akhilesh Singh, howev¬ 
er, was visibly upset. ”1 couldn't ditch 
the other four, could 1?” he asked. 

The main thrust of the prosecution’s 
argument was that Sanjay Singh and 
Ameeta Modi were involved in an ex¬ 
tra-marital relationship and Anv^eta s 
husband, Syed Modi, was greatly re¬ 
sentful of this. The two lovers, thus, 
conspired to eliminate him. The CBTs 
murder theory was buttressed in the 
main by some significant jottings in 


ACQUmED! 

Sanjay Singh and Ameeta Modi are 
cleared in the Syed Modi murder case 



Soon after sessions judge Om 
Prakash Pradhan delivered the 
judgement, an elated Sanjay Singh 
said: ''I have won, my conspirators 
have lost” 


Ameeta's diaries and letters written by 


posed. Later in the evening, a visibly her to Sanjay Singh, a letter from 
excited Sanjay Singh told newsmen, ”1 Ameeta's mother in which she ex- 
bave won, my conspirators have lost." pressed concern about her daughter's 
Ameeta, who left for Delhi the same increasing involvement with Singh, a 
night, said, "i am dying to meet my feverish letter penned by the slain 
little one, who is with my parents in Syed Modi, a letter written by Gari- 


ma, Sanjay's wife, in which she i 
offered to set her husband at liberty if 1 
he had “found a better companion", ; 
and the testimony of a close friend of i 
Modi, Gyan Prakash Jaiswal. 

Having attempted to establish the ! 
relationship between Sanjay Singh 1 
and Ameeta, and between Singh and ! 
Akhilesh Singh, who was described as ‘ 
“a person who could get anything j 
done", the prosecution deemed that i 
“a conspiracy could be pro- | 
ved on the basis of j 

m circumstantial evidence, i 
which su^ested physic- | 
al manifestation of j 
agreement betweeen * 
conspirators". The | 
CBTs counsel, S.G. j 

_ Samant, even referred [ 

f- to the Supreme Court 

ii are verdict in the Indira i 

rns:P assassination 

T CUJC case »n which Kehar 
Singh was convicted 
under similar circumst- | 
ances. The defence J 
lawyer. Ram Jethmala- ! 
ni, spiritedly argued that | 
the relationship between ; 
Sanjay and Ameeta was j 
a “platonic one", that ’ 
the triangular rela- : 
tionship between i 
Ameeta, Sanjay and ; 
Modi was a "harmo- i 
nioiis one and that j 
Syed Modi merely over- ' 
reacted on ticcasions. | 

_ i 

E9ut Jethrnalani's j 
argument cut no ice | 
with judge Pradhan. He j 
conceded that Ameeta ! 
and Sanjay were in- ' 

* volved in an illicit rela- 
I tionship, but that "mo- 
5 live" (on which the CBI 
? based its murder theory) 

' alone was not strong 
enough to establish their 
involvement in the con¬ 
spiracy to bump off Syed 
Modi. “The mere exist¬ 
ence of motive is, by it¬ 
self, not an incriminat¬ 
ing circumstance; mo¬ 
tive, by itself, is not 
much..the judge i 
opined. Just as the prosecution chose 
to read out only those portions from 
Ameeta's diaries and missives which 
revealed her amorous links with San¬ 
jay, judge Pradhan loo selectively 
emphasised those passages which 
showed that she continued to cniov 
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physical relations with Modi, despite 
her closeness to Singh. He chose to 
ignore those very parts which had 
made people sit up only two weeks 
ago, when Samant had read them 
aloud in court. Some samples from 
Ameeta's diary: ‘Today S2 (code 
name for Sanjay Singh) enjoyed for 
first time, second time. I have never 
seen him like that before (23 Febru¬ 
ary, 1986).*' And another entry on 16 
February, 1986: “The night was 
memorable. Called on me again at 
midnight. Today was unusual, sent 
raptures, ecstasy...’* Judge Pradhan, 
on the other hand, alluded to a diary 
entry of Ameeta’s made sometime in 
mid-January, 1986, when Modi was 
supposed to have played a match 
against one Vimal, to prove he?r “deep 
concern for Modi”: “Had an awful 
night as far as sleep was concerned. 1 
was having total body pain. The agony 
of having lost and the anxiety of Mod- 

I i*s match against Vimal was practically 
eating me...” When Modi ultimately 
won the match, the judgement records 
how Ameeta expressed her “delicate 
feelings of love and affection ”: “I 
hnally swore the worst and that was to 
have nothing to do w'ith S2 even if it 
meant our relationship finally broke 
off. After Modi’s match finished on 
15/12,15/11, he came and touched me. 
It felt lovely, but this time my stakes 
were high. 1 was upset but did not dare 
to show it to him. I was wondering 
what was in store for me. After he 
changed, etc., we came home for ten 
minutes. He became demanding 
again. 1 gave in, because he was too 
happy to be upset...” Again on 28 
January, 1986: “Came home and to¬ 
day we decided to cook. We made 
kichidi, which was real yum for a first 
attempt. We were happy and made 
love before we went into deep slumber 
clinging to each other..Her entry 
on 24 February, 1986, 

I reads, “Had a ball in the 
l^d. I just did not feel 
like leaving the warmth 
1 was getting from Modi, 
sleeping so close. ’ 

While admitting that 
Ameeta’s diaries re¬ 
vealed that Modi time 
and again expressed his 
resentment and suspi¬ 
cion over her proximity 
to Sanjay Singh, which 
led to qu&rrels, the 
judgement observes, 

“All the fights apd quar¬ 
rels, that make the wear 
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and tear of married life, somehow got 
sorted out.” For example, Ameeta’s 
diary recording of 19 March, 1986, 
shows that Modi had admitted to her 
that he had either visited a brothel or a 
massage parlour in London during a 
recent trip to London, apparently to 
get even with her. 

I n a similar vein, judge Pradhan has 
sought to vindicate Ameeta’s cold¬ 
ness and animosity towards the Modi 
family—which was played up by the 
prosecution to prop up its thesis that 
everything was over between the 
Modis and Ameeta. Regarding the 
CBI’s contention that she did not stay 
with her in-laws but instead put up in a 
hotel in Gorakhpur when she went to 
attend Modi’s burial, the judgement 
deemed that this was understandable 
in the context of the marriage being an 
inter-religious one, and therefore, 
“not palatable to Modi's family”. 
Similarly, the judge felt that Ameeta’s 
not attending the majlis ceremony 
held at Modi’s parental home was 
justified on the ground that this was 
purely a religious ritual and Ameeta 
was not bound to participate in it 
because she hadn’t converted herself 
to Islam after marriage. 

Much weightage was given by the 
CBl to a statement reportedly made 
by Sanjay Singh to Ameeta’s mother 
that he would “silence Modi in his own 
way” ostensibly because the going had 
^ot tough for him and Ameeta. The 
judgement, however, does not con¬ 
strue this remark as indicative of 
Singh’s desire or intention to liquidate 
Modi. Referring to four specific letters 
penned by Modi to Ameeta between 
March and April, 1984, judge Pradhan 
inferred that Modi was always favour¬ 
ably disposed towards Singh, and had 
even once expressed his gratitude to 
Sanjay for “having taught him to live 
and socialise”. There 
was enough material to 
conclude that Sanjay 
Singh had dispelled 
Modi’s suspicions on his 
involvement with 
Ameeta on more than 
one occasion, and there¬ 
fore, the statement in 
question could also 
mean that he intended 
to deal with Modi in his 
own way, as he had 
done in the past. On the 
crucial charge made by 
the prosecution that 
Sanjay Singh had hatch¬ 
ed the conspiracy to kill 


SywIModl 



Modi along with Akhilesh at Yatrik 
Hotel in Allahabad sometime in June 
1988, the judgement observed that the 
testimonies recorded merely indicate 
that Singh and Akhilesh were staying 
there to campaign for V.P. Singh, who 
was contesting the parliamentary elec- 



A m atta Modi coming out of ih# 
courtroom: the agony la over 

tions. The judge also (dismissed all the 
other facts garnered by the CBI in 
support of the conspiracy theory. 
Ameeta’s capacity to love toth Modi 
and Sanjay Singh equally. Modi’s 
favourable disposition towards Singh 
and the lack or even a shred of dir^ 
evidence to suggest that Sanjay and 
Ameeta were involved in a conspiracy 
clinched the judgement in their 
favour. 

But on what grounds have Akhilesh 
Singh and the others been convicted? 
The major premise is the statement of 
Abdul Khalik, who owned the white 
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Maniti van (MYG 999), which was 
allegedly used as the getaway vehicle 
by the assassins. Khalik, a contractor 
from Maldwani in Nainital district, 
said that Akhilesh Singh had bor¬ 
rowed it from him for some '^urgent 
work*’, giving him in exchi^e 
his Maniti Gypsy. The 
van and its number plate 
were subsequently iden¬ 
tified by a rickshaw- 
puller, Kishon Bahadur, 
who was present on the 
spot of the murder. The 
second round of the trial 
will conunence on 26 
September, when 
Akhilesh and his accom¬ 
plices will have to de¬ 
fend themselves. But 
with Sanjay and Ameeta 
out of the scene, public 
as well as media interest 
in the case is bound to 
peter out, the likes 

of which Lucknow 


Tho PM with Sanjay Slfiili: 
InadNamma 


never witnessed before. 

Meanwhile, Sanjay Singh is playing 
his cards close to his chest. The 
consensus political opinion in Luck¬ 
now is that the favourable judgement 
notwithstanding, his political career 
has suffered a serious setback. The UP 
Janata Dal is dominated by Mulayam 
Singh Yadav and A jit Sin^, and the 
former has made no bones of his 
resentment towards Sin^ by first 
denying him a nomination to the 
Rajya Sabha last March and a Vidhan 
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l^ut witt the^Prime ob]&$e? 





Sjogb tin ^ I^Vmiwer 

inel^n in l Upioii CMbimib 

N(0t siirpi^aiagi;. . receiotly*^. 

imyt Swt^ lufP h 
qiendiog most of iiis jttme h. ^ 
catritai those days.. And Singh’s 
suppmrtets in the Jaimta Did am 
^ring no effoits to convince dm 
Prime hfinister to inciwle Ms lelO' 
tive in the Union Conned ai mius. 
ters. 

A powerhil groop of Janata Dal 
MPs have akeady met seinoc party 






leadem and Imve toqpestesttbeni to 
.press fm $att^y Siai^^hichisioa 
m dw Unkm Cabmet. Their .argu¬ 
ment is that ^n|p bad. deme a lot 
for the Jamta.pal imd aaiong 
tim i|mt ImnUhe 

.'OPpmlririii.' MoMriri. as e^mis 


later proved. $aiij|i^ Sh^ ym 
tfWA penmed to % down fair lifo 
for the ^,.Frime hforii'; 

ter. .ISitih was dfot at 

during foe pariiamentaiy electieitt 
.in Ameilii last Moveqtber.) These ' 
have e«^ dediled to meet 
V.P. Siiigh to pnrsMe' foe esse. 

But foere is ittofoer ffibqp 
foe Jannfo vfoicht ^ve^^ 

opposb«foej(foaoffoakiiD^$^^ 
Slni|foaUnfonfii|nbim.,lfopi^^ - 
mit menfoeis fofoide at least two. 
youeg MPs. who were muie vmp' ‘ 
close to foe Prime Nfinister bfo . 
have iriden foam pace npw. The. 
n^n. thrust of their can^a^ < 
against Sanjay Sitfoh it that tboufo 
foe laturh namelm been deoed '■ 
by the courts m foe Syed Modi 
murder case, nonefoetesshts ioelii'. 
skm in foe goverammit wfo give foe 
Congres8<U & to b^ foO 

regim whfa, Vfhat is moK, foe 
anti-Smijay lobby hM been main-, 
taining that foe Prime, hfinisfof ' 
would do weB not to promote, foe ' 
interests Of Us rdafoes, lesthefae 
aocHsed of nepotism. 

The Congrmsfl) too has laiiit-.,,'. 
died a concerted can^iai^ agfout.. 
Sanjay Sngh. Though foe pa«% 
Ugh command is yet to react to foie 
recent jodgemmt, myiuiy Cong^\. 
s(l) MPs have demaadM that foe ' 
<31. wfaidi .had investigBCed- fod - 
case, apped ifgjfoist it in the ABn^.^ 
habad High Court. Acopirtiiig^lfo > 
foeni, foe hotim mUistry is prforifo', 
Ug the CBI to drop foe caseAfos 
allegation, say' Sahjay .Sat|)|i Ssr^', 
ppetins, nfoicitis baadOas and ' 
tforiHy fltotivattid..' 

Meanwhile, ^hoe Minfotiio Vllt.f 
Sirigh, hna kept everydriw 
mmssin*.-, -.^i- 




Paiishad nomination a month later. 
Given the caste equations in UP, 
Yadav, who is the undisputed leader 
of the backwards, who are themselves 
emerging as a powerful political lob¬ 
by. wouldn’t really like to see a 
Thakur getting an upper hand in the 
state’s politics. Besides, Singh’s own 


personality hasn’t exactly endeared 
him to even the Jan Morcha members 
in the state. But if Us proven msili- 
ence and propensity to worm his way 
into the hearts of the powers-that-be 
are an indication, Singh could resur¬ 
rect himself, e 
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Mo Bier knows best 

And no, she’s not retiring, after all 


S O, after the touching farewell, 
the parting advice, the goodbye 
kiss—she stayed on. Mother 
j Teresa respected the choice of the 
j electoral college and decided against 
•; relinquishing charge of the Missionar- 
' ies of Charity. Even though the Pope 
! had granted her permission to retire 
I due to ill'hcalth. 

I For the si.xth con.secutive term, 
j Mother Teresa was re-elected superior 
i general—the post she has held since 
I 1961—of the order she founded four 
j decades ago. How^ever, Father Van 
Exem, framer of the congregation’s 
constitution, specified that she could 
not assume office till the Pope ratified 
her re-election. Each time the Mother 
was re-elected, permission was neces¬ 
sary because the constitutional clause, 
stating that a superior-general cannot 
continue for more than two consecu- 
: tive terms, had to be waived. “For 
I many of us it is a surprise,’’ said 
I Monsignor Francis Gomes, repre- 
j sentative of the Archbishop of Calcut- 
' ta, who presided over the five-hour 
secret proceedings. “But then, it is 
God’s will.” And once again. Mother 
Teresa bowed acquiescence. 

Earlier, too, in 1948, Sister Teresa 
had answered God’s call: “1 want you 
to serve me among the poorest of the 
poor.” She moved out of the Loreto 
cloister and into the slums of central 
Calcutta. Starting out all alone, she 
built the order that now has 3.000 
committed workers in 410 establish¬ 
ments worldwide. And since 25 April, 
when the guiding spirit announced her 
retirement, the world has been specu¬ 
lating about her successor. 

The successor had to be chosen 
from the six-member top council, by 
an electoral college. Sister Agnes, 
Mother Teresa’s first disciple and 
assistant-general of the congregation, 
was the strongest favourite. But in this 
election, following “an amendment 
from the Vatican”, all except one 
member of the last council were drop¬ 
ped and a new four-member council 
formed. And Sister Agnes was conspi¬ 
cuous by her absence. 

This major reshuffle r'lised quite a 
few eyebrows. After all, the Mother 
calls Agnes her ‘second self. The 
19-year-old Subhasini Das had simply 
walked into her mentor’s life one day 


in 1949, when she had been struggling 
to cope singlehanded with the slumd- 
wellers of Motijheel. She took the 
Mother’s name—Agnes (jonxa Bojax- 
hiu before she became Sister Teresa— 
and helped her build the world s most 
, famous missionary order. Till now, 
j whenever the Mother was away, 
j Agnes was in charge. Deeply spiritual 
I and publicity-shy, Agnes was voted 
j first councillor in 1985, despite being 
I known as a mediocre administrator, 
i This reputation might have been 
behind her ouster from the second-in¬ 
command status in the 1979 election. 
And though Mother Teresa’s prefer- 
ance seems clear from the fact that she 
took Agnes with her to receive the 
Nobel Peace Piize, she had not voted ! 
for Agnes, in the election that same I 
year. j 

So administrative abilities might be j 

Mother TeffWM:ltapfiyr0turiis I 



top priority. Fhat explains keeping 
Sister Priscilla Lewis, former secret¬ 
ary-general and number three in the 
order, in the new council. Agnes has 
been replaced by Sister Federick, of 
Malta, who was the regional super¬ 
visor in the United States. Third in 
line is Sister Joseph Michael, till now 
the regional supervisor in Rome. The 
fourth councillor is Sister Monica, 
who was in charge in flolland. 

"Looks like they want an all-white 
cast,” says a convent teacher. Not 
really. Monica is a Bengali and Priscil¬ 
la an Anglo-Indian. Besides, Sister 
Andrea Bonk, excluded from the new 
council, was a Polish-German. 
However, judging from the global 
exposure of the chosen faces, the | 
order does seem to have an eye on the j 
international scene. But, other than I 
Agnes, the dropped councillors—Sis- | 
ters Shanti D Souza, Dorothy Francis, j 
Caniillus Pereira and Andrea Bonk— 
all had international experience. So, 
why this sudden .shake-up? 

‘T he congregation is turning corpo¬ 
rate,” explains a volunteer worker. 
Possible. Mother Teresa will delegate 
her responsibilities to the councillors 
and remain “an institutional figure¬ 
head”. And, probably the emphasis 
on corporate efficiency has led to this 
reshuffling. In the baigain, the order 
might have deviated somewhat from 
its constitution which specifies God’s 
work and the good of society as 
determinants for votes. 

This stress on efficiency might have 
necessitated Mother Teresa’s re- 
election. A New York Governor had 
once said: “When the only living saint 
asks you for something, how can you 
refuse?” However, that after 40 years 
of sustained applause, the order still 
needs the charisma of a figurehead to 
hold it together, might not be a happy 
sign. “1 was expecting to be free, but 
God has other plans,” the Mother 
commented. 

And, from the enormous changes 
sprung upon the order, the plans are 
not quite clear. Not surprisingly, a 
cartoon front-paged by a leading Ben¬ 
gali daily showed someone reading 
about this election in the papers and 
exclaiming: “Dear God! Politics in 
Thy Kingdom too!” • 

JUiCamOev Smt/OricuUa 
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Cat act HM?2‘69A 




Acccssoncs shown in the picture 
are not part of standard c<]uipnient 


A Limousine lo every oilier car 



ingaman l>y ike company kekeepsP 





Simple as it may seem, judging a man by the company he 
ka‘ps isn i easy since it means you have to judge the company 
itself 

One possible shortcut is by casting a quick glance over the 
cars parked in the driveway. And if they happen to be Contessas 
your problem is solved. Because the Conlessa speaks volumes 
about the people who possess it. 

A 1.8 litre Isuzu engine is an indication of 
power. 

Five forward gears, including an overdrive, demonstrate an 


ability to perform at high speeds. 

An impressively responsive steering confirms complete 
control. 

Power disc brakes express the ability to respond swiftly and 
surely in times of crisis. 

.And, of course, a plush interior, an independent suspension 
and air conditioning point to an appreciation of the finer things 
in life. 

But there’s much more to the Contessa So why not get in 
touch with us. And judge for yourself. 



Mtsissncg Q' 




Speaking out 


It cost Lt. Gen. Sardeshpande his job 


T he bureaucracy can be bru¬ 
tally unforgiving. Especially 
when it comes to dealing 
with individuals who 
threaten to expose the sys¬ 
tem. The Indian Army's Lieutenant 
General S.C. Sardeshpande realised 
this a little too late. Maving won a 
number of battles, he perhaps pre¬ 
sumed that his carcei could also sur¬ 
vive a skirmish with the military 
bureaucracy. Events, however, 
proved him wrong and a brilliant 
career spanning 34 long years was 
prematurely terminated this August. 

His dismissal had ev-1 
erything to do with the | 

Indian misadventure in ^ 

Sri Lanka. The bung- 
lings and the strategic 
short-sightedness of the 
Indian military high 
command in the 'peace 
keeping* operations are 
fast becoming history— 
but a history the army 
top brass is understand¬ 
ably not too keen to 
record, far less to publi¬ 
cise. The problem with 
Lt. Gen. Sardeshpande 
was that he was not the 
type to play ball. As 
chief of staff (COS) of 
the Indian Peace Keep¬ 
ing Force (IPKF) head¬ 
quarters in Madras, Sar¬ 
deshpande had openly 
clashed with his higher- 
ups. And as the general 
officer commanding 
(GOC), 54 Division, in 
charge of Jaffna, he had 
exposed the strategic 
weakness of Indian 
military planning. 

Lt. Gen. Sardeshpande was posted 
as GOC, 54 Div, because he had 
considerable experience in counter¬ 
insurgency operations in the north¬ 
east. He had been awarded the A %^SM 
for his tenure as an Assam Rifles DIG 
in Nagaland. When he went to Jaffna 
in January 1988, the Tamil guerrillas 
had just been,j^eared from the penin¬ 
sula town bmiietained control of the 
adjoining areas. It was a tense period 


for the Indian ‘peace-keepers’, who 
were routinely ambushed, shot in the 
back and blasted by mines. The army 
was fighting with its hands tied behind 
its back and the troops were taking a 
terrible beating. But not a single 
jawan or officer questioned the deci¬ 
sion to go into battle. Tlie army’s job 
was to obey. Scores of young officers, 
most of them in their early twenties, 
fell to enemy bullets while leading 
their troops. Gradually, and at great 
cost, the Indian soldiers managed to 
bring down the level of LTTE violence 
to a point where elections could be 


held and a semblance of civil order 
restored. 

The task of the IPKF was made 
even more difficult since the LTTE, 
no matter how murderous it might 
have been, was secretly revered by the 
Tamils of &i Lanka. TTie LTTE supre¬ 
mo, Prabhakaran, had become a cult 
figure. The experiences of Vietnam 
and insurgency in the north-east had 
amply demonstrated how military 


power alone can never win a war in 
such circumstances. And this is pre¬ 
cisely what Sardeshpande had pointed 
out. He felt that military operations in 
the Tamil-dominated areas of Sri 
Lanka should be just one strand in the 
Indian grand strategy. He repeatedly 
told his bosses that India must launch 
a large-scale, concerted psychological 
operation aimed at winning over the 
Lankan Tamils, against the highly 
successful LTTE propaganda effort. 

J ust as the idea of a Naga nation¬ 
state had been countered by the 
granting of statehood to 
Nagaland, Sardesh¬ 
pande felt that Indian 
intervention in north¬ 
eastern Sri Lanka could 
succeed only if it man¬ 
aged to project a credi¬ 
ble, viable alternative to 
the Eelam idea. He be¬ 
lieved that the IPKF was 
only further isolating it¬ 
self by just killing LTTE 
militants and lamented 
the fact that Indian poli¬ 
cy-makers were not pre¬ 
pared to hear what the 
Sri Lankan Tamils had 
to say. He wanted Indi¬ 
an strategists to start 
large-scale, rehabilita¬ 
tion and relief work to 
divert the attention of 
the local Tamils. As it 
turned out, however, In¬ 
dia could never prove 
that it was genuinely 
concerned about prote¬ 
cting the interests of the 
Tamils. In the end, the 
IPKF packed up and 
went home, leaving a de¬ 
bilitated LTTE to ward off the brutal, 
all-out attacks by the Sri Lankan 
military. 

A number of senior Indian Army 
officers had foreseen precisely such a 
despairing denouement but few had 
spoken out. Sardeshpande, however, 
was different. As GOC, Jaffna, he had 
tried his best to build bridges with the 
local people, had formed a Civil 
Affairs Cell which heard complaints 



Lt. Gen. Sardeshpande was dismissed 
because as GOC, Jaffna, he had exposed 
the bunglings and the strategic 
short'sight^ness of the Indian military 
high command in the Sri Lankan 
operations 
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pande felt that officers and men at 
the IPKF* headquarters in Madras 
were losing faith in the system and 
that this trend had to be countered. In 
late October \9m. the IPKF. C'OS. 
wrote to the army chief in New Delhi, 
saying that if the reimbursements were 
not made, he should either be relieved 
of his present assignment, or, if that 
was not possible, to accept his prema¬ 
ture retirement from the army. 

Fhe reimbursements lor rents paid 
might appear to be small thing in the 
aimy’s granil scheme, but it reflected 
much more Here was the FPKF wag¬ 
ing war in a (oieign country and yet 
the army top brass could not satisfac¬ 
torily s«>lvc such a small administrative 
problem. Bui no mailer what Sardesh- 
pande did, the army high command 
did not respond. Finally, in March this 
year, the IPKF returned tiom Sn 
l.anka and in April,Saideshpandc was 
promoted to Lieutenant General and 






ing his application tor prematuTe re¬ 
tirement and forgot abotn the whole 
thing. 

A month later, ! f. Gen. SarJesh 
pande was Ncrvcd wnh a prcinaluic 
retirement order which said that 
earlier application lor ’he- same had 
been accepted I h^^ was iht. sack. And 
the general, not kni'Wing what to dt>. 
filecl a statuioiv curnpLimt eN}'!ainin>:. 
the details ot the casr hi his letter, he 


pointed out that wlui^ 
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India failed to prove that It was concern<^ 
at>out protecting the interest* of tiNe 
Lankan Tamils. In the end, the IPK F 
returned home, leaving a debilitated LTTC: 
to ward off the brutal attacks by the Sli 
Lankan Army 


against Indian soldiers and he tried to 
prove to the locals that the IPKF was 
tiot their enemy. The idea was to win 
the “hearts and minds" of the Lankan 
Tamils. But it was the LITE which 
was winning this battle since the IPKF 
failed in its public relations efforts. 
Sardeshpcinde had protested and even 
threatened to return the U YSM award 
conferred on him for his services in 
Jaflna. 

After 14 months m Jaffna. Sardesh- 
pande w'as transferred as chief of staff 
(COS) to the IPKF headquarters m 
Madras, flere he carnc up against yet 
another problem that suggested that 
the system was not working properly. 
Ihe IPKF headquarters had been 
raised in April 1988 with a total 
strength of 350 officers and other 
personnel. Initially, Madras was de¬ 
clared .1 peace station'for the IPKF, 
and the soldiers who could not get 
military accommodation took cisilian 
residential quaiters on rent as is the 
procedure in all peace stations. Sar- 
Jeshpaiide, when he took over, found 
that a number of his officers and men 
had not been able to obtain permis¬ 
sion for hiiing houses even though 
they had brought their families to 
Madras and admitted their children to 
local schoi^ls. All senior officers, on 
the other hand, had been given official 
accommodation and. Sardeshpande 
felt that this was not fair. 

A s an officer, one of the first things 
he had been tauglil was that the 
welfare ot subordinates came first, 
livery general knows that armymen 
arc prepared to lay down their lives, 
but expect that they and their families 
would he looked after during peace 
time. At the IPKF headqurters, 
however, this age-old les.son seemed 
to have been conveniently forgotten. 
For 8-9 months, junior and non¬ 
commissioned officers (NCOs) had 
been paying steep rents out of their 
meagre earnings but the army high 
command was nut respionding to Sar- 
deshpande's desperate messages. 
Finally, in June 1989 the army top 
brass declared that Madras was not a 
peace station but a 'field area’ and no 
reimbursements would be made to 
officers and men who had hired c^il 
quarters. 

This was patently unfair. For, there 
were many IPKF personnel who had 
been reimbursed or had got official 
accommodation. Some IPKF officers 
even challenged the decision in court 
while other young officers were open¬ 
ly cursing their superiors. Sardesh- 

SIMMY 


transferred to the army headquarters 
in New Delhi as director general 
(Infantry). In June, he was suddenly 
asked if he wished to pursue his 
request for premature retirement. 
Taken aback, Sardeshpande pointed 
out that his request had been con¬ 
ditional. Since he was no loncer the 
COS, IPKF, the quesiton of seeking 
retirement was no longer valid. Me 
then wrote an official letter withdraw¬ 


around the same time he had been . 
served with the premature retirement ' 
order. Any other person wv>uld have 
gone to the courts But I T. Gen. 
Sardeshpande didn't take such a step 
since he believes that the army should 
sort out its internal piol'Icms Me has 
done his bit. Now, he (eels that his 
fellow officers must .stand up and leain ' 
to speak out before it is too late.# i 

tndnnll Bjmerfie/New DeUti 

^ . . ... 






SPECIAL REPORT 


In the name 
of Ra m 

The BJP prepares to do battle with 
the government 


ow It scorns to be the 
BJP’s (Bharativa Janata 
Party) turn to got tough 
\\ith the National Front 
government. And what’s 
worse, the party has chosen to register 
it.s unhappiness at a time when the 
Raja finds himself m the worst tremble 
ever since he assumed i>ffice. The law 
and order situation in the country ha., 
deteriorated what with the iinli- 
Mandal Commission stir spreading 
throughout the country, while the 
Punjab and Kashmir problems are no 
nearer solution. I'he economy shows 
no signs of lovikmg up, either. In such 
a scenario, the desertion of the BJP 
would be the worst thing to happen to 
V.P. Singh. But if the party's dissatis¬ 
faction with the government s vvoikmg 
is anything to go by, such a situation 
may well arise. 

Earliei. all talk ol withdiawing the 


I BJP's “critical support” to the Dal reg- 
■ ime came from hardliners like Shanta 
I Kumar and Sunderlal Patvva. But now 
I party president L.K. /Xdvani has also 
1 begun to .send out warning signals to 
I the government. Not without reason, 
j rhe provocations have been plenty. 

I First, the removal of Jagmohan as the 
j Governor of Jammu and Kashmir, de- 
I spite the BJP’s known preference for 
I the man. Oihei points i>f disagree- 
i merit followed soon. The party was 
i livid when Om Prakash C'hautala was 
reinstated as Haiyana chief minister, 
despite the Meham incident. But the 
BJP decided to stand by the National 
Front during ns moment of crisis, any¬ 
way. More recently, the BJP has been 
irked by the government’s insensitivity 
in reviving the Mandal Commission 
Report and implementing its recom¬ 
mendations without con.sLilfmg the 
party and its stami (or the absence of 






Advani and Vajpayee at a BJP rally: 
growing in strength 

it) c»n the highly volatile Ram Jan- 
mabhoiimi issue. 

But It was the Mandal C ommission 
Report and Ram Janmabhoomi which 
d«>minated proceedings at the throe- 
day study camp (or BJP MPs and 


The coming cohfratitanon ri The BJP and the government will clash 



THE MANDAL WAR 


The BJP IS in the awkward situation of 
having to go along with the Mandal 
Commission though it detes’.s the idea. 



V.P. SINGH’S 
UNPOPULARITY 

“We have the 
responsibility but no 
power," Advani told 
Sunday two months ago. 
Now, the BJP is tiring of 
taking the rap for V.P. 
Singh’s mistakes. 



STATEHOOD FOR DELHI 

The BJP feels let down by the 
government's refusal to 
grant Delhi statehood. 
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MLAs held in Bangalore. The general 
mood was best summed up thus: “We 
sincerely want that this government 
should last its full term but it would be 
a monumental folly on its part to pre¬ 
sume that It can take <uir support for 
granted for all time to come/’ 

The camp, the fourth such held by 


the BJP so far, was part ot a concerted 
effort of the party to carve out a dis¬ 
tinctive indentity for itself. “We want 
to be different from other political 
parties” said BJP general secretary, 
Kedar Nath Sahni. “We want the peo¬ 
ple to judge us on the basis of our 
performance in the states wc rule, the 
assemblies there and in the Parlia¬ 
ment.” 

The mood of introspection, howev¬ 
er, could not mask the truth that the 
rift between the BJP and the Janata 
Dal had become far more serious. 
And that the two parties seemed to be 
moving tow'ards a showdown on 30 
October, when BJP would commence 
construction of the Sri Ram temple at 
the disputed Ram JanambhoomL''Bab- 
ri Masjid site. While the shilanyas 
ceremony had been coordinated by 
senior members of the Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad (VHP), this time the lop ' 
leadership of the BJP will dominate | 
the show. And the stage seems set for ; 
a confrontation. | 

Advani has announced that he vsill i 
participate in a l(),fX)0 kilometre nuh \ 
yatra, from Somnath to Ayodhya. 
Covering 300 kilometres a day. the 
yatris will pass through eight states, 
mobilising support for the temple con- | 
struction. Advani has invited all party | 
MPs and MLAs to join the kar seva \ 
which will follow the rath yatra 

Advani’s message was clear. If the ; 
Raja persisted in his attempts to win ! 
votes by fragmenting Hindu society 


with such weapons as the Mandal j 
Commission Report, the BJP would 
go all out to unite Jlindus on the Ram 
Janmabhoomi issue. 

While Advani promises a “peaceful 
satyagraha ' at Ayodhya, others fear 
that the situation may well take a vio- | 
lent turn, llie Uttar Pradesh chief i 
minister, Mulayam Singh Yadav, for | 
one, has warned the BJP that if court ! 
orders arc violated, he will crack down 
in his usual no nunsense manner. 
V.P. Singh seems to have given a carte 
blanche to Yadav to deal with the 
situation as he sees fit, And the fact 
that Yadav has the support of Chan¬ 
dra Shekhar us well makes him a for¬ 
midable force to contend with, as far 
as the BJP is concerned. But the party 
can take some comfort from the fact 
that Chandra Shekhar spoke in its 
favour at the meeting of the Commit- j 
tee on Communal Harmony. i 

T he BJP’s stand on the Ram Jan- ! 

mabhoomi issue is clear There is ; 
little to be said in favour of wanting 
for a court verdict. High Court deci- i 
sion on several such contentious cases j 
as the Shah Banu one have been nuili- j 
fied by subsequent orders c>f the Sup- | 
reme CJourt. So, what guarantee is I 
there that the dispute will end with the • 
court judgement? ; 

But it was left to BJP vice- ; 
president, Vijayaraje Scindia to take i 
up Mulyani Singh Yadav’s challenge. I 
Said the Rajmata: Tf Mr Mulayam i 



THE KASHMIR MUDDLE 

Ever since Jagmohan was 
removed, the BJP 
has been appalled by the 
regime’s Kashmir policy. 


MULAYAM SINGH 
YADAV 

The BJP regards his 
objection to the temple 
construction as 
pandering to Muslims 


RAM JANMABHOOMI 

The big one. The BJP’s best hope of victory 
lies in a Hindu wave over the temple—V.P. 
Singh can’t let this happen. 
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had cautioned the govemmenf^ 

BJPpresident L.K. Advani on the Mandal Commission report and the 
party's Tsith ydtrd programme . 


Q: IVimir Minister V.P. Singh has 
recently said thaf in case the BJP 
svithdravvs support, the President 
will be free to invite the Congressil) 
to form the government. Do you 
foresee such developments in the 
near future? 

A: li is his style fa make such 
statements. All I can say is that 
whether it be hts earliei statement 
about the possibility of a national 
government or the episode of his 
resignation or this one -such 
things should nt>t be done at ttie 
level of a Pome Minister, I have 
met many of his colledgues in the 
government who feel unhappy that 
the responses of the Prime Minister 
should be of this nature. Mis state¬ 
ments contribute to a sense of 
uncertainly and thereby undermine 
the efficacy of the government. 

Q: But do you think V.P. Singh is 
prepared to go to the people? Has 
he lost credibility? 

A: 1 would not like to speculate oi 
make comments which would seem 
a subjective assessment of his per¬ 
sonality. All I can say is that his 
own colleagues are noi happy with 
the consequences such utteiances 
have for the country. 

Q: Do you think events are leading 
upto the announcement of a mid¬ 
term poll? V.P. Singh has already 
said he is prepared to sit in the 
Opposition... 

A: Look at it thi*; way: w^hen this 
government assumed power there 
was the doubt whether a minority 
government supported by two 
ideologically different parties 
would last. Then came fhe resigna¬ 
tion of Devi Lai and the scepticism 
returned. It is also true that 
whenever there has been a false 
step taken by the government we 
have not hesitated to criticise it- 
be it Rubiuya episode, the Jagmo- 
han affair or their assessment ot 
Mann or the ULFA. And every- 
time people ask us; why aie you 
$upporting the government then? 
Why are you not withdrawing sup¬ 
port? 


Most of them may be pertificni 
questions but the mere fact that 
they are being asked and answered 
has also contributed to a sense of 
uncertainty. I will not deny that. 
But that was only till the Mandal 
<^m^missiou. I think the way they 
have about handling the Man- 
tial C\>mmission has introduced a 
more serious dimension. 

Q: Don't you think some problems 
like Kashmir and Punjab were in¬ 
herited by the government? 

A: Yes, they have been there. 
These and to some extent the 
problems on the economic front. 
We have pointed out to the Q^n- 
gress(I) in particular that they have 
no right to complain. We (the BJP) 
certainly have. To that extent we 
have been defending the govern- 


V.P. Singh’s 
statemfents ^ 

contributetoa ! J 

sense 

of uncertainty | / I 

and thereby j 

undermine the ; 

efficacy of L 

the government 

ment against the Congress(I). But 
it has been impossible to defend 
the government on the Mandal 
Commission. It is a matter on 
which both the BJP and the Marx¬ 
ist parties cautioned the govern¬ 
ment not to go ahead without 
consultation or without analysing 
the consequences. Wc were alive to 
the problems that its total imple¬ 
mentation would create. The BJP 
has been unanimous in its conde¬ 
mnation of the Mandal report» 


I 
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Q; Could the developments over 
Mandal Commission or the hatindi- 
llng of the Bam Janntabhoomi iasue 
he^me a flashpoint for the BJP? 
Ai I would not use the word but 1 
have said the same thing quite 
sharply in Madras and harshly in 
Bhopal. I have said that the gov¬ 
ernment ought to find out why, 
while it took iwo-and-a-half years 
for the cheers for Rajiv to be 
converted into jeers, in this case 
the change has come about in 
months. Why? I do think the deci¬ 
sion to implement the Mandal 
Commission report on the one 
hand and the 15 August speech of 
the Prime Minister on the other 
have amtributed to bringing dowm 
the credibility of the government 
very steeply. 

Q: It is felt the rath yatra you are 



undertaking Is intendi^ to counte# 
the caste division created by Ite 
Mandal Commission report? 

A: People forgej y/c ha4 
announced the 30 October pro^ 
ramme three-four months ago. Fdr. 
a long tithe 1 had been thinking 61 
undertaking some ppgramnt^ to 
proje^ the party’s viewpoint in 4 
more comprehensive manner. But 
1 don’t blame anyone for relatii^ 
the two things because niy. 
announcement came a, fortnight 
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iaffer the Prime Miiii^ter’s 
V announcement on the Mandai 
: Commission; But the actual posi¬ 
tion is ttat the two are not related. 

Ot t%i^t ypu think that the Muslim 
t^ers are relatively quiet on the 
iMe? 

A: Yes, I have a feelina the Mus¬ 
lims are reconciled. Had it not 
been for pseudo-secularists like 
Mulayam Singh Yadav, who are 
inciting and provoking people, 
there would not have been any 

K oblems. The intensity of Hindu 
Hing is understood and appreci¬ 
ated and by and large, 1 feel there 
should be no problems on 30 
October. 

Q: But the Prime Minister seems to 
have given the Uttar Pradesh chief 
mintster a free hand to deal with the 
problem? 

A; 1 do not know. According to me 
the Prime Minister has twice said 
that he does not approve of it 
(Mulayam Singh's handling of the 
Ram Janmabhoomi issue) and that 
he was unhappy about it. He said 
he would restrain him (Mulayam 
Singh Yadav) but that is not hap¬ 
pening. 

Q: What will the BJP’s stance be if 
elections are announced? Some BJP 
office-bearers have said that the 
party will maintain an Independent 
Identity. 

A: It will depend on so many 
factors. The scenario has been 
changing so rapidly. Even two or 
three months before the last elec¬ 
tion, nobody knew what the 
strategy would be. So, for any 
party to say that it would fight the 
elections alone would not be a 
correct iissessment. 

Q; Are you confldeiit that the BJP 
^ iberease its present strength In 
Pm^Hiuyiknt? 

; As JU depends on how the election 
comes upon us. I would not deny 
;. thgt the failures of this government 
f; Would affect our prospects as well. 
TBn ^fs. despite Our attempts to 
J from the govem- 

tUfem by criticising it. Everyone 
, knows we are supporting it and the 
VObdutO we withdraw support it 
: ’;^O0t last. But I know, even three 
eaftier the was a general 
Congress, 
e.is a mid-term poll, the 
it. 


Singh Yadav becomes on obstacle, he 
will have to deal with Lord Hanunian 
since (the construction of the temple) 
is Bhagwan Ram's work." She added 
that the temple would be constructed 
at any cost; the survival or collapse of 
the National Front government was 
irrelevant in this context. Added 
Kcdar Nath Sahni: "Mr Advani has 
already said that Ram Janmabhoomi 
could become a flashpoint for us. And 
if Mulayam Singh does what he has 
been threatening to do, then it w'ill 
surely lead to a confrontation." 

Advaiii himself asserted (set inter¬ 
view f- *Aly only concern is that the 
temple should be built at the site 
which IS believed to be the birthplace 
id Ram. And I would like it to be done 
wihtout hinting ihe sensibilities of any 
other section." The BJP president 
pointed out that while the foundation 
stone has been laid at the main gate 
{sin^fui die proposed temple, 

the sanctum sanctorum {liiifhti ^rilui) 
will come up exactly where the Hindu 
idi.)ls arc placed inside the temple 
musjnl 

But if that IS done, the entire ex¬ 
isting siriictLire will have ti> be de¬ 
molished. Which IS what the Muslim 
community has been agitating about 
Hut as Advani p\>ints out quieklv, 
'*'lhe proposal of the VHP is not to 
demolish it but to lift it and place it 
elsewheic. This should not hurl the 
sensibilities of anyone." 

('ongrcss(l) spokesman. V.N Gad- 
gil. maintains that the BJP is plaving 
the same game it did before prcvmus 
elcclioiis: appealing to Hindu chauvin¬ 
ism In 1966. there was the cow 
slaughter incident: in 19S4 jal 

processions were taken out: and just 
before the P>S9 poll, the shilumus 
ceremonies were ingamsed all over 
India. 

Unlortunalely. the implementation 
of the .Vtand^l (.'ommissinn Report 
and the boiling over '• the Ram Jan- 
mabhoomi issue have coincided, thus 
diffusing attention somewhat. The 
i BJP’s main objection to the Mandal 
recommendations is that they could 
well lead to a disintegration of the 
Hindu comrnunitv. The party feels — 
w'ith the Congress(I)—that the gov¬ 
ernment's decision could provoke 
. caste holocaust. And that the Raja, in 
an attempt to garner electoral gains, 
has resorted to as cheap a trick as this. 

What IS causing some worry to the 
BJP is that despite the heady gains 
made by it in the general elections, 
nothing has really gone the way the 
party would have liked it to. The in¬ 


flux of refugees fiuin Kaslirnu 
linucs, with the situation m ttic \ ..‘lic . 
getting no belter The Ucih: SL.rc 
hood Hill, the BJP allege^. Srii'.ui 
aged by the Janata Dal ami tbc i '"-r. 
gress(I). The parly's vjew^ i.n li.u 
postpv>nement of Assc-nM.v 
in Punjab, too, have n(»t 'ci a r.-ad 
heed to. 

But now that rlic i-.inv ;♦ i ^ 
announced the .n'- 

me, the Dal has suddenly l;e'. «'riu' v- • 
cerned about the uUcat">ns - t r':. 
BJP. And whether t dispute hr- 

government on the tcnip!.- 
eventually lead to it ['uihrni ou; v'* :i;.- 
alliance with the Nationai f roin 
Advani admitted duiruj i pi< ^ 
fercncc in Delhi th«H mattcis ‘-'.r.. 
indeed, coming a he. id ■ 
he said, "it is incvirahle -?? t'l-. 

dithering attitude cd th' NuTuoi,*! 
1 Front governnicm No 
*; attempt has been inavk- ^oi’., 

! problem during the 'Cv., n 

i months." 

! I here sceins to 6c: a ovj 
! among the parts membe:^ m.i' ■ 

! aiimc m the ne\t ce'-'^ei d c ..6 ■ ■ 

I may be a eo*»d idea. KonIum : ,t. 
I Shaima said "VS'e wil! )M.it up ..o-a 



BJP activists demonstrating against 
the Mandal report: tamhasting the 
government 

dates for almost ail llic seals i 
appeal to the people will be liiat 
both the C.'ongicssH) itiul that .1.-: . ... 
Dal have been tried out thev sl^. 
give a chance to the BJP no v 

And that's v\hou- ihe Ra:r kt.'t 
mabhoomi issue ^.omes ;n The di}' »s 
aware that the oui;, u v.ir i.‘;• l 
substantial clccioi.il gjc’.s iv d a a 
ages to get the majoritv co;uiiM:Mi\ ^ 
Its side. And what better w.tv to i i.l\ 
the Hindus than b\ co:tsiructio; a a 
temple tor Ram. • 

Ritu Sarin/New Delhi 
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THE INV E STI GATOR 

How Cliitra Subramcmiam did it 


S ometimes, when Cliitni Sub- 
r a m a n i a m is in a s c 11 - 
dcpreeaiory mood, she will joke 
about her success. ’You know,*’ she 
will say. “f think my sources weie just 
so surprised to see a pregnant Indian 
woman walking the streets of Stock¬ 
holm. speaking no Swedish at all and 
still hoping to get to the bottom ot 
Bofors that they felt sorry for me." 

It is an attractive image and Sub- 
ramaniam’s reluctance to blow her 
own trumpet has consistentI\ leil peo¬ 
ple to underestimate her At one 
level, she is a good-h>oking. South 
Indian dancer-type in a sari, with a 
young son who was horn in the midst 
of the Bofors controversy 

But there's much more to her than 
that. Subramaniam is also the best 
investigator in Indian journalism to¬ 
day. Whereas the majority of tfiday's 
‘scoops' consist of lies, innuendo and 
politically-motivated fabrications, 
Subramaniam’s Bofors su^ries were 
well-documented, had been verified 
by two independent sources before 
they saw' print, and made no points 
beyond those justified by the evidence 
available. Nor did she see herself as 
the conscience of f e nation or regard 
it neces.sary to leCiUre her readers on 
ethics. 

Her detractors like lo say that she 
was no more than a post office for 
leaks from the Swedish prosecutor’s 
office, but this view ignores two reali¬ 
ties. One: since the focus of the inves¬ 
tigation has shifted to Switzerland, she 
has still come up with scoop after 
scoop—and these could not have 
emanated from the Swedish prosecu¬ 
tor. And two: she did not simply re¬ 
print documents that others had hand¬ 
ed her. She double-checked each re¬ 
velation’, put it into context and then 
decided where to look for the next 
document. 

The results were devastating. Sub- 
ramahiam's stories—more than any¬ 
thing else—sealed the fate of the i^ajiv 
Gandhi government. 

W hy did she do it? Subram miam 
says she had no political mo¬ 
tives. She began investigating the 
story with an open mind and had no 



idea that it would become such a ma¬ 
jor expose When she started out, her 
ideological position was clear (she was 
a .Vtarxisi) but it had little relevance to 
the story 

And she had the backing of her 
husband, C!arlo, an Italian engineer 
she had met when they were both 
students at Stanford. “It was C'arlo 
who taught me the importance of 
proof,” she recalls. “At Stanford, I re¬ 
member he once asked me to prove 
that ten was greater than zero. I told 
him, it was obvious. I Ic said: “May be, 
but can you prove it?' That made me 
realise how important it was lo prove 
everything including things we consid¬ 
er obvious.” 

Carlo subsidised Chitra's travels be¬ 
cause she told him that it was un¬ 
reasonable to expect Indian journal¬ 
ists to have access to large sums of 
money. He thought hers was the right 
cause and that, as a journalist, she had 
an obligation to go where the stoiy 
took her 

Of late, however, he has tired some¬ 
what of Bofors. .And Subramaniam 
too says she wishes that the story 
would come to an end soon. Not only 


has it come to dominate her life but 
she has also—over the last two 
months-'become a controversial fi¬ 
gure. A section of the media believes 
that she compromised her integrity by 
becoming part <)f the investigation. 
And the investigators, in turn, believe 
that she has no business speaking to 
the likes of Arnitabh Buchchan. | 

In the midst of all this has come the 
controversy over her A run Nehru 
story (see Sundays passim) and her 
resignation from the Express. The Ex¬ 
press lobby suggests that she tried to 
involve Nehru to throw the investiga¬ 
tion off the rails. 

And 7'he Independent (which car¬ 
ried her Nehru documents) says that 
the Express sat on her story to protect 
Nehru. Adding to the confusion is the 
somewhat ambiguous role of N. Ram, 
her former editor at The Hindu. 

Subramaniam will tell her side of 
the story next year m her eagerly- 
awaited Penguin book on the Bofors 
scandal. Till then, we will have to be 
content with the interview that fol¬ 
lows. • 


VIrSmghvI 
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Bofbrs and ethics 


Some plain speaking from Ms Subramaniam 


I SimNday: Do >ou consider yourself 
I part of the investigatiiiK team? 
j C'hitra Subramaniam: No. CVrtajnly 
I niU. 

! Q: Why do people have »he impression 
that you are part of the team? 

I A: The decision to cooperate with the 
I investigation was taken by N. Kam, 
when ue were with The Hindu This 
' was announced in the press, f ob)ected 
to this hut It was too late and later, 
j Ram infoimed me that he telt that he 
‘ had a mooil obligation to explain to 
, me why he ha<l done this 
j His explanatu)!! was that the journa¬ 
listic jiiNcstigation into Bt^fors had 
I gone as tar as it could After that, it 
I h.id to he an v^flicial uncsligation and 
1 we wtuild assist th^Mii fonn the 
I side. 

: This vs as very controveisial because 

' I don't think journalists can vollabo- 
I rate with an investigative aim ot the 
! government I objected, amt my 
' objectums are on lecvird. I he ( 'Bl's 
I mandate is not the same as mine, 

i Q: So you did cmiperatc? 

■ A: Well, the impression gamed giound 
; because I came with them. I was asked 
! to ct»me with them. 

t 

i Q: By whom? 

A: By V.P. Singh. 

Q: 1$ this why people like Dr Schmid 
(of the Swiss police) thought you were 
pari of the team? 

A: I w'as never a part of the team. 
Before I had met Schmid with the 
team, I had met him soon after the 
elections as a journalist. 

I have been in touch with Schmid 
as a journalist for two years now. 

1 met Schmid in December and t^'ld 
him that I thought that there would be 
another request (for assistance fiom 
the government) but I made it clear 
that I was a journalist and not a 
Government of India person. 

1 went to India after that. That’s 
when I met V.P. Singh. I like V.P. 
Singh and he wanted me to come with 
the team. I immediately said no'. I 


had a commitment to my family that 1 
would just Ntop all this now 

But I got talked into it. Yt>u can say 
I was weak hut I got talked into it But 
1 was inleiestcd in the story. 

I came here and phoned Schmid 
from Rome aiipoit and said we were 
coming. Ami he said ‘what are >ou 
doing here?’And I said ‘I'm (ust a 
sidekick. I'm not .in investigator 

Q: When you say *we', who do you 
mean? 

A: Mr Madhavan (DlCi.C Bl). Mr 
A run J ait ley (additional solicitor- 
general), and ,Mi Bhure I.al (joint 


secieiary, PMO) Mi Bhure Lai had ' 
no real role m the mvestigal'on, | 
though, as fai as I know 

So, I introduced the team to Schmid ; 
and said ‘thi^ is the team' and then, I : 
Icll the room ; 

rhe second time I came vsilh the 
learn I arranged for Marc Bonnant. 
the lawyer. I was asked to go to I 
Sweden from here and I refused ' 
though my ticket was Switzerland- ; 
Sweden. ! 

i It was totally open and above- 
■ board. I 

I Q: So you were part of the team and { 



I don’t think Journalists can collaborate with an 
investigative arm of the government, i objected and 
my objections are on record 
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rm not saying that Arun Nehru made money on 
Bofors... I left the Express because I was 
made a fool of 


! 

j yet you were not. Did you see the 
j documents that were handed over? 

I \: No All I saw of the Letter Koga- 
I lory (LR) was the a)\ering letter and 
I that liH) I saw later. It was just the 
I usual the judge presents his compli- 
I nienls’ kind of letter. But I saw 
I nothing else 

I Q: Did >oii see the now-famous letter 
I from Mr Madhavan submitting a list of 
: .suspects? 
j A: No. Not at all. 

i 

; Q: That is quite crucial because it does 
j relate to whether >ou were in a position 
I to plant stories based on this secret 
I information. 

I \: But how eould I plant anything? 
For me, the whole thing has been 
‘damned if you do, damned if you 
don't'. I did not want to get into the 
investjgati»»n. Yes, I could have put 
rnv foot down and said no. But I didn’t 
do that. That was my mistake and I’m 
paying tor it. 

And as for all this rubbish about 
my competing with the CBl, that's 
non.scn.se. flow can we compete ^ We 
have different mandates. 

Q: But apparently you were pi c.sent in 
the room when the Swiss told Mr 
Jaitley and Mr Madhavan that there 
was a sixth account? 

A: What? 


Q: Weren't you? 

A: Rubbish. TOs is not true. Lven Mr 
Bluire Lai was not present We were 
in another room. I remember 1 had a 
cold and Bhure Lai, who is into 
Ayurveda, was talking to me about 
Ayurvedic remedies 

.And then Dr Schmid came into the 
j room and I a.sked him ‘what\s going 
on?' 

He told me that Mr Madhavan was 
typing out some additional informa¬ 
tion. Then Schmid and the r'^st of us 
talked about Ayurveda Mr Bhure Lai 
was the witness. 

Q: Well, the version that appeared in 
Dagens Nyheter (DN) was that Dr 
Schmid, when asked to freeze five 
accounts, said *well, there is also a 
sixth account.* 

A: What? Are vcni mad? 

Q: Why do you say that? 

A: Dr Schmid is known in Switzerland 
as the king of secrets. Here is this man 
that every government talks to and 
wants to buy off because he knows 
everything about everybody’s 
accounts. 

Come on! He is not going to open 
his mouth and volunteer information. 
This story is simply incorrect. 

Q: Weil, this is the i)N story. 

A: 1 think what may have happened is 
that the Indian investigators stumbled 


on some information, but certainly it 
did not come from Schmid. 

Q: So what was the sixth account? 

A: Five accounts had been traced 
earlier. And a sixth was then blocked. 
The only way that could have hap¬ 
pened was if the sixth account was 
linked to one of the five accounts. 


Q: You've done a story in The Indian 
Express stating that the .sixth account 
belongs to a company called Jubilee 
Finance. 

A: No. Fve said it is a strong possibil¬ 
ity. We know that an account is 
pledged to Mont Blanc as part of a 
laundering operation; but let's leave it 
at that. 

Q: That*s not the version that 
appeared in DS? 

.A: No. It isn’t. 


Q; The general view is that the DN I 
story came from you. That the inve.sti- | 
gators told you about it but that you | 
lacked the verification necessary to | 
carry if yourself. So, in a fit of 4 
over-enthusiasm, you called up your | 
friend Bo Andersen and gave him the | 
stor>. Bo knew your record on Bofors, I 
so he rushed to print with it. Had Bo i 
been more cautious and checked with | 
the CBI, then they would have told him | 
to hold on. I 


A: Let me try and shoot this down, 
f irst of ail, I was not present in any of 
the official meetings, so this can be 
verified independently through Dr 
Schmid’s office. 

I sent.Andersen my story on fax as 
I've been doing since 1988. 1'he next 
afternoon, Bo phoned me and asked, 
‘what do you mean by at least five 
accounts have been frozen.’ 

He wanted to know if there were 


I refused to go to 
the Press Council 
for suppressing 
the Bofors story. 

Because then I 
would have had to 
go against Ram also 
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V.P. Singh told me ‘this is ail your work’ and I felt I 
had to help with the investigations. 

I still admire V.P. Singh 



more. And if so, who did they belong 
to. This is how I told him what had 
been told to me about the sixth 
account. 

Q: Told to you by whom? 

A: A member of the investigating 
team who was present with Dr Schmid 
when this ' upposed conversation took 
place. 

Q: According to you, there were only 
two persons present in the room with 
Dr Schmid. So, do you realise the 
importance of what you are saying? 
A: Yes, I do. 

Q: Okay, but that still doesn’t mean 
you did not leak the story. The investi¬ 
gators may have heard about the sixth 
account and then told you as a charter 
member of the team. But they didn’t 
tell Bo Andersen. You, on the other 
hand, did speak to Bo. 

A: Bo Andersen and 1 have been 
cooperating very closely since 1988. 1 
contacted him because I needed some 
help and he translated all my docu- 
ment.s. lie is considcied quite an 
authority on Bofors. 

I told him the story I hat the investi¬ 
gators had given me and he said why 
don't we use it?’ And 1 said, ‘because I 
don’t trust the information. I know Dr 
Schmid and unless he gives me an 
inilependcnt confirmation, I won't use 
it. I don’t think you should use it 
either.’ 

1 went back to India and he phoned 
me frantically one evening, telling me 
that blxprcssen had carried the story 
just as I had told him it had been told 
to me.. Exactly in the same fashion. 

He asked me if it had appeared in 
India and 1 told him that no, it hadn’t. 
Then 1 said, ‘I don’t think you should 
use it and you should speak to N. Ram 



and see what he has to say,’ I told him 
that this could never be proved. 

Bo spoke to N. Ram who I believe 
told him that oyen The Indian t.xpress 
hadn't used it, implying that their 
slandaids of verification were not as 
high as ours and if they hadn’t used it, 
then he shouldn’t use it. 

But Bo phoned me back and said 
that as the story was out in Expressi n, 
he no longer felt bound to not write it 
He felt the pressure. And he wrote it. 

Q: So you are .saving (hat it wasn’t a 
DS story originally. But that it was a 
Expressen story. 

A: Yes, But Expressen has no credibil¬ 
ity, so the DN story got picked up 

Q: And had you spoken to anybody at 
Expressen before the ^ appeared? 

A: No. 1 don’t know an>b<Hlv thoie 

Q: Who filed the story? 

A: Per Wendel. If niy mcmoiy serves 
me right, then it was him. 

Q: Was this the same story you had 
been given? 

A; Not just me. Five other pev^plc in 
India were given the same story from 
the same source. 

The Indian Express carried another 
story saying that this account was at 
Pictet & Co., which was news to me. 
The Illustrated Weekly also wrote 


about the sixth account and s,m! that it 
had been found thanks to the legal 
acumen of a member the team. 
Coomi Kapoor, who wrote the '^torv 
and had got it from the same siHirce. 
asked me about it but by then it had 
all got out of hand- 

Q: But the sixth account and Pictet & 
Co. are in the LR. 

A; I didn't knc»w that then. 1 d;i now. 
So, if 1 planted the sixth ^iccount ■ 

I story, did I plant it in the Letter 
1 Rogatory ^ ! 

1 I think th.it IS the crucial question. 

' Q: How do you react to the attacks on 
you? ! 

A; It's not e\en tntclligent I wish 
: ihere were some intelligent attacks. It 
upsets nn parents who bve in Banga- 
I lore which I feel sorrv about. 

; y: Hut there’s more to it than that, 
^'ou are being taken to court by ;\t; 
Services. The Bachchans are naming 
you in a criminal conspiracy case for 
leaking the story to /XV. 

A: Oh that s all right I'hat’.s jniit of 
the game. I have no problems with : 
that. I have nothing to hide. Lll go to 
court and tell the truth. 

The impvutant thing i.s that my ; 
sources haven't lost faith in me. Lhe . 
media called me Mr V P. Singh's j 
agent and Amitabh Bathe ban’s mole, | 
so It cancels itself out. j 
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Q: Moving onto the Arun Nehru con¬ 
troversy, ho^ do you respond to the 
suggestion that the story was a plant? 

j A: I fall off my chair in ania/ement. 

! Q: Why did the storv take so long to 
I appear? 

A: I don’t kniivv. 

Q: Is that why you left /Tie Indian 
Express? 

A: Yes. I think so. I Jolt 1 was made a 
fool of. The documents wore circulal- 
I ing freely in Delhi alter I sent them to 
• the Express. 

I 

j Q: Do you think the dcK'ninents incri- 
j minate Arun Nehru? 

i A: I'm not saving that he made money 
I on Bofors. All Tm saying is that his 
role requires examination. 


had all the responsihilitv about using 
documents. 

Q; And this was fine bv \ou? 

A: I here w.is ik* discussion. Kani’s 
I decisions were linal 

The ohxious queslum, then. If >oii 
are so self-righteous about .\riin 
Shoiirie now, then wtiv didn't you get 
eqiiallv outraged hv N. Ram? 

I didn’t gel selt-nghleous aNuil 
I .Aiiin Shornle 

I I left the Express not heeausc they sat 
v)n my story. 1 left beeaiise my sloiics 
were being eireulatcii in Delhi while I 
was being asked to check up on certain 
points 

i): \’oii don't see aiiv contradiction in 
accusing Ihe Express of placing politics 
if first Ram and v on sat on dociimcnts 



I have nothing to 
hide. I’ll go to court 
and tell the truth... 
The important 
thing is that my 
sources haven’t 
lost faith in me 


Q: You are very self-righteous about 
the Express* delaying the story. But 
isn’t it a fact that you had these 
documents in October 1989 and held 
them back to avoid jeopardising the 
Janata Dal’s chances of winning the 
elections? 

A: I was only an employee then. 

Q: All right. Did Cr. Kastiiri (editor of 
The Hindu) stop you from carrying 
them? 

A: No. 

Q: Who did? 

A: If I tell you a lie then I won’t be 
able to face Bo Andersen or my 
sources. 

The decision to use or not to use 
(the) documents was not mine. 

Q: Whose was It? 

A: I was working with N. Ram who 


and then promptly joined up with the 
investigation? You don't think it is a 
little late in the day to discove.' that 
editors have political motives? 

A: No you dem't undeisland With 
Ram. It was dilticult to attiibiuo mo* 
lives because I trusted Ins ludgcinenl. 

I didn'l have a relationship with Aruii 
Shoiine 

lor instance, we wailed to use 
Mai tin Ardbo's di.irv and I askeil 
Ram wliy .ind his answer was the light 
context had to emerge' 

Q: When did you get the diary? 

A: 19SK. 

My .sources—the people who gave 
them to me and the people who trans¬ 
lated them—knew when I got the 
documents. So, there is no question of 
my being Wiong on the dates. 

Q: Lei me get this straight. In 1988, 
you had documents that you did not 


publish till 1989. In 1988, you hud the 
reference to the 'Cjundhi’s trustee 
lawyer'. Hut you waited till the election 
campaign before using it. And at that 
stage you treated it like some kind of 
smoking gun? 

A: ^cah 

Does that make sense to you as a 
journalist? 

A: No. It ilocsn’t. 

I don'i want to |>ass the blame hut I 
couldn't decide, ^'ou know, with Ram 
vou don't aiguc 

I share the iesp(U!sihilitv 1 should 
h.ive qiieslKUK'il his deeisions I had 
no i^owei to piinl. 

Q; No. But you had the power to c|uit. 

A: >'c<th But I respected R.iin. With ' 
the diaiv, we coiistaiiilN t.ilkial about j 
it I kc])l asking, when is it coming'' ! 
But he decided wlien to use it | 

I 

(J: Was this true of all stories? i 

A: In the beginning it was \ei\ olv 1 
MOHS We used it as we got it. once we j 
had venheei it j 

But latct. llieie weie elelavs ami ! j 
sli.in* the fesponsibilitv But it was | 
clearly staled to me that I was just an ; 
employee j 

(J: Did you assert yourself.* j 

[ 

A: Yes. I refused to go to the Pi css ; 
Council against Kasiuri ior siipprcs- i 
sing the Bofors stones. Because tiien I I 
would have to go against Ram also i 
Bctaiise I was a witness—and yini | 
could even argue that I was a partici- | 
pant, however grudgingly- to the de¬ 
cision to delay the publication of cer¬ 
tain documents. When you respect 
somebody, the way I lespect Ram, 
then you don’t attribute motives to 
them in the beginning. ^ 

I did not have a clear ttinscicnce 
because I shaicd the icsponsibility. 

But there is a ditlercncc. Ihe Ex¬ 
press circulated my stones around. 
Rarn never did that 

Q: Are you wi.scr as a result of this 
controversy ? 

A: 'i es My admiration foi V.P. Singh 
innuenced my decision, lie told me 
this IS all your work’ and I felt I had to 
help. I still admire V.P. Singh and I 
respect people like Mr Bhure I al. 

But I’m wiser now about lournali.sts 
who pass themselves off as outposts 
of public morality. I was a fotil to have 
believed in people who talk about 
ethics. • 

Interviewed by VirSanghvi 
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Th^CBI bungles 

The move to arrest former Congress (I) MP Sajjan Kumar backfires 




I t was .he first positive step taken 
by the nine-month-old National 
Front government to assuage the 
feelings of the Sikh community. On 
the morning of 11 September, a high- 
powered Central Bureau of Investiga¬ 
tion (CBI) team swooped down on 
Sajjan Kumar s residence at Madipur, 
New Delhi. The purpose was to arrest 
the former Congress(I) MP and a 
general secretary of the party, against 
whom there were serious charges of 
inciting the anti-Sikh riots of Novem¬ 
ber 1984 following the assassination of 
Indira Gandhi. Sajjan Kumar, it was 
alleged, had personally led the rioting 
in Delhi and other parts of north 
India. 

But as usual, the CBI bungled and 
in the end had to return cinpty- 
h a n d e d - a n d 
humiliated. I'hc 
I entire operation 
I was kept a closK- 
I guarded secret, so 
much so that even 
the Delhi Police 
was not informed 
j about it. But Saj- 
j jan Kumar's sup- 
! porters got wind 
of the CBI’s plans 
and presented 
their leader from 
being arrested 
As soon as the 
investigating offi¬ 
cials entered Saj- 
j a n Kumar’s 
house, crowds be¬ 
gan to gather out¬ 
side "Laathi goh 

khayenge, lekin Sajjan ko 
bachayenge, "they shouted even as the 
sleuths were .searching the premises. 
Soon, the mob swelled to well over 
80,(X)0. What is more, Sajjan's sup¬ 
porters began stoning cars and buses 
plying on the road. The crowd even 
damaged the vehicles in which the 
CBI officials had come. Sensing trou¬ 
ble, the sleuths quickly contacted t! e 
local police station and an ugly situa¬ 
tion was somehow averted by the 
cops. 

Inside the house, the CBI officials 
had a tough time interrogating Sajjan 
Kumar. “I am a Jat and I know how to 
use the laathi," the Congressfl) leader 


thiindcied. The confusion lasted for 
several hours—by which time Sajjan 
Kumar managed to gel an anticipatory 
bail from the r>)elhi High Court. The 
’ CBTs early morning operation, rc- 
! piutcdly masterminded by Bhure I.al, 

I the powerful joint secretary in the 
Prime Minister's Office, came to no- 
j thing. 

I 

I What IS worse, senior Delhi Police 
i officials tonfidcd that even if the CBI 
had succeeded in arresting Sajjan 
Kumar, his involvement in the 
November 1984 anti-Sikh hots would 
base been difticult to establish Fv)r 
one, during riots, evidence is extreme¬ 
ly difficult to come by and people are 
too scared to dcpr)se before the 
courts. Sajjan Kumar’s case is even 


, v,.“ 



Sajjan Kumar with his supporters: defiant 

j more feeble since the complaint j 
I against him was lougct.5 three years j 
j after the crime was allegedly com- j 
i milted. 

i The complaint against the former ! 

I Congress!I) MP was lodged b\ A\nwar ■ 
i Kaur, whose husband Navin Singh I 
1 was killed inside the Sultanpuri hous- j 
ing colony during the November ’84 j 
riots, Ms Kaur alleged that Sajjan I 
Kumar had led the rampaging mob on i 
that fateful day But why did she file 
the complaint so late? Anwar Kaur 
said that though she went to the local 
i police station soon after the incident, 

I the cops refused to recorxl her slatc- 
! ment against Sajjan Kumar. 


By then obviously all evidence of 
Sajjan Kumar’s involvement in the 
crime had disappeared. Most police 
officers feel that the CBI pointlessly 
searched his house. And all they 
found of consequence were some sato- 
pas and kirpatu, gifted to Kumar 
during his visits to gurudwaras. 

Expectedly, the CBFs action pro¬ 
voked angry responses from the Saj¬ 
jan Kumar camp. Demanded R.K. 
Anand. a senior lawyer who had 
rushed to help out the (^>ngressman 
on 11 September: “If this is a criminal 
case, where is the post mortem re¬ 
port? Moreover, how can a case be 
logded on the basis of an affidavit 
especially since the Delhi High Court 
had recently questioned the validity of 
the affidavits filed by the 1984 riot 
i-. victims'^" Kumar 
7 added: “The gov- 
ernment is clearly 
being vindictive." 

Although the 
CBI raid on Saj¬ 
jan Kumar's 
house caused a 
temporary scare 
in the C ongress 
camp, the parly 
quickly fought 
bac*" and mobii- 
^ iNed support for its 
general secretary. 
And it was former 
Union minister 
H.K.L Bhagat— 
I he too faces simi¬ 
lar charges of in- 
^ s 1 1 g a t i p g the 

Delhi riots—who was most active in 
this regard. Two days after the fiasco. 
Bhagat addressed a rally of C'ongres- 
s(I) workers, where he warned the 
government that any attempt to in¬ 
volve Congressmen in the anti-Sikh 
riots would not be tolerated. 

I The government, too, is not likely 
to try such a thing in future. Ostens- 
I ibiy, the V.P. Singh regime had plan- 
1 ned to follow up the arrest of Sajjan 
Kumar with the announcement of a 
“package" for Punjab. But now that 
the CBI fumbled in the first instance, 
it remains to be seen what the govern¬ 
ment will do next. • 

Ritu S»Hn/New IMM 
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V. GANGAOHAR 


Poor Mr Kamath! 

Too many avoidable mistakes in the newspapers 


i 

i 

j 

! 

! 


i The Bom bay-based 
Maharashtra United 
Nations Association 
recently organised a 
seminar on ‘Gulf cri¬ 
sis and the UN\ One 

__ of the speakers was 

j senior joiiinalist and columnist M.V. 
i Kainalh. Reporting his speech, the 
I hidnin Express wrote, “Mr M.V Ka- 
j math ottacked the double standards of 
I I he I'nited Nations, which did nothing 

■ lo slop the (JS aggression on Vietnam, 

; Pakistan s attack on Kashmir and for 
: that matter, India’s swallowing up of 
I Sikkim .Turning to India, Mr 
; Kamath said we are in no position to 
; c(mdemri Iraq, after our aggression 
1 against (Joa. Ilydciabad and Sikkim.'" 

A couple of days later, the daily 
carried a letter from Kamath in the 
Li iters to the Editor' column. “In the 
' fust place I made no reference to 

■ Sikkim In the second place, the refer¬ 
ence t -) (joa and I Ivdcrabad was made 

i in .i ditlercnt eouiext. I am afraid the 
i rcpoiter tneil to summarise what he 
! tlmught I said, than what I actually 
; ^d^d I never made any reference to 
1 drfdia switliowing up Sikkim’. I am a 
; St long supporter of India’s action and 
! Cannot possibly have said the words 
I ♦hat have been put in my mouth.” 

.Neither the reporter concerned nor 
i the editor had any comments to make 
' on this issue. And this makes one 
‘ w('*rider. how can a reporter write 
; something which is the opposite of 
; what had actually been said? How 
c«ui there be so many mistakes in 
i reporting a straight-forward speech? 

P<ior Mr Kamath! During the 
course of the same week. The Inde¬ 
pendent published his article. Begin¬ 
ning oj the End,on the Gulf crisis, but 
caified a sketch of another columnist, 
Mr Nihal Singh. Till now, no apology 
has been published, and Mr Kamath 
has not chosen lo write to the paper 
concerned. 

I’hc senior journalist is not a bit 
perturbed that he was booed out of 
the stage-managed seminar of the 
Maharashtra United Nations ;associa¬ 
tion. But he is distressed at the declin¬ 
ing Standards of local reporting. 



Another titbit on the same issue. 
All the Bombay dailies repoited the 
death of film actor Dev Kumar. The 
Times of India and Free Press Journal 
stated that the late actor was 60. The 
PTl report in The Daily said he was 
67. According to the ‘film correspon¬ 
dent’, the actor was 54. The late Dev 
Kumar is in no position to complain 
but what about the credibility of the 
press? 

Remembering Christie 

By and large, the Indian media did 
justice lo the 100th birth anniversary 
of the Queen of Mystery, Agatha 


Murder Site Said by Dom Moraes in 
Vantage, the Sunday magazine of The 
Independent, was obviously dashed off 
! in a hurry and was marred by a couple 
I of avoidable, but glaring errors. Her- 
I cule Poirot makes his appearance in 
; The Mysterious Affair at Styles (pub- 
’ lished in 1920) and not in The Sittaf- 
I ford Mystery as mentioned by Moraes. 

‘ Further, Miss ,Ianc Marple lived at St 
Mary Mead and not at St Mary Abbot. 

I Now, memory can play tricks and 
I any(Mie can make mistakes. But Dom 
1 Moraes knows he is not sure of his 
ft.cts, yet makes no effort to cross 
check his material. “I have the im¬ 
pression that Hercule Poirot first 



M.V. Kamath la not a bit 
perturbed that he was 
booed out of the *Gulf crisis’ 
seminar. But the senior 
Journalist Is dietreeeed at 
the declining standards of 
local reporting 


Personally I feel that a bit of Inveetigative 
reporting would have been quite in order. 
Why did Mother Teresa at this age decide 
to contest the election once again? Was 
there any Justification In her remark that 
the Order would ''fall apart after her 
resignation?” 


Christie, which fell on 15 September. 
Tributes, features, critical assessments 
and quiz on her works appeared in 
quite a few papers. 

I was pleasantly surprised that even 
some of the smaller newspapers did 
not lag behind. The Sunday magazine 
of Gomantak Times, published from 
Goa, had an excellent two-page cover¬ 
age of Christie with photographs of St. 
Martin’s Theatre, London, where her 
famous play. The Mousetrap, is still 
running. 


appeared in The Sittaford Mystery, I 
may be wrong; but whichever book he 
made his debut...” Such carelessness 
does no credit to the writer, who is 
referred to as a 'genius’ by a fawning 
Bombay eveninger. 

The Bombay edition of The Times 
of Indians Sunday Review was forced 
to drop an article on Agatha Christie 
to accommodate yet another huge 
colour ad. But Hercule Poirot and 
Jane Marple would have understood 
the issue. Tapping his egg-shaped 
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head with two fingers, Poirot would 
have exclaimed, "Eh hien, these ad- 
blokes They lack those little grey 
cells.” Jane Marple would have 
looked up from her knitting, laughed 
and said, “My dear, human nature 
being what it is, who can stand up to 
greed?" 

Whose will? 

“God's will!" 1 hat's how M<ithcr 
Teie.sa explained her holding on to the 
post of the secretary-general of the 
Missionaries of Charity and the entire 
media appears to have been convinced 
by the Mother's words. 

Personally I feel that a bit of inves¬ 
tigative reporting would have been 
quite in order. Why did the Mother at 
this age and with the history of recent 
illness decide to contest the election 


once again? Was there any justifica- 


Memory can play tricks 
and anyone can make i 
mistakes. But Dom 
Moraes knows he is 
not sure of his facts, 
yet he makes no effort 
to cross-check his 
material 


Fighting shy 

Indian journalists often complain 
that even the most elementary military 
details arc not made available to them 
on the grounds of ‘national saurity' 
Such an attitude has led to extensive 
kite-flying with total disregard for 
facts. 

Senior defence personnel are gener¬ 
ally very reluctant to meet the press. 



Wrote the Afternoon Despatch A Courier: 
“Artist M.F. Husain’s 75th birthday was 
ceiebrated with appropriate nostalgia on a 
specially prepared set. Some 800 guests, 
paying Rs 1,000 per head, attended the 
celebrations complete with a HyderabadI 
banquet 


By and large, the Indian 
media did Juatica to the 
100th birth anniversary of 
Agatha Christie. Tributes, 
features and quiz on 
her works appeared In quite 
a few papers 


tion in her remarks that the Order 
would “fall apart after her resigna¬ 
tion”? Why was Sister Agnes Das, 
who was groomed as the Mother's 
successor, dropped from the select, 
four-member council? 

Of course, there cannot ever be 
another Mother Teresa. But that does 
not mean the press should ignore the 
behind-the-scenes happening at an 
’election’ which was obviously master¬ 
minded to prop up one personality. 


whose representatives were often in¬ 
vited to the Pentagon for off-the- 
record sessions. 

If only we had someone like Gen. 
Dugan during the finalisation of the 
Bofors purchases, we would not have 
needed Chitra Suhramaniarn or N. 
Ram! 

Business sense 

A very select few in the media 
business exploit every natural or man¬ 
made calamity. It may be cyclone, 
floods, fire, famine, war and now the 
Gulf crisis I am referring to the 
ad\ertisemen!s in the rnetiia extolling 
the ‘SAI.il* ot Mik sarees, jeans, 
readyiTifide garments and such other 
stuff . 

In almost all the cases, the organiser 
just wani.'^ to gel rid of his surplus, 
unsxild suft and taxes recourse to 
bi/arre advertisemcrUs portraying 
himself .is a victim of natural or 
man-made calami no, forcing him to 
sell stuff at throwaway prices. 

Oik .Iocs not know if these gim¬ 
micks are succes^ful hut the ads make 
interesting reading' 


Under the circumstances, it was re¬ 
freshing to read about Gen. Mike 
Dugan, who was recently sacked as 
the US Air Force chief for his in¬ 
temperate remarks on the Gulf situa¬ 
tion. 1‘he cencral was so publicity- 
conscious that he had sent around 
laminated cards to various reporters 
givihg his telephone numbers and 
asking them to call him in case they 
had difficulties in obtaining informa¬ 
tion from his subordinates. The gener¬ 
al loved to match wits with the press 
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The two faces 
of India 

This news Item appeared in Bom- 1 
bay's Afternoon Despatch S: ('ourier: | 
“Artist N1 F. Husain's 75ih nirthday 
was celebrated last night with 
appropriate nostalgia on d specially 
prepaicd set at the Famous Cine 
L ahoiatones. Some SOtl i>uesis, paying 
Rs l,(H*0 per head, attended the 
celebrations complete with a Hydcr- 
ahadi banquet, mtijra dancers, and 
qawnUi .Mngers. The highlight of the 
evennic was the auctioning of a paint¬ 
ing bv the arti^^. It went to Mrs 
Paivneshwar Godicj for a bid of Rs 
i: .SO lakhs.- 

Underneath that, appeared another 
news ireni under the heading, 

‘ Jobless fuihef\ 

Kills Self. • 

“An uncnipli>>cd man committed 
suicide yesterday, after killing his tw'o- 
year-old babv at his residence in Ghat- 
kopar (FastV The police said that 
Harsh Vasanliao Pankh (.^1) was 
frustrated since he h.»1 been unable to 
find a job.” j 

niar's India for you,. • 

. . ■**"' 
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■■■■■■■■nqMANKTAlKpiHaBaaHlHHM 

_ MANI SHANKAR AIYAR _ 

The circus mana^r 

The BJP lion and the leftist lamb will make a meal of V. P. Singh 


Aboard the lAF 
aircraft, of which 
he is growing in¬ 
ordinately fond 
just as it seems to 
be slipping from 
his grasp, our 
Prime Minister, 
returning from 
Madras, has 
vouchsafed the 
nation that should he have to go, it 
would not necessarily mean a mid¬ 
term poll. He has gratuitously added 
the suggestion that the President could 
ask the leader of the single-largest par¬ 
ty in Parliament to form the govern¬ 
ment, after which there could be a 
realignment of political forces to help 
Rajiv Gandhi become Prime Minister 
again. The Raja Saheb, for his part, 
says he would be content to resume his 
natural place on the Opposition ben¬ 
ches. 

How very generous of him! How 
very white! Not only is our Prime 
Minister willing to put anyone and 
anything together to form his own 
government, he is willing to offer his 
expert consultancy services—gratis— 
to others less schooled than him in 
artful marriages of convenience to 
breed coalitions that are not only of 
intriguingly complex pedigree but of a 
legitimacy that would make an alley 
cat look askance! The Raja finds it 
difficult, apparently, to recognise that 
there might be people in politics who 
have an objective nobler than spend¬ 
ing all their time looking for disparate 
nails to hammer together a political 
plank to stand on. 

For the politics of the Raja has al¬ 
ways been long on expediency and 
short on principle. He quit the PSP 
and joined the Congress the moment 
the doors of opportunity on the Treas¬ 
ury benches set fair to open on his 
ambitions. He donated much of his 
extensive domains to Vinoba Bhave’s 
Bhoodan movement only to plead la¬ 
ter in a court of law that he had done 
so in a fit of madness. His commit- I 
ment to democracy made him one of | 


the leading gauleiters of the Emergen¬ 
cy. He won his spurs as the minorities' 
favourite chief minister presiding over 
the carnage at the Eidgah in Morada- 
bad on the very festival of Id. And he 
had a running battle with the dacoits 
of UP—who just happen to be amon^ 
the more shining examples of the 
backward communities of the state. 
He went on to become so faithful a 
servitor of the Gandhi family that for 
months after his servitude was ended 
he protested to anyone who would lis¬ 


ten that Rajiv Gandhi was his leader, 
his only leader. His devotion to unim- 
peachable financial in¬ 
tegrity made him find in Arun Nehru a 
true soul-mate. His secularism was ex¬ 
pressed in seeking out two Muslim 
companions with equal felicity—the 
liberal messiah, Arif Mohammad 
Khan, and his counterpoint in rabid 
communalism, Maluana Obaidullah 
Khan Azmi, Rajya Sabha MP, no less! 
VP then matched this opening to 
minority fanaticism with an opening to 


the other end of the spectrum—an 
electoral alliance with the spokesparty 
of majority communalism. 

Meanwhile,he had discovered the 
delectable joys of casteism as our late 
Tau (last heard of orating to audiences 
of two cows and one milkman in the 
wilds of distant Gujarat) taught him 
the alphabet of A for Ahir, J for Jat, 
G for Gujjar, and R for—gotcha!— 
the Raja of Manda! Always quick to 
learn, our Raja soon mastered the 
arithmetic of caste. It was to stand him 


in good stead when he discovered in 
Mandal, the means of manhandling 
not only his enemies without but— 
oh! what fun!—even his friends with¬ 
in. When the Tau departed, VP was 
nothing fazed, for by then he had disc¬ 
overed two nimblers in his council of 
ministers—Ram Vilas Paswan and 
Sharad Yadav—only raring to discov¬ 
er your caste as a preliminary to taking 
it out on you. 

The only problem is that it has land¬ 
ed him in a bit of a bind. He chose his 




Trimming his sail to any wind however it blows, V.P. Singh has 
discovered a fascinating new technique of governance—^which is 
to never have a view on anything, to never have a policy and to 
concentrate on the gift-wrapping paper to package his next gimmick 
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constituency of Fatehpur in Uttar 
Pradesh primarily because it was 
chockablock full of his fellow Tha- 
kurs. Now that he has mandalised 
himself so thoroughly, his Rajput vo¬ 
ters are furious with him for cozying 
up to the very kind that the code of the 
Princeling-Warriiirs expressly for¬ 
bids. VP has always had a pretty 
shrewd idea of how long he can con 
whom, so he consistently wades into 
as election promising to be the Fore¬ 
ver Candidate from that constituency. 
Since, in the somewhat clastic moral¬ 
ity of Manda, promises are made so 
that they might be broken, friend VP 
has never fought a second election 
from the same rotten borough. So he 
can’t be losing much sleep over the 
end of his affair with Fatehpur for, all 
his protestations of last November 
notwithstanding, he has no intention 
of setting himself up again in 


Fatehpur. (Wanna bet? Remember 
Allahabad and his solemn pronuse 
that he would not leave Allahabad till 
the sangam ran dry? Meri man ka 
waydalAur teri man ka kayda/Bol vo- 
ter/Bol sangam!Hoga ki nahin? To 
which the answer, of course, !s 
"Nahin, nahin, nahinD 
When it comes to economic policy 
the Raja Saheb made quite a name for 
himself as the Great Liberaliser. He 
took pains to let all and sundry know 
that the 1985 budget—which had even 


Nani Palkhivala going all gaga—was 
his personal handiwork. None of 
which then stood in the way of his 
announcing himself, when the time 
came, to be the “natural ally” of the 
left. (Our left, of course, is notorious 
for not letting even itself know what 
its right hand is doing, which is what 
makes Dhirubhai Ambani Joyti babu’s 
favourite dinner companion and Cal¬ 
cutta the most accommodating of our 
state capitals for any carpetbagger on 
the make!) 

VP started out last December as 
chairman of a Planning Commission 
dedicated to ending the tyranny of 
growth—and has now transfoimed 
himself (gillie!gillie!) into the dispen¬ 
ser of 5.5 per cent growth at Rs 
16,f)0,000 crore a try (not accounting 
for what the oil sharks might yet do to 
our sums). Now, that transformation 
is, of course, all to the good—until 


you wake up sweating in the watches 
of the night at the realisation that our 
Quick-Change Artiste might anytime 
find it more convenient to put the 
brakes on growth. That would have 
nothing to do with economics but ev¬ 
erything to do with whether Ajit Singh 
is to be pulled down or pushed up—or 
even with whether he is to be pushed 
up as he is really being pulled down; 
or even vice versa; or, who knows 
(who cares?) even versa vice! The Art¬ 
ful Dodger can make the most linear 


programmer of the Planning (ommis- 
sion look twisted as a corkscrew if that 
is what the imperatives of palace intri¬ 
gue demand. 

So with defence. The profligate 
days of Spendthrift Rajiv we were told | 
were over. But just as, we were rccon- | 
ciling ourselves to taking on the Pakis ! 
with our bows and arrows (not to men- | 
tion the rubber slings with which, as j 
children, we used to take a shtit at j 
nesting birds) VP decided to find a \ 
sweetheart in the BJP. Now the BJP ! 
believes passionately in getting a big- | 
ger bang for its buck (especially if that i 
can knock the kulla off a passing mul- j 
lah). So the NF manifesto was con j 
signed to the dustbin and we’ve got 
ourselves the biggest defence budget 
ever and a defence provision in the 
latest draft Plan that kisses goodbye 
forever to monkey-nuts at chhota \ 
hazaril 



V.P. Singh’s devotion to financial 
integrity made him find in Arun 
Nehru a true soul-mate 


Trimming his sail to any wind 
however it blows, VP has discovered a | 
fascinating new technique of govern- | 
ance—which is to never have a view i 
on anything, to never have a policy 
and to concentrate his own energies 
on the gift-wrapping paper to package 
his next gimmick. As for the problem 
itself, he calls in all the incompatibles 
from all the different parties together 
and asks them to tell him what to do. 
When they fail to agree among them¬ 
selves, Weepy wails that no one ever 



V.P.SIngh persuaded himself that with 18 per cent of the popular 
vote and a bare quarter of the seats in the House, someone had 
booked the circus ring for him to return a sterling performance. In 
he stepped. Out came the BJP lion. Next came the leftist itimb 
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Always quick to learn, 
our Raja soon mastered 
the arithmetic of caste. 
It was to stand him in 
good stead when he 
discovered in Mandal 
the means of 
manhandling not only 
his enemies without; but 
even his friends within 


helps him govern. When that fails to 
work, Weepy instructs his prcss- 
wallahs to spin a yarn to the press. Tlie 
press, of course, is ever ready to bite 
at any bait. An uproar ensues, with 
everyone accusing everyone else; 
arcane details are leaked about who 
did what to whom; denials, clarifica¬ 
tions, elucidations and rebuttals fol¬ 
low in hot succession. In the melee, 
everyone forgets that they had got 
together in the first instance to help 
VP govern. VP, for his pari, per¬ 
suaded that the f^rime Minister's task 
is to put the cat among the pigeons, is 
content to let one problem smoulder 
as he moves on to stoke the next tire. 
The burning down of Vigyan Bhawan 
is the paradigm of this government's 
conception of what the country needs. 
We don’t have a Prime Minister; we 
have an arsonist! 

Such a Prime Minister can, of 
course, think in no other terms than 
other politicians also resorting with 
delight to the art of managing contra¬ 
dictions. So he suggests that if his 
round of musical chairs is coming to an 
end, the next birthday party child 
might continue playing the same 
game. He forgets that last November, 


Rajiv Gandhi declined to stake his 
claim to forming the government, not¬ 
withstanding his leadership of the 
largest single party in Parliament, be¬ 
cause he had not got a majority of the 
seats and, therefore, recognised that 
he did not have the mandate of the 
people to govern. Therefore, he 
gracefully bowed out. 

Anyone other than a circus manager 
would have recognised that it the 
largest party had not received the 
mandate to govern, then none of the 
smaller groupusculcs had received it 
either. But our circus manager’s spe¬ 
cial skill is at making the lion and the 
lamb lie together. Therefore, instead 
of admitting that no one had received 
a mandate to form a government and 
recommending a return to the electo¬ 
rate to secure a clearer and more deci¬ 
sive verdict, VP persuaded himself— 
with much cheering on the sidelines 
from editorialists and column pun¬ 
dits—that with 18 per cent of the 
popular vote and a bare quarter of the 
seats in the House someone had 
booked the circus ring for him to re¬ 
turn a .sterling performance. In he 
stepped. Out came the BJP lion. Next 
came the leftist lamb. For a while, the 


lion and the lamb were content with 
the novelty of finding themselves 
together. Now the snarling has begun. 
And circus manager Weepy is shin¬ 
nying up the maypole to gel away 
from it all. He knows that the minute 
he comes down, the lion and the lamb 
are first going to make a meal of him 
before they turn on each other. 

It is not for such games that serious 
politicians are in politics. When the 
supporting parties finally say, *‘Basta** 
and bring the whole sham crashing 
down, there won't be any Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi around for them to play footsie 
with. There will be a fresh election. 
Which, without a shadow of doubt, 
the Congress will win. 

Meanwhile, Weepy has found the 
ideal solution to his dilemma. His 
press advisor, Prem Shankar Jha 
(Mack the Leak), has become the de 
facto Prime Minister. And he even has 
his own Tau—^in the redoubtable per¬ 
son of principal information officer 
Rammohan Rao! Good luck all—till 
we meet again at Philippi! • 


TTw vtowt 0)iprMS«(l in this column are IhoM of Its 
author and do not purport to oonsHtuis an ofllciai 
sialamant of lha Conprasa party'a poaHion 
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Ek, do, queen 


Madhuri Dixit. The making of a star 


I n an industry where hearts beat 
with the box-office, nobody had 
given Madhuri Dixit an outside 
chance. Since her debut in 1984, 
she had delivered a series of 
flops— SwaH, Mohre, Awara 
Baap, Hifazat and Uttar Dakshin — 
and despite such mentors as Subhash 
Ghai and Boney Kapoor, the film 
world appeared to have given up on 
her. 

If anyone didn't give up it was Dixit 
herself. 

And with Tezaab (1988), her quiet 
confidence was vindicated several 
times over. The N. Chandra-directed 
potboiler was a runaway hit, going on 
to chalk up a golden jubilee run, and 
doing business worth Rs 5.5-6 crores 
in the first 12 months after its release. 
And in the process, Madhuri managed 
to turn the conventional wisdom on its 
head. For, despite the ubiquitous pre¬ 
sence of current number one Anil 
Kapoor, and the fact that the script 
favoured him quite unabashedly, Dixit 
managed to pull off the impossible. 
She ensured that Tezaab was seen as 
her film. And whaf s more, her hit. 


Of course, Ek do teen, which had 
Madhuri gyrating sexily in a skimpy 
^uinned outfit, and dancing ri^t 
into the heart of every dnegoer, had a 
lot to do with it, Dixit positively siz¬ 
zled in this sequence as Mohini, the 
professional dancer who has her audi¬ 
ence chanting her name in a frenzy. 
When the rushes were shown to Anil 
Kapoor, he read the writing on the 
screen only too well, and demanded 
that the song be picturised on him as 
well. N. Chwdra obliged. 

But by then, it was too late. 
Madhuri had already put in an unbeat¬ 
able performance. And Kapoor, de¬ 
spite straining every sinew, couldn't 
match it. Dixit was the winner, by a 
very long margin. 

Inevitably, this led to comparisons 
with the reigning queen, Sridevi. The 
film press, always willing to create a 
controversy, played up Dixifs success 
and pronounced that Sridevi's place at 
the top could well be threatened. 
While Sridevi seethed, Madhuri play¬ 
ed it cool. No, she maintained, she 
was only a newcomer and couldn't 
even hope to compete with such a 
senior star. 


Wmi HER PJUIEII1S ^ 

greatest strength 



It was* a smart move. 
For, it put her rival off 
guard. And while she re¬ 
laxed, Madhuri notched 
up further successes: 
Ram Lakhan (a golden 
jubilee, grossing Rs 7 
crores in the first year of 
its release), Prem Fra- 
tigya (silver jubilee), 
Tridev (which did bu.si- 
.ness worth Rs 5 crores in 
the first year) and 
Klshen Kanhaiya (which 
grossed Rs 3 crores in 
the same time-span). 
None of these films re¬ 
volved around Dixit, the 
way Chandni did around 
Sridevi, but they were 
hits nonetheless. And, 
as they say in the trade, 
everyone benefits from 
a hit. Madhuri more 
than others, for her elec¬ 
trifying screen presence 



meant that she stayed in the 
minds of the audience far more than 
her roles warranted. 

It was only with Dil (1990) that she 
was given a role that exploited her 
undoubted calibre as an actress. 
Madhuri was required to play a young 
college girl, who graduates to 
becoming a young wife whom cir¬ 
cumstances force to desert her hus¬ 
band. The role asked for a lot from the 
actress, who had until then performed 
the regular dance and disappear 
routine. Madhuri proved more than 
equal to the situation. Her top-notch 
performance was duly appreciated. 
The film has already raked in Rs 4.5 
crores and the figure, say trade ex- 
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A STAR IS BORN But minus the mystique; Madhuri remains her natural self 


perts« is bound to grow even further 
once the new song, Dum duma dum^ 
is added on. 

Critics, of course, point out gleeful¬ 
ly that for every DU, Madhuri has had 
a Deewana Mujh Sa Nahin, But even 
such rank disasters cannot detract 
from Dixit's success. For, Madhuri has 
the ability to break every rule of the 
industry and thrive. She can star in 
indifferent films by the dozen, come a 
cropper at the box-^office ever so 
often, and yet Madhuri Dixit remains 
a star. 

For, Aer star quality is independent 
Of the cash registers. 


Tho rolutlonihlp 

betwo en IWadhuriand 
UiefBinworidls 
»ym b kiti c. WhRethe 
industiy iHMcIs a 
iMPofeM who can draw 


undouModiy can-Dixtt 
it uidRcoly to bo as big a 


I t all began when a family friend 
introduced her to the Barjatyas of 
Rajshree Productions. Madhuri was 
never too keen on a film career, pre¬ 
ferring microbiology instead, but she 
played along for a lark. She admits all 
too readily: ''I entered the film indus¬ 
try just by chance. So, when Abodh 
was released and flopped, I did not 
feel too bad about it. The way I saw it 
then I didn't have much to lose 
anyway.'’ 

A series of eminently forgettable 
films followed, before Madhuri's luck 
changed. She was signed on by Sub¬ 
hash Ghai for a small role in Karma. 
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Dixit put all she had into it and Ghai 
was duly impressed. 'Fhis girl, he de- 
cidc<l, had potential. He promptly 
shot a video on her and shinvcd it to 
Boney Kapoor, who was then (IWi) 
looking for a co ' tar hir his youngest 
brother, Sanjas in the film he’d dc' 
cided to start aftei Mr India. 

Boney appioxed of Dixit and with 
Ghai he took (uif an advertisement in 
the trade papers, with a dramatic 
black and white picture of Madhuri 
and the caption: Who's that girl?" 
The write up that accompanied the 
photograph answered that question. 
As a publicity stunt it wasn't too in¬ 
novative, but It managed to arouse the 
curiosity of the industry folk. 


THE ARTIST With her sketches, Dixit makes a pretty picture 


Says Boney Kapoor: "Subhash and 
I w'cre convinced she had itmhei.I 
have never seen any scene in which 
she falls short. She is the kind of ac- 
tres.s who enhances her role by her 
ability. She i> not the kind of actress 
who needs to do htimcwork, hut on 
the sets she delivers with perfection 
and ca.se." Cihai agrees- ".She has a 


certain quality about her which is 
timeless and goes beyond the con¬ 
straints of time and a particular era. In 
Karma, she was made to wait for 12 
hours for one shot but she never once 
complained." 

No, there wasn't any doubting her 
profcssionali.sni. Boney rcmonibers 
telling her that she should do some¬ 


thing about her thin arms. The very 
next day Madhuri joined up Dr 
Snehlala Pandey’s (Ghunky's mother) 
fitness classes, io work with weights. 
With this kind of single-mindedness, 
Dixit just had to succeed. Testifies 
dislnbiitor-producer Gulshan Rai: 
“Ihe most oiustandmg thing aboul 
her is hei desire and wiliingMiess to 


The rivals 

Whom Madhuri should watch out for 


MEENAKSHI 

SESHAORI 

« Long dubbed the jinxed 
actress, what with every 
second release of hers com¬ 
ing a cropper at the box- 
office, Meenakshi came 
back into the reckoning 
with the runaway success of 
Ghar Ho To Aisa, co- 
starring Anil Kapoor. Even 



before the shamefaced look 
was off the visages of her 
critics, Seshadri delivered 
yet another hit: Ghayal, 
this time with Sunny Deol 
in the male lead. 

Meenakshi, however, 
seems to have gone a little 
overboard with her recent 
run of successes, insisting in 
interview after interview 
that she deserves all the 
credit for the box-office 
magic her films have work¬ 
ed. And this attitude will go 
down ill with her produc¬ 
ers, directors and co-stars. 

Right, Sunny? 

DiMPUKAPADIA 

• Despite her Bobby char¬ 
isma and the success of 
Saagar, Diihple never really 
made it to the big time. 
Now, on the wrong sid^ of 
30, she seems to ha^e 
raissed the bus as far as the 
race to the coveted number 
one (or even number two) 



slot is concerned. But in 
showbiz, anything is 
possible. 

What Kapadia has going 
for her is her classical beau¬ 
ty, and her ability to por-- 
tray raw emotion on cellu^ 
ioid: witness her moving 
performance in Kaash. But 
there^s no getting around 
the fact that she can't pair 
up romantically with the 
likes of Aamir Khan and 


Salman Khan without 
stretching credibility some¬ 
what. 

And the likes of Anil 
Kapoor prefer Madhuri, 
while paramour Sunny 
Deol is bashful about sign¬ 
ing too many films with his 
auburn-haired lover. 

JUHICHAWLA 

• When it comes to public 
relations there’s no beating 
this baby-faced charmer. 

But conquering Che box- 
office is another matter. 

And Juhi hasn’t display¬ 
ed any great expertise in 
this field. True, she did 
come up with a Qayamat Se 
Qayamat Tak^ but that suc¬ 
cess was followed hy a 
spate of indifferent fiJms^ 
all of whichbomhed, while 
hits like Chandni did niorb 
for Sridevi than for Chav^a 
(and, with good reason). 

Perhaps, it was this ex¬ 
perience which madb Juhi 
turn down the second lead 
in Randbir Kapoor’s ffen- . 
na, despite her avowed, . : 
fondness:for his yourfger 
brother Hisbt. . , ^ 

... .. 
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LOOKHffi UP Haw much further 

learn. She certainly brings more to 
even the smallest role." 

'I’hat, with her Icvel-headeciness. 
makes tor an unbeatable combination. 
She started work on Indra Kumar's 
Dll when she was a nobody. But by 
the lime three-four reels were in the 
can, Tvzaab came along to make her a 
star. Savs director Indra Kumar: “We 


' is the tap rung? 

thought, It's such a big hit. She will 
have hang-ups But she proved to be a 
thorough professional.” 

And professionalism to Madhuri 
doesn’t just mean reporting on the sets 
on time. It also means putting her 
heart and soul into her performance 
when the cameras finally begin rolling. 


Once, when the shooting of Kishen 
Kanhaiya was in progress at Lala La- 
jpat Rai College in Maji Ali, Madhuri 
arrived a couple of hours late. Very 
apologetic indeed, she all but crawled 
on all fours to let director Rakesh 
Roshan know how contrite she was 
about the delay. FJut the moment the 
shot was ready, the shamefaced 
Madhuri had disappeared. And in her 
place stood a boisterous teenager, ex¬ 
horting the audienc<- (she was sup¬ 
posedly watching a film) to beat the 
on-screen villains. 'The transformation 


was nothing shorl of miraculous 
But despite her undisputed flair for 
comedy, says Shekhar Kapur, 
Madhuri has “the expression of classic 
tragic passion”. Says the director: 
“She has the ability to pijrtray a 
woman completely and entirely in 
love. I think one of the reasons she has 
been so successful is because of her 
ability to underscore passion and per¬ 
sonal tragedy She may not have the 
high energy pattern oomph \shich be¬ 
longs to Sri but she has a classical 
dimension that Sridevi lacks.” 



tf this means that Chawla 
has tearm her lesson, there 
* 1(^014 be hope for her yet. 

a fev^rsince she performed 
.heir bobney teenager num* 
tffOatfb, Amrita ton- 
■. tohtrgtbd ntore on heriove 
iWe ($pnny Ocol, Ravi 
^Shbli«9,VinodKhanna} 

, diaii 6h,ber toreer, What's 
. ^inoresHe didn't my much 


(what figure?) either, lead¬ 
ing to unkind cracks about 
her looking like a truck 
driver in drag. 

But that's all in the past. 
Now, the film industry is 
watching—and wondering 
at—the new, improved 
Amrita. She's on a new diet 
(rnain)y Itissi) and her 
waistline is beginning to 
feel, and show, the differ¬ 
ence. If her, two major 
forthcoming releases, Ake- 
ia with Amitabh Bachchan 
and Karishma Kaaii Ka. 
succeed at the box-office, 
she could give Dixit a run 
for her money. 

MANISHAKOIHALA 

• Her biggest advantage is 
not her innocent smile, or 
her peaches and cream 
complexion. In the film in¬ 
dustry, there are pretty ’ 
faces by the doxen, 

What Koirala does have 
going for her Ls mentor 
Subhash Ohai. After com¬ 
plaining about the portly 
director’s ‘'advances*; Man- 
Isha decided that he wasn't 
.>ttch a b|Ml sort« after all. 



andiatn^aremiy, toldclo^ 
fffenefeithat she was in love 
with. him. 

Under the circumst¬ 
ances, it was the smartest 
move to have made. Now, 
Chai 1 $ trying special in¬ 
terest ip hisprotdg^'s 
career. Trade gossip has H 
that he'll turn her into : 
another Madhun OfiMt 
fore he's through. 

And, where do you think 
that will leave the original? 


•tlNMV /--IS OelM IMO 
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B ut when you meet Madhuri face- 
to-face, she doesn't come across 
as a great actress, tragic or otherwise. 
Instead, she seems just another girl— 
though undeniably pretty—in her mid¬ 
twenties with a satisfying career. 
There aren't the nakhras usual¬ 
ly associated with stars; in their place 
are myriad interests, ranging from 
classical dancing to sketching. For, as 
Madhuri discloses with pride, she 
doesn't come from a filmi back¬ 
ground. Hers is a family of true cul¬ 
ture and breeding, which never lets 
her get ideas above her station. 

But they do insist on excellence. 
Says Dixit: “I was taught never to give 
up. I always competed in elocution 
and dance and song competitions. 
And when I never won a prize, I 
would get really upset. But my mother 
used to say, 'Keep competing and you 
will win'. And sure enough, 1 did." 

That lesson in perseverence once 
learnt was never forgotten. Even to¬ 
day, Madhuri’s routine is killing. The 
entire week is spent rushing from one 
studio to another, and on Sundays 
Dixit is up early to put in three hours 







ON INE SETS Striking suggestive poses is part of the game 


of Kathak practice with Guru Hazari 
Lai Jaipurwala. Her face totally de¬ 
void of make-up, hair tied back in a 
pony tail, Madhuri goes through her 
paces, sticking her tongue out and 


glancing apologetically at her guru 
everytime she misses her step. 

But call a photo session, and she is 
every inch a star. Casually dressed in 
trousers and a bright green shirt, she 
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KAINAK AT HOME A far cry from the hump and grind routine 

exudes self -confidence in front of the tocratic expression. Somewhere along 
camera. Says photographer Gautam the line she begins to enjoy her work; 


Rajadhyaksha: ''She looks like 
Michaelangelo's Madonna, serene 
face, large eyes, chiselled lipline, aris- 


that’s what makes her different.’’ 

Rajadhyaksha talks about the time 
Madhuri walked into his studio at 7.30 


pm after a hard day’s work:'She had to 
pose with a backdrop of ice with the 
air-conditioning on. When she got up 
after a couple of hours we realised that 
her jeans were soaking wet. But the 
next day she called me to say that she’s 
had great fun at the shoot.” 

Dixit maintains it is her family that 
has shaped her attitude to work. “We 
have imbibed discipline so that it is not 
even possible for us to do something 
wrong. We were always told to take 
our careers very seriously . My siblings 
are all architects and engineers. ” 

Initially, of course, her engineer 
father was dubious about letting his 
youngest child enter the big bad world 
of Hindi films. Says Mr Dixit: *'We 
had heard that the industry was a bad 
place. But if you keep yourself above 
board nobody can touch you.” And 
now that Madhuri has done just that, 
her parents, two sisters and her 
brother are in this with her. One of 
her parents always accompanies her to 
the sets, and though that has led to 
unkind cracks about her Sridevi>!ike 
Mummy'knows-best syndrome, Dixit 
would much rather have it this way. 

Off the sets, she spends her time { 

(ContinuMj on page 4.Q) ; 
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listening to music ("anything from pop 
to classical”), dancing (Kathak) and 
reading (“science fiction; I can’t take 
heavy reading after a hard day’s 
work”). Occasionally, when she 
watches a science programme on TV, 
she does feel a twinge of regret about 
having to give up a career in micro¬ 
biology for films. But shakes it off in 
her usual no-nonsense manner. 

But, obviously, the interest re¬ 
mains, for even her similies are related 
to the subject. The relation between 
the press and the stars, she says is like 
that between “the root nodules and- 
bacteria. They both need each other”. 
The relationship between Madhuri 
and the film industry is just as symbio¬ 
tic. While the industry needs a heroine 
who can draw the crowds—as Dixit 
undoubtedly can—Madhuri is unlikely 
to excel in any other sphere as she has 
in films. Small wonder then, that the 
actress is all too willing to make the 
compromises asked of her. “Some¬ 
times when 1 am dancing,” she says, a 
trifle ruefully, “I have to strike sugges¬ 
tive poses, as in that Sailaah number. 
But instead of making the dance cheap 
by tossing my face and body aggres¬ 
sively, I deliberately brought inno¬ 
cence, laughter and sweetness into my 
eyes and face so that people would 
notice my facial expression more than 
my body. I try to make the best of 
every situation.” 

But the dissatisfaction remains. 
Says Madhuri: “Whenever I sec my 
dances I feel there is something wrong 
there, something missing. Then again, 
sometimes at the end of the week I am 
so tired 1 feel like giving it all up. But 
then I think if I want to do well in any 
other profession, I would have to be 
just as dedicated.” 

And having come this far, it does 
seem stupid to give it up for a momen¬ 
tary whim. 

F or, Madhuri has come a long way. 

Only a couple of years back Anil 
Kapoor would turn up his nose at the 
mention of her name, admitting that 
he signed films with her only on 
Honey’s say-so. “I thought,” recounts 
the now-wiser Kapoor, **ek do films 
kar sakia hoon. Tlien at one point I 
got a lot of films so I did not want a big 
star who would have date problems. 
So 1 signed Parinda, Tezaab and Beta 
with Madhuri also. ” 

When Hifazat flopped, everyone 
told Kapoor that Dixit was a flop ac¬ 
tress, good only for “sister roles”. He 
was mad, they said, for having signed 


Milestones 


The fihm tikat made Dixit a star 


TSZAAa 

• Madhuri^sfin^ major hit after a 
series of fl<^..The film revdived 
iffOuikf Moniia, the good-hearted 
niffiaa(]!daycd by Aaii bpoor), 
bat Dixit mahagra to steal the 
show with bej foot^apping dance 
number Ek 4o teen. As the entire 
nation swayed to her beat, 

Madhud announced that she had 
arrived. So what if there was still a 
long way to go. 

RAMUUCHAN 

• Even though dte film had such 
stars as Anil Ka|mr (yes, again), 
Jackie Shroff, Dimide Kapadia and 
Raakhee, Madhuri’s mentor Sub¬ 
hash Chai ensured that she had 
plenty to do. And that her bits 
didn’t get dropped off at the edit¬ 
ing table either. For her part, 
Madhuri was properly grateful and 
put in a sterling performance. The 
strategy paid CHf; it was Dixit's pout 


Hu 




miDEV 

• This Rajiv Rai^rected multi- 
stairer didn’t have much use for the 
heroines except as decoration. On 



ttiat’was lumem^eied long a|ter 
. Kapoor’s.shenanigansasthexptvit 
ybunger brother had been fnf- 
gotlra. 

KltHINKAIIHAIYA 

• Hbr oomicIlHrlSame to the fore 
in din fUm about tsro movie buffs 

spend Urn in darke^ 

movie bans and the dther half im¬ 
itating their fiivoaiite stairs.. 
Madhuri's taka-oOb ohsu^estab- 
lialMdgtnataaaltejKiifKiw 
quite ^upendoos and sba toanaged 
to ovonmadow A^i, with what 
' lodkito Idee alfoideto tone; The oito 


Madhuri’s own admisrion, all she 
had to do was “dahee and dis¬ 
appear”. But despite these con¬ 
straints, she didn’t do too badly. 
While Tridev certainly wasn’t her 
hit, her slithering and swerving in 
the Oye oye number undoubtedly 
contributed to the film’s repeat 
value. And she managed to make 
Sonam and Sangeeta Bijiani look 
quite flat-footed by comparison. 

ML 

• She portrays the entire gamut of 
emotions in this film: the ebulli¬ 
ence of a college kid, the passion of 
a young woman in love and the 
anguish of a wife who is forced by 
drcumstances to leXve her hus¬ 
band. What’s more, she portrays 
them well. 

If Tezaab signalled Madhuri’s 
arrival as a star, DU established her 
as an actress. 




'-A'v; < 


Apd.if Dixit’s professkMiatism 
add haid work doesn’t flag- 4 nd 
nobody who knows her well thinks 
. it wiDh-ahe can oi^ get bettor and 
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The DMidng DixH 

It's Madhuri’s twinkle-toes that have got her where she is 


S uccciis to Madhuri Dixit didn't 
come easily. And nor did the 
ability to pull of the lachak-matak 
numl^rs that pass off as dances in 
Hindi cinema. Trained in the clas¬ 
sical mode, Madhuri found the un¬ 
conventional (to say the least) 
movements of fiimi dances near im¬ 
possible to execute. 

And then she found herself 
under the wing of Saroj Khan the 
rotund dance director of Tezaab, 
But despite Che excess flesh, Khan 
could dance up a proverbial storm 
and Dixit couldn't have had anyone 
better to initiate her into the intri¬ 
cacies of the bump and grind 
routine, as executed in Ek do teen. 

Says Madhuri: "I practised for a 
week continuously for that song. 
These kind of steps were strange 
and unfamiliar to me and 1 really 
had to work hard. You can say I 
learnt all the ropes in those seven 
days.” 


Concurs Saroj Khan: "She did 
not know anything about commer¬ 
cial dancing. I had to teach her 
everything, from camera angles to 
dancing, the frame, etc. But 1 must 
say she gave it all she had. At times 
I would ask her to go home, and 
tell her there was no need to come 
the next morning. But come next 
day she would be there, asking me 
to execute the steps just once 
more.” 

The hard work paid off, and 
the magic Ek do teen created on the 
silver screen has now become part 
of film lore. But not before Dixit 
had been pushed to the brink. 
Shooting for the dance sequence 
commenced one morning at nine 
and continued till ten the next day. 
Madhuri never once complained, 
only saying, towards the end: "I 
think I will faint if we don't pack up 
now.” 

They did pack up, and Madhuri 


lived to tell the tale. 

And savour her success, which 
got even bip^r with Ram Lakhan 
and the Bam dukh deena number. 
Says Saroj Khan: *i think she real* 
ly improved in that film. The ex¬ 
pressions she brought to her face in 
the Bada dukh deena song were 
really exquisite.” 

Then came Tridev and Oye oye, 
the song which captured the im¬ 
agination of the entire nation. The 
number was originally supposed to 
be picturtsed on Naseeruddin Shah 
and Sonam, but once Rajiv Rai 
realised he had a hit on his hands, 
he decided to build the climax of 
his film around the song. This time, 
Sangeeta Bijlani and Madhuri Dix¬ 
it were added to the list of perfor¬ 
mers. And Dixit danced circles 
around both Sonam and Sangeeta. 

Says Madhuri: "By the time 
Tridev came along, I was more con¬ 
fident about my ability to dance to 


rniinmit is her dancing that accounts for mveh of Madhuris popularity 
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^ riumdiy beats. Since the song was 
picturised in a particular situation I 
could create a particular atmos- 
^ere while I danced. This way I 
feU I was both acting and dancing."' 

It proved to be an explosive mix* 
ture. " 

The latest craze .among cine au¬ 
diences is her Saiiaab number. 
This, according to choreographer 
Saroj Khan, is different in several 
ways. “First of all,” she says, 
“Madhuri is brought on camera 
when she isn"t singing so she can 
'concentrate on her facial express¬ 
ion. I asked Bappida (Lahiri) to 
bring the rhythm down so that the 


as many as five films with her. 'The 
jinxed star has come a long way," says 
Kapoor. “She is a lovely dancer, has a 
great screen presence and has been 
fortunate to be surrounded by all the 
right people.” 

Rikku (Rakeshnath Sharma), her 
secretary, comes within this category 
without a doubt. The film industry 
may have its own view on him, labell¬ 
ing him anything from manipulative to 
devious, but he has handled her career 
extremely well, ensuring that at any 
time Madhuri has a requisite number 
of big banners in hand, with big co- 
stars and good roles. This way, even if 
one or two movies flop, the others do 
well in accordance with the law of 
averages and the damage to Dixit's 


daughter-in-law who tries to break her 
mother-in-law’s (Aruna Irani) hold on 
her husband (Anil Kap<x)r, again). In 
Subhash Ghai's next film she is cast 
opposite Jackie Shroff (so much, she 
says, for her being a Anil Kapoor 
campwalli). She stars with Jackie in 
the Hindi remake of The Eyes Of 
Laura Mars as well, while in the Gul- 
shan Kumar-produced Sangeei, she 
plays a blind dancer. Sajan has her as I 
the female lead in a romantic triangle | 
with Sunjay Dutt and Salman Khan. I 
But, according to industry obser¬ 
vers, it is Khel, in which Dixit plays a 
street-smart con girl who falls in love 
with a small-time crook. Anil Kapoor, 
which will catapult her “into the ( 
Sridevi league". The role gives her j 



Madhuri 

remainsatrifle 

apologetic 

abouther 

dancing. 

**Whenever I 

see my dances 

on screen,’’she 

says, "I feel 

tiiereis 

something 

wrong, 

something 

missing” 


SMLAAB Madhuri brought a sweet innocence to even ns 
raunchy a number as this 


pace became slower and she had 
more time to emote.” 

Butitwasthe TTiaanedaArsong, 
Tmta tama (better known as the 
Jummd chumma clone) that proved 
Dkrit's dedication. Saroj Khan rc* 
cotmtsf -She had to dance on a 
chair, get down and pick the chair 
ttp all in one move. The shot w»6 
oiily bk^ed on the 40th take. By 
tl^. end of it she had bleeding 
knees, but not once did she protest 
oircom^n.” 

For, Madhuri Dixit means to be 
the be^^ <iy«n if she has to sweat 


vareer is minimised. When he joined 
her in 1984-85, on Subhash Ghai and 
Boney Kapoor’s insistence, Madhuri 
was a B-grade actress. Today, she is in 
the top bracket. 

But Rikku is far from complacent: 
“Why only Sridevi? Everyone is com¬ 
petition for her. But I am confident 
that she can handle it, being a sincere, 
non-interfering professionjd.” 

Her forthcoming releases feature 
her in a wide variety of roles. In Jamai 
Raja, she plays a daughter caught in 
the cross-fire between her mother 
(Hema Malini) and husband (Anil 
Kapoor). In Beta, she is the gutsy 


ample .scope to display both her comic 
flair and histrionic skill and Madhuri 
has excelled at both. 

It is, however, the explosive mix¬ 
ture of sensuality and innocence which 
Madhuri projects so effortlessly, that 
has set cinema screens on fire all over 
the country. And to the Indian male, 
with his obsession with baby-faced 
charmers, with the body of a sex sym¬ 
bol, she is just what the psychiatrist 
ordered. 

And that is the best measure of 
Madhuri Dixit’s success, and never 
mind box-office takings. • 
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For over fiv«* Miikand has Ixs'n swonyriious 
with sh'el. 

Mukand is India’s lai^cst produ«*r of tho widest rang*! of 
stainless and speciality steels; leads in exi)orls of alloy steel 
castings; designs and builds some of India’s hi^st, most 


('ompl(!x (Tdiies and machines; helps launch her rockets; 
and undertakes exix^ution of turnkey engineering projects. 
Making it a multi-product, multi-division, Rs. 500-crore 
(on^omerate. 

The commitment of Mukand’s people to technolosv. 










innovation, research and development has given (hem a rare 
insight into steel and its applications. Mukand knows how to 
make steel, engineer it and use it effectively. 

In 50 years, Mukand has tnily become a mastermind 
a steel. 


r MUKAND LTD. 


(Korm(Tl> Mukami Iron Stool \^orks ltd ) 




ECONOMY/ TERRORISM 


The living clayl^;lits 

The ULFA is scaring business away from Assam—and 
destroying the state's economy 


• Rajan Kejriwal, an en- 

gineering goods dealer, 
has become an infre¬ 
quent visitor to his 
downtown Guwahati 
shop. And for the brief 
moments that he does 
come in, he sits alone in 
a corner and flips listless¬ 
ly through his firm's 
order register. Sales have 
dropped alarmingly, and 
the young Marwari 
businessman—born and 
brought up in Assam — 
has no clue how long 
things will remain this \ 
way. j 

• Jagat Narain knows \ 
that he will never forget | 
how to drive, but may i 
welt have to give it up. \ 

Narain, who drives his 
own truck, .spends his 
days in front of the Dib~ 
rugarh Truck Owners' 

As.sociation office, wait¬ 
ing, endlessly, for cus¬ 
tom. Every morning, he 
climbs religiously onto I 
the driver's seat of his I 
TELCO carrier, starts the engine, and 
checks if the truck is ready for a long 
haul. Then, the waiting starts. 

• For engineers of the Oil & Natu¬ 
ral Gas Commission (ONGC) at Sib- 
sugar, 70 kms south-west of Dibru- 
garh, it is a long spell of unscheduled 
holiday. ONGC's oil wells in the area 
are dry and production is non-existent, 
as young Assamese nationalists impose 
a blockade on the extraction of crude 
oil. 



G ood times have yielded to 
bad times—with the worst 
yet to come, but looming 
frighteningly close. Any 
businessman in Assam 
will testify to this, as would officials of 
public sector undertakings, and tea 


An ULFA militant His vision of a 
future Assam has wrecked the present 

garden managers. If KejriwaPs plum¬ 
meting sales charts and Narain's 
forced idleness are indications of a 
general apprehension clouding the 
state's business climate, the ONGC’s 
stalled wells and panic in tea gardens 
are testimony to helplessness in the 
face of burgeoning belligerence. 

Almost daily, there are reports of 
businessmen and executives being 
held at gunpe^int, and money extorted. 
Often, just a letter signed by a ‘mili¬ 
tant’ suffices. Tea companies—though 
they 'll' deny it publicly—have paid 
ten of lakhs of rupees to the United 
Liberation Front of Assam (ULFA), 
the state’s undisputed terror kings, to 


stave off trouble—and 
death—at tea gardens. 
Assam Frontier tea 
company chairman Sur- 
rendra Paul was gunned 
down by ULFA cadres 
in April, ostensibly for 
failing to pay up; this is 
too chilling a reminder 
for anyone wanting to 
fight back. 

Roads are blocked 
regularly, train tracks 
and bridges are blown 
up, severing the crucial 
communication and 
transportation links that 
trade- - anywhere—sur¬ 
vives on. 

Fiverytime the ULFA 
goes on (he rampage, 
the ruling Asom Gana 
Parishad (A(iP)-which 
stands accused of sym¬ 
pathising with the mili¬ 
tants— stirs in mock con- 
fcern. Despite its repe- 
£ated assurances—“We 
have everyone's welfare 
>at heart,” “the ULFA is 
>a menace”, etc.—chief 
minister Prafulla Kumar Mahanta’s 
government has done precious little to 
end the fear psychosis that has gripped 
the state's business community. And 
the Manvaris, in particular. For de¬ 
cades, they have monopolised trading 
activities from Tezpur in the far south 
of Assam to Tinsiikia in north, but 
have come under .special attention 
from the ULFA and assorted militant 
organisations which sprout in the 
North-East faster than profits. 

Inevitably, the flight has begun. In 
May, union law minister Dinesh Gos- 
wami, a member of the AGP, de¬ 
clared publicly that Rs 1,200 crores 
have been moved out of the state by 
nervous entrepreneurs. Five months 
later, local businessmen say the figure 
could have easily trebled, and the 
trend, they say, is only getting more 
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pronounced. 

According to business circles in 
Guwuhati, about 400 Marwari 
businessmen have closed shop, fn Tin- 
sukia, Assam's commercial hub, 35 
prominent traders quit the township 
between August and September, two 
particularly treacherous months. (“I 
am not talking about Hoods, either,” 
says a Ca»vUlta>based trader with in¬ 
terests in Assam.) In Dibrugarh, the 
Diaspora is only beginning, but in a 
month, could turn into a flood 

Credit transactions have virtually 
ceased, with ail business conducted 
stnctly on cash terms. The levull: a 
drastic fall in the volume of godown 
stocks. especialK of loodstuff. In 
Guwahati, wholesalers oi consumci 
items say that business is not as lirisk 
as it used to be even six months ago, as 
buyers from districts have stopped 
making regular buying trips to the 
city, too scared to move. '* The 
wholesalers arc keeping only a week's 
stock as n<u to lilock up capital.” 
says a manager, who declines to be 
idcnrilied, at the State Bank <.»f India's 
Ciiiwahali legional office, “rarlier, 
they used to have supplies for at least | 
two months.” | 



..- -- ... .J i-:- - -» 

PRAFULLA MAHANTA BHRI6U PHUKAN DINESH GOSWAMt 


twisted moral alibi to extort money ortionately high compared to the rest : 
from businessmen. It also serv'es to of India—a view that evera hankers ! 
lend the militants a noble touch, endorse. For example, the profit mar- 
modern day Robin Hoods who preach gin on industrial products in the state I 
secession, operate clandestinely, and are five times more than the 15-20 per j 
take money from the better off, non- cent elsewhere in the country. Grain ' 
ethnic A.ssamesc traders to finance and pulses rake off a margin which is ■ 
both their organisation and the 20 per cent more than, say, in Calcut- 
numerous villages they run as virtual j la. Traders offer the explanation that j 
fiefdoms. The ULFA, the Assam ! as the area is relatively inaccessible, ! 
Jatiya Yuba Chhatra Parishad > transport costs are very liigli, and j 
(AJYCP), the Assam Jatiya Unnayan ■ hence a higher mark up. What they do ' 
Parishad (AJUP). the AASU- all ; not talk about—and this is where the i 
strong political groups, totally com- i militant logic wins out—^is the fact that : 


Banking sources in the state say that 
commercial and industrial deposits in 
the state have dropped by Rs 13.07 
crores to Rs 187.93 crorcs between 
March 1989 and 1990. In SBTs Guwa¬ 
hati circle, institutional advances for 
foodstuffs have shrunk from Rs 15.78 
crores to Rs 10.31 crores during the 
same period. And, according to the 
bank officials, the fall in deposits and 
advances since, could be even more 
precipitous. 

Bankers say that the magnitude of 
the flight of finance capital from 
Assam has not been adequately re 
fleeted in the books. For instance, 
though two major public sector banks 
in Dibrugarh town, admit that their 
deposits have dropped alarmingly 
since tea baron PauPs death, the 
amounts seem like the tip of the 
iceberg. The explanation offered by 
bankers is that the major chunk of 
money beine spirited away is * black' or 
unaccounted tor. 

However, they add that the flight of 
capital from Assam in not really a new 
phenomenon. “Profits earned here 
were always remitted elsewhere,” savs 
a Dibrugarh banker, who declines to 
be identified. ” The difference now is 
that even the base capital is being 
eroded.” 

The first assertion is precisely what 
gives the ULFA its justification, a 


mitted to Assamese chauvinism, eco- | 
nomic independence, and aggression. { 
These groups range from the doctrine- i 
spouting varieties to those who will i 
kill gladly for their vision of a future I 
Assam. But money, always, comes 
first. Very simply: no money, no 
movement, no future. 

“The traders seem to have enough 
black money to pay up,” smirks a 
cynical AJYCP activist. “They had 
evaded taxes and fooled the govern¬ 
ment. Now, someone else is robbing 
them for the sake of the people.” Not 
a bad thing, either, going by the 
militants’ argument. They say that *he 
profit margins in Assam are disprop- 


u 


The trader 


s Si'em to 


have enough black 
money to pay up,” 
smirks a AJYCP 
activist. “Now, 
someone else is robbing 
them for the sake of the 


peoirie” 


the government subsidises transporta- ; 
lion. 

T here is so much money to be made 
in Assam, .say militants, that the 
non-Assamese business exixius will 
never take off. lA>ok at the plywood . 
industry, they say, where--despite the | 
ULFA, a medium-sized business still j 
clears a half crore profit a year by 
evading excise dues. “Those who are ■ 
leaving,” says Suresb Phukan. AJliP’s ' 
Sibsagar district president, “have their j 
personal reasons to feel scaled.” | 
The AJUP professes to he a volun- i 
tary org.Tnisation that aims at rejuve- ; 
nating the state’s lagging economy ; 
through development programmes at ; 
the village level. But despite its j 
avowed goals, the organisation has ; 
been dubbed as a ULFA front by : 
national media as welt as the generally I 
ULFA-struck local press. Phukan, a 1 
lecturer of English at the Sibsagar j 
Girls College and a filmmaker, vehe- i 
mently denies that his organisation has ! 
links with the ULFA. or that any ! 
businessmen—and their money -are i 
leaving the state. Or, that business is ! 
ebbing at all. “This issue.*' he says, “is ! 
being blown out of proportion to give | 
Assam a bad name.” 

That, however, is a difficult claim to 1 
substantiate, especially as it is happen- 1 
ing. Assam imports most of its com- 
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Ruimbi^ scared^ 
runnfng dry 

Agitators forcibly cut oil drilling and refining in 
Assam, and precipitate an instant crisis 


I n August, the All Assam Stu¬ 
dents Union (AASU) adopted a 
simple strategy: they would not 
allow Oil & Natural Gas Commis¬ 
sion (ONGC) personnel to 
approach oil wells the agency runs 
in Assam. The state government 
looked the other way. 

ONGCs oil fields in Sibsagar 
district went dry, as it was forced to 
stop pumping operations. Produc¬ 
tion of crude oil dropped from 
9,000 tonnes per day to about 1 
tonnes. The agitators shrewdly per¬ 
mitted only one well to stay open, 
so that natural gas supi^ies to 
Sibsagar town—the main domestic 
fuel stock—remained uninter¬ 
rupted. 

And, as if this was not enough, 
the Assam Jattya Yuba Chhatra 
Parishad (AJYCP) began an indefi¬ 
nite blockade at the Bongaigaon 
pumping station, preventing oil 
flow to Indian Oil Corp.*s 3.3 
million tonne refinery at Barauni, 
in nonh Bihar. 

The Centre, expectedly, panick¬ 
ed. The twin shocks of rising inter¬ 
national prices thanks to tte Gulf 
crisis, and trouble with domesfic 
production proved too much to 
handle. Union petroleum minisler 
S. Gunipadaswamy made frantic 
requests to the agitators to lift the 
blockade. No response. And the 
ruling Asom Gana Parishad (AGP) 
washed its hands of the whole 
affair, after saying the movement 
was '"politically motivated**. 
Period. 

The result: Indian Oil’s Barauni 
refinery shut down on 14 Septem¬ 
ber. The ONGC, for its part, lost 
Rs 1 crorc a day, at Rs 1,700 per 
tonne. (One tonne is equivalent to 
about seven barrels of oil—a barrel 
is the internationally accepted unit 
for measuring both production and 
purchase.) And the Assam governr 
ment, mums-the-worebattitude and 
all, has lost Rs 10 crores in royalty 
pigments in just one month. Be¬ 
sides, refinery equipment is lying 


mml ia imilm fiinal fisir. 

development. But the 
comptains that the money it mvij^is 
not being properly uttjisedii 
perhaps a thinly-veitedrtfbretuse to 
the usual fund* scam that acemi- 
pauies virtually every develmnient 
effort in the country. ONQCdUps 
in 60 per cent of the cost for 


Mi 


idle, unserviced, the damage bill as 
yet uncalcnlated. 

All f(»r a cause, say the AASU 
and the AJYCP, the Assamese 
people have legitimate demands. 
Some examples: 

• Ei^ty per cent of all Class I jobs 
ate to be reserved for Assamese. 

• All Qass III and IV plaoements 
are to be set aside for locals. 

• A three million tonne refinery is 
to be set up. 



Aasam 01 ainbiMi (Inaot); and, atirilMl carat no elh no tares, no raapNa 


• The flaring of gas should be 
stopped. 

• Tlie ONGC should shell out 
more money to maintain roads in 
the area. 

“Ours is an all-India service,” 
says a top ONGC official who 
declines to be identified, “and the 
question of reservation does not 
arise.” For Qass III and IV jote. 
say ml industry officials, good local 
recruits are not . easy to come by: -. 
-Moreover,” adds the offi^, 
AASU’s concept of *aons m tte 
soil’ includes only peofde from 
Sibsagar and the adjoining areas. 
This we find very confusing.” 

The ONGC is bound by an 


maiittaitting roads in Sibsagar dis¬ 
trict, but the remaining 40 per cent 
which is the state, public works 
department’s responsibility, is 
usually not provided. 

Last year, the ONGC provided a 
revolving frind of Rs €0 lakhs to a 
special committee comprising rep¬ 
resentatives of the government, 
local MLAs, the AASU and the 
Commission, for development 
work. But the ooe^ittee spent 
only ludf that aiiiount.' to., 
the ON^topped up the fruid with 
Rs 30 l^lH nus year, the AASU 
promptly sriPeanmd mnnfer. 

' As for flaring gaa, die. ONdC 
says that its dients^-die state 
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modities from other states, and truck- 
ing is the usual way. But goods move¬ 
ments have slowed down drasti¬ 
cally in the past four months. For 
example, the Dibrugarh Truck Own¬ 
ers Association operated SOO trucks a 
day. Now, if 50 of them are on the 
road, the Association is elated. 

This is the crucial point that 
Assamese chauvinists miss. While 
they gun for the big traders, business¬ 
men and various tea gardens, they do 
not realise that in effect, they are 
setting off a chain reaction that is 
percolating down to the lowermost 
levels of Assam’s economy. It has to, 
by commercial logic: when the big fish 
are snared, small fry arc swept along, 
anywhere. 

Occupancy rates at hotels are down. 
In some of Guwahati’s better hotels 
which cater mainly to the business 
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AJYCP Official Suresh Phukan (left): 
adamant 

crowd, occupancy is lower by as much 
as 20 per cent. Says M.K. Chakravar- 
I ty, general manager of Guwahati’s 
I Nandan Hotel: “Business executives 
[ from Bombay, Delhi and Calcutta are 
! not coming as frequently as they used 
to.” The hotels’ restaurants go empty 
as regulars—all local residents—hard¬ 
ly spend their evenings out. And some 
hotels, such as Kuber in central Guwa- 
hati, are up for sale. (The industry 
grapevine has it that a close relative of 
Union law minister Goswami is pick¬ 
ing it up at a throwaway price.). 

B usinessmen may be able to run 
away, but one group that is well 
and truly stuck is the tea industry. 


With 760 tea gardens in Assam, they j 
cannot simply up and move out. ITie ; 
ULFA knows this, has imposed levies 1 
as high as Rs 10 lakhs per garden, and i 
expects to clean up more than Rs 75 | 
crores once the exercise is completed. | 
According to industr>' sources, most t 
tea companies have paid up varying I 
sums of money already, and are ex- | 
pected to comply whenever a demand ‘ 
is made. There is simply too much at ^ 
stake for tea companies to get tough: ! 
insiders believe that if tea garden j 
owners refuse to pay up, besides their ; 
lives being in danger, the ULFA might ! 
impose a tea blockade on the lines of ! 
the oil blockade (see box: Running ! 
scared, running dry) which is giving 1 
the Union finance ministry night- i 
mares. 

The surprising thing is, nobody ; 
seems to know precisely what the ' 
ULFA will do with all the money it is ; 
picking off. There are enough 
theories, however, and some arc very i 
disturbing. j 

One theory has it that the AGP 
government is raising funds through i 
the ULFA to fight the forthcoming ; 
Assembly elections, scheduled for De- ' 
cember this year. The other, obvious , 
line IS that the militants are buying up 
! AK-47 automatic rifles (the scourge of | 

, security forces in both Punjab and 
: Jammu & Kashmir) from Karen rebels , 

; in north Burma, stockpiling arms and 
: ammunition for Fortress Assam, a 
■ near-future scenario that has been ' 

; irrationally underplayed by India's in- 
' ternal security bosses. 

Plu.s, for financing cadre opera- . 

: tions—recruitment, training and prop- | 
aganda, as well as t illages which the • 
, ULFA have reportedly taken under its i 
. wing. Some of the ULFA’s demands, j 
; such as the one which calls for em- i 
I ploying more Assamese managers and ; 
; labour at tea estates, make sense. ■ 
Importing labour in a fractious coun- I 
j try like India is a time-tested recipe for 
trouble, and supplanting say labour 
! from Bihar with locals, would go a 
: long way in assuaging sentiments."We 
! arc going to insist." says AJUP's 
I Phukan, “that the gardens employ 
. more Assamese managers and that 
1 they share their profits with workers." 
j But as the ULFA and other organisa- 
I tions mix sensibilities with extortionist 
I tactics, their rationale falls a little flat. 

Besides, there is absolutely no 
guarantee that paying off the militants 
would buy the tea industry—and in 
fact, all businesses—peace. For one 
thing, levies (keeping in tunc with 
inflation, joke traders) might increase 
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in the next couple of months. For 
another, other groups may already be 
lying in wait to extract their pound of 
flesh; with the precedent the ULFA 
has set it is very easy for like-minded 
people to cash in on the fear psych¬ 
osis. 

In Assam, it is very difficult to say 
whose writ w'ill run next. Right now, 
the AGP is functioning like a dumb 
waiter, say political analysts, serving 
anything the ULFA orders. In fact, 


I ndian policy makers are notoriously 
shy of calling a spado a spade, and 
this reluctance could easily lead to a 
problem. Fake the move to end the 
nerve-wracking monopoly of the 
country’s two government-run domes¬ 
tic carriers, Indian Airlines and 
Vayudoot. Instead of admitting that 
the civil aviation ministry’s latest 
guidelines allow for the introduction 
of private airlines, the government 
continues to refer to the whole move 
as an *air taxi’ scheme. However, the 


say Assam observeis, it is very likely 
that the ULFA will field candidates 
for state elections, if not directly, then 
through front organisations such as 
the AJUP or even, AGP loyalists. 
Whatever the electoral outcome, one 
thing is certain: nothing in Assam will 
be smooth for a long time. And if 
current trends persist, perhaps never. 

Anl9h Guirta/Guwaimti, Dibrugarti, 
SlbsagarandJortutf 


guidelines, issued in ond-May this 
year, suggest that private air operators 
will soon be running scheduled flights. 
By sometime next year, domestic air 
travellers will for the first lime have 
the option of choosing which airline 
they want to travel on. 

A total of 19 applications for private 
airlines have been filed with the civil 
aviation ministry, and many more are 
queueing up. Three operators have 
been given licences to operate. One of 
them, non-resident tycoon Vijay Mal- 


lya’s UB Air is already in the skies 
with a 16-seater Dornier and the 
Bangalore-based airline has plans to 
introduce at least seven more aircraft. 
Air Asiatic Ltd. has got hold of a 
130-seater Boeing 737 which will run 
on trunk routes connecting the met¬ 
ros, from this year, and is trying to 
lease three more 737s. The third com¬ 
pany, India International Airways, is 
currently offering charters on its 8- 
seater Hawker Siddley executive jet 
and plans to pick up more aircraft in 
the near future for regular flights. 

The term ‘air taxis’ is, in the cir¬ 
cumstances, a complete misnomer. 
For, the private operations will be no 
different from that of Indian Airlines 
j (lA). Originally, the air taxi concept 
entailed the hiring of an cntiic aircraft 
‘ for a specific trip. In fact, the guidc- 
! lines issued by the previous govern- 
J ment also laid down that private oper¬ 
ators could not use aircraft with more 
than 15 seats. On the whole, it was a 
modest scheme. There was /lo inten¬ 
tion of opening up the Indian skies t<' 

' a variety of private airlines. But that 
j changed when, in April this year, civil 
I aviation minister Arif Mohammad 
i Khan told Parliament that virtually all 
restrictions on air taxi operations have 
been lifted. Henceforth, he said, pri¬ 
vate air operators could: 

• Use all airports in the country after 
getting the requisite clearances. 

• Operate aircraft of any capacity 
; • Operate flights at any time. 


Arif Mohammad Khan: no homework 



> 
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AIR TAXI 

Cleared to taxi 

But a legal point could wreck the government’s 
plans to privatise India’s skies 
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could add up to nothing as technically, 
the new scheme is in a sense illegal till 
Parliament amends the Air Corpora¬ 
tion Act's relevant clauses. 

On the other hand, air taxis’ are 
inevitable and will ultimately end up 
competing with the public sector car¬ 
riers. This is precisely why lA staff 
held a one-day strike against (he move 
to introduce private airlines: they 
know that once private operators get 
into the act, their future will be 
threatened. I IB Air, for instance, is 
running flights that are packed to 
capacity despite the fact that its fares 
are about 30 per cent higher than that 
of Indian Airlines. 

Sensing a kill, non-resident Indians 
with money to spare are rushing to 
lease or buy big aircraft foi operating 


in India even though they will not be 
able to repatriate earnings for the first 
five years of their operations. And 
despite the fact that they will not be 
able to service their loans on aircraft 
lease or purchase from their Indian 
earnings What the private entrep¬ 
reneurs are sure about is the vast, 
growing air travel market in India and 
how inadequate Indian Airlines or 
Vayudoot is to meet the challenge. 

Ilic only problem is that the civil 
aviation ministry's bold new scheme 
could get wrecked if il.t: matter is 
taken to the courts. In iliat event, the 
worst hit would be the private oper¬ 
ators who dream of an airline boom in 
India J1 only Arif had done his 
homework.® 

IndnnII Banerjie/New Delhi 


Vijay Mallya: dreams to bust? 

• Prepare flight schedules in advance. 

• Decide on their own fare struc¬ 
tures. 

A mmith later, Khan's ministry 
issued detailed guidelines tor ‘air taxi' 
operations, which clearly hud down 
wnat companies or individuaK had to 
do to start their own little airlines No 
wondei there w.is a stampede to get 
cleaiaiiees. 

B ut there was a catch The minister 
had jumped the gun. He had not 
read the laws. I or, the Air Corpora¬ 
tion Act, 1953, clcaiU bans the opera¬ 
tion of any regulai, prixatc air ser¬ 
vices. Clause 18 of the Act states: 
“...It shall not be lawful for any p>er- 
son i>thcr than the coipoialions (pub¬ 
lic sector ail lines) or their associates to 
operate any scheduled air transport 
service from. to. m or across IndKi.” 
The only air services pcrniitlcd by the 
Act are: 

• Air transport undertakings based 
outside India and operating undci bi¬ 
lateral agreements. 

• For flight training, air ambulance 
work, joy rides, aerial survey, fire 
fighting, crop dusting, locust control 
etc. 

• Those that operate with the prior 
permission of the central government 
and do not compete with scheduled 
services provided by the corporations 
or their associates. 

This means that Arifs assurances 


AVIA nON/HVACTJATION 

Airlifted 

Air India's reputation soars with its Gulf 
evacuation effort, but expenses could cripple 

the airline 


N ot since the great Berlin airlift 
after the Second World W'ar has 
such a massive evacuation been orga¬ 
nised. More than .M),()00 Indian 
nationals—out of an estimated 
1.70,0(K) stranded in the Gulf—have 
been flown back to India since 13 Au¬ 
gust, a week after Iraq invad 'd 
Kuwait. And the national carrici. 
Air India: the evacuation workhorse 


w'hich has recently tned lo shed its desi 
Maharaja image for a swankier inter¬ 
national one, is right in the middle of 
It. involved in «'i human airlift of a 
magnitude unprcceJeuted in civil 
aviation history 

The operation has won for Air India 
(AT) both complimentary and adverse 
publicity. I3ouqucts. because the air- 
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line has pulled out all the stops to 
create additional capacity to airlift 
approximately 3,500 Indians per day. 

1 And has, by any standard, responded 
i admirably to a human tragedy, 
brushing aside considerations such as 
profits. 

And brickbats, because once again, 
the airline's image has taken a con¬ 
siderable battering, especially interna¬ 
tionally, with weary victims of resche¬ 
duled and cancelled flights swearing 
never to trust the airline again. “Eva¬ 
cuation became our first priority,” ex¬ 
plains a harried AI official. “We htid 
to divert capacity to the Gulf to help 
stem the panic there.” 

As the exodus from Kuwait to Jor¬ 
dan began, India's ministry of external 


for Amman passengers was also 
undertaken, so that the staff in Am¬ 
man could concentrate on the needs of 
the evacuees. With the increasing fre¬ 
quency of flights, AI posted a staff of 
about 50 in Amman to run three full 
eight-hour shifts, round the clock. The 
Dubai office pitched in, and helped 
evacuate nearly 10,000 Indians via this 
city “If it hadn't been for Air India's 
efforts, we would have been dying in 
the desert,” exclaims Joe Mas- 
c ircnhas, an electrician who managed 
to make it onto a flight after four days 
of uncertainty 

Sitting forlorn at Bombay airport, 
Amina Bi and her sister Razia— 
—wailing to catch u connecting flight 
to their home near Trivandrum—tes¬ 



Subhash R. Gupte 


“We will ultimately 
lose money/’ admits 
Gupte. “(But) we’ll 
keep operating flights 
untU the last Indian is 
safely home” 


affairs called upon AI to make special 
arrangements for the evacuation. 
Commencing the gargantuan task with 
one special flight per day (there were 
no operations from Amman, Jordan’s 
capital, previously), the airline de¬ 
puted staff from its offices in neigh¬ 
bouring Gulf nations to the trouble- 
stricken region. By 2 September, AI 
had increased its capacity in a phased 
manner to operate five, even six 
flights per day, corresponding to the 
increasing influx of refugees to Jor¬ 
dan. Two Airbus Industrie A310s, in¬ 
ducted only a month ago, were press¬ 
ed into service, and domestic carrier 
Indian Airlines' aircraft were leased to 
cope with the burgeoning demand. AI 
also chartered wide-bodied IL-62 air¬ 
craft from the Soviet airline Aeroflot, 
and were also given two giant lL-76 
transport aircraft by the Indian Air 
Force. 

The mammoth operation was moni¬ 
tored from Al's Nariman Point head¬ 
quarters in Bombay, where ticketing 


tify that the airline staff were extreme¬ 
ly cooperative, but were hardpressed 
to handle the rush. “Some of us who 
could not pay,” says Amina “were 
taken on with the express understand¬ 
ing that we would repay the Indian 
government when we returned. 
Others, who had managed to run away 
with some money were busy cleaning 
out the airline's on-board duty-free 
stock and attacking the liquor. “It was 
a pathetic sight,” says a stewardess 
who experienced the evacuation “first¬ 
hand.” “Sometimes the passengers 
were so filthy there was a stink ema¬ 
nating from them.” She adds; “But it’s 
just not true that we treated them 
badly.” 

Air India has so far incurred an ex¬ 
penditure of almost Rs 80 crores on 
the evacuation. The hiinistry of exter¬ 
nal affairs, ^t whose behest the opera¬ 
tions are being conducted, is meant to 
reimburse the airline on a no profit no 
loss basis, so the airline does not lose 


out badly on the evacuation. We don’t 
have the commercial muscle to forego 
our costs, claims Subhash R. Gupte, 
who has recently taken over as AFs 
acting chairman, only to be con¬ 
fronted with an acid test. But there are 
certain situations when you don't look 
at the figures alone. The empty flights 
headed for the Gulf were loaded with 
foodgrains. Oil, blankets, and even a 
consignment of 12,OCX) bottles of Bis- 
leri mineral water for Indian refugees, 
to help tide over the shortages in 
Jordan. 

Notwithstanding the Good Samar¬ 
itan act, AI is likely to be hit very hard 
financially, at a time when profits are 
the highest ever in its history. “We will 
ultimately lose money because of the 
Gulf situation,” admits Gupte. 
Already, the rise in oil prices, insur¬ 
ance premia, and the suspension of 
flights on some Gulf routes has 
affected the airline; the oil hike alone 
would take a toll of Rs 140 crore. 
Besides, the Union government has 
slashed the bulk fuel discount rate 
from 30 per cent to half that amount, 
adding to the fuel cost burden substan¬ 
tially. 

The airline's insurers in London 
have hiked insurance costs for aitlines 
operating in a war zone, even though 
both AI and the General Insurance 
Company had assured them that the 
airline did not face the same risks as 
other carriers operating in the zone, 
citing India’s friendly ties with Gulf 
countries, especially Iraq. Revenue 
will also suffer as a result of the can¬ 
cellation of flights to certain West 
Asian destinations. The Kuwait ser¬ 
vices, for instance, yielded a profit of 
around Rs 25 crores a year, according 
to Gupte. 

The Gulf evacuation has cost the 
government exchequer a staggering 
Rs 5000 crore so far, according to 
preliminary official estimates. This ex¬ 
cludes the cost of rehabilitating them 
in India, and covers only their trans¬ 
portation (about Rs 20,0(X) per per¬ 
son), food, medical care, and airport 
or port charges. And efforts are on to 
evacuate another 65,000-odd Kuwait- 
based Indians, which will only add to 
the country’s—and Al’s—bill. 

Right now, however, not many peo¬ 
ple are thinking about financial deter¬ 
rents. “We’ll keep operating our 
flights until the last Indian who wants 
to leave is safely home,” says Al’s 
Gupte. And the government, if not 
irate passengers, is backing the airline 
to the hilt. • 
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■ Staycola 

G etting into India was 
the easy part. Staying 
on shopsheivcs is 
considerably more difficult. 
Ask Pep.s! Food Pvt. The 
purveyors of Lehar Pepsi 
and Lehar . Up, the 
Indianised versions of US 
consumer food giant 
PepsiCo Inc's top-selling 
brands, are facing a bit of a 
hitch. At least for its 
Calcutta launch, scheduled 
for August. Pepsi Foods 
plastered the dly with 
wall-ads and hoardings in 
anticipation of the launch, 
but mbre than a month 
later, all one can see arc the 
ads. llie reason: a series of 
petitions in Calcutta courts 
which claim that the Pepsi 
name is already registered 
in the area—through 
unheard of companies 
which manufacluic “Pepsi" 
drink sticks, most definitely 
not Pepsi products, and 
other bi/arre variations. 
The perpetrator Parle Ltd 
chairman Ramesh 
Chauhan, maintain Pep^^i 
officials, who is using fionts 
to get slay orders against the 
Pepsi drinks launch in the 
city. Parle, expectedly, 
denies it categorically. But 
whatever the case, the pUw 
is working. 1 he moment 
Pepsi successfully argues a 
stay order, another petition 
slaps it back on. After 
splashy launches in the 
north and the south, failure 
at the eastern front must he 
especially galling for the 
international .soft drink 
supremo. 

■ G’bye, 
mate 

T he move was typical 
of a an age when 
corporate supremacy is 
what counts, and to hell 
with family ties. Satish 
Malhotra, chairman of 
the Empire Group of 
companies, staked a claim 
to in-law Keshub 




Keshub Mahindra: thanks 
for the company 

Mahindra’s flagship 
company Mahindra & 
Mahindra (M&M) in 
July, saying he had an 
overwhelming 1.1.5 per 
cent shareholding clout to 
run the company. That 


things are 

go^ig, we*ll soon have to 
five on faxes and fresh 

alr.*» 

.. 

:A Bombay batfinwman, 
eommtfimg on the government's 
slowed moves on liberalisation 
and dtepossibility of an oil crunch 
staOinglndustry, 


brought out acrimonious 
scenes—private and 
public—with Keshub 
fighting back with 
everything he had, and 
finally managing to stall 
Satish’s takeover plans in 
August. A bitter ending, 
considering the fact that 
Keshub invited Satish to 
join M&M's board, and 
even sold him shares of 
the company to prevent 
possible takeover 
attempts by some 
Bombay big fish (Satish's 
I son is married to 
Keshub’s eldest 
i dayghter). Then, friend 
; turned foe, laid on the 
pressure, forcing Keshub 
to battle. Keshub won. 
and Satish, embittered 
and angry, has decided to 
i selloff 4.2 percent (^f his 
i M&M holdings. Keshub 



couldn't be happier—or 
more satisifed. lie has 
saved his company and his 
corporate existence. If 
there is love lost with a 
relative, no matter. So 
long, Satish, he might be 
saying. And thanks for 
the company. 

■ Singalonga 
Amit 

H ow do )ou find a 
holidaying Indian in 
London? Answer: you go 
to the Marks & Spencer's 
lingerie department. But 
more to the point: how do 
you find an Indian 
industrialist in l.ondon? 

Answer: you go to the 
Amitabh Bachchan 
concert. 

Among those who 
attended the lanky star's 
Wembley show recently, 
were: the Hindujas. and 


POLITICIAN OF THE WEEK 


K.P. Unnikrishnan 

Unton minister for surface transport 

• I leard of him recenth ? Piissibly not 
Unnikri.shnan, ever since that momentous 
battle for the iclccom turf vNiih .Sam 
Pitroda, is lying low, very low He lost his 
communications portfolio, and perhaps 
doesn’t w'ant to risk losing his surface 

- transport seat, either. Not that he's doing 

much: Indian .shipping is in its biggest mess ever, with 
dropping tonnage, dropping revenues and dropping 
morale. Ports are a mess; nobody even remembers Nhava 
Sheva much. But people do remember what the minister 
says, everytime, he drops in at a function and promises the 
sky for development. All in all. however, life is dull, very 
dull, unless you want to count the time he was almost 
beaten up by enraged Kemlites in the Gulf. Unnikrishnan 
must be rueing the day he got off the telecom bus: the 
portfolio may have been acrimonious, but at least it was 
interesting. 





Bachchan: same key 

Swraj Paul (though not, 
naturally, in the same row), i 

Nirmal Sethi a. Mike j 

Mur jam, ('hakor Doshi, ; 

Surinder Kapur, Manu 1 

Chhabria. Na/niu V^irani. ‘ 

Lakshmi (Inlaks) ; 

Shivdasani, Mrs V^ijay \ 

Mallya (Mr was out of i 

town), R.P. Goenka, and ; 

Lalit Suri. All together. 

Hope they enjoyed 
singing along to Jumma 
chumma. A\nd that, for 
once, they sang in the same \ 

key. : 
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Ayodhya 

r evisit^ 

When liberalism and ritualistic Hinduism clash 


While the nation 
seems 10 be heading 
inexorably towards 
a conflagrationon30 
October when the 
VHP and the BJP 
propose to execute 
their design of con¬ 
structing a temple 
on the site of the 
Babri Masjid, in the 
face of Mulayam Singh Yadav’s proc¬ 
laimed determination to uphold “secu¬ 
larism and law and order”, a liberal 
Hindu must find himself uncomfort¬ 
ably placed on the horns of a dilemma. 
To be sure, Hinduism has a different 
meaning for different people; but, 
there is much about the Ayodhya 
movement that is surely repugnant to 
the liberal Hindu’s secular instincts. 

Firstly, the movement is ritualistic 
in the extreme. While, therefore, it 
may have tremendous appeal among 
the masses, to whom Hinduism un¬ 
doubtedly has significance predomi¬ 
nantly through ritual, it can hardly 
arouse a Hindu mind cognisant of the 
great philosophical and metaphysical 
tradition of the Hindu religion. 
Secondly, the bellicose nature of the 
movement is bound to cause trepida¬ 
tion in educated Hindu minds whose 
knowledge of Hinduism is gleaned at 
least from the more latter-day exposi¬ 
tions of Swami Vivekanand, Gandhi, 
and Dr Radhakrishnan, if not from 
original sources, such as the Vedas 
and the Vpanishads. All these sources 
reveal that the essence of Hinduism is 
tolerance, which essence is itself based 
on the fact that Hinduism is not a 
revealed religion: there are no pre¬ 
scribed doctrines about how man 
should grapple with the external uni¬ 
verse; on the contrary, religion ■.> a 
private matter, the Absolute Truth, 
capable of being contemplated by the 
individual mind. Hence the af'ige: 
“That which exists is one; Sages called 
it by various names.” A movement 


w^hich threatens to demolish a reli¬ 
gious shrine of another community 
surely cuts at the foundation of the 
catholicity and “secularism” of the 
Hindu religion, and hence, at its very 
essence. 

Moreover, it is not just the secular 
foundations of the Hindu religion 
which the Ayodhya movement 
threatens; it threatens, in addition, the 
secular foundations of the Indian 
state, which the liberal Hindu spares 
no efforts to proclaim is only possible 
because of the secular nature of his 
religion. These secular foundations 
have been given expression to in the 
Indian Constitution and ^hc ordinary 
laws of this land. A liberal Hindu can¬ 
not fail to notice that the movement 
threatens to violate the constitutional 
rights of the Muslim minority and also 
the violation of provisions of various 
statutes—including the Indian Penal 
Code—designed to preserve commun¬ 
al harmony and punish those seeking 
to spread communal hatred. The 
movement also has grave law and 
order, as well as, public order rami¬ 
fications. Further, if the Allahabad 
High Court, which is seised of the 
matter,delivers judgement before .30 
October, the threatened disobedience 
of that judgement by Hindus will not 
only constitute contempt of court but 
will surely undermine the dignity of 
the judiciary and the majesty of the 
law. Depending upon whom the land 


The Ayodhya movement 
doesn’t just threaten 
the secular foundations 
of the Hindu religion. It 
threatens the secular 
foundations of the 
Indian state as well 



belongs to, there is also the trivial 
matter of niinoi offences concerned 
with property, such as trespass and 
mischief. In a word, it cannot but 
strike the liberal Hindu that apart 
from being at odds with the Hindu 
religion as he understands it, the 
Ayodhya movement constitutes a 
threat to the Indian social fabric and 
the cohesion of the Indian stale. 

Then, there is the ticklish matter of 
the legitimacy of the issues with which 
the movement is concerned. Several 
doubts, no doubt, arise in the liberal 
Hindu’s mind. Was Lord Rarn a 
mythological deity or a historical fi¬ 
gure? Is the Ayodhya of Valmiki's 
Ramayan the very Ayodhya where the 
controversy rages today? Was the 
Babri Masjid built either by de¬ 
molishing or converting a temple 
erected to commemorate the birth 
place of Lord Ram? And lastly, is 
there any evidence to suggest that the 
Babri Masjid is situated at the precise 
site of the birth place of Lord Ram? 

The answer of tho.se in the vanguard 
of the Ayodhya movement to the in¬ 
tellectual doubts and moral reluctance 
of the liberal Hindu is simple and com- 
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ShUmnyas at Ayodhya: emotive 
appeal 


polling: Ram Janmabhoomi is an 
issue which aftects the tlccpcsl tcii- 
gious sentiments ot the Hindu popula¬ 
tion in the country; hence, the issue 
outweighs in importance all moral and 
legal questions. In othei words, the 
religious sentiments of the Hindu 
majority must prevail iiver existing 
law and morality. On the evidentiary 
aspect regarding the fact of Lord 
Ram’s birth at the very site where the 
Babri Masjid is presently situated, the 
answer of those spearheading the 
Ayodhya movement is that the ques¬ 
tion of evidence is irrelevant. What is 
more important is the belief of the 
majority of Hindus—that is to say, the 
fact that the majority of Hindus be¬ 
lieve that the birth place of Lord 
Ram is the very site of the Babri 
Masjid is sufficient grounds for con¬ 
structing a temple at that site even if it 
means the existing mosque is to be 
demolished. 

I t is impossible to join issue with the 
arguments advanced by the VHP 


and the BJP leaders. To do so would 
be to reject the significance of popular 
belief and popular religious sentiment. 
The morals of a society are ultimately 
sustained by a broad a^nsensus in soci¬ 
ety that believes in those morals. 
Moreover, religious belief is hardly a 
matter which can be tested on the 
touchstone of quantum of evidence, 
"rhe point, however, is that if the con- | 
struction of the Ram Janmabhoomi 
temple and the demolition of Babri 
Masjid has to be justified in the final 
analysis on the basis of popular senti¬ 
ment and popular belief, then surely, 
the liberal Hindu is entitled to raise 
two questions: why has the movement 
reached a crescendo in circa 1990? 
And secondly, if the long-standing be¬ 
lief of Hindus is simply an association 
of Ayodhya with Lord Ram, as it 
must be, then, why does a temple 
necessarily have to be built on the site 
of the Babri Masjid itself and not any- « 
where else in Ayodhya? j 

I’he answer is that the Ram Jan- | 
mabhoomi movement has become in- I 
extricably inter-woven with the 
Chanakyan brand of politics. We arc 
living in an era when the Indian polity 
is witnessing the rise of the Chanakyan 
tradition in politics and a correspond¬ 
ing decline in the Gandhian tradition. 
The two are almost inevitably compet¬ 
ing traditions—the one emphasises the 
sanctity of means and envisages the 
honesty of politicians, the purity of the j 
political process, and the superiority ! 
of ends over mcaiTs; the other is 
concerned essentially with the atiain- 
menl of power and its preservation, 
llie Gandhian tradition attaches a 
hjgher value to morality than pc.wcr: 
the central theme of the Chanakyan 
tradition is power at all costs. In India, 
as a rule, the Opposition parties have 
espoused the Gandhian tradition; the 
Congress since M'^s Gandhi’s 
ascendency to power, the Chanakyan 
one. The concern of the Congress 
under the stewardship of both Mrs 
Gandhi and Rajiv has been the reten¬ 
tion of power, and the tool ft'r this end 
has been statecraft. On the other 
hand, on two occasions, the Opposi¬ 
tion has employed the Gandhian tradi¬ 
tion to good effect—in 1977, when it 
captured power by exposing the im¬ 
morality and rigours of the political 
process during Emergency, and the 
la.st elections when Bofors and other 
corrupt deals of the Rajiv regime 
became successful moral tools in the 
hands of the Opposition. 


•UNOaV 7^iabclolMr ^990 


In other words, the Hindu belief 
that Rarr Janmabhoomi sthan is situ¬ 
ated at the very site of the Babri 
Masjid has been promoted and fuelled 1 
by the rhetoric of religious and politic- j 
al leaders. ' 


Docs this mean that the Ayodhya I 
movement is, in effect, no more than a ! 
cynical bid for power by the BJP on ' 
the basis of a highly emotive religious | 
issue? Is Devi Lai correct when he i 


suggests that Ram Janmabhoomi is, in i 
effect, a cloak for Raj Janmabhoomi? 

The answer is a resounding “yes”. 
This, however, is not to suggest that* 
the political strategy ot the BJP de¬ 
serves to be roundly condemned, or, is 
in any way immoial. On the contrary, j 
the BJP. if anything, i.s merely re- | 
sponding to the new political milieu in j 
India. Indeed, its strategy on Ram 
Janmabhoomi is symptomatic of the j 
New Morality in the political domain j 
in w'hich the spirit of Chanakya is j 
ubiquitous. 1 

It was impossible for the BJP to j 
capture the moral ground from V.P. ! 
Singh. Here was after all an individual | 
who renounced power on patently - 
moral grounds and thus became a | 
symbol of the Gandhian tradition al its i 
very highest. The only solution, there- • 
fi'rc, was to seize upon an issue which i 
provided a platform to bid for power. 
Rajiv s cynical volte-face on a uniform 
ci\il code, in spite of the Supreme 
Court judgement in the Shah Bano 
case, furnished the moral impetus. It 
i.s in this context ihut the BJP's role in 
the Ram Janmahmiomi issue must be j 
appraised. Political survival for the ! 
BJP demanded a Chanakyan re- | 
sponse; besides the strategy could be j 
defended moralK on the ground that if i 
a majority of the people are in favour ^ 
of an issue then it must be moral. 

Contemporary developments merit 
e.xplanation. Tlie Gandhian tradition 
appealed to the Indian masses as an 
instrument for removing unwanted 
rulers—the British Raj, Mrs Indira 
Gandhi in 1977 and Rajiv in the last 
elections. Since neither the BJP nor 
V.P. Singh's Janata Dal is plagued by 
corruption, neither party is likely to 
avail of the Gandhian tradition against 
the other. So far as the Congress is • 
concerned, a party whose leadership \ 
shudders at the very mention of ; 
Bofors, IS tibviously ill at ease with the i 
! Gandhian tradition. • i 


The views expressed m this column are those of the 
author and not necessarily those o< the Bharatiya Jarwta 
Party 
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The Indian Post-poned 


Post staffers go on hunger strike to demand resumption of publication 

I n the end. thev re«;nrtf»H tn thsit i in Mn intirnif1:.if<^ I I hiin»r^r ctrilw* Ai 


I n the end, they resorted to that 
time-honoured Indian pressure tac¬ 
tic. Fed up with being handed out 
empty reassurances, the Indian Post 
Staff Welfare Association went on re¬ 
lay hunger strike in Bombay, deman¬ 
ding that the publication of the news¬ 
paper be resumed. The Bombay Un¬ 
ion of Journalists joined them, and the 
case showed all symptoms of turning a 
cause celehre, with such protagonists 
as Sharad Pawar, Vijaypat Singhania 
and Shreyans Shah being the main 
players. 

The trouble began ever since The 
Indian Post changed hands in 1986, 
when industrialist Vijaypat Singhania 
sold the paper to Shreyans Shah and 
Bahubali Shah of the Gujarat 
Samachar Group. With the change of 
management, some 180 of the em¬ 
ployees found themselves without a 
job. Those who remained on the pap¬ 
er alleged that they were mistreated: 
no proper equipment was provided to 
them, there were no toilet facilities, 
while watchmen were given the right 
to browbeat members of the staff. 

Relations between management 
and staff steadily worsened with 54 
employees being arrested on charges 
of arson and looting. Members of the 
staff struck back by organising dhar- 
nos, processions and other agitations 
against the management. Such stal¬ 
warts as Justice Krishna Iyer, S.R. 
Kulkarni, Mrinal Gore and trade un¬ 
ion leader Datta Samant were roped 
into the battle, on the side of the 
employees, and each in their own way 
tried to ensure that justice was meted 
out to them. 

Even Union labour minister Ram 
Vilas Paswan was brought on but he 
pleaded off on the grounds that this 
was a matter which involved the Sing- 
hanias, so the decision lay with V.P. 
Singh. 

What worked in the favour of the 
PosTs staff was the Maharashtra gov¬ 
ernment rule that any organisation 
employing more than 1(K) people re¬ 
quires state permission before it can 
close shop. Neither Singhania nor 
Shreyans Shah had applied for such 
approval. Instead, says one of the em¬ 
ployees: “They relied on underhand 
tactics, and began browbeating the 


employees in an attempt to intimidate 
them." 

The aggrieved employees, there¬ 
fore, met Maharashtra chief minister 
Sharad Pawar to acquaint him with 
their grievances. And Pawar. evident¬ 
ly, made them certain promises of 
help. But nothing came of them, and 
The Indian Post staffers were back to 
square one. 


Ilcncc the relay hunger strike. And 
the threat ot going on indefinite hun¬ 
ger strike if something wasn't done for 
them, and soon. 

Says Sanjay Sindhayash, president 
of the union: “When we shifted out of 
the Post's premises to the Samachar 
office, we were provided a mere 750 
square feet of area. The office didn't 
have PTI and UNI lines, no tables. 



Vijaypat Slnsluinia 
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Sharad Pawar 

chairs or pioper ventilation." 

Sindhayash is convinced that Shah 
wanted to sell the paper hut was un¬ 
able to do so because Singhania has 
delayed the transfer of the company 
shares to him. Singhania's attitude, 
though, seems to be that with the sale 
of the paper he was absolved of all 
responsibility in this regard. 

And it is this attitude that the Post’s 
employees find offensive. Says Sin¬ 
dhayash: ‘‘This is not just a struggle to 
save jobs. It involves wider principles. 
Do industrialists have the right to start 
and close newspapers at their whims? 
Today the Post has been closed, 
tomorrow it may happen to othei pub¬ 
lications on political or other grounds. 
Where will it stop? 

There's no easy an.swer to that one. 

Or to the problems of the Post's 
staffers, either.® 

Cynm Mercfwnt/Bombay 
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Watch your step 

The BJP high command cautions Sunderlal Patwa 


W hile the media specu¬ 
lates about the immi¬ 
nent demise of the 
Raja's regime, it is the 
Sunderlal Patwa gov¬ 
ernment which might actually be the 
first to go The Madhya Pradesh chief 
minister may pretend that all is well, 
but with most of his parly ML As 
joining the dissident camp, the going 
will be increasingly difficult for him in 
the coming months. True, the disci¬ 
pline the BJP imposes on all its 
I members will ensure that nobody 
I comes out openly against Patwa. But 
I the patience of the party high com- 
I mand can't be expected to last forc- 
I ver. And once that gives out, it may 
: well be all over for the hapless CM. 


In a way, Patwa had brought this 
upon himself. The party high com¬ 
mand's choice as chief minister—he 
was chosen over Kailash Joshi, who 
thereupon refused to join the govern¬ 
ment in a huff—Patwa had effectively 
left the iiuk of government to BJP 
leader and close confidant of Vi- 
jayaraje Scindia, Sardar Angr,.*, 
known as the proxy CM of Madhya 
Pradesh. If he had left it at that, it 
would have been fine. But Patwa 
managed to alienate everyone with his 
style of functioning. And soon things 
came to such a pass that as many as 20 
BJP MPs from Madhya Pradesh out of 
27, including Uma Bharti, Phool 
Chandra Verma, Pyarelal Khandel- 
wal, Amrit Tarwaala and Sushil Ver¬ 


ma, turned against him. I'hc chief 
minister came to be known as “arro¬ 
gant Patwa", and complaints against 
him were lodged with party president 
L.K. Advani. 

The central leadership didn’t ignore 
the allegations, and it was left to party 
elder Atal Behari Vajpayee to admi¬ 
nister the much-needed snub to the 
chief minister. The occasion he chose 
was the meeting of the party national 
council in Bhopal. Patwa and his 
supporters insisted on referring to the 
state government's loan-waiving 
scheme as the “Patwa formula". Irri¬ 
tated beyond measure, Vajpayee 
snapped back: “What is this ‘Patwa 
formula’? In our paity everything is 
referred to as the BJP formula. No- 


“The BJP is behind me” 

Patwa defends himself 


Svnday; Among all (he BJP chief 
mbilsters^ you are being criticised 
Bie most. Why? 

Sfifiderlal Patwa: Where there i$ 
more work, there is more criticism 
also* I am doing something, which 
is why I am being criticised. 

Q: lias a seetkm of the BJP laun* 
a campaign against you? 

. A: Why should the members of the 
BJP criticise me? Such criticism 
will not harm me, but the party 
itself. 1 am sure they would not 
. want to do that. 

Q: Maybe they think your removal 
will strengthen the party. 

A: I do not think so. The BJP is 
.squarely behind me. My govern¬ 
ment is doing good work" We have 
' got a very mature Opposition in Jhe 
smte, with as many as three former 
. chjief ministers in its ranks. But 
^ even then not a single charge of 
' corruption could be If'velled 
' against during the last two 
A8$embly sessions. 


Q; But some of your decisions have 
l^n criticised. 

A: No decision of mine has been 
criticised to far on the floor of the 
House. Some members of the 
Bhopal press have written some¬ 
thing. I do not take that 
seriously. 

Q: What ataiut the criticisms of the 
BJP newspaper Sandesh? 

A: 1 want to make it clear that there 
are no fectitms in the,BJP. The 
party is united. Those whq indulge 
m the politics of factionalism can* 
not survive ip Jhe BJP. Please do 
not compare (l^e BJP with the other 
parties. Anyone who deviates even 
a single inch from the BJf line wilt . 
be thrown out of the party* 

Q; Itoe» KirilaiA 

A: The question i&- ]^dfeiiilpa|v' 
Kmlash jos^i.is 
porter of mine. 

addrti^sAi « ptffiSij^iciMterdnee 
together.- Just bersKWje/Jl^ didn't-. 
join my gpvernme^y^h^iiliiten 
that he u'not.{t '- 


Q: The allegations against you are 
that Sardar Angre is running your 
government; the BJP high com¬ 
mand is unhappy with your per¬ 
formance; and that you are car¬ 
rying on a vendetta against 
Madbavrao Scindia. 

A: Sardar Angre is very junior to 
me in the BJP. I have been in the 
party ever since its formation. How 
can he run my government? 

( have heard that Madhavrao 
Scindia has been saying in Gwalior 
that Anipe is the proxy chief minis* . 
ter. That he i$ an extra- 
oonstitutional authority. This is all ' ; 
wrong. 

Q: What about the charges abqiit 
your ‘‘understanding** witiii Aji^ 

A: You should ask ArjunSingfttbfo .. v. 
question; My Understandihg is qii%. ‘V ^ 
•with the BJp. i^th no twtf'eisfev.If > ^ S 
Arjun Sihgh is net opftoung 
- that laWs outlook., r liave; Bhy^5r,f:.v 
'.asked'' him,, hot to-' c^tpOsit '-.hih* 

- -'-jAt--.Jaf"-as • ''retahofishiiHfr 

inoiM 

.ahoitld a ■ political-'rh'dl .hd"a^V4 ;'4 
eneisy? Nottody in t«e.OMlift!*r^,.V- 
: la my enciii>y«' ' 

4i tiifh jwift 
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thing is the creation of any indi¬ 
vidual ’’ 

Patwa’s decision to reverse all the 
decisions cf the previous government 
also placed the party in an embarras- 
sing position The Congress regime 
had made a provision that local MPs 
would be made president of the dis¬ 
trict planning board in every district, 
and that the goveinment would pro¬ 
vide them with some money to carry 
out developmc'ital work and a vehicle 
to visit their constituencies. Palwa 
discontinued this practice and all the 
beneficiaries -especially those be¬ 
longing to the BJP -were livid. If he 
didn’t restore stums qua, they 
threatened the chief minister, he may 
well be forced to quit. 

Even where the previous regime's 
tendu leaf policy was ctmeerned, Pat- 
wa was criticised for failing to imple¬ 
ment it I’his provided that a higher 
dividend be paid to the labour, but 
Palwa. It was alleged, was not acting 
on this, because it wtuild go against 
the interests of state parly president 
Lakhi Ram AgarwaL who was one of 
the bicircst tendu leat contracters. 


A: If the media is criticising its own 
people then what can I do? Dr Jain 
is a well-known media person. He 
has got every right to the plot. 
Several persons who are not even 
proper journalists have taken the 
land in some press complex or the 
other. 

Q: Do you think he is a journalist? 
A: He is an editor, a well-known 
journalist, i don’t know why a 
reputed magazine like India Today 
has published a baseless and bogus 
report, and made this a scandal. 


Sundtrlal Mwa: are mattera going out of hand? 


agi^ dte adndiitairalioik 
l .bii^e pnmddd, tito 
' ’f&vhinrifd thi la)^ 20 

^ ^EvetydiU^from tte thei 

of moil# to 

' ; toAwneh die dedans df thei^v*. 
/ efQihest iSveryhddyiK^as a s^Jeable 
ikfcihg for 


irsmfyt and posting. 

But today people are going 
around widi mone^ bag^ and no¬ 
body is accepting it* There no 
corruption in itiy goveiuioient. 

Qi It Jto nttagii^ tliat you allotted 
IttiMl to Dr S.K, Siln fii the Jouniai. 


Q: Your nephew Hetnanl Patwa, ft 
is said^ Ls quite influential in the 
government and has managed to get 
several agencies, 

A: I can only feel sorry for the 
media. They have got nothing bet¬ 
ter to do than talk about cornlption 
and scandals. All this talk about 
Hemant Paiwa is nonsense. My 
nephew has been educated in 
America. He has been doing his 
work for the last eight years. "Peo¬ 
ple should know their facts before 
asking me this question. All my 
nephews are very intelligent and 
competent. No member of my 
family has ever taken any advan¬ 
tage of my being chief minister, a 
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NEWSWATCH 



Bharat Bhavan: lost autonomy 


B ut the controversies began with 
the mass transfer of state offi¬ 
cials that the Patwa government re¬ 
sorted to. With around 50,000 govern¬ 
ment servants being shunted around in 
the ct>urse of a tew days, the move 
I took on the proportions of a major 
! scandal. And what made matters 
! worse was the fact that se\eral of the 
I officers served with transfer orders 
1 were long dead. At the Madras con¬ 
vention of the B.1P, the Madhya 
Pradesh CM was reprimanded for 
making the party an object of ridicule 
by his actions. 

The treatment meted out to the 
director-general of police, P.D. Mai- 
viya. also tarnished the image of the 
MP government. Malviya had sus¬ 
pended three police inspectors be¬ 
cause their role in the Indore com¬ 
munal riots was considered suspect. 
When Patwa took over, these offen¬ 
ders, passing themselves off as RSS 
(Rashtria Swayamscvak Sangh) men, 
met the chici minister to ask for 
mercy. Patwa promptly asked Malviya 
to revoke their suspension. The direc- 
tor-gcneral refused pointblank. At 
this he was simimarilv removed and 
Surendra Vikram Singh (an old RSS 
supporter, apparently) was app iinted 
in his place. I'his, despite the fact that 
Singh was due for retirement, and 
giving him an extension went against 
the state gov rnment's regulations. 

Then, Patwa began interfering in I 
the affairs of Bhopal's Bharat Bhavan. | 


The organisation has been run by 
Ashok Bajpai, its cultural secretary, 
tor years now. And no chief minister 
from Shyama Charan Shukla to Motil- 
al Vora ever managed to dislodge him 
from his position of preeminence. 
Nevertheless Patwa began meddling in 
the affairs of the Bharat Bhavan Trust 
and with his arrogant attitude, man¬ 
aged to put the backs up of the other 
members. All the life members of the 
tru.st, including former chief minister 
Arjiin Singh and the eminent artist 
Swammathan, resigned. 

In an attempt to redeem himself 
somewhat—and establish an image as 
a man of action, in the bargain— 
Patwa launched a drive to prevent 
encroachment in urban areas. Bui he 
managed to bungle this as well. After 
a number of innocent people were 


latwa erected a 
statue of his father. 
The PM was invited to 
unveii it. The state 
met aii expenses 



evicted from their homes, while the 
real offenders continued to cling on to 
their illegally-acquired land, the party 
MLAs decided that enough was 
enough. They complained to the cen¬ 
tral leadership and Patwa was asked to 
give his scheme a quick and quiet 
burial. 

The chief minister’s run of bad luck 
continued. He allotted 9,6(X) square 
feet of prime land in the Bhopal press 
complex to the BJP’s video doctor 
J.K. Jain. The state media were 
against the fact that a non-journalist 
had been given land in the 'journalist 
quota’, and much was made of the 
allotment in the local papers. When 
the protests gathered strength, Patwa 
promised that he would reconsider his 
decision. And then proceeded to 
forget all about his assurance, with the 
result that the land worth crorcs, 
which should by right have gone to 
some state government coipoiation, 
still belongs to Dr Jam. It seems that 
Patwa will get away with this, for such 
BJP higher-ups as Vijayarajc Scindia 
and Sardar Angre are also promoting 
Dr Jain in a big way. 

But he certainly won't be allcnved to 
get away with keeping all (he impor¬ 
tant portfolios with himself. When he 
had first constituted his ministry, he 
had given the major portfolios to such 
ministers as Babulal Gaur, Lakshmi 
Narayan Sharma. Ramhit Ciupta and 
Sheetal Sahai (he deliberately ignored 
the claims of those MLAs belonging to 
his rival Kailash Joshi's group). After 
three months, however, he reshuffled 
the ministry to take charge of all the 
important departments, with junior 
ministers to help him Naturally, this 
move went down ill with his Cabinet, 
and they said as much to the BJF 
leadership. Predictably enough, L.K. 
Advani visited Bhopal to review the 
working of the stale government and 
instructed Patwa to distribute port¬ 
folios more equitably. 

P atwa’s excessive love of family 
also landed him in trouble. Soon 
after taking over as chief minister, he 
decided to organise a function to 
honour the memory of his dead father 
in his village Kukadeshwar in Manda- 
sore district. A statue of Patwa senior 
was erected and Prime Minister Vish- 
wanath Pratap Singh was invited over 
to unveil it. All expenses were, of 
course, met by the Madhya Pradesh 
government. 

Nobody would, perhaps, have made 
very much of it, if Patwa hadn’t 
i insisted on projecting his father as an 
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eminent freedom fighter. As everyone 
knew, he’d only been a small-time 
businessman and had even been ac¬ 
cused of illegally occupying land be¬ 
longing to the llarijans of the village. 
His being described as a prominent 
member of the freedom movement 
provoked an immediate ciutcry, with 
the Raja coming in for his share of 
criticism for being paity to such a 
fraud. 'Die director-general of All 
India Radio (AIR) was made to 
apologise for the fact that Patwa's 
father had been describcii as a free¬ 
dom fighter in the radio news bulletin. 

rhe U.IP came out openI> against 
Piitwa on this one. While paity MLAs 
berated him, the H.IP newspaper 
Swadesh began a campaign against the 
chiel minister on this issue. 

Patwa's family problems continue. 
More lecently. his nephew. Heniant 
Patwa. managed to become the agent 
o^ such companies as MMT Traders. 
l.Ml V'espa (among others), and 
allegations made the rounds that he 
had resorted to conupt means to 
wangle them. A ease is also pending 
against him foi the illegevl illegal 
occupation ol a showtoeni The chief 
ministCT s biolhei was accused ol 



j (left); Angre (middle) is known as the “proxy CM ". and BvJP elaer Vajpayee 
! (right) has reprimanded Patwa 


I quarrying stones trom near Manda- 
, sore and selling them withcuit the 
i nccess^iry permission 
I The BJi*. tired of the chief minis- 
! tcr's sliciianigans. has now deeicicd to 
j lTij) his wings. A high level committee 
! has been ciuistituted in the state nirn- 
prising Knshahh.ui Thakare. KaiLish 
Sarang. Pvarclal Khandelwal and 
Kamhil (nipla. which will take ail the 
impoftani polie\ decisions on behalf 
\ ol the Madhya Pradesh g<uernment 


A strong faction within the party i 
has already begun lobbying for his j 
removal, with fNarelal Khandelwal | 
and Lakshmi Nara\an Pandev being } 
I held out as attiaciise alterndlivcs. ! 
Pcitwa. tor Ins pari, is clinging on to his i 
chair loi dear life. tr\ing every con¬ 
ceivable tnek to gel back in favour ' 
with the part) high command laifor- ■ 
I Innately for him none ol them seem 
; to work.* 

! Rajiv Shukta/Bhopal 






w lien ihc roles didn’t 

materialise after her stun¬ 
ning performance in /Va- 
iif^haat, Sujata Mehta, until 
then the archetypal sedate 
Gujjuben, uirned glamor¬ 
ous with a vengeance. 
Photo-session after photo¬ 
session followed as Mehta 
pulled out all stops in an 
attempt to establish a new 
image. 

But she seems to have 
gone totally overboard of 
late, if B.R. Chopra’s 
Dharam Shakti is anything 
to go by. A la Mandakini, 
Mehta wears a sheer white 
sari and gets soaking wet 
for the benefit of the 
camera, which lingers 
lovingly around her bosom. 
! The on I y d i fference 

I being that w hile Mandakini 
1 got drenched undei a 

j SangeetoBIJIanl: 
j isKallover? 



waterfall, Mehta makes d(^ 
w'ith the humble bathroom 
shower. 

TTlouble seems to be, 
brewing on the Sangeeta 
Bijlani-Salrnan Khan front. 
Or why would Bijli be 
spotted at the Piano 
Bai, night after night, 
boogeying away her 
boredom with her 
model friends 
(1 ubna Adam 
among others)? 
This, while 

" Salman spends 

his time throwing 
/ tantrums on the sets, 
and in more amen - 
able moments 
flirting with his co-stars 
(such newcomers as Chand- 
ni, Nagma. and even the 
Randhir Kapoor discovery, 
Zeba). 

So IS It all over for Khan 
and his Bijli? 

^Jucccss hasn't blunted 
Rajiv Rai’s bitchy tongue 

iNOftAjftI AI)RANr,HAr5.^Af- 


one bit 

Recently the director was 
asked whether he was plan¬ 
ning to make a film based 
on his love story with 
Soriam. 

No, replied Rai, “That’s 
Mahesh Bhatt’s territory 
and I don’t want to en¬ 
croach on it ” 

There’s bad news for all 
those teenyboppers who 

Sanjay Khan: back Hi action 


have lost their hearts to the 
Aasluqid hero, Rahul Roy. 

Roy already has a girl¬ 
friend: Rachel Reubens, 
one of the top models of 
Bombay. 

And what’s more, unlike 
most industry men, he’s the 
faithful kind. 

^^cen outside a cinema 
hall. On a poster of Jawani 
Zindabady which said 
“Youthful, Truthful, 
Powerful”, some wit had 
scribbled “Awful”. 

F"inally, Sanjay Khan is 
back on the sets of Tlpu 
Sultan. And what’s more, 
he's even facing the 
cameras. 

The first shot Khan gave 
after his accident had him 
riding a white horse in the 
thick of the battlefield. 

Later asked how it felt to 
be back, Sanjay was too 
choked with .emotion to 
give an intelligible reply. ^ 
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This is how crowded 
it can get at Binsar during 
peak tourist season 



Binsar. A tiny, half-forgotten, out-of-the- 
way place where hardly anyone goes. 
Where life moves on at an unhurried 
pace and people still have the time to stop 
and chat. Nestled in thick oak and rhod¬ 
odendron woods, Binsar is just 30 knLs 
from Alfliora, which is about 9 hrs run 
from Delhi by road. The nearest rail-head 
is Kathgodam. From Almora you could 
take a bus or even trek up to Binsar and 
stay at the comfortable 40-bed(led tourist 


bungalow, with a-la-carte restaurant 
service. Surrounded by the views of the 
snowy peaks, Binsar offeiS a feast for the 
eyes. 

Close by is Kausani, a scenic spot 
eulogisd by poets and philosophers — so 
close to the Trishul-Nanda Devi range 
that you feel you could touch the snows. 

Jageshwar, one of the 12 Jyotir Lingas 
of Shiva; Baijnath, a picture.^ue town 


dotted with Shikhar style temples; 
Katarmal, a celebrated picnic spot with 
a unique sun temple and Bageshwar, 
famous for the B^nath temple and old 
sculptures, are some of the places to visit 
during your stay at Binsar. 

So for your next holiday, get off the 
beaten track ■ head for Binsar. And 
discover the U.P. hardly anyone knows 
about. 


Mv «P. TfNirisiii 

aMdnM(Buldk«,3(JM|Mlh 
New DeU-l 10 Ml. Ph.: 3322251 
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AhinnUwl: Pk 464318. BonAty; Ph: 21S497 
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No BIDDERS 

Publicity 

^ : hype had it 

that the latest Husain 
auction, held on the 
occasion of the painter's 
75th birthday, would be 
an event to remember. 

Well, it certainly will 
be remembered for a 
long time to come. But 
not for quite the right 
reasons. 

All seemed well when 


(Top) IM.F.Huoafn:iio MghbCddertatthoPrHIsh 
Nandy-condiidedaiietfcHi, untHPPmioohwor Godrej 
stepped In 



Strawberries and cream forever 


He came, he 
talked and 
then, he went right back 
to England. And at the 
end of Dr Farot)q 
Abdullah’s month-long 
sojourn in India, with 
regular meetings with 
representatives of the 
Dal regime, the Kashmir 
problem was no nearer 
solution. 

True, nobody ex¬ 
pected the good doctor 
to come back and wave 
the Valley’s troubles 
away with his magic 


wand. But, most people 
had thought that his in¬ 
volvement in the sorry 
mess that is Kashmir to¬ 
day, would lead to the 
evolution of some new 
initiatives. 

Such optimists, 
however, had not reck¬ 
oned with Mufti 
Mohammad Sayeed. 
For, the redoubtable 
home minister of India 
stymied all Abdullah’s 
efforts to renew the poli¬ 
tical process in the Val¬ 
ley. Farooq’s suggestion 


that the government red¬ 
ress some of the grie¬ 
vances of the state’s peo¬ 
ple, in order to regain 
their confidence was 
shot down by the Mufti 
on the grounds that 
leniency would get them 
nowhere. 

Instead, said Sayeed, 
the Prime Minister 
should follow his lead 
and address public meet¬ 
ings in the state to get 
the government’s view 
across. 

And, no doubt, Door- 


Pritish Nandy, editor of 
The Illustrated Weekly of 
India and The Indepen¬ 
dent, initiated proceed¬ 
ings. But for four embar¬ 
rassing minutes there 
appeared to be no takers 
for the latest offering 
from the master, until 
Parmeshwar Godrej 
gamely put up a bid for 
Rs 6.S0 lakhs. A few de¬ 
sultory bids followed, 
but despite Nandy’s per¬ 
suasive talk, the going 
pricewasn't muchhigher 
by the end of it. 

A piqued Husain left 
the stage in disgust. 

Perhaps, he should 
have waited. For Par¬ 
meshwar Godrej was 
coming to the rescue, 
bidding a steep Rs 12.5 
lakhs and walking away 
with the canvas. 

Explained the gallant 
Godrej after the event: 
“It was decided that the 
money would go for the 
Gulf refugees and that’s 
why I decided to bid at 
the auction. Otherwise 
Husain is a close friend. 
Why should I have to 
buy his painting at an au¬ 
ction?” 



FaraeqAMuHKllM MhHKiI; 

darshan should cover 
these jamborees and 
telecast its reports on 
prime time. 
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iMndw Pmk to Vi|«y AmrftraJ (right) ruining hit car««r 7 


Slowing down paes 


The feud be¬ 
tween 

AITA (All India Tennis 
Association) secretary 
R.K. Khanna and Vijay 
Amritraj now has a new 
focus. And it's called 
Learider Paes. 

Recently. Khanna 
told the press that the 
current Wimbledon 
junior champion's career 
prospects were being 
damaged beyond repair 
by the Amritraj-run 
coaching organisation, 
BAT. According to 
Khanna, Vijay had de¬ 
cided that Paes was not 
to be fielded in any 
junior tournament. In¬ 
stead, he would play the 
senior circuit, as bePitted 


his superior talent. _ 

This, said Khanna, 
was guaranteed to des- 
troy Paes’s chances, for 
he would find it difficult 
to keep up with the su¬ 
perior talent on the 
senior circuit. If, on the ^ 
other hand, he played 
his level of tennis, not ^ 
only would he register | 
some morale-boosting 
wins, he could also gar- iT; 
ner much-needed ex- 'i 
perience. f 

The argument made 
sense. 

But Vijay wasn’t 
listening, leading to 
rumours that Leander & 
may well terminate his % 
contract with BAT pre- kf 
maturely. i 


Kissa 

KURSI KA 


men, said to be Assam 
home minister Brighu 
Phukan’s bodyguards, 
beat him up soundly for 
his temerity. 


Obviously, 
all this talk 

of reservations has got to 
the Assam chief minis¬ 
ter. For, even when In¬ 
dian Airlines announced 
free seating on IC 479, 
its flight from Guwahati 
to Delhi, Prafulla 
Mahanta decided he 
could “reserve” a seat 
for himself. 

Only to come up 
against Delhi-based 
businessman Ravikant 


This, while Phukan 
looked on from else¬ 
where in the craft. 

The row would have 
taken an even more ugly 
turn if the pilot hadn’t 
refused to take off while 
“violence” continued on 
the plane. 

Phukan left the air¬ 
craft in a huff. And later 
claimed that his guards 
had only thrown their 
fists around because 


Ery, who took 
a fancy to the ^ 
chief minister’s | 
pre ferred seat. | 
And insisted to 5 
the securitymen 
standing guard 
over it that he 
would occupy it. 
chief minister 
or no chief mi¬ 
nister. 



Prafulhi Mahanta and Brighu Phukan: 
reservations are tha name of the game 


Hie securitymen were 
having none of that, and 
asked Ery to go else¬ 
where. Ery refused to 
see reason. And the 


they couldn't bear to 
hear Ery abuse the CM. 

Unfortunately, not 
too many people bought 
this story. 



Slum IMidiTOftlUHMlO 

White Abdullah 


gorges on strawberries 
and cream back in Eng¬ 
land. 


MNMV OuMMr IIM 


I Honoured 

I 

i It began 

§ with his 

f wife’s death from can- 
^ cer. A shattered Sunil 
Dutt couldn’t think of 
1 any better way to hon- 
P our Nargis’memory 
§ than to establish a 
^ foundation in her name. 
% which would fund re- 
f search into cancer and 
P help fight and detect the 
^ disease. 

f Today , the N argis 
g Dutt Foundation has 
1 chapters all over the 
H world, which donate 


equipment and money to 
hospitals in Iniia to help 
patients—and not just 
those suffering from 
cancer. 

The US Congress was 
sufficiently impressed by 
Dutt’s work to bestow 
on him a citation recog¬ 
nising his concern with 
humanitarian causes. 

The citation, presented 
SunR Outh ■ rare accotadto 



by Congressman Mervyn 
Dymally, is to be en¬ 
tered into the congres¬ 
sional records, a rare 
honour. 

Later, a touched Dutt 
paid moving accolades to 
all those who made the 
Foundation possible: 
“The tears which any 
person sheds in any part 
of the world are the 
same. Many of the poor 
people in India will not 
know the name of the 
donor who saved his life. 
But his prayers will de¬ 
finitely reach and help 
you at some stage of 
your life.” • 
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ESSENCE OF 
LEADERSHIP 
IS OFTEN 
NOTHING 
BUT SHEER 
CUSSEDNESS. 




Tell Kirloskar Electric a job 
can’t be done and it’s like showing 
a red rag to a bull. We can’t resist 
it. But all the engineering genius 
in the world can come to nought 
without sheer staying power 
Once we take on a job. we never 
give up. 

Take just one instance. The 125 
KW 1)(] roller table motors for the 
blooming and slabbing mill at the 
Bokaro Steel Plant. The original 
motors, imported from Russia 
over twenty years ago needed to 
be replaced. What made the job 
really difficult was the fact that 
the new replacements had to he 
interchangeable, both mechani¬ 
cally and electrically, with the 
originals. And yet perform better. 

As they say in electrical circles, 
when everybody else shies away, 
get Kirloskar Electric. The Bokaro 
people called us. Picture the 
scene. 35 tonnes of reo hot iron 
billets, each following on the heels 
of the previous one. at a tem¬ 
perature of 1000'’C. crashing on 
rollers and then travelling at 
murderous speeds to be sprayed 
by jets of water. 

We watched and studied the 
drives for weeks, then got back 


and made a detailed proposal with 
designs. Go back, they said. They 
had raised the ante. The motors 
had now to work for at least 8 
hours at a time even if the supply 
of cooling air was stopped. Wc had 
to raise the output without 
changinglthelphysicaljdimensions 
an iota. We re-designed the whole 
motor with a far superior insul¬ 
ation scheme and excellent heat 
transfer capability. 

End of story? Hardly. Our proto¬ 
type failed. One of the windings 
overheated by 30" Kelvin and the 
commutation ability of the 
machine was [)oor. 

Throw in the tow('l. everyone 
told us. No way, we said. We went 
back to work with a vengeance. 
Now listen to this. In 10 days, yes 
10 days flat, we re-designed the 
windings. We have after all. 
perhaps the finest electrical 
design engineers in the country. 

Those motors are working just 
fine. And they saved a substantial 
amount of foreign exchange. 

But Kirloskar Electric is more 
than the sum of all the firsts it has 
earned over the years. W'e are 
India’s leading industrial elec¬ 
trics and electronics company iii 
the private sector. We make some 


of the finest standard AC and DC 
drives, transformers, welding 
equipment and sy.sterns. motor¬ 
ised gear units, equipment for 
defence, ciectronic control 
equipment, CNCs etc. But the one 
single reason why we are the 
prime movers in our field is 
because the centre of gravity at 
farloskar Electric is the customer. 
Our hi-tecli. engineering exper¬ 
tise. superior quality and reli¬ 
ability are all geared to anticipate 
and respond to his needs. 


a KIRLOSKAR 
ELECTRIC 
CO. LTD. 

INDUSTRIAL ELECTRICS 
AND ELECTRONICS 

Regd. ('ffice : Industrial Suiiurb. 
Rajajinagar, Bangaiore-nbOOil). 
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When nobody else can do the |ob, Kirloskar Electric will. 
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Inflames 


Delhi students attempt self-immolation to 
protest the Centre's reservation policy 


—:-I hc police may have 

A doused the flames, 

JpIL hut the damage had 

already been done. 
Self-immolation 
CtRb attempts by students 

to protest against the 
FiPi HI jVfandal leport 

added to the anti¬ 
reservation frenzy sweeping Delhi. 
And the battle is still on. 

It was madness. On 19 September 
two students of the Delhi University 
set themselves on fire in front of De- 
shbandhu College—in full view of the ! 
police, presspersons and a large crowd I 
of hangers-on. 

One of them was fortunate. He was 
rescued in time and escaped with 
minor injuries. The other, Rajeev 
Goswami, became the first ‘martyr’ <if 
the cause, and lay battling for his life 
in Safdarjung Hospital, with 55 per 
cent burns. 

What the students had originally 
planned may have been merely sym¬ 
bolic. 'Fhree wooden pyres had been 
neatly placed outside the college and 
45 students were to "burn” them¬ 
selves. And a large crowd waited for a 
ringside view. No one noticed a boy at 
the back, Rajeev, casually pick up a 
can of kerosene, douse himself with it 
and set himself aflame. 

As the crowd, stunned by what it 
was witnessing, was slow to react, 
another student, Laxman, followed 
suit. While he was rescued in time by 
the police, Rajeev was not so fortun¬ 
ate, and was severely burnt on his 
right leg and abdomen. In the hysteric 
moments that followed, other students 
also tried to emulate Goswami. But, 
by this time, the police had cordoned 
off the pyres, effectively preventing 
further suicide bids. 

And, even in that intensely tragic 
situation, Rajeev Goswami’s grieving 
mother insisted that the cause for 
which her son fought was “correct and 
just”. And she maintained her i.tand 
hours later, as she stood outside the 
burns ward, praying for her son’s re¬ 
covery. 

A blistered and barely con.scious 


Rajeev Goswami added fillip to the 
anti-reservation movement, egging 
the students to go right ahead and 
fight. Also inciting them were the 
instances of police brutality—the tear¬ 
gassing, the la^hichaiges and the man¬ 
handling of unarmed students, includ¬ 
ing women. Newspaper pictures, day 
after day, graphically portiayed the 
police “atrocities”, sparking off public 
debates and exciting the students. | 
The fury, following the incidents on 
19 September, raged through the city 
Even the sympathetic BJP leaders, 
Madan Lai Khurana and L.K. Adva- 
ni, who went to sec Goswami in hos¬ 
pital two days later, felt the heat. Con¬ 
fronted by a mob of enraged students, 
who formed a human chain outside 
the hospital and demanded that the 
BJP withdraw its support to the 
National Front governn:ent, the two 
were forced to retreat. Khurana was 
chased by the crowd, pummelled and 
shoved around, and finally managed 

Advaitl mobbed by students: beating 
a retreat 




to escape with a broken tooth and a 
torn shirt by taking refuge in a police 
bus. Advani was luckier. He made his 
getaway m an Ambassador car, albeit 
with a caved-in ceiling. 

Simultaneously, students of the 1 FI 
(Industiial Training Institute) at Nr/a- 
muddin blocked loads, deflated bus 
tyres and stopped irattic. And, at the 
lis Hazari courts, hundreds of stu¬ 
dents gathered in the pt>urnig tain, 
waiting to receive Sb others who had 
been arrested following a confroiua- 
tion with the police and were to 
appear befoie the magistrate lor bail. 
As tension mounted, a paranoid admi¬ 
nistration, eager to avoid fresh trou¬ 
ble, decided to lake the easier way out 
by releasing the 86 .students, including 
women, on personal bond at the 
police station itself. 

That the agitation would snowball 
was apparent from the widc.sprcad 
support the students got from variims 
quarters. Soon after the police 
lathicharged students outside Safdar¬ 
jung Hospital on 20 September, doc¬ 
tors at the hospital went on a lightning 
strike till 9.00 am the next day. To 
further boost the movement, the 
Junior Doctors’ Association, including 
doctors from Punjab, Haryana and 
Himachal Pradesh, decided to go on a 
day’s token strike on 24 September. 
And, when the police had earlier bar¬ 
ricaded the entrance at Ti.s Hazari, the 
lawyers sprang to the students’ de¬ 
fence, arguing that everybody had a 
right to enter a court room. Later, all 
the Tis Hazari lawyers pitched in, 
buying fruits for the students on a 
day-long vigil outside the courts. And, 
notwithstanding the wrath it had 
faced, the BJP went all out to support 
the students. Addressing a crowd, out- 
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Raje^v Goswami: a living torch 

side Parliament House. Khiirana 
made his stand clear, "We'll tight for 
the students of Delhi University. This 
decision to implement the Mandal 
Commission was taken without con¬ 
sulting us." 

The final show of solidarity came 
from the Sarv Khap Panchayat, repre¬ 
senting farmers of Delhi, Rajasthan, 
Haryana and UP. They declared that 
they would gherao the capital from 27 
September onwards and stop all supp¬ 
ly of milk, vegetables and other essen¬ 
tial items. They also announced their 
decision to participate in "full 
strength" in the proposed 2 October 
rally at the Boat Club. 

As the anti-reservation agitation 
rocked the city, its resources were 
badly strained. The DTC (Delhi 
Transport Ctirporation) registered a 
loss of a staggering Rs three crore in 
the one month of the agitation. And 
the Delhi police found itself busier 
than ever before, banking heavily on 
force from outside the city. In fact, the 
Delhi police was even compelled to 
recruit constables from its training 
school well before their passing out 
parade. 

“My mother saw my photograph on 
the cover of a magazine and asked me 
what I was up to. I just wrote back 
that I was taking the risks associated 
with an agitation. And, 1 am prepared 
for anything that might happen," said 
a young Delhi University student with 
a fractured arm. And, with that grit, 
whether right or wrong, one thing is 
clear: the agitation will intensify. Clas¬ 
srooms and exams have obviously 
taken a back seat. • 

MnuMn/NmufMN 


CQhlitiliitioiial 


The Dr BaHosaheb 

Amhed(c4r; Ambe^Bcar, 

35, hUs Jusi namtmued to the 
Majyo Sabha, He is a hwyer by 
profession and had formed the 
Bharatiya RepubUcun Party in 
1984. Although hoi represented in 
the state Assembly, the party is an 
important politick force and for 
years Prakash has been wooed by 
both the Congr€Ss(l) and the Janata 
Dal. Recently, he has joined the 
latter. In the backdrop of the anti- 
Mandal movement, Sunday* s Olga 
Tellis spoke to him. Like hi$ 
grandfather, the father of the Indian 
Constitution, this Ambedkar, loo, 
gives top priority to the backward 
castes. Excerpts from the interview: 
$i;ni>av: Was your nomination to 
the Raiya Sabha,at this point 
time^ part of V^F. Singh’s policy of 
winning over the Scheduled Castes 
and other backward classes? 
Prakash Ambedkar: f do not think 
so, nor do I think it had anything to 
do with the anti^Mandai Commiji' 
Mon agitatkms. Perhaps they re¬ 
quire my services at the Centre. I 
had been restricting myself to the 
south, now they would like tp use 
me for organisation work in the 
north, 1 suppose. 

Q: Okay, but 1 am talking about tbe 
lliiilng,«« 

A: The Prime Minister talked to me 
about this several months ago. It 
was only now that there M#re 
vacanck^ and he suggested 



name to the President. 

Q: Why do you think Mabaraiditiw 
has been relatively free from Uie. 
violent protests the Mandsd Com* 
miinkm report gave rise toko nortb- 
em India? 

A: In Maharashtra, the dominant 
caste is that at the Mai athas, who 
have always been in power. Ibey 
are also well off. From 1920-47 
they have been in the forefront of 
the anti-Brahmin movement, 
which was part of a scKial reform 
movement. So, they are aware of 
the problems of other castes. That 
is why the anti-reservation move¬ 
ment has not picked up here. 

Q: Have you rend the Mandal 
Commission report? Do you think It 
is flawed? 

A: It is a Constitutional obligation 
that had to be fulfilled. When die 
Constitution was being drafted, 
there was no time to prepare a 
comprehensive list of backward 
castes and it was agreed that it 
would be completed later. But for 
40 years of Congress rule nothing 
was done about it. In fact, the 
Punjab unrest is also part of this 
neglect. Most of the so-called ex¬ 
tremists belong to the backward 
castes among the Sikhs. 

The government will now have 
to make a provision in the Con¬ 
stitution for the castes common to, 
the states and the Centre, which' 
have been included in the Mandal/ 
report. While one can decide the 
percentage of reservation by admi¬ 
nistrative orders, the reservation 
can be provided^ for only by an 
amendment to the Constitutipu. 
For this, V.P. Singh will need a 
three-fourths majority. 1 seen ver¬ 
tical split in the BJP and tbp 
Congress parties on this issue. 
Already the soutbbfrt Congressn^ 

. have sent^a wairtiing to Rajiv Oan-‘ 
diii« and the BIP m Maft^rasbira 
has been supporting the Mandal 
Commission report,, Since V.P. 
Singh will have to introduce a Bill, 
perhaps he will go for a mid-term 
ppa.w 
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NEWS 


Matters private 


I The BJP government’s privatisation efforts 
trigger off tribal unrest 


The rTU>\CN are chai- 
actcri'stic the BJP. 
f'he Madhya Pradesh 
government, ad\er* 
tised as a model of 
sorts, IS showing a lot 
MADHYA interest in pnva- 

PHADEMI tisation. And the 
tmmmmmmmmmmmmm CVer-VOCal CongrCS- 
s(I) is mysteriously silent on the issue. 

The state has decided to allow 
private companies to handle power 
houses, road transport and the liquor 
trade in tribal areas. 1 he first step was 
the replacing of government outlets 
selling liquor in tribal belts, with pri¬ 
vate shops. A major problem in this 
process is the retrenchment involved. 
Already, y(M) government empli^vces 
working in these liquor vends have 
been sacked. This 
utterly unexpected 
move has bcwil- 
dered and shocked In© 

quite a few. Unable KOV©n 

to cope, a young ^ 

man in Raigarh re- 
cently committed ©nCOUl 

suicide. « 


And the largest been prOll 

tnbal district, Bas- 
tar. has come alive Shortage 

with protests. A and Oh© 81 

few years ago the 

Congress(I) had _,_, _ 

abolished private nOOO©CI IT 

trade in liquor fol- pOW©r 

lowing vehement 

tribal protest BHaMBHai 

against 
the activities of the liquor mafia. And 
with the new policy, the old evil is 
back. The district president of the BJP 
youth wing, the Bharatiya Janta Yuva 
Morcha, was hospitalised after a 
murderous attack on him by the liquor 
contractors, for demanding curbs on 
the latter. And although the street 
attack was carried out openly, the 
police did not arrest the culprits till 
thousands of locals f»heraoed the 
police station and higher officials in¬ 
tervened. 

Maybe the fact that the liquor lobby 
in Madhya Pradesh is rich and re¬ 
sourceful is relevant in this context. It 


The state 
government’s 
decision to 
encourage the 
private sector has 
iMon prompted by a 
shortage of funds, 
and one area where 
the businessman is 
needed most is the 
power sector 


is known to he a liberal donor, with no 
overt political bia.s. And once upon a 
time, these contractors were branded 
the biggest lax evaders m the state 

Tlie goveinmenl is also planning to 
pnvafisc load transport in a big wav. 
The liansfer of st)mc nationalised 
routes to the private sector, which is 
iilready under way, will uruloubtedlv 
leave thousands jobless. But then, the 
Stale Road Transport Coipoiation has 
been a pielty coriupt while elephant. 
It incurs a loss of about Rs 3(^ to 50 
crores every year. And it also does not 
pav taxes. And private companies, 
which can be needled into paving uf, 
might be an attractive alternative, flic 
state has started issuing permits to 
private transpoi* companies for dis¬ 
tances up to 50 km, 
even on national¬ 
ised routes. And 
»tat© liberal deals for lon- 

ni©nt’s being 

. ^ - considered. 

ion to 

BCVA A Another area 

Ig© in© where the stale has 

»ctor has decided to allow the 

ipt©d by a sector in as 

an experiment is 
Of fUnCISy power. Scarcity of 

'ea where funds led to this de- 

htttttnAn itt cision, admitted the 

»9man IS chairman of the 

lost IS in© state electricity 

8©Ctor board. In fact, the 

government's priva- 
tisation plans speak 
of its 

financial problems. Strangely, the self- 
proclaimed saviour of the public sec¬ 
tor, the Congress(I), has been silent 
all along. There hasn’t been a murmur 
even from PCC.’(I) chief Arjun Singh 
and Opposition leader Shyania Char- 
an Shukla. Incidentally, as chief minis¬ 
ter in December 1989, Shukla had 
himself brought back the private li¬ 
quor contractors in Durg district. This 
only shows how resourceful and wise 
the private businessmen arc. And how 
similar the politicians, whether from 
the Congress or the BJP. • 

M.V, Kher/Ralpur 


Came, saw 
and captured 

The PWG goes on an 
abduction spree in six 
districts 

Kidnapping has be¬ 
come child's play tor 
the Nvi \ a 1 i t e s of 
Andhra Pradesh. 
The activists of the 
People's W.ir Ciroup 
ANDIIkA (I’Wfi) arc taking 
PK.ADKbll ho^t^lge^ at will and 
mmmmmmmmmmmmm the ('ongress(I) reg¬ 
ime, like the previous felugu Desam 
government, does not quite know how 
to tackle them. 

On the loth of last month, the PWCi 
displaved its striking power by abduct¬ 
ing lb pct^plc from six distiicts where 



Kimnabirwi: critical 


It holds sway. Among those whisked 
away were a former minister of the 
Telugii Desam Party, Rama Rao, and 
a Youth Congress leader. The Naxa- 
lites declared that the abductions were 
in protest again.st the detention of 
vehicles bringing PWG supporters to a 
massive rally in Hyderabad, organised 
by the Andhra Pradesh Rythu Coolie 
Sangham(APRCS) on 10 September. 

The police say former minister and 
silting MLA G. Rama Rao was on his 
way to Adilabad from his constituen¬ 
cy, Boath, when his car was waylaid 
and he was taken hostage. Sarath 
Bahu, the youth Congrc.ss leader, was 
kidnapped from his residence in 
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Narkekul taluk in Nalagandan district. 
The PWG held a manclal revenue 
officer, an engineer, u college princip¬ 
al, a manager of the Andhra Bank and 
a school teacher. 

I ater, the Naxalitos used one of the 
hostages to establish contact with the 
administration The kidnapped man, a 
i^ram sevak. was released by them with 
a list of tf 'ir demands. Among the 
things they pressed tor were the re- 
lea.se of the PWG supporters held on 
U) September, the removal of all 
police camps from their areas of influ¬ 
ence, and the "cessation of hostilities 
by the police". 

The director I'cneial of police, 
Prabhakar Rao, however, denies that 
the police intended to foil the APRCS 
meeting by preventing the organisa¬ 
tion’s suppoiters from reaching 
Hyderabad. The police, he claims, 
had merely tried to stop use of force 
by the PWG, whose activists had. 
apparently, commandeered the 
trucks. The pi>lice also say that they 
had information that some of the 
PWG men were trying to smuggle 




seemed to have little to complain 
about. 

While the government watched hel¬ 
plessly with no control over llic course 
of events, the Andhra Pradesh Civil 
l iberties Committee (APCL(') ac¬ 
cused it of being insincere about solv¬ 
ing the Naxalite problem The 
APC'LC’s president, Kannabiran, and 
general secretary. Dr Balagopal, de¬ 
manded the setting up of special 
courts to enquire into the excesses 
eommilted by the police. 

The critics of chief minister ( henna 
Reddy say that his policies have 
emboldened the Naxalilcs, who are 
tipenly holding "peoples couits" m 
most villages. A senior minister m the 
state C abinet, however, feels that the 
governmem allowed the PWCi a long 
lope in the hope that the Naxaliles 
would hang themselves. C_henna Red¬ 
dy had, evidently, taken a calculated 
risk, hoping that the extremists would 
come ovcigrriund and abiuie \ lolencc 

His policy ot "live and let live" has 
backfired. Instead of joining 
the mainstream, the Naxaliles aie now 
moving about more freely, collecting 



Raddy: taking a soft line 

aims into the public meeting. 

Two days later, after having gained 
from a publicity hype, the Naxalites 
freed the hostages, as the police 
agreed to release the seized trucks. 
But what may have been a happy 
ending to a tense drama was rnaiicd 
by the assassination of N. Narsa Red¬ 
dy, sarpanch of Mursa village, in a 
separate incident, in Nizamabad dis¬ 
trict. The PWG suspected him to be a 
police informer. 

One of the released hostages, 
Koteswara Rao. a manager of the 
Andhra Bank, .said that he was well 
looked after by the extremists while he 
was being held. The others, too. 


SHharamalah: covert links? 

money from businessmen in villages. 

But are there any coveit reasons for 
the Congress(l) to pamper the Naxa¬ 
lites? Rumours doing the rounds in 
Hyderabad suggest that Kondapalli 
Sitharaniaiah. the PWCi chief, was 
in the state capital recently and spent a 
few days m a five-star hotel as a guest 
of one of the leading lights of the 
Chenna Reddy Cabinet. 

Whether there is any giain of truth 
in that remains unknown. What is 
evident is that the Congrcss(!) govern¬ 
ment has been outplayed by tlie Naxa¬ 
lites. s 

isgad/s/i PrasMd/Hydenbad 


Please take 
notice 

Tenants in government 
buildings feel threatened 
following an SC verdict 


j danger" i 

says Rajanjit ! 
Madhavji, the art j 
collector, gilding his ! 

! 

piniSI photo- ; 

HillH Ulrli graphs and curios. : 

MAHAKASHTRA ‘Where uill I keep | 

thcSC if 1 ha VC tO ; 

quit?" Madhavji is the owner ot the ‘ 
world-renowned Hamilton Studios, , 
which, he claims, hosts the largest i 
pin ate collection ot paintings and i 
photographs m India. And by a recent | 
Supreme Court (S(’) judgment, the ! 
collector can he evicted from the i 
building the studio is located in, with 1 
just seven days' notice. ! 

Hamilton Studios is m what is now ! 
the NIC' House at Ballard Hslatc. ; 
When the Scasivt:)ns o\vned Indu Un- i 
ited Mills went ^ick and was nation- 1 
Used, this building was taken over by i 
the National Textile C orporation , 
(NT(T and all the tenants of the i 
building automatically became tenants ! 

1 of the NTC. The SC judgment lakes 1 
away the protection offered by the i 
Rent Act to tenants like Madhavji. i 
That IS to rent-paving tenants of gov- ; 
ernment or serni go'ernnient institu¬ 
tions. including tiie railways, port 
trusts, banks and coiporations like the 
LIC- 

Upset hv this development, 
Madhavji and other affected tenants * 
have promoted the Public Premises [ 
Tenants Association (PPTA). The 
government is one of the largest prop- 
ertv ^»wners in the metros. In Bom- 1 
bav’s business district—Fort Area— 1 
alone, about 99 per cent of the build- | 
mgs are owned bv the LIC (Life i 
Insurance Corporation) and the 1 
banks. So, thousands of tenants, | 
whether commercial companies or | 
families, are panic-stricken, "Any | 
state-controlled corporation could 
henceforth buy an apartment or com¬ 
mercial block, declare some occupants 
unauthorised and evict them," says 
Marizi C hinoy. lawyer and chairman 
of the PPTA. 
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United tribes of Sikkim 


The Limbus, Bhutias and the Lepchas join hands to 
press for their demands 


An Lie spokesman, however, dis¬ 
misses this as “imaginary fears". In¬ 
vestment policies are controlled by the 
government. “We can’t just purchase 
encumbered property and evict people 
wholesale." he sa\s. “Besides, it is not 
easy to start legal proceedings in the 
Lie. It is a long and cumbersome 

In the public sector, 
the raiiways alone 
have 68,000 
tenements under 
litigation, of which 
33,000 are in 
Bombay 


procedure.” Another government 
spokesperson feels that the rich 
businessmen, who have enough 
money to buy new premises, seem to 
be making the most noise. 

The SC judgment was in answer to 
questions raised by three public sector 
organisations. In 1977 the Punjab 
National Bank, the Allahabad Bank 
and the LIC had asked three private 
sector companies to vacate the premis¬ 
es they occupied in Delhi. The latter 
filed writ petitions in the Bombay 
High Court. The judgment went in 
favour of the companies. So the public 
sector organisations questioned, in the 
SC, whether someone, inducted as a 
tenant in public premises and whose 
tenancy has e.xpired, can be evicted as 
an unauthorised occupant under the 
Public Premi.ses (Eviction of Unautho¬ 
rised Occupants) Act (PPA), 1971. 
And, whether the person is protected 
by the Delhi Rent Control Act, 1958. 
TTiis time the judgment went in favour 
of the public sector companies. 

“I feel sorry not because of my 
personal loss, but because an institu¬ 
tion like this will be closed down,” 
says Madhavji. “I bought Hamilton 
Studios in 1958. Its collection is 
famous worldwide. The Sotheby’s of 
London and the Rolls Royce people 
come over for pictures I have here. All 
this will be lost." 

Of the public sector, says the dis¬ 
traught collector, the railways alone 
have 68,0(K) tenements under litiga¬ 
tion, of which 33,(K)0 are in Bombay. 
The Bombay Port Trust has l4,(X)0. 
There are many more examples. And 
the panic is spreading. • 
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The Limbus of Sik- 
kim are slowly 
emerging as a new 
political force in the 
state. The revival of 
their age-old ties with 
the minority Buddh¬ 
ist Bhutia-Lepcha 
tribak», coupled with 
their demand for a Scheduled Tribe 
status and reserved constituencies, in¬ 
dicates that the community is all set to 
become increasingly assertive. 

The Akhil Sikkim Kirati Limbu 
Chumlung (All Sikkim Kirati Limbu 
Association) has demanded the status 
of a Scheduled Tribe for the Limbus, a 
Nepalese hill tribe, settled in w'est Sik¬ 
kim. The Chumlung has the .support of 
most Limbu leaders belonging to 
different political partiesdncluding the 







ruling Sikkim Sangram Parishad 
(SSP).The party's’Limbu ML As were 
signatories to a memorandum submit¬ 
ted to President R. Venkataraman by 
the Chumlung in July this year, de¬ 
manding a Scheduled Tribe status for 
the Limbus. 

Moreover, the tribal-dominated 
political party, Denzong People’s 
Chogpa, and the Denzong Tribal Yar- 
gay Chogsa, another vocal organisa¬ 
tion of the tribals, have lent tacit sup¬ 
port to the Limbus. The Bhutia- 
Lepchas, who were declared a Sche¬ 
duled Tribe in 1978» three years after 
Sikkim’s controversial merger with the 
Indian Union, also support the ‘Lho- 
Mon-Tsuiig-Sum* movement for unity 
among the Bhutias, Lcpchas, and 
Limbus, whom historians regard as 


the three main communities inhabiting 
the state prior to the largescale 
Nepalese immigration into Sikkim in 
the latter part of the I9th century. 

*Tn keeping with the tribal tradi¬ 
tions, this community (Limbus) up¬ 
held and honoured the ‘Lho-Mon- 
Tsong-Sum* agreement fully and 
stayed with amity with Bhutias and 
Lepchas. It was the forces of these 
three communities which fought va¬ 
liantly in the 1788 war against the Gor- 
kha invasion of Sikkim”, stated the 
Chumlung’s memorandum to the 
President. And, expectedly, the reac¬ 
tion of the chief minister, N.B. Bhan- 
dari, who champions the interests of 
the Nepalesci was dramatic. He 
threatened to quit his post as the party 
chief, if his two MLAs, Bir Bal Subba 
and Sanchaman Limbu, failed to 


The tribals have 
described 
Bhandari’s stand 
against the 
Mandal report as 
'an act of 
high-handedness’ 


apologise for becoming a party to the 
Chumlung memorandum. “Either I 
will resign from the post of president 
or the two signatories will have to 
resign for violating party conduct,” 
Bhandari warned at a public 
gathering. 

The chief minister’s threat, howev¬ 
er, did not have much effect on the 
Limbus. This was evident from a sub¬ 
sequent memorandum submitted to 
the chief minister himself, demanding 
constitutional recognition of the 'Lho- 
Mon-Tsong-Sum languages’, i.c. 
Bhutia, Lepcha and LimbUi 
which, along wth Nepalese, are offi¬ 
cially recognised in the state. 

The timing of the demand irked 
fihandari,as it came at a time when he 
was campaigning for the inclusion of 
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Nepali in the 8th Schedule of the Con¬ 
stitution. Despite Bhandari's request 
to all that the campaign for Nepali 
should in no way be hindered, 51 per¬ 
sons representing the Bhutias, Lep- 
chas and Limbus, urged the chief 
minister to raise the demand for the 
inclusion of their languages in the 8th 
Schedule of the Constitution also. 
This is being regarded as a major set¬ 
back for Bhandari. 

Another issue on which the Limbus 
have become vocal is regarding the 
Mandal Commission recommenda¬ 
tions which list the Nepalese among 
the backward communities. Bhandur- 
i’s refusal to implement the commis¬ 
sion's recommendations in the state 
has made matters worse, in the au¬ 
tumn session of the Assembly.Bhan- 
dari moved a resolution against the 
implementation of the Mandal report 
in Sikkim, which was unanimously 
passed by the House. 

Bhandari feels that the report which 
includes a section of the Napalese in 
the list while excluding some others, is 
“discriminatory'’. Implementation ot 
such recommendations, according to 
Bhandari, will cause disharmony 
among the ethnic communities in 
Sikkim. 

The Chumlung lost no time in react¬ 
ing against the state government's 
stand and demanded a “review" of the 
decision. A press statement issued by 
the chief general secretary of the 
Chumlung. K.B. Subba, termed the 
Bhandari government's .stand on the 
Mandal report as “an act <^f high¬ 
handedness" aimed at appeasing “a 
very small" section of the Nepalese in 
the state. This was actually an indirect 
reference to the upper caste Nepali 
Hindus in Sikkim. 

Reflecting the sentiments of the 
Limbus, Pritvi Raj Subha, founder- 
president of the Chumlung and vice- I 
president of the Denzong People's 
Chogpa, told newsmen here recently 
that inclusion of the Limbus in the list 
of backward classes was an act of “in¬ 
justice". According to him the com¬ 
munity deserved the status of a 
Scheduled Tribe like the Bhutia- 
Lepchas. 

With the revival of the feeling of 
brotherhood among the tribals and the 
Limbus, and the unifying influence of 
the Mandal Commission's recom¬ 
mendations among all the hill tribes, 
the stage is now .set for a new trend in 
the politics of this strategic Himalayan 
state. • 
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1 ^1 n the earlier stages of terrorism in 
Punjab, the Left had to argue hard in 
support of its contention that behind the 
H terrorists was the hand of imperialism 
Hi operating from our own soil but mainly 
i through the rulers of Pakistan which has a 
I long border with Punjab as well as some 
, neighbouring states. Today this external fac- 
1 tor is recognized by one agd all except those 
who deliberately do not want to see this or are 
interested in denying it. Evidence which has 
come to light already is indeed overwhelming 
and is too well known by now. 

Imper alism does not like India's anti- 
imperialist role in the international arena and 
her refusal to go neo-colonial, notwithstand¬ 
ing all the concessions which are given to the 
multinationals by our government. Imperial¬ 
ism therefore wants to weaken, destabilise 


and even disintegrate and balkanisc India. 
Towards that end it encourages, aids and 
abets such slogans as “Khalisian”, and 'Azad 
Kashmir" and also Hindu Raj in India. Not 
very long ago, a world conference of the 
Hindu Vishwa Parishad, which was hold in the 
USA and which demanded Hindu Raj in India 
was patronised and attended by some from 
the ruling classes of that country. 

Towards that end, US imperialism has been 
helping the Khalistani terrorists, mainly but 
not only through Pakistani rulers. Besides the 
fact that Zia was a US stooge, Pakistani rulers 
have their own axe to grind too. Their 
calculations are not difficult to see. If at a time 
of crisis, say another Indo-Pak war, they can 
occupy parts of Amritsar and Ourdaspur 
districts bordering Pakistan. Kashmir gets 
virtually cut off from India. This is their real 
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practical objective, even when they encourage 
the slogan of Khalistan while carrying on an 
anti-Sikh campaign in their own country 
through publications in Urdu. I'his is one 
reason why the terrorists from the very start 
have concentrated on these tw\) districts, 
while developing the capacity to strike in any 
part of Punjab and even outside Punjab. 

The external factor alone cannot explain 
the serious situation. There are internal 
forces, too, behind Khaiistani lerrori ts. 


B hajan Lai’s (the then chief minister of 
Haryana) approach to leach Sikhs a 
les.son by humiliating and harassing a large 
number of Sikh passengers travelling to Delhi 
by buses, cars, etc. in the name of ensuring 
failure of the threat of disrupting the Asian 


Games, rendered immense help to Bhindran- 
wale. 

Economically Sikhs are perhaps the most 
well-off community of India. They have a 
share in services (defence as well as civil) tar 
in excess of their proportion in the popula¬ 
tion. There arc many more f*urudwaras in 
India per 1 lakh of Sikhs now than in 1^47. 
Allegations of discrimination therefore are 
false. However, a Hindu bias is there ;n the 
leadership of the country. For instance, just 
when the Akali demand for declaring Amrit¬ 
sar as a holy city w'as refused. Kurukshetra 
was declared one. This bias helps anti- 
national forces and must so. 

I'he internal factor which has perhaps 
helped the terrorists most is opportunism of 
the bourgeois parties and not only the ruling 
one—indulged in for short term electoral or 
other political considerations. Many examples 
can be given but only a few will sutficc. 

As is universally known by now, Jarnail 
Singh Bhindranwaie, a religious personality, 
was brought into politics by Congress with the 
aim of weakening the Akali party, its rival in 
the matter of power in the state of Punjab. 
Tlic Akalis thought that they could play the 
Bhindranwaie card belter than the Congress. 
They first allowed him to stay in the Ouru 
Nanak Niwas. I'hen they allowed him to stay 
in the holy Akal Takht, where even no (lurii 
had ever stayed, and to convert the Cioldcn 
remple complex proper including the Akal 
Takht Itself into an armed fortress and a big 
training camp for terrorists. 

A very prominent general secretary of the 
Congre$$(l) certified that Bhindranwaie was 
only a religious personality even when he had 
already become the leader of the terrorist 
killers and when he had already been calling 
for killings. Almb.st at the same time not one 
but three much respected opposition stalwarts 
visited the Golden 'remple and issued certifi¬ 
cates to the effect that they did not find any 
arms inside the Golden Temple complex when 
one even from outside could see many instal¬ 
led inside the complex and e\en on its outer 
walls, 

Assa.ssination of Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi W'as the despicable act master¬ 
minded by the terrorists and their patrons, 
imperiali.sts. Those who celebrated the assas¬ 
sination deserved to be strongly criticised. 
Notwithstanding all this, the anti-Sikh riots 
resulting in killings of about 3,00() innocent 
Sikhs in the capital alone were totally unjus¬ 
tifiable. They constitute one of the blackest 
spots of India’s fair name. They were not 
altogether spontaneous. Some VIPs played a 
big part in organising these even though in not 
a few places old Congressmen too like the 
communists and others helped save many 
Sikhs, even at the risk of their own lives. For 
narrow party considerations, there has been a 
persistent refusal to prosecute the guilty. This 
grave injustice has been fully exploited by the 
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extremists in Punjab and has done them very 
great service indeed. 

Again and again there have been attempts 
on the part of the Congress{I) high command 
to make a deal with a section of the terrorists 
sometimes with the help of Sunil Muni Jain 
and Darshan Smgh Ragi, sometimes with 
the help of Badal (even though a novice in 
Punjab politics could tell that Badal would not 
oblige) and sometimes through Jasbir Singh 
Rode. Every such effort has proved counter¬ 
productive. It has only demoralised the secur¬ 
ity forces and has strengthened the terrorists. 

And yet this is not being given up for the 
sake of electoral considerations. Not more 
than 50 in the Jodhpur Jail are terrorist killers 
or their organisers. Yet many more are still 
there to be used as a bargaining counter. 
Non-Left opposition parties too do not seem 
averse to making an unprincipled deal. Some 
top opposition leaders have been maintaining 
a strange silence on Punjab. Some have 
been saying that the Punjab problem would 
get resolved only when the Opposition comes 
to power in New Delhi. Some have started 
providing alibis for the terrorists by saying 
that all the killings are being done by the 
government agents. 

The ordinance which the government issued 
to prevent places of worship from being used 
for s‘'»nng weapons and from being used for 
political purpo.ses was half-hearted. The Aka- 
lis opposed it. Other bourgeois opposition 
parties instead of demanding it being made 
more effective, at best expressed only luke¬ 


warm support for it. 

The terrorists have made lull use ot this 
opportunism of bourgeois parties. Bhindran- 
wale had even boasted that some thought that 
the Congress Wcis using him, but actually it 
was he who was using the Congress (and also 
the Akalis). 

The terrorists are not concerned with the 
territorial disputes and the dispute regarding 
surplus river waters. They have often said so. 
Bui they have not failed to exploit the fact 
that these disputes (given communal colour¬ 
ings by the Akalis) remain unresolved. One of 
the main reasons for the disputes not gelling 
resolved is the opportunism of the bourgeois 
parties. While communists take one and the 
same stand and put forward the same in the 
concerned states, eve^ bourgeois party takes 
one stand in the parliament while giving full 
freedom to its state units to lake different and 
mutually contradictory stands. It is not neces¬ 
sary to give more examples. Fhe fact that the 
type of employment avenues desired by the 
youth are not there, and coupled with lure of 
weapons and money, it has played a part in 
spread of terrorism, though this is only a 
secondary factor. 

M ain sources of fund collections by the 
Punjab terrorists have been as under: 
i) Huge amounts have come from abroad 
from those who are sympathetic to the 'cause' 
including from millionaire non-Indian Sikhs. 
Collections in such gurtddwaras in foreign 
countries as are controlled by extremists have 
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yiso been utiiisctl for the purpose. 

ii) Big amounts ha\e also come from cities 
like Bombay and Calcutta contributed and 
collected by supporters of the cause'. 

iii) Collections of gurudwaras in Punjab- 
when controlled by tcirorists or their triends 
have also been used. 

IV) Banks dacoilies. robberies, etc. in some 
cases of robberies, the victims happened to be 
Sikhs. I'hey pleaded for being spared. 

They were told that they might fulfil the 
demand out of sympathy or at the point of 
gun--the choice was theirs. 

v) Hxtorlions through threats. First, Hindu 
businessmen and professionals were the 
targets. Then the operation was extended to 
Sikh businessmen and professionals and 
thereafter also to comparatively well-off land- 
owners. 

An interesting aspect of this operation has 
been bargaining indulged in to decide the 
exact amount to be given with the help of 
mediators. In some cases terrorists known to 
be the targets have also helped to lower the 
demands. Of course at the time of the 
negotiations AK 47 Chinese Assault Rifles 
and other sophisticated weapons would be on 
display. 

Groups like teachers of a particular school 
have been made to pay fixed monthly con¬ 
tributions. 

vi) Ransom on the basis of kidnappings. 
This method has been adopted in a big way 
only recently in the sub-division Patti in 
Amritsar district. Main targets are shellac and 


brick kiln owners and their children, well-off 
shopkeepers, etc. Amounts demanded are 
quite big. In some cases the mediators would 
get the demand lowered. In some other cases 
hostages have been shot dead too. Targets are 
Hindus as well as Sikhs. On a smaller scale 
this has been happening since long and also in 
the districts of Gurdaspur and Ferozpur. 

vii) Another method adopted from the days 

of Bhindranwale and which continues till 
today—though exact procedure has been 
varying at different times. On the basis of 
some complaint of .someone, the complainant 
and the opposite party would be summoned. • 
Decision would then be given and its imple- i 
mentation would be demanded under threat i 
of liquidation. The bencfici.iry party or both I 
would also be ordered to make handsome j 
contributions. | 

viii) In the days of the so-called social | 
reform movement, liquor vendors and others j 
would he spared for considerations. 

The above may not be an exhaustive list of 
the methods used. 

It may be mentioned that not all the money 
goes to the ‘cause’- for purchasing weapons, 
for paying to the recruits, etc A riiirnbei of 
terrorists, though iu)t all. have used a part of 
the collections fi»r themselves—for acquiring 
luxury items as well as for immovable prop- ; 
crtics. I 

A few words about ihc methods of recruit- j 
ment. | 

There is the appeal of the religiosity. Also | 
the promise of a Khalistan in which will flow j 
rivers of milk and honey, m which nobody j 
would be unemployed, there is also the pull of j 
weapons and of money. Youths whose fathers \ 
do not have big landholdings get attracted ! 
easily. There are also many anli-social ele¬ 
ments turned terrorists because that makes 
their job easier and also respccfablc*. 

Despite all this, there is the significant fact 
that the number of terrorists from families of 
Sikh agricultural labourers , who are the 
poorest in the Sikh community has been j 
negligible. Their reactions even to events like j 
Bluestai Operation and killing of Bhindran- j 
wale were quite different frtim those of the 
landowning peasantrv. I wonder whore is the 
ground to speak i>i a common ‘Sikh psvchc’. 
In fact some who do, themselves make clear 
that by ‘Sikh psyche’ they mean ‘ Jai Sikh 
psyche" which proposition itself can be de¬ 
bated. 

There is also the fact that quite a number of 
terrorists have come from families of the rich 
and quite a few had even good decent jobs. 
The financiers and willing providers of shelter 
and stores for weapons and the members of 
the brain trust include big landlords and even 
some IAS, IPS, and other lop officers coming 
from landlord families. Generally these offic¬ 
ers are retired but the possibility of some 
serving ones being their comradcs-in-arms 
I cannot be ruled out. Some caught too badly 
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Indiri Gandhi’s 
funeral: her 
aesassination was 
master-minded by 
the terrorists 


had to be dismissed. 

When the terrorists arc at the receiving end, 
recruitment goes down. When they are on top 
or when the security forces get orders to stay 
their hands, leeruitnient goes up. Such has 
been the experience at least in Amritsai 
; district. 

I I know also ot nu»re than one case in wliich 
, a youth got attracted, joined them, got 
i disgusted and left them. He had it) rejoin after 
he was tt)ld: “If you don’t rejoin us, we will 
liquidate >ou as well as your family.’’ 

It IS rightly said by some that »)ne of the 
causes tor the trouble in Punjab is the fact tjial 
at one time big majority of Punjabi Hindus 
flving in the face of truth denied that Punjabi 
was theii mother tongue and insteatl rcconled 
Hindi as such. This was the result of bad 
advice given by the then Jana Sangh as well as 
the Hindu Congress leaders. All this however 
is a part of the truth. The other part, equally 
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wrong and damaging, is the fact that the Akali 
Party championed the cause of Punjabi lan¬ 
guage as if It was a part of Sikh religion and as 
if Its development was linked with their 
original demand for a Sikh state and then for a 
Punjabi-speaking state in which Sikhs would 
be at least sixty per cent. 

Communalists of both hues have contri¬ 
buted a lot towards disruption of development 
of common Punjabi consciousness, of the 
Punjabi nationality within the great Indian 
nation. lo reverse the j^rocess is a hard and 
long tn-rm job. It requires a prolonged fight 
not only for separation of religion and piolitics, 
or religion and state bui also of religion and 
language, i.e. Punjabi language. Some intel¬ 
lectuals including a few who claim to be Left 


refuse to sec the need of this fight or are not 
ready for it. They are putting forward the 
dangerous thesis that today Sikhs alone arc 
true Punjabis, that Sikhs are fighting the 
battle of Punjabi nationality, etc. 

T hose who say that the F^unjab problem is 
only a law and order problem arc wrong. 
Equally wrong are those who consider it only 
as a political problem. It is both and must be 
tackled simultaneously at both the fronts. 
Immediately following steps are needed: 

1. An offensive against terrorists must be a 
continuous offensive without any let up till 
their backbone is broken. E.xcesscs must be 
avoided. 

2. All except the killers and their organisers 
out of the Jodhpur detenus must be leleased 
unconditionally. 

3. Those responsible for organising anti- 
Sikh riots of November IMS4 must be prose- j 
cuted. j 

4. All s'atcs including Punjab must be given i 
more poweis but no special status of any kind 
to it because the same will lead to a theocratic 
state. 

An all party national level meeting to 
evolve the broadest jiossible consensus re¬ 
garding teiritorial and liver waters disputes. 
Prior to that or at the meeting all national 
parties must pledge that then state units will 
not !)e allowed to take contradictory stands 
and will be bound by the consensus. All must 
then go to the people ol the concerned slates 
and appeal to them to accept the same. Such a 
consensus will t)f course be arrived at keeping 
in view the national interests, in the spirit of | 
give and take and without doing gn)ss injus- j 
ticc to any state. This is the only way the spirit 
of Rajiv-Longowal Accord can be saved. | 
Secular and patriotic parties and groups 
must jointly as well as individually launch a 
new and powerful mass compaign at the grass 
root level to isolate separatist terrorists, 
against killings, against excesses, against the 
slogan of Khalistun and of Hindu Raj. for the 
above demands; against the misuse of reli¬ 
gious places, against the slogan of revenge and 
retaliation, for separation of religion and 
politics, religion and state. 

Of course, from joint platforms only jointly 
agreed issues must be taken up. There must 
be no attempt by anyone to exploit the joint 
platform against each other because that will 
make any joint campaign impossible. 

The experience so far has shown that the 
organised working class, and the agricultural 
labourers have not only not fallen prey lo 
separatism, extremism and even communal- 
ism. These two have actively intervened in a 
big way at various critical junctures and have 
saved the situation. Narration of that is being 
avoided for reasons of space. Lesson is that 
everything possible must be done to enhance 
the weight of these sections in the public and 
political life of the state. • 
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Little wonder 

■ At 58.15 cms, Gul 
Mohammad of Delhi is a 
world record holder. Me 
has been recognised as the 
shortest man in the world 
by the Guinness Book Of 
World Records. 

Thirty threc-year-old 
Mohammad, who weighs 
I only 17 kgs. will be listed in 

the 1991 edition of the 
book as the shortest living 
man on earth. However/ 
for Gul, this recognition 
will be of little help if it 
does not solve his financial 
problems. He has recentlv 


sought financial assistance 
from the Government of 
India after trying to earn a 
living by selling biscuits and 
toffees in front of his 
house. The death of his 
father, within a few days of 
his birth and the subse¬ 
quent remarriage of his 
mother, made life so diffi¬ 
cult for Gul that he couldn't 
even afford to get himself 
educated. 

Gul s tastes are simple, 
to say the least. He is fond 


oiqawalLs, particularly bv 
Habid Painter and Ghulam 
Farid, and likes to watch 
cine star Amitabh Bach- 
chan on screen. 

The publishers of The 
Guinness Book Of World 
Records hope that the pub- 
licity will help to end 
Mohammad's monetarv 
miseries. “We trust that his 
claim to fame will help in 
his financial dilemma and 
that the Indian government 
will help," they wrote. 
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The whizkid and 
his robot 

^ ■ Making robots for him is 
i child's play. Ashish Pan- 
W'ar, a lb-year-old siudent 
. of City Montessori School, 
Lucknow, has invented a 
multi-purpose elcctro- 
i mechanical robot which 
! gained him the honour of 
representing India at the 
Robot Olympics Competi¬ 
tion held in Glasgow from 
j 27 September 

Young Pan war has been 
working on his pet project 
for the past one year. 1 lis 
dedication has paid off--his 
robot weighs just &) kgs 
and can perfoim various j 
functions such as radioac- 
tive experiments, drilling, i 
I weldingandcledning.lt I 
can also run a fast food res- I 
tauiant, prepare horo¬ 
scopes. solve quiz games 
and, what's more, is cap- : 
able of listening. i 

L^^r Ashish, the youngest • 
participant in the competi- ■' 
tion, it IS an achievement to j 
be proud of. i 


PUNBi A group of freedom I ISiflBBnf"' 

fighters gheraoed the Pune 
^nicipal commissioner, Mr I 

Dua, after the tricolour was 

• hoisted upside down at a cor- \ 

poration function on lode- li 

..pendence Day. The city t j ■ 

S r, Mr D.G. Khilare, who ( A 

Jed the tricolour, had III If 

... polled thn wrong string. The j |( 

veterans were pad- f l| 

by an apology and a B 

: :.le<ond flag hoisting after three 

rfte Telegraph, B.N. I 

_y''j|w9f -CUcutta (West Bengal) I 

charmers may soon be em- 
a nationalised bank in the hrart of Hyder- 
bank staff recoiled m bdrror when snake 
who were summoned to catch a cobra spot- 
”* *0 bank's record room, found not one but two 
*"**^®* caught or kitied in the bank 
month, accordi^ to the bank manager, 
for flOMt lives, the staff have deiced to 


BHC^AU The Madhya Pradesh police hqve arrested a 
50-year-old man who murdered a dozen peraons with- 
OTt any rearan. “1 committed murders beemtse I like 
Kiiung people," Mangalia confessed to the police. Hh 
minders have sever been pre-planned. A firm believer 
in Ood be do^n’i remember how many murders were 
committed by him in Guna and Shivpuri districts in 
northern Madhya Pradesh. He however confessed to 
t ® murders since December 

Latoiya, Noida 

®AII©AMfflS: The Karnataka government, which 
has reserved seats for women in the zilla parishads and 
muMj^ehayats might have to. make arrangements 
for Ipok^ after their diildren, atleast on the days of 
me meem^, si^ the women members find it diffiotit 
to iMk after th«r families and discharge their lesponsi' 
Dibties (as members of the decentralised bodies) at the 
same tune, A won^ member of the Bangalore rural 
am panshad, Mrs Kalpana. brought her four-year-old 
son to a nweting of the parishad. The child was playine 
and mning about in the parishad hall even as the 
floing on. However, the members 
eo to enjoy the presence of the child->7he 
(. S. Bhanomathy; Madras (Tamil Nadu) 
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SUNDAY WEEK 


BEGINNING 7 OCTOBER 1990BYAMRITLAL 


ARIES (21 Marct^20 April) 

For businessmen, the time is ripe to strike 

hew deals. Initiatives will be rewarded. Try 
fm check extravagance. A favourable week 

(JByOh for filmstars. Their new releases may fare 
L. jSHB well at the box-office- 
Good dates: 7. 10 and 13 
LtKky numbers: 3,5 and 7 
Favourable direction: >\'est 


LIBRA (21 September-—20 October) 

'■rhis is a favourable week f6r most of you. 
A I A! Hnancially» the week looks promtsingj 
/ I i / \j. Professionals will do well Artists will be. 
nnM rewarded. Postpone any changes for the 
moment. 

Good dates: 10,11 and 12 
Lucky numbers: 1,4 and 6 
Favourable direction: West 


TAURUS (21 AprfI-20 May) 

||L A A favourable week for company executives. 
You drive and zeal may be appieciated, but 
do not go overboard. Astrologers may do 
well; their predictions may come true. 

I. tB? J Students will do well in their e.xams. 

Good dates: 8,9 and 1 2 
Lucky numbers: 1,5 and 8 
Favourable direction: South 


SCORPIO (21 October-*20 November) 

H This is a favourable week for you. 
y Professionals will fare well Affairs relating to 
the heart are not well indicated. Married 
persons should be careful. Keep an eye on 
your health. 

Good dates: 9, l(j|,and 13 
Lucky numbers; 1,3 and 7 
Favourable direction: South 


GEMINI (21 May—20 June) 

You will be able to spend a tot this week. You 
can take your friends out for lunch or dinner. 
Filmstars can sign new assignments. Bui they 
I ^ 1 should be carefUl Mediapersons should be 
L. Jm..) tactful and discreet. 

Good dates; 10,11 and 13 
Lucky numbers; 5,7 and 8 
Favourable direction: North-west 


SAGITTARIUS (21 November—20 December) 
*51 ^ excellent week for you. On the 

professional front, you will be praised and 
( fWM admired by your colleagues and seniors. A 
B ml journey to a hill station is on the cards. A 
B -11 favourable week for sportsmen. 

Good dates: 7,8 and 9 
Lucky numbers: 1,7 and 9 
Favourable direction: East 


CANCER (21 June—20 July) 

lira n This is a week of mixed fortunes. On the 

lUmm professional front, there might be a few 

problems. Romance is in the offing. Some of 
you may inherit property. Do not overstrain 
yourself. Artists and craftsmen will do well. 
Good dates: 9,10 and 12 
Lucky numbers: 2.4 and 7 
Favourable direction: South-west 


CAPRICORN (21 December—20 January) 4 

H This i.s an excellent week for businessmen. 
Financial gains are in the offing. A 
favourable week for gambling and \ 

speculation. Letters will bring good tidings. ^ 
Watch your health. 

Good dates: 11,12 and 13 ^ 

Lucky numbers: 5,7 and 9 
Favourable direction: North 


LEO (2 1 July—20 August) 

SSWB Success is in store for you this week. 

Businessmen and professionals are likely to 
bHb do well Financial prospects look bright but 
pHflB avoid any risks. A favourable week for 
romance. 

Good dales: 7,9 and 10 
Lucky numbers: 5,6 and 8 
Favourable direction: East 


VIRGO (21 August—^20 September) 

This is a good week for you. Your domestic 
life presents a happy scenario. Businessmen 
|o Tcr ^11 ^ fQj, romance. Your 

k I children will be a source^>f joy to you. A 
L ‘ favourable week for doctors and scientists. 
Good dates: 8,12 and 13 
Lucky number^, 5 and 8 
Favourable dir^on: Nortn 


AQUAR IUS (21 January—20 February) 

nnn ^ favourable week for you. 

! Professionals will do wlL Businessmen ^ 

Ikj^l likely to rake In profits. CMtben willdo wtli; 

in their studies. Executiveamay gOOUttd 
MuuSi J town. The time is ripe for matnmony. 

Good dates: 8,10 and 11 
Lucky numbers: 2,5 and 7 
Favourable direction:,South-west 


PISCES ai February—20 

A favourable week for those in the 
y«7i Professionals may get a raise in their eUflr)^ 
Debts and loans can be cleared. MerriiB i| 

In the offiog. Keep an eye on the heai^^,ilo|r^ 
elderly female velative,- 

Gooddaltel!,i2and l3^ . . . - 

LiickynttmUes:l,dand9 \ ; 


Fmourabie dfraetlaBi 


iV 


W * STARPAirr^ER&SCORPlO^AQUARlUS 

moments will be eased when the Scorpio woman realises that ll»Aqiarius mtpitj 
friend as well as his lover. This wilt inake their relationship s^migeri. 
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■ Ydtt can’t fault Chi- 
. ituinUiai Patel on his 
p0}itica}«ei»e. Well 
aa^ lha| lifSAsarvival— 
ait4 that of his govern* 
ment—depends on his 
cotdition partner, the BJP, 
die Gujarat chief minister 
has deaded on keeping the 
party in good humour. 


RANDOM NOTES 


HEARD AT THE AlCC(l) OFFICE 

The only reason the Congress 
is supporting Mulayam Singh 
Yadav on Ram Janmabhooml is 
because Rajiv Gandhi saw him 
on television and mistook him 
for Mani Shankar Aiyar. 

A SENIOR PARTY MP 


Antulay much closer. 

Apparently, George Fer¬ 
nandes had omitted to in¬ 
vite Antulay to the function 
that marked the beginning 
of work on the project, on 
Madhu Dandavate's re¬ 
quest. The finance minis¬ 
ter, an MP from the Konk- 
an like Antulay, had made 
it clear that he would not 
participate in any event, 
which the former Mahar¬ 
ashtra chief minister was 
associated with. 

But Antulay was not to 
be put off so easily. He 


approached chief minister 
Pawar to ask him a favour: 
could he please have him 
invited to the do? 

A few quiet words with 
George Fernandes later, 
Pawar managed just that. 

And a grateful Antulay 
took the mike at the func¬ 
tion to inform the CM \hat 
he would work with him to 
strengthen Rajiv Gandhi's 
hands, while the Dal minis¬ 
ters, Dandavate (yes, he 
was persuaded to attend) 
and Fernandes looked on 
utterly bemused. 


Chlmanlilial Md: 
pl«cdli«llM»aiP 

So, it came as no surprise 
wbeh the CM capitulated to 
the BJP in the small matter 
of the bandh it was thre¬ 
atening to call, if some par¬ 
ty sympathisers held during 
communal rioting were not 
freed within 24 hours. 

Well before the deadline 
expired, all the accused 
were let off. 

That's not alL After the 
dus of a few BJP ministers 
were involved in road acci¬ 
dents, they asked Patel to 
eiisure that their vehicles 
were, fitted with wireless 
sets (though it isn’t terribly 
elw how that would help).' 
: Th^ ever*obltgiiig chief 
n^aUter khmediately com- 
jpfied with the request. 


BAROMETER 


How they rate at the Tau’s court in exile 


□ 


□ 






Singh: His Stock has been rising steadily ever 
since the Chaudhary realised that Chautaia had 
become a liability. Oevl Lai even called up LK. Advani 
to ask that the BJP support hi$ second-born for election 
to the Rajya Sabha. And now that Singh is an MP. his 
rating has improved even further. 


Om PrakathClimilala: his importw)ce.has 
declined at the same rate ae Ranjit Sing^ls nas 
Increased. Though Devi Lai is still very fond of him on 
a personal level, he no kmger relies on him as far asts 
party pofltica go. 


Jngdtwp INwikiMb Herns the omy mlnisler toquit 
the government to protest tfte sacking of Laf. Of course, 
the Raja didn't accept hJs redignation, but hrs 
credentials In the Tau'S camp were established. These 
days, he occupies himself by giving interviews abusing 
V,P. $ir\gh m praising the Chaudhary, and Lai is 
property grateful. 


NiiklMli Singhs His place in the Tau’s cample 
secure; he obeys all Inntructidna (of.Devl.Lal» Om . 

'Piakash Chautaia, Ranjit Bfiigh 
sees fit to issue writs). Small wonder then that Lait went 
but of his way to ensure the survival of his government. 


DMpricS Lost both the Rajya Sabha seat and 
the ambassador's post in Seychelles, is now back to 
playing the loyal assietam of Devi Lai, his potltlcat 


But the event set off 
rumours which had nothing 
to do with their pique. 

Instead, the gossip mill 
had it that Pawar and Antu¬ 
lay had arrived at a quid 
pro quo arrangement. 
According to this, Antulay 
would withdraw his de¬ 
mand—now pending with 
the state Governor—for 
the prosecution of Pawar 
for his alleged involvement 
in the Vasai-Virar land 
scandal. 

In turn, the CM would go 
slow on the corruption case 
the government had insti¬ 
tuted against Antulay. 



BoiNMnaltfieliiakMMiif 


notions above bis station. 

At a recent press confer¬ 
ence in Bangalore. Bom- 
mai was asked, half in jest, 
whether he was slated to be 
the next deputy prime 
minister. 

But, no, the party presi¬ 
dent (fidn't dismiss the sug¬ 
gestion out of hand. 

Instead, he announced in 
his grandest manner: ‘‘Tliat 
is for the Prime Minister to 
decide." 

The hacks are still trying 
to work out that one. # 


















DIARY 


Halt! Who goes 
theio? 


■ It's one thing when 
the hoi poUoi is held 
up by the piogress of the 
Piiine Minister’s cavalcade. 
And yet another when a 
mtiiister is similarly incon¬ 
venienced. 

Recently, minister of 
state for home affairs, Sub- 
odh Kant Sahay, left his 
North Block office to drive 
to an urgent meeting. But 
even before he had jour¬ 
neyed half a kilometre, his 
car was stopped by a trafRc 
constable. An indignant 
Sahay popped his head out 
of the window to ask what 
the hell he thought he was 
doing. 

Tl^ Prime Minister was 
to come this way in a short 
while, he was informed, 
and he would have to wait 
until VP had driven past. 

A fuming Sahay had no 
alternative but to comply. 

But he didn’t let the mat¬ 
ter, be, lodging an official 
protest with senior police 
oGBceis. The erring const¬ 
able was summoned by the 
higher-ups, who berated 
him for holding up Sahay. 

But what could I do, 
asked the unfortunate man. 
Given a choice between the 
Prime Minister and an 
ordinary minister, whom 
should I have given prefer¬ 
ence to? 

The officers saw the 
point. 


THcalt means 
trouble 

■ Devi Lai may have 
been marginalised 
f9r the moment, bat that 
does not mean that Ajit 
Sogb cam pass himself off 
as the new Jat messiah. 
Vor, the Bharatiya Kisan 
Union (BKU) leader, 
:M8lietidra Singh Tikait. has 
; aoncMinced bis aatentions of 
r<jQ«mticktbjr.tIie post. 

; TlKaitMiie;«it toorga* 


HEARD AT THE JANATA DAL OFPICE 

Who says V.P. Singh doesn’t 
keep hit word. He told uo that 
he’d bo a ditatter as Prime 
Mbiittor and now he’s 
proved it. 

A PARTY WORKER 





The Ayodkw issue, a 
leadership 


and dteSJP 


■ AJB.VaJptyotC Is keen to avoid a confrontation 
with the government on this Issue, even though he Is all 
for the construction of the temple. Hence, he adopted a 
soft line at the meeting of the Committee on 
Promotion of Oommitnal Harmony. (See ttem ; above.) 


■ M.M. Jothb. Tipped as the next pteaident of the 
BJp; Joshi is an oM Allahebad crony of V.P. S^ti (and 
had even taught him brleffy)|,and is, therefore,.loa(h to 
provoke the Raja on ttile iseao--or any other, for dial 
matter. 


■ I.II.Advaniiiaa(tothaiistdii^ 
been Insisting frdmihevefybMlnriitit that : 

deddon can eolvt tlwdtapcitftTiit teoiplejiiHI bebW': 
onacheclule,'ooinewhatmay.>’ . . > .. v' 


rnimm: 


mSmm 




V.P^ Singh iaib iSe^' 

But AjH ;tilki': 

impiediate t«rge.%VTii*’ 
fiin; lewiw lut 
thaS in dw nm-pedtelmti^i 
taiy poll (which 
be Ido for 0 ^ he hififoa'kb ' 
field Vtshwendia Sfogh. 
JwaU, Oal MB >1^ tts^n 
igtied after the'Matw-fon* 
commendations Wm. hnr . 
plemented, against ^ingb fo 
Bagbpat. 


iMRShagfoigsiCdbi^mm ‘ 

ntsing meetings in ..Ajit recommendations be re* 
Sink’s constituency, criti* jected out of imnd by the 
cising the industry minister Dal government, 
and asking that the Mandal tfuiat is hot done, Tikait 


THERMOMETER 


It Tikait does jfdt’ his 
foioes against AUt vISiiifoi 
the mdustry minister, tnair 
hiefi find the ifditg 


Noharmony : 
fiaro 

■ While the govern¬ 
ment has turned'very 
coy about revealing dm' 
names of those who leaked 
the proceedings of the 
Committee on Promotion 
of Communal Harmony, 
and mistetuesented the 
. view of the Bharatiya Jami-. 
ta Party, leadhig, tb 'Af^ 
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Break the ice 

with the fi0, smooth choice! 






No 1x111,110 challenge...just a biirning desire. 
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Caste politics 

T he cqvcr story (Caste 
war/, 1()—22 Septem¬ 
ber) was informative. It re¬ 
flected on the unpre¬ 
cedented chaos following 
the release of the Mandal 
Commission Report. The 
caste hierarchy has been an 
impediment to the progress 
of Indian societ\ from time 
immemorial. Dr Ambedkar 
advocated the liberty of the 
oppressed classes, unlike 
Mahatma Gandhi, who 
alienated them from the 
mainstream of the .society 
by giving special facilities to 
them. 

The political failure of 
the Prime Minister and his 
rift with his deputy has 
shaken the confidence of 
the former. It is very unfor¬ 
tunate that after 41 years of 
Independence, India has a 
Prime Minister who does 
not believe in a castcless 
society. 

Harekrushna Mahanta, New 
Dathi 

■ 7 he write-up on the 
Mandal Commi.ssion Re¬ 
port is really commend¬ 
able. The two Union minis¬ 
ters Sharad Yadav and 
Ram Vilas Paswan have 
unleashed a caste war in the 
country by their provoca¬ 
tive statements. The gov¬ 
ernment w'hich has failed to 
solve the Punjab and Kash¬ 
mir problems, is trying to 
refurbish its image by advo¬ 
cating reservation. But it is 
a proven fact that by pro¬ 
viding reservation, the lot 
of the backwards cannot be 


improved. It the govern¬ 
ment is really sincere about 
Its reservation policy, then 
they should implement it 
along economic lines. 

And, this seems to be a 
despciate bid by the V.P. 
Singh government to stay in 
power at all costs. And his 
volte-face from clean, 
value-based politics to a 
caste-based one only spoils 
the entire social and moral 
fabric of the nation. 

Raiiv Varahnay, NawDalhl 

■ The Mandal Commission 
Report is full of contradic¬ 
tions. The issue has been 
dragged out of cold storage 
only for .selfish political 
gains and not for the better¬ 
ment of the society, fhe 
major problems plaguing 
the country such as Punjab, 
Kashmir and Assam tangles 
have been shelved while 
the issue of reservation has 
been given the topmost 
priority. As a result every 
section of the society is 
suffering and there seem to 
be no end in sight to the 
caste war which has been 
unleashed. 

R.K. Gulatl, SUfgurtfWaat 
Bangat) 

■ The article on the Man¬ 
dal Commission was a bold 
appraisal of the National 
front’s policy. It is surpris¬ 
ing that it should have 
t.^ken a decision on such a 
crucial issue without con¬ 
sulting the other parties, 
especially when it i.^ a 
minority government. And 
by deciding to implement 
the report, the government 
has managed to create a rift 


among different sections of 
the people. Sadly, apart 
from helping a tew politi¬ 
cians, the recommenda¬ 
tions will not be of much 
help to the backward clas¬ 
ses. So. it is time the gov¬ 
ernment changed its deci¬ 
sion. 

Sanjaya Kumar Sahoo, 
Sambatpur (Ortasa) 


The root cause 


T he write-up (T'/ie Man¬ 
dal bungle, If)—22 
September) has raised an 
important question. If it is 
the anti-iescrvationist.s to¬ 
day, then It will be the 
pro-reservationisls tomor¬ 
row—and the problem will 
never be solved. The caste 
war cannot he stopped 
simply by criticising Man¬ 
dal. The targets of attack 
should be ignorance, illi¬ 
teracy, poverty, unemploy¬ 
ment and the caste system. 

A. Jacob Sahayam, 
Thiruvanathapuram (Karata) 


T he special report 

(Basu's Bengal, 16—22 
September) was a timely 
as,sessment of the state of 
affairs in West Bengal 
Never before since 1977, 
had the Congress(l) man¬ 
aged to mobilise such a 
show of strength against the 
Marxists as it did recently. 
The common man's anger 
against the chronic power 
crisis, non-availability ot 
kerosene and cooking gas, 
and the sudden hike in 
transport fares turned the 
Congress' siege of the Wri¬ 
ters' Buildings into a re¬ 
sounding success Though 
chief minister ,lyoti Basu 
docs not attach much im¬ 
portance to these warning 
signals, it IS becoming clear 
that the sii|)poit base ot the 
Marxists is being fast 
eroded. 

Chlranllb Haidar, Narr Oalhi 

■ During the l3\eaiso( 
Marxist rule. West Bengal 
has not progressed much. 
The crippling power crisis 
just doesn't seem to case- - 
and the government can do 
very little about it The law 
and order situation in the 
state is fast deteriorating 
for the communists have 
become a law unto them¬ 
selves, Besides, women are 
also being threatened. In¬ 
stead of correcting the 
situation, the slate govern¬ 
ment IS carrying out its 


diM minister Jyotl Basil: his popularity Is on the wans 
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dictatorial policies and is 
showing little regard for 
those who do not see eye to 
eye. And unless the Marx¬ 
ists mend their ways, Jyoti 
Basu may have to vacate 
Wrileis’ Buildings. 

L. RohM, Trichy (Tamn Nadu) 

Backtothe 
dark ages 

T he assault on Mamata 
Bancrjee (A city stal¬ 
led, 2b August—1 Septem¬ 
ber) by C-PI(M) cadres, 
clearly depicts the style of 
functioning of the West 
Bengal government. This 
shameful incident which 
had never happened in the 
past, makes women feel 
insecure. It is really surpris¬ 
ing that the National Front 
government kept mum over 
the incident. The spon¬ 
taneous response tt) the 
handh called by the C’on- 
gress( I) shows that the 
popularity of the Marxists 
is on the decline 
a. Nithyananda Rao, Tazpur 
(Asaam) 


Wrong facts 


I n the article ( Doordar- 
shan Pvt. Ltd?, 2 —8 
Scptcinbci), it was men¬ 
tioned that “even in far 
away Sikkim the ruling par¬ 
ty uses the antenna to 
watch foreign shows”. This 
is absolutely incorrect and 
baseless. Incidentally, the 




Mwnate BaMijM (•xtrwM fMit) being aMMiltod: brutal 


ruling party, Sikkim San- 
gram Parishad, has no 
antenna to watcti foreign 
programmes. One hopes 
that the reporter concerned 
would check and cross¬ 
check facts before making 
such a statement. 

KM Putgar, aaerataiy, Sikkim 
Sangram Paiiahad, Gangtok 
(StMfIm) 

Censored! 

T he article iMunch ado 
Lihout nothin)*, 2 —8 
September) seems to tri- 
vialise an issue of public im¬ 
portance. All educated and 
conscious citizens of this 
country can sec for them- 
sel\es how pre-election 
promises arc being broken 
one aftci the other by the 
Dal. Now' it seems ridicu¬ 
lous that the people used to 
criticise the Rajiv regime 
for giving no freedom to 
Doordarshan. The present 
government’s track record 
is no belter than the pre¬ 
vious one's. 

For instance, the Khula 
Munch programme, which 
featured George Fernandes 
was ‘censored’ and not 
‘edited’ by Doordarshan as 
F. Upendra would have it. 
Fernandes, a sea.soned 
campaigner, certainly knew 
the score and he wouldn't 
have said anything to 
embarrass the Prime Minis¬ 
ter. People might, out of 
curiosity, ask questions 
which are technically not 
under the purview of his 
department, ,such as on re¬ 
servation and the industrial 
policy. But there’s no harm 


in that. 

The tad is that though 
the government is raising a 
hue and cry over the prop¬ 
osed autonomy of Door- 
daishan, it still wields a 
whip t)vcr the electronic 
media. 

Deepati Stnha, Patna fBihar) 



P. UpBndni: ufidBr ffkne 


■ The railway mini.ster, 
George Fernandes, has 
reasons to feel upset over 
the attitude of his colleague 
P. Upendra. the mini.ster 
for inforr.’iation, who re¬ 
cently censored parts of the 
former’s interview in the 
Khula Munch programme 
of Doordarshan. As a Un¬ 
ion minister Fernandes had 
the right to talk on subjects 
relating to other depart¬ 
ments of the government as 
well. 

K, V. Ralagopalan, Madraa (Tamil 
Nadu) 

■ The write-up on Door¬ 
darshan raises some vital 
questions. Khula Manch 
should retain basic para¬ 
meters to make it more 
interesting and sharp. An 
open discussion with the 
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concerned minister does ! 

give it an air of frankness. 

But once censorship is 
allowed under the camouf¬ 
lage of editing, the very 
purpose is defeated, llie j 

authorities should see to it 
that the name of the prog- | 

ramme is vindicated 1 

through their actions. j 

Anlan Ray, Durgapur (Waat i 

Bangal) 

— I 

Clarification 

W e act for Mr Srichand* 
Hinduju and Ins 
brothers. Our clients' 
attention has been drawn to 
the article,7WA:c a how, 
Snehund! ( 9-15 Septem¬ 
ber). The article makes a 
number ot highly defama¬ 
tory allegations against the 
Hindujas and, in particular: 

• that the Hindu]as i 
have committed criminal j 
offences and arc “strug¬ 
gling to keep imi of jail, j 
every stratagem is being | 
explored ” in ielation to the j 
“Bofors affair• 
• that the HindujdN reg¬ 
ularly practise intrigue, du¬ 
plicity and chicanery; 

• that the Hindulas reg- ; 
ularly give and or procure j 
the giving of penuied evi- | 
dcncc; j 

• that the Hindujas reg- | 
ularly bribe juurnalisls. i 
• that rhe Hindujas have 
circu'jted to nev^spapers 
disinformation against Mr 
Arun Kurnai Nehru. 

We arc instructed that 
these allegations arc wholly 
untrue and unfounded in 
evidence. Furthermore, 
this publication appears 
calculated to cause serious 
injury to our clients in their 
personal and business repu¬ 
tations. We are also in j 

structed that this article is | 

the culmination of a series j 

of similar articles over a | 

period of more than tw o j 

years. I 

Clifford Chance, Solfcitofs, | 

London \ 

[ 

-i 

Neither Sunday nor Vinod | 

Mehta intended to give any 
offence. Our apologies— 
Editor 
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car moves on petrol 
^ engine runs on 6M0! 
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roday s new breed o( engines 
demand a lot more from engine oils 
Petsil GMO has the highest 
perforrriance rating amongst 
engine oHs in the country. Don't risk 
your car to an ordinary engine oil. 

Insist on Petsil GMO 

Available in convenient packs of 
5, 2 5 and 1 Itr,, at Petrosil s stockists 
and leading auto spares dealers 
For further information, contact 
Apeejay House. 3. Dinsha Wacha Road. 
Bombay 400 020 Tel: 220818. 

Pe'trosil Oil Co. Ltd. 

A'v-It,-. ()* C(' J s A 


World’s First Choice. 
Make it yours. 
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SIGHT AND SOUND 




aK. LAXMAN/THfTJMESOFWOM 


« Had I been the Prime 
Nfinister the present 
situation would not have 
arisen, 

Chandra Shekhar, Janata 
Palleader, on the mess 
is India! 

■. Make me the Prime 
Kmis^rfor one day and I 
wB(soIVot^(Riiin 
:]fapniabhoom»l^bri 
by 

iitti^oiisb^lheBabri 


Bal Thackeray, Shiv 
Sena chief 

m Which father’s son has 
the guts to stop us? We 
will build the temple in 
Ayodhya. 

VUAYA RaJE SciNDIA, BJP^ 
vice-president 

■ V.P. Singh is the first 
person after Lord Buddha 
and Mahavir to do 
something for the poor 
and downtrodden. 

Laux) Prasad Yadav, 
Bihar chief minister, 
defending the 
implementation of the 
Mandat Commission 
report 

■ Nothing is going to . 
happen, no political . 
immolation will take 
place, 

BuuPATNAtK, Orissa chief 
minister, on the possibUi^ 
Ofdte Prime Minister 
resigrdrig 


D I believe that the 
government has lost 
credibility, but the 
Opposition hasn’t gained 
an^hing either. 

LK- Advani, BJP 
president 


■ You can edit the 
**Khula Manch” (the TV 
pro^njme). You cannot 
edit the'Lok Sabha 
(proceedings). 

Rajiv Gandhi, Congress(I) 
president, toP. Upendra, 
information and 
parliamentary affairs 
minisur 


■ The Indian economy is 
resilient enough to 
weather the storm caused 
by the Gulf crisis. 

BimalJ/oan, IMon 
finance'seerettuiy 


• The bigmt Access of 
Vayudootls the fact that 


it has survived. 


Harsh Vardhan, former 
Vayudooi managing 
director 

■ They (the media) have 
made me a poor man’s 
Ro Jo, not even Flo Jo. 

Ashwini Nachappa, athlete 

■ Whenever a film has 
bombed I have been 
made the scapegoat. 

Meenakshi Shesiwri. 
actress 
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When leaving 
on a trip 
what do you 
remember first? 


Rupa, have 
you taken 
the tickets? 


Of course. 

But more important, 
have you packed the 

Bisleri? 


A long-awaited holiday or a well-planned business 
trip can get ruined by illness. And 80^/n ot the 
diseases, particularly among children, are caused by 
water-borne germs. Ensure that you have 100% safe, 
zero-bacteria drinking water when travelling. Carry 
Acqua Minerale Bisleri. 

Acqua Minerale Bisleri (AMB) is purified water, passed 
through multiple filters and treated with the special Italian 
process of silver sterilization Silver sterilization inhibits the 
growth of bacteria with its oligodynamic effect. Yes, AMB is 
100% safe, pure drinking water 

Make AMB a family drink habit, particularly for children, 
and when ill or travelling. To be safest even set ice with AMB. 
Soon you'll realize that it makes good sense to spend a little 
on AMB—the safest water on earth. 

ACQUA MINEF^ALE 

Slsl0Pi 

Less expensive than you think 


facqua mlneralel 




Ora Q 


HADtUS.'fe.'AMB'l-W 







































THE SOUTH BLOCK 


INDER MALHOTRA 


Beyond the bonter 


Jfs high time India took note of Pakistan's statements on Kashmir 


Our internal woes— 
Mandal, mandir, the 
mess in Kashmir, 
Punjab and Assam 
and so o n - a re 
doubtless great and 
growing. But surely 
that is no reason to 
Ignore or neglect crucial problems of 
foreign jiolicy and security which, 
unless handled with skill and sophis¬ 
tication, could explode into our faces. 
And yet so complete is the govern¬ 
ment’s preoccupatit>n with the burning 
consequences of the hasty and moti- 
I vated decision to Mandalise India that 
no one in autln)iitv in New Delhi has 
any time lor issues of diplomacy and 
defence. 

On the contraiy, the army is being 
called out in aid of cimI aulhorilv to 
quell the mounting tury ot the anti- 
Mandal agitation from one corner of 
' north Indiii to the othei. Obviously. 

I secessionists and terrorists m Kashmir 
: and Punjab, to say nothing of their 
Pakistani mentors, ate absolutely de¬ 
lighted. To drag the army into political 
disputes and noting in the siieets is 
wrong even at the best ot times. To di^ 
sti with alarming tiequenev, as has 
sometimes been the case, is madness. 
But to convert the pernicious piactice 
intt) an almost daily routine, as seems 
to be happening now', is nothing short 
of suicidal folly. 

In this conte.xt, it is all the more 
regrettable that even the speech at the 
UN by the Pakistani foieign minislei, 
S.ihibzada Yaqub Ali Khan, on Kash¬ 
mir, which was vile, vicious, veno¬ 
mous and ominous, has not attracted 
the attention it deserved. In fact, this 
speech was reminiscent of the fnlmma- 
lions at the same forum four decades 
earlier by Zafarullah Khan just before 
he belatedly admitted that regular 
Pakistani troops were fighting in 
Kashmir and that the previous talk of 
only tribal raids was a facade. 

The Sahib/ada is a cultured man. 
'1'hough he has given a demonstration 
of his capacity for rhetorical excesses 
in January, the virulence of his latest 
performance did cause a surprise as he 
descended fairly close to the verbal 
vulgarity of the former Pakistani fore¬ 



ign secretary, Tanvir Ahmed, who has 
earned the sobriquet ‘‘Tanvir the 
terrible”. 

The BBC reported from New York 
on the day of the exchanges between 
Indian and Pakistani spokesmen at 
Turtle Bay, that the Indian delegation 
had been “taken aback” by the vehe¬ 
mence of the Sahib/.ada's attack on 
India. If so, the delegation and its 
advisers, official and non-ofticial, 
must be living in a paradise of their 
own making. Anyone with even a 
modicum of understanding of Pakistan 


more American gratitude by its readi¬ 
ness to provide military manpower to 
the US-sponsored sucurity disjicnsa- 
tion in the (lulf There will be no 
f’akistani quid without an American 
quo. Those in this country who were 
drawing much comfort fn»m reports 
from Washington that Americans 
were twisting [Pakistan's arm over tree 
and fair eleeiions in that country and, 
more significantly, over the Pakistani 
nuclear activity must be rather dis¬ 
appointed. Tor, sources dose to 
Cicorgc Bush have made it clear that 


It Is regrettable 
that even the vile 
and vicious 
speech of the Pak 
foreign minister, 
Sahibzada Yaqub 
Ali Khan, at the 
UN on Kashmir 
has not attracted 
the attention it 
deserved 



must know that the Pakistani ruling 
establishment - dominated bv the 
aimy of which the Sahibza *a has 
never ceased to be a part despite his 
reliiement, in the early Seventies, as a 
lieutenant-general —is convinced that i 
it has got a golden opportunity to grab 
from India the Valiev it has lusted for 
M) long. All Pakistani words and deeds 
are going to be geaied to this i>bjective 
until the Pakistani dream eithei turns 
into a nightmare or is abandoned. Not 
to base Indian policy on this stark 
reality is dereliction of duty. This is 
not a plea for war. No one should have 
any illusion that the problem can be 
solved by war. But the mes.sage needs 
to be delivered to the Sahibzada and 
his cohoits that Pakistan cannot go on 
with what it is doing in Kashmir. 

Theie are other linkages with Pakis¬ 
tan’s bellicosity, both verbal and on 
the ground, which should not be lost 
sight of. Pakistan is going to earn 


Pakistan would gel from him the | 
annual certificate of nuclear innocence i 
even though the I'S .idministration I 
knows th«if Pakistanis have all but j 
built the bomb 

l.et There be no mistake about it. ! 
The Sahibzada would almost eerlainly 
have gone also to the Security Council 
it the world was not so preoccupied 
with the Ciulf. Immediately after 
spouting poison at the General 
Assembly, he has raised Kashmir at 
the Organisation of Islamic Confer¬ 
ence fOIC) group meeting m New 
'i ork. At his persuasion, the foreign 
ministers ot Turkey and Iran included 
the Kashmir issue m their speeches to 
the Ciencral Assembly. The Turkish 
minister contined himself to saying 
that the mallei should be solved by 
India and Pakistan in accordance with 
the Shimla Agicement and the re¬ 
levant UN resolution. • 
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COUNTERVIEW 


VINOD MEHTA 

Time to t alk 

The Supreme Court stay on the Mandal report gives V.P. Singh a 
miraculous breather to begin a dialogue 


\oicc." a seasoned 
cocktail 

tor once told me. 

T\ } “It IS the tirst sign 

tM that you are losing 
^ the argument." In 

I raised to a fever¬ 
ish pilch and ihe debris of a debate 
that never saw the light of reasoned 
exchange is scattered all around. 

I’o be fair, most of the sound, tury 
and thunder h.is ci^me from the anti- 
reservationists. Tlie hostility of a wise 
! commentator like Ginlal Jain, who 


compares V.P. Singh to M.A. Jinnah, 
was to he expected. And to a certain 
extent, the virulence of the campaign 
mounted by the Indian Express, given 
the background (d its editor and the 
political incliniPions of its proprietors, 
sh(mld not come as a surprise. Howev¬ 
er, when newspapers such as I'hc 
Hindu and The Times of India, and 


‘balanced’ magazines like India Today 
compete with the Express in printing 
expletives aimed at the Prime Minis¬ 
ter, it is time to sit up and ponder over 
the course this controversy has taken. 

We must be grateful to the pro- 
reservationists for having kept their 
powder dry. Mr Ram Vilas Pas wan 
and Sharad Yadav did initially warn 
that they would give a ‘fitting reply' it 
the agitators did not get off the streets, 
but wiser counsels seem to have pre¬ 
vailed. Despite huge provocations, the 
‘backwarvl’ leaders have not yet called 
out their battalions, nor has the rhe¬ 
toric of Messrs Paswan and Yadav 
kept pace with that of M.S. Tikait and 
Bal Thackeray. Whatever we may 
think of reservations and its cham¬ 
pions, we would be less than honest if 
'we did not concede that those in 
favour have shown a maturity and 
restraint one did not suspect they 
possessed. 

I s it possible, then, that amidst all 
this heat and dust we have lost sight 
of the original argument? V.P. Singh 


IS not known to lose his temper—no 
instances ut the Raja shouting and 
screaming in public arc on lecord - 
but leccnilv, ahoaid an Indian Air 
borce plane, he viid Hare up while 
talking to rcptuicrs. chaigmg the press 
with deliberatelv and maliciously dis¬ 
torting his and the government s posi¬ 
tion on Mandal I he Prime Minister 
went to the extent of accusing his 
principal information officer of orga¬ 
nising ‘disasters' instead of press con¬ 
ference. but he soon recovered his 
poise and apologised to the journalist 
at the receiving end of his ire. Never¬ 
theless, the uncharacteristic outburst 



authoritative institute, but govern¬ 
ment sources and pro-quota advocates 
claim that only 4t),00i) jobs are at slake 
and most v)t these are at the bottom of 
tile scale. Is the figure reliable? Since 
the luimbei has been hamlicd about 
foi at least six weeks, and since none 
of the anti-Mandalites have disputed 
it, one must assume that it is roughly 
accurate. Alas, such is V.P. Singh’s 
discomtiture over Ihe whole Mandal 
business that he has been unable to 
focus the nation's attention on this 
salient statistic 

Neither has he had any success with 
capitalising on the signiiicanl conces- 



Ram Vilas Paswan and Sharad Yadav did initially warn that they would 
give a 'fitting reply* if the agitators did not get off the streets. But wiser 
counsel seems to have prevailed. Despite provocations, they have not yet 
called out their battalions 


did reveal V.P. Singh’s fru.stration at 
not being able to gel a debate on the 
specifics of Mandal off the ground. 
The whole issue has got so surcharged 
with emotion-filled hate about possi¬ 
ble damage to the unity and integrity 
of the republic in the decades to come, 
that no one has bothered to ask if all 
the apprehensions are justified. Will 
the quotas inflict an irreparable body 
blow to Indian society? 

J(3bs and degrees obsess the youth 
of this country. So, in the context of 
Mandal let us look at the former first. 
Tlierc are no reliable figures from any 


sions his government has made since 7 
August. Sensitive and critical areas of 
national life—science and technology, 
space, atomic energy, the armed 
forces—have been excluded from the 
purview of the recommendations. 
Moreover, promotions will continue 
being decided on the basis of merit. 
Technically, therefore, anxieties in 
Malabar Hill and Golf Links about, 
“whose finger on the button?" should 
have been assuaged. They haven't, 
principally because this aspect of the 
new policy remains blurred and undis- 
cussed, thanks largely to the antics of 
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goons from Haryana and western UP. 

Perhaps the most crucial concession 
(the government prefers to call it a 
‘clarification’) has been made in the 
area of admissions to educational in¬ 
stitutions As things stand today, the 
27 per cent extra quota does not apply 
to admissions at all. So, why are 
students immolating themselves over 
an issue that has no direct bearing on 
their future? Of course, our youth are 
not so blinkered so as to have no 
vision beyond their monthly pay che¬ 
que, but their original and most piess- 
ing objection to Mandal revolved 
around entry into college.; and univer¬ 
sities. I am not sure how many of 
those, now blandishing hockey sticks 
and burning buses, are aware that the 
new quotas play no role in their efforts 
to obtain a higher education. 

Doubtless, It is not easy to concen¬ 
trate people's minds on facts when 
apocalyptic visions of a divided and 
sitk society in which caste is tanged 
against caste are being coniurcd up. 
The l.itesl demand by over (>() Janata 
Dal MPs, including 15 ministers, 
pleading tor the inclusion of Jals and 
seven other castes in the list of s(.»ciallv 
and educationally backward com¬ 
munities only adds fuel to fire and 
makes rational discussion of Mandal 
even ni(ue problematic. Arguahlv. at 
this rate, with the exception of the 
Brahmins, the whole of Hindu India 
will he declared backwaid. The Prime 
Minister is going to have a tough time 
resisting the demand as its prime 
mover is A|it Singh - -a minister whose 
support is vital for Vishwanalh Pratap 
Singh’s survival. 


F resh pressures to wriggle into the 
magic list notwithstanding, the 
Supreme Court stay on the Mandal 
report provides a heaven sent oppor¬ 
tunity tor all round cooling of tenv 
pers. Already, there are signs that the 
heal is being taken off the agitations in 
various states, and in a week the 
students should he back to their nor¬ 
mal business. The time, therefore, to 
begin a dialogue is now. Quite frank¬ 
ly, I cannot see this, or any other, 
government reneging on the 27 per 
cent commitment. Having oecn 
offered once, it cannot be put back 
into cold storage. What can and 
should be done is to refine the recom¬ 
mendations so that inconsistencies are 
ironed out, doubts removed and ambi¬ 
guities cleared. 

Above all, the full, final and true 


facts on how implementation will 
aftect those fortunate to he included 
and ihiisc unfortunate have missed 
out must be presented to the nation. 
This task should he relatively easy 
since data is to be collected only in 
icspcct of direct recruitment to the 
central services, public sectoi under¬ 
takings and nationalised banks. 
Perhaps the government could bring 
out a White Paper on the rationale 
behind quotas for OBCs in general 
and their impact on the job market m 
particular. We might find the figure of 
40.(X)0 Iraiidulent, hut at least ignor¬ 
ance on a vital aspect will have, been 
removed and citi/ens can then lashion 
their response, reasonably certain that 
they are well-informed as they make 
up their minds. 

The Supicme Ouirt will take at 
least until the crui oi liie year before it 
pronounces on the proposed legisla¬ 
tion. So, there is enough time to 
construct the framework of a debate 
that attracts the widest possible parti¬ 
cipation. V.P. Singh has only himself 
to blame for the horrible press he has 
received. The case for reservations 
was put together with all the skill of a 
novice apprentice. There have been so 
many clarifications/conce.ssions since 7 
August that only a handful understand 
exactly what the dispute is all about. A 
vague feeling persists on one side that 
reservations will destroy the nation's 
emotional integration. While on the 


other there is an equally vague feeling : 
that ccnturies-old exploitation* will j 
suddenly vanish. Both impressions are j 
not only simplistic but dangeiously i 
overstated. i 

Instead of shouting from the roof¬ 
tops that i consulLiUonal amendment 
be passed in the next scnmoh of j 
Parliament to prevent the judiciary ! 
from obstructing ‘progicsMvc legisla¬ 
tion’. V P. Singh and members of his 
Cabinet should conc^nirate on using 
the next three mouths doling what they « 
should have done in the three months I 
prior to the day of the momentous | 
announcement. The\ mu<*t accept that \ 
the Supreme C'ourt intervention gives 
the country a miraculous breather 
during which the government should 
set out to convince and agree to be 
convinced on the merits of the con- 
tioversial proposals 
The received wisdom is that the 
Surpeme Court has let the PM ‘off the 
hook'. Indeed, there are suggestions 
that the apex court has colluded with 
the executive to arrive at a verdict that 
saved a tottering regime. Whether the 
court’s interv'ention was hasty or un¬ 
wise or shameful is for the legal 
pundits to decide. The Prime Minis¬ 
ter, meanwhile, should use the coming 
90 days to shed the Ayatollah imago 
he has recently acquired. I'he real 
V.P. Singh governed by consensus, 
not fiat. It is that V.P. Singh the j 
nation needs. • 








CONTROVERSY 


Anger and outrage 


Did the Chief Justice receive proper medical attention? 


A t around M am on 20 
September, the doctor on 
duty at London's Heath¬ 
row airport. Dr Jayshree 
Datta, received urgent 
summons from one of the terminals. 
The anxious caller informed Ms Datta 
that the Chief Justice of India, 
Sabyasachi Mukharji, who had just 
come in from Washington, had fallen 
ill. The doctor promptly reached Jus¬ 
tice Mukharji near the VIP lounge, 
who by then had collapsed and was 
frothing at the mouth. 

Dr Datta diagnosed the disease as 
diabetes and treated Mukharji with a 
couple of sugar cubes—the routine 
treatment given to diabetic patients. 
Justice Mukharji regained his vigour 

and left the air- --—- 

port with his Lon- I 
don hosts» solid- 
tor Anita Bose 
and her husband. I 
But as turned I ' 
out the I 

Heathrow doctor 
had made a se- 

rious mistake in jWjHiljP r . 
detecting the ill- y|| 

ness. At the 
Bose's home in ‘ 

north-west Lon- . ^ / 

don, Sabyasachi 

He was rushed to 

the nearby Royal Free Hospital, 
where the Chief Justice suffered two 
major heart attacks on 24 and 25 
September. The second one proved to 
be fatal: Sabyasachi Mukharji died in 
the early hours of Tuesday, 25 
September. Tragic though it may be, 
the death of a 63-ycar-old person from 
heart attack is not unusual. But what 
made the incident controversial was 
the circumstances in which the Chief 
Justice breathed his last, neglected by 
doctors, and more shockingly by the 
staff of the Indian High Commission. 
On her return from London, a griev¬ 
ing Ratna Mukharji, Sabyasachi 
Mukharji's wife, complained .o Prime 
Minister V.P. Singh and President R. 
Venkataraman about the behaviour of 
an expatriate doctor attached to the 


Indian High Commi.ssion in London, 
who had reportedly refused to treat 
the Chief Justice. 

The Issue was also raised in Parlia¬ 
ment, which met for a brief session in 
the beginning of October. Angry 
members of all the parties demanded 
that the high commissioner in Lon¬ 
don, Kuldip Nayar, be recalled and a 
proper enquiry into the matter 
ordered. Though the external affairs 
minister, I.K. Gujral, promptly 
ordered a judicial probe into the death 
of the Chief Justice, he turned down 
the proposal to sack Kuldip Nayar. 
The minister, also ruled out the possi¬ 
bility of the high commissioner being 
asked to go on leave while the enquiry 
was being conducted. 




(Above) Justice 
Sabyasachi 
Mukharji; (right) 
Prime Minister V.P. 
Singh consoling 
MukharJI’swifeln 
New Delhi: she 
complained about 
the behaviour of Dr 
Amar Singh Rayan, 
the doctor who 
refused to treat the 
Chief Justice in 
London 


S abyasachi Mukharji arrived in 
London on the morning of 20 
September on his way back to India 
from a private lecture tour in 
Washington. He was received at the 
airport by his friends and Dhirendra 
Singh, a senior diplomat with the 
Indian High Commission. Mukharji 
slumped immediately after and was 
treated for diabetes by the airport 
doctor. But soon after Justice 
Mukharji reached his hosts' residence 
in Hampstead, he complained of chest 
pains and coliap.sed near the toilet 

Sensing trouble, Anita Bose, a 
friend of the Chief Justice, immediate¬ 
ly got in touch with Dr Amar Singh 
Rayan. a physician on the Indian High 
Commission’s panel of doctors. 
Rayan, however, curtly told Bose that 
he was busy and could not attend 
Justice Mukharji. Bose then called her 
house doctor, Emma Mukherjee, who 
gave the ailing Chief Justice an insulin 
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Said KuMip 
Nayar, the 
Indian high 
commissioner: 
^There is no 
truth in the 
charge that 
there had been 
adeiay in 
informing the 
hospitai that the 
High 

Commission 
wouidbearaii 
the expenses” 


injection and advised immediate hos¬ 
pitalisation. Justice Mukharji was 
rushed to the nearby Royal Free 
Hospital. It was only then that the 
Indian high commissioner, Kuldip 
Nayar, and his deputy, Salman 
Haider, came to know of Sabyasachi 
Mukharji's illness trom Dhircndra 
£lingh. Nayar, incidentally, was him¬ 
self recovering from a hernia opera¬ 
tion in a London clinic. 

At the casualty ward of the Royal 
Free Hospital Mukharji was subjected 
to routine checks: chest X-Riiy, and 
blood and urine tests. By now, Haider 
and Singh had reached the hospital. 
The tests over. Justice Mukharji was 
made to wait in the “corridor” while 
the India House staff, according to the 
Chief Justice’s friends, merely looked 
on helplessly. In fact, Sabyasachi 
Mukharji’s wife had to perf<»im the 
duties of a nurse during this pciiod as 
there was no hvispital staff to atteJnd 
the C hief Justice of India. “If the 
Chief Justice of Britain would have 
fallen ill in India, all the best doctors 
in Delhi would have been by his side,” 
an exasperated Mukharji told his wife 
and friends while lying m the hospital 
“corridoi”, patiently waiting for a. 
proper room to move in to. 

At around S pm, Sabyasachi 
Mukharji was finally shifted to a 



cubicle upstairs, and at 9.30 pm, Dr 
Amar Singh Rayan. the High Cxm- 
mission's doctor, arrived at the hospit¬ 
al—a full 11 hours after being called 
on an emergency. What happened 
next was even more shocking. When 
the Chief Justice told the doctor that 
he was late, Rayan hlew^ up in a rage 
and shouted back. “1 am not on the 
High Commission's payroll.” And he 
stormed out of the ward saying that he 
would not treat “rude patients', 
Mukharji’s friends, who were all pre¬ 
sent during the incident, said that Dr 
Rayan’s behaviour shocked the En¬ 
glish doctors of the hospital. 

The next day, 21 September, Justice 
Mukharji was admitted to the mten- | 
sive care unit and examined by two * 
senior cardiologists. Both recom- 
mended an operation. But on 24 
September. Mukharji suffered a 
second heart attack—the first ic was 
at the Heathrow aiiport—and yet 
another one the next day. And the 
Chief Justice finally succumbed to the 
third attack on 25 September. 

T he Indian Higii C'ommission in 
London was quick to react. It 
promptly sacked Dr Amar Singh. Said 
Kuldip Nayar: “I have removed Dr 
Rayan from the High Commission's 
panel of doctors and pulled up the 
negligent officers.” But what about 
the allegations that a person as impor¬ 
tant as the Chief Justice of India was 
shabbily treated by India House? Said 
Nayar: “There is no truth in the 
charges that there had been a delay in 
informing the hospital that the High 
Commission would bear his expenses. 
We told them who the patient was and 
they gave him a bed as soon as they 


could. It isn’t true cither that Justice 
Mukharji was lying in the ‘corridor’. 

It was part of the ca.sually ward,” 
Nayar argued. 

But why wasn't Justice Sabyasachi 
Mukharji taken to a private hospitai. 
w'hcrc It would have been fairly easy 
to get beds'^ The high commissioner 
said that the decision to take the Chief 
Justice to the Royal Free Hospital was 
taken by his hosts in London. “Even 
! in private clinics il is not as if there are 
; doctors all the lime in attendance. 
You have to wan there as well.” 

Sources at India House feel that 
timely and proper treatment could 
have been given to the Chief Justice 
had the airpoit dcKtor correctly di¬ 
agnosed the illnr" ^. But as Dr 
Jayshree Daita argued. “At no stage 
did Sabyasachi Mukharji complain of 
I chest pain. All he told me was that he 
I was feeling a little diz/y. And since 1 
I came to know from his wife that 
I Mukharji had diabetes, I thought it 
best to treat him for that disease.” 

rhe Royal Free Hospital author¬ 
ities, too, dismissed charges of negli¬ 
gence. Director Andrew Dillon told 
Si'NDAY that the hospital was ready to 
investigate the treatment given to the 
Indian Chief Justice only if his family 
complained to him in writing. “We do 
not investigate for the media. If Mrs 
Mukharji is unhappy about the treat¬ 
ment given to her husband, she should 
say so in writing and we will look into 
the matter. We will be in direct touch 
with the family and deal w'ith them 
directly,” Dillon said. 

It remains with the authorities in 
Delhi to take it up from there. • 

Shnbm^ BM9u/Loodon 
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TRYING TIMES 


Nepal prepares a new democratic Constitution but differences 
within the government hold up its promulgation 



army wants to be 
underthe Kii^’ 


W hen Prime Minister 
Krishna Prasad Bhat- 
tarai's interim govern¬ 
ment was sworn in a 
few months ago. it had 
essentially two main responsibilities. 
First, to oversee the preparation and 
promulgation of a new Constitution, 
which would convert Nepal from a 
monarchy into a multi-party democra¬ 
cy. .And second, to hold free and fair 
elections under it. 

But lately, it appears as if Bhattar- 
ai's coalition government—comprising 
the Nepali Congress and the seven 
communist party United Left Front 
(ULF)—may have its own problems 
in fulfilling its first duty. The prepara¬ 
tion of the new Constitution is no 
longer a problem—the draft was 
readied after intensive deliberations 
and submitted for approval to King 
Birendra last month. But differences 
over (and opposition to) the draft 
Constitution have laised fears about 
Its promulgation. Admits a communist 
party leader: “At best, these problems 
may cause a delay in its promulgation. 
At worst, they may threaten our quest 
for a full-fledged, multi-party demo¬ 
cracy. ” 

When the draft Constitution— 
which was prepared by the CRC, a 
committee comprised mainly of Nepa¬ 
li Congress and ULF members - was 
submitted to King Birendra on 10 
September, there were some 
apprehensions that he would ngt 
approve it. Which monarch would 
accept a political order under which 
his powers are severely curtailed? the 
argument went In the end, Birendra 
neither okayed nor rejected the draft. 
He sent it to Prime Minister Bhaltarai 
asking him to consult the various 
political parties in order to achieve a 
consensus on the draft’s provisions. 

The King's detractors believe that 
the move is a ploy to delay the 
Constitution’s promulgation. 
Rumours that he is trying to buy time 
m order to unite the anti-democratic 
forces and stage a comeback are rife in 
Kathmandu. But possible opposition 


SuNHAv: Is the promulgation of the 
new Coiistitutioii being delayed be¬ 
cause of opposition from the army 
and police? 

K.P. Bhattarai: W'ell, that is the 
reason...there are certain prob¬ 
lems that have to be sorted out. 

Q: Like what? 

A; Like the control of the army. In 
the proposed Constitution,we have 
said, that there wilt be a security 
cottneil headed by the Prime Minis- 
teri The comihander-in-chief of the 
^ipy, a few defence personnel, a 
h 6 mihpe of the King, the defence 


minister and the home minister wi)l 
also be there. The committee will 
guide the operations of the army. > 

The army will have a lot of 
freedom as far as logistics, and 
other things are concerned. But rt . 
will be under civiKan control. 

Q; And the army rtfusea te accept ' 
this? 

A: Well, they have not exactly ■ ; 

accepted or disapproved. It is not 9 
question of non-acceptance or rje* / -.J 
jectfon. But they are thurmurfi^ ' 
that they do not want the se^urij^ ; : V ' 
council. Rather, that they wanti ^ V 


u 
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from pro-Birendra parties are not the 
only problem that must worry Bhat- 
tarai. For, there arc differences even 
between the Nepali Congress and its 
junior coalition partner, the ULF, 
over the (halt s provisions. 

The major prc^blcrn concerns fore¬ 
ign tre^uies While the ULF (which is 
exlrernely sensitive about entciing 
into agreements which concern Nep- 
aLs security) feels that all ticatics 
should be ratified by a two-thirds 
parliamentary majority, the Nepali 
Congress believes this will pose enor¬ 
mous practical difficulties. Says the 
NC's supreme leader Ciaiiesh Man 
Singh: *‘If such a clause exists, then no 
treaties will be signed. First, it will 
have to be introduced into Parliament. 
Then, discussions will be hold whieh 
mav cause unnecessary delays 
I'rcaties should be passed by a simple 
inaioritv.' 

The liLF' also has reser\ations over 
the cliiiise which icndcis the basic 
leaturcs of ihe C'oiistitulion unalter¬ 
able Iheie IS a suspicKni that this 
oh|cclnMi relates mainly to one ‘basic’ 
(>i 'imaltciahle' lealiire -that is. the 
clause which deems Nepal a constitu¬ 
tion.il nion.ircln Priv.itcl\, the Ul F 
h.is alwa^^ made viul that it is opposed 
to (he Loncept ol ,i cimstitiilioiial 
monarchy. And that its willingness to 
settle foi such an oidei stemmed from 
tiictical and not from ideological 

leasons 

Publicly, the ULF argues that it is 
against any frame work th<it is rigid 
and not open to revision. Says the 


remain under the King. Hence the 
delay in the prornulgaiion. 

Q: What powers will llie King 
eiyoy? 

A: lie will enjoy certain powers no 
doubt. He will have every right to 
information. He will be apprised of 
nil the developments in the coun¬ 
try. He vyill also have certain 
emergency powers, which he can 
exercise only on the advice of the 
Prime Minister and Cabinet. 

Q: Any siHtclal responslbilitie.s? 

A: Yes, of course. As the constitu¬ 
tional head of the country,, he has 
to encourage the .people and be 
informed. ^ ^ 

Q: The new Constitution says that 
treaties can be entera) into only if 
fliey are accepted %y a tw6<»thirds 
parliabiemary mt^ority. Your par- 
^ ty (the. Nepali Congress) is against 



Ganesh Man Singh, 

NC supreme Itsi'lcr 

Believes that once differences 
with the ULF are sorted out, the 
King will have no choice but to 
accept the Constitution I 

Fiuni's pKs'dciU Sjiuma Pr;idh:in 
“VVe h.ivv' iiccojitcd the basu' sluiciurc 
ol the ('onsiitutu’ii But ttu. rc aic 
limes when we havi. m iiMke aiiu nd I 
menls Onr is ihat iKniiiim is • 

unchangeable Ihe \eu \%.>id shouhl j 
not l>e mentioned 

I 

A s Prime Miiiistei Blialt uai jHnnts ; 

out. these dilteiefKes aie not ; 
insnonountable and Lan be tided ovei 
with ei>nsnIiation .ind v-oinpioinise 
One solution to the lieatics' pioblein 
that ina\ emeige is an .igieemeni that ; 
some treaties that is. those whiuh do ‘ 
not lelale to conteniioiis issues sueh as ; 
Nopal's sovereignty aic passed hv a \ 
simple parhamenlai\ majoiilv Savs i 
Ciancsh Man Singh; “How ean we 
blame the King.' \Vc have ti^ come to 


this clau.se while the Fnited Left 
Front wants it to stay. Has there 
been any agreement on tliis? 

A: We are still working o,n it Uc 
haven't reached an\ compnanise 
yet. 

Q: What is your stand on this issue',^ 
A: 1 think that it is too h«ush a 
clause. It she.nUJ V cithei coni- 
pletclv obliterated or, it men¬ 
tioned, be icsliicted only to ijucs- 
lions concerning the ferritoiial 
sovereignty cjf the countrv. 

If W'c go by what the l^Lf wants 
then for ail kinds of treaties, 
however small, we will have to go 
to Parliament. It is absurd that 
even for. say, the construction of u 
bund costing a ciote, \xo have to 
take permission trom Parliament if 
the river flow's through India 

But thi.s is not a maioi pioblem. 
It can be sorted out. 



Sahana Pradhan, 

ULf preuicle' 1 


Accepts the basic structure of 
the Constitution but feels that it 
must not be rigid but open to 
revision 

an understanding with niir leftist ! 

I Mends. Once we do lli.it the King ha^ : 
n<'> choiLC IhiI to ay,i,epi the (.'onstilu- • 
hon 

A bigger f>iob!en iirwcvcr. is like- • 
Iv to he ^ho atti'.iule the arinv whieh 
has tiavljiionalK he^n ojTpt.sed to. re- • 
(oim Mosi ol ns seinoi othcers re- ■ 
main lo tile Knn: .ind th»>se v'.b.o 

tepcesenied the r.ld urtler 

When th-' dialt < v'listilnlMm \^,av beiiu.! 
’piep.iied. die I rt't.eived i.unier- . 
Oils iin^viliciri. d leuet*^ troin \an«‘uv ^ 
iirnn uniN stating tli.n Mu ^'.-Ke diC 
no! w.mi to .i»d V the direeiive ol die 
Uabinet hut rathei that o! the Kine 
As a po^>ible o •'.npionn-'e. the dial! • 
UonstiluluMi t!ie .univ iindei 

the control of ttie Niitional I^elc’Ke 
( oinniittce -ireailed h\ the Pinne 
Ntnu^tet ai'd compUMiyi: die hv>ine 
ministei. a lew deltnec pet''.nine! .ind ' 
a nominee id ihi. Ki-ig, 

XppaientiV die aimv is opposed to 
this '-nggcNtion .tiid. aeuirding to | 
Hh.iil.ii.ii, Its opposiTioi) IS the mam ■ 
reason toi the de!a. in the prv'mulga- ' 
tion ot the Onvaitution. Ciiven that : 
the t«uoe cmninaiids the vupporl of * 
verv ml Irion* lal jH^ople m Nepal, the ■ 
Prune Mimsiei will have to Imd .i way i 
of winning it over i! the new ( onsf.iu- j 
lion is to sad ihnnieh ‘ 

Sandvviehed .is he is bclv^et'i right- ; 
wing h'lees opposed to rcloim and ■ 
kdtists who are Jenuindnig un.iuLept- 
able ch*»nge.s, Bhaltaiai ha.-^ In*, work . 
cut t>iit The miioduciion ot the new I 
C'onslitiilion mav be the last viep m j 
the demociatic movement's long and 
painful m.iich towards a nuihi-paitv 
svsicm. But It mav not be an easv one > 
and m>b(Hlv needs to be lemindcd of ; 
the diffeience between taking it and j 
stumbling • 

Lavina DixitHathmandu 
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MANI-TALK 


MANl SHANKAR AIYAR 


Fed up to the gills 

The Mandal Commission consulted sociologists, not for real advice, 
but only to keep editorial writers and other busybodies quiet 


I wriic this on the 
morrow ot V.P. 
Singh's pathetic 
appeal on TV to 
the agitating stu¬ 
dents. Our Prime 
Minister wcais bi¬ 
focals, one discov¬ 
ers, because the 
top half ot his 
spectacles gets so 
misted over with hypocrisy that the 
bottom half is needed to display the 
ineptitude. It took all ot my parental 
authority to stop my teenagers from 
breaking the screen (I pleaded that 
our set was not an Onida: as their 
forward education largely consists of 
being steeped in Dtioidarshan ads, the 
argument worked!}. There is a good 
chance, therefore, that bv the time 
this column appears—close on a fort¬ 
night after it is penned—V P. Singh, 
like Shelley’s Ozvmandias, might well 
be an abandoned relic of a distant 
past. As It IS the firm policy of this 
column never to kick a man v\hen he is 
down, let me turn to another who, like 
La/arus (risen, it nt)t from the dead, at 
least from a relativel> tranquil retire¬ 
ment) has been flailing his arms in the 
wind of late, I refer, of course, to Mr 
S.S. Gill, an IAS officer of consider¬ 
able distinction, who served as secret¬ 
ary to the Mandal Commission. 

M r Gill has, in recent days, been 
speaking at several forums de¬ 
fending the methodology adopted by 
the Mandal ('ommission. As a fre¬ 
quent victim ot misquotation by the 
press, I am generally reluctant to rely 
overmuch on quotes from reporters 
(who are, generally, too distracted by 
the apprehension that one of their col¬ 
leagues will abstract the last samosa at 
the tea to follow to pay too :»trict an 
attention to the proceedings they have 
been sent to cover!). I was, therefore, 
delighted to find that Mr GiP has, in a 
signed article in the most recent issue 
of Current (22-28/9/90), vindicated 
most of what 'these reporters—be¬ 
tween gulps of gulab jamun —have 
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has given us the key tools (“sanskri- 
tisation" and “westernisation ”) to me- 
asuie social progress in our country-- 
hut also one of our most distiiiguislied 
anthropologists. Prof. B.K. Roy Bur- 
inan, and Prol. Yogeiulra Singh ol the 
Jawah, rial Nehru University, not to 
mention a series of lesser luminaries. 

Having sought them out—and cO“ 
opteil them into the e.xercisc * one 
would have thought Mr Cjill would 
have persuaded Maiidal (when that 
/amindar was taking time off from 
sqiiee/ing his shareeioppers dry) to at 
least ask these great social scientists 
what they thought ol Mie data gener¬ 
ated, the methodology adopted to 
study the data, the scicnlitie exacli- 



V.P. Singh: Does he have anything to 
say—or even mumble—every time a 
youth goes up inflames? Yes. “/I bit of 
my heart falls off. ” Hanging on to the 
bits that remain—an intestine here, a 
kidney there—unmoved, he clings on 
to his chair 


tude of the basis for drawing conclu¬ 
sions, and the scientific validity of the 
conclusions drawn. But, no, for 
reasons best knowm to S/Shri Mandal 
and Gill, the sociologists were given 
their allotted three to five days at the 
start of the exercise in the scorching 
summer of ”79—and then totally 
ignored. It was, it seems, convenient 
to get them to lend to the study the 
respectability of their names, inconve¬ 
nient to actually seek their scientific, 
expert opinion on the conclusions that 
were being put together. Why, in 
.short, were they not summoned again. 


if not in the scorching summer of ’80, 
then at least in the autumnal calm of 
the same year as Mandal/Gill were 
coining to the end of their en¬ 
deavours? 

The fact is—and, il you don't be¬ 
lieve me, just check with Humphrey 
Appleby’s technique in the Yes, 
Minister senes - the civil service al¬ 
ways views professional scientists as a 
useful sop to keep academic opinion, 
editorial writers and other bu.sybodies 
quiet. But no IAS officer worth his 
salt w<Mild ever dream of turning to a 
mere scientist for real advice. The IAS 
believes unabashedly in the dicturh 
that the only opinion that counts is an 
IAS opinion. Gill was merely being 
true to his tribe in asking the Srini- 
vases and Roy Burmans to lend re¬ 
spectability to his party ; then leaving it 
to his hierarchical mfeiiprs in the civil 
service (the director general of the 
C cntral Statistical Organisation -in¬ 
cidentally, a statistician not a sociolo¬ 
gist—and an army of minor babus, 
ranging in sociological expertise from 
section officers on deputation to pat- 
wans on transfer) to collect and col¬ 
late the information that would back 
up the conclusions that Mandal and 
his colleagues had arrived at aeons 
before they were even appointed to 
the ('ommission. And Mr Gill—on the 
well-known civil service principle of 
“What Bobo wants, Bobo gets' — 
fixed the parameters so that Mandal 
got what he wanted to get, scientific 
truth, in the true civil service tradi¬ 
tion, being banished to the farther 
reaches of Madangir—or wherever it 
IS that our supercomputers are in¬ 
stalled! 

Mr Gill advised his political musters 
in the C'ommission to do the >';me with 
expert legal opinion. The Law Insti¬ 
tute was requested to produce a com¬ 
prehensive paper. The paper forms 
ope of the bulkier appendices to the 
report and is completely summa¬ 
rised early on in the report (chaptci j 
VII). BuL when it comes to conclu¬ 
sions, the Mandal C ommission conve¬ 
niently ignores all legal opinions 
adumbrated at such length elsewhere, 
to pick on three isolated quotations 
from Supreme C ourt judgments (para 
12..L C'haptcr XII) to lend legal versi- 
militude to an otherwise bald and un¬ 
interesting narrative. The question 
one would wish to put to Mr Gill is 
this: after he drafted para 12.3, chap¬ 
ter XII of the report, did he go back 
to ask the Law Institute what it 
thought of it? You can bet yout. ninny. 


no. Because it is the inflexible code of 
the IAS that experts are to the IAS as 
buntings are to a procession, there to 
lend a touch of colour to the goings-on 
and generally swing about in the wind 
while all the actual glory is cornered ; 
by the marchers on the ground. i 

What, how'cvcr, .Mi Gill really has 
to answ'er is nut snide remarks from 
the sidelines from uppity civil service 
juniors like myself, but the way the 
report itself dam ns the so-callcd 
scientific basis of the report 

T he report confirms (para 11.10, 
chapter XI) that the experts had 
recommended that a valid socio- 
educational field survey must cover at 
least 5,0(K) of our 5,00,CX)0 villages. 
Without consulting any expert opin¬ 
ion, Mr Gill and his bureaucratic col¬ 
leagues decided to cut out more than i 
80 per cent of the task recommended | 
to them by the experts. Pure adminis- i 
trative convenience, they said. But be- | 
fore they took the decision, did they j 
care to consult Srinivas, Yogendra 
Singh & Co.? Of course not. Because 
Snnivas, Yogendra Singh & Co. might 
then have said that a survey based on 
covering less than 0.20 per cent of 
India's villages would not be scientifi¬ 
cally tenable. So, Mr Gill must have I 
argued, why burden yourself with I 
seeking a “scientific" opinion that can 1 
only stop you from getting on with j 
what, in your bureaucratic wisdom, • 
you are, in any case, going to do? 

No wonder, then, that Mr Gill—in a 
fit of honesty that he must now re¬ 
pent—wrote in p:*ra 11.27, chapter 
XI of the report that his .soeio- 
educational field survey “has no pre¬ 
tensions (v/r.') to being a piece of 
academic research”, that it is simply 
“a rough and ready tool" and does not 
constitute “a technically sophisticated 
and academically satisfying opera¬ 
tion". j 

The same questions of intellectual 
integrity arise over the “objective 
criteria" devised and the “weightage” 
given to the different sets of criteria. 
No social scientist was consulted, no 
expert opinion sought. Mandal or | 
Gill—or, possibly, that composite cre¬ 
ature called Mandgill—just pulled the 
criteria out of their respective hats/ 
turbans (which may, therefore, be 
compositely called a turbo-hat!). It 
was again this duo that arbitrarily 
assigned a weightage of 3 to the “so¬ 
cial" criteria, 2 to the “educational" 
criteria, and 1 to the “economic" 
criteria. Why 3:2:1? Why not 1:2:3? 
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Why not, indeed, 3.6:2.4:1.37 
Because, if you please, that*$ the 
! way Mandgill wants it to be. No scien¬ 
ce. No academics. Just an arbitrary 
fiat by the IAS—which loves nothing 
better than a really arbitrary' fiat to 
show the specialists exactly where they 
fit in the scheme of things backed up 
by the self-serving interests of a politi¬ 
cian determined to ensure ^his own 
political upward mobility by estab¬ 
lishing the total immobility oPhis pre¬ 
tended “social backwardness” (while, 
betimes, getting his “forward" mumhi 
to account for every single sikka 
gouged out of his-socially inferior?— 
tenants). 


And to what, pray, was this pseudo¬ 
scientific “weighted objective criteria” 



L 


which the report says largely “be¬ 
longed to the OBCs” (para 10.46), 
was “a'lnditioned by their own class 
interests” (para 10.47) and where 
“class bias was the most com|>c]ling 
logic behind their convictions” (para 
10,47). 

Why, after this confession of niea 
culpa, Mr Gill goes to so much trouble 
to establish Mandal's claim to a Nobel 
Prize for Objectivity, Truth and Scien¬ 
tific Probity is a bit beyond me. You 
only have to read the report to find 
Mr Gill’s tongue firmly wedged in his 
cheek when he talks now in Current of 
“how meticulously the survey was pre- 
pared”, how “the Commission 
earnestly tried to create as large and 
dependable a data base as possible 



S.S. GiH (right) B.P. Mandal: A152 per cent of the population—a figure 
given by B. P.S.S. Mandgill—how can we build a modern India without the 
participation of over half our population—the backward class? 


applied? To three sources of informa¬ 
tion. ihe repi^rt. I'lrsi informa- 
lion pruvidctl by slate governments 
which the report describes as “rather 
disappointing” (para 9.4), “scrappy 
and inadequate” (para 9.9) and as 
“too sketchy and scrappy for any 
meaningful inference which may be 
valid for the country as a whole” (para 
9.14). Second, to information pro- 
vioecl by the centialf^Jovcrnmcnl 
which the report sa>s (para 9.4 was 
simply unavailable with the eentiai 
government. Not fa/ed. Mandgill im¬ 
posed on the central government 
“remgh and ready criteria ' (paia 9.47) 
to force the central government to 
yeild up its treasures. Third, informa¬ 
tion provided by the general public. 


and “tapped the highest available ex¬ 
pertise for this purpose”. Oh yeah! - 
as my teenagers would say. 

The fact is tjiat the backward claim 
to a qiu>ta of government jobs is not 
based so much’on a claim to equity of 
opportunity as on the perception that 
they must have a fair share of “govern¬ 
ance”. Fair enough. At 52 per cent of 
the population—a figure given by our 
resident expert in sociological statis¬ 
tics, Shri B.P.S.S. Mandgill—how can 
we build a modem India without the 
participation of over half our popula¬ 
tion -tue backward classes? 

To which it is for V.P. Singh to 
answer two que.stion.s. First, since we 
are a democracy—so liberal that it can 
aca^mmodate even the likes of Sharad 


Yadav and Ram Bilas Paswan!— 
should “participation in governance” 
be limited to Class I/II jobs? Should it 
not extend primarily to the political 
governance of India? If so, is not 52 
per cent the decisive voice in the 
electorate’s verdict? What is it, then, 
that stops V.P. Singh from saying that 
at least 52 per cent of all National 
Front MLAs/MPs shall be backwards? 
And that ^ at least 52 per cent of all 
National Front governments—in the 
states and at the Centre—shall com¬ 
prise backwards? And that at least 52 
per cent of PMO officers and the staff 
of all National Front CMs shall be 
backwards? If only V.P. Singh and his 
cohorts had allowed the Panchayati 
Raj and Nagarpalika Bills to go 
through last year, constitutionally- 
guaranteed elective offices in India 
would, at one stroke, have increased 
from 5,000 today to upwards of 
20,00,000! llie vast majority of these 
20,fX),000 elective offices would, by 
rights, have been won by backwards in 
the very villages and mohallas where 
V.P. Singh now bleats on about his 
“revolutionary social engineering”. 
The National Front vote against these 
Bills was ihc single biggest blow 
against increasing the “participation” 
of the backwards in the “governance” 
of the country. 

The second giant step in opening 
educational opportunity to the back¬ 
wards was the Navodaya Vidyalayas. 
V P. Singh has neither the conviction 
to close them down nor the courage to 
let them grow. His principled position 
has been to simply freeze their num¬ 
ber at the existing number. In doing 
so, he has frozen the number of 
meritorious backward children secur¬ 
ing access to first-class education, 
which is the only general route to 
reaching that heaven where back¬ 
wards of merit succeed in worsting the 
forwards at their own game. 

But does VP have anything at all to 
say- -or even mumble—on these mat¬ 
ters of substances? No. He contents 
himself with some rubbish about how 
every time a youth goes up in flames 
“a bit of my heart falls off.” (“mere dil 
ke tukde hazar huelkoi idhar gire, koi 
udhar gire!") Hanging on to the bits 
that remain—an intestine here, a kid¬ 
ney there—V.P. Singh, unmoved, 
clings to his chair like...an imp? A 
wimp? A limp'^ No, got it, clings 
there—like a limpet! • 


vl9W8 expressed in thki artidp am thorn of Ha author 
anddonotpurf^toconatitutaanottkiialatatamantof 
Congress party s position 
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When it comes to choosing 


the best Washing Machine technology 



There's no difference! 


The National Choice 

Videocon Washing Machines are manufactured in technical Micro-Computer Based Automatic Washing Machine 
collaboration with MATSUSHITA ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL V-NA-811 

CO. JAPAN, owners of the famous 'National' brand name Features : • Wash load capacity . 4 kg • Needs no manual attention after 
whose International reputation for quality and reliability spans »nitial start. • Choice of wash programmes- slfong.gentle, speedy, normal, 

over five continents. • o*' dirt, very gentle with clothes. • Can wash blankets, rugs, carpets 

II 1 . . i_ i. 1 I- etc. • Facility for using fabric softener. • Special bleach inlet. • Lint filter to 

This exciting collaboration with India's leading consumer collect loose ends. • 100%safe. • Two year warranty. • Weil established, 

electronics company, VIDEOCON, has resulted in products prompt after sales service. • Available m two colours, 

that have already become 'National' favourites. 

Twin Tub Washing Machine With Spin Drier V-NA-200T 

Features: • Wash load capacity - 3 kg of dry clothes • Tough sturdy motor 
with thermal fuse. • Automatic shut off for 100% safety. • Reversible motor 
action for better cleaning. • Spin drier to ensure fast and even drying. • Special 
facility of using spin drier for very efficient rinsing. • Draining pc..^ible from 
left or right to suit your home. • Tough i dirt and very gentle with all types of VV dStliflOMdChinOS 
clothes, will not tear off buttons etc. • Very low power consumption----—— 

• Two year warranty. • Well established, prompt after sales service. 

• Available in three colours. EXCEPTIONAL • SENSATIONAL • SO NATIONAL. 

Manufactured in technical collaboration with Matsushita Electric Industrial Co. Japan, 

owners of the brand name 'National'. 
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Toiling the Raja 

Chandra Shekhar sounds the battle-cry. But it wont be easy 


I n the end, it boils down to how 
you see morality. C handra 
Shekhar, the veteran sliongman 
of the Opposition, believes that 
he has right on his side. V.P. 

I Singh cheated him during the election 
i for the leader of the Janata Dal and 
i has since sought to prolong his tenure 
1 by resorting to a series of immoral 
' gimmicks of which the Mandal C-’om- 
I mission is only the latest. Theiefore, 
argues C.'handra 
: Shekhar, the Raja has to 
! 

But then, V. P. Singh 
, has made a [Personal fet¬ 
ish ol morality. .As tar us 
he is concerned, right 
resides i n his corner. 

Not only has he never 
' sought public office or 
■ used it for private gains, 

’ but the decision to irn- 
, plcment the Mandal le- 
i commendaliims has lit- 
j tie to do with expedien- 
: cy and everything to do 
I with social justice. Thus, 

, even though the elite 
i and the media have 
! been turned against 
i him, the Raja will not be 
■ deflected from his 
sacred mission of help¬ 
ing the backwards. 

As both interpreta¬ 
tions of political moral- 
! ity were trotted out last 
I week, nobody knew for 
I certain quite what was 
! right. V.P. Singh had 
won his chair through 
subterfuge: that much 
was indisputable. But 
now, nobody could say 
that he retained his posi¬ 
tion by Devi LaPs grace 
or because of the hyster- 
ical support of the 
media. 

The Raja had the 
numbers on his side. 

Two weeks ago, after 
the urbane Yashwant 
Sinha, a key Chandra 


Shekhar lieutenant, raised the banner 
of revolt at a meeting of the National 
Front Parliamentary Party, V.P. Singh 
brushed the revolt aside with an im¬ 
pressive show of strength. The party 
was asked to pass a vote of confidence 
in the Prime Minister and as Sinha 
walked out in disgust, the motion was 
carried unanimously. 

For the dissidents, it was a signifi¬ 
cant reverse. Afterwards, Sinha 


clai.Tied that he had not moved a no- ' 
confidence motion, so there was n«i : 
question of a vole. VVhat are you 
going to do?” he asked rhetorically, i 
“Have a vote of confidence in the . 
Prime Minister every time somebody ‘ 
criticises him?’ | 

His point was well taken, hut the 
vote had to be seen in the context of ' 
the kind of media build-up accorded ! 
to Sinha’s little revolt. Two days be- j 
fore the meeting, 
several Chandra j 
Shekhar and Devi Lai i 
supporters met for din¬ 
ner at Sinha's residence. ; 
Afterwards, some of : 
those present told the 
press that large numbers 
of MPs (upto 40, accvird- 
ing to one news agency 
report) were planning to 
demand the Prime, 
Minister's resignation. 

After such expecta¬ 
tions had been built up, 
the meeting av.tually en¬ 
ded with a vole of confb \ 
dence in V.P Singh. It , 
w'as, by any standards, a ! 
reverse. i 

ut Sinha was not ! 
done yet. Three I 
days after the meeting, | 
he joined up with Har- ; 
mohan Dhawan.< 
another Chandra j 
Shekhar lieutenant, to ■ 
draft a letter to the i 
Prime Minister deman- ! 
ding his resignation. | 
This time, the figures 5 
were more impressive. ; 



(though seven were ; 
from the Rajya Sabha) ‘ 
and as the list did not :• 
include t h e i 

heavyweights (Devi Lai ! 
and Chandra Shekhar) i 
or the ministers (i.e. i 
Jagdeep Dhankar) who j 
were certain to endorse! 
the call for the Raja’s; 
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ouster, it seemed as though Sinha and 
Dhawan were coming near the origiii- 
al figure of 40 MPs. 

Of course, nothing is what it first 
seems in Janata Dal politics, and with¬ 
in hours of signing the letter, two MPs 
had second thoughts. Another four 
were paraded before the press by 
Sharad Yadav. the Union textiles 
minister. Somewhat implausibly, the 
MPs claimed that they had “foigot¬ 
ten” to read the memorandum before 
signing it. 

At week’s end, Yadav, who h^s 
emerged as the strongman of the reg¬ 
ime in the post-Mandal Commission 
era. seemed confident that he would 
succeed in inducing more MPs to 
switch sides. Nobody was prepared to 
reveal exactly how Yadav was winning 
the dissidents over, but equally, no¬ 
body believed that he was managing 
this operation with hefty doses of love 
and fresh air alone. 

As the horse-trading proceeded 
briskly, Sinha and Dhawan fell back 
on that old stand-by: morality. 

“We know we don’t have numbers 
on our side, ” Sinha told the press as 
the controveisies over who was on 


whicli side mounted. i 
“We have never claimed i 
that we are in the major¬ 
ity. Our claim is moral, | 1 

not numerical. We be- I j 

lieve that with the coun¬ 
try heading for disaster 
under V.P. Singh's lead- | 
ership, it is legitimate to 
ask for a change of lead- " 

ership.” j 

It was a valid position. i 

But in Janata Dal poli- ! 

tics, one man’s morality ; 
is another man’s in¬ 
trigue. , 

H ad the revolt failed? | 

What were the dis- i 
sidents up to? In Delhi’s j 

political circles, nobody j _ 

was sure. The Raja’s [ 
henchmen arranged for 
the submission of a peti- XiS DISSII 
tion by 40 Janata **«*’* resign 
Dal MPs re-affirming ihcii faith in 
V.P. Singh’s leadership and claimed 
that as 40 was more than 20, the Prime 
Minister had more supportcis than 
Devi Lai and Chandra Shekhar. 


w 
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THE DISSIDENTS’ LETTER: demanding the 
PM’s resignation 

oil faith in | It was not a good idea Though San- 
ind claimed ' tosh Bharatiya and Bhavvaiii Shankar 
J, the Prime i Ilota insisted that the |K'tition proved 
ortcis than • V.P. Singh’s strength, m fact, all it 
Ihekhar. | showed was that of the 13S Janata Dal 




Nothing is more important to him than 
his Identity as a backward leader. And 
has thrown his lot in with V.P. Singh 
only because of the PM’s initiative on 
the .eservations issue. His vote-bank 
makes him a powerful ally 


MADHU DANDAVATE 


Has been reduced to a complete 
cipher in the finance ministry with 
Bimal Jalan (a Raja man) running the 
show. But for reasons that defy 
comprehension, the Professor insists 
on supporting VP, no matter how 
grave the damage to his image. 
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MPs, only 40 hatJ faith in V.P. Singh. 

But all the same, 40 is greater than 
29, so did the di‘.sidcnts have any hope 
of h)rang V P. Singh out in the long 
run? There were three mcws. The hist 
was the view advanced hy V.P. Singh's 


supporters, 'they argued that Mandal 
had made ihe Raja’s position unassaih 
able No Janata l^ril MP could now 
afford to side with the dissidents be¬ 
cause voters in the cow bell would pci ' 
ceive this as an anti-backward stand 




After all, they argued, V.P. Singh had j 
turned the tables on Sinha at the meet- | 
ing of the National Front Parliarnen- ; 
tary Party by placing the Mandal re- | 
port on the agenda. To have backed | 
Sinha against Singh when Mandal was ; 
the issue would have seemed too much 
like letting down the backwards and 
so, the Raja won his vote ot confi¬ 
dence with the utmost ease. All other 
attempts to unseat the Raja, predicted 
the Prime Minister’s supporters, 
would meet the same fate. 

The second view- hivourcd by most 
of the media—was that the dissidents 
had no hope of ever raising the re¬ 
quired numbers. What they wanted to 
do was keep the pressure on the Raja. 
With the anti-Mandal agitation still 
raging and India's problems mount¬ 
ing, V.P. Singh was already being 
urged by the media to either recast his 
prime ministership or to let somebody 
cRc do the job. 

All the dissidents could do was add 
I their voices to the dm and keep 
embarrassing the Raja Finally, they 
hoped. V.P. Singh’s tendency to res¬ 
ign eveiy time he w'as faced svith a 
major crisis would assert itself and the 



As far as the PM is concerned. Sahay 
is the de facto home minister of India, 
even though he is designated as 
minister of state. Sahay is properly 
grateful and has refrained from commg 
out openly against the Raja, even 
though he disagrees with his 
reservation policy. 


The Bihai CM is lo Sharad Yadav what 
the iamb was to Mary Not surpnsingly 
then, he is a charter member of the 
V.P Singh camp And 4 does help that 
the Mandal report is most beneficial lo 
his community, the Yadavs. 


Started out as a Devi Lai protege, but 
switched sides soon after the election. 
Owes his political r-se to backwaro 
support and is therefore an ardent 
supporter of the Mandal Commission 
Report And by extension, of the Rata. 










YASHWANT SINHA (left) and HARMOHAN DHAWAN: raising the banner of revoH 


; Raja \^ould willingly step down, 
j Both views had a certain plausibil- 
. ity, hut they were also flawed. The 
: Raja’s supporters were overestimating 
; the influence of the Mandal isMic. 

I Sinha w'as careful to state in each of 
I his letters that he did not oppose Man- 
: dal, so it was wrong to assume that an 
; attack on V.P. Singh would be con- 
I fused with an assault on Mandal. 
j Moreover, how long would Mandal 
! remain the key i^sue? By the middle of 
; next year, other issues will emerge. 

I Will the Raja then still be able to 
I count on Mandal to keep him in 
j office? 

j The second view was based on a 
; false assumption: that V.P. Singh 
I would resign if pressure was applied. I 
i While the Raja has frequently res- 
I igned on ostensibly moral grounds, 
j each resignation has been a carefully- 
; worked Machiavellian move that has 
! advanced his own prospects. Why on 
j earth should he resign now simply to 
. let Chandra .Shekhar become Prime 
i Minister? 

T he dissidents had ihcir own o\* 
planatuMi for their actions -a 
I third view, as it were. Simply pul, this 


amounted to; we can get the numbers. 

7'lie dissidents know th.it in Indian 
politics, fortune lavouis the numer¬ 
ous. At picscnt. P .Smgh has a 
hardet)re suppoil base ol around 4U 
MPs Some others have been vvon 
over with C’ahinet posts: still others 


with the promise of beilhs in the next 
reshuffle; and the rest are aligned 
with local chieflams (Mulayam Smgh 
Yadav, Bi|u Patnaik, A|il Singh etc } 
who are neutral in I he battle, riiis 
gives the Raja a ma|orily and the 
support of the uncommitted w'ho will 


THE ANTI-RAJA BRIGADE 



A sworn enemy of V P. 
Singh ever since the Raja 
ganged up with the 
Chaudhary to deny him a 
stab at the prime 
ministership, Chandra 
Shekhar will not rest until 
Singh is unseated. He 
doesn’t really want the 
PM’s post, but if the party 
insists... 



DEVI LAL 


The Chautala episode 
turned the Tau completely 
against the Raja. And then 
the Mandal reporl—with the 
Jat community excluded 
from the benefits—came 
along to further worsen 
relations, and provoke Lai 
into resigning from the Lok 
Sabha. 



His first walk-out came at 
the swearing-in ceremony, 
when he realised he was to 
be fobbed off with a 
minister of state's post. 
Since then. Sinha has been 
at it with a rare consistency, 
his latest such effort 
coming at the last National 
Front meeting. 



Caste configurations being 
what they are, the Gujarat 
CM is convinced that the 
Janata Dal can't possibly 
win from Gujarat after the 
Mandal report. And. of 
course, he blames the Raja 
for the situation he finds 
himself In. 
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V.P. SINGH: master of cow-belt Intrigue 


go with the winning side 

So far. the dissidents huNC ahnni M 
inemhers: the 25 wlu) signed the 
mcnioranduni (and have not reneged) 
and another 12 (Raj Mangal Pandoy. 
Mukumdeo Narayan Deo, Jagdeep 
Dhankar, Devi Lai, Hai Kewal Pra¬ 


sad. Maneka Ciandhi, C’handia I 
Shekhar, ele.i w'ho will come out | 
openlv when the time is light, lo be I 
able to break away, the dissidents 1 
need aiK^thcr 20 members (or a third 
of the party's membership in the Lok 
Sabha). 


i 

The figure may seem daunlmg if i 
yon think in terms of individual MPs 1 
Bui once ytni think ol it in terms ol : 
block votes, then the picluie changes 1 
dramaticallv. UP ehicl minister : 
Mula>am Singh Yadav alone has 15 i 
Mi’s. Ajit Singh has another 15 Biju , 
Patnaik has at least 11. And so on. So, ’ 
the exercise is not to o.nvince indi- j 
viduals, l)nt win o\er local chiettaiiiN. | 

Last week, (.'handra Shekhar's men ■ 
were busy pointing 'ut that -in the ; 
long run—they could count on ■ 
Mulayarn Singh N'adav's supptiri. ! 

S hekhar supported Mulayarn : 

Singh s bid tor the I nai Pradesh j 
chief ministership, when Yadav was ! 
facing a tough challenge from Ajit j 
Singh, who was, at least initially, ' 
backed by the Raja r)f comse, \'P i 
changed sides wficn he realised that : 
Miila\am Singh was a bettor l^et But j 
by then, \ :ula\ had seen through the j 
Raja and had also understood that | 
Shekhai was a tar more reliable allv. 
Hence The interviews that followed, 
with the UP chief minister proclaim- 1 
ing: "C handra Shekh.irii is a saint '* i 
Shekhar followed this up b\ holding i 




Somebody who refers to 
Chandra Shekhar as a saint 
can't but be against the 
Raja. But the UP chief 
minister can’t afford to 
come out openly against 
V.P. Singh after Mandal, for 
fear of losing backward 
support in his state. 



He resigned from the party 
post only to devote all his 
energies to getting Janata 
Dal MPs to sign a 
me Tiorandum against the 
Prime Minister. Has been 
either very successful in 
this endeavour or an abject 
failure, depending on 
whom you are talking to. 


The Orissa chief minister 
was one of the few 
courageous politicians who 
minced no words in 
trashing the Mandal 
recommendations. That 
may have lost him a few 
votes, but it has certainly 
put the fear of Biju into the 
Raja. 


! 


Had accompanied V.P. j 
Singh out of the Congress, j 
But the two have fallen out i 
since then. The Raja j 
attempted to affect a j 
reconciliation by inviting 
him over for tea, but was 
treated to a 20-minute 
diatribe on his sins, instead. 
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"The govemment has done nothitig 

toitscredif* 

Cho S. Ramaswamy interviews Chmdra Shekhar 


Sunday: Do you think the Ram 
Janmabhooml i&sue can be sorted 
out through negotiations after all 
that has happened? 

Chandra Shekhar: 1 think there is 
very little option other than decid¬ 
ing this matter through negotia¬ 
tions. On such issues, one should 
not lose heart but have patience. 
Only patience can pay in these cir¬ 
cumstances. I have every hope that 
with the proper approach and a 
spirit of accommodation, you can 
find a solution to the problem 
through negotiations. 

Q: Will it be right to say that pollti- 
eians allowed the crisis to deepen 
and are now seeking the help of 
religious leaders to bail them out of 
the mess? 

A: 1 will not say that. It is true that 
politicians have not played their 
role effectively, which has led to 
the present crisis. It would be 
wrong to say that politicians now 
want the religious leaders to bail 
them out...Religious leaders are 
also part of society and there is 
nothing wrong in taking their help 
for restoring normalcy and peace 
because, if emotions can be 
aroused on reli^ous grounds and 
fanaticism, passions can be sub¬ 
sided only by appeals from reli- 
^ous leaders. Long back, when 
there was the problem of commun¬ 
al riots, I had requested the then 




that she should take the help of 
religious leaders. 

Q: Do you think anything tangible 
Witt emerge on Bofo^ Before com¬ 
ing to offlee, the Prime Minister 
iisi^ lo set a time-frame of 15 days 
to expose it ail. 

A: I don't know on what basis the 
time limit was set because, even 
according to him (V.P. Singh), ev¬ 
erything was in the hands of fore¬ 
igners in countries like Switzerland 
and Sweden. As you know/, the 
Swiss economy operates in a par- 
rieolar manner and 1 don't think 


the Swiss government is going to 
jeopardise its economic interests in 
order to fulfil the poll promises of 
the Prime Minister of India, If that 
was the expectation, 1 see no ba.sis 
for it. If they think they, can man¬ 
ipulate them (the Swiss) to their 
side by using the so-called populist 
slogans, I have not much hope. 

Q: DonU you think there Is a lot of 
hypocrisy in this case on the part of 
the Prime Minister? 

A: Anybody claiming to expose 
something that is not within his 
capacity is guilty of hypocrisy. But 
then, 1 tel! you sometimes all this 
becomes very attractive. Populist 
slogans and hypocrisy serve politi¬ 
cians rather well. 

Q: What is your stand on the Man- 
dal Commission Report? 


A: I admit that backward classes 
should be given reservation^ 
...When the Kaka Kalelkar Com¬ 
mission examined the question of 
reservations the first time, it sug¬ 
gested a periodical review to. see 
how people have benefited. 'Ihere 
should always be a revision on the 
basts of economic deveiopmept of 
certain sections of the population. 
We should also take into account 
the pauperisation of another sec¬ 
tion of society that might have 
been very well off. The reservation 
policy in today's circumstances 
should have been a synthesis of 
social and economic considerations 
and all the pros and cons should 
have been worked out before laun¬ 
ching on this adventure. 

Q: Would you say that the Mandal 
Commission had listed the back- 













ward classes in a responsible 
manner? 

A: I don't know how to say 
whether it was responsible or not, 
but then, the C^rnmission in its 
report had admitted that there had 
not been any scientific analysis. 
Whatever he (Mandal) could 
gather from certain research scho¬ 
lars or presumptions or informa¬ 
tion gathered from the people, he 
had used for determining these 
castes to be backward. 1 don't 
think he had any pretensions about 
his scientific analysis for determin¬ 
ing backwardness. 

Q: What Is your opinion about the 
way this government has been 
handling the Sri Lankan issue? 

A: On the issue of Sri Lanka, to 
have hastily taken decisions with¬ 
out caring for consequences only 
for the sake of undoing whatever 
the previous government had done 
was wrong. It was not a wise deci¬ 
sion in my opinion. You can slowly 
change, steadily change the appar¬ 
atus that is already there, but if you 
take sudden decisions only to spite 
the previous regime, then you are 
bound to face certain difficulties 
and even put the nation in 
jeopardy. 

Q: But what are you doing? After 
all, you arc a part of the ruling 
party, 

A: That is true. Whenever there is 
any complicated question, 1 give 
my opinion, but I cannot force my 
opinion on the rulers. 1 can just 
give suggestions, but if my sugges¬ 
tions are not accepted, in a par¬ 
liamentary democracy, being a 
minority, you (I) will have to toler¬ 
ate it. 

Q: But you had fought for the re¬ 
moval of the previous government 
because it went wrong. 

A: When things go beyond a point, 
one has to take hard decisions. 

Q: Then you think things have not 
gone beyond that point as yet? 

A: They might have gone, but 
whether the decision-making stage 
has come or not is a matter for 
consideration. 

Q: What about reports that you are 
prepared to help the Congress to 


bring down this government? 

A: l^at 1 have said already was 
that I was not trying to topple the 
V.P. Singh government with Rajiv 
Gandhi's help nor was I negotiat¬ 
ing with him (Rajiv) by meeting 
him four times. You know my 
opinion about this government—I 
think the government has done no¬ 
thing to its credit. And the way 
things are moving, we may soon be 
in great difficulty. It is for the Jana¬ 
ta Dal and the other parties that 
are cooperating to seriously look 
into the functioning of this govern¬ 
ment. 

Q; There are some people who 
think yon could provide a change 


several nieclmgs in the stale in s»p. j 
pent of Mulayam .Singh and etfeclively I 
established the tael that Yada% be- i 
longed to his camp. 

Hut V.P. Singh wasn't going to give 
up without a tight And. as usual, he 
played dirty, threatening to topple tlie 
fledgling UP government b\ setting 
Ajit Singh’s MLAs against Mulayam 
Singh, The Union industiy minister 
commands itie personal lo\alty of at 
least Ml.As and he could well pull 
the plug on Yadav. 

In the end. a compromise vs as wtirk- 
cd out and Mulayam Singh suivised. 
But the experience laugtil him a valu¬ 
able lesson: to build up a vote-bank 
which was exclusively his and which 
the parly couldn’t do without. I he 
Ram Janmabhoomi issue came m 
handv in this connection. Mulavam 












for the better. What have you to 
say? 

A; I alone cannot provide a 
change, if the change comes about, 
I shall ht happy. 

Q: Have you had any occasion to 
regret any of your political deci¬ 
sions? 

A: It will be very wrong of me if I 
say I have never regretted any of 
my decisions. But sometimes, I 
feel it is all part of the game. Life is 
so complicated that all the time, 
you cannot say all your decisions 
have been right. 

But then, I have one consola¬ 
tion—that in taking political deci¬ 
sions, 1 have never contradicted 
myself nor have 1 betrayed any¬ 
body's trust. I have been betray^ 
many a time... 


CHANDRA SHEKHAR (leH) and 
DEVI LAL: plotting to overthrow j 

V.P. Singh? 

Singh adopted an extreme pro-Muslim 
stand, even arresting the Shank- 
aracharya when he attempted shtlany- 
as in Ayodhya. j 

The stratagem worked. Yadav came I 
to he seen as the saviour of the 
Muslims. And this combined with the 
support he commanded among the 
backwards ensured that he emerged as 
the strongman of UP. Now the Raja 
could oniy tangle with him at the 
expense of losing both the backwards 
and the Muslims. 

But V.P. Singh wasn't finished yet. 
He began working on Sharad Yadav 
and soon managed to win him ovef. 
Now the Yadav vole was effectively 
divided between Sharad Yadav and 
Mulayam Singh. Mulayam Singh, who 
earlier had the support of as many as 
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25 MPs, could now be sure ol just 
oNcr half that number: the rest liad 
delected to Shaiad Yadav's side. 

With Shaiad Yadav as an ally, the 
Kaja was als(i sure ot the support of 
Bihar chief minister l.aloo Prasad 
Yadav a camp follower t'f the Union 
textiles minister. 

In the bargain, however, he lost 
Mulayam Singh without any Impe of a 
reconciliation in the near, or even 
forseeahle. luiure. 

W hile Mulayam Singh remains 
Shekhar’s best bet in the event 
ot a revolt, he has begun to court 


other local chiefs, among them Bijii 
Patnaik. While Patnaik has wasted no 
time in making it clear that he dis¬ 
approves heartily of the Mandal Com¬ 
mission, he has not actually come out 
against V.P. Singh either. Moreover, 
there is some dispute as to how many 
of the Orissa MPs will actually back 
him. V.P. Singh has appointed four of 
them as ministers and one as Speaker 
of the 1-ok Sabha. Will they risk their 
jobs for Biju'^ Patnaik seems to think 
that they will and claims to count on 
the support of at least eight. 

Shekhar will have less'success with 
the other state chief ministers. Laloo 


Yadav, once regarded as Devi LaPs 
man, has now defected to Sharad 
Yadav and therefore to V.P. Singh. 
The dissidents are confident that Gu¬ 
jarat chief minister Chimanbhai Patel 
will back them, but so far, the Gujarat 
MPs have been reluctant to join the 
revolt. 

1’hat leaves two local chieftains. Of 
them, Ajit Singh is not regarded as a 
major problem. The general view is 
that he will go with the winning side 
and bring his 15 MPs with him. Any¬ 
body who has around 60 MPs can 
count on Ajit*s men joining up. 


*TTie OBCs w ill not gain much” 

Textiles minister Sharad Yadav feels that much more has to be done for 

the backward castes 


Sunday; Do you agree with the 
general perception that the V.P* 
Singh government is under threat? 
Sharad Yadav; As I see it, the gov¬ 
ernment has emerged much stron¬ 
ger. For the first time, the issue of 
social justice has been tackled and 
the Janata Dal has gained a much 
stronger base in the country be¬ 
cause of that. 

Q: But the campaign mounted by 
the dissidents will surely have some 
impact. 

A: I don't wish to talk about the 
dissidents. This government will 
complete its full term—for, on the 
basic issues and programmes all 
the members are together. V.P. 
Singh has sought the vote of confi¬ 
dence twice and the majority has 
supported him. The people want 
this government to complete its full 
term and anybody who creates an 
obstacle in this path will be des¬ 
troyed by them. 

We have completed all the 
promises we made in our manifesto 
except the right to work. The Man¬ 
dal Commission was among our 
promises. So 1 don’t understand 
what people are getting so agitated 
about. 

Q: Do you think the Mandal recom¬ 
mendations are perfect? 

A: No, there are several shortcom¬ 
ings and it can be improved a lot. 
But at least it signals the beginning 
of an initiative to uplift the weaker 
sections. It is not the Bible, Gita or 


Koran. But all the parties, includ¬ 
ing the Congress, support reserva¬ 
tions for weaker sections. This re¬ 
servation policy was made by 
Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru and Dr 3.R. Ambedkar. 

Q: There are several backward 
castes which will not benefit by this 
report. 

A: That is true. Backward castes 
such as the Badhais, Kumhars and 
Lohars are not going to benefit. 


but we can initiate a debate on this 
issue. 

Q: Do you agree with the concept of 
incorporating economic criteria as 
wen? That way, Sharad Yadav’s 
son doesn’t benefit, but some other 
poor Yadav does. 

A: No, I don't agree with this. Be¬ 
cause there are very few Sharad 
Yadavs among the backwards. 1 
am in favour of '*one family, one 
job”. 


SHAndkD YADAV at a pro*Mandal rally: mw a t r o ngmm i 










Arun Nehru, however, is an entirely 
different matter Nehru threatened to 
leave V'.P. Singh's Cabinet over Devi 
Lai--H:ould he now join hands with a 
dissident band that has the Tau as one 
of its leaders? 

Moreover, much of what Shekhar 
opposes—the industrial policy, for in¬ 
stance—is exactly the sort of thing that 
Nehru regards as crucial. So, could 
Nehru and Shekhar ever link up? 

Nevertheless, the Shekhar camps 
strategy is that with Yadav and Pat- 
naik on board, they are certain to get 
Ajit. Then, Nehru and his thiee MPs 
will not really matter. 


Q; One view is thafl the government 
hns conaUenihly diluted the Man- 
del recommendedons* 

A: True. Not even one-tenth of 
what was mentioned in the Mandal 
report has been granted. In this 
first phase, the government has 
given them nothing. No, reserva¬ 
tion has been provided in educa¬ 
tional institutions, which is very 
necessary. If the backward classes 
are not located, how will they he 
able to get jobs? 

Also, the government has not 
implemented the recommendation 
of giving loans to backward youths 
to enable them to complete their 
education. Several other recom¬ 
mendations regarding bank facili¬ 
ties have also not been im¬ 
plemented. 

The backwards are not going to 






fA j 


The Raja's supporters 
overestimate the 
influence of the Mandal 
issue. By the middle of 
next year, other issues 
will emerge. WUIV.P. 
Singh then be still able 
to count on Mandal to 
keep him In office? 


gain very much from the recent 
announcement of the government. 
While Scheduled Caste.s and Tribes 
have got reservation in educational 
tn.stitution$, OBCs (Other Back¬ 
ward Castes) have not. Even 
though the Constitution clearly 
states that educationally backward 
people should be helped. 

Reservation for the OBCs has 
not been made in such fields as 
defence, science, technology, ato¬ 
mic energy and space. 

Q: Why have these Helds been ex¬ 
cluded? Does the government doubt 
the competence of the OBCs in this 
regard? 

A: Whal can 1 say? It is not that. 
How can we doubt their com¬ 
petence... but we wanted to take all 
sections of society along with us. 

Q: Do you think that the govern¬ 
ment has mishandled the students 
agitation? 

A: No, 1 think it was handled prop¬ 
erly. 

Q; Dissidents allege that V.P. ^ingh 
has destroyed the unity of the 
country. 

A; That is a completely baseless 
statement. 

But wheic the question of 
national unity was concerned, I 
was totally impressed by one lead¬ 
er: Indira Gandhi. She was fully 
committed towards the unity and 
integrity of the nation. Her foreign 
policy was also great. She was a 
true statesman. She was the most 
secular politician, and under her 
' leadership the Congress did a lot 
for the uplift of the weaker sections 
of society. 

Nobody but she could make tall 
dalnks in this regard. . 


“ '.A,: 


T he consequence ol ail this has ‘ 
been rj sudden j(Kkc\ing lor : 
favour in ' upper echelons of the ■ 
Janata D n ' Ih Singh began it by . 
hoping r* e. Ka;i|ii Singh, Devi ■ 
Lai's voj.ji;,:;.': ‘son away frtnn his . 
father RuUmI was ottered a Cabinet ! 
berth and ti'ld that as long as Om . 
Prnkash C'hautala ruled the roost, 
there would he no plact ttn him in the . 
Tau's camp. But Shekhar liiod a little ; 
ol his ow'n persuasion and succeeded * 
in getting Kanjit to j(jin Yashwant j 
Sinlia's dis-'ident 

xNcvcrtheiess, this cannot go on 
forever. At some stage, battle lines 
will be clearK drawn and this will 
depend on much nmre than a doling ; 
out (d favouis. V.P Singli has pinned ; 
everything on the Maiidai report. He \ 
reckons it will help in iwo w'ays. C>ne: I 
if an election is called then he will i 
ha\e a solid \ole-hank. And two: it ' 
makes all dis^idenee «{gainsr him seem ‘ 
directed at the M.^udal piopi)s,ils | 

Ot these two grounds, it is now i^lear ; 
that the I'iisi will lu-l wifrk President I 
R. Venk.ii.iraman is hel:c\ed to have ; 
told the Raia lh«it a'* head of a ! 
minority gruernmeiu he cannot ask ; 
for the dissolution ot the I ok Sabha 1 
Morelwei, J.indta D.d MPs aie so > 
apprehensive ot faciue the pc^iple that 
vs ere an election to bs called, the parts ; 
would almost tciiainlv split That • 
could hardb adsance P, Singh*^ ! 
piospeci'^ 

It is on the second ground that the- ? 

I Mandal I'^siie Ims helped the Raja. ; 

I While the media ami the uihan elite \ 
i are hilterb (nii^osed to the lecom- i 
: mendiihoii'., no i*' .ua poimea! party i 
! has daied atMck the concept of in- j 
creased leseiv alioPN hven Mulasam 1 
Singh IS said to base fold C'handra •' 
Shekh.'ir lluii he cannot openly oppose ' 
V.P Siiigh while Mamlai is the i.ssue. j 
But at best, this JcAn.s the denoue- j 
ment. Po prolong lire stav of execu- j 
tion. \ 1' Singh will have to find a ! 
new gimmick Mandal cannot la.sl ! 
ioievei. j 


Chandra Shckhai will prohahlv wail , 
till the Mandal cuphiuia has died j 
down. Then he will make his move. \ 
I'lll then, his men will keep up the * 
pressure, hoping to poiuay V .P. ! 
Singh as a lame-duek Prime \tmisler. 1 
(.)nce that image sticks, they will seek j 
to cook his goose. i 

Ihiless Vishwanalh Piatap Singh. I 
that masici ol cvwv-helt intrigue, has j 
another surprise up hiv sleeve. • | 

Seema Goswami and Rajiv 
Shukla/NewDalM 






NEWSWATCH 


The BJPs dilemma 

Why the party cannot afford to bring down the V. P. Singh regime 


I f the BJP IS to be believed, it 
was at one time on the verge of 
bringing down the National 
Front government. For over ii 
month, senior BJP leaders had 
been hinting at withdrawing support 
to Prime Minister V^ishwanath Pratap 
Singh's minority government. Dispa¬ 
raging BJP statements were hitting the 
frontpages and everything suggested 
that the party's honeymoon with V.F^. 
Singh was well and truly over. For all 
the bluster, however, there was not a 
peep from the BJP when it came to the 
crunch. In Parliament and in closed- 
; door meetings, the BJP leadership de- 
1 monstrated its readiness to comproin- 
I ise and go along with the government. 

■ In short, the BJP might bark but it was 
clearly not prepared to bite. 

In fact, looking back, the BJP has in 
one way or the other back-tracked 
from every extreme position. A few 
recent examples are telling: 

Ram Janmabhoomi: The BJP lead¬ 
ership had sworn that mithing would 
deter it from going ahead with the 
destruction of the Babri Masjid and 
the building of a Ram Mandir at the 
disputed Ayodhya site. Party presi¬ 


dent L.K. Advani had gone a step 
further by declaring that the courts 
had no jurisdiction over the Ram Jan¬ 
mabhoomi issue and that his party 
would go ahead with its plans irrespec¬ 
tive of any court judgement. Yet, 
when they came to the ('ommittee on 
Communal Harmony meeting, BJP 
leaders, including Advani and Atal 
Behari Vajpayee, virtually rati Med the 
committee's resolution that "the deci¬ 
sion of the courts should be re¬ 
spected". Vajpayee even expressed 
the hope that an amicable settlement 
to the contentious issue could be 
found before the 30 October deadline i 
(that is, the day the construction of the ■ 
Rain Temple is to begin). When the 
government’s Press Information 
Bureau issued a statement, detailing 
the BJP’s stand at the meeting and all 
newspapers prominently carried the 
story, a red-faced BJ? leadership was 
forced to issue a denial. 

Advani offered a weak explanation 
the next day, denying that his party 
had softened its stance on the Temple 
issue. He said that the BJP at the 
meeting had merely stressed that the 
court proceedings should be expedited 


and that his party did not in any way 
mean to lower the dignity of the 
courts. Advani, however, added that 
he did not believe the judiciary could 
resolve the tangle. He said that the 
courts could only decide on issues re¬ 
lating to title and trespass but not on 
the historical dispute or on wdiat 
should be done to redress the historic¬ 
al injustice. Subsequently, Vajpayee 
resigned from the National Integra¬ 
tion Council (NIC) in protest against 
the government’s breach of agree¬ 
ment. Announcing his resignation, 
Vajpayee said that the government 
had deliberately publicised the deli¬ 
berations of the committee even 
though the tacit understanding was 
that it would not do so. In all, every¬ 
thing suggested that the BJP was pie- 
pared to relent on the Ram Mandir 
issue but it w'as not prepared to public¬ 
ly shed its strident, pro-Hindu mantle. 

Withdrawal of support: Fver since 
late August this year, several BJP 
leaders have been hinting that their 
disenchantment with the National 
Front government had got to a point 
of no return. On 21 September, for 
in.stance, several BJP leaders, includ- 



Ram Janmabhoomi: The BJP leadership had sworn that nothing 
could deter it from going ahead with the Ram Temple project in 
Ayodhya. But at the meeting of the Committee on Communal 
Harmony, the party virtually ratifieo the resolution that “the verdict 
of the courts would be respected ” 
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Withdrawal of aupport: Since August this 
year, several BJP leaders have been hinting at 
the possibility of the party withdrawing support 
to the V.P. Singh regime. Yet in Parliament, BJi 
members continue to support the government 
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ing Madan Lai Khurana> MP, warned 
that their party would be forced to 
consider withdrawing support to the 
government if it did not stop the rep¬ 
ression of the anti-Mandal student 
agitation. 

Earlie**. at the BJP's Bhopal meet 
held in mid-September, Advani and 
others had issued highly critical state¬ 
ments against the V.P. Singh govern¬ 
ment and had warned that their sup¬ 
port should not be taken for granted. 

Yet, every time the BJP leadership 
has been specifically asked to com¬ 
ment on the question of withdrawing 
suppr)rt to the governrnent, it has de- ; 
murred. In fact, the very next day j 
after Sharma's disquieting announce- • 
ments, Advani side.slcpped the issue, I 
saying that he would not like to com¬ 
ment on the party\ poll strategy. 
More recently, the BJP Icadcrsliip has 
taken pains to emphasise that it will 
not do anything to cause the collapse 
of the National Front government. In 
Parliament, BJP members continue to 
be the government’s most vocal sup- 
poiters on critical issues. When the 
Punjab Bill failed m Parliament on 1 
October, the BJP virtually apologised 
to the government and issued a whip 
ordering all its MPs to be present 
when the Bill came up for a vote again 
on 4 October 

Mandal Commission: Initial BJP 
statements on the National Front gov¬ 
ernment's decision to implement the 
Mandal Commission report suggested 


By deciding to 
implement the Mandal 
report, V.P. Singh has 
changed the rules of 
the game. It might cost 
him his job, but the BJP 
won’tbethe 
beneficiary either 


that the BJP was fundamentally 
opposed to the idea. Several BJP lead¬ 
ers, including Advani, had spoken ab¬ 
out how economic criteria and not 
caste should have been the basis for 
job reservations. Advani, m early 
September, had expicssed scepticism 
over V.P. Singh's move to call an ail- 
parly meeting to discuss the reserva¬ 
tion issue. He said the meeting would 
in no way end the nation-wide turmoil 
caused b> the Mandal report since it 
was meant only for discussing ways to 
implement the report. Of late, howev¬ 
er, the BJP is saying that its objections 
stem from the fact that the decision to 
implement the report was made in a 
hurry without consulting friendly par¬ 
ties and that the government had 
made no serious attempts to talk to 
the agitating students. 


A ll this speaks of a dilemma grip- | 
ping the BJP leadership. The | 
manifestation is the series of choleric • 
press statements being issued almo.st 
daily by the party leadership. In the 
past, the BJP had tried its best to 
appear as a disciplined, responsible 
and sober political party. It spoke lit- 1 
tie, and that too mainly on matters of l 
political principles, and tried to give | 
the impression that it was a notch 
above the rest. Fhat image today is 
fast crumbling. The BJP is snarling in 
annoyance. Something obviously has 
gone wrong. 

The BJP’s entire political strategy, 

! in fact, is in shambles. Till a couple of 
months ago, the party was moving 
confidently ahead with its plans to 
emerge as the country’s principal 
Opposition party. BJP leaders had 
argued that the National Front gov¬ 
ernment was fast losing credibility and 
would ultimately be disgraced. The 
Congress! I) was still suspect but re¬ 
mained a major political force 
i throughout the country. Hardliners 
1 like Advani were of the opinion that 
1 the BJP would at some point have to 
j ditch the Janata Dal and fight for a 
1 prominent place in the Opposition, 

I Traditionally, the Congress!I) has 
; secured between 35 and 45 per cent of j 
the total votes and the remainder has j 
usually gime to the Opposition The 
Oppositum ha.s defeated the Congres- 
s!!) on the two occasions it has come 
together—in 1977 and in 1989. The 
BJP felt that with the decline of the 
mainstream Opposition as repre¬ 
sented by the Jana.a Dal and the Con- 
gressfl), it cciild corner a dominant 
share of the Opposition v ote provided 
it succeeded in projecting itself as a 
principled pro-Hindu force. The sce¬ 
nario disappeared once V.P. Singh de¬ 
cided to implement the Mandal re¬ 
port. Politics henceforth would be dc- ! 
termmed not so much by the old elec- ' 
toral equations but by caste equations. 

I The BJP suddenly found itself cor¬ 
nered, handicapped by its upper class 
identity. As one BJP leader com¬ 
mented: “We have the Hindus, but 
V.P. Singh has their wallets.” The BJP 
today is left to compete with the Con- 
gress(I) for upper caste votes. Vish- 
wanath Pratap Singh has changed the 
rules of the game. It might ultimately 
cost the Prime Minister his job but the 
BJP won’t be the beneficiary either. In 
the circumstances, it can do little but 
bark. If it bites, it will be attacking its 
own political future. • 

IndnnM DM 



Mandal Commiasion: Initial BJP statements suggested that the 
party was fundamentally opposed to the Mandal Commission. Of 
late, however, the BJP is saying that its objections stem from the 
fact that the decision to implement the report was taken in a hurry 
without consulting friendly parties 
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FRENZY! 


Communal clashes claim 36 lives in Uttar Pradesh 


A ll the signs of the impending 
storm were there for every¬ 
one to see. Colonelganj, in 
the Gonda district of Uttiir 
Pradesh, is only 50 kms 
from Ayodhya. The town and the sur¬ 
rounding villages has an equiil mix of 
Hindu and Muslim population. And with 
30 October—^thc day i^n which the Vish- 
wa Hindu Parishad (VHP) plans to start 
the construction of the Ram Temple in 
Ayodhya—^fast approaching, tension had 
gripped Colonelganj and its adjoining 
areas. All it needed was a spark to ignite 
the volatile atmosphere. And Durga 
Puja provided just that occasion for the 
uneasy calm to be shattered. On 30 
September, riots broke out in Qilonel- 
ganj and its neighbouring villages, leav¬ 
ing at least 36 people dead. The unofG- 
count is much higher and the death 
toll could well cross the .50 mark as 
bodies are being recovered from the 
fields and ponds almost everyday. 

Colonelganj doesn't have a single 
Bengali, yet Durga Puja is celebrated 
with much fanfare. “The festival is 
another pretext for the Hindus to de¬ 
monstrate their strength,’’ said a local 
Muslim doctor. “We protested 
vociferously in the beginning espt*dally 
because on the day of the immersion, the 
processions usually wound its way 
through Muslim-dominated areas. But 
the Fhnu leaders just wouldn’t asten.*’ 
Finally, of course, a aimpromise was 
reached: it was agreed that the Hindus 
would not shout slogans while passing 
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through Muslim iueiis. Ibey kept their 
word and until this year, the cx:('asion 
passed off peacefully. 

But Durga Puja generates tension ev¬ 
ery year and the town has been identified 
by the administration as “a)mmunally 
sensitive”. According to Faizlul Bari, a 
former CPI legislator from Gonda, the 
small town of Colonelganj is full of sociij- 
cultural - outfits belonging to both the 
Hindus and Muslims. And these have 
only contributed to the prevailing atmos¬ 
phere of mutual distrust between the two 
communities. Bari cited the example of 
the Shah Bano case, which rocked the 
nation in 1985. At that time the Bajrang 
Dal activists of Colonelganj promptly 
held a seminar on the need for a uni¬ 
form civil code, where provocative 
speeches were made. Not to be outdone, 
the Muslims too held a public meeting to 
uphold the cause of the personal law. 
Clearly, the Ram Janmabhewmi/Babri 
Masjid issue was bound to sway the peo¬ 
ple of Gon^ia, especially at a time when 
Advani's chariot is fast 'approaching 
Ayodhya. 

T he early portents were manifest in 
the first week of September when a 
state BJP leader, Kalyan Singh, addres¬ 
sed a large gathering of some 5,000 peo¬ 
ple in Colonelganj, on the Ram Temple 
iSwSue. .Apart from the usual prov<x:ative 
statements, his speech reportedly implied 
that Hindus should arm themselves. Said 
a local Muslim leader who requested 
anonymity: “There was palpable tension 


after Singh's departure. Fiveryone wits 
w'ondering when things would explode ’ 
StX)n, defiant VHP slogans appeiued on 
the walls. Both Hindus and Muslims ac¬ 
cused each other ot having made prepa¬ 
rations for a showdow'ii on the day t.)f the 
immersion. 

However, one telling incident, which 
ought to have made the administration 
sit up, occurred on 29 September, the 
day of Vijaya Detshami, when Ravana’s 
effigy was burnt on the Ram Lila 
ground. Members of the Bajrang Dal 
went around collecting funds not only 
from established shops but from vendors 
and hawkers its well. A Muslim veget¬ 
able seller, who had refused to a^mply 
with their constant demands, was even 
assaulted. He rushed to the residence of 
a Janata Dal leader. Talukdar Khan, for 
help. Khan, who was subsequently 
arrested for abetting the riots and is pre¬ 
sently in Gonda jail, said: “I turned him 
away because my intervention would 
have aggravated the tension.” But by 
then, a mob of Bajrang Dal activists 
began heading towards Khan’s house, as 
it was very dose to the ground. They 
raised slogans against Khan iind other 
well-known Muslim leaders from the 
area and threatened to “take tlieir re¬ 
venge the next day”. Some Bajrang Dal 
members also reportedly climbed atop 
the elevated quadrangle of a mosque 
adjacent to the Ram Lila ground, and 
clashed with the Muslims guarding the 
place. Rattled by these happenings, the 
local Muslim leaders, including Khan, 
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approached the sub-divisional magistrate 
and senior police officials, asking them to 
either ban the Durga Puja pnKcssion on 
the next day or at least requisition addi¬ 
tional security forces tf) patrol the sensi¬ 
tive areas. On the strength of the offi- 
aals’ assurances that the latter request 
would be complied with, the Muslims, 
who a>uld well have left the place tern- 
p(»rarily and stayed with friends and rela¬ 
tives in neaiby places, chose to remain in 
G)lonelganj. The only preventive step 
they Ux^k was to cU>se their shops on the 
day of the immersion. 

in the prevailing tense atmosphere, 
this was perceived by the Hindus as a 
“clever camoufiage" for a well-planned 


Muslims began pelting bricks and stones 
from the rooftops of their houses on the 
procession. This version is contradicted 
by some Muslim spectators who main¬ 
tained that the inllammalory slogans 
rfiiscd by the prcxxssionists provoketl a 
mild protest from them, as a result of 
which they were attacked. The few' 
jKklicemcn posted in and around the area 
began firing in the air. ITie cops even 
broke into houses and rounded up peo¬ 
ple indiscriminately 

I f the first blunder that the administra¬ 
tion had a>mmitled was not heeding 
the warning of the Muslim leaders, its 
second misfake was not ensuring the siife 


(From far loft) People 
rounded up by the poHco 
on chargee of rleU^; a 
house gutted by rtotors; 
eight peopio of a family 
wore butdiered in one 
of the vllli^os 


ba Tiwari and Durga Singh—w'aylaid 
and assaulted me.'* 'Hiat night a mob of 
about 50f) led by these three men de¬ 
scended on the Muslim hamlets and set 
fire to some ten houses after looting 
them to the cnes of. ''Joj Durf'a Mma\ 
Some villageis alerted the cops at Col- 
onelgarij aiound three am, but they were 
turned away with the assurance that the 
forces would be despatched the next 
morning. Nothing of the soil happxjned. 

Around ncxin, a replcnisiied force of 
nearly 2,(0) Hindus stormed the place 
and set fire to the remaining hoases. 
1*hey didn't stop at that. Tins time they 
killed sc*mc of the Muslims and raped 
four women, wht) were tex) sc<ired to 


attack by the Muslims, llie puxression, | 
which had reportedly drawn sarnie 5.(XX) ! 
people mostly from the surrounding \ii- • 
lage.s, wa,s led by senior jxilitical leaders ; 
from all parties. ‘Hiey included the Kxral ! 
Ml-A, Ajay Piatap Singli, an Indepcn- | 
dent backed by the BJP, Khadesh (. hand | 
Singhania, chairman of the municipality' j 
and a Congress(I) member, and Shri : 
Narain Bhatt, chairman of the local VHP j 
unit. The young activists, particularly j 
thiise from the Bajrang Dal, were armed : 
with tridents, maces, lathis and s|x*ars. 
Some Muslim onlookers alleged that the 
tractors carrying the idols had bricks and 
country-made N^mbs concealed in them. 
When the procession entered theMu^bm- 
dominated locality of Nayee Ba/aar and j 
reached a mosque, Bajrang Dal activists 
raised provocative slogans. j 

'The trouble began at thi' point, 
though in the maze of allegations and 
counter-allegations it is impossible to 
pinpoint its source. Aocoroing to the 
administration, two Ihndu boys were en¬ 
gaged in a mock fight with their swords, 
dv^g which one of them was injured on 
the leg. Soon, the rumour spread that a 
Muslim was ass aulted b y a flindu. The 


passage of those who had come in tiom i 
the villages back home. It proved costly, i 
because almost at once the villages wcie | 
rife with rumouis that those Hindus who 
had not returned home, were mitssacred 
by Muslims in Colonelganj. Tlie action 
now shifted to the rural areas. Pande 
CThoraha, alxuit ten krns from CoJonel- 
ganj, ty])ifies the pattern. Monamrnad 
Yunus, a small farmer who supplements 
his earnings by stitching clothes, was the 
first victim. He recalled, “I was returning 
from the held at dusk when three men 
from this village—Kam Sabha, Jagdam- 

The Muslims off 
Colonelganj had 
warned the 
administration well in 
advance. But the 
fforces moved in only 
affter the damage was 
done 


di.sck)se then identities. F.iglit members : 
of just one family—that of Jameel j 
Ahmed, a tiiilor — were hacked to death i 
and their btxiies thrown into the well j 
outside the hous*^* file village mosque ] 
was demolished, and the Koran was 1 
torn to shreds. Ihe jxilicc force strolled 
into the village only that evening, by : 
which rime the damage had already been 
done. This pattern of violence was repe¬ 
ated m the other six hamlets which were 
attacked. All that the villages now have 
by way of secunty are aintingents of the 
infamous Provincial Armed Constabul¬ 
ary (PAC), whose anti-Muslim bias is 
well-known. “Remove the PAC at once 
and in,stcad give us arms to defend 
ourselves’i is the demand of nicest Mus¬ 
lims in the rural areas. 

A judicial inquiry into the nots has 
been ordered, and the officials who were 
in charge earlier have either been sus¬ 
pended or transferred. But the polaiisa- 
tion of Hindus and Muslims is total, and | 
with the youths of the area geared up to 
join the V'^HP in Ayexihya on 30 Octo¬ 
ber, what lies in store for the Muslims is 
anybody's gue,ss. • 

Radhllui Raimsttshan/ColoiiulgBnl 
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I t is a state that has prided itself 
on its record on communal har¬ 
mony. Over the years, Karnata¬ 
ka may have witnessed the odd 
Hindu-Muslim clash. But in a 
country where large-scale communal 
riots occur periodically, it could still 
be held up as a model of peace and 
amity. 

No longer. During the first week of 
October, a surprised government was 
caught off-guard when frenzied mobs 
went on the rampage in various parts 
of the state. The violence first erupted 
on 3 October in Chennapatna, some 
70 kilometres from Bangalore and 
then spread like wildfire to f:ir-rlung 
places such as Kolar and Davangere. 
In just four days, the official dehth toll 
at all the three places was over 30. 

At the end of last week, the unpre¬ 
cedented riots appeared likely to have 
a serious political fall-out. AICC pres¬ 
ident Rajiv Gandhi, who made an un- 

^ . m 


scheduled visit to tour the commiinal- 
ly-ravaged areas in the state, 
announced the sack of chief minister 
Veerendra Patil and promised that 
Karnataka would, from now on, have 
a government that “works". In re¬ 
sponse, a combative Patil—who is ail- 
ing from a paralytic stroke— 
announced from his sick bed that 
there was no question of his stepping 
down. He argued that the demand for 
his resignation was a prerogative only 
of the Congress legislature party and 
not that of the high command. At the 
time of writing, it is difficult to say 
how this political clash will resolve 
itself, but Rajiv and Patil may well be 
heading for a no-holds-barred show¬ 
down. 

If chief minister Patil could be held 
directly responsible for failing to avert 
the mayhem, it was because he is also 
home minister. And although he has 
been laid up since 24 September, 


Patil, until recently, failed to transfer 
the portfolio to one of his colleagues. 

Moreover, it was also possible to 
argue that the state should have antici¬ 
pated—or at least been more prepared 
for—the large-scale violence. As early 
as 2 September, there was a commun¬ 
al clash in Ramanagaram, with neigh¬ 
bours Chennapatna. An altercation at 
a gambling den led to four people 
being beaten up, the burning of many 
huts and a number of stabbing inci¬ 
dents. Although curfew was imposed 
and the situation brought under con¬ 
trol, the government—perhaps misled 
by the air of peacefulness—had not 
taken enough steps to soothe frayed 
nerves. 

C learly, the violence that shook 
Chennapatna a month later 
caught Patil and his government nap¬ 
ping. The match for the ensuing con¬ 
flagration was lit when a Hindu boy 
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teased a Muslim girl. When rumour- 
mongers managed to successfully por¬ 
tray the eNc-tcasiug incident as a 
molestation hid. mobs belonging lij 
both the communities took to the 
streets. 

In the fren/y, 17 people were bru' 
tally killed • either clubbed to death 
or burnt alive. Omcentrated attacks 
were canied out on Muslim- 
dominated areas of the town Fhe 
rampaging mobs gutted houses, ic- i 
sorted to looting, and destroyed vehi- i 
cles and shops. ■ 

I'he incidents at Chennapatna were 
tpiiekly followed by trouble in Kolar. 
The problem began when some mis¬ 
creants attempted to de.stroy the ile- 
corative illuminations that were lit to 
mark Prophet Mohammed’s l>irlh 
anmveisaiy. This led the Muslims to 
take to the streets and destroy a tew | 
vehicles hut the police weie .ible to I 
bung ifie siiii.jtiiMi imkIci contiol b\ I 
imposing a curfew Ihe Udlowing day, j 
howeser. Hindu Ci>miminalisls ictali- 
aled and by nightfall main people had I 
been irijuied -two fatally '‘tabbed | 

As the violence cast a tense atmos- j 
pherc all over the state the .iiling I 
chief minister Paul wh(» hail been 
virtually politiealiv inactive - sum¬ 
moned an eincigeiuy meeting of the 
council of ministers. ( iirtew was de- i 
dared in tlic not-hil towns and sur- | 
rounding areas and the police were i 
armed with shool-at-sight orders. 

But even as the state government 
was preparing to send teams of minis¬ 
ters to the af'feeled areas, there was 
more disturbing news. Communal vio¬ 
lence had broken out over the Ram 
Shila Jyoli processions at Davangere 
in Chitradurga district 

The processionists bearing the Shila 
-lyoti had assured the police that they 
would not march through areas inha¬ 
bited by the Muslims. But then for 
reasons best known to them--went 
back on their word. When warnings to 
keep the procession awav from sensi¬ 
tive areas failed, the police resorted to 
tear-gas shelling and firing in the air. 
Instead of dispersing, the mob retali¬ 
ated by pelting the police with stones. 
Finally, the police took what it says 
was its last option. It fired at the 
crowd killing one person. 

Even as it was engaged in laying to 
control the mob, communal vio¬ 
lence —which led to eight people being 
stabbed to death—broke out in other 
parts of Davangere. At the end of the 
day (7 October), a nervous state admi¬ 
nistration took large-scale preventive 
measures-—a number of villages and 



The riots provided 
the excuse for 
Rajiv Gandhi (right) 
to get at Veerendra 
Patil 



towns were placed under curfew and, | 
j as a precaution. Section 144 was even j 
imposed on the state capital. Banga- ! 
lore 

T he lash of riots levealcd that the : 

state police is w-ocfully ill- ■! 
ei|uipped to deal with large-scale dis- i 
Uirhiinces ot this kind. Says (uic high- I 
ranking police officer, i ui long, it ! 
has been a recognised favt that the 
police foicc in eommunallv sensitive 
areas needs beefing up. But successive 
govcinments h.ive done nothing about | 
It." 

Ftn the moment, anyhow', the admi- ■ 
mstralKMi has dciMoved as man> 
tiions as piissiblc in all ihs atfeclcd 
are«is In ( hennaparna, which saw the . 
worst of the violence, large numbers 
of policemen keep watch (wer dc- 
seited streets while the people do not 
.so much ais dare peep out of their 
windows. Savsa resident: “Everybody 
IS surprised that this could have hap¬ 
pened. Both Hindus and Muslims 
have lived amicably m this towm for 
decades. Fhe last riot that we had here 


unciisturbed since." j 

At least NJ people have been admit- i 
ted with injuiies some serious—at } 
the government hospital in Chenna- j 
palna. Says 40-year-old Riya/ Petsha, * 
who IS suffering from severe wounds j 
at the haniis of a rampaging mob: ; 
'* Fhev singled out my house as I am ' 
the only .Muslim who lives in the local- ! 
iiy Ihev spared my familv but they i 
Icti me only after diev clubbed me } 
repealedlv on the heail and broke my . 
arms in a number of places ” ! 

L ven as the government was be¬ 
lieved to have achieved a measure of j 
coniiol, there was even more vjo- ! 
lence -this time of a casteist nature. ! 
In runtherri Bidar. a clash broke out ; 
following an argument between two ; 
drunken youths which resulted in the . 
death «if se\en people—four of them, . 
including a girl, were roasted alive. 

C hief minister Paul is going to have 
a hard tune explaining the failure of 
his government to conto.)! the relent- ; 
less spate of violence, which has left ! 
the state numb with shock. His more ■ 
immediate problem, of course, is like- j 


was in 1946 and the peace has been 


FLASHPOINTS 



; Iv to he the C (>rgie:.s high command. | 

‘ Although Pfitil has given in to pressure | 
i and hamied ovei the home |X>rtfolio to i 
( abiiKt colleague K. Ranganalh, he 1 
apjiearN adamant about not stepping \ 
tlown. I 

Whatever the outcome of Patif’s \ 

I wrangle with Rajiv (iandhi, there is ! 

; no doubt that the chief minister's de- I 
! tractors within the slate Eongie.ss will ; 

: begin using his poor health and his j 
I failure to check the noting to political- | 
i ly undermine him. There is a danger j 
that, in the following weeks, the Patil- | 
Rajiv squabble will draw attention I 
away from the carnage that was per- i 
petuated in Karnataka in the first few : 
days of October. But if Karnataka j 
wants to keep boasting about its j 
hitherto enviable record on the com- I 
munal front, then it will have to ihink 
hard and long about what went wrong 
in those terrible days.# 
CimiHLsnkBBh/KMmatmkM 
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It’s not on birds alone 
that feathers look good. 


[MJ any a time, it takes simple logic 
to manufacture what is required. 

The Indian weaving industry, by 
inducting hkech looms, started 
producing world'class fabrics to 
meet the discerning tastes of the 
Indian public. 

And Indo Rama set up a state' 
of-die-art 25,344 spindles plant to 
meet the requirement of the 
so{tencated weaving looms which 
would not work except with top- 
quality, KTO'error yam. 

Which explains why die 
electronically-cleared, spliced, 
knot-less and contamination-tfec 
synthetic blended yams from 
Indo Rama have beaime the first 
choice of all major textile 
rjrmufacturers and exporters in 
India. In just one year. 

And why over 50 percent of the 
company's production is exported 
to premium Europe - Germany. 

^ France, Italy, the UK, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and Switzerland. 

And also why the company is 
already on its way to doubling its 
capacity with a 100% export 
oriented G>tton and Polyester/ 
Cotton yarn project. 

We have earned our feathers. 

The birds will be eating their 
hearts out. 



S T THK T IC S (DUD. 

903, Mohan Dev Building, 

13, Tolstoy Marg, 

New Delhi 110001 


Wfc / have / only / scratched / the / surface 




don't need tke ma^ic of 
maestro's touch to te a Raymond's mar 



Hm (Miiit and bnish were to 
Picasso, the Santoor is to Pandii 
Shiv Kumar Shanna - an extension 
of a supremely creative wfli. In th 
ii|spired hands, the Santoor has 
transcended ri^ihffl and melody 
and sinu to the world in the 
inspired language of his beloved 

The world has, hi turn, 


1 


lesponded with accolade and 
honour: die Sangeet Natak Academjr 
Awud, Honorary GMzenship of die 
Clly of Balitaiore,'IndiBn Classical 
music'sflrstPlalinaniDiscfbr 
Ihe Gdl of the Valley and special 
perfbnnances hefhre the House of 
Lords In Britain, and the Queen of 
HnOand, Chief Guest of India's 

tfc—1 Ji^—^ ^ 


On social occasions, when heads 
turn at his presence, it is certainly 
flol because of hb dawkss sherwani 
which may just happen to be 
tailored km Rq/mond’s sparkle 
polyester, wool and silk. A bbric 
wtdi taqieccable fed and fan, it 
never hiib to sing dw praisrs of its 
wearer. 

You don’t hive 10 be a musical 


genius to be a Rwmond's man. For 
dot matter, you don’t even have to 
bealbvm^’sfflan. 

...but it helps. 


,[ Ravnion!) s 

1 ^ __ 


Never say no to lile. 
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The floor 

SHOW THAT 
FAILED 

limmil Itwashard- 
■SHkPK ly the kind 
of reception she was ex¬ 
pecting. Or reviews, for 
that matter. 

For, things went dow¬ 
nhill quite rapidly from 
the time the Indian high 
commissioner to London 
Kuldip Nayar inaugu¬ 
rated the Mamata 
Shankar show. The per¬ 
formance by Shankar’s 
dance troupe was pan¬ 
ned variously as: ”mind- 
numbingly puerile”, “a 
hybrid of East and West 
and perverting both sty¬ 
listic sensibilities”, “so- 
called experimental 
choreography” and even 
as a “night club-style 
floor show” for which 
the West had little use. 

Wrote the dance critic 
of The Guardian: “We 
no longer need the kind 
of patronising and sim¬ 
plistic initiation to Indi¬ 
an dance which Mamata 
Shankar peddles.” 

As beginnings go, this 
was hardly fortuitous. 



Close 

ENCOUNTER 

It started ofl 
with a fairly 
routine complaint. Some 
neighbours of Yamini 
Krishnamurthy called 
the police to allege that 
the Bharatnatyam dan¬ 
cer’s practice sessions 
were keeping them 
awake at night. 

And soon enough, a 
policeman landed up at 
Krishnamurthy’s house 
in Alwerpet to investi¬ 
gate. But he wasn’t in 
H uniform, and the man- 
friend who opened the 
door wasn’t too con¬ 
vinced about his antece- 




IliecHIIca 

But Mamata intends to 
go through with the 
tour. 


doesn t 
qualify for a driving 
licence: he's under age. 

But when you’re 
Sachin Tendulkar, such 
minor details don’t deter 
people from signing you 
up for “Conserve petrol’ 


ough in this inst¬ 
ance, the campaign is 
only a thinly-veiled 
advertisement for Kine¬ 
tic Engineering Ltd, 





connnuee, and never mliHl 


As they say in the 
business, the show must 
goon. 


with Tendulkar asking 
everyone to plump for 
the foel-efficient Luna 
moped to beat the cur¬ 
rent petrol crunch. . 

Of course, since 
Sachin’s too much of a 
baby to carry things off 
on his own, there’s Indi¬ 
an captain Mohammad 
Azharuddin join in with 
a vehement “Chal meri 
Luna”. 

But, without a doubt, 
Sachin steals the show 
with his baby-faced 
charm. 

Sechin TenduNtan whalfe 
aieieltedewHbH? 


YntW Krich na n n irthy: dM 
her ahivigroee make toe 
muoinelae? 

^ dents. An altercation 

1 ^ followed, with Yamini, 
who tried to intervene, 
being assaulted by the 
officer of the law. 

The dancer’s friends 
were hauled off to the 
police station, with 
Krishnamurthy follow¬ 
ing in her car. More 
abuse followed with 
Yamini and her friends 
being arrested. 

Of course, they were 
later released on bail. 
But by then the damage 
had been done. 

And the PR exercise 
that followed didn’t 
make things any better. 
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Feminist ire 

popular 
;•••*■« perception, 
she is the prime candi¬ 
date for canonisation. 
But noted feminist and 
author of the much- 
acclaimed The Female 
Eunuch, Germaine 
Greer, has her own 
views on Mother Teresa. 

In a column for The 
Independent (London) 
colour magazine, titled 
Heroes and Villains, 
Greer wrote; “Mother 
Teresa is good; everyone 
agrees that she is good. 
To be considered so 
good is a fearful hazard 
for the immortal soul. 
Yet Mother Teresa does 
nothing to correct the 
popular tendency to 
canonise her by acclaim 
before she is dead.” 

That wasn’t all. Ques¬ 
tioning the piety of the 
> newly re-elected head of 


Zooming in 

Before she 
retired to 

the Kenyan wilds to re- 
' cupcrate from tabloid 
fatigue, Pamella Bordes 
had said, with due dis¬ 
dain: “I’d much rather 
photograph animals than 
people.” And sure 
enough, our Pam from 
Haryana turned out 
some great wildlife pic¬ 
tures. 


Now, however, 

Bordes wants back into 
civilisation. And she has 
announced her arrival in 
the human world by 
donning her safari jacket 
and a baseball cap to 
cover a football match in 
England for a local Sun¬ 
day paper. “It is my first 



'/'V 
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nMlMr TeratK imdar lira 

the Missionaries of 
Charity, Greer con¬ 
tinued; “Mother Teresa 
is a religious imperialist 
who believes that 
Hinduism and Islam are 
wrong and Catholicism 
is right. She is not 
ministering to the poor 
of Calcutta for their own 
sake but for the sake of 


football match,” Pamel¬ 
la admitted coyly, before 
dashing up the soggy 
field to get a close-up of 
World Cup English star 


their Catholic God 
...MotherTeresaepito- ’ 
mises for me the blink¬ 
ered charitableness upon j 
which we pride ourselves j 
and for which we expect 
reward in this world And { 
the next. ! 

“There is very little on 
earth that I hate more 
than I hate that." 


Paul Gascoigne. 

And as far as Bordes’ 
subjects are concerned, 
the lady can’t get close 
enough. 


3 IPs laeMialatarniow 





The german 
question 

You can’t 
fault his tim¬ 
ing. On 3 October, when 
the two Germanys 
reunited, director Mrin- 
al Sen began shooting 
his new film in the back 
streets of Calcutta. 

And no, this wasn’t 
going to be the usual 
story of middle-class 
angst, but would focus 
instead on German uni¬ 
fication, with Sen ex¬ 
amining the implications 
of this international 






event, through the per¬ 
sona of a Bengali youth 
who returns from East 
Berlin to come up 
against the chaotic situa¬ 
tion in his own country. 

The film. Sen’s first in 
Bengali after Kharij 
(19S) , will pay special 
attention to the reaction 
to the unification in the 
erstwhile state of Ei»t 
Germany-, once the ini-. 
tial euphoria wears off. > 

Sen, who has spent' • 
the last few mopths re¬ 
searching his subject, is 
confident that his filni ^ 
will faithfully project “ar''' 
very disturbing experi¬ 
ence of changes at home 
and abroad”. • 
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At a sj)e(*d of 65m/sp(*. In diameters 
ranging from 5.e5imn to innim. In win* 
rods. In vstainless and alloy steels. 


Miikand do(*s il. 


Mukiind’s S|)e('ialil\ Steels Division 

* 

manufaetunvs steel into WK) dilTerent 
grades. In blooms, billets, bars, rounds 
and nxls. And in the widest range of 
sizes. To do this, Mukand has India’s 
l.in^'st ek'etne an* fumais* complex. 

It pioduces over .‘1,(10,000 tonnes of 
specialitv steels a year. Mukand is 
India’s laraest mamifacturer and 
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snorter of Rs. SOO-cmn' eorjj;lom(‘rat(‘. 

Mukand is a|8p\Ti»8iiipm8|fl|^^ ' The commitinenl of Mokaiid's {x'opio 
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tf> technology, innovation. n‘S(‘jm-h and 
development has given them a lare 
insight intf) stw! and its applications. 
Mukand knows how to make steel, 
engineer it and ii.se it elTeclively, 

In r)() yea’s, Mukand has tnily become 
a nijustemiind in sU*el. 


rMUKAND LTD. 

(Formerly Mukand Iron & Sieel Works Lid.) 
' L.B.S. Mairt, Kiirla, Bombay 44)0 070 









COMPANIES 


WATCH OUT! 

Titan and HMTslug it out in a war to tell—and sell—time 


V ery simply, it’s a battle for 
time. .Quartz lime. And 
the two key players arc 
giving it all they have to 
go for a win: 30-year-old 
public sector giant KMT Ltd, and 
private company Titan Watches Ltd, 
three years old, and in a hurry to 
command India's Rs 600 crorcs a 
year-plus watch market. 

The war has been on 
for a while. HMT threw 
its weight around till 
1987, pushing a stolid 
line of moderately 
priced, no-nonsense,' 
mostly mechanical 
watches. Then, Titan 
stepped in with its all¬ 
quartz range, both 
flashy and elegant, rais¬ 
ing the stakes from 
KMT's Rs 300-700 line 
up to its own Rs 400- 
1,800 one. HMT intro¬ 
duced new designs, and 
in March this year, hit 
back with its Rs 3,000 a 
watch Elegance range, 
to outclass Titan's less 
expensive Classique 
models. Now Titan, not 
to be outdone, is plan¬ 
ning to introduce a Rs 
5,000 collection of 
watches by the year- 
end. 

The game, accompa¬ 
nied by ma.ssive adver¬ 
tising hype—^Titan's ad 
budget is close to Rs 3 
rrores, and HMT is not 
doing loo badly, 
either—in print and 
television time, is as 
frenzied as it can get, 
with both dealers and 
urban consumers being 
wooed constantly. 

Titan's tack is mainly 
on advertising. “Yeah,” 
says Ravi Kant, Titan's 


vice-president for marketing and 
sales, “then at the time of purchase 
the product speaks for itself.” And 
displays, for that final bit of hard-sell. 
“We have a team of architects,” says 
Kant, “who undertake the designing 
of showrooms, and a group of people 
in the company who undertake the 
design of displays.” 


HMT has 35 exclusive showrooms 
and more than 5,0(X) dealers and 
retailers countrywide. By comparison, 
Titan has 21 exclusive showrooms-- 
expected to increase to 50 by end- 
1990—and 300 dealers and retailers all 
over India. An increase will, inevit¬ 
ably, mean that some HMT outlets 
swing Titan's way. 

So, HMT IS fighting 
back, shedding its 
monopolistic stupor and 
going out of its way to 
convince sellers that 
HMT is where the buck 
stops. “Whenever there 
is a watch dealer who 
wants to sell HMT, " 
says M.R. Naidu, the 
government-run orga¬ 
nisation's managing 
director, expansively, 
“he shall have it (the 
dealership).” 

There is a reason be¬ 
hind Naidu's generosity. 
For, this is not simply a 
battle between a public 
sector company and a 
pivately-run one—both 
Bangalore-based—it is a 
battle to get to the top. 

In a way. Titan 
already has. 

The background; in 
India, the annual de¬ 
mand for watches, at 17 
million, far outstrips the 
supply of about ten mil¬ 
lion. Even adding on the 
three million or so 
smuggled watches that 
find their way into the 
country's Rs 600 crores 
a year-plus market hard¬ 
ly helps much. In this 
situation, whatever any¬ 
one makes is sold. No 
question. HMT is the 
king, lording over with a 
seven million watches a 
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million this year, and 
number three, Allwyn 
Watches Ltd, estimates 
sales of 1.5 million. 

T here is a major dif¬ 
ference, however. 

While HMT’s and 
Allwyn’s sales include 
mechanical watches. 

Titan only makes 
quartz, battery-operated 
ones. And here, in one 
of India’s fastest grow¬ 
ing—over 60 per cent 
annually— markets, 
which could soon swamp 
the hand-wound one. 

Titan is tops. For the 
year-ending March 
1990, Titan sold 1.2 mil¬ 
lion quart/ watches, 

IIMT half that figure, 
and Allwyn was nowhere near 
“Look,*’ piotests Naidu. “HMT 
watches are still popular.** 

“We are not lime keepers to the 
nation,** says 1‘iian executive vice- 
president A.K, Manchanda^ smiling as 
he makes a dig at HMT's advertising 
catchline. “A two dollar (about Rs 36) 
watch can keep time as accurately as a 
Rolcx. But today, people are more 
aware of their appearance, to the face 
they present to the world.’* The watch 
is an integral part of this attitude, says 
Manchanda, and “accuracy or time 
keeping is no longer what is in ques¬ 
tion”, Adds Titan’s senior vice- 
president foi operations, I.K. Amilha: 
“HMT established worldwide that In¬ 
dia can produce watches. But after 
that... nothing has been done to up¬ 
grade the product to international 
standards.” 

This is precisely where Titan came 
in, hinging its success on the hope that 
as quartz movement watches were the 
rage the world over, why not cash in 
on it in India? Titan did its homework, 
surveyed the market, found out why 
people still buy watches from abroad, 
and so on. And then, says Amitha, 
decided that “we would position 
ourselves with good-looking watches 
matching international standards”. 
Playing on the assumption t>>at as 
urban incomes in India were growing 
rapidly, and as people were using 
more and more of their discretionary 
income to buy shoes, clothes and sec 
the world, why not turn part of that 
income to buying Titan watches? And, 
accordingly, unleashed glossy, satu¬ 
rated advertising to play on the age- 


old l-dcsirc-therefore-I-want attitude 
of a consumer. 

'I'he ploy worked Three hundred 
designs like nothing India had ever 
seen before, ranging from flashy, se¬ 
date to elegant. And in a price range 
India had never seen before, either, 
one that said good looks and quality 
do not cost the earth.(“ It's the product 
which changed the market.** says a lop 
Bangalore advertising cxeculise, who 
declines to be identified. “The adver¬ 
tising merely placed it up front.'*) 

In three years. Titan's tiirnoser has 
zoomed from zero to Rs 74 croies for 
the year-ending March 1990. I'he 
company went public last year, de¬ 
clared a dividend this year, and the 
scrip IS a hot buy at the stockmarkets. 
In compari.son, HMT’s watch division, 
which accounts for over 30 per :^cnt of 
the machine tools, farm equipment 



1 his is not simpiy a 
battle between a 
public sector 
company and a 
privately-run one. It 
is a battle to get to the 
top 


and electrical goods manufacturing 
corporation’s Rs 60*:) crore turnover, 
grew by Rs 50 crorcs to touch the Rs 
2fK) crore maik. For both mechanical 
and quart/ watches 

T hr irony of it all is that HMT 
introduced quart/ watches way 
back in 1981. six years before Titan 
made its flashy entry. Savs HMT 
managing director Naidu, a little 
ruefully: “It was HMT that identified 
quartz was here to stay But, for a 
variety of reasons and constraints (the 
production) couldn't grow' fast 
enough.*’ 

One was consum*'- resistance, say 
HM'F executives, which was on the 
lines of "hamem battery ka ghari 
nahin chahiye "—an expected response 
in a country li>ng used to mechanical, 
h:ind-wound watches “When we de¬ 
cided to launch quart/ watches in the 
country.*’ says M. Jagannath. general 
manager of HMT’s watch marketing 
division. “HMT had to embark on an 
t ducalive campaign, make the people 
aware, had to assure them of the 
serviceability of quartz.” The corpora¬ 
tion, says Jagannath. started off with a 
annual quartz watch production of two 
lakhs a year—one-third its 1989 
sales—and spent Rs 120 per watch (a 
total of Rs 2.4 crorcs) for the “educa¬ 
tive” campaign. 

Quartz sales picked up gradually, 
but was never in high gear. Because, 
say many industry insiders, while the 
campaign worked, HMT watches still 
continued to look dull, not very diffe¬ 
rent from the mechanical incarnation. 
In effect, what HMT did w^as 
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prime the market 
for something more 
appealing. “We pro¬ 
vided the infrastruc¬ 
ture," admits a top 
HMT official who de¬ 
clines to be identified. 

“Wc also created the 
competition." 

The prime competi¬ 
tion was the Tata busi¬ 
ness group, which re¬ 
ceived a go-ahead for 
the Rs crorc project 
in 1%6. I he Tatas hold 
25 per cent of the 
shares, the lamil Nadu 
Industrial Development 
Corp. 26 per cent, and 
the rest split between Unit I'rust of 
India, Washington-based Internation¬ 
al Finance Corp. and the Indian pub¬ 
lic. Titan's technical associates are 
impressive. France Eihauches foi 
watch movements, and Japan's 
Citizen Watch Co. for cases. 

Cili/en also provided MMTs initial 
knowhow, and i company official 
sneers at Titan's F.bauehes link; 
“France Fbaiiches in fact offered the 


movements to us, but we declined." 
More angst, and this time, in a typical¬ 
ly public sector vein. “Our objective 
was to bring the quart/ technology to 
India,” says C. Subba Rao. general 
manager of HMT's watch directorate. 
“We are not traders. The country's 
needs have to be met We can't keep 
viependmg on imports. ' 

This IS where it cuts to the bone. As 
far as 'I'itan is concerned, the im¬ 


port bogey IS some¬ 
thing it has to contend 
with: while IIMT can 
claim what it offers en¬ 
tail a 10 per cent foreign 
exchange outflow, the 
Titan project, say indus¬ 
try observers accounts 
for 50 per cent. Quality 
for a price, say HMT 
executives, the country 
can hardly afford—even 
if consumers think 
otherwise. Titan imports 
and therefore, it scores 
over HMT, seems to be 
the implicit message. 

Titan officials, ex¬ 
pectedly, disagree. Savs 
Amitha. the Titan vice-president: 
“In the first two years, yes. we im¬ 
ported various components because 
the government didn't allow us to 
manufacture (them). But now, the 
indigenised component is per cent. 
In fact, next year we are aiming at 00 
per cent " Little things point to 'Fitan's 
• foreign" clement. The date disc, for 
example. Many Tuan watches display 
Sam' -the shortened form of Samedi. 
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Saturday in French—in¬ 
stead of the regulation 
‘Sat’, ‘in the first two 
years,” says Amiiha, 

“wc were importing the 
day disc from France. 

Now we are manufactur¬ 
ing it Oiiisclves. So, 
slowly, even that will be 
changed.” He adds, hur¬ 
riedly; “Fhat doesn’t 
mean the entire watch is 
imported, contrary to 
what people say.” 

HMT can go on bick¬ 
ering about imports, and 
Titan can go on defend¬ 
ing Its position, but both 
are very clear 
about what xo do next. For Titan, the 
ganicplan is simple: go for the quaitz 
kill. l‘or HM'r. it is as simple, prevent 
the kill, and instead, turn hunter. 
“Remember,” says HMT managing 
director Naidu, bringing up the point 
that HMT has been around far longer 
than ritan and is piactieally a house¬ 
hold name, “maiketing does not 
merely mean going and selling but at 
what cost 1 am selling A man entering 


the market today has to spend more to 
deal with the existing competition. Wc 
don't.” 

As if to add some punch to the 
threat, HM'I' is going m for a massive 
ad campaign—executives decline to 
say exactly how much it will cost. but. 
It could well be over Rs 1 crore. Says a 
Rediffusion Advertising executive, 
whose agency is handling the blit/- 


“7'his campaign is going 
to give HMT the 
thrust it needs to fight 
hack and recover lost 
ground.” Maybe not, 
suggests Vijay Bhat, j 
manager with rival ad j 
agency Ogilvy & Mather i 
in Bangalore, and hand¬ 
ler of the ritan account. 
Because, says Bhat. 
“the difference between 
Titan and everybody 
else in the watch mar¬ 
ket. is that Titan doesn't 
underestimate the con¬ 
sumer.” ! 

Perhaps, it is only fit¬ 
ting that ad executives 
pick up where the watch company 
bosses leave off. m a market¬ 
ing end-game that will decide the 
future time keeper of the Indian watch 
industry It will definitely he a future 
clocked in qua it? movements And 
the winner? Nothwithstanding the 
cliche, only time will tell. • 

Subadhra Rangamani/ 

Bangalore 



The water waits. 

The razor's edge quivers. 

Don’t look back. 

Grip the can. Press the nozzle. 
Foam gushes onto your palm. 
Feel the freshness 

WHISPER AGAINST YOUR FACE. 

Savour the richest lather 
EVER to meet skin. 

Scent the sensation 

of its exhilarating fragrance. 

Exult. 

Palmolive Classic Shave Foam. 
From Colgate-Palmolive. 

Makers of 

India’s leading shave creams. 


I^lmolive 

Classic 


SHAVE FOAM 


The new world of shaving 
















KCONOMY 


OUT OF CONTROL 


It is a lon^ road down to ruin, and the economy could head 
that way frighteningly soon 


T he III'Inn ceononn tiHikl 120 

lUf the liiils. \ ci\ spiMi. Ni)t 
bce.iusc it t's niinine too 
hist, hut IVc.msL’ the go\- 
eiiunciU I's out ol fisciil eoii- 
IK'I. A slmics <»l revent studies, eulini- 
naline in the Keseive Hrink oi IiuJn's 
liilest .unui.i! leporl published lust 
MUMiih. UK* ll.ishiii.u d.ifieer sienufs. all 
u.irmru; that the eia ol the eovein- 
:nein .is ihe eiimne ot economic 
eiouih mijjlit \Nell fie o\ef kiina\say, 
iinpKnIuclive e\peiulituies. increasinji: 
tliirivuliie-v ill sijuev/ine addition.il tax 
resenue^ and nioiintnm in\cstmenl 
IeijuiienieiHs .ne niakint* it viriiiallv 
mipo^stble foi the ;*.oveinment to si;i\ 
on the fast eiowth Hack. Worse, if the 
covernrnenl’s tisc*»l sfiuetuie details, 
the rest ot the ecoiioniv will cr.'ish ;is 
well 

I he pioblent esscnliallN stems tiom 
Ihe »!o\einnunt s east iron Imkaiie 
with the eviuiomy Ihe jzovernment 
has o\ei the past 40 \eats deliberately 
built itselt up as the biggest player in 
the national econonn and today, tirivls 
It can neithei altoid to slacken nor get 
out ol the game, (iigantic public 
sevtoi steel plants, power houses, 
shipyards and other government en¬ 
terprises have come to vlorninate the 
Indian iruiusttial skyline. How much 
Ihev invest, produce, and at what cost, 
are crucial matters lor the rest ot the 
economy. Ihe government, similatly, 
keeps much of the private economy 
going with massive subsidies, multi- 
erore rupee purchases ot foodgrains, 
fertilisers, defence items and countless 
teller commodities. 

In the Nehruvian past, public entei- 
piiscs were created to pull the eco¬ 
nomy up by Its bootstraps. In the next 
phase, government investments con¬ 
tinued to prime the economic pump. 
The years when government spend¬ 
ing — specifically investment- 
slumped, so did the fortunes of the 
private sector. 'Ihrough the 19S0s, 
high industrial growth rates were 
maintained, among other things, by 
ever increasing government outlays. 


But h\ the end of that decade it was 
frighteninglyclear that the government 
could m no way keep up the frenetic 
pace to r.iise more resources for in¬ 
vestment. I or. less was coming m-- 
public mvcsimerils were increasingly 
Ivcing linanced by borrowings and 
through budget deficits 

The government as an iiiNtitufion 
has acquired an inordmatclv high 
piopcnsiiv tor protlig.icy. Ihe icsult: a 
tmidamental fiscal disequilibrium. 




The manifestations v^ere mU im¬ 
mediately felt, and ihv previous reg¬ 
ime m particular was higtih success!ul 
in suppressing them 
But now it is ail out m the'opon. 

The Chasm: Successive administra¬ 
tions. including the present one, have 
tried to make out tliat tiie gap between 
its revenue (tmm faxes and public 
sector profits, etc.) and expenses is 
relativelv modest Ihis eap h.is tradi- 
tior.ailv been shown as a 'budget 
deticit'. However it now appears that 
the conventional budeet deficit ligurc 
hides more than it reveaU. The Re¬ 
serve Bank has presented a tar moie 
frightening picture of the cha.sm in 


The def icit looks set to get worse 
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____ .j j 

• The official figures for budget deficits, touted by the government year after year. ! 
always hide more than they reveal, in its latest report, the Reserve Bank of India has I 
disclosed the alarming state of government .ances—by pointing out that the "rear’ or I 
gross deficit is far higher than what is claimed by the Cenire. 

(The gross fiscal deficit is the total gap between the government’s spending, and its j 
own resources, and includes internal and external borrowings.) j 

In the current fiscal year (1990-91), the finance ministry has shown a smaller official | 

deficit, but in real terms, deficit has not decreased. In fact, it will increase. j 
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gDvcrnnicnt finances by pointing out 
that the figure of ‘gross fiscal Jcficit' 
(OFD) more accurateU measures the 
real resources gap. The gross figure 
measures the full impact of total RBI 
lendings to the go\ernmenl which, in 
recent years, have been subsequently 
higher than the conventionar deficit. 
The GFD also includes government 
transfers to the state treasuries, and its 
borrowings. And this figure is many 
times the ci>nvcriiional deficit (see 
chan) 

Tlic present administration has 
promised to slash the conventional 
deficit from Rs II.'7511 crorcs in 1989- 


90 to Rs 7,206 crores in the current 
financial year. But the dismaying fact 
is that the gross deficit, at over Rs 
38.(KK) crores, remains roughly at the 
same level as last year, fhe Union 
finance ministry has been able to keep 
the conventional deficit figure down 
because it hopes to borrow more from 
the people, financial institutions and 
foreign banking consortiums, get mar¬ 
ginally more foreign aid and perhaps, 
a couple of extra thousand crores of 
rupees from the RBI. 

IndebtednMs: I'he disquieting part 
IS the government's acceptance of 


borrowings as a legitimate way to 
cover a fundamental resources gap. 
The only snag, as every householder 
knows only too well, is that borrow¬ 
ings which do not create greater earn< 
ing capacity cun ultimately have only 
one result: bankruptcy. 

And that is precisely where the 
government is headed. The Central 
government’s total liabilities were 
already at the staggering level of Rs 
2,66.913 crorcs at the end of the last 
financial year, a figure which works 
out to about 60 per cent of Ciross 
National Product (ONP). These 
cumulative liabilities arc slated to 


FALL GUY 

Madhu Dandavate’s impassioned plea for 
IMF aid barely makes the grade 

^^Indla Seeks Crisis Funds*..Hat in Hand.’* 


I n a September Washington, with 
a nippy breeze and some of the 
best weather of the year, the news 
of sweating Indians made disturb¬ 
ing newspaper headlines. Especial¬ 
ly this year, because India has nev¬ 
er been quite as desperate for aid. 
Ever. 

In the US capital for the Interna¬ 
tional iVIonetary Fund-World Bank 
meet, finance minister Madhu 
Dandavate and finance secretary 
Bimai Jaian did all they could to 
convince the gathering of finance 
ministers and bank governors that 
India's fiscal predicament is only 
temporary. Dandavate insisted in 
meetings that India's foreign ex¬ 
change problems are tied to the 
Gulf crisis and should be treated as 
such. Are they? ‘India might just 
be sitting back to sec what comes 
along,'* says John Lewis, a profes¬ 
sor of economics at Princeton Uni¬ 
versity and an authority on India's 
relations with the IMF and World 
Bank. “And so,' says Lewis, “be 
included m a class of countries 
(affected by the oil shock) rather 
than go out and press its own par¬ 
ticular case." 

The stance appears to have 
worked. Rather than having to 
approach the IMF for a ^xilitically 
damaging medium-term loan, or a 
rescheduling of foreign debt pay¬ 
ments, India is now fairly confident 


about receiving emergency funds to 
assist it through the oil crisis, A 
crisis that is likely to cost India 
almost US $ 3 billion (Rs 5,400 
crores at current exchange rates) in 
the next year. 

“The crucial question," Danda¬ 
vate told Sunday,“ is what are 
the expectations from the multi¬ 
lateral financial organisations. The 
situation being special and extraor¬ 
dinary, the remedy has also to be 
.special and extraordinary," Ear¬ 
lier, the minister, in his IMF 
address, warned that the “econo¬ 
mic slowdown in the industrial coun¬ 
tries would have an adverse effect 


WofW Bank’s 


on (India's) export prospects, and 
higher interest rates would increase 
the burden pf debt servicing”. To 
put it simply: you are in trouble, we 
are in trouble, but you have more 
money. So, help us out. 

It may mot be that simple even if 
Dandavate’s plea has scraped 
through: the paperwork is yet to be 
done. Questions are sure to be 
raised about how India is going to 
cope with the ramifications of hav¬ 
ing the third largest foreign debt in 
the world, and the laigest outside 
Latin America. According to the 
World Bank's 1990 report, only 
Brazil and Mexico have foreign 
debts bigger than India's US $ 57 
billion (over Rs 100,(KK) crores). 

Equally ominous, the share of 
concessional aid in India's foreign 
borrowings* has fallen drastically 
since the 1970s, and 40 per cent of 
the country’s borrpwings today are 
from the international credit mar¬ 
ket at full rates, Lewis, who 
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touch an incredible Rs 3,06,876 crores 
by end-March 1991. 

Perhaps more alarming is that this 
gargantuan government debt is rough¬ 
ly doubling every five years. This year 
as much as Rs 20,850 crores will have 
to be paiJ to service the Central debt 
in 1990-91 alone. To put it mildly, this 
is a lot of money—it constitutes over 
16 per cent of total government re¬ 
ceipts. Put in another way, this year’s 
interest payments is about Rs 3,000 
crores less than the total money the 
public sector will be able to raise, to 
build power plants during the next 
four years. And two-*'ifths of the 


cnafreq a Worid Bank Task Force 
on Concessional Flows from 1982- 
86, says that the drop in conces¬ 
sional aid levels forced India to in- 
crease its reliance on non¬ 
concessional public lending and 
commercial loans. It is this ''harder 
mix** of borrowing, says Lewis, 
which is of concern, because of the 
high interest rates and the severity 
of debt servicing. Even before the 
Gulf crisis, the cost of servicing 
India's debt as a percentage of ex¬ 
ports had reached an all-time high 
of 30 per cent. 

Emergency bail-out or not, the 
crunch on foreign debt is likely to 
be felt soon, as repayments of US $ 
2 billion are due to the IMF this 
year, largely from Indians last 
medium-term loan of US S S billion 
in 1982. Dandavate declined to 
comment on long-term debt, 
beyond his usual socialist fence- 
sitting, manifesto^thumping atti- 
tuda in the face of a fiscal storm. *^1 
have acme to the conclusion,*' he 
told SotjiDAY, in a repeat of his 
DecendMMT 1989 line inlati interview 
to<^e otag^ne, *'that our habit of 
relyfttg^upoti the soft option of 
Ibans and borrowing has to be res- 

^ ^ titas eimpb^ IS obvipusly on 
and idd, but^ 
Intfia get, not- 
pQsturv 
’of fbfi minis-^ 
internattoiial 
Be^ 
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India’s debt spiral is hopelessly twisted—and terrifying 



198081 81'82 8^83 83.'84 84'85 SS/86 86 87 87 88 SS'SO 89.90 90 91 
nSCAtYEARS 

0 The Central government is hopelessly in debt: today, its cumulalr.-o liabilities add 
up to a nerve-shattering Rs 3.06.876 crore. or 60.3 per cent of gross domestic 
product. (GDP is the value of goods and services produced in an economy) 

In March 1981. tha Centre's total liabilities stood at about 44 per cent of GDP. Since, 
the government has borrowed recklessly to finance its profligacy. Debt service 
commitments as a percentage of total Central revenues has shot up from 10 per cent 
to 16 per cent in just four years, prompting the RBt to warn of a vicious circle. “The 
increased interest burden invariably leads to a squeeze on capital expenditure." says 
the RBI report, “thereby inhibiting investment and growth." 


take on without breaking up? 

. Dandavate and his team coun¬ 
tered this apprehenRon by talking, 
abbot sacrifices the Indian peo]^ 
made during the 196S-66 austerity, 
drive. Then, Indians wiUin^y gave 
up a meal a day, Dandavate told- 
^ IMF. He implied that bis coon-. 
t^niea were wiUing to do' it t^gaia, 
wake sact^wi tp ease the de^ 

‘ twdeo. tom die MUlf crisis. The. 
#01^ nvy tall tek this line,-and. 
'help stem. Ijiidia>paniG. But dw 
. ime^digih .B} .mBI - ' * ' : 


eniire amount the private sector is 
expected to raise during the Eighth 
Plan period (1990-95) from the capital j 
markets. 

Improvideiice: It would have been 
quite another matter if the govern¬ 
ment was borrowing desperately and 
printing notes to finance a mammoth 
programme to create productive 
assets. The fact is, it is not. Rather, 
the extra rupees being garnered are 
going towards meeting w'hat is termed 
‘non-developmentaP expenditure: 
salaries, ministers’ trips abroad. 
Bofors guns, subsidies, interest pay¬ 
ments, ad nauseam. Interestingly, the 




gross fiscal deficit figure has come to 
exceed the Centre's total annual plan 
expenditure. In othei woids. if the 
government had not lesorted to deficit 
financing and borr<nMngs. its irnest- 
ments wtniU! ht' zvrtf. All the ciores ot 



precious taxpayers' rupees are being 
gobbled up to maintain the Central 
bureaucracies (the armed lorces in¬ 
cluded) and their routine functions 
(including the payment of dole to 
favoured sectors such as farming.) 

I'he situation was not half as bad 
e\en in the earl\ pan of this decade, 
when the gross fiscal deficit in an\ one 
year ruled at lesels below that of 
annual C entral plan expenditures. 



The government turns around to stall the growth machine 



# The government is« 
the rails is very real> M 
diverted to pfiy for r 



FISCAL YEARS 

to be an engine of growth. But the danger of going off 
of crores of productive, investible funds are being 
luctive salaries, subsidies, interest obligations and the 
luft: recession. 


4 ^ 


dhe villain was Rajiv Ciandhi's 
administration Rajiv came in with a 
promise to liberalise the economy but 
ended up bv investing more money in 
the tottering public scctoi in just five 
years than his giandfather had in his 
entile lifetime. Phe Rajiv regime’s 
spectaculai ends were achieved 
through record levels of market bor¬ 
rowings and deficits. As a matter of 
fact, in the last yeai of his rule, Rajiv 
set the record tor ‘conventional’ 
budget ileficits- Rs 11,75(1 crores If 
his regime achieved anything, it was to 
ensme that the governmeni was per- 
m.tncntly pushed into the led. 

No ideas: The fiscal disequilibrium 
created iluring the Kajiv yeais w^as 
brought to the new government's 
notice immciliatelv after the elections. 
In December l^Sy, the rcoiu)mic 
Advisory (.’ouncil (l:A(_') hc.idcd by 
the l.ite economist, Sukhomoy C'hak- 
lavaity, submitted its rcpoii on he 
C urrent Hconomic .Silualion and 
Prunilv Areas tor Action'. The m«)st 
telling poiluiTi the icpoil was on the 
stale ot government finances ()l par¬ 
ticular concern was the tael that ‘ a 
'^ignilicani part ot the bon owed re- 
soiiiees goes towaids em'eiing the 
revenue gap and non-remuncrative 
capital expendiliiics. Since llic c<>nv 
mercial activities (of the goveinrneiit) 
also do not geneiaU a sufficient return 
flow, this moans that interest pay¬ 
ments arc not counicrbalanecd by a 
return fknv of income in the budget”. 
In short, the I'AC' had warned ot 
bankruptcy. 

As a first fix, the report had sug¬ 
gested that the govcinmeni should try 
to contain the growth in non- 
devclopmental e.xpcnditure, bin with¬ 
out suggesting how the government 
could go about doing this. It had, 
moreover, strc.ssed that without cor¬ 
recting the fiscal imbalance it would 
be impossible to ensure development 
without inflation and balance of pay¬ 
ment (BOP) problems. 

Inflation, according to the HAC, 
was bad because it hurt the poor and 
wiped out the real worth of hard- 
earned savings and a BOP crunch was 
bad because it curtailed imports re¬ 
quired to keep the economy going. 
That was stating only part of the 
problem. At any rate, the finance 
ministry too had no new ideas on how 
to drastically cut down on non¬ 
productive expenditure. 

The 1990 Budget was full of good 
intentions: employment guarantee 
schemes, debt relief for farmers, and a 
I Rs 4,(MK) crore fertilizer subsidy, 
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THE MONEY MEN 



Rally Gandhi: Ms bNncI, 
daaparate profligacy has 
almoatflnlaliad India 


V.P. Singh: no now kfoao, 
and all tho old oxponaos 


Madhu Dandavato: a 
halanciiig act with tho 
boggbigbowf 


BNndl Jalan: giio vaciM, 
flnaneo aocrotary? 
Towards a grim fiituro? 


aiiioiiiJ: other things. But there were no 
hard decisions. A close look at the 
latest budget tigures shows thru the 
b;ul old tiends continue, h'or instance, 
developmental expenditure is slated to 
rise hv just 3.S per cent whereas 
non-devciopmental expenditure is up 
by 13.2 pel cent trom the last financial 
year's levels. Borrowings too will be 
much higher this year. C.'oupled with 
the oil price hike thanks to the Gull 
crisis, the merall crunch in govern^ 
nient finances could reach crisis prop¬ 
ortions sooner than imagined. 

The Crunch: If the impact of the 
goveinmenl’s hscal imbalance was 
only mi prices and the BOB position 
It would not have been so alarming 
Sure, inflation is tough and a cut in 
imports debilitating, but the two do 
not add up to a catastrophe. 1‘hc 
problem lies elsewheie. 

Specifically, it is. as the latest RBI 
report has pointed out, the “vieious 
cycle of higher deficits, higher debt 
and higher interest burden" which 
invariably lead to “a squeeze on capit¬ 
al expenditures thereby inhibiting in¬ 
vestment and growth". This is the crux 
of the issue—and a point'which the 
Economic Advisory Council glossed 
over. 

There can be no getting away trom 
the fact that public sector investments 
and the creation of government assets, 
such as dams, canals, roads and rail¬ 
ways, is the single major determinant 
of economic growth rate after the 
agricultural sector. Just how major a 
factor public investment is can be 
gauged from the amount Of money 
annually invested in the public sector. 
During the first four years of the 
Seventh Five Year Plan (1985-89), 


total gross fi.xed capital tormation 
(that is, investment in plant, machin- 
cix.etc.) was Rs 1.35,696 crorcs for 
the public sector as compared to Rs 
1,27,543 crorcs in the private sector. 

It the public sector is big, it is, as 
CNciyone knows by now, also colossal- 
ly inefficient. During the Seventh Plan | 
peril)d it was supposed to finance 52 ! 
per cent of the total ('cntral Plan but ! 
ended up providing just 37 per cent | 
Phis government knows only loo well i 
how badly it is weighed down by the | 
public sector white elephant. In all, : 
there arc about 222 public enterprises I 
with a total employed capital of more | 
than Rs 7i),(K)0 crores, and cainmg j 
post-tax profits of an average 3 per ; 
cent or less. Simply, the public sector , 
makes for a high cost economy 

Cutting Comers: Faced with the . 
public sector drag and the fiscal imba- 1 
lance, the new government hus c'.osen ; 


government has 
over the past 40 years 
deliberately built 
itself up as the biggest 
player in the national 
economy and today, 
finds it can neither 
afford to slacken or 
get out of the game 




the easy wav out. It ha.s decided that it j 
cannot invest e\cr-mcrcasing crores of j 
rupees in the public sector. Not ncces- • 
sari!) because it does not want to, but | 
because it just does not have the ; 
money. I he 8th Plan otitiav for a | 
critical sector like power, for instance. ' 
has been slashed from Rs 48,(KMj ! 
ciorcs to Rs 24,000 crores 7 he private 
sector has been asked to put up power ! 
plants to make up for the shortfall. I 
But not surpiisinglv. the private sector j 
is baulking. It jii^t does not have that ; 
much money. ; 

The bigger point, which the govern- ■ 
incnt seems to have conveniently mis- j 
sed, IS that the private sector, present- . 
ly. canned take on the ecmimanding | 
role played by the public sector over- j 
night. I 

Years of bureaucratic controls, gov- I 
ernment stranglehold over institution- 1 
al finance and hothouse economic j 
conditions have made for a relatively j 
feeble private sector. The lens of ; 
thousands i)l crores required to keep j 
industrial growth rates above the eight 1 
per cent level (as was achieved during j 
the 7th Plan) simpiv cannot be 
achieved by the private sector alone. ! 
7'he government's hope that private i 
companies will be able to raise a j 
mammoth Rs 50.000 crores from the | 
capital markets during this plan period ! 
might just be wishful thinking and at 
any rate, would not l>e sufficient to 
meet a major shortfall in public invest¬ 
ments. 

This means a downhill ride for the j 
economy in the next few years. ! 

And it could be a hmg, long way j 
down • 

indnnUBanerfie f NewOeihlagHi 
Bombay 
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INDUSTRY/ NEPOTISM 


All in the family 

Kerala industry don K.P.P. Nambiar faces charges of favouring 
his son’s company in an export deal 


E ven a month ago, K.P.P Namb¬ 
iar had no problems. Fhe former 
secretary of the department of 
electronics had his hands full as a key 
policy man in Kerala, as the state's 
special advisor for industries. 

Now, however, things are radically 
different. Nambiar faces allegations of 
corruption and nepotism. The foimcr 
bureaucrat is also part-time chairman 
of state-run electronics outfit KEL- 
TRON, which is thinking of exporting 
digital control .systems to the USSR. 
At a recent board meeting, the cor¬ 
poration suggested that Bangalore- 
based Namtech Exports Pvt. Ltd be 
appointed agents to pursue the exp(.»rt 
deal. 

The thing is, Nambiar is Namtech's 
chairman. And his son Padman owns 
the company. 

If the charges ol favouritism prove 
to be true in this case, it 
could affect a key Kerala minister, 
K.R. Gowri. who holds the industry 
portfolio, and is widely believed to be 
one of Nambiar's mentors. More im¬ 
portantly, the same lag is applicable to 
chief minister E.K. Nayanar. 

Trade unions, which have a free run 
of the state’s business and politics, are 
baying for Nambiar’s blood. The left¬ 
leaning Centre of Indian Trade Un¬ 
ions (CITU), in particular, is already 
upset about the way Nambiar is run¬ 
ning KE-LTRON, and blames Gowri 
for it. The CITU and other unions 
insist that Nambiar, in a written state¬ 
ment issued them earlier this year, 
made it clear that the National Ther¬ 
mal Power Corp. will handle all con¬ 
trol system procurement for shipping 
to the USSR. 

Namtech came into the pictuic, sud¬ 
denly, two months ago. KEL'I'RON 
switched mid-stream and proposed 
that Namtech be paid 
7.5 per cent of the f.o.b. v^fee on 
board, or when a contract says the 
seller will incur all costs of putting 
buyer's consignment on board a ves¬ 
sel) value of export orders. A percen¬ 


tage of f o 1). is considerably higher 
than a percentage i>f the total cost of 
gtH>ds. 

I Nambiar flatly denies any wrong- 
I doing. Savs he: ’A gang of four. 

I including two disgruntled clemcnls 
' from KF'L'l'RGN v\ho have connec- 
I tions with the Mar.xist party arc on a 
I smear campaign against me and the 
I industry minister, Gowri uitimu 
\ Nambiar admits that N.iinlech belongs 
I to his s»)n “who IS a highlv i.ju.ilitied 
j engineer' He adds T h.id made it 
I clear to the government of Kerala 
! when It sought rnv services that I will 
I ct>niinue ro work as cmsultant and as 
I chairman ol my »)wn eomp.inies. The 
! posts of KELIKON chairman and 
I special advisor to the Kerala goverii- 
! ment were pait-lime and hoinrrary, 
I without executive powers ’ 

In laet, Nambiar goes a step further 
to say that till Namtech eamc on the 
scene, KHLTKON did not have a 
single export enquiry about control 
systems in its books. It was in July 
IW^, he says, that Namtech received 
information about Soviet 
queries through a Moscow asscKiate. 
Nambiar took over as KELTRON 
chairman on 1 December the same 
year, but critics, such as the CITU, are 

Nambiar: nepotism couM nail him 



quick to point out that as he was 
already special advisor to the state 
government, he was in a position to 
influence KELTRON decisions. 

Perhaps some of Nambiar’s confi¬ 
dence stems from the fact that chief 
mini>ter Nayanar is backing him—at 
least for now—to the hilt. Nayanar has 
made it clear that Nambiar will not be 
investigated, and publicly denied that 
anything was wrong abtmt KEL- 
I'RON's proposed move to appoint 
Namtech as agents. The allegations 
are totally ba.seless, maintains N.iya- 
nar -turning down his party-aitiliated 
tiade union s views - as there is no 
formal agreement. 

i ronically, at about the same time 
that Namtech moved in, Nambiar 
was involved in an enquiry which 
aimed at ccnsuiing another person 
accused of nepotism: Satyen" “Sam" 
Pilroda. Nambiar headed the 13- 
member investigating panel which was 
looking into Pitroda's allegedly 
lavouring two of his family-run hi-tech- 
firms in the US with plum orders from 
his brainchild, the Centre for the 
Development of Telematics. 

“The two cases are totally diffe¬ 
rent,’* says Nambiar. “I am not a 
government employee. I am a private 
citizen doing private work. Only, I am 
spending more than half my time for 
the industrial progress of Kerala " A 
noble pursuit. The point is, Pitroda is 
as much a “private" citizen as Namb¬ 
iar. And, like Nambiar, devotes con¬ 
siderably. more than half his time to 
run India’s telecom operations—as 
secretary of the department of tele¬ 
communications. All for an honorar¬ 
ium of one rupee. 

Chief minister Nayanar may find— 
even if he sticks to his assertion that 
the Nambiar-^Namtech-KELTRON 
link is clean—that jettisoning Nambi¬ 
ar may be a way to stall growing 
political instability. • 

Srmm dhm r PttiMy/THvMndntm 
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■ Thelast 
Tang(o) 

H <)po it swings this time 
around. Kothan 
Ciencral Foods (KOF") 
chairman D.C'. Kothan 
went public with a merger 
announcement last \\eek, a 
move to foist his 
chronically sick processed 
food and drink unit onto 
Biookc Bond India l.td. 
KCil ’ has toted up losses of 
almost Rs 20 crorcs as of 
cnd“March lOyo, and a 



^Ve’vebeen 
screaming for years for 
privatising banks. 

Just look at what’s 
happening now. It’s 
true, we’re aimost 
broke.” 

A top Bombay public sector 
banker, commenting on the 
Reserve Bank of India 's report 
that eight of India's major public 
sector banks are sick. 



D.C. Kothari; the last dance 

mcrgei means Brooke 
Bond -now in the ^ 

Hindustan Lexer fold- - will ? 
base to pick up all the 
liabilities Perhaps what 
makes the nioxe woith it is ! 
the KCjL stable ot brands, 
leading with Fang, the ) 

concentrated oiangedernon ; 
breakfast drink, plus , 

cereals, none of w hich took 
off. Brooke Bond can > 


crossed: he can't altord to 
muff up this number. 

■ Farewell 

P ure Drinks chairman 
C'haranjit Singh died 
last week. A tragic event, 
for no entrepreneur would 
like his life to be cut shost 
when he is trying to claw 
back to prominence. I'his is 
the essence of a 
businessman, always keen 
on high notes. 

Singh's legacy is 
disturbing. Flagship 
company Piue Drinks, the 
makers ot ( ampa Cola and 
Campa Orange, has been 
steadily losing out market 
share to Parle Ltd’s riiiims 
Up and Limca. And with 



‘ Charanjit Singh; troubled 
legacy 


the advent of Pepsi, the 
trend is set to become still 
more pronounced. 

The .Mendien hotel in 
New- Delhi, which Singh 
• opened with much fanfare 
I five years after the 1982 
^ Asiad deadline, is anothci 


capitalise on the brands. 
What can also help arc ta.K 
benefits for picking up 
K(iF losses. 

The Kolharis hold 3.^ 
percent equity in the ailing 
Mailras-based company, 
Krall Cicneral Foods of the 
l?S .mother 33 pei cent, the 
rest being split between the 
public anil financial 
institutions. Brooke Bond 
says It prefers to pay cash 
for equity, instead of 
offering its ow n shares in 
exchange to KGf- 
shareholders. Wi.se move. 
Now all that remains—and 
this is crucial—is approval 
for the deal from the 
increasingly quirky Board 
for Industrial and Financial 
Reconstruction. 

Kothari has his fingers 


POLITICIAN OF THE WEEK 


f Arif Mohammad Khan 


Union minister for energy and civif avtaVon 

• In the thick of it. that's Aril. The 
minister -one of the few that people still 
believe in—is caught in the middle ol two 
completely diffeient developments. One is 
privatisation of power, which the minister 
plans to push through with. The other is his 
bugbear, the Airbus A32(). On the first 
I count, the private sector is suddenly having some doubts, 
i saying that liasing with the hureaucracy and the .state 
i electricity boards for sale and distribution of power may 
^ not be worth it, and returns on investment could take as 
I long as 10 years. About the A320, the less said the better, 
f liven after ferrying thousands of evacuees from the Cjiilf, 
f the planes remain grounded in India. There is talk that 
A320s may be reinducted, but Arif, for one, and 
f passengers, for another, won't believe it till it happens. 

I The credibility factor strikes again. 



^ problem. It is in the middle 
‘I of a legal tangle, with 
i accusations that Singh got 
j the land illegally, 

I constructed the hotel 
i without proper clearance.^, 

; and besides, was totally 1 
overextended on loans. In ; 

; addition, the New Delhi • 

' Municipal Uorp. is shouting i 
; its head off about the Rs 25 
erores or so Singh owes 
^ them in taxes, 

'j As of now, nobody 
* knows where Pure Drinks 
^ is headed. 

■ Who needs 
; poverty? 

N ot the World Bank, at 
any rate And officials | 
are livid that one of the j 
; Bank's foirner members ; 

* have suggested that 
iifficials should quit on ! 
extras agancc. Michael : 
Irwin, a top UK civil 
ser\ ant who resigned from 
V ‘the Bank, told the 
' Washington Post that 
. “poverty reduction is the j 
last thing on most World i 
' Bank bureaucrats'minds". 1 
Irwm aKo suggested Bank i 
ofheiaN should iraxel j 

. Business C'lass instead of 

■' r • 

First. j 

! Saciliege, screamed the j 
Bank. A'l Asia regional 
oflicj advist)j. Grant 
Sinclair, wrote in the 
^Rank's in-house magUitine 
! that Irwin's suggestions are 
pointless, and would 
^ achieve nothing “but a lot 
^ of dissatisfaction*'. Sure, 
i who wants to give up on 
paid holiday pciks? Irwin's 
former boss Bislel Alisbah. 
went one up. "Mr Irwin \ 

't must either be terribly ! 
J ill-infonned or i 

( frighteningly insensitive," 1 
I he said, "My family and ! j 
J will not feel safe again until ; 
I Ml Irwin is replaced by j 
I someone who really cares." j 
I He was. I 

‘ Poverty, according to the 
I Bank, has to be handled in 
I style. First Class is one of 
.1 the ways to handle 
f starvation. Sure, and add 
I on some caviar. • 

ei" 
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ANIL DHARKER 


A conspiracy of silence 

There is an acute absence of real information on the 
implications of the Mandal report 



‘7 have been on the national political 
j scene from the time of Pandit J awahar- 
lal Nehru. If / hud wanted to be Prime 
Minister, I would have succeeded Pan¬ 
dit ji. The point is, / don't want to he 
PM." 

—Biju Patnaik, Orissa chief minister 

would like very much." 

—Chandra Shekhar, Janata Dal lead- 
er, on being asked if he would like to 
become Prime Minister 

These gentlemen 
were speaking in 
Delhi about their 
concern for self- 
immolating stu¬ 
dents. Did the stu¬ 
dents, busy mak¬ 
ing human torches 
of themselves to 
make V.P. Singh 
I see the light over the Mandal Commis 
I Sion recommendations, realise what 
I strange torch-bearers Messrs Patnaik 
and Chandra Shekhar made? But they 
weren’t the only ones. Another torch 
bearer was Devi Lai, whose conscien 
ce was so bruised over what was hap 
pening to the students that he resigned 
his parliamentary seat. “I am writing,' 
his resignation letter began, “with 
i deep distress and heartfelt anguish 
i over the way our young boys and girls, 
even in their early teens, are sacrific 
ing their dear lives by self-immolation, 
consuming poison or otherwise.” 

How did Devi Lai further express 
solidarity with the agitating students? 
He sent in goons hired by his favourite 
son, Om Prakash Chautala, to Delhi 
According to a report in The Indepen 
dent, the Bombay paper 1 work for, 
“Young men armed to the teeth with 
pitchforks, spears, lathis, acid bulbs 
and country-made rifles went on a 
rampage...They had come from the 
outlying areas of Delhi and Haryana.' 

The Bharatiya .Fanala Party (BJP) 
of L.K. Advani expressed its concern 
too. Mr Advani said, “The govern 
ment is displaying insensitivity to the 
extreme and twafying phenomenon 


of self-immolation by seveial stu¬ 
dents,” and went on a rath yatra from 
Somnath to Ayodhya. He wasn’t 
bothered that violence followed in his 
wake. Not anti-Mandal violence, but 
the communal kind. In a country 
going up in flames, he was adding his 
own little fires. 

Rajiv Gandhi’s party didn’t say 
much, preferring action to words. A 
report by The Independent's Delhi 
special correspondents, Smita Gupta 
and Vidya Subramaniam, quoted in¬ 


telligence reports pointing to “the 
direct involvement of senior Congress¬ 
men in the agitation...The reports 
have identified Congress(I) MPs P.R. 
Kumaramangalam and llarish Rawat 
as the chief forces behind the students’ 
Equality Front, and east Delhi’s 
strongman H.K.L. Bhagat and e.x- 
MPs Sajjan Kumar and Jagdish Tytler 
as the financiers of the agitation.” 
Most of these characters have been 
mentioned in connection with the 1984 
anti-Sikh riots in Delhi. They have. 


V.P. Slng’i’8 portrait is now being garlanded by deprived people as their first 
real champion after Babasaheb Ambedkar. There wouldn’t be too many 
garlands if it were known that only 40.000 jobs were being reserved 











you could say, the requisite experi¬ 
ence. 

What about the man in the eye of 
the storm himself? V.P. Singh was 
maintaining an obstinate silence. Talk 
to me, he was saying to the students, 
but my mind is made up. 

There is a certain piece of informa¬ 
tion he could have given out to them. 
Had he used this in his address to the 
nation on television, it is certain to 
have reached all the agitating students 
all over the country. The relevant in- 
fonnation was this: the Mandal Com¬ 
mission's far-rcaching recommenda¬ 
tions have been considerably diluted 
by the government. It has been 
announced that these will not apply to 
states which don't want to implement 
them, to science and defence estab¬ 
lishments, nor to educational institu¬ 
tions. After all the watering-down, the 
reservations now apply to only about 
40.0(K) jobs in the central government. 
Is that small number worth all the 
agitations, all the violence and all 
those immolations? 

So why did V.P. Singh keep mum? 
Because to announce that his pro- 
Mandal reforms were so feeble would 




Devi Lai’s conscience was so bruised over what was happening to the 
students that he resigned his parliamentary seat He further expressed 
solidarity with the agitating students by sending in goons hired by his 
favourite son, Om Prakash Chaulala. to Delhi 


have been certain to thwart his main 
purpose, which was to get \otcs ol the 
Other Backward ( lasses and the Sche¬ 
duled Castes and Tribes. People tell 
you that V'.P. Singh’s portrait is now 
being garlanded by these deprived 
people as their first real champion af¬ 
ter Baba.saheb Ambedkar. There 
wouldn’t be too many garlands if it 
were known that there were only 
40,(XX) jobs being reserved. 

The other political parties knew 
V.P. Singh was trapped into silence. 
So they were going to do their best to 
exploit the situation for their ow n poli¬ 
tical ends: for Devi Lai, Chandia 
Shekhar and Co. of the Naiumal 
Front to serve their personal ambi¬ 
tions; for the BJP and the C\)ngress(l) 
for their political ones. 

The absence of real infoimation to 
the students was total. Lake another 
example. Akhilesh Pandey is a 17- 
year-old student currently battling for 
his life in Boniba.Cs Jaslok Hospital. 
Some days ago, he tried to immolate 
himself in Gw'alior, depressed over the 
job quotas and depressed, especially, 
about the fate of Rajeev Gosw^ami. 
“When he heard about the death of 
Rajeev Goswami,” his father said, 
“things went out of control." As it 
happens, Rajeev Goswami of Delhi, 
the first student to have immolated 
himself, isn’t dead, at least when this 
is being written. He certainly wasn't 
dead when Pandey tried to kill himself 
“depressed over Goswami's death”. 

Tliat says something about our tele¬ 
vision and radio, and says even more 


about our press. Ihe conspiracy of j 
silence on this question, so \ilal to the j 
self-interest of politicians and their , 
political parties, envelops the press ! 
too. With one or at most iwo honour- j 
able e.xccptions, no newspaper has ; 
bothered to tell the tacts of the diluted | 
job quotas. It wouldn't serve their i 
purpose. After all, the press too has j 
been agitating against Mandal. Didn't - 
the Indian Express edit('nali> exhort J 
students to take to the •itreels well ; 
before they actually did so ’ Of course, ] 
it added a rider: agitate peacefully, i. 
That's so much wishful thinking, tven | 
Mahatma Gandhi, in a largely non- j 
violent climate, couldn't control the j 
crow'ds. The Times of India has writ- j 
ten its longest editorials on this one 
subject, not once but three times, j 
Some papers have even doctored the | 
news to suit their purpose. And ulti- : 
mately, not one paper has asked the 
students to call off their agitation. 

Why the torrent of opinion and the 
silence on facts? I have no figures, but 
the viciousness ot the anti-Mandal 
campaign in the press makes me won- I 
der: are all journalists upper caste? 
And is there a—perhaps sub¬ 
conscious—caste bias at work? 

It's not often that politicians of all 
hues and the media of all colours are 
on one side of the fence. When that 
has finally happened, you see the 
frightening results. And the victim is 
truth, and the victim is our country . • 


Anil Dharker is Editor (New Projects) at the 
Tirres of India Group of Newspapers in Bomi>ay. 
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Runn ing amok 

Tihar Jail prisoners make an abortive attempt to escape 



DKLUl 


Uvcn as the anti- 
reservaiion agitation 
raged in the capital, 
another kind of not¬ 
ing claimed nine lives 
in Delhi’s Tihar Jail 
last week. Three con- 
\iets and six underl- 
I'lals were shot dead 
and over a hundred prisoners and staff 
injured in what was the high-security 
prison’s worst ever jail-break attempt. 

The prisoners, who tore down 
several walls and broke through iron 
gate.s by blasting them with gas cylin¬ 
ders, reached the outer wall of the 
heavily-guarded prison before being 
overpowered by the Tamil Nadu Spe¬ 
cial Police battalion and the prison 
guards. Over a thousand rampaging 
prisoners came threateningly close to 
entering the high security area, where 
JKLF militants, including Yasin 
Malik, are being held. Said a jail 
officer, who escaped with a couple of 
lathi blows on his back “Not in all my 
ten years in I’ihar have we witnessed 
anything like this. Tor a while, it was 
as if the prisoners had taken over, and 
they would soon be free in the 
streets." Lye-witnesses reveal that 
even those pnsoneis who had not 
engineered the jail-break attempt sud¬ 
denly felt that freedom was close at 
hand, and joined the noting. 

It all began with a feeble excuse. 
Investigations reveal that the escape 
attempt had been planned in advance 
and the schemers had waited for the 
right moment. The opportunity 
came in the early hours of Friday, 5 
October, when Hari Singh, a convict 
serving a lilc term, died in one of the 
jaiTs barracks. As the news spread 
through Central Jail number one, 
belligerent prisoners started shouting 
that the authorities had deliberately 
neglected the prisoner, and that the 
attending doctor had illuwcd hin- to 
die. 7he police point out that llaii 
Singh was a sm.tck addict, who fre¬ 
quently .suffered severe bouts of 
asthma, and that the prison di ctor 
rushed to his side minutes after the 
prisoner complained of uneasiness. 
Thirty minutes later, Singh, who had 


been convicted tor armed dacoity, was 
declared dead. 

According to H P. Kumar, inspec- 
toi-geneial, prisons, the tioubic that 
ttilhnved had nothing to do with 
Singh's death. .After the dead body 
was placed on the jail's efuikkar 
(lourulabout) for inspection by a sub- 
diMsional magistrate, two cornicts of 
the notorious Bahbu Tyagi gang, Ka- 
lan Mehta and Balbir, instigated their 
fellow-inmates at the breakfast table 
to take the pnson authorities ti) task 
Before the prison guards realised what 
was happening, tlie conMcls, serving 
in the lan^ar (dining area), were 
sprinkling vegetable oil on a pile of 
blankets and setting them abla/e. Ln- 
tenng the kitchen, they grabbed cylin¬ 
ders, hurled them against the iron 
gates and threw' the huriimg blankets 


r: I 


cylinder exploded next to it. 

An entire hall alio ii of the Tamil 
Nadu Special Police (orce and the 
pi Ison guards lUshcd in as the alarm 
was sounded But it was impossible to 
curb the swelling rnob. which had 
broken through fiuii cells, one short of 
the special secuntv .ire.i where the 
.fKLF militants were hnlged. The 
police said that the women’s cell 
(number three) had also been 
stormed, and several women 
mi>lested, belore the b.itt.ilion eould 
swing inti^ action. !iut. despite using 
leaigas shells and lathis, the police 
were unable to control the bedlam, 
w hicli lasted some h\e In airs 

IJesides keeping the secuiily forces 
at bay, warring factions of prisoners 
attacked each other, causing an unpre 
cedented bloodbath Police sav thev 



Injured prisoners being rushed to hospital: overpowered 


on them to cause a scries of explo- 
j sions. The prisoners ran amok, with 
j more and more of them joining in as 
ffiur successive prison walls were 
breached with iron pipes, uprooted 
from the cells. The iron gate near the 
kitchen area, which seemed impregn¬ 
able till a while ago, was reduced to a 
mass of mangled metal when a gas 


weie forced to fire 26 rounds, mostly 
at inmates on fop of the bai racks, 
before the situation coiiUI be brought 
under control around 12.30 pm. But 
not before nine people had been killed 
and over a hundred others injured. 

Throughout the day, cars and 
ambulances were used to evacuate the 
wounded. Many of them had been 
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hurt by bricks and pieces of glass that 
were being hurled about to ward off 
the prison staff and policemen. Police 
say that 76 of the injured belonged to 
the jail staff and the security forces. 
Defending the battalion’s decision to 
open fire, inspector general, Kumar 
says: “They (the prisoners) just had to 
break the .ast wall to come out of the 
jail> and on to the main Mari Nagar 
rOad. Only then did the special force 
open fire." 

Sources m the home ministry admit 
that the rioting would not have taken 
on such devastating proportions had 
the prison not been overcrowded. 
Oiiginally, the high>security jail was 
built to house 1,000 prisoners—on the 
day of the jailbreak, there were 2,035 
inmates, 185 of them women, in Cen¬ 
tral Jail number one alone. 

“Every jail has its own history of 
jail-breaks, but this would have been 
something of a record, had it work¬ 
ed." says a Tihar staffer. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, the government is just not giving 
the jiiil’s expansion as much priority as 
it should." The jail manual stipulates 
that haidcnifd criminals and convicts 
should be housed'separately from the 
underirials. "IJut that is not possible 
due to the tremendous .pressure on 
space." he adds. 

In recent years, there was only one 
major jail-break attempt at Tihar be¬ 
fore this. Charles Sobhraj, the noto¬ 
rious international criminal, had 
escaped his high-security cell after 
conniving with corrupt jail staff. The 
jail's security was considerably beefed 
up after the Sobhraj incident, and it 
was further tightened during the In¬ 
dira Gandhi murder trial, when Sikh 
militants were brought here. “It is 
only because the prison is to some 
extent water-tight that the plans of the 
prisoners were foiled," says a home 
ministry official. 

An inuuirylnto the jail hot, headed 
by Ashok Kumar Banerjee, a retired 
IPS officer, will go into the details of 
the incident and suggest preventive 
measures. Meanwhile, to make up for 
the gaping holes in the walls, three 
additional CRPF battalions are guard¬ 
ing Tihar jail, and the inmates will not 
be allowed out of their cells until full 
security is restored. “Our main sus¬ 
pect, Rajan Mehta, is dead, and his 
accomplice, Balbir, is seriously in¬ 
jured,” says a jail official. “We are 
hoping that the inquiry will nican that 
more attention i.s paid to making Tihar 
the high-security fortress it is reputed 
to be." • 
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Tikait aiklressing the Boat Club rally: promialng violence ! 

The BKU bluster 

i 

Kisans upstage students in the anti-reservation agitation j 



The belligerence | 
continued. And so i 
did the firings, the j 
lathicharges and the { 
attempted self- j 
immolations, as the ; 
anti-reservation stir > 
rocked the capital for 1 
the sixth consecutive \ 


week. i 

But as time wore on, political par- j 
ties, especially the Congress(l), and j 
hoodlums took over what was pre- | 
dominantly a students’ movement, j 
This became clear from incidents of ; 
mass lootings in Palam Vihar and | 
Shakarpur. both strongholds or Con- ; 
gress(l) stalwarts Sajjan Kumar and 
H.K.L. Bhagat respectively. Police : 
officers say that the violence in the ; 
two areas had been sparked off by ; 
known Congress supporters. j 

More pronounced was the new- ■ 
found prosperity of the movement, ! 
which was ostensihi, being flooded 1 
with funds from different quarters. 
Stickers screaming, "Don’t blame me. 

I didn’t vote VP", were being offered 
to car drivers free of cost by the 
students lat every crossing, printed 
shirts and kurtas proclaiming, “The 
gods must be crazy. They made VP", 
and “VP Singh is injurious to the i 
nation’s health",were being sported by I 
every other agitator. And, during the 
six-day blockade at the crossing adja¬ 
cent to the Ail India Institute of 
Medical Sciences, a full-fledged kitch¬ 
en had come up to feed the students. 


"A lot of money is being pumped into j 
the agitation, obviously by political i 
paities capitalising on the situation. It | 
is no longer in the students' hands" [ 
vaid a Delhi administration official. ] 

Thai the students had been pushed 1 
to the back seal in their own move- j 
ment. was evident from the much- i 
touted anti-reservation rally on 2 i 
October. Though conceived as a joint * 
rally of students. farmers and 
urban intellectuals, the gathering 
turned out to be nothing more than an 
aggressive show of strength bv Mahen- 
dra Singh Tikail, the leader of the 
Bharatiya Kishan i.nion (BKU). 
Weeks had gone into contacting stu¬ 
dent leaders all over the country for 
the rally. On the final day, however, 
students were hardly to be seen. 
Dominating the scene were an esti¬ 
mated 35,()(K) farmers who had come 
from neighbouring Haryana and the 
rest from Uttar Pradesh, As a senior 
Delhi police officer put it, “Tikait 
could have hardly managed to get the 
crowd himself. Obviously somebody 
of Devi l al’s stature has pulled strings 
to get 35,()()0 people from Haryana.’' 

Armed to the teeth with spears, 
pitch-forks and lathis, the volatile 
crowd was spoiling for a fight. As 
nervous police personnel watched 
from the sidelines, the city intellec¬ 
tuals —former ambassador to the US 
Dr Karan Singh, former foreign* 
secretary S.K. Singh, the eminent 
lawyer, L.M. Singhvi, and the litter¬ 
ateur, Amrita Prilam—were persi.s- 
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tently booed and shouted down 
Amrita Pritam, the last of the group to 
speak* bore the brunt of the crowd’s 
ire. I'tred of the ‘sane’ speeches on 
how the Mandal Commission was 
fragmenting the counliy. the volatile 
crowd snatched the mike away from 
her and shouted for the BKIJ supre¬ 
mo, Mahendra Singh Iikait. 

And. Tikail didn’t disappoint them. 
In keeping with the mood of the crowd 
which jeered evervtime Mahatma 
Gandhi was mentioned, Tikait ex¬ 
horted them to burn every MP and 
ML A. What is the point in setting 
yourself on fire. If you have to die this 
way then first immolate all MPs and 
MLAs." the farmer leader thundered 
and his followers listened with atten¬ 
tion “Give us the run of the country 
for only one month and all problems 
will be solved,” he shouted, and the 
crowd cheered lustily. 

As was to be expected, the rally 
ended with two water tankers being 
burnt, shops being looted and three 
people, including a policeman, being 
killed in firing. “We have had enough. 
Anti-social elements have taken over 
the city. We are not going to allow 
anymore of this,” said the police 
commissioner of Delhi, Vijay Karan, 
addressing an impromptu press con¬ 
ference after the violence. 

With the agitation slipping out of 
their hands, the Anti-Mandal Com¬ 
mission Forum, which had been 
spearheading the movement, im¬ 
mediately distanced itself from the 
farmers' lobby. “The trouble with the 
BKU is that they talk more about 
themselves and less about the Mandal 
Commission.” said a student leader. 
The students—some of whom were 
literally in tears at the way the demon¬ 
stration went—fear that public sym¬ 
pathy might wear thin. 

Besides blockades all over the city 
and no DTC services for days on end, 
the hapless Delhite had to face acute 
water shortage as the anti-reservation 
frenzy spread to the adjacent states. 
Many parts of Delhi went without 
water for two days as the agitalionists 
in Haryana diverted water from the 
western Yamuna canal, which contri¬ 
butes 20 per cent of the city’s water 
supply. 

In the still hazy scenario with 
students, politicians and aggrcfsive 
farmers jumping onto the anti-Mandal 
bandwagon, one thing is clear; the 
anti-reservation stir is going hay'vire. 
And the toll is rising and the suicides 
becoming bizarre. • 
imnuUn/Nr^^^ 


Cheers fo r V.P. 

The DMK holds a massive rally in support of the 
Centre's quota policy 


i '"' - " \ The north is north 

and the south is 
south While India, 
north of the Vin- 
dhyas, is burning in 
protest against the 
Union geuernment’s 
T.\MILNADI’ rcseivation policy, 

mmmmmmmmmmmmm Tamil Nadu, dowri 

south, IS re)oicing over the Centre’s 
decision to implement the Mandal 
Commission's recommendations 
Last month. Madras hosted a mas- 
sis e rally, attended by a galaxy of 


The i.ill>- held on Ih Septeniher— 
was limed to coincide with a numher 
of important dates associated with the 
DMK, the birth anniversaries o\ the 
late C'.N. Annaduiai, founder ol the 
DMK (15 Septeinher). and Ramas- 
wamy Pariyai, a rationalist leformcr 
and lounder of the Dravidar Ka/ha- 
gain, a precursor to the DMK (In 
September), and the DMK's founda¬ 
tion day il7 September). And VP. 
Singh gralefullv accepted Kariina- 
nidhi's invitation to be the star attrac¬ 
tion at the rally, though he was due in 








' 1 ^ 


The rally in Madras: all for Mandal 

National Front leaders and thousands 
of DMK followers in support of Prime 
Minister V.P. Singh’s quota policy. 
And the meeting, personally addres¬ 
sed by Singh and N.T. Rama Rao, the 
former chief minister of Andhra 
Pradesh '»nJ the chairman of the 
National Front, boosted the be- 
.eagucred PM’s morale, who has come 
under relentless fire from the anti- 
reservalionists in northern India. 


Madras again on 22 September to 
attend a meeting of the National 
Integration Council. ‘T am grateful to 
Mr Karunanidhi that in this .struggle 
he came forward to lend support,” 
remarked the PM. 

Touching a Dravidian chord, Singh 
announced: “The dreams of the great 
Anna, Periyar and Ambcdkar have all 
come true with the implementation of 
the Mandal Commission report .” The 
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leaders dh the podium and the crowd 
Iu>.tily cheered Smgh\ statement. 

Ill lact, there could be no better 
platform for Sinuh than the one 
offered bv Karunaiudhi to declare 
with a hill measiiie o! assertion that 
Ins ^oveimiicnt was not goinjj to 
budge an inch tiom its 7 August 
declaration which brought alive the 
Mandal issue and plunged the counlrv 
into a crisis. ‘It is a decision impelled 
by our conscience: i! is a fullilmeni ol 
our commitment to (»ur people,' said 
the Pi line Minister 

Kaiunamuhi presented V.P. Singh a ' 
silver leplica of the niiiwiiir temple 1 
and went on to explain tlie svmbohsni ! 
behind the gesture karuiianidhi told : 
the gathering that soon .dtei cimnng 1 
to pi>wer last \car, he lenosaled the j 
famous ririivaur temple car that had j 
been King irnniobile lor ahtiut a dc* ; 
cade. In a similar manner, e.xplained j 
Kiiiiinanidhi. it was \'.P Singh who i 
bought the Manila! rocommciulations i 
that had been kept Iro/cn tor 10 years | 

I he National I loiu and DMK lead ! 
.ers utilised this oppoitiiiiit> to launch 
a tirade against the C ongiessi I), and ! 
especiallv against its president. Kajiv ! 
Ciandhi V.P Singh said ihat Rajiv ; 
had lost his light to continue as the ■ 
leader of t!ie (J|:)position in the Lok i 
Sabha. as most ot his paity Ml As and i 
MPs fiom the south weie supjM>rling ; 
the Centre’s move while he was cam- j 
paigning against it. 

But oigiiiusing a pro-reservation i 
rally in Madras was no great achieve- j 
meml. Tamil Navlii had inoncered the i 
pro-reseivalh^n movement in the early ! 
part of this ceniuiv when the .Uistice 
Party came into being. I he party 
vociferously campaigned against 
'Brahmin domination’ in education 
and administration and ihc fust ‘com- 
nnina! government order'was issued in 
this slate (then knovvn as the Madias j 
Presidency). It provided for a com- 
partniental reservation to ensure 4? 
per cent of the jobs for non-Brahmin 
Hindus and 17 per cent for the 
Brahmins. Muslims and Anglo- 
Indians too got 17 per cent each, and 
the backward classes (now- known as 
the Scheduled Castes) were given 
eight per cent. 

Since then. Brahmins m the state 
have always been at a disadvantage 
and the backward castes have ruled 
the roost. ISo Tamil Nadu would re¬ 
main V.P. Singh's strong bastion in 
the quota controversy, even if every 
other part were to go up in flames. • 
R. B^mgwsn Sk^Msdras 
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Fatal 

attraction 

What drove Mukesh Aggarwal to 
commit suicide? 


I n the best tradi¬ 
tions of Hindi 
cinema, it be¬ 
gan with a tcle- 
phonic r o- 
mance. Rekha, the 
dusky sex symbol of 
the Bombay film in¬ 
dustry wanted to be 
married. And desig¬ 
ner-friend Bina 
Ramani was obliging 
enough to provide 
the number of a De¬ 
lhi-based eligible 
bachelor. The fact 
that the portly figure 
at the other end was 
the star-struck owner 
of Hotline, Mukesh 
Aggarwal, ensured 
I that it was strictly no 
. contest. The couple 
i married after a whirl- 
j wind courtship, and 
; the air of the farcical 
that surrounded the 
entire episode was 
compounded when 
Rekha spent her en¬ 
tire wedding night to 
quiz friends and ac¬ 
quaintances: "'Do 
you know who’s call- 
ing? It’s Rekha 
Aggarwal.” 

But less than seven months later, 
farce had turned into high tragedy as 
Mukesh Aggarwal hanged himself to 
death with Rekha’s duppatta in his 
Mehrauli farmhouse (on the outskirt.s 
of Delhi). The suicide note dated 13 
August (though Mukesh put an end to 
his life on 2 October) said that nobody 
was to blame for his death. But as far 
as friends, family and the general 
public was concerned, there was no 
doubt where the responsibility lay. 
With the wife, who had refused to sec 
him over the last few- months and had 
even served divorce papers on him a 
week or so before his death. 

The star had her defenders. Those 
who insisted that Aggarwal had had 
massive financial problen^s and 
couldn't take the pressure any more; 
and yet others who maintained that he 
had been manic-depressive anyway, 
having already attempted suicide ab¬ 
out six to seven times. But this was 
strictly a minority view. The conven¬ 


tional wisdom had it that Rekha had 
taken up with Aggarwal to satisfy a 
momentary whim and then dropped 
him when she discovered he was “too 
boring”, the high-strung business¬ 
man, who was madly in love—even 
besotted' with his star-wife, couldn't 
take the refection and preferred to die 
rather than face the humiliation of 
being projected as a loser. 

The family seemed to go along with 
this version, crying out at the crema¬ 
tion (at Nigambodh Ghat, Delhi), 
“Rekha gai chidhe mein. Hamare hete 
ko kha gayee. (Don’t talk about 
Rekha. She has destroyed our son.)” 
A wreath which didn't have the name 
of the sender was thrown away on the 
suspicion that it might have been sent 
by Rekha. Friends of Mukesh, includ¬ 
ing film star Deepti Naval who had 
flown down from Bombay for the 
funeral, chose not to speak to the 
press. But the animus against the wife 
was clear to even the most cursory 


observer. 

While this drama 
was being played out 
in Delhi, Rekha was 
in New York, where 
she was supposed to 
stage a show. News 
reached her soon 
enough through her 
lawyer, and the star 
cancelled her prog¬ 
ramme in the face of 
her bereavement. 
Delhi gossip had it 
that she had taken 
the next flight back 
to India and would 
come to the Aggar- 
wals* Civil Lines resi¬ 
dence to the with 
them in this hour of 
loss. But the star nev¬ 
er arrived and re¬ 
ports that she was in 
hiding in Bombay 
went uncorroborated 
as well. The Aggar- 
wals maintain that 
she is still in New 
York, and has not 
bothered to even 
condole them over 
the phone. Says Anil 
Gupta, Mukesh’s 
elder brother: “All 
we want is a sorry 
from her.” But even 
that was not forthcoming. 

B ut in the massive anti-Rekha cam¬ 
paign that follow'ed the suicide, 
everyone seemed to lose sight of the 
fact that by all accounts Mukesh 
Aggarwal had been emotionally unst¬ 
able even before his wife allegedly 
drove him to the brink. As far as 
business acumen goes there was no 
doubting his ability. Starting off with a 
small cycle repair shop. Mukesh 
graduated to making cycle lights which 
he supplied to Bhagirath Place. He 
walked to the market everyday for 
fear that the bus ticket would cut into 
his profits. His luck changed when he 
landed a contract from the New Delhi 
Municipal Corporation (NDMC). 
And Aggarwal celebrated by having 
his first big meal in a rc.staurant and 
riding back home in a taxi. 

From then on, he just got bigger 
and bigger, setting up a company 
called Fusebase, which manufactured 
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gas stoves and thefi diversified into 
television manufacture with Hotline. 
Around the time he mairied (at 37 
years) the turnover of his companies 
stood at Rs 35-4(1 crores, and he 
subinitled personal inci^me tax worth 
Rs 10 laklis every year. 

But whih* his business career un¬ 
folded without event, the same 
couldn't be said about his love-Iifc. In 
his rnid-lwcntics, Mukesh met and fell 
in love with a Delhi society itirl Kitty 
Malhan. Malhan seemed to recipro¬ 
cate his feelings initially, but some¬ 
thing went VMong somewhere aUmg 
the line. Nobody is tjuite sure wlial the 
matter was, but insiders have it that 
she ditched limi lor a him career. She 
didn't make it —though her younger 
sister J\oisna is nv>w making her debut 
in Rajiv Rai’s forthcoming release 

V /v/iWi/r/fn/- but her 
hetraval proxed too 
much for Mukesh 

and he tiled to kill - 

himscu. tevinj 

That's one version. 

M u k e s h ■ s e I d e i i——ry 

brother, however, in- L 

sists that the story ab- V^p 

out the suicide bid 

are completely un- 

true. Says Anil Gup- p ' '^8PI 

ta; "He just broke 

the TV screen one iTgR If 

day in frustration. ! ,’ll 

And a piece of glass i 

flew at him and cut : 

his wrist. So every- fc’" 

one thought he had k 

tried to kill himself. ; 

But It just wasn’t | f 

true." ; j 

What eve r t he 1 1 ut h 

of the matter, it was V I 

around this time that " * 'm 

Aggarwal met the vft U 

\me steadying influ- ' jl 

ence in his life: ;.jA JH 

Akash Bajaj. A di- 

V o r c e e with two ' B 

daughters. Akash S 

was nearly a decade H| 

older than Mukesh« 

but the two soon be- 
came the best of JgS^igmMmA 
friends. Current gos- " 
sip had it that she was |||||||||||||H 
his psychiatrist and 
that’s how the so- 
called affair began, 
but Bajaj strenuously 
rumours. 

She inetSrNn.w a few 
days after the funeral 
to record ■HHHHH 


straight: "I was never his analyst. Just 
because 1 have a doctor for a friend 
does not mean that I am ill. But I was 
very fond of him and with reason. He 
was one of the most generous caring 
and loving persons 1 have ever mcl." 

Shattered atler the event, yXkash 
denies that Mukesh was suicidal. Yes, 
he did attempt suicide several times, 
she admits, but that was only during 
recent months. 

But Bajaj has more to contend with 


stopping It. 

One story had it that Rckha and hci 
husband had arnxcti .it an aiirccmcnt 
when thrv got mairicd. Kckha, 
apparently, accepted the f.ict that 
Akash was a ilcar friend and would 
coiiiinuc to sec .Mukesh fJut she 
insisted that Bajaj keep <iw.i) Irom the 
Mchrauli larmh(»use. slu i,ould meet 
Aggarwal iU the ( imI I uks lamily 
lesiuence On two scp.ir.itc t^casions, 
however, when die ^tal called Ijlt 


was very fond of him and with reason. He 
was one of the most generous, caring and 
loving persons I have ever mef ’—Akash Bajaj 
(centre) with Deepti Naval 


than canards about the state of Aggar- | husband late at mghi. l:.i|a| picked up 
wal s mental health. A section ot the | the phone. Incensed at this, Keklia 
piess had it that she was the other ! filed for divorce, 
woman in the Rekha-.Mukesh mar- j fhis version ol events is somewhat 
nage. I'he nimoiirs began with the j suspect when one examines rhe evi- 
diseoveiy ol the note .Mukesh lett tor i deuce at hand Akash like the Aggar- 
his brother asking him to take care ot | wal family, was eomplelelv thrown 
Akash when he was gone. And once when riewsot the Rekha-Miikesh mar- 
thc gossip mill got going, there was no 1 riage broke But like the dignified lady 
—■ ■ I that she is, Bajaj 

very fond of him and with reason. He gracefully withdrew 

ne of the most generous, caring and 
arsons 1 have ever met**—Akash Bajaj 
(entre)withDMptiNaval 

Bitoar niorcTo 

VbJii I some business prob¬ 

lems." Akash’s com¬ 
pany Opus supplied 
gas stoves to Aggar- 
vval's outfit and she 
wanted to work out 
an airangement until i 
an alternate source of 
suppiv could be 
arranged But that 
was the last Bajaj 
saw of Mukesh. 

WP I August, 

.*h when ilistiawght 

^ ^ ^ Anil V T u p i a 

( M u k e s h' s 

HP brother) 

up to 

■■ . „ \ jMj that Ntukesh h.id at- 

^ ^ te!nj)le<1 suicide b\ 

'-^mL Bk taking an o*. crdt>sc 

JkliiiLliriiHB-.1 of sleeping pills. 
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R elations between Mr and Mrs 
Aiigaiwal had been deteriorating 
for a while. Soon things got to Nueh a 
pass that Rckha refused to take her 
husband s calls when he phoned her in 
Bombay. Miikesh was conMiieed that 
it was l'ar?.'na, Rekha's secretary, 
who was keeping them apart, and that 
if he met his wile things would soon be 
back U) normal 

Therefoic, he tlecided to fly to 
Bomha\, accomf^amed by his sistcr-m- 
law who was deputed to keep an eye 
on him so that he didn't do anything 
stupid in an emotional fit. Once there, 
the Aggarwals went straight to 
Rekha's house, only to be kept wail¬ 
ing for several hours, without the 
actiess making an appearance. Close 
friends of the family have it that 
Mukesh took the overdose in Rekha's 
house itself and had to be rushed to a 
nursing home. As soon as he had 
recovered he insisted on going hack to 
his wife’s house in a last-ditch effort to 
effect a rectincihation. This time, 
however, the security men would not 
even let him m. on instructions from 
their mistress.VMukesh sat down out¬ 
side her gale ami cried like a baby, but 
to no avail. He was forced to come 
back to Delhi, where he went even 
further into depression. The family 
maintains that the suicide bid took 
place in Delhi. But it was around this 
time that Akash entered the picture 
again Acci^rdmg to her. “His brother 
came to me totally shatteicd. and 
asked me to help them gel Mukesh 
hack to normal. My initial reaction 
was ‘this is a matter between husband 
and wife, how am 1 involved? But they 
insisted, so I went there and helped 
him by talking things over. He just 
wanted his wife back, and the family 
was trying to get to her." 

Ihev never succeeded in that 
attempt but Mukesh seemed to be 
getting better. * He started working 
again, and even got his factory —which 
had been burned down * repaired in 
9t) days time Noimal life seemed to 
have been lesumed with his signing 
cheques, giving instructions to his 
workers and getting back in control of 
his lifr. “Lven the day before he 
died,” discloses brother Anil Ciupta, 
“he had signed 50 cheques.” 

On the morning of 2 October, 
therefore, when Aggarwal insisted 
that he be ailowx*d to go to Mehrauli 
alone (he was never left alone because 
everyone was afraid he would harm 
himself), nobody thought very much 
• of it ‘111 be back for lunch,” he called 
out to his brother and drove off. 




And a couple of hours later was 
found hanging from the ceiling with 
Rekha's duppatta, with her photo¬ 
graph in his pocket, and two notes by 
his side. The one addressed to his 
brother created sonic misunderstand¬ 
ing as It spoke of Akash Bajaj. But 
Akash maintains that there was no¬ 
thing more to their relationship than 
friendship. ‘He knew I was alone in 
the world. I am divorced, my mother 
died some months ago, both my 
brothers are dead and I have two 
nieces and two daughters to look 



MukMh with Rckha: what 
happanad to thair leva? 


after. He just wanted to ensure that I 
would have someone to count upon as 
family ’ 

B ut in the spate of rumours which 
have been doing the rounds, truth 
is the first casualty. One version has it 
that Rekha tired of her husband when 
she discovered that he didn't have as 
much money as she thought he would. 
Another story is that the star wanted 
her husband to open a joint account 
with her to help her with income tax 
problems. He balked at that and the 
lady opted out. Yet anothci version is 
that Mukesh Aggarwal commited 
suicide because of money problems. 

The last version is debunked by 
both family and friends. Even if he did 
have money problems, they say, it was 
no leason for him to kill himself. He 
hud built up a bu.sincss empire from 


scratch and there was no reason why 
he couldn't attempt a repeat. Also, no 
matter how grave the financial crisis, 
he certainly wasn’t on the verge of 
bankruptcy. 

The family also discounts the notion 
that Kekha married him for his 
money. Says Anil (lupla: “She has so 
much of mimey and property of her 
own. Why should she marry Mukesh 
for money? Thai is being unfair to 
her. ’ And what lends credence to the 
denial is the fact that Aggarwal to the 
last believed that his wife loved him 
and It was only other people who were 
creating misunderstandings between 
them. Says Akash Bajaj: “He was 
convinced that she loved him as much 
as he loved her ami that once he met ; 
her face to face all their problems | 
would be over ” 1 

Once the initial bitterness woie off, I 
however, a new villain of the piece i 
emerged: Rekha's secretaiv I ar/ana i 
“It was Far/.ana who eiealctl all the i 
trouble. She woiiidn'f even let her i 
attend her husband’s phone calls, ’ ; 
alleges Anil | 

But win did Rekha let her seciet.ii v | 
call the shots? 

“She has no fneruls, no loinpanv." 
explains Gupta. “So, olniouslv when ! 
somebody is so close as i.j siav wnh , 
her and even sleep with hei, she is not . 
an oidinary person." 

Par/ana. appaientlv, relused to let 
the husband-wife relationship devcli^p j 
foi feai th.it her imporlanee would he | 
reduced in the scheme of things. 
“She’d keep telling Rekha, ‘v»hi are , 
Rekha. you are not an ordinalv per- | 
son, how can you keep going to Delhi - 
to sec your husband'. Slie would | 
always be trying to create trouble j 
between the two by insisting that | 
Miikcsli had been rude to her," savs | 
Anil Gupta. | 

Ciupta, however, refuses to blame j 
the actress for his brother’s late: “1 i 
blame my brother for marrying her," I 
he says. “But I must add that there is 1 
no humanity in that woman. Until 
now she hasn’t even bothered to call 
and say that she is sorry. Surely this 
proves that she is guilty " 

But in the end, Rekha may well be 
the worst loser. If family sources are 
to be believed, Mukesh had made a 
will which excluded the actress com¬ 
pletely. But the monetary loss, though 
much is being made of it, is the least of 
her problems. Whatever the extent of 
her culpability, it1l be a long time 
before the actress comes anywhere 
near being a public favourite again. • 
Smitw GoBwami/New tMM 
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the three legends Raj 
Kapoor, Dev Anand 
and Dilip Kumar only two 
took to film-making. And 
now it is the turn of Dilip 
Kumar to join the gang. 

The lucky p^-oducer who 
managed to convince Dilip 
to direct a film is none 
other than Sudhakar 
Bokade of Izzatdar fame in 
which Dilip played a cen¬ 
tral character. 

Nothing has been final¬ 
ised though, and even the 
obviously-excited producer 
is maintaining a tight- 
lipped silence on the mat¬ 
ter. People cIo.se to the 
camp, however, insist that 
this is just another ploy to 
generate curiosity. 

TThere’s nobody quite 
like Sattee Shourie—no not 
even in the big bad film in¬ 
dustry. 

After calling director 
Anil Sharma her beta and 
saying she was like a 
mother to him, the lady 
went a bit overboard. 

While having a heated 
argument with Anil over 
something regarding 
Farishtay, she lost her tem¬ 
per and slapped him hard. 

She then proceeded to 
borrow a page from Nirupa 
Roy and started crying, 
profusely apologising all 
the while for her be¬ 
haviour. 

While Anil himself was 
too stunned to react, unit 
members of the film re¬ 
mained unimpressed with 
her histrionics and insisted 
that while her slap was 
all too real, her tears were 
definitely of the crocodile 
variety. 

IS. Subhash, the man 
who discovered Kimi 
Katkar and in the process 
won the gratitude of the 
entire male population in 
town, has signed another 
Kimi Katkar lookalike for 
his latest film Naachnewale 
Gaanewale. 

The girl is none other 
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though Karishma has just 
signed one film opposite 
Salman Khan, Babita, in 
the manner of numerous 
other star mamas before 
her, has already started 
chalking out grandiose 
plans for her career. And 
has, in the process, showed 
herself to be quite adept at 
old industry games like 
manipulating dates and 
prices for her star daughter. 

DMp Kumar a new role 


Surely she wouldn’t like 
to see her prize hen back 
home with a bad case of | 
burnout. 

^^hakti Kapoor, cele¬ 
brated loudmouth, 
seems to be going through a 
bad patch. And his com¬ 
plexes are showing up a bit 
too often. At the Salman- 
Naghma starrer BaaghFs 
cassette release function, 






Klml Katkar aasNy raplacad 

than Sunil Dutf $ discovery 
Sheeba who will be seen 
first in Dutt’s Yeh Aag Kab 
Bujhegi. Possessing the 
same cat eyes, sensuous 
mouth and oomph as 
Kimi Katkar, Sheeba is 
well on her way to becom¬ 
ing the next sex symbol. 

And now that the Farhas 
and Sonams are out of the 
reckoning, there's no stop¬ 
ping Sheeba. 

w. a mother as avari¬ 
cious as Babita, 

Karishma Kapoor 
should have no problems 
adjusting to the ways of the 
film world. For even 


But isn’t Bi v*>ita being a 
trifle hasty, doing too much 
too soon? 

Shaktl Kapoor too many 



the compere had left the 
stage to call someone with 
the mike in his hand, so, 
producer Nitin Manmohan 
loudly yelled across to 
Shakti asking him to come 
on stage. 

And Shakti just refused 
I to budge. He folded his 
arms and dug his heels in 
and insisted that his name 
should be announced over 
the mike. And he went up 
on stage only after that w^as 
done. 

You can't blame him 
really. It can't be much fun 
being on the wrong side of 
despaft. NoTilyttiVtio girls 
no iiqpor either, ^ght 
l^hakti? • ' ’ - * Si 






























Shashi Kapoor defends his 
multi-crore venture 


T hey are all getting ready to attend my 
funeral," he chuckles. "But, I’m not 
ready to die as yet." So, why does every¬ 
one think that Shashi KafK)or is on the 
verge of bankruptcy, has mortgaged his 
house and has become an alcoholic? Simple. The release 
oi Ajooba, Kapoor’s much-talked about film (co-produced ! 
with the Russians), is taking time. And an industry that 
revels in making prophecies of doom was quick to suggest I 
that the end was in sight for the portly 
Explains an amused Kapoor: "It 
makes for good copy, doesn’t it? Sup¬ 
pose Shashi Kapoor made a multi- 
crore film well within its budget and 
time-frame, what would be left to 
write about? Who would be bothered 
with this fat, 50-year-old, ugly man, 
otherwise?" Well, actually Kapoor is 
52, but despite the fact that the (mce- 
famous drawl is today almost as thick 
as the waistline, there are still plenty 
of female fans to swear undying love 
for him. And even, in the case of one 
smitten creature in faraway London, 
send him a parcel of underwear from 
Marks and Spencer every six months, 
keeping unerring track of that ever-expanding girth. j 
But Kapoor’s past caring about his weight; what is j 
uppermost in his mind these days is Ajooba. And, one j 
presumes, the almost one-year delay in its release, Kapoor i 
attributes it to a variety of reasons: “Tc/i to film industry } 
hain, yahan sood pe sood hota hain. (This is the film I 
indnstry. Here we pay interest upon interest.) Then there ! 
are date problems, star dates, studio dates.*' S 

Whatever the reasons, Ajooba, slated to be in produc¬ 
tion for 18 months, was 30 months in the making. And 
Kapoor now hopes to sell the film, made at a cost of Rs 
8-10 crores, at Rs 85 lakhs per territory—a price guaran¬ 
teed to make every distributor break out in a rash. Shashi, 
for his part, is confident about the chances of his film: 
^'Ajooba will grt^s more than a crore-and-a-half per icrri- | 
tory. After all, it has special effects, magic, fantasy, col- 1 
our, a parrot, a cockroach, even Amitabh Bachchan ’ i 
What’s more, an Amitabh Bachchan who seems to have ' 
recovered his box-office magic if Aaj Ka Arjun is anything j 
to go by. 

But the box-office has its own logic. And if Ajooba fails 
to draw in the crowds, Shashi Kapoor could be in big, big 
trouble. For, the film is a de ficit release: trade jargon for a 


actor-producer. 
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movie which depends on box-office profits—not just terri¬ 
tory sales alone—to break even. Kapoor doesn't seem to 
be suffering from nerves, though. Or, if he is, he certainly 
doesn't show it. i am a great fatalist," he says. ^^Agarfilm 
ko chalna hai, to chalegi.** And if it doesn't? “Well then," 
comes the wry response, “no more China Garden for me." 

Right now, however, he can afford to play magnani¬ 
mous. A lady enters the restaurant—yes, China Garden, 
where this interview is being conducted—with a group of 
friends, and makes her way straight to Kapoor's table to 
touch his feet. She is a distant relative and Shashi booms in 
his Prithviraj Kapoor voice: '"Khush raho, khush raho (Be 
b^PPy* ^ h^Ppy) '' It is the lady's birthday and she has 
brought her friends out for lunch. Kapoor summons the 
maitre d* as soon as his relative departs. “Bill their amount 
to my account," he instructs. “Tell her it’s a birthday treat 
from an old uncle." 

W hile the industry has all but written off Ajooba, 
Kapoor is busy preparing for the film's (it is slated 
for a Diwali release) charity premieres, the first of which 
will be for cancer relief—the disease Jennifer Kendell- 
Kapoor, Shashi's wife, died of. He's aware that the indus¬ 
try has dubbed Ajooba his “death wi.sh”, but as he says: 
“They said the same thing when I made Junoon in '79, 
Kalyug in ’81, 36 Chowringhee Lane in '82, Vijeta in '83 
and Vtsav in '85. And this makes it Death Wish VI, right?" 

Death wish or not, Kapoor iiasn’t had it terribly easy 
during the making of the film. True, all the artistes— 
Amitabh Bachchan, Rishi Kapoor, Shammi Kapoor, Dara 
Singh. Tej Sapru. Dimple Kap'dia and Sonam (after some 
initial problems)—worked without payment. (Though, 
says Shashi, Bachchan now has the rights of the Delhi-UP 
territory.) But there were other problems. First, with the 
Russian co-director Gennady Vasiliev, “arising largely out 


of the language barrier". Then, there were three storms 
while shooting was on in Russia, and special effects cam¬ 
eraman Peter Perreira preferred to do other work when 
‘trick' scenes were being shot. “I feel cheated," says 
Kapoor, “but maybe Peter felt he had not been paid 
enough," 

Meanwhile Amitabh Bachchan postponed his dubbing 
for Ajooba because he wanted Aaj Ka Arjun to be released 
first. And then, there was the Hum shooting in Mauritius 
to concentrate on. “Amitji must also have had his own 
reasons," Kapoor concedes charitably, “but whenever he 
was on my sets, he was always yawning.” 

Amrish Puri, too, couldn't give dubbing dates. “Funny 
guy,” muses Shashi, “when I hadn't paid him, he was 
working for me. Now it’s vice versa." Then the after¬ 
thought: “Look, 1 don't want you to think that I’m crib¬ 
bing; it’s just that the film could have been released much 
faster." 

A film trade magazine, however, had it—much to 
Kapoor's horror—that Ajooba had already been released 
in Russia and had turned out to be a dismal flop. “Abso¬ 
lutely not," protests Shashi. “First of all, the film wasn't 
even completely shot when this report came up. 1 was still 
shooting the crab scene, Vanraj Bhatia hadn’t recorded 
the background music." What was shown in Russia were 
only a few scenes, and pleads Kapoor: “Aww, don’t give a 
dog a bad name and hang him. See the complete picture, 
all six songs, three hours of it." 

Of course, the ensuing ''Mahabharai with the distribu¬ 
tors" could well ensure that Kapoor cuts down the film to a 
more manageable length. But three hours, or two and a 
half, Ajooba will be on show soon enough. 

And then, as Kapoor puts it, “the audience will decide 
its fate". And Shashi Kapoor’s, for that matter. • 

MafhaAiymr/Bomlmy 
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The leak that creaks 


Especially when the regime seeks to distort the truth 


0 " ‘It was the best of 
leaks, it was the 
worst of leaks’. I am 
referring to the con¬ 
troversy over the 
official briefing of the 
_meeting of a sub¬ 
committee of the National Integration 
Council (NI(’) heki recently in Delhi. 

BJP leaders. I..K Advani and A.B. 
Vajpavee contend that decisions tir 
rcsniiiiions adopted at the sub¬ 
committee meeting were not to be re¬ 
leased to the press. There was a defi 
mte umlerstandmg among all partici¬ 
pants on this issue, they added. 

Yet. details of the delibeiations 
apfieared in the piess the \ery next 
morning I'lie leak' was, however, 
vciy visible Official spokesman 
I.Riim Mtihan Rao said that all that 
was done by him was liie tlislribinion 
of the copies of the meeting’s recom¬ 
mendations. He had not done any 
“briefing". 

According to ‘reliable sources'. 


some enthusiastic quarters’ m the 
home ministry were responsible for 
prepaiing the note and making 
arrangements for its distribution. 
They were made available to the press 
and copies weie kept in the duty room 
of the Press Information Bureau for 
rep<^rters on their last lound. 

One cannot blame the government 
for ^hi^ ‘open’ policy Aflci all. everv 
one IS interested in the meetings of the 
NIC in view of the ongoing eon- 
trovcisies over tlie Mandal o port an<I 
the Ram Janmahhoomi issue. What is 
highly objectionable, however, is the i 
obxious distortion of the actual pnv j 
cecihng^ which hati been done to '■ 
embarrass the Bharativa Jan.ila P.iity 

Initiall) It was reassuring to learn t 
that the BJP would abide by the cmirt 1 
ruling on the Ram Janmahhoomi- ! 
Babii M.isjid issue Mr L K.. Advani , 
reportedh told the meeting that his j 
ruth vaiKi was meant to diffuse com- i 
mimal tension. Most of the newspap- | 
ers Intel pi eleci this as a ‘climbdovsn' j 


A.B. Vajpayee (left) and L.K. Advani contend that decisions or resolutions 
adopted at the sub-committee meeting of the National Integration Council 
were not to be released to the press. Yet. it leaked and appeared in the press 

the very next morning 




on the part of the BJP. ; 

()bviousl\ egged on bv the hotheads j 
within its ranks, rhe BJP acted swiftly, | 
contradicted the official seisKin of the ! 
proceedings and decided to bo\cott j 
the NIC’ meeting in Madras. V<ijpa\ee i 
also resigned frimi the NK' Harmony ! 
Council. i 

Someone, cleaily, had doctored the j 
official press release. According to | 
M..I. Akbar. “the principal mforrna- | 
tion officer, who takes his i)rdcrs 
straight from the Prime Minister, dc- 
Iiberateh leaked the siorv". Said 
Chandra Shekhar, “SmaP minds can¬ 
not be expected to do big things." 

‘Leakv’ are part ami paretl of mod¬ 
ern politics but distiutecl leaks?' 

Caught and bowled j 

The \\,AS tucked av..!\ in a cor- I 
ner ol the sports page Ftwiiier union ; 
lailwtiv minister and senior mcc presi- : 
dent ot the Hoard ol Conirt)! for : 
('ncket m India (Bt'Cjg Madluivrao j 
Sci.ndia defeated B.N Dutt hv lb j 
votes to 15 in the elections bir the post « 
»'f the Bf'C'I preMvIenl ■ 

l^idn't the papers rejuni e.irher that 1 
Scindia would he contesting against j 
anollnr \icc {Resident. 1 S. Bindra? | 
What piornpled DuU, thv inLumbenl, ' 
lo eofitcst again' Hiough it is Asiad 
tunc, one vsishcd that the press had 
devoted more space to (he startling 
developments at India's richest and 
most impi'rtant spt'rts bodv. 

Some pafKfN did well, though. C'al- 
cutla's I'hf Jelcgtaph took the lead, 
rccaptunng the diama and the politics 
behind the elections I'he ser\ices’ and 
the railways representatives, obvious¬ 
ly, had been mstructed to vote for 
Scindia, and this nad lilted the issue in 
favour of the Civvahor prince. 

I he new selection committee under 
Bombay's Naicn Tamhane. appears to 
have more than one jokei'. The ear¬ 
lier committee had Raj Smgh Dungar- 
pur as the only non-lcst cricketer. 
The present one has Akash Lai. j 
another somebod> called Jcc|cbhov j 
and a nobody called Anand vShiikla! j 
G.R. Vishwanath is the only genuine j 
Test player. May Ciod help Indian | 
I cricket! i 
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BOOK EXTRACT 


1HE 

BOXWAUAH’S 

TALES 

Three stones front’a Calcutta executive as told 
to V.S. Naipaul 



A shok worked for an old 
Biitish boxwallah com¬ 
pany. The company itself 
had now been bought over 
bv one of the new genera¬ 
tion of super-rich Indian financiers 
and industrialists, much of whose busi¬ 
ness actiMty lay outside India 

Ashok's lirst story--he told me 
three stones in all—was of his attempt 
to get into marketing. 

*i made a number of false starts. 
The first was when I did commerce at 
the unisersity. Thai was what my 
parents w'anted me to do. I knew 
commerce wasn't for me, but 1 gritted 
my teeth and went ahead with it. 1 just 
scraped through the tinal exams, and 
that dented my self-confidence. Then 
I applied to join a management insti¬ 
tute. I did that because everybody else 
was doing it. Inevitably, I didn’t get 
in. 

“At that stage my father fixed me 
up with a chamber of commerce in 
Delhi. I was there for a year and a 
half. I came into contact with a num¬ 
ber of the industry barons for whom 
the chamber had been set up; but you 
also had a number of rustic indi¬ 
viduals. It gave me a fair idea of the 
halt-and-halt way things were in India. 
1 was drawing a pittance, 3(K) rupees a 
month, £15, but 1 was living in the 
house of an uncle, and didn’t have 
many expenses 

‘One day. at a middle-class party m 
Delhi, in Defence Colony, I met a Dr 
Malhotra. He was a portly man of 
middle height, in a dark-brown suit. 1 
asked him what he did, and h: said in 
an offhand way that he was the direc¬ 
tor of Imba. I asked him what Imba 
was, and he said if was the Institute of 
Management and Business Adminis¬ 
tration. It sounded familiar, but that 
was because many of these places have 




names that sound like that. Anyway, 1 
was teiribly impressed. He was a man 
in his mid-forties. I was m my early 
twenties. He looked very prosperous, 
and talked that way too. He was 
indifferent to me initially, no doubt 
seeing me as just another young man 
working somewhere. 

“But then the conversation led to 
the fact that my father was an influen¬ 
tial businessman in Calcutta, and Dr 
Malhotra’s attitude *o me changed. 
He became quite interested in what I 
did. how much I earned, and then he 
gave his opinion that I was made for 
much belter things. My own gullibility 
took me along on the wave of his 
interest. His approval of me was total. 

‘it was beyond him why someone of 
my obvious talent should be wa.sting 
his time drawing 3(M) rupees in a 
nondescript chamber of commerce, 
when I could have the world at my 
feet. 1 said. Have you anything belter 
to suggest?* He said. Boy, do I!' He 
described his Imba institute. From the 
way he told it. Imba was set up to 
propagate the discipline of marketing 
to as many people as possible in the 
country. And he now had plans to 
expand from Delhi to the other metro¬ 
politan centres. 

“The way he told it, his own 
marketing acumen was sought by the 
large colorations of India, and he 
had had something to do with the 
success of quite a few well-known 
brands. Just listening to him excited 
me, opening my eyes to the wonderful 
world of marketing, of which I had 
heard so much 

"I thought I wanted to go into 
marketing. Partly this was because lots 
of my friends and colleagues were 
applying to these institutes of manage¬ 
ment, in which marketing was an 
important discipline, or they were 




joining large corporations as manage¬ 
ment trainees in the marketing divi¬ 
sion. I didn’t understand what the 
thing was about, but it seemed to me 
the thing to do. It had a certain 
glamour, a certain aura. 

“1 agreed with Dr Malhotra that I 
was wasting my time wheic 1 was He 
invited me over to his office the 
following day, where, as he implied, I 
might learn something to my advan¬ 
tage. I trotted off the next morning 
Before I knew it. Dr Malhotra was 
offering me a job, at double the salary 
I was getting at the chamber, and with 
the enticing project of going back 
and working in Calcutta. 

“When I asked him why an obvious¬ 
ly successful marketing man tike him 
wa.s interested in a raw beginner like 
me, someone who had failed to get 
into the management institutes, he 
said the way he saw professional 
qualifications was like this: B.S., M.S, 
and Ph. D.—Bull.shit, More shit, and 
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^A^eputina 
lot of effort. We 
draw a monthly 
paycheque. 
And for people 
like ust who are 
not 

businessmen, 
we feel that the 
city in which we 
live must offer 
us something in 
return 
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Piled High and Deep Which again 
made a deep impression on me liven 
in my school repoits they used to say 
‘His marks are not a true indication of 
his ahility.' So 1 was ready l»^ tali m 
with what Dr Mai hot ra said. 

“ ‘It’s work experience that amnts/ 
he said And he said he preferred, 
having the views he had. to pick up 
raw people like me and make them 
hlossoni. 

“He asked me to look after the 
Calcutta branch or, as he called it, the 
‘Calcutta Bureau’ of Imba—I think 
he liked the modern sound of the word 
‘bureau’. The Job, as he described it, 
would mean setting up courses, aivl 
enrolling corporate and individual 
members at fairly high fees. * 

“1 had the presence of mind to ask 
him how this was going to help me 
learn about marketing. I saw that the 
job meant selling Imba rather than 
learning the marketing skills for which 
Imba was apparently famous. He said 


this would be only one aspect ol mv 
woik. Imba itself would be deeply 
invtilved m marketing research and 
counselling for clients. This imprevsi i 
me. 1 saw mvself developing into a 
marketing whiz/-kid. i 

“I o\errodc my father's doubts, and | 
I accepl<;d Dr Malhotra's ofler I hc : 
day I joined Imba tMve me a box of | 
visiting cards with my ii.ane and my j 
grandiose designation as Bureau li\^ 
ceutive I had never had a visiting card 
before. I was very pleased. 

i was hoping to spend a week or so 
in Delhi, learning about the workings 
of Imba. but it was apparent that Dr 
Malhotru was in a bit of a hurry to see 
me off to Calcutta. He wanted me to 
go there and start enrolling the big 
corporations as members. He said I 
was to gel the help of my father This 
gave me a little pause: I began to feel 
that he was interested in my father, 
and that something was amiss, 

“He packed me off to Calcutta. He 


»^aid the tiain fare. Ik had indicated 
to me that he had an office in Calculta, 
and that a friend was looking after the 
oftice Shortly after I arrived, this 
friend telephoned and invited me 
oNci. The office was in a congested 
part of North Calcutta, and when I 
went I found a dingy little place in an 
old. lil'kept multi-storeyed block, 

“When 1 asked this gentleman. Dr 
Malbtiira’s friend, where my Imba 
office would be, he ptnnted to a 
broken small tabic m one corner of the 
room, and he said 1 could work from 
here. He went on to add that while in 
an absolute ernergenev he could con¬ 
sider some typing work, he would 
prefer it if 1 used a carbon and wrote 
my own letters and reports by hand. 
He said I could also use the tele¬ 
phone—the only one in the offiee that 
worked. But every time 1 made a call 1 
should make a note of it, and these 
costs would be debited to Imba. 

“And from that desk I actually 
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attempted to run my first marketing 
training course. Dr Malhotra told me I 
should negotiate with a hotel for a 
conference hall, and lunch iind dinner 
and i»<i on for the participants. I was to 
try to get a good price he was par¬ 
ticular about that and I actiiallv did 
so. 

■'Me told me moie than once that he 
was getting a rcputetl American pro¬ 
fessor do^n to Calcutta for the train¬ 
ing course. That was the point I had to 
push. 'I'hc Amencan idea was impi>r- 
tant. The management scene in the 
counlr\ was hea\ily mnuenced bv the 
management boom that was taking 
place m .America, and Dr Malhotra 
was certainly sensitive to that. 

'‘I did as he saui. and was quite 
successful in enrolling the 25 candi¬ 
dates or so he wanted for the course. I 
did this primarily because I met a 
number of senior corporation people 
who were family friends That gave 
me an entrv point, and I found that 
the rest was quite easy. 1 went to see 
1 them, and the\ were happy to nomin¬ 
ate someone in their firm io attend the 
course for 20(MI rupees a head I 
should sa\ that a lot of these senior 
people expressed surprise and disma\ 
that I was associated with such an 
outfit—of which they hadn't heard 

“The course itself passed off with¬ 
out incident—expect one. I he Amer¬ 
ican professor and his wife did come 
down Me wasn't realiv well known. 
He came from some obscure unixeisi- 
ty, and m fact he was running a 
somewhat similar outfit somewhere in 
the vast North Amencan continent, 
fie was a cartoon American ti^unsi, 
paunchy, late forties. 

“This professor and his wife were 
put up in the hotel Dr Malhotra had 
made me negotiate with, for the con¬ 
ference hall and so on. It wasn't the 
best hotel in town. It was a couple of 
rungs below. The professor and his 
wife didn't like what they saw, but Dr 
Malhotra told them that this was 
India, a very poor country, that stan¬ 
dards were lower, and that service in 
these loss pretentious hotels was often 
better than in the five-star hotels, 
which could sometimes be all show'. 

“Just when it seemed that the 
Americans were gelling reconciled to 
their quarters, a rat appeared and 
scurried across the room. Fhc lady 
screamed and said. “I can't stand 
slithery things." And, to the chagrin (^f 
Dr Malhotra, the American^ insisted 
on being taken to the very best hotel 
•in Calcutta. This was the Grand 
Hotel. It was infinitely more expen¬ 


sive. I myself had to make the 
arrangements. 

“Ihe course was seen as a feather in 
my cap. But then, as soon as it was 
over, i)r Malhotra said I should Marl 
preparing lor anothei - gtung through 
the whole thing again. And I m>self 
wasn't happN aboul the course I had 
|ust arranged, because it seemed lo 
me on leflection that it hadn't d'Uie 
anything for me in the marketing wav 

“I also wasn't being successful in 
enrolling mcmbeis in Imba. Dr 
Malhotra wms greatly interested in 
this, since each coipouitc member 
would bung in some 700(1 or SOOO 
rupees, and an individual member 
about 1000 lupees. Most people simp¬ 
ly didn't know about Imba Dr 
Malhotra thought I should be able to 
enrol them simply because I belonged 
li) an influential family. But didn't feel 
I had anything lo offer the big cor¬ 
porations. It’s hard enough lo sell a 
good prodiici without being pushy. 1 o 
sell a dud producl was well mgh 
impossible to me at that time, when 1 
was young and shy. And my lather’s 


/Vpart from visiting 
one of Caicutta’s ciubs, 
one has iittle choice of 
places to go. He cannot 
go out walking because 
the pavements and 
roads don’t allow it 



friends were becoming a little more 
vocal in their protests about my re¬ 
quests to them for SIKM) rupees for 
corporate membership of Imba. 

“My weekly, carbon-copied, ball¬ 
point-penned Imba reports to Dr 
Malhotra made less and less impress¬ 
ive reading. And Dr Malhotra was 
becoming more and more impatient. 
He also began lo feel that there was 
some danger that I might leave Imba. 

“He flew down lo Calcutta and 
wanted to know why 1 wasn't produc¬ 
ing results. I put it to him that I had 
joined Imba to develop knowledge 
and skills in the discipline of market¬ 
ing, in the classical .sense. And what 1 
hac» been doing in the last couple of 
months was selling or marketing Imba 
il.self, which had helped neither my 
knowledge not my reputation. 1 sug¬ 



gested to him that v\hat Imba needed 
m Calcutta was some indigent retired 
army officer with organisational abil¬ 
ity, and not an idealistic 23-year-old 
man on the threshold of a career. It 
came to me to say at that 
poinl that 1 hopeti we could part 
■amicablv. 

“We didn’t part ainicabl> he be 
i-ame angry. Me said he had invested a 
lot of money anil time in me. 1 ignored 
that. I thought he was going lo ask foi 
some kind of monev back. Me became 
verv angry, and said he was going lo 
remove my name from life mem- 
bership of Imba. It was news to me 
that I was a life member of Imba, but 
apparently branch executives or 
‘buicau executives' became that 
j automatically," 

A shok's first story had been about 
his attempt to get into marketing, 
and his entanglement with Imba, the 
Institute of Management and Business 
Administration, run by Dr Malhotra 
of Delhi. His second story was about 
his marriage, his break with the past. 

He said, “1 eventually went into an 
advertising agency, and was im¬ 
mediately happy. My career righted 
itself from here. I grew in my job; I 
learned a lot about the real world of 
marketing; it was the most productive 
five years of my career. 

*‘But this went with an upheaval in 
another aspect of my life. I came from 
a traditional South Indian Brahmin 
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household. My father had travelled on 
various postings all over the world and 
had settled in Calcutta. And 1 had a 
public-school upbringing in India. Yet 
so ingrained was the traditional out¬ 
look of the family that I had never 
thought of dating girls, although I was 
popular, and sang pop songs and Indi¬ 
an classical songs In this Indian clas¬ 
sical side I had been trained at home 
by a private tutor; it was part of one's 
traditional upbringing. 

“A number of m> friends were lead¬ 
ing an active social life, but 1 myself 
didn't sec this as cither necessary or 
indeed desirable. Other people did it, 
had girl friends, but I felt that wasn't 
for me. I suppose it was deeply in my 
subconscious that I would get married 
in ♦he traditional arranged way—until 
I actually went to participate in a cere¬ 
mony of ‘viewing' a girl with the ob¬ 
ject of marriage. 

“My family had arianged it in the 
standard way, through the exchange 
of horoscopes. The girl lived in Banga¬ 
lore, and I went all the way down 
there to see her. There were hordes of 
my relatives there, and her relatives. 
We were told to arrive at the 
appointed place, which was of tl e 
girl’s parents* choosing, at a certain 
time. 

*Tt was in the evening. The occasion 
itself involved everybody sitting round 
in a circle. I was introduced only to the 
girl’s father, and we sat round in a 
circle in the hall. Savouries and sweets 


were passed around. And everyone 
was dressed for the occasion. So 
peculiar were the arrangements, I 
wasn't sure who the girl was. Tlicre 
were other girls from her side, and I 
hadn't been introduced to the girl her¬ 
self. and the girl's father kept up a 
constant chatter, asking me a whole 
host of questions about what I did, 
and what 1 liked, and what I disliked, 
and so on. 

“I told my father I wasn’t saying no 
because I didn’t like the girl's face— 
that would have been unfair: I hadn't 
had a chance to talk to the girl. I was 
saying no to the process, not to the 
girl. And I didn't want to talk about it 
any more. 

“My elders thought that time would 
heal things, that this was my first time, 
and that the next time round would be 
different. 

“I became less aii J le^* communica¬ 
tive. It's in the situation that parents 
and children don’t talk openly about 
these things. Nobody ever asks you 
what your views on marriage are. It 
just happens that one fine day some¬ 
body presents you with a proposal. 

“And it was at this time that, spur¬ 
red on by the thought that 1 would 
have to go through with that viewing 
process once more or many times 
more, my mind gradually turned to¬ 
wards the principle of making up my 
own mind who I wanted to marry. 

“There was someone I had knowm, 
a marketing executive. Marketing— 


it's always been marketing for me. But 
this girl I knew came from another 
community. 1 declared myself to her. j 
We agreed that it could be a workable | 
proposition. We knew each other | 
socially. We spoke the same language. | 
But she was of a different community. | 
And when I finally broached the sub- I 
ject to my parents, they 'Aere as ! 
opposed as I thought they would be. | 
They went into a shell, withdrew—as I i 
had withdrawn after the viewing cere- j 
mony at Bangalore. It was difficult to j 
communicate with them, because in a ! 
situation like this they had a certain I 
crude logic on their side: in a matter | 
like this there could be no half-way | 
compromise. For them I was about to | 
break the family link with history, I 
tradition, and they could have no vi- j 
sion of the future. For them every- . 
thing appeared to become black. i 
“1 was on lest, too. because the | 
person 1 wanted to marry wanted to j 
see how I would react to pressure. So j 
it was important to me to stand up. I ; 
told my parents I wasn't going to | 
change my mind, but I wasn't in a j 
hurry. They could take Iheir time. It ' 
was very hard for them, but slowly ! 
they came round. T'hey were counsel- ' 
led by some people in the family and \ 
by friends. Our wedding was held in : 
the traditional grand manner. ; 

“Among the younger generation of i 
the family, I became a hero. Quite a ! 
few members of the family have done 
what 1 have done. And it’s not now j 
quite the shock that it had been. But | 
one also has to accept—^what my pa- j 
rents felt but couldn't express, what 
made them go into their shell—that 
something iqdcfinablc has snapped. 
We’ve been Brahmins for untold gen- 
eration.s.” 

A shok's first story had been about 
his attempt to get into marketing. 
His second story had been about his 
marriage, his break with the past. His 
last story was about his life in advertis¬ 
ing, and his sighting of the Calcutta 
boxwallah world, just when that world 
was about to disappear, giving way to 
the cruder, richer business world of 
post-independence India. 

Ashok said. “My first experience of 
the Calcutta boxwallah was when as a 
trainee account executive in an adver¬ 
tising firm I was taken to my first 
client meeting, and was introduced to 
this very senior executive in the 
marketing division of the company. 
The man was portly and appeared to 
be quite jovial. He was smoking an 
imported brand of cigarette, and—this 
was the middle of May, which is some- 
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thing in Calcutta—he was wearing a 
suit. His office was air-conditioned. 
The general atmosphere was of a man 
in a plush office with a leisurely 
approach to life. 

“He appeared to be in no great hur¬ 
ry to discuss the business in hand. We 
were going into all kinds of trivia ab¬ 
out life in general, the cricket series, a 
little office politics. All kinds of things 
were being talked about from 11 or so 
until 12 or 12.15. And then there was 
this tong pause, and it seemed almost 
a pity that we had to set aside the 
general discussion. 

“My boss broached the subject of 
business, and this was gone through 
with great dispatch. I was just observ¬ 
ing; I was only a trainee, the business 
side of things was finished in a quarter 


never enough to meet the demand. 

“That’s changed now. There are a 
lot more companies making the pro¬ 
ducts, and companies are having to 
battle it out—to meet production 
volumes, to place them in the market, 
to persuade the customer. So all of a 
sudden companies had no room for 
people who merely dressed well, could 
talk to the boss’s wife, could play a 
round of golf, and hold their drink. 
The country itself had started setting 
up business schools. To a large extent 
they tended to be textbook American 
models, and this created problems for 
companies. But these institutes en¬ 
abled companies to get a shortlist of 
candidates. It became a status symbol 
to recruit an MBA. 

“Life is hard now for the executive. 
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of an hour. It was now about 12.30. 
Lunch was looming. The client asked 
my boss if he had a luncheon engage¬ 
ment. My boss said no. The client 
said, ’Perhaps we ought to discuss a 
little more business over lunch.’ 

“My boss instructed me to run to 
the office and take out an lOU for 5(X3 
rupees, and join them at a five-star 
hotel. 'The client wasn’t inviting us—it 
wasn’t known for clients to invite 
advertising agency personnel to lunch. 
The lunch was to be on us. I suppose 1 
was quite excited at that moment. I 
had heard a great deal about client 
entertainment, but 1 hadn’t done any, 
or been part of it, at that time. The 
lunch that day started at 1L.45 and 
finished at 3.30. Everybody wa.s happy 
at the end. 

“This way of doing thing* went on 
till the early 70s. The big companies 
had more or less a monopoly in their 
respective fields. They didn’t have to 
sell. They merely allocated. There was 
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and the city of Calcutta adds to this 
pressure, by offering so little in return 
to a person who’s putting in so much 
effort. After a hard day’s work you 
can find yourself stranded in a car for 
hours on end, and when you return 
home there is no power. There are 
generators, but they make a dreadful 
din, and are limited. Apart from visit¬ 
ing one of Calcutta's clubs, if he’s 
fortunate enough to be a member, an 
executive has little choice of places to 
go. He cannot go out walking because 
the pavements and the roads don’t 
allow it. The parks are over crowded. 
Most of these parks are infested with 
rich young men and women who take 
their cars and turn up their car stereos 
and eat all evening—junk food fiom 
hawkf*’-s—and throw the litter around. 

“The infrastructure of the city is 
crumbling. The drainage system is 
perhaps the worst in the world. In the 
monsoon, major areas of the city are 
waterlogged for anything up to 72 


hours at a time. One year the water 
never drained away. Carcases of anim¬ 
als appeared, and we were afraid of an 
epidemic. 

“The only section of people here 
who seem to be thriving in Calcutta 
are the Marwaris. They came from 
parts of Rajasthan a couple of hun¬ 
dred years ago. They thrive by being 
middlemen, buying and selling. This is 
what they were good at, and they con¬ 
tinue to be. They were never known 
for cultural or technical skills. And 
they just grew as a community. They 
have been the only ones, in the last 15 
or 20 years, who are able to buy prop¬ 
erties in the posh areas where pre¬ 
viously only the rich Bengalis or ex¬ 
patriate executives lived. They have 
participated in the property boom. 
Today in these areas you have multi¬ 
storey buildings coming up"~"v)nc more 
7 nail in the coffin of the city: more cars, 
more sanitation problems, etc.—with 
the Marwaris themselve.s occupying 
most of the apartments. 

“The other aspect is that some of 
the very rich Marwaris keep buying up 
companies after buying jus* enough 
shares to gain control. And so a num¬ 
ber of old firms are now in the hands 
of Marwaris. Most of them do not 
nurture or invest in these companies. 
They strip the assets, lliey are quite 
happy to let the company become 
more and more .sick. It is also true that 
in the earlier era the British didn’t 
bother very much about growth. Their 
main concern was repatriation of a cer¬ 
tain amount of profits in foreign ex¬ 
change to the parent company, and 
most British managing directors came 
here for a short-term period of three 
or five years. 

“We put in a great deal of effort. 
We draw a monthly pay cheque. And 
for people like us, who are not 
businessmen, we feel that the city in 
which we live must offer us something 
in return. We must at the end of the 
working day have more than the pros¬ 
pect of just coming back home. You 
can’t go to any cinema house, because 
most of them have poor sound systems 
and virtually non-functioning air- 
conditioning systems—they don’t re¬ 
novate them. I haven’t been to a cine¬ 
ma hall in Calcutta for five or six 
years. 

“The fact is that the problems of 
Calcutta are of a magnitude that can¬ 
not be endured. My wife and 1 feel 
now that we won’t see improvements 
in our lifetime. We feel we should be 
trying our luck somewhere else, and 
saying goodbye to Calcutta.” • 
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CESSPOOLS 


Rarely have things been so bad at airport customs. 
Harassment and corruption are now commonplace 


Sahar International Airport, Bom- I 
bay: A little after sunrise, passengers ! 
off a Dubai flight enter from the im¬ 
migration lounge and move to claim 
their baggage, a prelude to the customs 
check. There is palpable tension in the 
1 air. And custom.s ojficials arc fully 
; alert. 

j A young woman wheels her baggage 
\ through the Green channel. "Get hack 
; into the line ," harks an official, "and 
\ get yifur baggage X-rayed. " The 
I woman is perplexed, and argue.s that 
i she has absolutely nothing to declare. 

! "Gel hack in the line," growls the cus- 
i toms officer, grabbing her bag with a 
j swarthy hand When her turn at the 
; .V- ray machine comes forty minutes la- 
: ter, the officer insists that she open all 
her Inigs. "Yfui were trying to escape, ” 

I he tells her. "You're in trouble now." 

j\ot mtimidated. the lady complains to 
! the supervisor, and explains that the 
I tape recorder and the camera that show 
: up in the X-ray are in fact the .same 
I Items she took along for her trip. She is 
I let off, finally, almost with a touch of 
\ regret that there w'cre no irregularities 
I to pin on her. 

I Hasmukh Shah, a young exeiutive, 

; IS not .so lucky. He had decided to 
, bring in a video cassette player from 
I Singapore, thinking that Bombay Cus- 
[ toms would not penalise him as he had 
> no other dutiable goods. Six hours later 
and .seven thousand rupees poorer, he 
gioans that it would have been cheaper 
to simply buy a Akai machine from a 
Bombay smuggler. Behind him in the 
customs queue, there is a banker who 
fails to understand why there is any 
difference at all in the Green and Red 
channels. 

Indira Gandhi International Air¬ 
port, New Delhi: Here, the Green 
channel actually permits walk-through 
passengers. It is not that Delhi Custorm 
trustspiLssengers more—-all baggage is 
X-rayed. But it is not easy for 
everyone. 

‘7 had already cleared customs in 
Bombay,'* .says Leela Dhar, a non¬ 
resident Indian from Hong Kong. 
**And they harassed me at custonis two 


days later when I took a connecting Air 
India flight from Bombay to Delhi." 
Dhar was wearing gold bangles that 
Delhi Customs focussed on. It took her 
close to three hours of desperate plead¬ 
ing to convince the officials that the 
bangles were from Bombay, not Hong 
Kong. A gift from her mother who 
lives in Bombay. "You feel so com¬ 
pletely helpless as they cross-question 
and grill you." complains Dhar. "It Ls 
enough to ruin any holiday." 


Y es, there is no difference i 
between Green and Red I 
channels anv longer. And 1 
yes, the customs attitude i 
is enough lo ruin more j 
than just a holiday—composuTc, calm j 
and contentment., When the Green i 
channel was introduced in the 1970s — i 
in keeping with trends at international ! 
airports worldwide—it was meant for : 
passengers without dutiable items to j 
walk through. It was a facility that j 



Delhi is now 
India’s most 
corrupt airport. 
Customs 
officials 

routinely harass 
and shakedown 
hapless 
passengers. 
Even senior 
officials refuse 
to intervene. 


I 

I 
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REDCHANNEL 



Don’t walk: The idea behind the Red channel was that if you had 
something to declare you told a customs officer, paid your duty and 
left. Now, it is an invitation to rummage through your luggage 


I could be easily misused, but chances 
were that few people with anything 
substantia] to hide would dare use the 
Green channel. While finance minis¬ 
try officials insist that the customs ser¬ 
vice is not intended to harass passen¬ 
gers, and is basically a preventive 
force, passengers’ experiences show 
that while the bonafide ones get stuck, 
the big fish—smugglers—get away. 

While officials gloat over their 
catch. 

After hours of chaos, there is a lull 
in Bombay's Customs area. The early 
morning rush of international flights 
over, customs officers wander across 
to an assortment of goods scattered on 
the floor. 

Some dolls. A dusty set of golf 
clubs. A pair of Yonnex badminton 
racquets. A Dunlop tennis racquet. A 
chessboard. Fancy kitchen scales, 
Samsonite carry-alls. And bottles of 
Scotch whisky. 

Curious officials scrutinise the pile, 
desultorily swing a golf club,^ grip a 
racquet, and move on. The dolls, 
whisky bottles and suitcases : snap¬ 
ped up at throwaway prices, such as 
Rs 50 for a bottle of Scotch. The rest 
of the stuff is dumped in a gloomy 


godown, where shelves are lined with 
confiscated baggage—foam mattres¬ 
ses, two-in-ones. TV sets, video recor¬ 
ders—a surfeit of shattered dreams 
surrendered at the customs counter, i 

Following a diktat from the finance 
ministry earlier this year, which 
ordered that customs operations 
should be intensified to incp-ase re¬ 
venue, the barrier has become more of 
a nightmare than it ever was. Now, 
ministry officials and customs collecto- 
rates in Bombay and New Delhi are 
ecstatic about the growing revenue 
that new, stringent measures have en¬ 
sured. “We arc breaking all records 
this year,” boasts K.P. Singh, collec¬ 
tor of customs at Sahar airport, about 
the take on his turf. The total value of 
seizures at the airport have shot up: 
from Rs 85 crores in 1989 to Rs 83.9 
crores till August this year alone. And 
revenue collection till August is at a 
massive Rs 1,378 crores, bigger than 
previous annual totals. 

In New Delhi, in the five-month 
period f*-om April to August 1989, 
4.29 iakh passengers showed up and 
shelled out Rs 18.87 crores in duty, or 
Rs 4,412 per passenger. For the same 
period this year Rs 19.12 crores was col¬ 


lected from 4.16 lakh passengers, or 
Rs 5,058 per passenger. “These in¬ 
creases are partly due to luck,” says 
A.K. Pande, customs collector at the 
airport, “and partly due to the hard 
work put in.” 

And, though Messers Singh and 
Pande would like to play it down, very 
much due to the harassment of passen¬ 
gers as well. 

Take this scene at Sahar, just two 
weeks ago. Passengers on a packed 
Lufthansa flight from Frankfurt are 
resigned to milling about the customs 
hall—travellers on a flight from Dubai 
have a headstart on them, and the wait 
could be as long as two hours. 

For the Dubai passengers, clearance 
is slow and painful. The three X-ray 
machines are simply not enough to 
deal with thousands of pas.sengers in 
the area (on Sahar's busy days, 30-40 
flights arrive in the space t)f just two 
hours). Everybody’s baggage- and to 
hell with the Green channel—is scru¬ 
pulously checked. And the suitcases 
that are opened spew out audio tapes, 
razois. bottles of shampoo, soap, and 
countless other items—from hair 
dryers and hi-tech goods to Drambuie 
and Dunhills. 

A man is asked how much he paid 
for each of the eight nev\ shirisr—they 
are still in the original packing—-he 
has in his suitcase. Silence. “This is 
much above your Rs 2,(X10 free bag¬ 
gage allowance,” pionounccs the pre.s- 
iding customs deity, and proceeds to 
charge the passenger duty toi the 
shirts. 

“This is sheer harassment,” grum¬ 
bles Lakshmi Das, an executive from a 
multi-national company, while waiting 
his turn. Das say.s that there is a way 

Customs officials in tha detained 


kaggage room: gloating over their cacho 
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out. He often leaves behind—casual- 
ly—a bottle of Black Label Scotch 
whisky at the customs barrier. 

And here lies the key, the often 
mentioned but never eradicated 
reason behind passenger harassment 
at international airports. “It is not for 
nothing that a job with the customs 
service is moie coveted than the IAS 
(Indian Administrative Service) or 
even an IFS (Indian Foreign Service) 
job/’ says a top New Delhi bureauc¬ 
rat. “The customs is a more glamorous 
version of an income tax officer’s job. 
Besides, there is obvious cash to be 
made. Then, there are the perks of 
foreign goods.” 

T he problem for the passengers is 
two-fold, riie first has to do with 
out and out corruption---New Delhi 
tops the list, followed by Bombay and 
other metros. Calcutta is supposed to 
be the cleanest, a relative term, but 
true, say observers 

The second has to do with baggage 
rules. These stipulate that anyone 
abo\e 12 ycais of age can bring in, 
besides personal effects, duty free arti¬ 
cles upto a value of Rs Above 

this limit, every item draws a flat 250 
per cent duty (there aie some excep¬ 
tions, such as computers and TV sets, 
on which the duty is highei). 

“It’s a little over a hundred (L’S) 
dollars,” says tme passenger in at New 
Delhi's airport. “Two pairs shoes 
cost imire than that.” Adds Dr. 
Ashwini t'hopra. a ircqueni traveller: 
“I bung in two pairs of keds and more 
than one aften shave (hitioii) and cus¬ 
toms officials invariably stop me. 
They’re all ready to pounce.” 

("usioms officials admit that the Rs 
2,(XH) limit is farcical. “Which is why,” 
says one, “wc don’t insist on that kind 
of limit.” Hie official is talking about a 



GREEN CHANNEL 



Stop here: The Green channel wYij a 'walk-through' with surprise 
checks on suspicious passengers. Now, nearly all luggage is X-rayed at 
Delhi, India's mo.st inefficient air port-- this can take 30 minutes—and 
passengers are bullied and threatened 


tacit agreement between the author¬ 
ities and passengers which says that as 
long as one does not bring in electro¬ 
nic items and gallons of liquor, it is 
okay. 

dr, it was okay. With the finance 
mini.siry riding shotgun on the customs 
herd, in an attempt to bring in more 
money to replenish India’s depicted j 
coffers, even this little arrangement | 
has been discarded. The big time har?is 
of gold, watch parts and drugs are still 
lucrative (gold hauls, for example, 
fetch the concerned customs official 
20 per cent of the catch’s value as 
reward), government pressure ensures 
than even the small trv arc netted. 
“The officials arc so charged with en¬ 
thusiasm to make money through the 
solid incentives we offer,” .says Pande. 
the Delhi customs officer, “that they 
sometimes get too harsh with passen¬ 
gers.” A classic understatement. 

Not harsh with everyone, though. 
The luckie.st of the lot, of course, are 
VIPs. And here, Delhi again lops the 
list. At the plush Indira Gandhi air¬ 
port, a major political leader—yes, 
from the ruling party—arrives with his 
family to receive a niece. And walks 
straight into the customs enclosure. 


As customs officials ply the politician : 
with coffee and PR talk, one ot iheir | 
ilk is despatched to whisk the niece i 
through immigiation. When she ar¬ 
rives, laden with bags and packages, 
there arv no questions asked. “She 
could have eairied in a ^'ourse of di¬ 
amonds,” sa\s an official, who also 
admits that much ol his service is cor¬ 
rupt, “and we would have had to turn 
a blind eye ” He adds: “Instructions 
from above.” 

Ordinary travellers could do with a 
measure of this benevolence. At every 
other international airport in the j 
country—increasing numbers of con¬ 
fiscated goods clutter sheds and 
godowns. In Bombay, for example, 
there is an ovenvhclming stink of fer¬ 
menting raisins and nuts at an airport 
room where hundreds of kilos of con¬ 
fiscated perishables are kept. Yet, 
when Lisa Vaz tries to “escape” with a 
pack of pistachio nuts and some cans \ 
of processed cheese, customs officials j 
arc quick to snap them up. They let go j 
of the chocolates, however, when Lisa 
pleads they are for her grandson. j 

Small mercies. Enduring night- j 
mares. Welcome back to India.* j 
ShlnxSldh¥m/BomlmymMiM0wg^ j 
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SUNDAY SPORTS 


Battered in 
Beijing 


India is humbled at the '90 Asiad 



I t Was th<? C'hinesc Games in 
more senses than one. Easily the 
most striking fact about the re- 
eently-concludetl Asian Games 
at Beijing was the performance 
of the home team. The Chinese did 
not more than just dominate the 
four-yearly event—they simply swept 
the competition aside. A few simple 
statistics: China won 175 gold medals: 
Its nearest rival. South Korea, could 
manage only a sorry 52. Compare this 
with the '86 Games at Seoul, where 
the competition was far more keen. 
The tally: China—94; South Korea— 
93; and Japan—58. 

If China had escry reason to delight 
in how it fared, then India had just as 
much cause to hang its sporting head 
in shame. The nation's performance 
was worse than pathetic. On the med¬ 
al's table, India was placed eleventh, a 
few places behind neighbouring Pakis¬ 
tan. For a country which had boasted 
of having an improved athletic and 
sporting side, the results were humi¬ 
liating. At the end of the Games, 
India had cornered only 23 medals; 
worse, only one of them was a gold 
(won at kabbadi). Clearly, it was a 
showing far sorrier than that at Seoul, 
where India managed to win 37 med¬ 
als (five golds). The tally also com¬ 
pares unfavourably with that in the 
previous two competitions. At Bang¬ 
kok in 1978, India had 28 medals (hot 
many more but significantly there 
were 11 golds). And at the '82 Games 
I at New Delhi, India won as many as 57 
I (13 of them golds).* 

Clearly, there are a couple of things 
that can be inferred from the perform¬ 
ance. One, that the Indian sporting 
establishment has entertained an ex¬ 
aggerated view about both our talent 
and potential. The truth is ihi't wc 
have a long way to go before wc can 
[ make an impact on the Games Two, 

1 that the so-called haphazard showing 
[ indicates that wc haven’t coirectly 
assessed our strengths and our weak¬ 
nesses. We did poorly in certain sports 
that we expected to do well, such as 


athletics and wrestling. And converse¬ 
ly, wc exceeded our expectations in 
events that we didn't expect much 
from such as rowing and weightlifting. 
But, even so, there is no denying the 
fact that given the amount of money 
India has pumped into sport in the la.si 
few years, the overall showing was a 
disgrace 

I f the overall performance in athle¬ 
tics was disappointing, it was partly 
because there were great expectations 
that P.T. Usha would grab a few gold 
medals Given that there were more 
than enough hints that the 26-ycar-old 
sprint queen was on the decline (that 
age and wear had reduced the 
"Payvt4i Express" to the ‘‘Malayali 
Mail" was evident when Ashwim 
Nachappa beat her in the 2lHlm a 
couple of months ago), it was some¬ 
what unrealistic to pm India's hopes 
oil her. 

She came a poor fourth in the 2()0m 
but ran a good lace to win a silver m 
the 4lM)m. If she failed to come first, it 
was just that iheC'hinese gold medal- 

P.T. USHA: She deserved a 
better exit 
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list was far too good. Usha was also 
the mainstay lor the 4x10(1 and 
4x4()()ni relays ' both teams won 
silver. 

It was perhaps a sad way tor who is 
probably India’s greatest woman 
athlete to retire. She deserved a belter 
exit, a kinder swan song But the 
attention and adulation she received 
at Beijing must have been some com¬ 
pensation. She was hunted by auto¬ 
graph seekers wherever she went and 
print and television journalists vied 
with each other for interviews. She 
was the subject of intense curiosity 
and the Chinese revered her as a great 
Asian champion. It is time that Indi¬ 
ans regarded her likewise. 

The other big disappointment in 
athletics was the talented and hard¬ 
working Bahadur Prasad, who was 
touted in some quarters as one of 
India's brightest medal prospects. But 
he came only fifth in the 1.5(K)m with a 
time of 3:46.29—a reflection perhaps 
of the woeful lack of international 
experience that he was allowed to be 
exposed to and a lack of strategic 
planning. 

Among tho5»e who did well were 
Dina Ram (silver) in the 3(HX)m stee¬ 
plechase; an inspired Rosa Kutty 
(bronze) in the 800m; and the quiet 
self-effacing S.D. Eshan (bronze) in 
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THE GAMES; It was an all-China affair KABBADI: The one and only gold medal 


the shotput. But I’Shan with a best of 
17 M ni was way behind the Chinese 
gold medallist Shabo Cheng (liS.89m) 
and has a long v\av to go before he can 
think of winning gold. 

I n the other events, how'ever, there 
wcfc sijI prises gaUue The women 
weighlhflers. who left India unsung 
and without fanfare, stole the lime¬ 
light at Beijing. While N. Kunjarani, 
Bharti Singh, Jyotsna Dutla were 
among the medals, the more fancied 
men's team failed to win a single one. 
In rowing too. India exceeded its 
expectations. In the coxwainless pair 
oars, R.S. Bhanawala and S. Surin- 
der. cruised to bronze There were 
bronzes also in the single sculls (D. 
Dalbir), double sculls (D. Dalbir and 
R. Ramanjit) and the coxwainless four 
oars. The Indian team were helped 
considerably by the government's de¬ 
cision to allow them to bring their own 
boats along. India performed credit¬ 
ably also in yachting: Piishpendra 
Garg and Homi Motiwala in the inter¬ 
national enterprise class and Furukh 
Tarapore and C'yrus Cama in the 
men's international 470m class won 
bronzes. 

The solitary bronze for tennis must 


be regarded as a disappiunlmcni 
C oach Balram Sirlgh caused a surprise 
when he dropped Leandcr Pacs from 
the team singles event on the ground 
that Rohit Rajpal was ahead of Paes 
on the ATP computer rankings. This 
was a questionable chincc as Raipal 
lacks both the verve and aggression of 
Paes. 

In the team doubles, India beat 
North Korea for a place m the semi¬ 
finals but came a cropper agams* 
China losing 0-2. There was another 
debatable change made in this event: 
S. Va.sudevan who nursed a stiff back 
was called in to replace Rajpal. In the 
individual events, both Zeeshan All 
and Rajpal (singles) and An and Paes 
(doubles) succumbed in ihe early 
rounds. 

Ihe Games at Beijing 
proved that India’s 
sporting establishment 
entertains an 
exaggerated view of our 
talent and potential 



Swimmer Sebastian Xavier re- ' 
corded his best ever timing in the 50ni ‘ 
fieestNle event (24.IS) Allhough this ; 
bettered the natumal lecord, he came ; 
onlv seventh. .As foi Khazan Singh, j 
another ol India's medal hopefuls, he j 
failed miser.iblv in his favourite j 
event—the I(M)m buiterllv Both the ! 

I wvimmeis complaineJ about the j 
1 lempcraluic of the water in the Ying- 
1 dong pool At 19 degrees centigrade. 

It was tai colder than that of the 
Talkalora swimming pool (34 degrees) 
whcie they had been training the past 
several months. 

In India was clearly outclas¬ 

sed Although the team lacked both 
technique and guts, there were suspi¬ 
cions of biased refereeing. The person j 
to suffer the most from this was Ciopal 
Dewang in the 67-71 kg category. He 
clearly outdid China's Wang Ye Wei 
in the bout for a silver medal, but the 
judges ruled that the latter won on 
points. Dewang, who appeared horri¬ 
fied by the decisions, had to settle for 
bronze. 

There were also poor performances 
in shooting and wrestling (in which we 
are supposedly strong) but the biggest 
hoax was played by the cyclists. There 
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THE FINAL TALLY 



6oM 

CHINA 

175 

S. KOREA 

52 

JAPAN 

38 

INDIA 

1 


were 17 of them iii the team but their 
performance was shoddy and im¬ 
mensely forgettable. 

As for hockey, India did exactly as 
many predicted— winning five easy 
matches before going down to Pakis¬ 
tan. If there were those who believed 
that India was gold medal material this 
time round, it was largely because that 
we had beaten Pakistan in the HMW 
tournament at Anistelveen this June. 

Although the Asiad result suggested 
that the match was close and evenly 
fought, Pakistan outclassed India in 
virtually every department. For India 
Pargat Singh and Jagbir Singh per¬ 
formed well, but it was Pakistan's cap¬ 
tain Shabaz Ahmed who was the pick 
of the players. His dribbles and adv¬ 


Silver 

Brenie 

Tetel 

103 

48 

326 

49 

71 

172 

58 

73 

169 

8 

14 

23 


ances confirmed the received view 
that he is the woild's finest hockey 
player today. 

F inally, to the only gold medal of 
the Games; men's kabbadi This 
was perhaps the only event which 
India could be absolutely sure of 
winning and--predictablv—we did. 
The team led by Hardeep Singh and 
coached by E-. pVasad Rao did as well 
as It was expected to. The lechnii^ue 
was flawless, the strategy sound and 
the superiority over the competition 
showed up distinctly. After beating 
China, Pakistan, Japan and Nepal, the 
team finally blanked out Bangladesh 
(52-17) for the first place. 

Clearly, India's showing at Beijing 


holds out some lessons for sport admi- 
ni.strators in the country. Apart from 
the need to impart systematic training, 
sportsmen must be exposed to interna¬ 
tional meets far more than they are 
allowed to now. It is no accident that 
Qatar’s Mohammad Sulaiman, who 
won the 1500m, had run at over 40 
internatioal races he lore he came to 
Beijing. How can one expect Bahadur 
wSingh - talented though he is—to per¬ 
form at the same level with the kind of 
exposure he has received? 

1 here is also a need to improve and 
change selection standards. At the 
nuiment, a third place at one Games is 
a ticket to the next, but this procedure 
tails to take into account that the 
meets are a long four ycais apart and 
that timings keep improving every 
year. If would be far better if selection 
was linked to peiformaiice, which may 
he judged against the international 
standard. 

All this needs to be done without 
delay and quickly. It is only then that 
India can hope to eii|oy what is 
becoming an mcrcasinglv uncommon 
sight: the tricolour aloft in the breeze 
dining a medal ceremony- • 

Shevlin Sebastian/Beijing 











ODDS AND TRENDSk 


Save the frogs 

■ Frogs may be a delicacy 
I in the West but to Indian 
nature lovers they are an 
I endangered species whose 
I increased export can cause 
j serious ecological imba- 
j lance. According to G.M. 
Oza, secretary of the Baro- 
da-based International 
Society of Naturalists (IN- 
SONAL), some 4,(KK) ton¬ 
nes of frozen frog legs are 
exported every year apart 
from the 70 million frogs 
I that arc exported illegally* 

! If the w'cll-known botan- 
j ist from Maharaja Saya- 
1 jirao University is to be be- 
: lieved, this insensitive kill- 
I ing for the sake of feueign 
. exchange may well cause 
' severe chemical pollution 
i in India. Frogs eat agri- 
! cultural pests and reduce 
j the need to use pesticides-- 
I and their wanton killing 
i could play havoc with the 
j environment. So, recently, 
j Oza has wntten a letter to 


the Government of India 
warning it of the ecological 
problems that would result 
if frog exports arc not 
slashed immediately. 

It remains to be seen 
what steps the government 
lakes to tackle the 
problem. 


What’s in a 
name? 

■ ITic ancient city of 
Ahmedabad will soon have 
a new name, at least if the 
BJP has its way. And until 
it does, the councillors of 



the city’s municipalcorpora- 
tion will have to make do 
without letter-heads. 

Municipal commissioner < 
P. Basu forwarded a resolu- ' 
lion to the Mate govern¬ 
ment two months ago sug¬ 
gesting a new name for the 
city that is named after 
Ahmed Shah- - Karnavati. 
Backed by the BJP- 
dominaled municipal body, 
the resolution is still await¬ 
ing approval. 

Meanwhile, the Opposi¬ 
tion (i.c. the Congrcss-i 
and the Janata Dal) has 
swung into action, accusing 
the BJP of trying to gel 
political mileage from this 
move. The new^ name, : 

claim the dissidents, has a 
decidedly Hindu flavour 
and will obviously go down 
well with the BJP's suppor¬ 
ters. Be that as it may, the 
councillors of Ahmedabad 
continue to use blank 
sheets of paper—till the 
state government takes a 
decision on the issue. i 


MILESTONES 


j DIED: Shankar Nag, popular film and stage actor- 
I director, in a car accident on the Bangalorc-Punc national 
» highway on ,^0 September. He was 3(i. 

DIED: Charanjit Singh, well-known industrialist and for¬ 
mer MP, of heart failure on 4 October in New Delhi. He 
was 51. 

CRITICAL: Captain Williamson Sangma, former 
Meghalaya chief minister, suffering from lung cancer in 
the All India Institute of Medical Sciences (New Delhi). 

RETIRED: P.T. Usha, Indian track queen, from competi¬ 
tive athletics at Beijing on 3 October, 

RETIRED: P.G, Harlankar, director-general of the Cen¬ 
tral Reserve Police Force (CRPF) in New Delhi on 30 
September. 

RETIRED: VIJayAmrltraj, tennis star, in Washington on 3 
October. 


RESIGNED: Devi Lai, former deputy prime minister, 
from the Lok Sabha on 1 October in New Delhi. 

RESIGNED: Joginder Singh Salnl as national athletics 
coach affi^r the team’s poor showing in the Asiad on 3 
October in Beijing. 


APPOINTED; Justice Ranganath MIshra, as C hief Jus¬ 
tice of the Supreme Court in New Delhi on 1 October I 
following the death of former C'hief Justice Sabyasachi : 

Mukharji. j 

APPOINTED: Jhamanlal Sharma, coach of t.'ic Indian 
hockey team, as coach of the Asian team for the first 
inter-continental championship (to be held in Kuala Lum- ; 
pur starting 10 December) in Beijing on 1 October. j 

ELECTED: India, to the United Nations Security Croiincil, | 
for a two-year term on 3 October in New York. • 

POSTPONED: The third round of talks between India 
Pakistan scheduled foj the first week of October in j 

Islamabad. i 

i 

POSTPONED: The meeting of the Editors’ Guild 

(scheduled for 3 October in Shillong until March) in New | 
Delhi on I October. j 

I 

POSTPONED: The Janata Dal national convention j 

(scheduled for 11 and 12 October) in New Delhi on 1 i 

October. | 

TAKEN OVER: Sterling Newspapers Pvt. Ltd by the 

Indian Express Group of newspapers in Bombay on 1 
October. 

DEPARTED: Zall Singh, former President, on 3 October j 
for Pyongyang, North Korea, on a goodwill visit. 
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SUNDAY WEEK 


BEGiNNiNG 14 OCTOBER 1990 BY AMRITLAL 


ARIES (21 March ~ 20 April) 

A favourable wee k for pi ofessionals. 
BusinesMiien tan expand their activities, 
Iw du executives may go out of town. 

Avoid any risks. A letter will bring good 
*lISIB tidings. The domestic front will be peaceful. 
Good dates: 14, 16 and 20 
Lucky numbers: 3. n and 8 
Favourable direction: North 


LIBRA <21 September-<*-20 Octobc^r) 

^Y’AI ^ period of mixed fortunes for you. Be 

Aim <^**’^**^“*^ discreet in your dealings. You 
1/ \f/ \ may even run out of money. But this phase 
UMp will pass over. A favourable week for 
I3HS romance. Artistes wiJI fare well this week. 
Good dates: 15,17 and 20 
Lucky numbers: 5,6 and 9 
Favourable direction: South 


TAURUS (21 April ~ 20 May) 

■r “ a This is not a favourable week tor you. 
raim might not be able to make 

much headway You may even run out of 
I money. Politicians may run into rough 
i9k J weather; a ministry might collapse. 

Good dates: 16 17 and 19 
l.ucky numbers: 1.4 and 6 
Fasourable direction: South-west 


SCORPIO (21 October ~ 20 November) 

§ Tbis is an excellent week for you. Take a 
break from work and enjoy yourself 
socialising. On the financial front, most of 
you will gain money or inherit property. Eat, 
drink and be merry. 

Good dates: IS, 19 and 20 
Lucky numbeirs: 4,7 and 9 
Favourable direction; West 


GEMIN I (21 May — 20 June) 

Bnn|B This i.s a week of mixed fortunes. Do not 
embark on any new ventures for you might 
come a cropper fake care of your health. 
p ^ You have a long and bright future ahead ot 

Good dates: 15.16 and IS 
Lucky numbers: .3. 5 and 7 
Favourable direction: West 


SAGITTARIUS <21 November--20 December) 

a The time i.s particularly favourable f<rr 
sportsmen. Others might come out with 
flying coU)urs. The domestic front will be 
peaceful and happy. A favourable w'eek tor 
romance. Do not strum yourself too much. 
Good dates: 14, 15 and 19 
Lucky numbers: 2. 5 and 9 
Favourable direction: Hast 


CANCER (21 June — 20 July) 

rhis is not a favourable week for you. 
Meteorologists should refrain from making 
forecasts as they like. Businessmen should 
push ahead with their plans. The time is ripe 
for trekking. 

Good dates: 17, 19 and 20 
Lucky numbers; 2. 4 and 6 
Favourable direction: Hast 


CAPRICORN <21 December — 20 January) 

I1)is is a favourable week for most of you. 
Businessmen and professionals will make 
considerable headway. You might face a few 
problems from your spouse. Try to check 
extravagance 
Good dates: I6, I7and IS 
Lucky numbers: 4,6 and 7 
Favourable direction: North 


LEO (21 July — 20 August) 

g This is a week of mixed fortunes. 

Businessmen might incur losses, hut they 
should not get worried about it. On the 
professional front, be cautious and discreet 
with your cv^lleagues. 

Good dates: 14. 15 and 17 
l.rucky numbers: 1.4 and 8 
Favourable direction: South 


AQUARIUS (21 January — 20 February) 

ITiis is not a favourable week for you. Avoid 
going out of town. You might face problems 
from your spi^use. On the professional front, 
things might not work out according to your 
expectation. 

Good dates: 15, 18 and 20 
Lucky numbers: 3,6 and 9 
Favourable direction: South-west 


VIRGO (2i August — 20 September) 

RU|DB| Financially, thi<i may not be a good week for 
you. You can clear off your debts and loans. 
T ! Some professionals could even get 
I !• J promotions. .Artists may hire well during this 
.,.5f j period. 

Gof)d dates: 16. 18 and 19 
Lucky numbers: 5, 7 and 9 
Favourable direction: North-west 


PISCES (21 February — 20 March) 

This is not a good week for you. Sportsmen 
might not come up to expectations. 
Businessmen should not go in for fresh 
investments. The time is not ripe for 
romance. Keep an eye on your health. 
Good dates: 14,17 and 19 
Lucky numbers: 1.6 and 8 
Favourable direction: West 


STAR PARTNERS; SCORPIO—AQUARIUS 

The Scorpio woman /r f^ht ^ci carried away by her likes and dLsUkes. But if she does not check her over-assertive 
nature, her relationship with the Aquarius man will be strained. For he believes in moderation and not in 
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RANDOM NOTES 


Diitiier 

dfploitiacy 

■ Why is it that the 
Raja's "natural 
allies” haven’t deserted 
him, at a time when he has 
become the universal hate 
object? 

Simple. The PM keeps 
the communist leaders, In- 
derjit Gupta and Somnath 
Chatterjee, happy by invit¬ 
ing them for fancy lunches 
and dinners every week. 
And the MPs, for their 
part, reciprocate the good 
deed by keeping their party 
members off V.P. Singh's 
back. 

The arrangement suits 
everybody except the CPI 
and the CPI(M). The com¬ 
munists are appalled at the 
fact that they are not 
allowed to lay into the 
Prime Minister even when 
the government’s actions 
and policies are inde¬ 
fensible. 

Party discipline ensures 
that the members toe the 


HEARD AT THE JANATA DAL OFFICE 

V.P. Singh has gone from being 
Mr Clean to Mr Caste to Mr 
Cast-off. 

A DISGRUNTLED PARTY WORKER 



A.B. Viilpeysss Mis His Rais 
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line set out tor them. But 
their unhappiness is bound 
to find iKxpression in the 
coming months. In one 
form or the other. 


Exit, Vajpayee 

■ The BJP may well 
insist that it will not 
withdraw support to the 
National Front govern* 
mint. But party leader Atal 
Behari Vajpayee has had 
his fill of the Raja, and is 
not going to forgiye him the 
leidcing of the ptocMdings 






n 






How they rate in Jot politics 

M.S. THcsIt: His militant stand on the Mandai 
Commission issue and his performance at the 2 
October rally, with much talk of setting MPs and MLAs 
aflame, have resulted in hts raising his stock in the 
community. If the plan to arrest him does go through, 
he will be anointed a martyr as well. 


DfviUi: His initial ambiguous stand on rese*vations 
had cost him a fair amount of support among the Jats. 
But by resigning from the Lok Sabha, the Chaudhary 
has improved his situation somewhat. 


A|llSli«lii Started off with a statement supporting 
the implementation of the Mandat recommendations. 
Realised Ns folly soon enough and began a signature 
campaign to include the Jats among the other backward 
castes. But by then it was too iate. And his anti-Tikait 
stand only made matters worse. 


Sltyailil Msllk: Though the minister of state has 
not coma out openly against the Mandai Report, he has 
made the appropriate noises about Jat inclusion. His 
ratirtg. ther^ore. while not spectacular by any means, is 
moderately good. 


VMinimidni Staghs He made the best move of his 
polltfcal Hie when he resigned from Parliament on the 
reservation issue, getting the Jatyouth of Raiasthan, 
Haryana and Uttar Pradesh on his side at one stroke. As 
measure of Ns increasing importance, he has become 
a permanent fixture at all meetings of Tlkak and Devi 


of the Committee for the 
Promotion of Communal 
Harmony in a hurry. 

At a recent sociai event 
(BJP MP Arif Beg’s daugh¬ 
ter’s wedding) Vajpayee 
made no secret of his ani¬ 
mus against the PM. As 
soon as the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s entourage entered, the 
BJP leader made a rapid 
exit. 

The Raja, of course, pre¬ 
tended not to notice. 

Punjab is better 
UimPR 

■ During the Rajiv raj, 
the Prime Minister’s 
Office (PMO) had taken on 
such tasks as were out of its 
mandate, with vaiytng de¬ 
grees of success. Inus, we i 
had G.Parthasarathyassum- i 
ing the role of principal 
advisor on Sri Lanka while 
Mani Shankar Aiyar* be¬ 
came the PR (Panchayati I 
Raj not public relations) 
expert. 

Now the Raja’s PMO 
seems to be going the same 
way. At least, if press advi¬ 
sor to the Prime Minister, 



Preni Shankar Jha’s per¬ 
formance is anything to go 
by. 

Jha^dunng his innings as 
The Hindusum Tmes 
editoi;had. been obsessed < 
with the idea that an econo¬ 
mic packatt would s(^ all 
of Punjab’s probtems. And 
now Jha has been handed 
the task of evolving jnst 
that package. 

Never mind the PM’s re¬ 
lations with the press, 
which stand at an alh-tnnu. 
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DELHI DIARY 


Teething 

problems 

■ He had been best- 
known for his forci¬ 
ble entry into the Delhi 
Gymkhana. Apparently 
Har Kewal Prasad, Janata 
Dal member of the Lok 
Sabha, had broken the lock 
on the main ^ate to effect 
entry', to protest the club's 
dress restrictions 

Well, now, Prasad has a 
further claim to fame. In a 
recent debate on the Man- 
dal issue, the vociferous 
MP was holding forth in his 
usual fiery style when he 
suddenly stopped in mid¬ 
sentence, and sat down in 
his chair, clutching his 
mouth. 

'Fhe hon'ble member had 
lost his dentures. 

All business came to a 
standstill as everyone went 
down on their knees to 
locate Prasad's teeth. But, 
strangely enough, they 
were nowhere to be found. 

The distraught member 
retired to mourn the loss. 

And latest reports have it 
that he has been fitted out 
with a new pair. 


Off with their 
heads 

■ The Prasar Bharati 
Bill notwithstanding, 
the Janata Dal government 
seems to have no intentions 
of going through with its 
electoral promise of grant¬ 
ing autonomy to the elec¬ 
tronic media. 

At a recent Cabinet 
meeting, for instance, 
ministers Sharad Yadav, 
Ram Vilas Paswan and 
Mufti Mohammad Sayecd 
tore into Doordarshan for 
its temerity in giving gener¬ 
ous coverage to the anti- 
reservation agitation. Why 
had Mandi House, they 
asked, dared to telecast 
shots of police firing and of 
students running riot? This 
had only escalated the stir, 
they maintained. 

Their tirade didn't go in 


HEARD IN CENTRAL HALL 

Sharad Yadav and Ram Vilas 
Paswan are the Ram Manohar 
Lohia and Dr Ambedkar of 
today. 

A JANATA DAL MP 



F«Upmdra:wlllhsbsllia next casuallyt 


vain. Sure enough, heads 
began to roll at Doordar¬ 
shan. Additional director- 
general (news) P.C. Arya 
has been denied the exten¬ 


sion promised him earlier. 
And informed sources have 
it that director-general Shiv 
Shartha may soon be re¬ 
moved, with Shashi Kapoor 


1 


Prominent OBCs (other backward 
castes), according to the Mandal 
Report 

■ V.P. Sfnghl In Punjab, Rajputs are included in the 
OBC list. Ana juess what that makes the Raja of 


OBC list. 
Manda. 


s Vijsysrsjo Scbidli: The Rajmata of Gwalior and 
her son the Maharaja (Madhavrao Scindia) qualify to the 
OBC list, being Marathas in Madhya Pradesh. 


m ManI Shankar Alysr: He may be a caste 
Brahmin in TainH Nadu, but in neighbouring Andhra 
Pradesh, Aiyar js as backward as Sharad Yadav. Or 
Ram Vilas Paswan. for that matter. 


■ Captain Satfsh Sharma: Never mind the Italian 
marble-tiled swimming pool (yes, the kind that all IrKlian 
Airlines' pitots have), the good Captain is an OBC in his 
native state, Punjab. 


a Dbieah Qoawamiz m the union Territory of Delhi, 
all Goswamis are OBCs. So the minister's progeny can 
avail of reservations; never mind the fact that they are 
classified as upper castes (Brahmins) in the rest of the 
country. 


■ K.Kr Bbte: The noted industrialist qualifies to this, 
honour in Bihar and Orissa by virtue of being a Bania. 


assuming IK 
charge, 

And the next 
may well be InforhMtkm i 
and broadcasting mfttisferi I 
P. Upendra. ' ‘ '. I 


Life as a party'‘0:^ 

■ Nero might well ha#. 

fiddled white Rome 
burnt. But home minister 
Mufti Mohammad Sayeed, 
prefers to pontificate on the 
finer points of the best 
Scotch, while disaffecteli 
students imniolate them* 
selves to protest the re> 
servation policy.. 

But we suppose as cock* 
tail party performances go, 
the Muni’s was near per« 
feet. For, yes, the honour¬ 
able home minister of India 
was host at just such an 
affair while th« anti- 
reservation students’ stir 
turned the capital into a 
city of fear, anger and 
flames. 


■■ 


modaiiMhQ^. Nmw 

His guests, induded high¬ 
ly-placed bureaucrats and 
the usual sprinkling of' 
media persons. And no¬ 
body looking ih' at' tho. 
gathering eoald have . told' 
that Sayeed had a care id 
the world. And di^woiuld' 
have, probably, been 
But then, die 

Govemw 'of Deluv Adfah 
Singh wasn^s aiiy bettorl.Qn 
2 October, while the stiti 
dents and ‘pkatt’s.hunnoiA 
gathered at file ftigt Ouh 
to berate t^ grmnhnnohfj 
spent the enfiiO' #9 

at the 
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Grading the 
ministers 


T he cover story {Check 
list, 23—29 September) 
featuring the National 
Front ministers was absorb¬ 
ing. The performance of 
I.K. Gujral and Ram Vilas 
Paswan does not appear to 
be even mediocre. During 
the Gulf crisis, GujraK in¬ 
stead of caking an indepen¬ 
dent stand, ordered the clo¬ 
sure of the Indian embassy 
in Iraq at Saddam Hus¬ 
sein’s behest. 

On the domestic front, 
Paswan, the self-professed 
messiah of the backward 
classes, is bent upon divid¬ 
ing Indian society along 
caste lines. Therefore, it 
would have been appropri¬ 
ate to place them in the bad 
category’. 

Skktharth Stmrms, Seramporw 
(W^BtOenaat) 

■ The cover story on the 
performance of the central 
ministers was largely arbit¬ 
rary, unfair and prejudiced. 

There would be general 
agreement only on the 
home minister’s showing, 
who has been characterised 
as rank bad. By his inept 
handling, the Mufti has 
allowed Kashmir to drift. 
Madhu Dandavate is repu¬ 
ted to be a man of honesty 
and integrity—rare qual¬ 
ities in Indian politics. But 
his record as finance minis¬ 
ter has been di.smal, espe¬ 
cially because of the recent 
hike in the prices of essen¬ 
tial commodities. 

The averages were ill- 
chosen. For, George Fer¬ 


nandes has been a total dis¬ 
aster as the railway minis¬ 
ter. While Ram Vilas Pas¬ 
wan and Sharad Yadav 
have proved themselves to 
be liabilities to the Cabinet. 
They are capable of shat¬ 
tering any Prime Minister’s 
image by their blatantly 
casteist tendencies. 

I.K. Gujral. the foreign 
miniitcr, articulate and re¬ 
sourceful, seems to have 
done a good job with a dif¬ 
ficult portfolio. It is hard to 
imagine anybody else doing 
any better to solve the 
problems of the Indian re¬ 
fugees stranded in the Gulf. 
O. Anjmiwyutu, Madras (Tamil 
Nadu) 

■ The performance of 
Sharad Yadav and Ram 
Vilas Paswan cannot be 
rated as average under any 
circumstances. By support¬ 
ing reservation, they are 
fanning communal senti¬ 
ments and dividing the 
country along caste lines. 
They do not seem to have 


any respect for India’s secu¬ 
lar credentials. Therefore, 
they are liabilities not only 
to the party they belong to, 
but also to Indian society. 

Jal Aba Chartan, Tumkur 
(Karnataka) 

■ One is surprised to find 
I.K. Gujral and Sharad 
Yadav being labelled as 
average, when they should 
be labelled as bad. Under 
I.K. Gujral, India has lost 
the international prestige it 
had built up over the 
yearfr—thanks to India’s 
soft line on Saddam Hus¬ 
sein. India has now become 
the laughing stock of the 
world along with Jordan 
and Palestine. 

Sharad Yadav’s perform¬ 
ance has been the worst in 
the government. Given that 
he is bent on dividing socie¬ 
ty along caste lines, it is 
really surprising to find him 
in the average category. To 
say the least, he has been a 
real disaster. 

AmttMathur, Slndd (Bihar) 




(Clockwite from top loft) Gujrah Mufti Mohammad Sayood, 
Sharad Yadav and Ram VMaa Paswan: bad performanco 




Farooq Abdullah: 
opportunist 


Running away _ 

F arooq Abdullah’s abs¬ 
ence from Kashmir 
(The marathon man, 23— 

29 September) when the 
state was burning clearly 
.shows that he is not the sort 
to tackle challenges head- 
on. Considering the fact 
that Farooq could have 
won over at least some of 
the misguided Kashmiris 
and thereby brought back a 
semblance of peace in the 
Valley, his action becomes 
even more deplorable. 

This, however, raises 
another iiMortant ques¬ 
tion: why Old Farooq de¬ 
cide to leave Kashmir at 
such a crucial time? His dif¬ 
ferences with the Centre 
over the appointment of 
Jagmohan as the Governor 
of J&K is well-known. And 
it is likely that Farooq 
wanted to prove to the 
Centre that his absence will 
worsen the situation in 
Kashmir. Alas, it only 
proves that Abdullah is 
now more opportunistic 
than ever. 

V, Badarinarmyana, Myaora 
(Karnataka) 

■ The profile of Farooq 
Abdullah was excellent. It 
rightly suggests that the for¬ 
mer chief minister should 
immediately be put at the 
helm of affairs in the Valley 
in order to tide over the 
present crisis. Though Jag¬ 
mohan did his best to tackle 
the explosive situation in 
the state, he couldn’t come 
up with a lasting solution. 
Tlie main problems that 
plague Kashmir are both 
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political and economic—for 
which there are no answers. 
And under such circumst¬ 
ances, it is only Farooq 
Abdullah—^who is extreme¬ 
ly popular in Kashmir— 
who can convince the 
estranged Kashmiris that 
their fhture lies with India 
and bring them back to 
mainstream politics. Time, 
however, is fast running 
out. 

KmN Chmmn Calcutta 

(WaatBangal) 

■ Farooq Abdullah is sole¬ 
ly responsible for the mess 
in Kashmir. The people uf 
Kashmir were alienated by 
the misrule of Farooq. 
Rampant corruption and 
unemployment angered the 
youth. And whenever the 
going got rough, Farooq 
chose the easy way out— 
running away from the Val¬ 
ley. Therefore, one cannot 
agree with the opinion that 
“Farooq is still Kashmir's 
only hope”. It \<ill be a 
great mistake to thrust 
Farooq on Kashmir again. 
Aa/Mfi Kabu, Jaipur (ttafaathan) 

Armchair 
cr itici sm_ 

T he report ( 

24—30 June) on 
the Tawang monastery is 
hill of insinuations and fac¬ 
tual errors. It seems to he a 
deliberate attempt to tar¬ 
nish the image of the cen¬ 
tury-old monastery. 

The committee set up af¬ 
ter Rajiv Ciandhi's visit in 
March 1988, met four times 
and not once, as reported 
in the magazine. So, it is 
wrong to say that the Cen¬ 
tre's initiative to preserve 
the ancient complex 
appears to have fizzled out. 

And, can the repor¬ 
ter substantiate with proper 
evidence that obscene films 
were being screened in the 
premises? When did he 
visit the monastery? Simply 
by gathering most of the in¬ 
formation from Arunachal 
Review or from Itanagar, 
he cannot justify his 
observations. The report 


has not only hurt the senti¬ 
ments of the monks and the 
people of Tawang, but also 
the entire Buddhist com¬ 
munity. 

Taarfng Lomdan, OtsMci 
Information and Public 
Ralatlona Otticar, Tawang 
(Arunachal Pradesh) 

colom^_ 

T he write-up {Chame¬ 
leon, 2—8 September) 
was thought-provoking. 

But unfortunately, the 
chameleon has failed to 
hide its true colours. By de¬ 
ciding to implement the 
Mandal Commission re¬ 
commendations, V.P. 

Singh has not only belied a 
lot of expectations, he has 
showed what he is: just 
another politician with an 
eye on the vote-bank. The 
Mandal report has already 
divided the country along 
caste lines and if its recom¬ 
mendations are finally im- 



. Sin^: I 


plemented, then a lot of 
talented people could be¬ 
come its victims. So. it is 
time that the Raja does 
some soul-searching and set 
things right. 

Saaank Sakhar Wtohapatra, 
KamalanglOiiaaa) 

■ V.P. Singh’s decision to 
iirplement the Mandal 
Commission Report is a 
blow to India’s professed 
social ideologies. Project¬ 
ing himself as a casteist, 
V.P. Singh has provoked a 
caste war which threatens 
the basic solidarity of our 



The damaged Jaffna railway station: the battle continues 


country. Reservations 
along caste lines are politi¬ 
cally motivated and arc 
against the norms of social 
justice. 

MItail Mohanty, Bhubaneswar 
(Orlaae) 

Mixed-up 

priorities 

N otwithstanding the fas¬ 
cinating aspects of the 
hi-lcch breakthrough {En¬ 
ter, the Hyperplane 16—22 
September), I was frankly 
dismayed at the gross mix- 
up of our priorities as a na¬ 
tion. Can we really afford 
the luxury of such expen¬ 
sive development project.^? 
Have we really exhausted 
all avenues of work on this 
planet to tackle the process 
[ of colonisation of space? 

Why don't we ask our bril- 
I liant scientists to concen¬ 
trate on solving some of the 
major problems confront¬ 
ing us, rather than wasting 
time on Hyperplanes? 
KrIahanKaIra, Haw Delhi 

War is not the 
answer 


T he special report (The 
siege of Jaffna, 23—29 
September) was scintillat¬ 
ing. In a war where symbo¬ 
lic success counts as much 
as military achievements, 
the siege by the Sri Lankan 
Army cannot be underesti¬ 
mated. However, it would 
be naive for the Premadasa 
regime to believe that only 
a military victory can re¬ 


solve the Tamil problem. 
For, the IPKF experience 
has shown that while the 
LTTE can be forced to re¬ 
treat, it is impossible to ex¬ 
terminate it 
Therefore, Colombti 
should complement its 
military action with a para¬ 
llel political strategy aimed 
at winning over the Tamils. 
Chiranilb Haidar, New Delhi 

A matter of faith 

T he charismatic group 
ovrr, 23-'-29 
September) is unknown, 
unless It means the Catholic 
charismatic groups, 'fhese 
do not ‘repudiate all piac- 
ticcs of the Rome orders ' 
but have proved invaluable 
in offering a Catholic 
alternatives to leaving the 
Church. The Emmanuel 
Ptayer Group is Catholic, 
de jure and de facto, and 
holding its own meetings is 
an approved and endorsed 
practice in the CCR. The 
alleged anti-Mary state¬ 
ments of the EPG is hardly 
the issue. The real issue is 
whether the laity will be 
allowed to take their right¬ 
ful place in the Church, 
against the wishes of cer¬ 
tain priests whose very ex¬ 
istence as priests is an 
anachronism. Business¬ 
men’s Fellowship is not a 
“splinter group” but a 
group of Christians who 
^are their experience of 
Jesus Christ with profes¬ 
sional colleagues. 

Anthony kUrortda, Bombay 
fMafUMebtra; 
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The war Ix^ey 

Keeping it alive serves Pakistan's interests 


It IS not at all in 
Pakistan’s interest to 
cither start or pro¬ 
voke a war with this 
country over Kash¬ 
mir or any other 
issue. Why then arc 
the Pakistani rulers- 
led by the man who calls the shots. 
General Mir^a Aslam Beg—raising 
the ante steadily in both bitter words 
and diabolical deeds? The answer to 
this question is obvious. The scare, 
bordering on hysteria, that is being 
built up against India all over Pakistan 

r-'-T—rrr 


attempted in the hitherto unused and 
exliernelv hazardous (irue/.-Drass- 
Sonniarg trail. It is a measure of the 
despeiate el fort put in bv the Pakista¬ 
nis that from the Cituez-Diass sector, 
the security lorces captured in the fiist 
three days of October more militants 
and greater quantities of sophisticated 
arms than they normally do in a whi'ie 
month. 

bor the present, however, the main 
purpose of the anti-India campaign is 
related more to the elections due on 
24 October rather than to anything 
else, including Kashmir This is be¬ 


Benazir’s 
popularity graph 
is going up and up. 

And neither the 
Pakistani military 
nor the President 
is prepared to 
accept her return ! 
to power I 


is not entirely unconnected with Kash¬ 
mir, where Islamabad continues to 
perceive a ‘'golden opportunity” to 
wrest from India the lovely Valley it 
has been lusting after for over four 
decades. Both major military activity ! 
and infiltrations of armed and indoc¬ 
trinated youth into the ^^^tey would I 
become almost impossible at the end 
of October,' by when all mnuntain 
passes become snowbound 

Hence the sudden flurry of inces¬ 
sant artillery shelling in the Kupwara 
sector, normally the favoured route of 
the infiltrators. So that, with the 
attention of the Indian forces concen¬ 
trated there, infiltrations could be 



cause all the clever plans formulated 
by President Ghulam Ishaq Khan, 
General Aslarn Beg and their prefer¬ 
red politicians of the IJI and the 
Combined Opposition Rallies (COP) 
at the time of Benazir Bhutto's dismis¬ 
sal have gone awry. 

Far from being discredited by 
charges of corruption and court cases 
or weakened by a split in the PPP, 
Benzair has emerged stronger than 
before. Her personal popularity graph 
is goirig up and up. Her party is more 
united than ever before while the 
IJI-COP combination is in utter dis¬ 
array. Even those who remain appal¬ 
led by the reckless money-grabbing by 


her husband, Asif Zardari, .see Be¬ 
nazir to be under persecution. 

At the .same time, neither the Pakis¬ 
tani military nor the President is pre¬ 
pared to countenance Benazir's return 
to powei. Having realised that it was a 
mistake on liei part to fight the army, 
Benazir has totally muted her criticism 
of the armed forces and made Ishaq 
the sole target of her trenchant attack. 

Normally, Ishaq, acting at the j 
army's behest, would have found 
some way to disqualify her or to j 
postpone the poll. Benazir still 
apprehends that this might yet happen j 
before E-Day. But there is a problem j 
w'hich the Pakistani ruling establish- j 
merit must face. The Americans, for 
their own reasons, want elections to 
be hold in Pakistan as scheduled and 
for these to be free and fair. 1 his does 
not mean that they are wanting Be¬ 
nazir's lesloiation by the Pakistani 
electorate But they want to sec that 
the elections arc not cancelled. 

It is in this context that General 
Beg's attempt to build up a scenario in 
which Pakistan’s security and stability 
is seen to be threatened by the “tradi¬ 
tional enemy”, India, makes sense as a 
desperate ploy to make the postpone¬ 
ment of the poll justifiable. The sequ¬ 
ence of events speaks for itself. 

At first it was made out that Benazir 
had sent an emissary to New Delhi to 
plead for an Indian invasion so that 
the almost certain humiliation of the 
Pakistani Army could forestall the 
dismissal .she was fearing before it 
actually took place. When this lie did 
not work—ironically, the story was 
publicised more in India than in Pakis¬ 
tan —Beg thought of an Indian plot to 
destabilise Pakistan. He backed it up 
with the equally false allegation that 
India’s XH Corps had been moved 
forward to positions from where it 
could easily attack Pakistan. Since US 
and Soviet satellites keep track 
of all Indian and Pakistani military 
movements, the absurdity of the 
Pakistani charge was exposed in no 
time. Then came the expulsion of four 
Indian employees of the Indian consu¬ 
late-general. Soon enough some other 
stratagem is bound to be tried and we 
will be witnessing a cliff-hanger. • 
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• Why? We have more 
than three-fourths 
majori ty. 

Vbbrbndra Patil, former 
Kmwtaka ehi^ minister, 
btfon Prt^denfs Rule 
was imposed, denying that 
he wotdd recommend the 
dissobaloti of the 
Assembly 

■ Ihavenotbeen 
influenoedhy a^yone.' 

■ PI^Mleijive tm! credit for 
niytwniacrioitt. 

, —L* "fl '' • 

BHaMirPltATAP Singh. , 


Karnataka Governiyr, 
dLsmissing suggestions that 
he hud imposed 
President's Rule in the 
state at the behest of the 
National Front 
government 

• V.P. Singh can be 
removed from the PM’s 
office but not from the 
hearts of the poor. 

V«P. Singh, Prime 
Minister, on the Mandat 
Commission Report 

• Aurkimijaaneloge 
V P. Singh? (How many 
more lives will you take, 
V,P, Sing h?) 

Gynendra Chaturvedi, 
student, in his suicide 
note 

■ You*(youths) should 
live to carry on the 
struggle. 

V.P. Singh, Prime 
Minister, to anti-Mandal 
student agitators, 
explaining that the 
govemmefti would be 


respotLsive to their 
demands 

■ If they are made to see 
the logic behind the 
demand, 1 am sure they 
will have no objections. 

L.K, Advani, BJP 
president, emphasising 
that Muslims need to be 
given propfr perspective 
of the Ram Janmabhoomi 
issue 

m We support the 
government in the hope 
that the massacre of the 
Muslims will stop. But it 
seems to be continuing. 

Javei) Habib, Saih Imam 
of the Jama Masjid 

m If 1 had my way, I 
would lock all the IAS 
officers in a room Until 
they sanctioned the 
pending p roject. 

Bhawon Singh 
ShekHawat, ttajasdum 
eidef minister, dBegjlng 
that enormous delays m 


sanenoning the state's j 

development plans have j 

adversely hit the state's 
economy 

■ My body didn't allow 
me to realise the goal of 
winning gold in the 
Beijing Asiad—my last 
competition. 

P-T. UsHA, athlete 

■ 1 am never one for 
finding solutions, 
solutions find me. 

Dimple Kapadia. actress 
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VINODMCHTA 

VP Munders again 

The Karnataka Governor’s brazenness is turning out to be a 
major embarrassment for the Prime Minister 


When (jerry Ford 
became the Presi¬ 
dent of the US. 
Lyndon Johnson 
was not impress¬ 
ed, ‘He IS so stu¬ 
pid,” said LBJ. 
“He can't chew 
gum and fart at 
the same lime/' It 
would be uncharitable, even unfair, to 
express a similar opinion about Rajiv 
Gandhi. Nevertheless, his talent for 
messing things up sometimes takes 
one’s breath away. I recently met a 
Janata party Rajya Sabha MP, who 
has played a key role in destabilising 
the V.P. Singh regime, and he told me 
that in late September and early Octo¬ 
ber he had interacted w'ith Rajiv on an 
almost daily basis. “He is hard¬ 
working, decent, patriotic, well- 
meaning, but he IS completely out of 
his depth in politics. He just cannot 
absorb all the different information 
that comes his way.'* This assessment 
was delivered wth a twinge of regret. 

I sec there is much jubilation within 
the Janata Dal over Rajiv’s gift to the 
ruling party: President's rule in Karna¬ 
taka. Characteristically, the Congress 
president created a crisis where none 
existed, thus allowing Governor Bha- 
nu Pratap Singh to do the needful. In 
the process, Mr Gandhi wasted a fine 
opportunity to get nd of a chief 
minister he greatly disliked. What a 
screw-up. When journalists in Banga¬ 
lore were told by the ‘supreme’ leader 
that Veerendra Patil would be replaced 
in ‘four days' they were so stunned 
that they asked Rajiv to repeat the 
statement He duly obliged. This pub¬ 
lic and brutal humiliation of the chief 
minister left Veerendra Patil with no 
option but to defy the high command. 

A ctually. Mr (landhi was on firm 
ground as (ar as the capacity of 
the CM to govern was toiiccined. The 
state had seen the worst communal 
riots in its history, and tb; chief 
minister—as Doordarshan pictures 
clearly showed—was in no physical 
condition to cope. Alas, Rajiv went 


straight for the jugular and clobbered 
a sick man with the sack. What he 
should have done is let the demand hu 
the di.smissal come from the Congress 
Legislative Party which he had in his 
pocket 

Not only has Rajiv handed Karnata¬ 
ka on a plaltei to the National Front, 
he has supplied vital o.wgen to a 
gasping Prime Minister. For at least 
seven days in the month of October, 
\' P. Singh’s mounting woes toiik 
second place to the daily drama in 
Karnataka. Had Mr Ciandhi curbed 
his instinct for shooting off his mouth, 
the horrendous tram carnage in 
Andhra Pradesh would have received 
its due attcnlHUi. Under the circumst¬ 
ances. the first and most savage reply 
from the pro-Vlandal forces got buried 
in the inside pages of the newspapers. 

In one onslaught, the votaries of 
reservations butchered nearly 70 peo¬ 
ple in an attack of .stunning barbarity. 
Is the bogie fire on the outskirts of 
Flyderabad a sample of the way in 
which the agitation will now progress? 
If the Karnataka drama had not di¬ 


verted the country's attention, proper 
emphases would have been placed on 
the fact that the train murders hap¬ 
pened 24 hours after V.P. Singh, had 
addressed a controversial rally in Pat¬ 
na in which he exhorted the back¬ 
wards not to lose heart but to redouble 
their efforts to secure a place in the 
sun. 

The government tried very hard to 
play up the Naxalite dimension of the 
tragedy, and play down the reserva¬ 
tion angle. The truth, however, is that 
the People’s War Group (PWCi) has 
never indulged in this sort ijf outrage, 
their targets are restricted and specific 
(police, landlords, forest officials) and 
they have always innicted individual, 
not collective, punishment. Moreover, 
the distribution pro-Mandal and 
anti-Supreme Uourt leaflets at the site 
of the crime leaves no dimht that the 
‘fitting reply’ Ram Vilas Paswan so 
frevjuently threatens us with, has be¬ 
gun. It is possible that V.P. Singh’s 
‘inner voice’, that Rajiv (}andhi, 
Chandra Shekhar and Devi l.al arc 
banking upon, may have been acti- 
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vateil by the Hydeiabati horror if the 
headlines on 11 October had concen¬ 
trated on the Andlira train blaze 
rather than the suspended animation 
of the Karnataka Assembly. 

In the past tew months as the Prime 
Minister floundered aimlesslv frtnn 
crisis to crisis, demons! rat in j; m the 
process that he was no ditterent trt»rn 
the contenders foi the big prize, Rajiv 
(landhi had benefited by default. One 
fiequentiv heard that our Rajiv ma\ 
be incompetent, juvenile, given to 
foiming eoleries*. but at least his 
larger vision of the couniiv's future is 
sound Now, we aie back to the 
original portrait, a decent bloke 
perhaps, but hopeless’. Make him 
Prime Minister again and he will tie 
himself up in all kinds (>f knots. 
I^espiie his petfigree, and hv now 
nearly ten vears of e\pencn».e hi 
active j)uhlie life, he iem<nns a politic¬ 
al innocent whose occasional attempts 
at individual enterprise (apparently, 
no one in the p.irl> had anv inkling 
that the leader was about to give Pali I 
the chop) end up as unmitigated disas¬ 
ters Not surprisingly, then, the multi¬ 
ple follies of the Natu)nal f ront gv)v- 
ernment aiul Vishwanatli Piatap Singh 
have resulted in no ‘bring back Rajiv' 
cr\ in the nation 

U nfoiiunatelv. these are had davs 
foi V P Singh. Rajiv mav have 
come to his aid bv providing a tirrady 
diversion, but as the events m Banga¬ 


lore unfold, it is the National Front 
government in New Delhi which may 
end up with egg on its face. I am 
certain the expectation in ruling party 
circles was that the imposition of 
President’s Rule in Karnataka, tem¬ 
poral y or long-term, w'ould draw little 
flak since Oovernors during Congicss 
years had on m<*re than one occasion 
behaved in a blatantly partisan inan- 
nei. So. while the Opposition would 
no doubt protest that constitutional 
norms had been violated, V.P. Singh 
was hoping foi only a few murmurs of 
disapproval ovei Govcinoi Bhanii 
Pialap Singh’s dubious decision 

No such luck. The behaviour of 
Ram Dulan Sinlia. Ram I al. P.\’ 

; X’cnkatjsubbaiah. while fresh in the 
j elcvliuale's mind, did not seem 
adequate justification fi»r the use of 
Article 3'sb in Karnataka Had the 
(jovernor exercised his judgement iii a 
situation rife with arithmetical conju- 
sion there could have been some , 
jusUlication But. Veerendr.i f*atil. I 
howevei deserving of our svmpathies. *. 
IS a lost cause Out of the ISl Con- I 
g.icss MLAs.. his followers are less ! 
than 40. Ihcichne. the quesium of j 
the Unal .lanata Dal- - who. incidental- j 
1\ number 25- coming to the rescue of 
the ailing chief ministci d<'cs not arise 
1 he Karnataka (lovernoi had <^nlv 
two viptions. he could either ha\L 
asked Patil to resign or prove his 
nujoiitv on the floor of the House. 


Few aie going to buv tire argument 
about the commimnl situation m the | 
state being grave as to make Presi- ; 
dvMri's Rule imperative. i 

Ironically, the vlay Cjirveinoi Bhanu i 
Pratap Singh’s dei. ision was, 
announced, the Prime Minister was 
itx’turing the invitees to the firs! meet- i 
ing of the Inter-State Council on the ■ 
need to take heed c •' the Sarkaria . 
Commission Report And what were ‘ 
the main recommendations of the 
repvirl? It had been scathing about the ; 
role of Ciovernois. n had reiterated j 
that the only piopcr forum ‘o test the I 
legilimacv of a vhicf minister was the | 
Assembly flooi. it had cautioned | 
against indiscriminate use of AitiHe . 
^ 5 (^ ; 

\' P Singh IS a piiatising j><>ct, so | 
he piohabls values ijony Noiiethc- ; 
less, he sluuild advise the Karnataka , 

I (iovciiior Tun to make Ins parlialirv so ’ 
apparent ()n the day that Prcsidcnl's ■ 
Rule was imj^osed. the ituititn / xptew 
lejMMtcd “Mr Bhanu Prataj) Singh ^ 
answered scveia) provo(.a!ive ques¬ 
tions with a smile on Ins face ‘ Plaving , 
around with the ( onstiiulnni of India 
mav be a lauglnrm nvattcr for Bhanu ’ 
Pralap but l"i S P Singh, the Ciov- ■ 
ernor's hiazenncss is turning out l*) be , 
a majo-r embanassnunl 

I et me vonviruct an .ilternaic see- 
nano. Mr C.-nelhi goes to HangaUuc 
on ti (hti’ihcr and ju'ifo-rnis his ( ha- . 
I^linesque act I he state .laiuita Dal ■ 
falls over iTseit in e.\c»vmcnt Ruling . 
par tv MPs a:id miriivteis ifcploie the I 
manner in whieh the Congress ticals i 
its ehicl ministers I veri the Prime ! 
Mmistci expresses ctmqMssion for the ; 
hapless Veeiendia Pali! ! 

All the while. Bhanu Piatap Singh ! 
remains silent, receiving memoranda 
and dclcgatums from all parlies He j 
holds no daily piess confcience, issues 
no statements bevond. “I am examin¬ 
ing the siuiation”. Aftet 14> Congress 
Mi.As supporting change are pre¬ 
sented to him on the lawns of Raj 
Bhavan. he issues a brief statement I 
requesting the chief minister to sum- ; 
nion the Assemblv in *^2 hours and ! 
prove his majority j 

Ihc (lovernors staiulinc in the na- ' 
tion would have risen and the Prime 
Minister coufd then rightfully claim 
that his gvivernment was committed to ; 
higher values. As it is. in a few days j 
Patil will have to go. President’s Rule ! 
will be I evoked with Rajiv’s nominee 
secure in the CM's chair And V.P. ' 
Singh will stand exposed.# : 
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The 

Hollow 

Man 

Children burn on the 
streets of India as 
V.P. Singh frames his 
agenda in terms of 
a non-issue 


H e is the first Prime Minis¬ 
ter of India who does not 
look you in the eye. Ask 
Vishwanath Pratap Singh 
a straight question and he 
will dissemble. Stare him in the face 
and he will not meet your gaze. Con¬ 
front him with an unpleasant truth and 
he will lapse into silence. 

And yet, over the last five years, 
V.P. Singh has set the agenda for Indi¬ 
an politics. In 1985, Rajiv Gandhi 
hoped to use the largest electoral man¬ 
date in history to put politics on a new 
course, aiming directly for the 21st 
century He had good looks, charis¬ 
ma, the Nehru/Gandhi dynasty and 
the propaganda machinery of the 
Government of India on his side. But 
finally, his silicon chip, Doon- 
accented Rajiv revolution collapsed 
because his little-known finance minis¬ 
ter raised an issue that seized the 
national imagination: corruption. 

For four years from 1986 onwards, 
Indian politics revolved around cor¬ 
ruption. Did the government have the 
guts to act against big business? Had 
Rajiv made money on the Bofors 
deal? Could the Congress party ever 
provide clean government ? 

Rajiv Gandhi refused to accept 
V.P. Singh's agenda; he lost his office. 
Chandra Shekhar told the country that 
the corruption issue was a red herring; 
he was written off as ‘irrelevant*. R.K. 


§ 


Hegde was unable to clear himself of 
involvement in various land scams; he 
was tossed aside. 

As each potential Prime Minister 
failed to see that V.P. Singh had radi¬ 
cally altered the terms of reference for 
Indian politics, his career went up in 
smoke. Till finally, the Raja became 
the only alternative Prime Minister. 

Two months ago, he rewrote the 
rules of the game again. Sensing that 
the corruption issue was losing its 
appeal, Vishwanath Pratap Singh set a 
new agenda. Now, the issue is caste- 
based reservation. Suddenly, every¬ 
thing in Indian politics is seen in terms 
of Mandal. You may be for it. Or you 
may be against it. Or—like most 
politicians—^you may be both for and 
against it. But your position is still 
defined in terms of Mandal. 

Once again, it is V.P. Singh who has 


framed the context. Everyone else is 
only responding to his initiative. 

M en who set the agenda are usual¬ 
ly great national leaders, states¬ 
men—visionaries even. But up close, 
Vishwanath Pratap Singh is none of 
these. He is more shrewd than states- 
man-like. Much more a deal-maker 
than a dreamer. If he is a visionary, 
then perhaps he is the shiftiest vision¬ 
ary in the history of politics; the first 
great leader who has trouble meeting 
your gaze. 

Yes, he always selects subjects that 
grip the national imagination, but nev¬ 
er does he choose an issue that helps 
India go forward. Instead, he chooses 
those that cause division and spread 
suspicion. By making corruption the 
agenda, he ensured that eveiyone sus¬ 
pected everybody else; that resources 
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that should have been expended on 
securing the future were wasted in an 
effort to reopen and re-examine the 
past in a series of never-ending inves¬ 
tigations. 

Moreover, he always chooses non¬ 
issues. In 1986, when he launched the 
raid raj, the then government faced 
several problems and had certain 
priorities. It had begun the prcKCss of 
restoring peace to the Punjab and had 
brought order to Assam, Kashmir and 
Mizoram. It had started dismantling 
the licence-quota-permit raj and was 
slowly beginning to bring India in line 
with the rest of the world. By mid- 
1987, all of that had been forgotten. 
The only thing that mattered was 
Bofors. 

The consequence was that most of 
the problems got worse, the economic 
revolution remained unfinished and 


even today, with V.P. Singh in power, 
we are no nearer finding out the truth 
about Bofors. 

The caste issue has been raised in 
much the same manner. Since V.P. 
Singh took office, Kashmir has blown 
up, Punjab has got worse and Assam 
is teetering on the brink of chaos. 
Inflation rages unchecked. Oil prices 
have sky-rocketed. Our economy 
seems poised for a recession. And the 
changes in Eastern Europe have made 
India all but irrelevant in the interna¬ 
tional context. 

V.P. Singh has no solutions to any 
of these problems. The government 
does not have a policy on Kashmir, 
Punjab or Assam. The foreign minis¬ 
try has formulated no coherent re¬ 
sponse to the Gulf crisis. And there 
appears to be no economic policy 
apart from ritual demands for au¬ 
sterity. 

In the midst of all this-- at the brink 
of perhaps our biggest crisis since 
1947—V.P. Singh’s solution has been 
to frame his agenda in terms of a 
non-issue: castc-based re’^ervation. 

There is much that is wrong with tht 
Mandai proposals -reservation is 
counter-productive, to think in terms 
of caste sets us back .50 years, etc — 
but that is not the point. Even if Man¬ 
dai made some sense—which it 
doesn't—it is still irresponsible to 
make it the agenda when the real 
problems are ignored. 

But then, that is typical of V.P. 
Singh. Not only docs he set the agen¬ 
da, he takes care to pick a curiously 
unreal issue, one that has nothing to 
do with the crises of India. 

Admittedly, there is a short-term 
brilliance in his choice of these is'^ucs. 
Each time, he selects a position that j 


In metamorphosing 
from Mr Clean to Mr 
Caste, V.P. Singh has 
bartered away the 
future of our children. 
As more and more of 
them bum themselves 
alive, we pay the price 
for his ambition 



cannot be opposed. In 1986. he talked j 
about corruption. The best his rivals \ 
could say in reply was that it was a ■ 
diversion or that it was not a key issue, i 
Nobody could say that he supported ! 
corruption. Finally, everybody had no I 
choice but to mouth his line that a:>r- ■ 
ruption was a very bad thing. I 

He has pulled exactly the same stunt ; 
with Mandai. By letting the genie out | 
of the bottle, by breaking the last i 
taboo of Indian politics and by setting i 
the agenda in terms of caste, he has j 
framed his context in terms that no- • 
body dares oppose. I 

The reality of Indian politics is that j 
everyone must accept the principle of } 
reservation or risk losing Scheduled } 
Caste support. Having accepted that ; 
principle, nobody dares refuse to ex- I 
tend it to backward castes for fear of 
committing electoral hara-kiri. Even | 
Rajiv Gandhi, whose first instinct was I 
to condemn the move, had to back ! 
down after Congress MPs threatened 1 
to revolt. I 

Thus, V.P, Singh can proudly state | 
today that no political party of any 1 
consequence has supposed the Mandai i 
Commission Report. Nearly all have I 
quibbled with the manner of its imple- } 
mentation, but not one has phrased j 
these objections in terms that make ■ 
much sense. i 

This then is the key to his success, j 
Invent an essentially hollow and ! 
frauduleni vision. Ensure that it has j 
little to do with India’s real problems : 
and frame your position so that no- j 
body dares oppose you. j 

Today, we are appalled by the 
cynicism. But last ycai, wo were con¬ 
vinced enough lo make him Prime 
Minister. 

T hree weck> ago. Yashwanl Sinha 
spoke at a meeting of the National 
From Pailiamentary Parly. Slowly, 
almost patiently, he listed the failures 
of the government. Vhen, towards the 
end of his speech, he came lo the 
point. “Therefore. ' he concluded. “I 
would respectfully request that the 
Prime Minister step down and give 
somebody else a chance " 

The demand was not entirely unex¬ 
pected. Sinha and Harmohan Dhawan 
had already told the media that they 
intended to ask for V.P. Singh's res¬ 
ignation. Nor was the Raja's response 
particularly unpredictable. As Sinha 
neared the end of his speech, V.P. 
Singh began muttering to himself— 
loudly enough for Ins neighbours to 
hear—‘'there is no need for him to go 
on and on. If they want me to quit. 
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then I will. ! don’t want this joh", etc . 
etc. 

It wa.s a variation on an old theme, 
liver since he became Piime Minister, 
V.P. Singh has never tired of reassert* 
ing his readiness to give up the job. 
And indeed, hearing him mutter away 
at that National From meeting, at 
least one MP thought that he would 
rise to hi.s feet and announce that he 
was quitting. 

In fact, he did no such thing. In¬ 
stead, assorted chamchus (P Lipen- 
dra, Jaipal Reddy, etc ) were prompt¬ 
ly a.ssigned the job of drafting a 
resolution expressing confidence in his 
leadership and the assembled MPs 
were made to reaffirm their faith in 
the Raja. Yashwant Sinha was out¬ 
raged. “I can understand a motion of 
no-confidcnce,” he fumed. “But why a 
motion of confidence? Will you pass 
one each time an MP criticises the 
Prime Minister?” 

Sinha’s objection made some sense, 
but it missed the p<nnt It is now' clear 
that V.P. Singh has never meant it 
when he has offered to resign. In¬ 
stead, he has always made feeble 
protestations when he is certain that 
others will persuade him to stay. 

The leadership election was one 
such instance. Nobody could under¬ 
stand why V.P. Singh was so keen that 
Chandra Shekhar not put himsed for¬ 
ward as a candidate for the leadership 
of the Janata Oal. After all, the Raja 
had the majority. Shekhar was certain 
to lose. 

In retrospect, the an.swer is clear. 
Had Shekhar stood, there would have 
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been an election. V.P. Singh would 
have won it. hut tv) dv) so. he would 
have had to dccUire his candidacy. It is 
important to the Raja that he shvnild 
never be seen as seeking office 
Nevertheless, he desperately wanted 
to become Prime Minister, while still 
professing reluctance to take the job. 

So. a rather sv.udid solution was 
fv)und. Shekhar would be told that 
Devi Lai was the consensus candidate 
and would therefore withdraw his own 
candidacy and propose the 'Fau in- 


steavl 1 al wouKl turn dow'n the post 
and hand his crown to V' P. Singh. 
Thus, the Raja would get the job 
withvuit over having said that he 
wanted it 

When Arun Nehrn and company 
lesigned over V P. Singh's ilcal with 
Devi Lai, the Raja managed to divert 
altenlK)!! from his understanding with 
the 1’au b\ making his icsignation the 
issue But to cnsuic that the lesigiia- 
lion was not accepted, he took care 
n(d to send it to President R. Venk- 


iven if 
Mandat made 
sense, VP 
would still be 
wrong in 
focusing on it, 
while ignoring 
the problems he 
was elected to 
solve 











Punjab, Kashmir and The government is It has ravaged our The changes in Eastern 

Assam careen wildly out unable to check inflation economy and things will Europe could make 

of control get worse India irrelevant globally 




ataraman but despatched ii to S.R 
Bonimai, president of the Janata Dal. 
So while V.P. Singh was able to assert 
that he cared nothing tor office, Bom- 
mai was handed the dirty job of 
ironing out a compromise. 

T he resignation issue is important 
because it illustrates the extent to 
which V.P Singh's prime ministership 
has been constructed on baud and 
pretence. Those who conceded that he 
ducked the real problems to focus on 


such issues as corruption would say in 
his Uefence that he was other-woildK 
and obsessed with probity to the 
extent that nothing else—not even 
political office—held an\ meaning for 
him. 

But now. that defence no longer 
holds. The Raja is far from other¬ 
worldly. Over the last \car. he ha^ 
shown himself to be devious and 
manipulative, lie craves desperately 
for public «>ffice—he just doesn't like 
saying so. And as for cleanliness m 



If he is a 

visionary, then 
he is the 
shiftiest 
visionary in the 
history of Indian 
politics; the first 
great leader 
who has trouble 
meeting your 
gaze 


public life, w'e have ncit heaid much j 
about that ever since V.P. Singh j 
decided that .Mandal was the way | 
ahead and that the corruption issue | 
had run its course. | 

Four months ago. SrND\s called j 
V P. Singh the Indian political phe- ; 
nomenon of the he-t decade. He was. 
we suggested, the .\ factor in Indian 
politics: a man whose actions were so 
unpredictable that all political analysis 
was rendered irrelevant emee he made 
his move. 

By rewriting the agenda of Indian 
polities, V P Singh has proved u.s 
right. Nohody cxp.’cicd him to meta¬ 
morphose fr('m Mr Clean to Mr Caste 
overnight Gone IS the mild-mannered 
.IP-cltMie who would hand in his res¬ 
ignation at the slightest provocation. 
In his place stand^ a siiibborn, calcu¬ 
lating cow-belt manipulator who will 
cling to his chair as long as he thinks 
he has the backward vote sewn up. 

It IS an astonishing transformation 
made all the more astourrding by the 
ea.se with which he has switched perso¬ 
nas—still, never once looking the peo¬ 
ple of India in the eye. 

But to achieve it, he has bartered 
away the future of our children. And 
with each passing day, as more and 
more of them burn themselves alive, 
the cost of his manipulations is becom¬ 
ing painfully obvious. 

Is any Prime Minister worth that 
price? 

Let alone one who cannot even 
meet your gaze? • 

Wr BMnghyi/New tMM 
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Does your dudhwalla 
supply milk at 
10 in the night? 


My dudhwalla does. 


Your son wonts to study 
late at night and needs 
coffee. Grandma wants 
milk Instead of dinner. 
Where do you buy milk at 
that hour? Keep Amul Milk 
Powder at home, so the 
milk is never late, never 
runs out, never turns sour. 

With Amul Milk Powder 
you have pure, rich, 
creamy milk mixed and 
ready in minutes. Good to 
drink, for tea and coffee, 
dahi, lassi, kheer, custard, 
cakes, rasgollas... 




Amut 

MILK POWDER 


Marketed by: Gujarat Co-operative 
Milk Marketing Federation Ltd.. Anand 386 001 



It’s like having a dairy in your home 







PERSONALITY 


Justice for aH 

Thafs the motto ofRanganath Mishra, the new Chief Justice 


"T 


•he common man is my in¬ 
terest," says Ranganath 
Mishra, the sott-spokcn 
judge who has been appointed India's 
19th Chief Justice. “My philosophy is 
simple: a smile on everyone's lace." It 
is a somewhat optimistic note for 
Chief Justice Mishra to start his year¬ 
long term as head of th'' highest ct^irt 
in the land. Rspecially, when the 
country’s legal system is burdened 
with a mountain of cases like never 
before. 

Legal circles in the capital fed that 
it is too early to comment on whether 
the Chief Justice will be able to bring 
about f.ir-reaching changes in the 
judiciary. Justice Mishia's preference 
for lok (idatais is well-known: as cx- 
ecunvc chaiiman of the (.'ommittee 
for Implementing Legal Aid Schemes, 
he has, over the last five years, tried to 
take “justice to the doorsteps of the 
people". Justice Mishra himself is 
hesitant to hold out any promises for 
the future, lie does, however, believe 
that there is a great demand 
for hk adalats, and is 
likely to work out a sys¬ 
tem to encourage people 
to flic new petitions be¬ 
fore these loc:il courts. 

“With a pendency of 
over two-and-a-half lakh 
cases, the disposals can 
be doubled with the help 
of hk adalats, " says the 
Chief Justice. 

Over the years, Jus¬ 
tice Mishra has built for 
himself a reputation of 
being a champion of the 
underdog. His pro- 
labour judgements, 
especially in the Kohtas 
Paper Mills case of 1989, 
where he helped rein¬ 
state 22,000 workers, 
have won him consider¬ 
able acclaim. Environ¬ 
mentalists were also in¬ 
debted to the Justice 
when he passed an order 
to stop quarrying in the 
Doon Valley; journalists 
too benefited from his 
interim order before the 
Bachawat case was set¬ 
tled. His other landmark 


judgements held that public sector 
employees got dearness allowance 
commensurate with other government 
employee scales; he also regulari'-ed 
jobs ol Kainalaka state gt^veinmeril 
employees 

And yel, despite all the judgements 
which have considerahly aided work- 
eis and liovcinmenl employees alike, 
the Chief Justice will always be criti¬ 
cised tor his repoit on the 1984 Delhi 
riots as chairman ot the Justice Ran¬ 
ganath Mishra Commission. The 
judge invited vsidcspiead anger be¬ 
cause he tailed to nidicl the eulpiits. 
allowed Congress! I) big'Aigs to go 
scot-free, and even imtierplayed the 
dimensions of the ma'>-sacre feilUiwing 
Mrs Gandhi^ vi.ssassmation, Insie.id. 
the judge lanl the blame on imall-iime 
parly functionaries, and diluted the 
very purpose of an inquiry into the 
riots, ostensibly \ielding t«> politaal 
pressure. Justice Mishra deteiuls him¬ 
self saying: “People abused me tlien 
without reading my report. I said 
3,3(K) people were killed and air.mged 



for 1,900 houses to be made available 
for the victims." 

‘Human problems are my biggest 
concern." says the Chief Justice. And 
yel. legal circles are quick to priini out 
that the Chief Justice's image as a 
protector t>f the downtrodden has 
been rainishcd by some ot his judge¬ 
ments. As part of a five-member 
bench. Justice Mishra, along with the 
then Chief Justice, R.S. Pathak, 
allowed the contioversial settlement 
with Union C'arbidc Corporation in 
the Bhopal gas leak case. In the 
Antulay case. Justice Mishra did an 
about-turn on an order he had passed 
along with the then 
Chief Justice, P.N. l^hagwati, 
saying that the Maharashtra chief 
minister should be prosecuted. Subse¬ 
quently, he and the former Chief 
Justice.Sabyasashi Mukharji, quashed 
the order 

Olliei judgement^* tor which the 
C hief Justice has invited criticism in¬ 
clude the coutroverAial ruling he gave 
in favour of Tamil Nadu liquor 
baron M Veeraswamy 
Udavar. It is believed 
that Udayar attempted 
to oust his tenants, Indi¬ 
an Airlines and V'.G. 
Paneerdas, from Mad¬ 
ras' V'.ror House build- 
ir'g. which the liquor 
supremo had acquired 
during MGR’s time. 
There were allegations 
that the judge had 
«t\ailed of Udayar’s hos¬ 
pitality on hjs frequent 
trips to Tamil Nadu. 

senior lawyers 
and legal luminaries 
who are still trying to gel 
used to the idea of a new 
Chief Justice so soon 
(Justice Mukharji’s term 
would have lasted till 1 
June. 1992, had he not 
died so suddenly), are 
reluctant to comment on 
the new Chief Justice so 
early in his term. “He 
has all the right creden¬ 
tials for a good Chief 
Justice." says a senior 
counsel. • 

Shim SUhvatHew Dathi 


Over the 
years, Justice 
Mishra has 
built for 
himself a 
reputation of 
being a 
champion of 
the underdog. 
His pro-labour 
Judgements 
have won him 
great acclaim 
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_ MANI SHANKAR AIYAR _ 

Letter to an Editor 


V. P. Singh comes across as ‘*an altogether bizarre figure” in 
The Times of India interview 


To; 

Shri Pileep Padgaonkar, 

Editor« 

The Times of India, 

New Delhi 

My dear Dileep, 

Wasn't it Shakespeare (or, far more 
probably, P.G. Wodehousc) who said 
that if the hour reveals the man, it also 
remorselessly exposes the washout? 
Your interview with the Prime Minis¬ 
ter (TOI, 30/9/90) left us with the most 
tantalising glimpses of V.P. Singh— 
the Populist, the Politician, the 
Powerbroker. Would that it had gone 
on a little longer--for there was so 
much more one would have wanted 
you to ask. 

VP kicks off, in response to your 
firs! question about the Mandal Com¬ 
mission with how *‘we have advised 
our supporters to be restrained'’—a 
phrase which raises, of course, intri¬ 
guing implications of the most delight¬ 
ful complexity. Eg: who are these 
mysterious beings—“our supporters*’? 
Clearly not the Tau or Chandra 
Shekhar—nor something like 30 Jana¬ 
ta Dal MPs, give or take the handful 
who are being blandished, bribed or 
browbeaten into switching sides as 
often as you and I change our under¬ 
wear {aya forward, gaya backward 
kind of thing!)—for neither of the 
principals nor their occasional follow¬ 
ers has been particularly “restrained” 
in denouncing their titular boss for the 
cad he is. Clearly too not Arun Nehru 
and the rest of the Jan Morcha gang in 
the Cabinet, for while they have in¬ 
dubitably been “restrained”, their 
thunderous silence betokens not “sup¬ 
port” but pursed-lips denunciation. 
The “support”, such as it is, comes 
from the two bearded Neanderthals— 
Ram Vilas Paswan and Sharad 
Yadav—and who could accuse them 
of being “restrained”? And when the 
Prime Minister himself is bei.ig so 
totally unrestrained in drumming up 
Mandalian crowds from Madras* 
Marina Beach tdr Patna*s Gandhi 



Maidan, might one take it that even he 
is not to be counted in his list of “our 
supporters”? 

B ut let’s move on. “There is sup¬ 
port for Mandal in the south,' 
says the Prime Minister—and then 
quickly adds “the support in the north 
is no less”. Oh, yeah? If even he be¬ 
lieved that, would he have set up the 
north-south distinction in his answer— 
when you hadn’t even raised it in your 
question? And if the north-south di¬ 
vide on Mandal is VP’s source of 
hope, what happened in Madras on 
Sunday, 7 October, must surely have 


put a damper on his illusions: for, 
Mandal or no Mandal, where the 
DMK precession on 16 September 
took three hours to wind past VP and 
Karunanidhi at Spencers* point on 
Mount Road, Jayalalitha’s show took 
seven to flow past her and Rajiv 
Gandhi standing on a platform at the 
same point. Where, oh where, have all 
the VP’s southern flowers gone? 

And when the Prime Minister, sur¬ 
rounded by the charred remains of 
innocent children and the debris of a 
thousand demonstrations, says that 
support for what he has done is “no 
less** in the north than in the south 


V.P. Singh claims that they (the National Front) have been giving notice for years that 
'‘We are going to implement Mandal in the first year that we come to power". Then 
how is it that they failed to say so in the/nanifesto? 
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(notwithstanding the refusal of both 
BJP State governments, Jyoti babu, 
and even Biju Patnaik's wholly JD 
regime—besides the footdragging re¬ 
luctance of the JD-BJP coalitions in 
Rajasthan and Gujarat—to imple¬ 
ment Manual) do you think, Dileep, 
our Prime Minister is amnesiac, 
mendacious—or merely ungramma¬ 
tical? 

Couple that with his extraordinary 
reply to your question: “How then do 
you explain the violent reaction to 
your decision in the north?" The 
Prime Minister says: “The media has 
been giving a one-sideJ verdict." 
What, one wonders is one-sided about 
young Rajeev Goswami lying burnt on 
all sides in Safdarjung Hospital? Or 
the score and more of bereaved and 
bewildered mothers and fathers 
watching the Mandal torch set their 
kids on fire? What of the rallies- even 
by so obscure an organisation as the 
Indian People’s b'ront (ever heard of 
it?)—bringing lakhs to the lawns of 
the Boat Club? What of the smashed 
traffic lights on Rajpath? What of the 
daily headlines from Chamba to Chan¬ 
digarh, Ambala, Kurukshelra and 
Sonepat, from GhaziabadMo Varana¬ 
si, from Kota to Khandwa and 
beyond—as far south as Andhra 
Pradesh and as far east as Bihar, Ben¬ 
gal and Orissa? C^ne-sided? 

Followed by this pu7/,ling bit of pop 
sociology. *‘An issue becomes socially 
volatile when there is only one sort of 
projection in the media"! No wonder 
the Mandal Commission so summarily 
disposed of their sociology experts 
For V.P. Singh's expertise in sociology 
leads him. it would seem, to believe 
that an issue (any issue—including one 
that affects every segment of society) 
is not volatile in itself but is only made 
so by the press! It is not, so our Prime 
Minister holds, his petty politics of 
upstaging the Tau, nor his abject fai¬ 
lure to take even his supporters into 
confidence, nor even his grave derelic¬ 
tion of diitv in not anticipating the 
depth of antipathy which his decision 
would provoke, that is responsible for 
the volatile mess in which wc toda\ 
find ourselves. All, apparently, would 
in the Prime Minister's view, have 
been sweetness and light but for m :dia 
reporting making Mandal a “socially 
volatile" issue! 

You then mildly interject, Dileep, 
that it is not just the press but “some 
political panics (who) have also been 
very critical"—to which V.P, Singh 
mutters in reply that all such criticism 


is '‘basically" confined to “the NSUI 
and the (’ongress in Bihar". Oops! 
What about the Congress in the rest of 
the country? Or the thousands of stu¬ 
dents who till yesterday were not even 
on talking terms with the NSUI 
(which, for the uninitiated, is the Con¬ 
gress students* wing)? Or indeed—as 
it takes your next question to point 
out—his own “outside supporters", 
the BJP and the CPl(M)? Do you 
think the man does not know? Has 
forgotten'^ Or has merely lost the 
speaking notes that his press adviser 
must have slipped him?: 


L et’s soldier on. Fhe Prime Minister 
claims thal they have been giving 
notice for years that “wc aie going to 


ing out on the Rashtrapati (not kow- ' 
lowing backwards but straight for- ; 
ward!) bcih in December 1989 and in , 
February 1990? You should, Dileep, j 
have challenged the Apostie of Truth ; 
to produce one single official state- ; 
ment of the National Front (not count¬ 
ing the PM's off-ihe-cutf populism at : 
assorted public meetings) pledging im¬ 
plementation of the Mandal report in 
the first year. 

V.P. Singh then goes on to claim 
that they have been "preparing the i 
ground for years and years’*. Really? . 
Then why was “implementation ’ con- i 
fined to one part of one recommenda- : 
tion of the Mandal C ommission Re- 1 
port? And why so many retractions in . 
the weeks that have followed the H i 



Who are VP s "our supporters ''^The suppou . such as tis corrses tron~ {v.o 
boarded Neanderthals— Ram Vilas Paswan and Sharad Yadav— and couid 
accuse them of being resl'-ained'^ 


implement it (Mandal) in the jirst year 
that we come to power '. (Italics mine, 
if you don’t mind!) Then how is it that 
they failed to sav :n ! their manifcs- 
lo? If Mandal was so important to the 
NT's designs. I wish you had asked 
him, Dileep, why did the> not even 
have a separate section on the M«indal 
report in their manifesto? C>r why the 
total number of words in which the 
manifesto disposes of Mandal is exact¬ 
ly nine? And mentions nothing at all 
about implementation “in the first 
year"! Indeed, so ambiguous on the 
question of Mandal was the Presi¬ 
dent’s address to the joint Houses of 
Parliament that it led to their own 
parly MP, Ram Avadesh Singh, the 
King of the Backwards, noisily walk¬ 


Augusl notificatu)!!? K VP gov- • 
crning or w'alt/ing‘^ And does he still ! 
know whether this “first phase" is to ; 
be followed b\ orhci “phases" : 
(a'‘scrtcd at rhiruvananthapiiram: de- \ 
i nicd the next day)? And when are 
I these phases to be? And w hat will they ! 
contain? If this massive confusion (VP 
IS not a Confucianist but a Confusion- ; 
ist!) can you imagine where the NF 1 
could le^id us without preparation? , 
You then ask him, Dileep. about ; 
1 w'hy the intelligentsia “has not been j 
able to appreciate you mou*" To ; 
which the Prime Minister responds: . 
“They haven't accepted it in their 
hearts". Wrong, Pnnic Minister: they 
haven't accepted it in their heaihl For | 
that. Prime Ministci, is where the in- ! 


MMDAVSI^OoialMrtMO 
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tclligentisia thinks. Or didn’t you 
know? I'he fact is that the problem of 
backwardness varies so much from 
state to state that no one state’s 
approach is similar to any other's. At 
j least four statcs—Himachah Haryana. 

I West Bengal and Orissa (not counting 
six of the seven sisters’ of the north¬ 
east)—deny that they even have a 
problem of caste—or community- 
based backwardness. They recognise 
only the backwardness occasioned by 
poverty. In Karnataka, on the other 
hand, upwards of 90 per cent of the 
population is classified as scheduled or 
backward. In most northern states the 
figure drops to well below half. The 
removal of backwardness is a constitu¬ 


that his high objective, Dileep,has 
been to bring “equity as tho central 
theme of the national politics". First, 
it was Bofors that was touted as the 
“central theme". When that blew up 
in his face, he shifted focus to “the 
youth". ITien it was “the empty cof¬ 
fers”. Then it was “the threat from 
Pakistan". Then it was the holiday on 
Dr> Ambedkar’s birth anniversary. 
'Fhen it was the urban downturn for 
rural uplift. Then it was Prasar Bhar- 
ati. For a while it was even statehood 
for Delhi. Then came the National 
Security Council. Now he says the 
central theme of our national politics 
is “equity". In fact, as he knows—and 
the Tail knows (and as the Tau knows 



When it comes to undeserved Class I employ for Laloo Prasad Yadav’s nine 
offsprings. V P. Singh is to the fore with "equity". But when it comes to 30 lakh jobs in 
urban and semi-urban India, he forgets all about backward quotas 


tional obligation: it was not invented 
by Mandai but, decades earlier, 
brought into the Constitution by Jawa- 
harlal Nehru at the instance of Kamar- 
aj. The intelligentsia arc pointing to 
the ambivalences and contradictions 
besetting the announcement of re¬ 
served quotas for the backward classes 
in central government jobs, even as 
the Supreme Court is directing the 
government to definitively identify the 
backward classes before extending 
concessions to them—but the Prime 
Minister apparently believes that since 
he wears his heart on his sleeve, that is 
where the intelligentsia should be 
hanging their brains! 

The Prime Minister then protests 


that he knows that the Tau knows)— 
the “central theme" of the National 
Front’s politics has always been and 
ever will be the Tau. How to invicgle 
him in. How to cheat him out. How to 
retain his supporters. While ridding 
themselves of the man himself. Whom 
to cajole. Whom to tempt. Whom to 
bully. To whom to pander. If “equity” 
had any place in V.P. Singh’s scheme 
of national politics, why does he ada¬ 
mantly refuse to pronounce himself on 
reservations for the backwards in 
Central Universities, ITIs, IITs, 
medical schools and the like?Blue 
funk, of course. But is equity in educa¬ 
tion alien to equity in nationalpolitics? 

And, more to the point, if “equity” 


is to be secured by 27 per cent reserva¬ 
tions for a few hundred central gov¬ 
ernment jobs, why has V.P. Sin^h not 
provided for any reservations in the 
scheme that his government have 
announced—ironically, on the same 
day that your interview appeared— 
which, they claim, will conjure up 30 
lakh jobs a year under their shiny new 
employment-generation programme 
(which, in fact, is nothing but a tired 
recycling—with the u.sual dilutions 
and distortions—of the previous gov¬ 
ernment’s Nehru Rozgar Yojana)? 
When it comes to undeserved Class 1 
employ for LallooPrasadYadav’s nine 
offspring (and may his tribe, like 
Abou Ben Adhem's, ever increase!). 
V.P, Singh is to the fore with “equi¬ 
ty". But when it comes to 30 lakh jobs 
in urban and semi-urban India—the 
vast bulk of which could, if he so 
wishes, be directed to the back¬ 
wards—VP just forget.s all about back¬ 
ward quotas! What dedication to so¬ 
cial justice! What commitment to so¬ 
cial emancipation! 

The piffie goes on Asked by you 
whether his concept of emancipation 
from backwardness means a place for 
the backwards in the “power struc¬ 
ture”, VP shoots back a line of in¬ 
spired verse: “My concept is as fol¬ 
lows: even if it is a hut, it must be your 
home"! Now, what do you think that 
means —if it means anything at all? 
Perhaps enlightenment is to be found 
a few lines down when you ask VP 
when it wa.s that the Congress came to 
a dead-end? His answer is illuminat¬ 
ing: “I think the watershed came with 
the Emergency.” That was the water¬ 
shed that marked V.P. Singh’s transi¬ 
tion from a junior chhut bhaiyya to 
Congress chief minister of the largest 
state in India. It was the watershed 
(hat carried him beyond to Number 
Two in Rajiv Gandhi’s Congress gov¬ 
ernment at the centre. So what his 
issue/value-bascd politics (strike out 
what is inapplicable) amounts to is 
this; My hut is my home—and your 
hut is also my home. And 1 am going 
to sit in it whether you like it or not. 
Even if it means sharing it with the 
Tau! 

As you remark in your introduction 
to the interview: truly “an altogether 
bizarre figure”! 

Yours in the Mercy of the Lord, 

Mani 


Th§ views expmMd in this column an 1hOB9 of Ha 
auttwanddonotjHMporttoconaOMaanottlctal 
atafamant of ihaCMngnaa party's poaHlon. 
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Get youneli tonietliliig unique. Like the Allwyn. 

Quiet, sturdy and reliable. 

r' Allwyn compressor with Hitachi 
technology for silent and trouble-free 
working, 'v, Tilting bottle racks for easy 
sliding of bottles, v An efficient, quick 
and non-messy self-draining system of 
defrost. Leading to an automatic re-start. 
A Withstands a wide range of voltage fluctuations. (170V to 250V) 
A Allwyn- Pioneers of refrigeration in India. Available in 165 litres 
single and 165,300 and 380 litres 
double door models. Comes with 
a seven year warranty. And the 
choice of an additional seve n 
year protection contract. ii uSD 

You can be rare now, that 
Allwyn will keep yoii away bom the herd. 
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Aooeatories shown in the picture 
are not part of standard equipment. 


A Limousine (o every olner car 




The world, it is said, is divided into two kinds of people. The 
first kind are those who focus on the small things in life, and can^ 
sec too far beyond themselves. 

And then there are those whose world-view encompasses all 
that surrounds them. Their foresight and sense of perspective is 
best expressed by the car they drivc-thc Contcssa Qassic. 

Its 1.8 litre Isuzu engine effortlessly takes them to places 
rarely seen by others. 

Five forward gears, including an o.verdrive, help cany them 
out of sight at 120 kmph. 


An impressively responsive steenng places them m complete 
control of any s ;uation. 

Power disc brakes help stop them in their tracks —safely 
and smoothly. 

And,of coursc.a plush interior.an independent suspension 
and air conditioning are invisible assets that only they could 
appreciate. 

But therels really much more to the Contessa. So why not 
get in touch with us. And take a closer look at a car that offers 
you more than meets the eye. 





Sabre-ratUing 

A scion of the Mysore royal family accuses Sanjay Khan of 
distorting history in The Sword Of Tipu Sultan 


S rikantdatta Wadiyar is an 
indefatigable fighter. A 
scion of the Mysore royal 
family, who recently won a 
16-year-long marathon 
court battle to regain possession of 454 
acres of the Bangalore Palace 
grounds, Wadiyar is now threatening 
to take Sanjay Khan, producer of the 
television serial The Sword Of Tipu 
Sultan.to court for distorting history. 

But will one victory lead to 
another? While the first battle was 
Wadiyar's personal fight against the 
descendants of a contractor, Chamar- 
aju, in the controversy over the TV 
serial he seems to have the Mysoreans 
by his side. And Wadiyar is adamant. 

Khan has incurred Wadiyar*s wrath 
because of the way in which he has 
protrayed the royal family in the 
serial. Krishnaraja Wadiyar and his 
wife, Lakshmammanni, contempor¬ 
aries of Hyder Ali and Tipu Sultan, 
have been shown as a clown and a 
scheming woman. *'it is not only a 
distortion of historical facts but char¬ 
acter assassination," fumes Srikant¬ 
datta, protesting against the injustice 
done to his forebears. 

And it is not just the royal family 
Khan has irked by showing the former 
rulers inapoor light, but also the 
general public. As each episode of the 
serial is screened on Saturday nights, 
more and more people in Karnataka 
feel disgruntled. Mysoreans, because 
of their proximity and ties with the 
royalty, feel particularly disturbed. 
They even organised a protest march 
soon after the first episode had 
been telecast. 

Now Wadiyar has decided to initi¬ 
ate legal proceedings against Khan. 
He is bent upon extracting an apol(>gy 
from Khan for depicting the royal 
family as one given to a licentious way 
of life and is also demanding the 
deletion of all derogatory references 
to his predecessors. 

Wadiyar, the Congress MP from 
Mysore, expressed his displeasure to 
the information and broadcasting 
minister, P. Upendra in a letter dated 


5 July. He demanded an apology both 
from Khan and the Doordarshan 
panelists who cleared the serial for 
telecast. 

He wrote: “To my great dismay I 
find that the serial is a totally distorted 
version of historical facts. Mr Sanjay 
Khan, in his zeal to portray Hyder Ali 
and Tipu Sultan as secular national¬ 
ists, seems to be oblivious and blind to 
the actual historical facts and has 
presented a totally distorted version of 
the life and times of my ancestor." 
Despite the disclaimer at the begin¬ 
ning of each episode that the serial 
was not based on facts but was a 
historical fiction, Wadiyar said in the 
letter that “the very fact that certain 
historical figures and places have been 


referred to by their real names tanta- 
mounts to character assassination". 

When his letter drew no response 
from Mandi House, the former prince 
followed up by writing another letter 
to Upendra. Wadiyar asked the 
minister to tell his panelists to study 
the Mysore gazetteers to get a correct 
picture of the events of that era. 

On 4 September, almost a month 
after Wadiyar's second letter, Door¬ 
darshan sent a telex to Sanjay Khan 
regarding the objections being raised 
against his serial. Gopal Saksena, 
controller of programmes, requested 
Khan in the message to ensure that no 
derogatory or disparaging references 
were made to the Wadiyar family in 
the subsequent episodes. 
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Built in 1880 , 
the Bangalore 
Palace stands 
silent amid 
controversy. 
Rumours 
Sliest that it 
might be 
converted into a 
hotel 


The only response from the Khan 
camp to the issue has been a stony 
silence. The Wadiyar family has not 
heard a word from Khan and the serial 
continues to be telecast. 

Besides Wadiyar, a number of 
historians have entered the fray point¬ 
ing out the factual errors in the serial. 
All of them have denounced the way 
Krishnaraja Wadiyar and the queen 
have been portrayed. It must be recal¬ 
led that when the entire nation was 
debating whether Hyder Ali and his 
son Tipu Sultan were secular, no one 
from Karnataka raised any doubts 
about the secular credentials of the 
two Muslim rulers. 

But historians stress that there was 
no need to berate the Wadiyar family 
in order to highlight the fact that 
Hyder Ali and Tipu Sultan were un¬ 
wavering nationalists. H.J. Imam, 
who has studied the Mysore royal 
family in depth, says Khan's work is 
“in extremely bad taste". “There are 
quite a few flaws in the serial. Krish- 
naraja Wadiyar was a weak ruler, but 
he was not a clown,” he points out. 

Y. Umanath Shenoy. another histo¬ 
rian, feels that the serial is not true to 


history. In an article published in the 
widely-circulated magazine, Tarana^ 
Shenoy has pointed out that “fiydcr 
led a simple life and not an ostenta¬ 
tious one as shown in the serial.” 

So it seems that San jay Khan, is up 
against hard facts and Doordarshan 
guilty of passing off distorted history. 

While Srikantdatta has reasons to 
be sore over the serial, he is over¬ 
whelmed by his victory in the land 
litigation. “1 had to struggle for 16 
years with blood and sweat to get back 
our property,” sighed Wadiyar after 
the Karnataka High Court validated a 
compromise formula worked out by 
him and the contestants. Wadiyar 
now gets back possession of 344 acres, 
of which 110 acres will be split be¬ 
tween his five sisters. Another 110 
acres will remain in the joint posses¬ 
sion of Wadiyar and the contractors. 

The end of the litigation gave rise to 
speculations that Wadiyar planned to 
covert the palace (built along the lines 
of the Windsor Castle) into a five-star 
hotel. Among the bidders in the fore¬ 
front were the Taj and the Oberoi 
hotel groups. 

What lends credence to the specula¬ 
tion is the money the hotel deal would 
fetch Wadiyar, who is trapped in a 
huge tax debt. Since the alKilition of 
privy purses, Wadiyar has accumu¬ 
lated tax arrears close to Rs 30 crore. 

But Wadiyar soon scotched the 
rumours, saying: “You can forget such 
things. 1 am trying to maintain the 
grounds as a green belt.” 

The former prince and present Con- 
gress(I) MP, however, does not rule 
out the palace grounds being used for 
other commercial purposes. He says: 
^Our tax planners are working out the 
modalities. And we also have a few 
schemes which we are studying for 


The Bangalore Palace. constructed 
in 1880<is an attractive spot in Banga¬ 
lore. The prime land, with good tree 
cover, is considered one of the lungs 
of the city on a par with the famous 
Cubbon Park and Lalbagh. 

The dispute over the place grounds 
started during the time of Jayachamar- 
ajendra Wadiyar , who had agreed to 
sell the land to a contractor. Chamar- 
aju. Though Chamaraju had paid Rs. 
47 lakh as advance, the deal could not 
come through due to legalities gov¬ 
erning the accession of the Mysore 
kingdom to the Indian republic. 
Sometime later, both Jayachamara- 
jendra Wadiyar and Chamarju died, 
leaving their sons to continue the 
fight. The compromise formula they 
evolved in 1982 got ihe High Court's 
consent only lasi month. 

But if Wadiyar has won the battle, 
he is far from winning the war. One of 
the clauses of (he consent order was 
getting the government’s clearance. 
Though Wadiyar says of his dispute 
with Chamaraju's heirs: “I am glad it 
has ended.” the bigger obstacle he will 
have to clear is the Urban Land 
Ceiling Act. 

Veerendra PatiTs government 
seems to be in no mood to entertain 
his petition for exemption from the 
Act. “We don’t care about any com¬ 
promise between them. According to 
the law, they will have to surrender 
the surplus land. We’ll look into the 
petition and consider our line of argu¬ 
ment,” Patil told Sunday. 

“But the palace grounds do not 
fall under the Act,” insists Wadiyar. 
While the stone and wood palace 
stands mute testimony to history, the 
differing perceptions of the govern¬ 
ment and Wadiyar promises another 
round of sabre-rattling. • 
flaurf f iiBwIfBghltafigBinifB 





Sanjay Kliaii (abovB) aiMl 
a aW^fiM IIIb Simil Of 
VfiuSMms gattfngtha 
facta wrong? 


Khan has not 
only irkod the 
Wadiyar royal 
family by 
showing the 
former ndora in 
a poor Hght, but 
also the general 
public 










Hhat (fid Mddciin Tiissiiud (if 
London son to the Skt/piik Mdn/ 

‘Your wax statue could look 
splendid! But would anyone 
exier recognize you in a static 
posture?” 
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GOSSIP SWEET AND SOUR 


KHUSHWANT SINGH 


Scottish exposure 



I had assumed that 
Scottish was a dialect 
of English. When I 
first heard Scottish 
poets recite their 
works and failed to 
comprehend what 
they were saying, I attributed it to lack 
of familiarity with their accent. I 
bought a couple of books of Scottish 
poetry including Robert Burns. 1 
could make very little sense out of any 
of them. The reason is simple. Scottish 
is not a dialect but a language in its 
own rights with a sizeable vocabulary 
not found in English dictionaries. 
Then there is Gaelic which seems to 
have very little resemblance to either 
English or Scottish although it is 
spoken and written in parts of Scot¬ 
land. Scottish and English have the 
same ancestry but by the 16th century 
they had become two different lan¬ 
guages. The Scots continued to read 
and write English because thats where 
the money was; the English never 
bothered with Scottish except make 
fun of the way Scots pronounced En¬ 
glish words—including those they nev¬ 
er used. A great favourite on the En¬ 
glish music hall stage was hoots man! 
—hardly ever heard in Scotland. By 
the turn of the present century, radio 
and later TV, made English the sole 
lingua franca of the United Kingdom. 
Scottish like Gaelic, Welsh and Irish 
became relics of the past. 

Scottish is as distinct a language as 
the Scots way of life—their food, 
drink, music and dance—are different 
from the English. Scottish food is 
much tastier than the stodgy English. 
Their lamb, beef, trout and salmon; 
their grouse, pheasant and venison are 
highly rated in Europe. They are the 
fathers of porridge, oat-cakes and hag¬ 
gis which is made of chopped offal, 
onions and spices. It is an acquired 
taste. I have acquired it. 

Oats despised elsewhere remains 
the Scots* favourite. Dr Johnson, the 
most English of Englishmen, de¬ 
scribed it as ''a food which in English 
is generally given to horses, but in 
Scotland supports the people'*. He 
evidently never tasted Athole Brose 
made of a mixture of honey, oatmeal 
and whisky; nor an oatmeal flat-cake 


called bannock or brose with milk, 
butter and salt. As a matter of fact, 
Scots have a variety of sweets 
(sweeties) which are found nowhere 
else. 

Scotland is best known for its whis¬ 
ky. It was not always so because till 
the middle ages they were claret-and- 
wine drinkers which they imported 
from France. It was after Scotch had 
become the world's favourite drink, 
that it gained acceptance in Scotland. 
No nation has been able to produce 
the same quality of whisky as the Scots 
known to them as Barley Bree. Irish, 
Canadian, American and Japanese 
attempts to produce Scotch failed mis¬ 
erably. Our distillers and brewers 
have succeeded in producing reason¬ 
ably good beer, gin and rum, but our 
whisky remains undrinkably bad and 
headache producing. Scotch is of tw'o 
kinds: malt whisky distilled only from 
malted barley. It has many varieties; 
Glen Eivet, Glen Fiddich, Glen 
Morangie etc. The other is blended 



Scotland is best 
known for its whisky. 
It was not always so. 

Only after 
Scotch had become 
the world’s favourite 
drink, it gained 
acceptance in 
Scotland 


whisky made from n mixture of malt 
whisky and distilled from grain (usual¬ 
ly maize). Famous brands like Chivas 
Regal, Johnnie Walker etc., are all 
blended. Whisky was once known as 
Usquebaugh (water of life). A vast 
v^Kabulary has been built up around 
its consumption. You want to wet 
your whistle or moustache {mooch 
geelee karffu)\oii ask to weet vour 
thrapple (thrapple being the gullet or 
windpipe). You have too much of it 
then you arc Stottin (drunk). 

Scottish names and place names 
have interesting origins. Tlte surname 
beginning with Mac, Me or just M* 
means son of. It is very much the same 
as the Arabic Ibn. Hence we have 
' Mackenzies, Mephersons and Mackin- 
I tyres. Some of them are \ery confus- 
! ing (Curfuffling) i>r tapsalteene iup- 
I side down! and beyond the compre- 
; hension of the rabble (clamjamfry), 

I nor for the rough and tough people of 
i Glasgow known as Keelies: The liter- 
! ary snob uses elegant .Scottish known 
j as Lallans. 

I The effeminate Scotsman is a Jcs.sit; 
a fusspt>t is a perjink. Backsides (but¬ 
tocks) are bahookies: a practical joke 
on April first a huntegowk. .\ftcr this 
can there be any ooubt that Scottish as 
a lingo is different from the English 
used by Sassenachs (Englishmen)? 


Capital speed 

Yavash means slow in Turkish. 
Accordingly, the Turks have nick¬ 
named their capital city of Ankara, 
primarily a government centre known 
for typical bureaucratic delays, 
Yavashington--\n homage to the 
American prototype. Can't we safely 
name our capital: New Snailhi? 


Fire service 

A small town had just purchiised a ! 
new fire engine, the municipal board j 
was meeting to decide what to do with ; 
the old one. After considerable discus- j 
sion, a commissioner got up and sug- . 
gested that they keep the old fire en- I 
gine and use it for answering false | 
danns. • 
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The 

reluctant 

rebel 

PatiVs 'crime': he only bent 
when others crawled 

A s a politician. Vcerendra Palil has larcly 
evoked strong passions. His low-key, self- 
effacing style may have won him both 
admirers and detractors. But if the praise j 
has never been fulsome, then neither has I 
the criticism ever been savage. At best, he has been i 
characterised as mild-mannered, moderate and affable, j 
At worst, bori'*g. insipid and uninspired. j 

When Patil was sworn in as chief ministci late last 
year, many predicted that Karnataka was in for a 
smooth, if uneventful, five-year rule. It’s not hard to 
see why. During his first term—when Patil succeeded 
the rongress(0)’s S. Nijalingappa as chief minister 
about two decades ago—the state was run with stability 
and a quiet efficiency. While he may nf)t have done 
much to remember him by, Patil is nonetheless credited 
with having managed both his men and money well. 

Moreover, Patil .seemed far too cautious (clever?) to 
become embroiled in disputes and wrangles. Yes, he 
lacked R. K. Hegde's celebrated charisma and Gundu 
Rao's crassly populist appeal- the men who, together, 
ruled Karnataka for the better part of two decades. But 
he also lacked (or appeared to at least) their 
tremendous appetite for controversy. 

In fact, Patil has rarely been the butt of the kind of 
charges that are routinely levelled at politicians nowa¬ 
days—corruption, nepotism, autocracy and the like. 
Perhaps, the most serious criticism he has had to bear 
with is that he has been something of an opportunist. 

His detractors never fail to point out how he has 
shifted political loyalties whenever it suited him. There 
is some truth in the charge. During Mrs Gandhi's battle 
with the old guard, Patil aligned himself with the 
^ndicatc and, after the party split, was with the 
C[>ngress(0). He joined the Janata later where, on the 
persuasion of some central leaders, he fought Mrs 
Gandhi in the famous 1978 Chikmagalur by-election. 
Although he did his damnedesi to sell that contest as 
one between the forces of democracy and dictatorship, 
he lost—and that by a considerable 77,000 votes. 

But it was what followed that was the most curious. 
A year later, Patil deserted a divided and crumbling 
Janata and went scurrying back to Mrs Gandhi’s 
Congress(l). HiS reward: a ministerial berth at the 


Centre. 

Patil has since argued that he was a reluctant party to 
Chikmagalur—that he was talked into contesting by a 
couple of insistent Union ministers. He has also often 
explained that, within a year or so of the Janata coming 
to power, he had realised the experiment was a failure 
and that Mrs Gandhi was the best thing for the country. 

These may well be regarded as a thin defence ot his 
behaviour—a post hoc rationalisation of the .shifts. But 
despite this. Patil has managed to retain a fair amount 
of political credibility— both with his colleagues and the 
people. 

WHEN HE defied Rajiv Gandhi last week. Patil was 
characterised in the press as a militant mutineer, a 
rollicking rebel, an irrepressible individualist. Jl was an 
odd portrayal of a man who has all along been viewed 
as faceless, inoffensive and non-controversial—a boss 
who seemed every bit a backroom boy. So what made 
him do it? 

If Patil differed from the average Congress chief 
minister, it was more in degree and less m kind. He was 
only willing to bend when others were prepared to 
crawl; compromise when others s\cre inclined to yield: 
and be pi>lite when others were more than ready to 
grovel. 

However, with Rajiv Gandhi as parly leader, such 
attitudes were equated with being mutinous. Patil's first 

Patil's defiance i 
has won him what j 
he lacked all | 
along—e face, a 
character, an 
individuality. And 
also, a place In 
political history as 
the man who 
stood up to Rajiv 

•‘crime ' was his insistence that he be allowed to choose 
his own Cabinet. Apart from the fact that this was his 
right, it seemed all the more reasonable given that he 
had just led the Congress to win its biggest ever 
majority in Karnataka. 

t rom then on, there were many other confrontations 
with the high command. Rajiv’s men demanded that 
Vokkaliga champion K. H. Patil and backward class 
leader S. Bangarappa be taken on as ministers, 
(Patil—after holding out for four months—^finally 
relented.) Then, there was the demand that Buta Singh 
be nominated to the Rajya Sabha from the state. 
(Palil—to the surprise of many—flatly refused.) 

Needless to say, none of these controversies reflects 
well on Rajiv. As for Patil, they have led to the loss of 
his chair and possibly also the membership of the party. 
But at the same time, his defiance has won him what he 
lacked all along—a face, a character, an individuality. 
And also, a place in recent political history as the man 
who stood up to Rajiv Gandhi. • 
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TRIUMPH 

AND 

TRA G ED Y 

Cheers in UP; tears in Karnataka. Rajiv 
manages his own contradictions 

I t was the best of times. It was It was almost as though in tne 
the worst times. J'hings were north—where the Congress had been 
going wonderfully well. It was routed—the reverses had produced a 
all falling apart, the future w'as new, humbler Rajiv Gandhi. But in 
glorious. The future was only a the south—where the Congress was all 
I slow motion repeat of the past. powerful—the old, arrogant, indis- 


I Last week, as f^ajiv Gandhi encoun- ! creet Rajiv Gandhi still held sway. 

I tered both triumph and tragedy, no- | _ 

j body was sure whether the Congress ' ^^f course, reality did not entirely 
I was on the road to recovery or i \#match the perceptions. And as 
j whether it was still stuck with the lega- | the Congress came to terms with the 
! cies of the past. As the party presi- i consequences of Rajiv’s behaviour in 
i dent’s Sadbhavna Yatra received a I Karnataka, there we.e angry denials 


I 


rapturous response in Uttar Pradesh, | 
Congressmen whooped with delight. | 
But as Karnataka, one of only three J 
states ruled by the Congress, almost ! 
seemed to have slipped out of control, i 
party workers watched panic-slrickcn I 
as their leader appeared to repeal all I 
his old mistakes. I 

At the centre of the contusion was 
Rajiv Gandhi himself. Last year, he 
found only hostility and resentment in 
the Hindi bell, while in the south, he 
was hailed as the conquering hero. 
This year, that situation appeared to 
have reversed itself. As the Raja’s 
support base in the cow belt evapo¬ 
rated, Rajiv suddenly began to look 
like a winner again. But in the south— 
where the Congress wielded real poli¬ 
tical power—things were not so sim¬ 
ple. A single indiscreet remark by the 
party president led to a revolt in Kar¬ 
nataka, to a farcical situation during 
which the government failed to func¬ 
tion despite being confronted by a 
bloody communal riot and finally, to 
the imposition of President’s Rule by a 
partisan Governor. 

The tragedy was that while the suc¬ 
cess in the north was the pay-off for a 
year of low-profile, good behaviour, it 
was very nearly wrecked b, the fiasco 
in the south—a consequence of pretty 
much the same personal style that lost 
the Congress the last parliamentary 
election. 


of claims that he had behaved irres¬ 
ponsibly. 

At issue was the firing of Karnataka 
chief minister Veerendra Patil. (See 
following story.) What had happened 
was this: communal riots had broken 
out in Karnataka. Rajiv had rushed to 
the spot from Delhi and had been 
appalled by the failure of the govern¬ 
ment to get a grip on the situation. He 
had called on Patil, had discovered he 
was recovering from a paralytic stroke 
and had left for the airport to board a 
flight for New Delhi. At the airport, 
he had met the press and announced 
that Patil was to be replaced as chief 
minister. 

The sudden announcement took the 
press by surprise. There was, first of 

"Ihe electoral 
reverses in the north 
appear to have now 
produced a new, 
humbler Rajiv Gandhi. 
But in the south, the 
old, arrogant, 
indiscreet Rajiv still 
seems to hold sway 



all, the constitutional question. Who 
was Rajiv Gandhi anyway to decide 
whether the chief minister should step 
down? The Karnataka Congress 
Legislature Party (CLP) had elected 
Patil. If he had to go, then constitu¬ 
tionally, it could be done in one of two 
ways; either he resigned himself or the 
CLP chose to replace him. What was 
Rajiv Gandhi's locus standi? 

But even the constitutional question 
receded to the background when an 
outraged Patil declared that Rajiv had 
not told him that he would he replaced 
before holding that airport press con¬ 
ference. Was it fair of the Congress 
president to summarily dismiss an ail¬ 
ing senior politician as though he was 
a peon? Didn’t he have the courtesy to 
at least warn him before talking to the 
press? 

It was R.K. Hegde, Karnataka’s 
best-known politician and a friend of 
Patil’s, who raised these questions 
most articulately. To Hedge, the en¬ 
tire episode seemed uncomfortably 
similar to the televised firing of fore- 
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ign secretary A.P. Venkateswaran at a 
press conference in 1987. 

Matters were further confounded 
when Vecrendra PatiL not the most 
prepossessing of men {see Profile) sud¬ 
denly discovered new reserves of cour¬ 
age and declared that regardless of 
what Rajiv Gandhi wanted, he had no 
intention of quitting. Patil's intransi¬ 
gence plunged Karnataka into a poli¬ 
tical crisis and when the Governor sus¬ 
pended the Assembly, it seemed as 
though Rajiv had put his foot into his 
mouth once again 

B ut had he? That certainly isn’t the 
way that Rajiv Gandhi himself 
sees it. His view is that he behaved 
impeccably and only after full con¬ 
sultation with the chief minister. It 
was Patil who went back on his word. 

“When I went to sec the situation in 
the riot-a^ected areas of Karnataka, 1 
found that things were very bad/’ Ra¬ 
jiv Gandhi told Sunday. “I knew that 
Mr Patil was seriously ill and I didn’t 
think that he was in a position to effec¬ 


tively deal with the situation. 

“He suggested to me that a deputy 
chief minister be appointed. 1 told him 
that it wouldn’t work and that 1 
thought that he should step down. 
Finally, he agreed and we discusl^ed a 
dale to call a meeting of the Congress 
Legislature Party. We even discussed 
possible new leaders.” 

According to Gandhi, the 
announcement did not come as a sur¬ 
prise to Patil: “I told him that the 
press will be waiting for me at the 
airport and I will have to tell them 
something so 1 will tell them about the 
change.” Why then did Patil feign 
ignorance of the decision? Rajiv says 
he does not know: “1 can't understand 
why he changed his mind. Immediate¬ 
ly after 1 left his residence, he talked 
to one newspaper and to a few Con¬ 
gress MLAs and then, he suddenly 
changed his mind.” 

The way Gandhi sees it, he acted in 
the best interests of Karnataka. The 
Congress had promised the state an 


effective government and when it j 
found that the administration was un- 
able to control the riots, he acted I 
quickly to rectify the situation. There ; 
was no question of insulting Patil be- I 
cause the airport announcement was | 
made with his knowledge. The crisis 
resulted not from any indiscretion or i 
arrogance, but because Patil went j 
back on his word. | 

* i 

A ssuming that Gandhi is telling the i 
truth and Patil Is lying, the Kama- i 
taka episode still reveals much that is 
wrong with the Congress. If Patil had, 
in fact, agreed to resign then Rajiv 
should have let him make the 
announcement. There was no need to 
announce that he had been replaced 
because this ensured that his exit 
would be treated as a firing rather 
than a resignation. Moreover, the con¬ 
stitutional question remains; Rajiv has | 
no locus standi in the Karnataka ! 
Assembly. j 

But then, everybody knows that re- ; 
lations between Gandhi and Patil have ! 
been tense over the last few months. | 
Partly, it is that the two men are simp- j 
, ly not on the same wave-length. Part- j 
I ly, it is because Patil expected the kind 1 
of authority that a Congress chief ! 
minister had in the early Sixties— j 
quite forgetting that on his own, he | 
could never have been elected leader i 
of the CLP. But mostly it is because i 
Patil never hit it off with R.K. Dha- j 
wan, who has emerged as Rajiv's key j 
adviser on political matters. 

A mature political leader would 
have reined Patil in earlier and dis¬ 
counted Dhawan s advice because of 
the personal enmity between the two 
men. He would also have let Patil 
leave with dignity when it came to the 
crunch—after all, his intention should 
have been to replace him. not humili¬ 
ate him. 

But then, the experience of the last I 
year shows that while Rajiv’s instincts 
may well be decent, he has not come 
to terms with political management. 
On several issues—Ram Jan- 
mabhoomi and Mandal among them— 
he has not followed his own instincts 
and let the party’s position seem con¬ 
voluted and confused. 

Nevertheless, judging by the recep¬ 
tion in the north, his popularity is 
returning. Thus, by next year he mig^t 
make his comeback. But will he be the 
same old Rajiv—popular when he 
does nothing; and a bungler when he 
tries to act? • 
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Bungle in 
Bangalore 


Indiscretion, rebellion and then, confusion 


I t used to be said of Indira Gan¬ 
dhi that such was her imperious¬ 
ness that she never allowed her¬ 
self to be spontaneous in public. 
Every statement, no matter how 
trivial, was always part of a power 
play. Even a paper called Stray 
Thoughts turned out to be the opening 
salvo in the battle to control the Con- 
I gre.ss in 1969. 

Jawaharlal Nehru, on the other 
hand, frequently spoke his mind with¬ 
out fully evaluating the consequences. 
He led an unprepared nation into a 
disastrous conflict by suddenly declar¬ 
ing at an airport press conference in 
1962 that he had ordered the Indian 
Army to “throw out the Chinese". 

Last fortnight, it became clear that 
Rajiv Gandhi has inherited his 
mother's imp>eriousncss and his grand¬ 
father's spontaneity. There was some¬ 
thing of Indira Gandhi in the regal 
manner in which he summarily dismis¬ 
sed Veerendra Patil, the chief minister 
of Karnataka. But the lasting image 
was that of Jawaharlal Nehru’s grand¬ 
son: making his own gaffe at another 
airport press conference 28 years la- 
I ter. Even before the chief minister 
could make his announcement (and, 
according to Patil, even before he had 
been informed of his impending de¬ 
parture), the Congress president took 
it upon himself to declare that he was 
replacing the chief minister. The 
throwaway nature of the remark— 
made to the press at Bangalore airport 
before Rajiv boarded a flight for De¬ 
lhi—^took Karnataka’s breath away. 

It also plunged the state into a con¬ 
stitutional crisis. 

Patil claimed that Rajiv had not 
consulted him before making his 
announcement and questioned the 
former Prime Minister’s right to dis¬ 
miss him anyway. Constitutionally, 
Patil was in the right—the chief minis¬ 
ter is elected by the largest party in the 
Karnataka Assembly, not by the MP 


for Amethi, Uttar Pradesh—and when 
he refused to resign, there was little 
that Rajiv could do. 

As the deadlock continued, Bhanu 
Pratap Singh, a Janata Dal hack who 
had been appointed Governor of Kar¬ 
nataka by V.P. Singh, decided to step 
in. Patil wrote to him demanding that 
the Assembly be dissolved. This gave 
the Governor the opportunity he 
needed. Shortl> after receiving Patil's 
letter, he dismissed the state govern¬ 
ment, su.spended the A.ssembly and 
declared Governor’s Pule. When the 
Congress responded with outrage, 
Singh feigned incredulity. He had only 
suspended the Assembly, he declared, 
Patil had wanted him to dissolve it. 



"I never anticipated it'’ 

Veerendra Patil on his removal 


During the political crisis in Kar- 
nataka, the ailing Veerendra Patil 
met very few people—and that too 
for extremely short periods of time. 
The interview with Sunday had to 
he put off at the last moment be* 
cause Patil complained of fatigue 
and pain in his right limb, which 
had been struck by paralysis. He, 
however, agreed to answer the ques* 
tionnaire left behind. Excerpts: 

Sunday: RiMiv GmdU Msts he 
told you ubMit the chaase in kad- 
erdiip. You muhituhi otherwiae. 
What actuafly ha|ipened7 
Veerendra Patil: Ilie question of 
leadership was never discussed. 
Only the question of appointing a 
deputy chief minister was men¬ 
tioned. 1 told him he should suggest 
someone or consult me. 


Q: How did you feel when you came 
to know of Rajiv Gandhi’s 
annonneement? Did you anticipate 
It? 

A: It came as a total surprise. I 
never anticipated it. 

Q: If not because of conmunal 
violence, why did he decide to 
remove you? 

A: You must put this question to 
him. As far as commuiw violence 
is imneemed, it is not the fint 
(rime) as far as Karnataka is con-. 
cemed. Karnataka is a safer place 
and the vulnerable, places are very 
few. When violence broke out in 
Raaiaoagaraffl and Chennapatna,. 
iwe (fid take immediate action. But 
Still it flared up. 

Q: Do yon thhik dteUents were 
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How ill? 

Whafs wrong with Putil? 

F or as long as anyone can re¬ 
member, Vccrendra Palil has 
been on medication for migraine 
and diabetes And on 24 Septem¬ 
ber, his health worsened, with the 
68-year-old Congress(I) boss in 
Karnataka complaining of severe 
giddiness and vomiting. His doc¬ 
tors recognised the symptoms of a 
paralytic stroke and rushed him to | 
hospital. ' 

To media persons who met the 
former chief minister on 7 October 
(around the time party president 
Rajiv Gandhi announced Patil’s 
sacking, as always, informally), 
Patil looked sunken and pathetic, 
speech slurring and with little con¬ 
trol over his limbs. 

It apfXMred that Rajiv’s reasons 
for removing him were valid: how' 
can a chief minister who is serious¬ 
ly ill. run a state torn apart by 
communal violence? 

But how ill is Patil? 

Since his now-confirmed stroke, 
Patil has been on intensive phy¬ 
siotherapy and his condition has 
improved dramatically. One of the 
doctors who was in attendance 
mentioned that Paul would be 
“completely normal" in four 
weeks. As to what brought on the 
illness, doctors say the reason is 


I Many explanations were offered. 

I The most obvious one came from 
I Patil’s supporters who said that Rajiv 
I had never liked the former chief 
! minister’s insistence on functioning 
i independently. Earlier this year, there 
i was a mini-crisis when Patil flew to 
Delhi to seek Rajiv’s permission for a 
Cabinet expansion. According to Kar¬ 
nataka MI.As, Rajiv kept him waiting 
for days for an appointment and then, 
insisted that he include the likes of S. 
Bangarappa in his ministry. Patil re¬ 
sented being pushed around, but Ra¬ 
jiv saw It ditferentiy. He felt that Patil 
would never have won the election as 
leader of the CLP on his own tnd that 
he owed his position to the high 
command. Therefore, he ought to 
clear every impoitant dcci*»on with 
New Delhi. 

Certainly Patil made no attempt to 
conceal his resentment at the manner 
in which he was being treated. He 


simple: the stress of governing the 
stale. Also, stress, say political 
observers, thanks to his detractors, 
such as All India Congress Com¬ 
mittee general secretary Jaffer 
Sharief, who frequently launched 
virulent attacks on the former chief 
minister. 

Patil could really be on the 
mend, “In any paralytic case," said 
the doctor, “it is the exercise that 
matters if you want to get well. Mr 


payments of Rs 2 crores^regularly. 

Bi/arrc as it may sound, this ex¬ 
planation was being taken seriously in 
Bangalore last week. Why else had 
Rajiv behaved so badly, asked PatiPs 
supporters. After all, they added, he 
had made only a brief lour of the 
riot-hit areas and had spent more time 
confabulating with the chief minister’s 
detractors. 

W hile such tumours made the 
rounds, everybody ignored the 



Patil is determined to become nor¬ 
mal again, soon. I have never seen 
a 68-year-old so eager to do the . 
exercises." 

Politics and the desire to bo in 
power can, perhaps, heal better 
than any medicine. 

regarded Rajiv as arrogant and be¬ 
lieved that he was being wrongly 
briefed by other Congress factions at 
the behest of the liquor lobby. His 
view—expressed most strongly after 
President’s Rule was declared--was 
that he had improved the state's finan¬ 
cial position by launching an excise 
crackdown on such liquor barons as 
the Khodays. 

Once Rajiv announced his dismis¬ 
sal, Patil’s supporters attributed this 
action to bribes from liquor manufac¬ 
turers. The Karnataka Hnance minis¬ 
try under Rajashekhar Murthy—who 
remained a Patil loyalist till the end— 
had raised over Rs 360 crores by 
Clacking down on the sale of seconds 
(liquor on which excise is evaded). 
According to the Patil camp, the 
liquor barons paid Rs 25 crores to 
ensure the chief minister’s dismissal 
and promised the C’ongress monthly 


Former CM Voerendra Patil 

Despite his stroke, he dung on 

obvious explanation. Patil’s back¬ 
ground. 

Both of the Congress’ othei chief 
mimslers --Sharad Pawar and C'henna 
Reddy -are men who were used to 
Indira Gandhi’s style of functioning. 
Thus, while Sharad Pawar might talk 
big about his own base in Maharash¬ 
tra, he is still comfortable with the 
chief minister-high command rela¬ 
tionship evolved by Indira Gandhi in 
the vSeventies. I'he same is true of 
Chenna Reddy in Andhra Pradesh. 

Veerendra Patil, on the other hand, 
was a Congress(O) chief minister of 
Karnataka after the party split in 1964. 
He belonged to the Syndicate tradi¬ 
tion of powerful local leaders to whom 
New Delhi deferred. He was never 
comfortable with Indira Gandhi’s style 
of functioning—in fact, he stood 
against her from Chikmagalur during 
the Janata period—and sne, in turn^ 
preferred to rely on the Gundu Rao 
kind of obliging strongman. 

In today’s Congress(I), no local 
leader can aspire to the prominence of 
the Syndicate era. The party in each 
state consists of a coalition with fac- 
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tions headed by various contenders for 
the chief ministership coming together 
to support the high command's choice 
for tiie job. 

Because Paid and Rajiv belonged to 
different political traditions, a clash 
was in. vitablc. Afleiwards, Patil’s 
supporters pointed out that Andhra’s 
Chcniia Reddy had been allowed to go 
abroad for medical treatment for a 
year while his stale was rocked by 
Naxalite violence. So why was Pali! 
troated differently? 

The arguiiient missed the point. 
Reddy understood today’s Congros- 
s(I) and cleared his d eparture with 
both Rajiv and R.K. Dhawan. Patil. 
on the other hand, did not believe that 
his health was any concern of Rajiv 
Gandhi's or of his factotums. This 
stance only increased his alienation 
from the men around the Congress(l) 
president. R.K. Dhawan, for instance, 
has never forgotten that Patil was the 
man who foiighi Mrs Gandhi at C'hik- 
magalur and would be much happier 
with the likes of Gundu Rao. 

Then, Patil committed his biggest 
mistake. When tuher Karnataka Con- 
gre.ss(l) leaders sent an SOS to Rajiv. 
Patil told him that there was no need 
for him to visit the state. Rajiv insi.stcd 
i>n coming anyway and asked for the 
use of the stale government helicop¬ 
ter lie was told lhat it was under 
repairs and so could he please use a 
car instead? 

I'hus, the C ongrcss(I) president ar¬ 
rived in Karnataka angry and resent¬ 
ful. He was certain lhat Paid was 
hiding something. When he found that 
the chief minister was in much worse 
health than he had let on and that the 
riot situation was not under control, 
he flew into a rage. 

Once that happened. Patil’s fate 
was sealed. But so great was the 
difference in traditions that despite 
Rajiv's public announcement that the 
chief minister would be replaced, Patil 
still believed that he could hang on 
and wi n the support of the legislators. 

It was a vain hope and, finally, Patil 
came to terms with the fact that it was 
Indira Gandhi’s Congress—with its 
autocratic' ways—that had won the 
battle in 1969, and not his Con- 
gress(O) 

W hen Rajiv fired Patil, there was 
widespread support for the chief 
minister throughout Karnataka. Said 
K.H. Srinivas, a Patil supporter within 
the Congress(I): “There should be 
some self-respect within the party. 
T^is is no way of doing things. You 


can’t dismiss and humiliate the chief 
minister.’’ Others claimed that Kanna- 
diga pride had been hurt just as the 
people of Andhra had felt humiliated 
when Rajiv had shouted at T. Anjiah 
at Hyderabad airport. 

But even as a groundswel) of resent¬ 
ment was building up, V.P. Singh 
made an even bigger mistake than 
Rajiv Gandhi had. The Governor of 
Karnataka, 70-year-old Bhanu Pratap 
Singh, is a Janata Dal appointee who 
was vacationing in Gonda district 
(UP) when the crisis broke. The Raja 


sent a special plane to fetch him to 
New Delhi and briefed him It is not 
known what transpired between the 
two men, but it is rea.sonably certain 
that the Prime Minister phoned 
Veerendra Patil and promised him “all 
support" .Janata Dal sources say lhat 
V.P. Singh only meant the support of 
Janata Dal MLAs in the Karnataka 
Assembly (a mere 24). but C'ongress- 
mcn hint darkly that the Raja was 
offering more substantial assistance— 
help from the Governor he had 
nominated. 


Man in the middle 


Blame it on the Governor 


S ince he took over as Governor I 
of Karnataka on 9 May this 
year, Bhanu Pratap Singh has stu¬ 
diously maintained a low profile, 
content with presiding over his 
mostly ceremonial functions. But. 
with the political crisis, which saw 
chief minister Veerendra Patil lose 
his seat and the imposition of Pres¬ 
ident’s Rule in the state, the aff¬ 
able man from Bulandshahar in 
Uttar Pradesh is now in the hot 
seat. For starters, he has to now 
ward off attacks on his integrity. 



He functioned as ttJonura Dal partisan 

the time-tested bugbear of Gov¬ 
ernors in recent IntSan history. 

But the 70-year-old Singh, a ’far¬ 
mer’ like many of India’s political 
players, seems to be handling the 
heat quite well. 

Yanked out of a stupor from the 
gubematoriid barracks, the author 
of books on agriculture showed 
that he could give it back as well as 
be could take it. 

When migiy “eclitorials conde- 
inncd'his acticm, Singh dash^ 
press staieniqnt, count^im l(a|iv 
hs well as , the media. '%as it 


democratic,” he asked, “or even 
humane of the Congress president 
to ask an ailing chief minister to 
quit simply because he was tern- i 
porarily unwell? Would it have I 
been democratic on my part to ! 
have allowed endless political man- I 
oeuvrings while Karnataka was 
burning?” 

Singh’s stand served to streng¬ 
then the feeling that he was entire¬ 
ly pro-Patil. This is surprising, as 
the latter had criticised Singh's 
assignment to Karnataka, and even 
complained that the Centre had 
okayed the appointment without 
bothering to ask him. But in poll- ’ 
tics, things have a way of changing: 
the Governor has now given Patil ■ 
and his former fiefdom a clean 
chit. 

The Governor's bio-data makes " 
interesting reading. Basically a ta- 
mer, he joined politics following 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s call to establish . 
cooperative farming in India. He 
was twice elected to Parliament aS 
a Swatantra Party candidate,, but 
quit politics in 1974 clattning 
opposition was futile. He teas 
arrested during the Emergency^ ' 
thougb he was not active poSfci% 
at that time. 

But soon, he was back in 
game, aQ, can a po^tician 
ever be out of it? Ife joiited C3iarr 
m Singh, phimped for him and,^ as 
a reward, was made the Union 
miitistmr for ^^irkuKure aind rural 
development during the Janata ' 
rule. Liter, with the Cbcigress(0;: 
in, Singh was out. Now^ wim 
put^ he has freed to make up m : 
lost time. . 
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2 SeptfNilber: Communal 
clashes break out in 
Rumanagaram. claiming 
five lives. 

4 September: Veerendra 
Patil is taken to task by 
MPs in Delhi over the 
"lethargy and obduracy” of 
his government. 

24 September: The chief 
minister is admitted to 
hospital after he complains 
of giddiness. There is some 
mystery about his ailment 
and condition. 

29 September: Patil is 
di^harged from hospital 
and advised a week’s rest. 

3 October: Violence 
breaks out in Chennapatna, 
70 km from Bangalore, and 


soon spreads to other 
areas—the worst 
communal riots in the 
history of the state. 

4 October: The chief 
minister’s office finally 
reveals that Patil had 
suffered a paralytic stroke 
and is fast recovering. 

6 October: Rajiv Gandhi 
makes an unscheduled visit 
to Karnataka to survey the 
damage caused by the riots. 
On arrival, he visits Patil to 
enquire about his health. 

7 October: Rajiv visits 
Chennapatna. Says nothing 
about the change in 
leadership. Before 
departure, he pays Patil a 
brief visit. At the airport 
before boarding his flight, 


he announces the slate will 
have a new chief minister in 
four days. 

Patil does not react nor 
does he meet anyone for 
hours. He finally announces 
his decision not to resi^. 

He says Rajiv Gandhi nad 
not told him anything about 
a change in leadership. 

Rajiv maintains otherwise. 

Patil’s announcement 
sparks off a crisis. At an 
informal meeting of the 
Cabinet, Paul’s finance 
minister and right-hand 
mail Rajashekhar 
Murthyi seeks to pass a 
resolution asking Rajiv to 
allow Patil to continue for a 
while. The resolution fails 
to be passed a.s most of the 
ministers dissociate 
themselves from it. 

Moral support comes 



RattvOandM 


from the Janata Dai. 
National Front president 
S.R. Bommai criticises 
Rajiv for his dictatorial 
behaviour and assures 
Congressmen support if 
they break away horn thi 
party. 

8 October: Patil sticks ti 
his decision about not 


(.'ertainly Patil -who had objected 
' to Bhanu Praiap .Singh's appoint- 
; rnent—now began to regard the Gov- 
I erni)r as his Iriend, writing him letters , 
; insisting that he either be allowed to 
, stay on (»r the state Assembly dis- 
; s()i\ed. 

; In reality, the (jovernor’s options 
; were limited. If the ('ongress Lcgisla- 
I ture Party (CLP) indicated that il i 
I hacked Raps and not Paid, then he j 
; had little choice but to call on whoever 
i the C LP chose as its new leader to 
! form the government. Within a day it 
j was clear that the CLP thought that 
; Patil was through - even K.IL Srini- 
i vas, who had talked of "self-respect,’* 

! now called for the chief minister's 
I removal 

’ But Singh had other ideas. Perhaps 
I at the behest of his masters in New 
' DcUii, he declared that any CLP 
I meeling that was not called by Patil 
j was uiKonsiitutional ("How has he 
read the Constitution of the Karnata- 
! ka Cl P when we don't have one?” 

I joked Kajiv Ciandhi.) And then alleg- 
! ing h(»rsc-trading- for which he had 
j evidence he called h»r the imposi¬ 
tion of Pre')idenl’s Rule Delhi backed 
I him to the hilt, featuring both the 
I Ciuverr-or ami the depo-...d chief 
minister on D«)ordarshan news with 
obliging regularity 

1 he Gover rioi's position vas unten¬ 
able. As ihe uproar over his actiems 
i mounted it became clear that he 
I would have to give in and appoint 
1 whoever the CLP selected as its lead¬ 


er. But because he had acted in haste, 
his intervcnlitm served to divert atten¬ 
tion from Rajiv's bungling. Now, it 
became a constitutional issue and even 
the Nativunil Front's allies m Parlia¬ 
ment- the Communist Party c)f India 
(Marxist) and the Bharatiya Janata 
Party—condemned the imposition of 
President's Rule. 

In the melee, everybody forgot that 
this was an avoidable crisis set oil bv 
Rajiv Crimdhrs tendency to shoot 
I from the hip. In a bi/arre twist, V.P. 

I Singh had come to Rajiv’s aid’ 

W ith Karnataka under President's 
Rule, the CLP turned to the im¬ 
mediate task at hand: the election of a 
new leader. 

7Tie first candidate in the fray was 
Gundu Rao, the former wrestler and 

Rajiv Gandhi calls on Veerendra Patil 


San jay Gandhi loyalist, who had been ^ 
chief minister from 1980 to Rao 
had left the Congress after abusing 
Rajiv, but once he was readmitted, he 
found himself entirely at home with 
the likes of R.K. Dhuwan. Though 
Dhawan pushed for Rao's candidacy, 

Rajiv was adamant: having been ac¬ 
cused of imperiousness once, he was 
not going to behave arbitrarily. 

So, the CLP was told to elect its 
own leader and warned that the tradi¬ 
tional Congress formulation of “we 
will leave it to our beloved Rajivji*’ 
would not be allowed. This time, Ra¬ 
jiv wanted a democratically-elected 
leader. 

There was just one problem with 
this approach: no single politician 
could claim that he had the loyalty of a 
majority of MLAs. Among the con- 








MUSHTACAItMEO 



^..^ftsigI|in|. He teU$ Rajesh 
; y mipt central observers 
>: "/O.fC. Mtedpanar and 
^ ‘ IdAltevir Frmdthat he will 
dot quit. •, 

, Thisteep of his Cabinet 
edlleaguei submit their 
resignations to the 
observers, saying that they 
do not want to be 
associated with a chief 
minister who does not fall 
inluiewithttehii^ 
command’s Wishes.' 

9 October: 142 

MLAs and a number of 
Congress leaders gather on 
the Raj Bhavan lawns to 
demonstrate their strength. 
The Governor meets them, 
though he reiterates that he 
does not believe in head 
counting. 

10 OctobCM^ Fifteen 


ministers go to 

the Raj Bhavan and submit 

their resignations. 

The Congressmen gather 
at the party office to elect a 
new leader. Even before 
they begin the meetings 
news trickles in about 
imposition of President’s 
Rule. 


12 October: The CLP re* 
moves Patil from the post 
of its leader and asks Rajiv 
to decide on the new in¬ 
cumbent. Rajiv turns down 
the appeal. The high com¬ 
mand issues a guideline, 
which debars those who are 
not members of the Karna¬ 
taka Assembly from con¬ 


testing the CLP elections. . 

Result: Gundu Rao, 
Shankaranand, Janardhan | 

Poojary and Jaffer Shanef 
are disqualified. ; 

While the central obser- ; 

vers are still busy trying to 
effect a compromise, | 

Veerendra Patil writes to 
the Governor urging him to • 

ignore tjie CLP meeting, 
which according to him is | 

illegal. 

13 October: S. Bangarap- 

pa is unanimously elected i 

leader ot the Karnataka ; 

CLP. j 

Veerendra Patil is sus- | 

pended from (he Congress j 

for his anti party activities. 

14 October; Bangarappa 

meets the Governor and j 

Slakes his claim to form the i 

government 


tenders for the chief ministership—in tern of suppiirt. They concluded that Governor Bhanu Pratap Singh told a = 
addition to Gundu Rao—were S. Bangarappa had the most support, press conference that he vs as rceom- ! 
Veerappa Moily, K.H. Patil and S. Moily was second and Patil third. mending that President's Rule be ' 
Bangarappa. Though each could claim Where did (his lea\e Gundu Rao? j withdrawn. He defended the decision ! 
a .significant block of support, the CLP According to one version, Rao and to suspend the As^einbls but argued ; 
was too divided for any one of them to Bangarappa had done a deal whereby that now that it was clear that liangar* ' 
achieve even a simple majority. Gundu’s MLAs would opt forBangar- appa had the suppiut oi the (. l.P, he 

Thus, the CLP failed to come up appa. In return, the new leader would would have no difficultv m inviting 
with a leader and the MLAs reverted accommodate Gundu Rao's men and him to form the goveimnent 
to the chant of ‘let Rajivji decide”. intere.sts in his ministry. Should that happen then ii will be 

Some even went so far as to insist that Once Bangarappa had emerged as third time lucky for fhe vetc.ran Kar- ; 
if there was a secret ballot, they would the leader with the most support, the nataka politician. In IohO. he o]'»po^cd i 
write “Rajiv Gandhi’' in the allotted CLP put on a facade of unanimitv. Devraj Urs and cNptvtcd to be * 
space. Moily proposed Bangarappa's name, appointed chu‘f minsNfer by the Con- i 

Finally, Rajiv agreed to a comproin- Patil seconded it and the 57<year-old gressfll. He was pasNcd o\cr in favour j 
ise. The new chief minister would be leader was declared “unanimouslv [ of Gundu R.io and left !o jvun Kraiiti ! 
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The mood is changing. Rajiv Gandhi's 
Sadbhavna Yatra draws huge crowds all the way 


November 1989: The run-up to the 
general election. Prime Minister Raj tv 
Gandhi lands at Kanpur airport and is 
all set to proceed to the city to addre^^ a 
public meeting. Only to be told that 
there are only a few hundred people at 
the rally and can he please wait until 
local leaders rustle up a respectable 
crowd. Gandhi hangs around the air¬ 
port for an hour, hut even then there 
are only about three thousand people 
in attendance when he takes the dais. 
October 1990: Rajiv Gandhi, now 
leader of the Opposition, is passing 
through Kanpur on his second-class 
train tour through the Hindi heartland. 
No, he isn’t scheduled to break journey 
here. Nevertheless, over 30,000 people 
land up at the railway station to have a 
glimpse of his increasingly less cher¬ 
ubic visage. 

T he last election seemed just 
another bad memory as the 
Rajiv (landhi juggernaut 
made its way through Delhi 
and the cow-belt. In less 
than a year, the mood of the masses 
seemed to have changed completely. 
Instead of sullenly ignoring Rajiv's in¬ 
numerable speeches made in his dis¬ 
tinctive brand of pidgin Hindi and 
staying away from his meetings 
altogether, as they had done during 
the 1989 poll campaign, people were 
now lining the route the Congress 
president*s Sadbhavna Yatra was to 
take. Garlands and diyas in hand, all 
set to perform aarti of the great new 
hope of the nation. 


It didn't begin too well, tlunigh, 
with Rajiv getting his timing all 
wrong. The Congress president kicked 
off the yatra trom Rajghat on 2 Oclo- 
ber, Mahatma Gandhi's birth 
anniversary, after all the assembled 
Congressmen had taken a pledge to 
safeguard secularism, a particularly 
evocative vow at a time when the 
Ayodhya issue had divided the coun¬ 
try on communal lines. But unfortu¬ 
nately for Gandhi, 2 October was also 
the day th^ anti-Mandal Commission 
Front had chosen to stage a show of 
strength at the Boat Club lawns, with 
more than a little (unwelcome) help 
from Tikait and his goon brigade. The 
capital was overrun by tlic anti- 
reservationisis, the usual drama of 
violence was played out and media 
attention was diverted from Rajiv’s 
little effort for communal amity. 

That didn't deter Ciandhi, though. 
A smiling Sonia by his side, Rajiv rode 
in his open-top Gypsy through the 
crowded roads of New and Old Delhi, 
evoking a response that cut across 
communal lines. The reaction to the 
Congress president’s drive-through 
was quite phenomenal in the Jama 
Masjid area, especially, indicating that 
Mulayam Singh Yadav notwithstand¬ 
ing, Rajiv hadn’t lost the minorities 
completely. 

The indication couldn't have come 
at a b.aer time, vindicating as it did 
those party leaders who had advised 
Rajiv to undertake such an exercise. It 
was during the last AICC(l) session at 
Mavalankar Hall that Gandhi had first 



announced his intention of taking on 
the tommunalists in the country head- 
on. Soon after, prominent Youth Con¬ 
gress leader, Tariq Anwar, suggested 
to his president that he organise a 
Sadbhavna Yatra from Raighat to 
Ayodhya over 2-30 October, and do 
his bit CO ensure that the Babri Ma.sjid 
was not demolished by the Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad activists. The idea 
appealed to Gandhi and a core group, 
comprising Dinesh Singh, Arjun 
Singh, H.K.L. Bhagat, Tariq Anwar, 
R.K. Dhawan and Mani Shankar 
Aiyar was set up to work out the mod¬ 
alities of the propr)sal. 

The Congress leaders, however, 
had .second thoughts on this. Such a 
long padayatra, with lakhs of people 
joining in on the way was bound to 
create security problems, and serious¬ 
ly jeopardise law and order. Also, the 
government was unlikely to give per¬ 
mission to an exercise which seemed 
likely to culminate in a confrontation 
with the BJP, the party having decided 
to commence the task of temple build¬ 
ing at Ayodhya on 30 October. 
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Rajiv Gandhi kicked off the yatra from Rajghat on 2 October Mahatma Ganch'' ^ b'fth anniversarv 
after a!! the assembled Congressmen had pledged to safeguard secuiarjsrri 


So, lilt.* programme was modified 
accordingly. Now the yatra would pro¬ 
ceed through those parts of north and 
south India, where communal hai- 
mony had been adveTsel> affected, 
and where Advani’s rath yatra had 
surcharged the atmosphere. A team of 
leaders, including V.N. Ciatlgil, Ghu- 
lam Nabi Azad, M.J. Akbar and 
others were put on the job to assist the 
high-powered Sadbhavna Yatra com¬ 
mittee headed by Dinesh Singh. 

And Rajiv's progress through the 
capital appeared to indicate that the 
game plan had w'orked. The response 
to the yatra's message of maintaining 
C4)mmunal harmony was positive at 
worst and phenomenal at best. 

T he high mead of the enii e prog¬ 
ramme was, without a doubt, the 
journey through ratehpur. the Raja of 
Manda's constituency. Rajiv arrived 
here a day late, having had to defer his 
tour because of the death of veteran 
Congress leader Kamlarati Tripathi. 
Bui that didn't prevent the town from 
turning out in full strength to welcome 


then MP\ hetc noire I he railwav 
platform was crowded wnh pcopic as 
the Kalka Mail drew jiiu> tin* station, 
and it Wtis near impossible to cane a 
pasv.agc ihrougli the cii'wd 

But what gase (ianiihi gie.iicr cause 
for cheer was the pie>ciu\ of the 
Kshatnva Mahasaiigh, an important 
Ihakiii organisation jiisi ourside the 
station. I he representatoe^ of V.P. 
Singh's eommunit\ had come out in 
full force, ♦ irbanN and all. to 


The message of 
secularism was 
reiterated throughout 
Rajiv’s progress with 
a Hindu gifting him a 
Koran, while a Muslim 
gave him a Gita and a 
Ramayan 


honoin Ciandhi with die R.ishtia Kak- ■ 
sha Paiiak t Medal to Safeguard the 1 
Nation), a , iio to help I 

him in this i inenuis la'.k 1 and a cheque j 
for Rs 1 lakh I he message couldn't j 
ha\c been louder; the Raja of Mandal | 
had lost the Thakurs with his vole- j 
calthing machinations. And the rest of | 
the electorate wasn't loo enamoured i 
of him either, if the stickeis on 80 per ! 
cent of the vciiicles (’‘LXm’i blame me, 1 
I didn't Note VP', ' I'm ashamed I j 
Noteii \’P") were aiivtliing to go by. 1 
And the Raja's loss was Rajiv's j 
gain. I 

For once Gandhi didn't need to use 
the Congress' money power to get the 
crowds into his meeting. Dc'-pitc the 
fact that most buses and liucks had 
been requisitioned to carl people to 
Lucknow to attend Muhiyam Singh's 
rally, about one lakh faithful turned 
up at Rajiv's meeting, getting there by 
tractor, cycle or even bullock cart. If 
this was an unexpected development, 
Rajiv hid his surprise well, lashing out 
against V.P. Singh in his speech (in 
slightly improved Hindi, though). Jsaid 
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j The high mead of the entire programme was, without doubt, the 
j Raja of Manda’s constituency 


Nobody doubted that the public mood had changed. 
For, the response had been uniformly heartening 


: the ('ongrcss president: “On the one 
! hand, he is encouraging communal 
I forces like the BJP and on the other he 
is instigating a caste conllicl in each 
and every village in the country just to 
increase his \ote hank. He is doing 
just what the British did to destroy this 
i country." 

The rhetoric, though not loo rous¬ 
ing by cow-hcIi standards, worked. 
Said a young Thakur, when asked who 
would win the next election from 
; Fatehpur: “Anybody but V.P. Singh." 

1 But Rajiv wasn't through as yet. He 
! went on to visit the throe villages of 
1 Fatehpur where Harijans had been 
I brutally massacred. The usual ritual of 
I expressing sympathy for the affected 
I families lollowed. With one differ- 
j ence; this time nobody found the con- 
I cern phonv, indicating that Gandhi 
I had managed to icdeem himself in a 
I large measure in the public eye. 

Rajiv then proceeded to journey 
further into the Raja s territory, tak¬ 
ing the road to reach Allahabad. V.P. 
Singh’s home town, the next morning. 
The first stop was the ancestral Nehru 
home, Anand Bhavan, followed by a 
tour of the city, thousands of people 
lining the^£pute of the Predict¬ 


ably. by the time (jandhi landed at the 
Fai/abad airport, he was two hours 
behind schedule. Bui the ertnvds were 
out in full force and the 12-kilonictrc 
di.stance from Fai^^abad to Ayodhya 
took over five hours to cover. 

By then, however, nobody seriously 
doubted that the public mood had 
changed. For, the response had been 


The reception laid out 
at Aligarh had all the 
Congressmen rolling 
in the aisles in 
ecstasy. The crowd, 
comprising Hindus 
and Muslims, was all 
over the station, 
trying to get close 
enough to Rajiv to 
touch him 


uniformly heartening from the time 
(iaridhi boarded the Kalka Mail from 
the Old Delhi railway station. 'The 
stopovers at Ciha/iabad and Khiirga 
provided good checi, hut the recep¬ 
tion laid out at Aligarh had all the 
Congressmen rolling in the aisles in 
ecsta'^y. Ihe crowd, comprising Hin¬ 
dus and Muslims in equal measure, 
was all over the station, trying to gel 
close enough to Ra]iv to touch him. 
And the same scenario was played out 
at Mathura, Tundala and l:,ta\vah. 
with Congress leader Sheila Dixit 
among those receiving him at the last 
station. 

At Kanpur, the security arrange¬ 
ments went completely haywire, with 
Cfandhi insisting on getting off the 
train and mingling with the people. 
The crowd, of ctiiir.sc, went complete¬ 
ly hysterical in the bargain, and the 
train had to be delayed until a sembl¬ 
ance of order was restored. His co- 
passengers couldn't have been too 
happy, so Rajiv utilised the Kanpiir- 
Falchpur stretch to mollify them, .sign¬ 
ing autographs fur anyone who took 
the trouble to ask. The little time left 
over was devoted to briefing the local 
press. 
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F oi. Rm)iv knew well enough that 
his final coTKjUcst was yol in some 
doiibi Avodliya. where everyone 
appeared lo be in the throes of some 
sort of rehcioiis ecstasy, fanned by the 
periodic attempts at shilanyas at the 
site ol the proposed Ram temple. 

As It turned out, he needn’t have 
worried. For. A\odh\a had decided 
on pulling out all stops in its effort to 
welcome Rajiv 

The crowds at Faizabad airport 
were impressive, but Rajiv decided to 
make his way through them anyway. 
Securitymen clutched their heads as 
the leader of the Opposition walked 
the half kilometre slretch lo his jeep, 
pushed and jostled by the delirious 
crowd. 'Fo his credit, Rajiv maintained 
his temper, smiling throughout the 
ordeal, even though he may well have 
sustained some injury The journey to 
Saryu Ghat proved that Gandhi had 
learnt all the tricks of the electoral 
trade: he ate whatever was handed to 
him, never mind how grubby the 
hand; he drank the w'ater offered, no 
matter how suspect it seemed; sat on a 
rickshaw; walked with the crowd. And 
was rewarded with their applause all 
through the five-hour journey. 


They w'alked with (i.mdhi's motor¬ 
cade, refusing lo fall back when Rajiv 
increased speed. Instead, they broke 
out into a run in order to keep pace, 
and the C ongress president had little 
option but to slow down again The air 
rc\Cl berated with slogans such as, 
"Rajii rum san^’harsh kanj, Hum 
tumhare saath hain'\ instead ot the 
V.P. Singh: playing the caste 



usual hhufiiny. and Rafiv seemed to 
have replaced Ram as the favourite 
deii\ fit only t(^r a day) with women 
performing iiuni and childien garland¬ 
ing him By the lime Cjandhi reached 
the ghat his taco was '■ed, thanks to the 
prv)tusion of xorm'llion ukkas on his 
foreho.id 

The message of secularism was 
reiterated throughout Rajiv's progress 
with a Hindu gifting him a Koran, 
while a Muslim gave him a Cita and a 
Rumayun liven security personnel 
seemed quite earned away, leaping for 
the garlands Crandhi threw back at the 
cfvnvd. forgetting for the moment, the 
dignitv of their uniform. 

The effect, however, was spoilt by 
the presence of Chauharjee Mahant, 
who came to welcome Rajiv and then, 
astride a horse, escorted his cavalcade 
for a couple of kilometres. And the 
attendance of some lower-level RJP 
leaders diluted the message of com¬ 
munal harmony somewhat. 

But it couldn't take awav the fact 
that Rajiv had made his comeback in 
the Hindi belt—riding on his Sadbhav- 
na Rath. • 

Hajfv ShuklM/New DefM »nd UHmt 
P nde»h SeenuiGoBwamI 
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P unjab has been lost. At 
least for the V.P. Singh 
regime. For the people of 
the state—who are by now 
fed up With the repressive 
measures adopted by the administra¬ 
tion in the name of containing terror¬ 
ism—the short se.ssion of [Parliament 
that was convened in the beginning of 
October held out the promise of res¬ 
toring popular rule in Punjab. But by 
pushing through the 76th Amendment 
Bill extending President's Rule in the 
state by another six months, the 
. National Front government has in one 
stroke alienated the rank and file in 
Punjab. 

The reactions were spontaneous 
and immediate. Simranject Singh 
Mann, president of the Akali Dal 
(.NidT-n), promptly .^signed from the 
Lok Sabha in protest, and there was 
widespread resentment among politi¬ 
cians of all hue. Pr;!kash Singh Badal, 
a tt'rmer chief min ter and an Akali 
I Dal heavyweight, felt that Prime 
J Minister V.P. Singh had committed a 
I grave blunder by postponing elections 
1 in the state again: "The people now 
j think that there will never be polls in 
i Punjab." Bimal Khalsa, Akali Dal 
1 (Mann) MP, echoed his sentiments: 

I “The government is afraid that the 
{ militants will pass a resolution in 
favour of Khalistan in the elections. 
But how long can they go on postpon¬ 
ing elections in the state?" 

Even in the trouble-torn districts of 


SlmnuilMt Singh Mannoiittkki 
Pafllmnnnl: thn key figure 








“I am shocked” 

Akali Dal (B) president Prakash Singh Badal 
lashes out at the Centre 


Punjab, the refrain is the same. Most 
people feel that the V.P. Singh regime 
has let down the masses by extending 
President’s Rule. Suddenly, the Prime 
Minister, who had received a rousing 
reception during his trip to Amritsar 
last year, is being compared with Ra¬ 
jiv Ganoai. Argued Sohan Singh, the 
aged sarpanch of (vohalwar village in 
Tarn Taran district: “The government 
talks of violence but there was no vio¬ 
lence during the parliamentary elec¬ 
tions. The Janata Dal, the Congress(I) 
and the BJP all know that they can 
never improve their base if Assembly 
elections are held now.” 

Popular resentmeni against the 
Centre is so widespread that most 
Punjab politicians today are keen to 
distance themselves from the central 
government. In such a situation, Sim- 
ranjeet Singh Mann’s resignation from 
Parliament was only expected, .At one 
time it was felt that Mann was being 
propped up by the Centre to take over 
the leadership in Punjab. Phis had 
done him enough harm and the Akali 
leader was looking for an opportunity 
to take on the (’entre. Thus erupted 
the kirpan controversy which was 
rather crudely handled by Mann him¬ 
self. 

Tliere is no doubt that Mann was 
the key figure in the po s t - 
parliamentary election scenario in 
Punjab. Having burnt its fingers in 
trying to play the Mann card, the Cen¬ 
tre was desperately looking for an 
alternate leadership in the state. The 
move to prop up Badal too, failed: 
neither Mann nor Badal was willing to 
condemn the terrorists openly. For a 
brief period, Amrinder Singh 
was in favour, but ultimately 
the government suspected his inten¬ 
tions. The Centre also toyed with the 
idea of projecting Atinder Pal Singh 
and Rajdev Singh, both MPs, as the 
future chief minister of Punjab, but 
this idea too fell through, and V P. 
Singh was left with no option but to 
extend President’s Rule in the state. 

W ould the election have been a 
bloody affair as the Centre had 
made it out to be? Though most poli¬ 
tical parties in New Delhi felt that 
holding polls in Punjab at this juncture 
would have brought on large-scale vio¬ 
lence and rioting, police personnel in 
the state thought otherwise. Said Saii- 
jiv Gupta, the SSP of Amritsar dis¬ 
trict, which is among the violence- 
prone areas of the state, ”1 think it was 
a mistake to put off the polls. We were 
capable of handling the law and order 


Sunday; Once again* elections in 
Puitiab have been put away. How 
do you react to this? 

Prakash Singh Badal: When we 
attended the all-party meeting in 
Delhi, we were in favour of holding 
Assembly elections in Punjab. We 
clearlv said that President’s Rule is 
no solution. Now, wc are shocked 
that President’s Rule has been ex¬ 
tended. People have begun to feel 
that there will never be any elec¬ 
tion in the state. 

Q: Do you think that the Prime 
Minister backed out only because of 
pressure from the BJP, the Congre- 
ss(l) and the left parlies? 

A; The Prime Minister knows best 
why he did so. But many limes in 



the past, V.P. Sineh had said that 
he had committed a blunder by 
postponing elections in Punjab.We 
are really shocked that the blunder 
has been committed once again. If 
riiamentary elections could have 
en held iii the state, 1 see no 
reason why Assembly polls cannot 
be conducted. 

Q: If the po8s would have been 
held, would H be free and fair? 
A: People’s representatives are 
much better than bureaucrats. The 



the bureaucrats. 

Q: The Centre is keen to have a 
moderate leadership In Pui^ab, a 
leadership which would condemn 
terrorism. Do you think that such a 
leadership exists in Pubjab today? 

A: For the last 40 years, they (the 
centra! goveniment) have not done 
anything for Punjab. We are not 
fighting for new demands—we are 
fighting against repression and in¬ 
justice. Successive governments 
have done nothing to solve the 
state’s basic problems. Today, 
there is a police raj in the state and | 
all other institutions have become ! 
redundant. | 

I 

Q: You have never condemned ter* { 

rorlsm openly. Why? j 

A: I have always said that ! am j 
against killing of innocents either i 

by the police or by individuals. My i 
party has said this too several | 

times. I 

Q: Do you think that the Centre is 
caught up with other problems and i 

Puitjab is no longer a priority area? 

j A: I think that Punjab is not just 
[ there in their list of priorities. The j 

Centre has announced a couple of 
measures like the arrest of former 
Congress (1) MP Sajjan Kumar and 
the rehabilitation of those who 
deserted the army following Opera- , 
tion Blucstar. But these are just 
eye-washes. The latest package 
announced by V.P. Singh is also an ' 
eye-wash. If they were seriously 
interested in solving^ the Punjab 
problem^ they would have taken 
bold steps. We are completely dis¬ 
appointed with the performance of 
the V.P. Singh government, 

Q: Are there any chances of the 
different Akali parties coming 
togedier In the near future? 

A: We are in favour of unity and 1 
have suggested steps to bring the - 
Akalis together. But the other fac¬ 
tions have not Whaf 

can f do alone? I think it is in the 
interest of P^fab and the com¬ 
munity that wc have one Akali 
party. 





SPECIAL REPORT 


"It was a dloGision" 


+, 

Holding elections in Punjab would have led to law and order problemst 
says K.P.S. Gill, director-general of Punjab Police 


Sunday: Most political parties have 
expressed the opinion that the hold¬ 
ing of elections in Puiyab would 
give rise to a serious law and order 
problem. Do you have the same 
fears? 

K.P.S. Gill: The reading is correct 
because there has been stepped-up 
terrorist activity in some areas. I 
don’t think there can be two opin¬ 
ions about that. 

Q: But there was little poll violence 
during the 1989 genend elections. 
Do you mean the elections wouldnH 
have been free and fair? 

A: There are various interpreta¬ 
tions of the results of the ^neral 
elections. But you see» ek^tions 
aren't the only thing about the 
political process. With so many 
other factors, it isn’t right to con¬ 
centrate only on the electoral pro¬ 
cess. And if the state feels that 


terrorism has to be dealt with first, 
so be it. 

Q: Is there any politkat or econo¬ 
mic initiative which you think will 
help you quash terrorism in 
Puidab? 

A: People do not speak against 
terrorists because of fear. In the 
countryside and towns there is no 
support for the terrorists whatsoev¬ 
er. Their support is also declining 
abroad. Since the government has 
lifted the restriction on foreigners 

II.P.S. QM: toofaig tha Cantra^a Hna; 


situation.'’ Satpal Dang, the CPI Polit¬ 
buro member from Punjab, added; “I 
think the election would have been 
peaceful, though it would have been 
the peace of the graveyard. Even the 
Lok Sabha polls were held at gun 
point. There is no reason why the 
Centre should put off Assembly elec¬ 
tions in Punjab.” 

Satpal Dang has even chalked out a 
post-election scenario. The senior CPI 
leader feels that contrary to the gov¬ 
ernment’s contention, the militants 
would not give a call for Khalistan 
immediately after the polls. They 
would first ensure that all their mem¬ 
bers held in jail were released, after 
which they would infiltrate the admi- 
I nistration and demand the removal of 
j the BSF and the CRPF from the state. 

1 Only after that would the militants 
I pass a resolution in favour of a sepa¬ 
rate Sikh state. “Today,’' lamented 
Dang, “no Akali leadei is willing to 
si^ an agreement with the Centre 
within the framework of the Indian 
Constitution. And, any pact outside 
the Constitution is not acceptal ic to 
the country. That is the irony of the 
Punjab situation.” 

Whatever politicians might say, in 



the final analysis it is the various mili-1 
tant groups which call the shots. What 
is their stand on the elections? While j 
any number of splinter organisations 
have mushroomed in Punjab today, it 
is basically three groups that matter. 
They are the Babbar Khalsa led by 
Sohan Singh, the Khalistan Comman¬ 
do Force with Wassan Singh Zaffarwal 
as its chief, and the AISSF-Akal Fed- 
eration-Damdami Takshal combine. 

The Babbars have made their stand 
clear: they are against any constitu¬ 
tional solution and would oppose the 
elections. The other two outfits are yet 
to come out with such a categorical 
statement, but is widely felt that they 
are exerting pressure on Mann and 
, other Akali leaders to boycott the 
I polls. 


visiting Punjab, it has enabled a 
large number of Sikhs to come and 
see things for themselves. l%ey 
find that the reality is completely 
different from what the terrorists 
propagate there. 

Q: There have been a few cases of 
desertions by police officers who 
were In league with the militants* 
Does this worry you? 

A: There have’ been a few such 
instances and we have found ways 
of dealing with this. The militant 
leaders often appeal to the special 
police officers but no, this is not a 
cause for worry. 

Q: Who are your nuiln targets now? 
A: We have a list of about 40 'A 
grade’ terrorists belonging to 
l^oups like the Babbars, the Kha¬ 
listan Commando Force and the 
BTFK. They arc our main targets. 


W hat now? According to sources 
in New Delhi, the government is 
contemplating a change of Governor, 
followed by an administrative shake- 
up. But it is doubtful whether even 
this will satisfy the Sikhs. And, 
already the state’s politicians have be¬ 
gun to dismiss the Centre’s efforts. 
Explained Bimal Khalsa: “You see, as 
the days go by, the demands of the 
people are increasing. The Punjab 
problem has become a cancer for the 
country.” Added Amrinder Singh: 
“The government will have to start 
working backwards. The killing of 
Sikhs by the security forces must stop. 
Our men must be released. We will 
settle for nothing less.” 

In this atmosphere of confusion, it is 
only the militants who are benefiting. 
They have stepped up their activities, 
gunning down innocents and looting 
property at will. The security forces, 
too, have taken up the challenge. As 
Narinder Pal Singh, the police chief of 
Tam Taran district, said; “The battle 
is being fought between th^ security 
forces and the terrorists. And, casual¬ 
ties are rising on both the sides.” • 
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I’LL TELL TO 
THE MINISTER! 

When 
you’re the 
reigning sex goddess of 
the Bombay film indus¬ 
try, it’s not difficult to 
imagine that you’re 
above the mundane 
rules that apply to the 
conduct of lesser mor¬ 
tals. But such delusions 
do land you in trouble, 
anyway. 

As Sridevi discovered, 
much to her own dis¬ 
comfort. 

The domestic terminal 
at Meenambakkam Air¬ 
port, Madras, is where it 
all happened. The film 
star arrived to take the 
flight to Bombay, 
accompanied by her sis¬ 
ter Srilata and her 
brother-in-law. 

Which was all very 
well, except that the 
star’s family insisted on 
entering the area where 
boarding passes were 
issued, even though the 
entry of visitors is res¬ 
tricted. 

Airport staff objected 
to their presence. But 
the duo stayed put. Until 






SrM«vl: tlandliig up for sift 


the duty manager sum 
moned them into his 
room to give them a 
talking to 

He’d barely got 
started when Sridevi 
stomped in, all fire and 
fury at the treatment 
meted out to her rela 


tives. Threatening to 


take up the matter with 
the Union civil aviation 


ministry, Sridevi raved 


and ranted at the hapless 
officer. 


But her sister and hus 


band had to stay out of 


the restncted area 


anyway 


Grouchy? 

WHO ME? 

“Does she 
ever smile?” 
used to be the constant 
public refrain about 
Sonia Gandhi when she 
was Mrs Prime Minister. 

And sadly, the answer 
to that one was:“Rarely, 
if ever.” 

Well, things have 
changed since then, and 
so has Sonia. In her new 
incarnation as the better 
half of the leader of the 
Opposition, Sonia 


Paul on call 

‘i wish 1 had 
the money 
everyone thinks I have," 
he once exclaimed 
ruefully on a television 
show in England. 

But even if Swraj Paul 
finds his monetary situa¬ 
tion less than satisfac< 
tory, he can hardly com¬ 
plain about his social 
position in the United 
Kingdom. Not when 
the Prince Consort in 
vites him on the Council 


On THE JOB 


She has won 
V ' numerous 
awards, medals and 
accolades. But at the 
end of a distinguished 
career as India’s top- 
ranking athlete, P.T. 
Usha finds herself with¬ 
out a permanent job. 

Yes, she is employed 
with the Indian Rail¬ 
ways, but her job as per¬ 
sonnel officer is only an 
(ui hoc one. Mdses the 














P.T. Ushw onlyanMf hoe e ppe M n i wit 


Payoli Express, as she 
has been dubbed: “All 
the other athletes have 
been given full-timife. 
jobs. I don’t know ^y I 
have been left out. ” 

Not that she’s com¬ 
plaining. Says Usha: “I 
have enjoyed every mo¬ 
ment of it (her career), 
though there have been 
disappointments on the 
way.” 

But then the rough 
comes with the smooth. 
And star sportswoman 
that she is, Usha knows 
the roles of the game. 
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Sonia an4 at Mw Yaliw: chMigavfBlyl* 

smiles, smiles and smiles Take her performance 
as if she were competing on the Delhi leg of the 
with the friendly neigh- Sadbhavana Yatra. 

traurhood Cheshire cat. At her husband’s side 



SwraJ Paul and (bnat) tha 
taMarfiainBl|^^ 


Murli and public morality 


f 

Murli 

. .Deora, the 

dapper MP from South 
Bombay, has led a fair 
number of demonstra¬ 
tions in his time. But 
even for him, laying 
10 ^ to the Bombay 
o£^ of the Censor 
Board was a novel ex¬ 
perience. 

But Deora thought 
the screening of the 
obscene film, Cotlege 


Girl, provocation 
enou^ to resort to such 
an extreme step. 

The film, directed by 
Surendra Gupta, was 
publicised as the recrea¬ 
tion of a rape which took 
place in Elphinstone 
College last year. But 
was in actual fact, no¬ 
thing more than an 
attend to romanticise 
sexual violence and titil¬ 
late the audience in the 


in an open-top Gypsy, 
Mrs Gandhi got into the 
spirit of the moment 
with a rarely-displayed 
joie de vivre. 

She waved cheerily 
to the crowds, 
threw back garlands at 
them with enthusiasm, 
whispered the odd aside 
into Rajiv’s ear, prod¬ 
ded him into looUng at 
people who were trying 
to attract his attention 
and passed on bits of 
paper which dear hus¬ 
band then autographed. 

And yes, she smiled 
all through the proceed¬ 
ings. 


of the Seventh Com¬ 
monwealth Study Con¬ 
ference, scheduled to 
take place in July 
1992. 

In a letter to the 
Caparo chief. Prince 
Philip wrote: “I would 
be very pleased if you 
could see your way to 
becoming a memter of 
the Council. 1 doubt 
whether there will be 
more than four Council 
meetings, but I know 
that your support and 
advice will greatly 
appreciated." 


High 



FLIER 


Now that 
The Indian 
Post mess is behind 
him—with the former 
proprietor insisting that 
he’s washed his hands 
off the whole sorry affair 
once he sold the paper— 
happy days seem to be 
here again for industrial¬ 
ist Vijaypat Singhania. 

Or shall we say Air 
Commodore Singhania? 


libnii 


Vgaypal SlnghanlK Air 


For, that is the honor¬ 
ary title that has been 
conferred on the 
Raymonds man by Presi¬ 
dent R. Venkataraman 
in recognition of “his sig¬ 
nificant contribution in 
the field of aviation”. 

Wonder what the Post 
employees would have 
to say to this? 


bargain. 

Appalled that such a 
movie had been certified 
fit for viewing by the , 
censors and that the 
howls of protest from va¬ 
rious public organisa¬ 
tions had gone un¬ 
noticed, Deora decided 
that drastic action was in 
order. 

And landed up at the 
censor office, with a 
band of followers to 
lodge his protest. 

Meanwhile the film 
ran to packed houses all 
over the country. • 
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Mukand d(K‘s il. 


Mukand's Marhiiu* Muikiin^ Division 
sculpts sl«*(*l into India’s lar|i:<*sl indnslrial 
machines. sUrl plants and hulk inalcrial 
haridlini; equipment. TIk* Division huilt 
India's first mobile s<‘rvice stmetnre lor 
the v>*i1ical asst’oihly of rockels for the 
Imlian Space Research Orf^anisalion. An 
achievement that illustrates Mukand's 
versatilily as an enjdneerine and pnyect 
consultancy company. With th(* Division's 
unmatch(‘d design, manufucturinpf and 
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MAKE 
STEEL 
WALK 











()ti-sif(* cnpalMlities, not even the sky is the multi-(li\1sion, Rs. oOO-cmn' conj^loincmU* 


Mukiind ivS also India’s lai^gest 
pnKlu«*r of the widest range of stainless 


The eomniitment of Mukaiufs people 
to lechnologv'. intujvation. n*sean l» and 
dev(*lopni<*nl has •dven tlu in a raiv insi<»ltl 


and speniality steels. It is the largest steel into sti'el and its a|)plirations. Miikand 


foundry in the private sector and leads in 
exports of alloy steel castings; designs 
and builds some of India's biggest, most 
complex cranes and machint's. 

Miail^it a multi-pnHluct A 


knows Imav to make sirri. onyimMT it and 
use it elleelively. 

In 5(t V(‘ar.s. Mnkand has trnlv l)»vomt‘ 


a mash'rmind in steol. 


^MUKAND 


(Formerly Mukand Iron & Steel Works Lid.) 
L.B.S. Mui«, Kiiria. Iktmliay KM)07li 


11) K A N D. M A S T K R M I N D S IN S T E EL 
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AVENUES* 




after his new Ferrari 
came in from Italy, 
Roy’s wife filed for 
divorce. I ran into her 




MARKETING TRENDS 


AD-VANTAGE 


If you don*t innovate, you're dead. This is today's advertising 
message. And agencies are giving it all they have 


**A few weeks after his new Ferrari 
came in from Italy, Roy's wife filed for 
divorce. / ran into her at a cafe ... 

**When I was thirteen I fell madly, 
foolishly in love with a girl eight 
thousand miles away. As I sit here..." 

"The gentlemen sitting next to me 
was obviously terrified c/ flying. / was 
on my way to Japan..." 


T hree opening lines from Tri- 
kaya Grey’s latest campaign 
for Grindwell Norton Ltd, a 
company that makes abra¬ 
sives. Only, an entire page 
of flashy, fast-paced ad copy that 
follows all openers have almost no¬ 



thing whatsoever to do with Grind- 
well. Which makes you wonder what a 
divorce, falling in love, or fear of 
flying has to do with products the 
company manufactures. 

They do not, on the face of it. But 
an identical, and boldly outlined para¬ 
graph at the centre of each ad provides 
the missing link: *T could tell you any 
story in the world, of places and 
people, of great or little things,” it 
goes, *‘and it would be a story about 
Norton.” 

**Never before have people noticed 
our ads,” says a Grindwell director, 
talking about the campaign that even 
the ad industry considers to be one of 
the most innovative presentation gim¬ 
micks this year. ”Our corporate image 
has received a tremendous boost.” 
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Whether they are trying to establish 
a corporate identity, or coaxing cus¬ 
tomers to part with big bucks, the 
creative minds in the ad world are 
coming up with messages that are 
slicker, sassier, and more sophisti¬ 
cated than ever before. As the coun¬ 
try's television and print media grows 
and evolves rapidly, there is more 
newsprint and video-tape time to fill. 
And, the 'hidden persuaders* are 
sledge-hammering their messages 
home, making cash registers ring loud¬ 
er than ever. The industry calls it a 
“quiet revolution*’, perhaps the under¬ 
statement of the decade. 

The buzz-word is innovation. For, 
.to stand out in a world crammed with 
consumer goods and corporate atten¬ 
tion grabbing, one has xo be innova¬ 
tive. Concurs Ashok Kurien, manag¬ 
ing director of Ambience, one of the 
hottest agencies in Bombay: “Innova¬ 
tion is bound to occur when there is 
such a volume of advertising.'* 

A pood thing, too. “For the adver¬ 
tiser It is a great chance to display his 
product,** says Mohammad Khan, 
who runs Bombay-based Enterprise, 
one of India’s most dynamic ad agen¬ 
cies (memorable campaigns: for 
Charms cigarettes. National Egg 
Coordination Committee, Vadilal ice 

MNDAV«r*«70oMMtl9eO ■ 


creams). “For us, advertising is to 
create an impact for the brand and we 
will continue to use our creativity to 
find novel ways of attracting attention. 
Tomorrow, 1 may want to put a 
whistle inside a newspaper or maga¬ 
zine, so that when you open a page the 
whistle blows." He exclaims: “What a 
great innovation it will be." 



Mlovoffondf cun b# Ml 

irrtiMir 


A ctually, one advertising agency 
has already done something simi¬ 
lar. Nexus, one of the country's small 
but innovative agencies (See box: Stay 
small, think big), which presented the 
new Indian Express advertising pack¬ 
age saying “thank you for blowing our 
trumpet" in a letter to the newspaper 
group's advertisers, and sent along a 
miniature brass trumpet to all of them. 
“As long as advertising exists," says 
Khan, “innovation will bt around." 

It will. And not just with little 
trumpets either, but every which way. 
For example, says Rajiv Agarwal, of 
Bombay-based Nexus, “the use of 
three-dimensional effects on hoard¬ 
ings really makes them stand out". 
Such as, he says, when a hoarding 
advertising Rallifan actually had a fan 
stuck on it, blades and all. Or when 
real curtains are draped across a 
hoarding advertising draperies. In 
other ways too, an ad could be 
eye-catching. All done very simply. 
“Using sepia, black and white ac¬ 
centuated with colour has become a 
big trend overseas," says Agarwal, as 
it usually uses a dull picture but has 
the product highlighted in colour. The 
trend is catching on in India, as 
Trikaya’s widely appreciated cam¬ 
paign for Sweetex sugar substitute 
shows: a black and white picture, 
product in colour, and one, just one,, 
snappy sentence of copy. 

But innovation works with a crucial 
proviso: the product has to sell. All 
creative pundits are unanimous on this 
score, as innovative advertising works 
only if it does not queer the sales 
pitch, however brilliant it may look. 
“Good advertising is not good adver¬ 
tising until it sells your product." says ! 
Gurcharan Das. doyen of a laid-back 
yet professional management style 
and managing director of Procter and 
Gamble India Ltd. 

Because, while there is a new think¬ 
ing in the ad world, says Gautam 
Rakshit, a director with Avenues 
advertising agency in Bombay, there is 
also a “veritable deluge, a surfeit of 
advertising". Selling is difficult in an 
environment where if everyone inno¬ 
vates, less ads get noticed, going by 
the simple law of visual overloading. 
Not the Onida campai^s though— 
Avenues* creations—which are as dif¬ 
ficult to look away from as they are to 
forget. The Onida devil for tV sets, 
the chameleon for the video cassette 
recorders. And a campaign for Onida^ 
audio tape rea>rders which puts Nas- 
tassia Kinski’s role in The Cat People 
to shame: with a screaming, hissing 
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stay s mall, think big 

Minor ad agencies carve out a market share with few 
clients—but major ideas 


N one of the promoters were 
novices. It would never have 
worked that way. 

When Rajiv Agarwal, Arun Kale 
and David Innes decided to start 
Nexus over five years ago, they 
were already at the top, each consi¬ 
dered a whiz-kid in his own field. 
Agarwal, a management graduate 
from the Indian Institute of Man¬ 
agement, Ahmedabad, was part of 
the crack team that left Rediffusion 
Advertising to form Enterprise, 



I still considered to be a trail-blazing 
i ad outfit. Kale, one of the most 


respected art directors in the trade, 
an old Rediffusion hand who later 
started Kalegraphics, his own art/ 
design studio. And Innes, ace 
copywriter, starting out with Ogjl- 
1 vy Benson and Mather (now Ogilvy 
I and Mather), moving to Hindustan 
Thompson Associates, then on to 
J. Walter Thompson in Australia, 
and later Rediffusion. 

I The trio started Nexus in 
September 1985 with zero business, 


backed only by talent, goodwill and 
terrific track records. Now, Nexus 
is one of the hottest—and among 
the biggest small agencies in 
town—with a turnover of Rs 5 
crorcs a year, working for a select 
group of a>mpanies. HMV, the 
Oberoi Group of hotels. Bank of 
America, German multi-national 
engineering company Buckau 
Wolfe, the Indian Express, Double 
Bull shirts, and the Garden Linen 
range, for Jaya Shrce Textiles. 



Tho ofigliidi Nmu« iMm (ftwm leM 
ilglit) liiMS, Agarwal aiid 
tile agffnqr'a sNcfc ad lor UiMMi 
Garden 


And like other breakaway out¬ 
fits—all small, smart and success¬ 
ful—Nucleus and Ambience 
(another Rs 5 crores agency with 
Tbums Up’s Taste the Thunder and 
Garden Vareli fabric campaigns in 
the belt), among others, worked 
with a raison d'etre that is as simple 
as it comes. After working with the 
country’s top agencies, the team 
feh that nobody was questioning 
themselves about what their func¬ 
tion was anymore. ‘*The boom 
that’s caught the industry,’’ says 


Agarwal, '‘has made it rich with 
money. But has left the industry 
poorer than ever when it comes to 
advertising ideas-—an agency was 
no longer good as its last cam¬ 
paign.” 

The early breakaway—now big- 
time—agencies were Enterprise 
and Avenues. Enterprise handled 
the hugely successful Charms ‘Spir¬ 
it of Freedom' cigarette campaign, 
and though people dubbed it the 
‘Spirit of Cancer' campaign, no¬ 
body could deny the brand’s sky¬ 
rocketing sales graph afterwards. 
The campaign is now considered to 
be the advertising feat of the 1980'i 

But agencies such as Enterprise 
and Avenues have now grown very 
large. Nexus-like agencies have 
not. They are choosy about their \ 
clients, and says Agarwal, ‘‘we plan * 
to keep it that way". Why? “Be¬ 
cause we arc small," he says, “the i 
number of levels through which an j 
ad passes before it reaches the ; 
media are limited. The actual act of 
creating the ad isn't an impersonal 
function happening somewhere in 
the bounds of a bureacratic giant.'* 

Smaller agencies find that they 
score over their larger competitors 
because they lack a hierarchical 
structure. Thanks to tliis, they can 
take decisions boldly—this in¬ 
creases risk, but it also brings out 
the best. “Some of the ads wc ere- | 
ated,” says Ashok Roy, a director j 
with Avenues, now a Rs 17 crorc j 
company, “would never have been j 
allowed through by the so-called ; 
professional market research orga- ; 
nisations.” 

Smallness and a brazen atti-^ 
tude—innovationt initiative, ef 
helps to focus on an advertising 
campaign. “What business are we 
in?” asks Agarwal, talking about 
his clients’ needs, “^e shirt busi¬ 
ness, the hotel business, the music 
business.” Simply put, what he 
means is that a sm^ agency can 
liase with a client that much more 
effectively, and the returns all 
round are that much more plOfi^ 
able. 

It appears to work. “You’d thtnk 
they (the laige agencies) wouldn’t 
feel threatened,” says the boss of a 
big, Bombay-based agency, “but 
‘they are pretty perturbed by the 
success stories of a bandfittl of 
small agnecies.’* 
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cat-woman. None of the character 
portrayals have anything to do with 
the products they are selling, yet they 
sell so well that Onida is near the top 
of the audio-visual heap. 

‘'When there are so many brands on 
the market,” says Kakshit, ‘‘all of 
them reasonably good in technical 
terms and with their differences nar¬ 
rowing, the consumer durable (pro¬ 
duct) has to be sold on the basis of 
psychological appeals.” I'he Onida 
campign, for example, plays on envy, 
revulsion and hate, all negative senti¬ 
ments «is opposed to the sun-is- 
shining-flowers-arc-blooming .sort or, 
I’m-sweet-buy-me stuff of babyfood 
ads. But the public denouement was 
to go and buy Onida, denouncing the 
ads, but not the products. 

An unthinkable situation, say indus¬ 
try professionals, even in the 19705 or 
early '80s. 

Bui toda\. tinvlhing negative h.is 
iiFuieniable inipacl Most political 
advertising and what CfHild have 
been more negative than Rediltusion's 
eleciMii campaign h>r the C\)ngiess(I) 
last vear uses the negative emotions 
I'f tear and pitv As do niimeious 
public seiMce and msiiiance ads. (I'of 
these, says Kersi Katrak, creative 
director with l.intas India Ltd, “the 
raw material is drawn from life. Some¬ 
thing that exists, and can be identified 
with.”) 

And today, iirespective what 
urbanites may feel,even the unaesthe- 
tic has impact. lake an example, the 
ad for (*ema bulbs. In one sequ¬ 
ence, It has Bollvvvooil bomb Sridevi 












Aniifl-«ds Dlwbolluin "You’r»onlyaft good as your last campai^ 



superimposed so that it appears she is 
dancing inside a bulb. The idea is //o/ 
bi/aiie. Snvedi — diessed in frills, 
plump beyond beliet, and unappealing 
in a wav she never is on the silvei 
screen. ’ Lvcrybiuiy tells me hnw 
much thcN hate the ad,” says Bharat 
Dhabolkar. who has kcni im>ti>riNts 
and passerbvs m splits vvuli his smart- 
alecky, often-incisive ads for .Amul 
butter for over 15 years now. “But in 
villages of Mahaiashlra and (hijaiat, 
where the f'rodiiet is sold,” he con¬ 
tinues, ’Hindi films are very popular 
And so IS the ad " Hhabolkar’s agen¬ 
cy. da ( unha, created both Annil and 
the C'cma ad. A'ou don't give an 
audience Salvajil Kay,” adds DhaboL 


“Wha. 

we are talking 
about is not 
innovative 
ads,” says 
Enterprise’s 
Khan, ‘*but 
innovative 
layouts” 


kar with ,1 laugh, ‘when they want 
Manmohan Desai. " Dhabolkar. 
thvHigh he may souikI eondesi^endmg. 
IS actually being .is realiNliC a', an ad 
person ought to he. 


B ut when people want slick, you 
give them slick I ike in the .id for 
C’astiol Super IT entime oil for two- ; 
wheelers. The camfMign. eieateJ bv 
Lintas, the country's number 
two ageiKV (in hiilmgs) after llindus- 
(tin liuMiipson, luiN |usl tom pieiooal , 
elements. A blue skv. deadwooi! hiaii t 
ches. ii motvireyele ridei and a siow- i 
the wav it is. voii ncyhl think it a 
sw.illovv- m a tar vxa’iei All ae^theli- j 
eally spread aerv>Ns twti piiges in a > 
maga/me. with a hold opener: "Zen ' 
ami the ait o\ motorcycle madness,' n | 
s.iys. ’I'ake-a mv girl, hut don't touch- j 
a my hike. Hev* ‘ The wav it is, the ad I 
mav sell mote mo/wAc.s. On the other i 
hand, that is good for Indiol I.uhn- I 
cants and Specialities Ltd, the makers ! 
of I, astrol. ! 

rhese stark elements nolhwiih- i 
standing, another sivle h.is permeated 
ad minds. “ I'he latest trend seems to 
he to write a lot of eopv.” says 
Christopher D'Rii/ano. creative head 
wnth Trikaya. “Like our Norton and 
Ceasefire (portable fire extinguisher) 
ads. And the Hero Honda ads (cre¬ 
ated by Hindustan Thompson). Also, 
says r^habolkar, another innovation is 
the use of the mixed language 
metaphor. “But vou have to make 
changes.” he cautions, “for ads 
appearing in different parts of the 
country, liumko Btnnie's mungta 
worked verv well in Bombay (where 
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Screen sense 


Computers and creativity are sprucing up 
Indian TV ads 


T he coveted iid slots in the super 
‘A' special category of televi¬ 
sion programmes—a serial such as 
Mahabharata, Chitrahaar, or the 
Sunda> Hindi feature film—cost 
the advertiser Rs to one 

lakh every ten seconds. For a 
minute, the hill is a staggering Rs 
six lakhs. 

The cost hardly deters anybody. 
Or, the fact that with so many ads 
crowding a pre or post-programme 
slot, the messages they convey tend 
to get diffused. It actually makes 
advertising agencies work harder— 
in a replay of print advertising— 
with their creative minds eager to 


c 



Dyen Khot6;**it^sagr—t 
basil mlit^ 

rise above the duller. 

“What hiis been the biggest 
boost to film advertising is the level 
«.)f sophistication of the equipment 
available.” says Deven Khote, 
ci.ativc director with Bombay- 
basc-tl United Television. “There’s 
m.p art and graphic art, as in the 
Cinthol Lime ad, the Frooti ad, 
and the Tips and Toes ad.” And 
then there is experimentatioi} with 
the musical form. “The entire 
Milkfood (yoghurt) ad is sung,” 
exclaims Khote. lie adds: Vlt’s a 
great beginning and 1 hO|.H: that we 
now go places.” 

Khote can rest easy: TV adver¬ 


tising is going places all right. 
Every evening, the scores of ad 
messages that tumble out of the 
TV screen in drawing rooms—^and 
village recreation centres—across 
the country, are sometimes good 
enough to become part of the 
popular culture. But while sophisti¬ 
cated computer hardware has en¬ 
abled gimmickry to reach new 
heights—the card-flip effect, the 
science fiction scenarios, and com¬ 
puter generated animation—it is 
the ideas that score. Because to¬ 
day, everybody has access to com¬ 
puter sophistry. 

'Fhe striking Onida .spot touting 
video cassette recorders, for exam¬ 
ple, which uses a live chameleon— 
spray-painted for effect to offset 
the otherwise stark imagery. Or the 
Nutramul ad, a Khote offering, 
which has an animated monster 
chasing kids. Till one of them 
drinks Nutramul and becomes 
strong enough to take on, and beat, 
the monster. Or, the spot for- 
Kawasaki-Bajaj motorcycles, in 
which computer-aid merges an 
animation cheetah with the bike, in 
an attempt to show the product's 
speed, power and machismo. 

'Fhe increasing growth of TV 
advertising has prompted advertis¬ 
ing agencies to make their own ad 
films, rather than trust the work to 
independent film-makers. “It gives 
us total control,” says Ashok Roy 
of Avenues, a Bombay-based ad 
agency. (Avenues created the Oni¬ 
da chameleon-VCR spot.) 

State-of-the-art gadgets and in¬ 
novative ideas nothwithstanding, 
one of the most successful ad films 
in Indian television history is the 
I.iril soap ad, which initially had 
model Karen Lunei cavorting 
under a waterfall. The ad lived 
through a second incarnation, and 
the move is now on for a third, with 
yet another fresh face. “There are 
some properties and ideas too 
vaiueabje. to give up,” says Kerst 
Katrak, creative director with Lin- 
tas India Ltd, which handles the 
Liril account. “And the Liril ad is 
certainly one of them.” 



Untaa'ad forCastrolengineoH: apace«zei 

any Hindi con upturn goes), but not in 
the north." 

Time for some introspection. Be¬ 
cause. even innovation has its pitlalls, 
presentation its blind corners, and 
advertising its pre^'iiniptioiis. 

■‘What IS needed is not |iisf a good, 
creative mind,” says Dhaholkar, “but 
one that can produce good ideas 
within a fime-fraine. t»r disciplined 
creativity.” He adds ' ^ ou arc only as 
good as your last campaign.” I his, 
however, is more ol a warning than a 
criticism. Besides, time fr.imes and 
disciplined cieativity ate what most ol 
advertising is about anyway. 

But the point is crucial because it 
helps brings in a discussion about 
innovation -and problems. And 
some, such as Enterprises’ Khan, are 
blunt. “In the first place, let’s gel this 
straight," says Khan. “What we are 
talking about is not innovative adver¬ 
tising but innovative lay-outs. And 
also, let's gel this clear. Advertising is 
meant to be innovative." 

“See," he continues, “advertising is 
an intrusion into people's lives. r*eople 
do not buy newspapers and rnaga/ines 
to read advertisements. They buy 
them tor their editorial content. I hat 
IS why an adveitisemcnt must be 
noticed strongly. An advertisement 
must not only compete with other ads. 
but it must also compete with the 
editorial." He adds; “If publishers feel 
that these (innovative) lay-outs are 
killing their editorial, then my advice 
to publishers is do not sell out”. 
Touche. 

But if they do^—prompted by the 
money, that great pacifier, ads bring 
in—“then innovation becomes an irri¬ 
tant”, says Trikaya’s D’Rozario. No 
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motorcycle madness 


problem, retorts Khan, “innovation in 
design will anitiniie as long as the 
reader does not complain. And let me 
assure >ou, readers are \ery quick to 
respond to irritants. ’ As lai as adver¬ 
tising goes, irritation has not crept in 
yet. Fortunately for the industry. 

Fortunately, again, that key cle¬ 
ment in advertising—clients—are 
playing along. 

W hether the industry likes it of 
not. all Its innovation and hravar. 
do would not amount to much—nay, 
never lake oft- if atlsertisers dug their 
heels m Because, behind every good 
ad. or should one sav cf fee five ad is a 
client who is willing to take the iisk 
Accoidmg |j> Dhabolkar. half the 
credit for his Amul ads goes to his 
client, a conglomeration of Anand, 
Gujarat-based coopeialives. which 
despite the racincss of the campaigns, 
has “conseivati\eTanti 'govcrnmcnl- 
•'ontror’ wiitlen all over it. Bui this 


e message has 
to be slipped in 
subliminally” says 
Lintas’ Katrak, 
“people don’t like 
being sold to” 

risk, like everything else, is relative. 

Much of the advertisiifg that we see 
today IS pic-tested, ideas culled fiom 
endless maikel reveaich repoits. "A 
lot of great ad\eftiMng has to be 
altered it reseaich \hows that it 
doesn't work. ■ says Dhabolkar. “With 
space and television lime becoming 
as!rv)nomical (in cost), neither the 
agency nor the client can aflord tii 
take risks." 

Now. a Wind from advertising deity 
Oavid Ogilvv, in this irypically de¬ 
scriptive and st)niewhat condescend¬ 
ing manner. “Suppose.’ he goes, 
“your gall-hladder has to be removed 
this evening, will yim choose a 
surgeon who h*is read some hoicks on 
an.'itomv and knows where to find 
youi gall-bladder, or a surgeon who 
relies on his intuition Why should out 
clients be expected to bet millions of 
dollars on your intuition?" 

Clgilvv has It down pat. 1 he thing is. 
times lire changing, and clients if'r 



AvmuM'flakshltaiidRoy: ^HiraiNlsIiavatolwsoklonthebMlftof 




more adventurous than ever before. l 
And advertising hibles aie being emu- ! 
pleicly lewritten. almost every year, ! 
changing with the target audience's ; 
new income patternN, aspirations and ! 
lifestyles. I he only (actor that remains i 
cimslant is the drive to maximise the , 
boUomline. i 

Arui to achieve this end. advertisers I 
have arrived at <i ^tage vvhere they arc i 
willing to try praciicailv anything pro- I 
vided ii follows a style and is backed | 
by brilliancv. 

But not i>nl\ brilliance. Advertising, ‘ 
accoidmg to Lmtas' Katrak. must also ■ 
enteitam and involve m order to i 
work. “The message has to be slipped ! 
m sublimmally, * he vns. ' People | 
don’t like being sold to " He cites the | 
Cherry Blossom (.‘hvirlie ('haphn I 
spoof ad as a good example of this, j 
“The deeper you bury the message, j 
the better iTf you are." says Katrak. i 
But sometimes, iust sometimes, it i 
works so well to simply blow u all up’| 

; to the sledge-hammering level. Like ! 

that innovanvc ad for Araldite adhe- 
I sive abroad, which went to the extent 
! of sticking a leal car onto a hoarding 
to display the pioduct's binding abil¬ 
ity. While this might be imitating the 
West, “nothing is new or original in 
that sense," says Katiak. So. go for 
the jugular, and di.scouni imitation as | 
long as it delivers. Innovation docs. 

And, in advertising, the sky is the ! 
limit. "If people arc surprised at the i 
'innovations today, w'atch and wait, I i 
will tell them," says nnterprise’s Khan I 
with a flourish, "you ain’t seen no¬ 
thing yet." • ! 

Sudeep Chakrmvmrii with SMrmz j 

Skihva and Godfrey Perein/Bambmy | 
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STOCK MARKETS 

Come-uppance 

When you're high, remember there's a fall ahead. Indian share 
markets forgot to last fortnight, and they are paying the price 



I f there is a crash, it must be 
October—as far as stock markets 
are concerned. There was Wail 
' Street’s Black Monday in October 
1987. when the Dow Jones Index 
knocked off an unprecedented 508 
points in a single day, and almost 
knocked out the US economy. Two 
years later. Wall Street did a n^- 
repeat. Early this October, The||j» 
kei Index at Tokyo’s stock exc|||H|; 
slipped below the 20,000 mark 
first time in three years. And 1^ 
fortnight, the Bombay Stock Ex¬ 
change (BSE) sent out feelers that it 
belonged in the same lea^i^ue. 

The BSE sensitive index peaked at 
1602 on. ,9 October-—a phenomenal 
rise sintq^l June, when it recorded 
790 the mutual funds 


and financial institutions, namely, the 
Unit Trust of India. 

They sold off a large chunk of their 
massive equity holdings (funds and 
institutions hold almost 40 per cent of 
Indian stocks) and immediately, prices 
began dropping. Just two days after 
the 9th high, the decline turned to 
speculative panic. All those specula¬ 
tors, went the market grapevine, who 
were so content to live on the border¬ 
line of sheer profit, driving up prices 
to where they have never reached 
before, realised they had a panic on 
their hands. Thanks to the lead pro¬ 
vided by government-run funds and 
institutions, they started dumping 
shares. 

Tata Steel (TISCO), which was 
selling at Rs 280 (par value: Rs 10) on 


9 October, slid to Rs 227 three days 
later. Hindalco, another key scrip, 
dropped by Rs 62 to Rs 336. Reliance 
Industries Ltd fell to Rs 218, from a 
high of Rs 260 per share. Tata Tea 
knocked off Rs 58 to close at Rs 436, 
Associated Cement Cos (par value: Rs 
100), the high flyer of the year, 
crashed by a massive Rs 425 to end the 
week at Rs 1,800. And by Friday, the 
13th, the BSE was considerably less 
non-chalant to close the index at 1402, 
a solid 12 per cent drop from its high 
period, in the space of only three 
trading sessions. 

I t had to happen sometime. In an 
interview to Sunday in early 
September, BSE executive director 
M.R. Nayya, had forewarned a disas- 
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ter: “1 am sorry to say that speculators 
are not content with a stable market... 
My overall view is that it is an over¬ 
bought market, and cannot sustain 
itself for long, it has to find its level.” 
He added: “What we are worried 
about is the likely fall emanating from 
an undue rise in prices, which will 
shatter the confidence of the inves¬ 
tor.” People heard him, but nobody 
really cared much—they were too 
busy raking it in. 

However, men on Dalai Street, 
which houses the fkSE, and lA'on*i 
Range, its Calcutta equivalent, and 
the number rv.o exchange, insist they 
had seen it coming. “For the past 
three months," says Shcvantjlal Shah 
of Stewart Co, a major stock 
broking firm, "we had a scenario in 
which there were just no hears (a 
slock dealer who, in anticipation of a 
fall in price, sells shares at current 
prices. And if the price falls, the hear 
purchases at a lower price, taking his 
profit from the price difference.) Only 
bulls (w'lh' buy to sell hih'her )in a 
rapidly rising stock market." Because 
the prices had shot up too fast, the 
bears had been trapped, says Shah, 
and had exited the market after sufler- 
ing huge losses. "Ihis made oiii mar¬ 
kets vulberable," says .Shah. “Had he 
(the bear) been around when puces 
dropped rapidiv, he would have 
entered to buy at every level, thereby 
stabilising the decline.” "Now. the 
market only had sellers, but no 
buyers. So, it went into a tailspin.” 

There are other factors that pushed 
:;quities downhill, a.s well. Ihe grow¬ 
ing political crisis in New Delhi, and 
the spectre of communal tension. A 
key factor was also the rising cost of 
financing speculative, or hadla, purch¬ 
ases of shares, which draws unpre¬ 
cedented HK) per cent interest per 
annum. Besides, the market was 
shaky about a possible hike in bank 
lending rates, which in turn would 
result in increasing capital costs for 
industry. 

And, of course, the ever-present 
Gulf crisis and its impact. Internation¬ 
al crude oil prices have zoomed up—a 
barrel of oil now sells for US $ 40 
(about Rs 720 at current exchange 
rates). The thing is, when finanr- 
minister Madhu Dandavalc talked ab¬ 
out an additional Rs 5,(KK) crore oil 
import bill, he had the price pegged at 
US $25 a barrel. The government had 
slashed its oil quota by 15 per cent, 
and has hiked prices. This has affected 
the entire petrochemicals in¬ 
dustry—Reliance and Bombay 
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People heard the 
warnings, but 
nobody really cared 
much—they were 
too busy raking it in 


BSE executive director M.R. Mayya: 
vindicated, but in no mood to say *i 
told you so** 

Dvcing. lo name a few. In fact, it will 
atfccl any i!uluslr\ that uses oil or its 
dcrisatives to run itself. 

Also, it did not help very much that 
a top international financial consultan¬ 
cy firm. Meinl l.vneh, said that Indian 
stock markets were ovcr-\alued 
(echoing Mays a s sentiments) and 
could collapse anytime. C haos, stock 
market panic- and collapse. 

Maiket analysts are looking at 
ant'thci reason behind the price slide. 
With the Indian industry confused, 
double-digit inflation a real threat. 
! and not much happening on the polic> 
j front, the giwernment used financial 
I institutions and mutual funds 




“police" the equities, and hulls, into 
submission 

There is one piece of good news, 
however, Reces'^ion (u no reecssion, 
the Indian stock markets could bounce 
j back and fairly soon. Not because 
! corporate results arc hot, the mon- 
I soon benevolent, m*. in the imlikclv 
: ht^pe that the governmc'ni will snap 
i out of its disastrous slumber and gel 
j some decent economic measures 
going. 

I But because Indian stock markets 
I have incredible resilience, they hate 
I lying low tor long. It ma> take a while, 
j but the bulls will be back • 

I Muifar Patherys 
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Sell and survive 

Kothari General Foods looks to 
Brooke Bond for a desperate bail out 


I t has been a long time in rough 
weather. And the Madras-based 
Kothari Group wants to get out—fast. 
Actually, they have wanted to get out 
ever since Kothari General Foods 
(KGF), a group company, launched 
soft-drink concentrate Tan^ and JV-C 
amidst much fanfare in 1987. And fol- 
; lowed it up with disastrous .sales. 

KGF is now’ a Board for Industrial 
and Financial Reconstruction (BIFR) 
recognised sick company, and 
accumulated losses of Rs 19.52 crores, 


including depreciation, has gobbled 
up the Rs 15.16 crore equity capital of 
the company. All that kept KGF lick¬ 
ing over—only just—was its export of 
instant coffee to the USSR. Over the 
past two years, word has gone around 
of buyouts by some of India's lop 
corporate names: Vijay Mallya of UB 
Group, RPG Enterprises chief Rama 
Prasad Goenka, the Modis, Jagatjit 
Industries Ltd. and the fast-emerging 
Indodan (the Gold Cafe people), 
i The deals fell through, and the 
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KQF Chalrmaffi D.C. Kothaii and vice-cliaimian Pradip Kothaii: hapfiy 
Brooka Bond's chicken feed 


Kotharis were forced to pump in 
money to keep their ailing venture 
afloat. Now, there is word that 
Brooke Bond India Ltd. the Rs 550 
crore instant coffee, tea and processed 
foods company, which moved under 
the Hindustan Lever fold last year, is 
willing to buy KGF. “Merger” is the 
terminology used if one goes by the 
book, but in effect, it is a straight case 
of Brooke Bond buying in. 

The proposed KGF-Brooke Bond 


processed foods revolution, and future 
competition such as Rasna, made by 
Pioma Industries Ltd, was already 
showing how far the market would go. 

In this set<up, the Kotharis tied up 
General Foods of the US (now^ Kraft 
General Foods) for the KGF venture, 
which planned to introduce the US 
conglomerate’s premier brands— 
Tang, Ju-C, et al—in India. The 
Kotharis still hold 33 per cent equity in 
the company, General Foods the 


deal is to take place under Section > same, financial institutions five per 


72A of the Income Ta.\ Act that allows 
for the merger of a loss-making com¬ 
pany with a profit-making one. ^fhis 
will facilitate Brooke Bond to show as 
losses the KGF liabilities it picks up, 
which means a hefty tax concession. In 
return for just Rs eight crores-odd in 
investment for buying into KGF. 

“That investment is just chicken 
feed for Brooke Bond,” says Pradip 
D. Kothari, vice-chairman and man- 
ging director of flagship company 
Kothari Industrial Corp. Ltd (KICL), 
“a company which had declared a cash 
surplus of Rs 30 crores last year." 
Also, says Kothari, along with stock, 
Brooke Bond will get a state-of-the- 
art instant coffee plant, intended to i 
make the Maxwell brand of coffee, j 
“for a song". He adds: “Its capacity, | 
added with what they already have, j 
will make Brooke Bond much bigger 
thanNestl6 (Food Specialities Ltd, the 
makers of Nescafe, and Brooke , 
Bonds’s key competitor).’ Brooke 
Bond makes the Bru brand ot instant 
coffee. 

I ronically Kothari’s euphoria about 
the proposed merger almost exactly 
matches the KGF euphoria when they 
launched their products in early I9«7. 
The Indian consumer was primed for a 


cent. The rest is with the public. 

The venture went sour, almost from 
day one. For starters, Ju-(^ tasted just 
a little too bitter for the Indian con¬ 
sumers, who prefer their drinks sweet. 
And Tang was just too expensive: at 
Rs 110 a jar, when competition sold 
for Rs 65. 

Besides, KGF had to import Tang 
concentrates, and faced its c wn prob¬ 
lems with the government deciding to 


Interestingly, the 
sale offer conies at a 
time when KGF has 
actually improved its 
performance— 
turnover is up, and 
operating losses 
down 


ban imports of such items, which the 
finance ministry termed non-essential. 
By the time KGF got down to provid¬ 
ing a desi touch to Ju-C, Rasna was 
way ahead. And Tang simply never 
went anywhere. 

In this scenario, selling appeared to 
be the soft option. However, when the 
Kotharis initially wanted to pull out of 
KGF, General Foods decided to hang 
on just a little while longer. Now, they 
do not seem to mind the Kothari disin¬ 
vestment, but are watching their new 
team-mate very, very closely. 

Interestingly, the sale offer comes at 
a time when KGF has actually im¬ 
proved its performance, substantially. 
Turnover in 1989-90 moved up to Rs 
8.55 crores, from a dismal Rs 4.02 
crores in the previous financial year. 
And operating lo.ss, after interest and 
depreciation has come down to Rs 
3.69 crores from Rs 5.31 crores during 
the same period. 

Brooke Bond has decided to pay off 
KGF shareholders in cash, rather than 
give its own shares in exchange. This, 
a wise move, would prevent enthusias¬ 
tic KGF shareholders to make inroads 
into blue-chip Brooke Bond. 

The financial institutions appear to I 
have agreed to the deal in principle. I 
The Industrial Credit and Investment I 
Corp. of India, the lead KGF holding 
institution, has given the go-ahead. 
Only General Foods is holding back, 
hanging on to the memorandum of 
understanding which outlines the deal. 
“They are a huge group", Kothari says 
in defence, “and maybe, this Indian 
operation is not necessarily in their 
priority rating. ” 

Perhaps, but Kothari is sticking to 
the confident note despite any hesita¬ 
tion General Foods may exhibit. It is 
all part of a Kothari plan to junk any 
company they cannot handle. And 
they have done it before: three years 
ago, they sold a caustic soda plant to | 
the Southern Petrochemicals Indus- I 
tries Corp. Such casting off is expected | 
to help the Group concentrate on i 
businesses they can handle, such as its 
plantations in Tamil Nadu and Karna¬ 
taka, textile units in Coimbatore, and i 
its fertiliser operaitons. “The parent ; 
company, KICL, has done quite well 
last year,” beams Kothari. “We i 
should do even better in the coming ; 
months. The KICL share was quoted | 
at Rs 101 (last week) and I expect it ; 
would touch the Rs 200 mark by the i 
end of the year.” ! 

Bingo, But General Foods has yet: 
to play along. • 

^ -j 
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■ Get’em! 

T he Reserve Bank of 
India (RBI) is on the 
rampage, if recent studies, 
prophecies and circulars 
are any indication. First, 
the RBI let loose with a 
salvo which said all the bad 
things that the finance 
ministry was trying to hide: 
no money, totally 



v^h, to be a 
Neanderthal!” 



A progressive New Delhi ' 

economist, commenting on the | 
shattered economy, the t 

petro-goods price and corporate * 
tax hikes, and the near-certain 
recession that is set to strike India I 


Ambani magic wand. 

There is talk that Reliance 
plans to unload a mega Rs 
500 crore issue on the stock 
markets. But when? The 
markets have hit a low (see 
story: Come-uppance) and 
pickings there are dicey. 
But one never knows with 
Dhirubhai Ambani. He 
might just be able to 
convince investors that he 
is still a good bet—and 


R.N. Malhotra: shoot to heal 

overdrawn on credit, and 
an economy going now'hcre 
at all. Then, the RBI 
predicted doomsday, and 
with the recent spurt of 
belt-tightening measures 
announced by the 
governmcni, it looks set to 
happen as s(K)n as next 
year. And third, it initialed 
measures which grab 
government agencies by 
their shiit-C(siIars and ask 
them to behave: lb per cent 
lending rates to all public 
sector productiim and 
distribution agencies. 
f>olicing the finances of 
financial institutions, and 
ineir operations, to hoot. 

In an era of backtracking 
and shameless evasiveness, 
the RBI is behaving like a 
country’s model bank 
ought to. It remains to be 
seen how the affccletl 
outfits react, but with R.N. 
Malhotra around as RBI 
governor, they don’t have a 
choice but to go along. 

■ Try again 

F act: Dhirubhai Ambani 
needs money to grow, 
no matter that para.xylene 
and Patalganga bring in lots 
of the stuff. Fact: Key 
financial instit itions are 


unwilling to lend him any 
money. Fact' the situation 
is not about to change, 
unless the government 
itself changes. Fact; 
Ambani has tied up 
financing—of course, 
pending official okays—of 
about Rs l.SOcrores. But 
that leaves the incredible 
entrepreneur terribly short. 

So, go to the market for 
another flash of the 



Dfilnililiai Ambani: encore 


POLITICIAN OF THE WEEK 


Madhu Dandavate 

Union finance minister 

• This is it. Fast week, the finance 
ministci w'ent on T\' to tell the good 
citizens about wli.n they had fcaicil tor 
weeks hut were afraid to ask - arc we giving 
¥ 1 to pay more? Yes, said Dandavate, a lot 
more. For petro'prodiicts except to** the 
politically crucial liquified petroleum gas 
that feeds kitchens countrywide—you have to pay 25 per 
cent more, thanks to the Gulf crisis. And if you are a 
company, an extra seven per cent in taxes But yes, we’ll 
pull oack a bit; as you have to pay more for petroleum 
products, all restrictions, such as the move to curb sale of 
petrol and diesel, go. 1‘he finance ministry backed him up 
with a press note, anticipating trouble; '.. the government 
would urge all citizens to exercise ma.xinuim restraint and 
contribute to the national effort to meet the situation... ‘ 
The government might get lucky with its “request": we 
don't have a choice, good citizens, do we? 



w'hatever anyone might 
say, he actualh is survival 
instincts and all—and tall 
for his line. 

■ Bengal. 
Boom! 

W elcome lo West 

Bengal. Here, most 
things do not work, and 
most companies are leaving 
for safer pastures. But not 
the house of Tatas, going 
by chief minister Jyoli 
Basil's persistent wooing of 
the number ones. They got 
the Rs 3,000 crore Haldia 
Petrochemicals project; it is 
yet to take off. hut that is 
another stor\. Now. it 
looks as if the Tatas ma v 
land another massive 
project: the 2.000 MW 
super thermal power 
project at Sagardighi, in 
Murshidabad district. The 
project, estimated to cost 
about Rs 4,iX)0 cTores. is 
being planned as another 
Tat a- s t a tc go vc r n m c i u 
joint sector venture. ui 
Haldia, But this one will 
have a different 1 at a boss, 
going by the grapev me. 
Ratan Tata. As Darb.jii 
Seth appeals have had 
his fill with Haldia. 


I 



Ratan Tata: beautiful 
Bengal 

It IS Truly surprising that 
the Tatas find Bengal so 
enticing when other 
entrepreneurs arc thinking 
twice about playing ball 
with Basil. For them, 
business m Bengal equals a 
disa.strousexplosion. For 
the Tatas, however, it 
appears to sigmtv a 
business boom of an 
eniirelv different kind. • 
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Boot^ick business 

What they most definitely don't teach at Harvard 
Business School 


I ndian businessmen and managers, 
as their total insignificance in the 
international marketplace indi¬ 
cates, are far from being efficient or 
versatile. It is just that they have 
learned the ropes of doing business in 
India. 

Only, these are precisely the ropes 
they do not teach in Indian manage¬ 
ment schools. For an Indian entrep¬ 
reneur who wants to start a large or 
medium-sized project (promoting a 
small scale unit requires an ^untaught' 
technology, but more of that later) the 
first step is usually to find a foreign 
collaborator. But, the netas and the 
babus who minutely supervise Indian 
industry have no faith in the Indian 
people. Therefore, their first require¬ 
ment is that an entrepreneur acquires 
a foreign collaborator. And the 
chosen collaborator must meet with 
neta-babu approval. Quite unmindful 
of the adage that a little knowledge is 
a dangerous thing, they will finally 
choose the collaborator. Which again 
depends on his political hue and his 
‘reasonableness’. 

Alas, I have never been to business 
school. But is the subject of how to 
choose a foreign collaborator taught in 
Indian schools of management? I 
doubt it. 

Let us press on. Once a project 
promoter acquires a foreign collabor¬ 
ator, he runs up against a more 
j formidable hurdle: bagging an indust¬ 
rial licence. This is a complex proce¬ 
dure which weeds out the boys from 
the men. All over the free world—and 
these days, the free world includes the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe— 
promoting a new project is a matter 
resolved between an entrepreneur and 
his bankers. Not so in the socialist, 
secular and Kcnerally holier-than-thou 
Republic of India. Here, the netas and 
babus have to get into the act. Again. 
And to get them to issue the all- 
important licence, you need to know 
the complex ‘technology’ of running 
the gauntlet. Which means you should 
not only learn about whom ♦o pay off 
when, to what extent, and distinguish 
between effective and ersatz middle 
men, but also learn abject servility. 
Because, the discretionary powers of 
the lowliest babu is formidable. 


Is the art of squeezing out licence s 
from venal government officials 
taught m management institutes? No? 
Well, It .should be. Because, if their 
future bosse:.kn.)w it by instinct, then 
graduates - not as privileged—need to 
be told about it. 

Also, if business schools wish to 
impart comprehensive education, they 
should teach the other all-important 
tactic: how to stifle competition. 

Then there is the fine art of getting 
money out of the public financial 
institutions, lender the nation’s com¬ 
plex industrial licensing regulations, 
scrutiny by the babus of the industry 
and other ministries, as well as the 
Cabinet Committee on Ecimomic 
Affairs is not enough. The entire 
form-filling, pleading, begging and 
whining ritual has *o begin from 
scratch, to satisfy the babus of the 
financial institutions. Which means 
the merits of the project arc not the 
final consideration. The applicant has 
to know the appropriate ‘technolo¬ 
gy’—a mixture of tail promises, 
bribes, threats and servility in abso¬ 
lutely correct dosages. 

Do the curricula of the institutes of 


TIm Ifidiafi executive: HIeetyle, yes. 
Ropesyno 



management include instruction and/ 
or case studies on this vital—indeed, 
make or break—subject? In fact, do 
graduates of the nation’s business 
schools know what an industrial li¬ 
cence application form or a project 
proposal to be submitted to the finan¬ 
cial institution looks like before leav¬ 
ing the portals of their institutions? 1 
suspect not. 

However, the institutes do impart 
instruction in production, finance and 
marketing management. But these 
subjects are not very important in the 
Indian context. Because, so well pro¬ 
tected is Indian industry from external 
and internal competition, that there is 
an eager market for w'hatevcr is pro¬ 
duced—price and quality hardly mat¬ 
ter. (Come to think of it, the smug- j 
glers' trade is doing the consumer a 
favour: if it was not for the ubiquitous 
smuggler there would be no attempt to 
upgrade the quality of swadeshi 
goods.) 

Are things better for small-scale 
entrepreneurs? Hardly. Perhaps 
worse. They are set upon by state 
government officials, inspectors, and a 
collapsed judicial system. They too 
have to learn the ‘technology’ of 
robbing the consumer to pay off the 
local netas, babus and inspectors. I 
doubt if the schools of business man¬ 
agement acquaint students with the 
subtle art of keeping lumpen politi¬ 
cians and grasping, envious bureauc¬ 
rats and inspectors in good humour. 

All this is not to say that a manage¬ 
ment education is without value. As is 
becoming increasingly clear, even to 
business-illiterate politicians and 
babus, industrial and economic 
growth is almost impossible in such a | 
perverse business environment. This is j 
why the process of liberalising the ; 
Indian economy—however slow—has I 
begun. This means that over a period ; 
of time the disciplines of business 
management will become increasingly ; 
relevant. 

Meanwhile, however, it might be 
useful to pay some attention to the 
more vital aspects of managing a 
I business in contemporary India. • 


Dilip Thakore is the former editor of Busirms 
lima, Bumnaaa IVorfcfand Oabonair. 
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Chalo, 

Ayodhya! 

On the road with Advani's rath yatra 


I t IS many things all at once. On 
the face of it, it is a DCM- 
Toyuta van which has been 
rather tastelessly dressed up as a 
chariot. To the ordinary Hindu 
villager—who waits for hours at the 
roadside for a glimpse—it is God’s 
i own rath, an object of awe and rever- 
I encc. To the Bharatiya Janata Party 
I (BJP), it is the vehicle to launch what 
: party president L.K. Advani called 
i ‘*the biggest ma<s movement in the 
• history of the country”. And to the 
i Muslims and the secular-minded, it 
j represents the greatest threat to com- 
j munal harmony in this country, 
j Last week, when a visibly elated 
! L.K. Advani drove into Delhi, in the 
{ manner of a courageous, if ageing 
i charioteer, he completed the first leg 
of his 10,(K.H) km Somnath to Ayodhya | 
rath yatra. Contrary to widespread ! 
nimours, the BJP president was not ! 
arrested on his arrival at the capital. 
And as he rode in, tired but trium¬ 
phant. Advani warned the govern¬ 
ment as he has been doing right 
through his journey: “You may be 
able to stop this rath. But you will 
never be able to prevent this mass 
movement from achieving its objec¬ 
tive.” 

It is a journey that has taken him 
through Gujarat, Maharashtra, Kar¬ 
nataka, Andhra, Madhya Pradesh, 
Rajasthan and Haryana. But it is the 
next leg-~wherc the rath is due to 
travel through Bihar and Uttar 
Pradesh—that will rivet a nation that 
has already turned its eyes towards 
Ayodhya and has its attention fixed on 
30 October. If Advani and the Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad (VHP)—which is 
planning to stage piany yatras which 
will converge on Ayodhya on that 
date—have their way, then work will 
begin on the contentious Ram lan- 
mabhoomi Temple. 

With the Imam of Delhi's Jama 
Masjfd calling on the Muslims to stop 
the Pradesh's Mulayam 


Singh Yadav swearing that he will not ’ 
allow Advani and his VHP friends into | 
Ayodhya, the battlelincs have been I 
already drawn. The risk of large-scale j 
violence if the situation comes to a j 
head needs no exaggerating. But i 
Advani—even as those around him i 
chant Kasam Rant ki kathe hain' i 
Mandir wohin banayenge* —claims ; 
that be holds out the hope for an 
amicable settlement. ‘The govern- j 
ment can still find a solution to this | 
problem," he says. “Any agreement it i 
reaches with the VHP is acceptable to i 

me." ; 

i 

T he response to the yatra -^iespitc i 
large sections of the press having, | 
perhaps right-mindedly, played it j 
down—has been very impressive. ! 
Largely, this is a consequence of the j 
religious air that attends the journey. : 
Advani admits as much. “Many of the j 
people that crowded the roadsides to 
welcome this rath hadn’t either heard i 
of me or the BJP,” he keeps telling the : 
audience modestly in his speeches. | 
“Hicy came out of sentiment for Lord • 
Ram." 

Of all the states that Advani 
travelled through, it was in Rajasthan 
that he received the most tumultuous 
reception. At Ajmer, which Advani 
reached on the evening of 12 October, 
the yatra's route into the city was illu¬ 
minated with a brightness that would 
overshadow a Diwali festival. “Just 
look at the city...It is like aniela " 
exclaims the BJP's O.S. Lakhawat. 

During his public address at 
Daulathag in the city, Advani was the 
most restrained of the speakeis, most 
of who were blatantly inflammatory. 
The BJP's Rajya Sabha MP, Pramod 
Mahajan, who has accompanied 
Advani all the way from Somnath and 
is responsible for overseeing the yatra 
was at its rabble-rousing best. “Are 
you children of Babur or Ram, Akbar 
or Rana Pratap, Aurangzeb or Shiva- 
ji?" he thunders. “Those who do not 



answer this question properly have no 
right to be in this country.’' 

Advani --as he was in his addicsses 
elsewhere—was relatively more mod¬ 
erate. Much of his speech—the text of 
which remains pretty much the same 
right through the trip- -was devoted to 
arguing why the best solution to the 
Manjid-Mandir tangle lies in shifting 
the former to a nearby site. 

To the apparent displeasure of some 
of the more extreme elements in the 
crowd, he criticised those youth who 
had been raising slogans which 
threatened the destruction of the 
mosque. (Ek dhakka aur do/Bahri 
Masjid tod do.) The plea that the Mas- 
jid must not be destroyed at any cost is 
made at all his major addresses. “In 
India, many temples have been des¬ 
troyed to build mosques. But let there 
not be a single case of a mosque being 
destroyed to build a temple,” he says. 

The turnout at Jaipur was even 
more impressive. The crowd that 
thronged the street was so large that 
the rath took a good two hours to 
reach Tripolia Gate, the venue for the 
speech. According to one estimate, 
there were a staggering four lakh peo¬ 
ple out on the roads that day. Said one 











harassed police official; ‘*l have never 
seen anything like this in Jaipur and I 
hope I never will.” 

It was as if the liindu population in 
the city was celebrating a mela. 
Makeshift gateways, banners and 
posters lined the yatra route. There 
were BJP, VHP and Bajrang Dal 
members on the roads dispensing puf¬ 
fed rice, channa and water to anyone 
who wanted them. As the rath drove 
in, there were deafening cries of "Jai 
Sri Ram** and that favourite yatra slo¬ 
gan, ‘'Bachcha, hachcha Ram ka. Jan- 
mabhoomi ke kam ka”. During his 
speech, Advani admitted that he 
hadn't received a better welcome than 
that in Jaipur, leading state chief 
minister Bhairon Singh Shekhawat— 
who shared the podium—to look as 
pleased as punch. 

I n Delhi, the extent of the religious 
fervour that attended much of the 
Rajasthan trip was missing. All the 
same, an estimated two lakh people 
poured on to the yatra*s route shout- 
ing slogans, waving trishuls and 
showering the rath with rose petals 


and marigolds. “No leader has ever | 
received such a tumultuous welcome,'* * 
claimed Delhi BJP chief Madanlal } 
Khurana who rode the festooned char- | 
iot along with Advani, Dr J.K. Jain I 
and other leaders. 

Giant arches marked the whole i 
route ^nd in the relatively more , 
affluent colonics in west Delhi, the ^ 
BJP and its suporters erected fancy ; 
shamianas, distributed apples and . 
bananas and even lined the roadside ‘ 
with chairs. Religious songs blared i 
through ubiquitous Irudspeakers as j 
Advani greeted the crowds with j 
folded hands and Khurana kept up a | 
constant stream of BJP rhetoric. 

At almost every major intersection, j 
there was frenetic dancing accompa¬ 
nied by whistles, war'-cries and slo¬ 
gans that ranged from the relatively 
harmless to the blatantly incendiary. 
A sample of the latter: "Masjid todoi 
Mandir banao** (Demolish the masjid/ 
Build a temple); **Jah jab Hindu jaga 
haildesh se muHah baga hai" 
(Whenever the Hindus have arisen/the 
county's Muslims have fled); roke 
mandir nirmanlUsko bhejo Pakistan* 


(Whoever stops the construction of j 
the tempIc/He should be sent to | 
Pakistan). j 

On the same day. Advani addres.sed ! 
a press conference whcie he adopted ; 
his typically soft a id persuasive tone. 
“The rath yaira had nothing to do with 
either ihe Hindu-Muslim conflict or 
the Mandiri,Masjid issues,” he said. 
Rather, that it was concerned with 
issues such as nationalism and secular- ' 
ism. Advani claimed that he was 
pained hv the rep<.»rts in the press that 
his yatra had contributed to communal 
tension. “On the contrary, we have 
contributed to the easing or removal 
of tensions in all the slates wc visited,” 
he said. 

Khurana. however, was more blunt. 
“New Delhi's eyes should be opened 
now to what the people in the country 
want. Who will dare stop the yatra 
now?” As the rath prepares to leave 
Delhi in the coming week this is a 
question that will be uppermost in 
many people’s minds. • 
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'The yatra 
will go on" 

L.K. ADVANl sees no reason to 
call off his march to Ayodhya 

INTERViEWED bVmUKUND PADMANABHAN 


A: There’ is no question of threat. I do not ha\e to 
threaten the jiovernnient. It is the ground reality 
which has to make the government realise that my 
viewpoint cannot be treated with contempt. 

Further, this question has been raised all through the 
last nine or ten months. I was asked this the mimicnt I 
said that the withdrawal of Jagmohan from Kashmir 
was a monumental blunder. My consistent answer to 
• this question is that we had reservations even when we 
; decided to support this government. Just three weeks 
I before our party took the decision, the leader of the 
I Janata Dal refused to go i.»n a plaltorm in support of his 
i own candidate because the BJF flag was flying there. 
! So, the decision was taken after due deliberation. And 
1 if there is any change, it has to he done with due 
I deliberation. 


Si'NUAv: Do you hold out any hopes for a compromise i 
on the Babri Masjid/Ram Janmabhminii issue before 30 ; 
October? | 

L.K. Advani; I have always been hopeful After all, it ; 
is not such an intractable problem that it cannot be | 
resolved. I see no reason why the suggestion I have ! 
been publiclv making—that the masjid be rclocMtcd - | 
shouldn’t be accepted. | 

Q: But the government refuses *0 accept this. Will you j 
call off the rath yatra for anything less? I 

A: I am of the view that all these mailers ha\e been \ 
debated and discussed by the 'V'ishwa Hindu Parishad | 
with the government—both this one and the one he- \ 
fore. I have never been in the picture and I don't want 
to come into it. I am not at all keen. If any proposal is 
acceptable to both parties, then I have no objection. 

Q: But what is your .stance? That you will go to Ayodhya 
in the absence of an agreement? 

A: Yes. There is no reason why the yatra should be 
discontinued. Everyone who has appealed or 
threatened me (to call off the yatra) has had no reason j 
to do so but for the fact that the point <''f view I | 
represent has suddenly acquired enormous public sup- ! 
port. It is only this which leads them to say that my rath 
yatra is creating communal lensuMis. I his has no bas|_^. 

Q: Will you be prepared to call it off in the event of a j 
serious communal riot? | 

A: I don’t see why this should happen. There is already j 
tension in the situation for which I have no solutions, j 
This yatra is contributing to the relieving ot the tension, j 
This is the impact everywhere. But the people of Delhi ' 
are upset because they feel that they are being forced to 
change the status quo (on the Babri Masjid/Ram Jan- 
mabhoomi dispute). Or at least consider doing so. 

Q: If your ratk yatra is forcibly .stopped by the govern¬ 
ment, will you consider withdrawing .support? 

A: What has that to do with this? It would be for the 
party to consider. I do not want to relate my rath yatra 
with support for the government. 

I am more concerned with the government’s attitude 
to the issue as such. This is a symbolic issue. Even in my 
speeches, I have said that the issue has become a 
symbol of a certain approach to problems such as 
national unity, secularism and communalism 

Q: But in your speeches, you have also obliquely 
threatened to withdraw support if the government stops 
the rath? 


Q: You disagree with the government on a number of 
is.sues which you hold very important—Kashmir. Ram 
Janniabhoomi, the Mandai report and so on. Isn’t it odd 
that you continue to support the government? Where 
are you going to draw the line? 

A: It may well seem odd, hut the day wc decided to 
support the government. I had been lellmg my col¬ 
leagues that this is a very dilficult task, a very difticuil 
role. 

As for me, I would have been very happy ro sit m the 
Opposition without having to ilo anything. When 1 
decided to support this government, it was only to 
honour the people's mandate, which was elcaily anti- 
Congress. which was clearly in favour ot change. It was 
not because I had particularly high hopes of the govern¬ 
ment. Moreover, on issues that concerned me directly, 
this government is on the other side of the fence. 

But a very mature, well-considcicd decision was 
taken aftci weighing all the pros and cons. So. it there 
is to be a change m tlie situation, it has to be dulv 
con.sidcred. This is a consistent stand I have taken. 

Q: Your party ha.s been promising all along that if it 
came to power it would do things for the Hindirs, redress 
historical injustices and so on. Now that the BJP is in 
power in a few .states and is more than capable of 
influencing the Centre, what has it done for the Hindus 
in these last nine months or so? 

A: I have never snoken in these terms. These arc 
attributed to me. ! have alw^ays said that all the prob¬ 
lems that the party has taken a stand on, have been 
taken in the national interest. And no* in terms of the 
interests of the Hindus as a group. 

But all the governments till now have been reacting 
to Hindu sentiments in a manner that has hurt the 
Hindu psyche very badly. This has impaired national 
unity and has also hurt the interests of the mincuitics. 

A sea change has come over political thinking in the 
last 40 years. And I hold that it is extremely damaging 
to national harmony. It is just pseudo-secularism or 
minorityism. And these euphemistic terms for pander¬ 
ing to the minority vote-bank 

Q: And it is OK to pander to the majority vote-bank? 
A: You don’t pander to the majority vole-bank. Every¬ 
one in public life knows that Hindu society is not 
monolithic to constitute a vote-bank. It is therefore 
treated with so much contempt. 

Otherwise, you wouldn’t have a person like 
Mulayam Singh Yadav speaking as he does. He be- 
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"It is not such 
an intractable 
problem that 
it cannot be 
resolved. I 
see no reason 
why the Babri 
Masjid should 
not be 
relocated" 


lieves that Hindu society is inclincil to think in terms of 
caste and ianguajzc. 

Q: But isn't it exactly l>ecause Hindu societ> is not 
monolithic that you are using the Ram Janmahhoomi 
issue as a rallying point? 

A: Even if I weie to accept that charge. I would not 
think that trying to make SS per cent of the people rise 
above narrow^ political loyalties or think in terms ol 85 
per cent of the people is going to w'caken the country. 
On the other hand, it is going to stiengthen it. 

Q: At the cost of the other 15 per cent? 

A; No, not at the cost. Even on the Ram Janmabhoonii 
issue, I have been specifically stresMiig again and again 
that I do not want the Babri mosque to be broken I do 
not want this. I would feel very unhappy if this was to 
happen. 

Q: Your approach to the Ram Janmahhoomi issue 
seems odd hir the following reason. On the one hand, 
you say that the dispute cannot be resolved by the courts 
because it involves *deep\ ^religious* or Hranscendentar 
sentiments. At the same time, yor talk of a deal—that is 
if the Muslims were to give up their claim on the Babri 
Masjid, then the Hindus will give up their claims on a 
couple of disputed monuments, one of them being Krish¬ 
na Janmahhoomi at Mathura. 

A: I would like to make it clear (hat Tm in no |X)sition 
to offer a deal. Because this whole movement is led by 


the VHP. If I keep stressing the Ram Jannl.lbho(^m^ 
issue, it IS because it is an issue with which nu part\ is 
diicctly conccined, because we have adopted a icm'Iu- 
tion (on it). We have not adopted an> resolution with 
respect to anv other place - one place only. I said that it 
the Muslim leadership and Muslim soc’cl) were to 
agree to this, then it would be a big. momimciual step 
in the direction of national harmony. 

Q: My qucslior is how an issue iinohing religious senti¬ 
ment can be the subject of u deal if it cannot be a subject 
for the courts. 

A: It's not a deal And if it is a deal, then thcie is 
nothing wiong about it Hut it will depend on the 
people concerned. 

Q: But if you hold thi.s position, then it leads to the 
conclusion that Ram's birthplace is more important 
than Krishna's. 

A: No. It is not. Win is it that even though there are 
thousands of (disputed) places, the VHP talks of onlv 
three places? It specifically says that we are interested 
in three symbolic places -Varanasi, Mathura and 
Ayodhya. 

Q; Then, you are more interested in one than the 
others? 

A: No, i am not. I am interested m national harinon\ 
And 1 feci that if in WSb. the Babri Masjid .Action 
Committee had not been formed, then the Avodhya 
issue would not have acquired this present dimension. 
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Why I support Mandal 


Try reading the report before criticising it 


I must confess 
that before pre¬ 
paring for the sub¬ 
ject-matter of this 
column, I was 
virulently anti- 
Mandal. \ realise 
now that that was 
partly because of 
a pronounced 
libertarian make¬ 
up, conditioned in turn by a liberal 
Western education, the pursuit of a 
conservative discipline like law and 
residence in a highly competitive soci¬ 
ety, such as the urban life of Bombay 
constitutes. For me, the constitutional 
mandate of equality before the law 
was consistent only with a strict meri¬ 
tocracy. My convictions were fortified 
by the trenchant and near-hysterical 
criticism of Mandal in a section of the 
press and, particularly, by news of the 
immolation of students in protest 
against Mandal. 

1 then proceeded to read from cover 
to cover the Mandal Commission Re¬ 
port, relevant provisions of our C'on- 
stitution dealing with reseivation, pro¬ 
nouncements of our Supreme C ourt 
concerning reservation and the 
plethora of outpourings in the press 
both for and against Mandal. ’ disco¬ 
vered to my amazement that much of 
the criticism against the Mandal repoit 
was either uninformed or politically 


motivateil. I also discvivcrcd that the 
best answ'cr to the criticism against 
Mandal was contained in the report 
itself, in our constitutional provisions 
and in the Supreme Court judge¬ 
ments. 

F irst, as to the criticism about the 
principle of reservation itself. Cur 
C onstitution recognises reservation 
through Articles 15(4) and I6f4) 
which are exceptions to the main 
provisions of those articles dealing 
with prohibition of discrimin ition by 
the stales on grounds of religion, race, 
caste, etc. and equality of opportunity 
in matters of public employment, re¬ 
spectively. Several states have intro¬ 
duced reservation not only for Sche¬ 
duled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
but for Other Backw'ard Classes 
(C)BC's) as well. The Mandal Commis¬ 
sion Itself was appointed in accord¬ 
ance with Article 340 of the Constitu¬ 
tion, and Its recommendations were 
made in accordance with the provi¬ 
sions of that Article. 

The argument against reservation, 
however, is founded on moral 
grounds. It is suggested that the policy 
of reservation is unfair, particularly to 
those «'ho are excluded from the 
reseived quota, since it is at odds with 
equality of treatment of all citizens. 
This argument totally ignores the 
goals which a policy of reservation 


seeks to achieve. In the first place, 
reservation is aimed at remedying 
historical injustice The jx^licy recog¬ 
nises that in India there has been a 
history of invidious treatment to cer¬ 
tain ascertainable classes, which has 
resulted in these classes carrying in the 
present the accumulated disabilities of 
the past. Secondly, the policy recog¬ 
nises that formal equality of all 
citizens guaranteed by the C'onstilu- 
tion, requires to be made substantial 
m practice by eliminating prejudices 
against historically discriminated 
groups that may have become entren¬ 
ched in the process of selection to jobs 
and which accordingly perpetuate the 
result of earlier discrimination. Third¬ 
ly, the policy aims at national integra¬ 
tion, in that, it seeks to bring within 
the power structure groups which had 
hitherto been excluded because of 
social discrimination, and accordingly 
give them a stake in the system. 

The second criticism is 'directed on 
the criterion of caste as the basis for 
reservation. According to this critic¬ 
ism, reservations based on caste mili¬ 
tate against the goal of a casteless 
society, accentuate caste conscious¬ 
ness. inject caste into politics and 
accordingly, perpetuate the caste sys¬ 
tem. The students who have immo¬ 
lated themselves are apparently mar- 
tyn in the cause of a casteless society. 
This criticism is specious in the ex- 
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tremc and should be viewed with 
considerable scepticism. There arc a 
number of answers to it. 

Firstly, Mandal did not create caste: 
caste is a glaring fact of Indian social 
life, particularly in the rural areas. 
The Constitution abolished untoucha- 
bility but did not abolish the caste 
system. The law permits caste associa¬ 
tions and several of them exist with 
varying degrees of membership in 
several paits of the country including 
highly industrialised centres. They 
have come into existence as pressure 
groups whose aim is to lobby for 
greater benefits for members of their 
caste. Their very existence—apart 
from their activities—enhances caste 
consciousness. 

I n any event, no one who has cared 
to read the Mandal report could 
ever suggest that the Commission 
recommended caste per se as a basis 
for reservation. The terms of refer¬ 
ence for the Mandal Commission were 
defined by Article 340 of the Constitu¬ 
tion. Article 340 seeks to ameliorate 
the condition of ^"socially and educa¬ 
tionally backward classes". The Com¬ 
mission did not blindly recommend 
that the castes which it identified in 
the report were socially and educa¬ 
tionally backward. After using as large 
a data-base as possible, including re¬ 
ports of the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences, Anthropological Survey of 
India, the Indian Council of Social 
Science Research, the National 
Labour Institute, the Centre for Study 
of Developing Societies, the Institute 
of Economic Growth, the Indian Law 
Institute; after conducting extensive 
field surveys and research; and after 


The rhetoric of 
opportunist politicians 
has pluntod the 
country into a caste 
war. Pro and 
anti-reservation 
aiitators clash, 
without bothering to 
read the Mandal report 
and understand its 
implications 


formulating and applying 11 indicators 
of backwardness, the" Commission 
identified these castes, which it consi¬ 
dered to be socially and educationally 
backward. In other words, the Mandal 
C'ommission used caste as a unit for 
the sake of convenience, recognising 
thcieby two factors. 

(i) that the members of a caste tend 
to share a common level ot opportuni¬ 
ties and resources, and 

(ii) that social and educational back¬ 
wardness IS the result of a hierarchical 
caste system in which some groups 
were assigned low status and deprived 
of advantages. 

The Supreme Court itself has iccog- 
nised that caste is also a class of 
citizens. In a 1%S decision on reserva¬ 
tions, the Court observed that “if a 
caste as a whole is socially and educa¬ 
tionally backward, reservation can be 
made in favour of such a caste c o the 
ground that it was a socially, educa¬ 
tionally backward class of citizens 
within the meaning of Article 15(4)'\ 
In 1971, the Court went a step further 
when it obseived- “If after collecting 
the necessary data, ii is found that the 


Mandal did not create 
caste: caste is a glaring 
fact of Indian social life. 

The Constitiition 
aboHshed untouchability 
but did not abolish the 
caste system 


caste as a whole is socially and educa¬ 
tionally backward, in out opinion, the 
reservatirai made fm such peisons will 
have to be upheld, notfiwiilntufulin^ 
the fact that a Jew individuals in dun 
^roup may he both siniallv and ednea- 
tianallv above the yvneral uvera\.ic 

I'hc criticism which focuses on caste 
can accordingly be dismissed as stem¬ 
ming from gross ignorance about both 
our >ocial realities and our conslitii- 
tional development. Moreovei, ils 
very ignorance lends credence that it is 
in addition motivated. While it rests 
its case on an osicnsihls altruistic 
platform - avoiding a caste divide in 
the country—as a matter of fact, it 
exploits the odium attached to caste in 
a modern .society, only to deny icdis- 
tributivc juslicv to the downtrodden 
castes. 

Then, there is the criticism tiuil 
some of the castes identified by the 
Mandal (.'ommission Kepoit. are not 1 
in fact socially and educadKMUtliy back* j 
ward. This is laniainouiit to nieiely i 
saying that there aie M>ine enois in 1 
the report pCtlaining to identdu ation. j 
Surely, such a criticism does not vili- i 
ate the entire report of the Commis- j 
sion'^ I 

Some quarters have suggested that ; 
ot ca 


instead ot caste as a basis toi le^eiva 
tion, the critenon ^hould have becMi 
economic. Several I'oiiiiL.il parties 
have emphasised tins a rnoie 
appropriate cnteiion I'he '‘Uggestion 
is totally misconceived on at leas*! 
three grounds. 

Firstly. Aiticle 15 ( ‘; wIikIi permits 
reservation and .Airiclc 340 under 
which the Mandal ( ommission was 
appointed refer to sociaiI\ and educa¬ 
tionally backward clasM.‘s. Both the 
Articles do not retcr i(» economic 
backwardness The rationale behind 
theArticles is obxiou.sly that social and 
educational backwardness is a much 
more pernicious problem m Indian 
society than poverty, and that it was 
low caste status and lack of education 
that in fact led to perpetual impover¬ 
ishment. Secondly, the Supicme 
Court has in two decisions categorical¬ 
ly asserted that reservation based only 
on the economic cnteiion, that is, 
poverty levels and annual income of 
families, were not determinants ot 
social and educational backwaidness 
Thirdly, the Mandal C\>mmission in 
assessing social and cilucational back¬ 
wardness gave due wcightage to eco¬ 
nomic indicia. It can be safely 
assumed, therefore, that the identified 

castes, apart from satisfying the social 

.. 
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and educational backwardness test, 
also satisfy the economic deprivation 
criteria. 

This brings us to the last argument 
against the Mandal Commission Re¬ 
port. The repdrt itself, it is suggested, 
is unassailable; but the method and 
timing of its implementation by the 
present regime is dubious in the ex¬ 
treme and leads to an irresistible 
inference that the implementation was 
politically motivated. This criticism 
has been chanted like a 'mantra* ad 
nauseum by every politician and press¬ 
man hostile to the present Prime 
Minister. 

The Mandal Commission Report 
has been in existence for 10 years. It 
constituted a part of the Janata Dal's 
manifesto. The present Prime Minis¬ 
ter can hardly be faulted if rival 
political parties have not educated 
themselves or their supporters about 
the contents of the reports. Indeed, on 
so momentous an issue, it was incum¬ 
bent upon all responsible political 
leaders to initiate a political dialogue 
from the time the report became 
public. Their failure to do so reflects a 
marked disinterest in the welfare of 
the backward classes. 


One cannot but grieve for 
the unfortunate atudenta 
who Immotated 
themselves. If only they 
had cared to read the 
report, the nation might 
hiwe been spared the 
tragedy of their brave but 
misconceived acts 


It has been said that the motives of 
the Prime Minister in implementing 
the Mandal Commission Report were 
to counter the BJP’s strategy ot con¬ 
solidating the Hindu vote through 
Ram Janmabhoomi. 

The BJP stand on the Mandal Com¬ 
mission Report is ambivalent. In 
Maharashtra, the party strongly sup¬ 
ports its implementation. So does at 
least one MP from Rajasthan, Mr 
Nathu Singh, according to whom 
''Mandal is here to stay and V.P. 
Singh has achieved a revolution". 


Besides, one cannot understand why a 
party which seeks the unity of Hindu 
society would balk at the implementa¬ 
tion of the Mandal report. Su ely, 
there is no better wayof bringing about 
Hindu integration than by the pri¬ 
vileged Hindu castes championing the 
cause of their less fortunate brethren. 
Indeed, the BJP seems to have been 
presented with a golden opportunity 
to once and for all silence the tradi¬ 
tional criticism that it is a party of the 
status quo dominated by caste Hindus. 
It ought to grasp the opportunity with 
both hands and whole-neartedly sup¬ 
port reservations. 

One cannot but grieve for the unfor¬ 
tunate students who immolated them¬ 
selves in the belief that by their 
sacrifice they would avert a fratricidal 
caste war. Their belief was un¬ 
doubtedly influencedby the rhetoric of 
opportunist politicians and by the 
tendentious editorials of politically 
motivated scribes posing as crusaders 
for the cause oFa casteiess society. If 
only they had cared to read the 
Mandal Commission Report and the 
Indian Con^^titution, the nation might 
have been spared the tragedy of their 
brave but misconceived acts. • 
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Students and the faculty at Pune*s film institute 
are tired of government indifference and 
an insensitive director 


I f one walks into the Film and 
Television Institute of India 
campus in Pune, the impression 
is one of complete peace and 
contentment in idyllic, wooded 
surroundings. 

It is deceptive. 

The students have a hunted express¬ 
ion on their faces, and a deep-rooted 
cynicism has replaced the enthusiasm 
that once characterised the institute. 
Once a haven for aspiring actors and 
film-makers, the FTII, as the institute 
is better known, is languishing from a 
lack of funds, absence of policy, and, 
say FTll students and alumni, admi¬ 
nistrative disinterest. Besides, they 
complain that the very purpose of 
establishing what is considered to be 
Asia’s premier film institute is diluted 
when the information and broadcast¬ 
ing (l&B) ministry views it merely as a 
training school for Doordarshan and 
Films Division technicians—and not a 
melting pot of creativity. A fate that 
mirrors the state of India’s other 
**culturar’ bastions. 

Trouble erupted last year, with a 
three-month long strike, and has since 
refused to dissipate. There has always 
been some unrest in the FTII’s 29-year 
history, but never before have the stu¬ 
dents displayed such a defeatist atti¬ 
tude. **It is as if the institute has con¬ 
tracted a deep-rooted disease,*’ says a 
student, as he lounges under the ‘wis¬ 
dom tree', a mango tree which is a 
popular meeting place on campus. 
*‘V^at bothers us most," says the stu¬ 
dent, who declines to be identified, *‘is 
that there is no change in sight, no¬ 
body really cares enou^ to stem the 
rot." 

Over the last two years, FTII stu¬ 
dents have done almost all they could 
to highlight their problems—boycot¬ 
ted classes, demonstrated at interna¬ 
tional film festivals, asked for help 
firoin influential alumni such as Shyam 
Benegal (who is directly involved as 
chairman of the Fill governing coun¬ 
cil), Mani Kaul, Kumar Shahani and 
Sai^ Mina, among others. Students 


say that Kaul and Shahani have been | 
virtually banned from entering the 
campus because, allegedly, they insti- I 
gate students. 

The students say they were optimis¬ 
tic that the new government would 
solve their problems. But nine months 
have passed since I&B minister P. Up- 
endra promised to visit FTII, at a time 
when all students can think about is 


tor." In addition, say students, they 
feel intimidated by the 27 security 
guards prowling around the campus, 
keeping a tab on everything that is 
going on. 

Director Varma admits that such 
reports reach him everyday. In a post¬ 
graduate institution, it seems a little 
bizarre that the head should want to 
know which student sat where and 
with whom till what time of the night. 
But Varma makes out as if he does 
this for the security and well-being of 
his flock, ‘i have never taken action 
based on these reports," he defends 
himself, a little awkwardly. "So what 
is wrong with them (security mea¬ 
sures)?" Nothing, one might say, but 
even .visitors to the campus are not 
spared Varma’s somewhat paranoid 
espionage. While he sits in his room, 
holds his head in his hands, and says 
forlornly that he cannot figure out 



being shortchanged on government 
commitments. 

Besides, it does not help to have a 
director who students mistrust. In 
fact, it is a feeling closer to hatred. 
K.G. Varma is an Indian Administra¬ 
tive Services officer, someone, say stu¬ 
dents, who is so bureaucratic and 
blind to creative pursuits that prob¬ 
lems cannot be solved till he is re¬ 
moved. "Varma is a mean-minded 
man,** says K. Vinayan, president of 
the FTII students union, "not an 
academic head. It's the rule of auto¬ 
cracy here, and everybody, including 
the staff, lives in dread of the direc¬ 


how his relationship with the students 
has soured so drastically. 

"'Fhere is nothing seriously wrong 
with the institute," he says with some 
bravado. As he tells it, the administra¬ 
tion was in a mess when he took over 
as director in November 1986. "There 
was a low morale situation," says Var¬ 
ma. "Nothing was working." He adds: 
“I set a lot right." 

Students, however, disagree. They 
complain that their creative freedom 
has been curtailed with a set of draco¬ 
nian laws. For example, one that for¬ 
bids them to shoot on campus for film¬ 
ing exercises. Certain parts of the 









CONTROVERSY 


campus are out of bounds for “security 
reasons”, says Varma, but declines to 
elaborate. 

Students do not have access to on- 
campus video cassette recorders to do 
their private study viewing. Varma 
rationalises this by saying that if stu¬ 
dents are allowed to watch films out¬ 
side their course hours, they will not 
do much else, and waste their time. 
“Watching films is a very tiring activ¬ 
ity,” he says. “It is like telling students 
that they will not have access to a 
library because they will spend all 
their time reading fiction,” .says Linus, 
a student. “Watching films is very im¬ 
portant for us.” 

Students also allege that Varma has 
used institute facilities to amass an 
impressive, private video tape collec¬ 
tion. “This is an unfair allegation,” 
says the director. “When I came here, 
I already had a personal video library. 
My interest in films goes back a long 
time—in fact, I allowed students to 
borrow films from me, films like. Taxi 
Driver, Raging Bull, Apocalypse Now 
that they didn't have access to other¬ 
wise.” Very unlikely: the FTII has 
almost all movies in its library, the 



"I have done my best," 
says Varma. "And all 
IVe got is abuse...l 
would love to get away 
from here" 


most comprehensive collection in the 
country. 

Varma has also antagonised the 
faculty. Some members allege that the 
director favours staffers who kowtow 
to him, granting them prized foreign 
trips, among other things. But some 
academics, such as Suresh Chhabria, a 
FI'Il professor for film appreciation 
course, do not allow Varma to inter¬ 
fere. Chhabria admits that sometimes 
he bypasses the director to deal direct¬ 
ly with the governing council, to en¬ 
sure that his area of work does not 
suffer as a result of institute politics. 
He says Varma has tried to do away 
with the course—citing budget con¬ 
straints—but he goes on with his 
work, regardless. 

Here, while most faculty members 
agree that many campus problems 
stem from Varma’s worldview, Suren- 
dar Chowdhary, professor of film 
direction—and from Fl'ILs class of 
1971--believes that it is wrong to 
blame it all on a personality clash. 
Despite the fact that from all 
accounts, he has serious differences 
with Varma, but stubbornlv refuses to 
admit it. “We must dream the future 
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afresh/’hc says idealistically.Adding: 
''Budget constraints are a part of life 
today." 

As if on cue, Varina rants about 
how students are being taught almost 
for free. “Gur costs have gone up from 
Rs 50,000 to Rs five lakhs a month," 
he says, “but fees have remained at 
Rs 100 a semester, since the institute's 
inception." This comment leads to stu¬ 
dent outrage. “He pretends we are 
orphans being brought up," says one. 
“If we are entitled to government sub¬ 
sidies, it IS because we are serving a 
purpose." 

Varma insists that students are on 
the warpath because he has tried to 
instill some discipline at FTII. He 
agrees that a review of activities is 
overdue, but refuses to accept that 
budget constraints have in any way 
jeopardised the training and facilities 
provided to .students. “1 have done my 
best," he stresses, “and all I have got 
is abuse." Varma says he will continue 
in office till mid-10^>l “due to personal 
reasons". He adds: “Otherwise, I 
would love to get away from here, llie 
atmosphere here is terrible. 'Fhere are 
threats to kidnap, even kill my family. 





Sfudentt under the ^tdom tree**: decrying nonsensical policy 


How do you think I feel about this?" thing is, the FTII is a long way from 
From numerous accounts, Varma New Delhi. And culture is a long way 

himself is to blame for the unsavoury from the Centre's current preoccupa- 

atmosphere. “If one person is causing lions. Besides, the way things are, wili 
so much trouble," says a noted Bom- the situation change once Varma | 

bay film-maker, “I tail to understand leaves? Till he does, there is no way to : 

why the government cannot replace find out. • j 

him." He may have a point. But the Shinu Sidhva/Pune 
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SHANKAR NAG 
( 1954 - 1990 ) 


I f you asked Shankar Nag*s fnends 
to describe him, the two most 
commonly used adjectives would 
have been '^restless” and **enthu$ias* 
tic”. In the end, it was perhaps these 
two qualities—which endeared many 
to the talented and popular actor- 
director—that were most in evidence 
on that fateful night of 30 September. 
Nag, who had gone to bed completely 
exhausted, had decided against 
attending the mahurat of Jokumaras- 
wamy — the Girish Karnad-directed 
film that he was both producer and 
lead actor of. But in the middle of the 
night, he woke up—restless at first 
and then enthusiastic about making 
the journey to distant Bijapur district, 
where the mahurat was to be held. He 
asked his wife to pack, picked up their 
six-year-old dau^ter and left Banga- 


passing away of a star—but a unique 
personality, whose zest for life and 
unaffected ways struck a chord with 
the people. Says journalist Y.N. 
Krishnamurthy, who Nag credited 
with moulding his career: '^He had a 
remarkable knack for making people 
he worked with feel at ease and at the 
same time extracting the best work 
from them.” 

Nag made his debut as a film actor 
12 years ago after he was offered the 
lead role in a film made by his mentor 
Girish Kamad. Nag told Kamad that 
he would rather be assistant director, 
but when the latter persisted. Nag 
agreed to do the role. Apart from 
establishing himself as an actor, his 
performance in Ondaanondu KtUadal- 
li fetched him the Silver Peacock 
award. 








lore at about 2.30 am. But, as fate 
would have it. Nag was killed when his 
car collided head-on with a truck on 
the Bangalore-Pune highway. His wife 
was gravely injured in the accident, 
but his daughter providentially 
escaped. 

The measure of Nag*s popularity in 
the state was evident when thousands 
of grieving fans thronged his recording 
studio and his house to pay their last 
respects. Lamps were lit and his 
photographs garlanded even in remote 
parts of Karnataka, (t was as if the 
state was mourning more than just the 


Nag had no apparent difficulty in 
making the transition from art to 
popular cinema. Although the direc¬ 
tor of his first commercial film Seetha 
Ramu had trouble with teaching him 
how to dance and play the convention¬ 
al hero, the film was a hit and laun¬ 
ched Nag as one of the top stars of 
Kannada cinema. After that he was as 
comfortable gallivanting round bushes 
with heroines or bashing a baddie in as 
performing in an off-^at film. 

When found that the role of a 
star was limiting, he took to directing. 
His first venture Minchma Ota — 


which he also starred in—^won him a 
number of awards, but failed at the 
box-office. So did the next four which 
followed in close succession, though 
each of them won critical acclaim. The 
best film he directed was easily Acci¬ 
dent^ which had a political theme, 
woven around it. It added a national 
award to his list but, typically, left an 
even bigger hole in his pocket. 

All this while, he kept his interest in 
theatre going. Nag, who had been 
closely associated with Hindi, Marathi 
and Gujarati theatre before he took to 
films, never left the stage. Sanket, the 
theatre group he formed along with 
his wife Anindathi and his brother 
Anant Nag (also a film actor) has 
many memorable productions to its 
credit. A few years ago, he took to 
television-^making that memorable 
39-episode serial Malgudi Days and 
then following it up with Swamy And 
Friends and The Vendor Of Sweets. 
Nag's short association with television 
won him a larger following and en¬ 
hanced his reputation as a man of 
many parts. 

Nag was also something of a dream¬ 
er. Among the various schemes that 
he had in mind were the erection of a 
ropeway up Nandi Hills (a picnic spot 
near Bangalore), the creation of a 
circular railway around the city and 
the setting up of a large garment 
manufacturing unit. One dream that 
did translate into reality was, of 
course, the Country Club. Launched 
in August this year, the holiday resort 
was built on 15 acres of land on the 
outskirts of Bangalore. His other ideas 
are at various stages of implementa¬ 
tion. 

Because of his varied interests, Nag 
was always a man in a hurry. '‘I used 
to keep telling him to slow dQwn,” 
recalls brother Anant. "But he would 
always reply that this was the time to 
work and that relaxation could come 
later.” But knowing Nag, he was 
unlikely to have ever eased up. It was 
his zeal for work that shaped his 
personality—-gave him that endless 
energy, that .infectious charm. The air 
of a man who didn't just live but was 
alive. • 












Gloss and sheen 

A new photographer sparkles on both sides of the lens 


I n film*crazy Bombay, her only 
identity had been that of director 
Ramesh (Sholay) Sippy's attractive 
daughter. And arty circles knew her as 
the granddaughter of painter A.J. 
Patel (whose pictures still hang in the 
New York Museum) and the daughter 
of Gita Patel, a painter as well though 
not guite so significant. Not any 
more. Today, at 24, Sheena Sippy has 
carved out an identity for herself. She 
is Bombay's brightest up-and-coming 
photographer, who promises to 
•change the way pictures are seen and 
understood in the glamour city. And 
elsewhere. 

With her father in films and a 
grandfather credited with opening the 
first colour film centre in Bombay, 
cameras weren’t a novelty as far as 
Sheena was concerned. “I never disco¬ 
vered the camera," she discloses. “1 
always had it around me. I just disco¬ 
vered my passion for it," 

A passion which led her to train 
informally with celebrated fashion 
photographer Gautam Rajadhyaksha, 
on one of her vacations home from 
Michigan University. $he didn't just 
get clued m on such technicalities as 
lighting, but also learnt how best one 
could put one's subject at ease. 

The training came in useful when 
Sheena began work on her first assign¬ 
ment: a photo-session (in black and 
white only) with noted industrialist 
J.R.D. Tata. Then followed shix>ts 
with Pakistani cricketer Imran Khan 
and megastar Amitabh Bachchan, 
who proved to be her most enthusias¬ 
tic subject yet. Recounts Sippy with a 
laugh: ''He went totally wild, stuck out 
his tongue, rolled up his eyes, cocked 
his head and did a Bill Cosby number 
for me," 

Her first byline, however, appeared 
with a glamour picture of Sonu Walia 
in Filmfare. ‘The photograph, was 
spalshed over an entire page and 1 was 
glad to see it," Sheena enthu*^es. 

I Next on the cards were a Debonair 
I cover with model Rhea Pillai, a photo 
I feature with music maestro Pandit 
! Jasraj and a stint with Meher Jesia 
I underwater for the fashion magazine 
Glad Rags. The latter assignment pro¬ 
vided some laughs when Sheena was 
featured on a Doordarslian talk show 


with several other photographers. The 
interviewer asked earnestly: "Why did 
you shoot Meher Jesia underwater?" 

Bored beyond measure by the cont¬ 
rived sincerity of all the participants, a 
nonchalant Sippy shot back: "Why 
not?" 

Thi.s, apparently, was not the 
answer the interviewer was kx)kiiig for 
and she persisted. 

By now quite irritated with the way 
things were going, Sippy replied: "Be¬ 
cause it was hot!" 


bit of work for the ad agencies, too: 
'rhe Garden Vareli ads for Ambience 
and some shots for the Vadilal account 
for Enterprise agency. But while it 
was exciting to see her work in print, 
the payments left Sippy cold. "Pay¬ 
ment?" she mocks. “I think you 
should run a laughter track over that 
question. Though, sometimes you do 
get lucky." 

Among Sippy’s forthcoming pro¬ 
jects is a film—she’s not Ramesh Sip¬ 
py’s daughter for nothing—Par/tar Ke 




She confesses: "1 don't think they 
liked me very much." 

But her subjects do. The village 
women she shot in Rajasthan, for 
instance. "They were so colourful, yet 
so shy," she reminisces excitedly. 
'‘They danced for me, told me about 
their lives." And Sippy learnt a lot 
more when she travelled all over 
India, looking for picture possibilities. 
Raves Sheena: "Rajasthan. Goa, what 
places, what movement, even in a 
barber's shop," 

Street photography, however, is not 
all there is to Sheena. She's done a fair 


never 

discovered the 
camera," 
Sheena 
dtedoaes."! 
always had it 
around me. I 
Just discovered 
my passion for 
H" 


Phool with Salman Khan in the lead.^ 
"I want to give the film a new look." 
she says earnestly, "a new identity. ' 

That’s not all. For, Sheena, who 
claims to be the non-conformist of the 
decade, promises to create a new-look 
photography as well. Her guru, 
she says, is Herb Ritts. of Gap clothes 
campaign fame, and Sippy wishes to 
work in his style, "so simple, yet so 
strong". So, Shecna's going to con¬ 
tinue zooming in with her Nikon FM2. 

Sharp as a stiletto in ice.« 

CynmH^ MerdmnVBomtay 
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Uvn^ for the future 


Dr Rustom Soonawala makes handling birth defects a little easier 


an 800 million popula> 
""■^Btion,” says Dr Rustom P. 

Soonawala, “ten million 
children are born with minor or major 
defects. And to try and ease the 
trauma for to>be mothers—and their 
as-yet-unborn children—the well- 
known Bombay gynaecologist has 
founded the Indian Society for Pre¬ 
natal Diagnosis and Therapy 
(ISPAT). 

Basically, the organisation, which 
Soonawala has founded—^with three 
other top specialists, Adi Dastur, 


“I question myself," says Soonawa¬ 
la. “Did I do right? Why didn’t 1 di¬ 
agnose it properly? Should I have ter¬ 
minated the pregnancy?" For the pa¬ 
rents it is definitely a nightmare, says 
the gynaecologist, and to assist them 
in facing social stigma—the unfortun¬ 
ate but all-too-true by-product of a 
child bom with defects—is another 
ISPAT function. 

Soonawala says that he and his col¬ 
leagues would like people to know 
that childbirth from a late marriage, 
today’s fast deteriorating environ- 



Hema Purandare and Bharat 
Parekh—plans to make a largely 
illiterate public aware of the grey 
zones of pregnancy. It also expects to 
advise central and state government 
health programmes on technical and 
clinical aspects of foetal therapy. 
ISPAT will be offering awards and 
scholarships to Indian scientists and 
doctors, in an attempt to promote pre¬ 
natal diagnosis, and ultimately, to 
check infant mortality. 

“Pardon me, for this may seem most 
unclinical," says Soonawala, smiling, 
“but we doctors do get involved with 
the pregnancy. She, the mother, that 
is, places her trust in us. She starts 
coming here (to Pashmtna, Soonawa- 
la’s clinic on central Bombay's Peddar 
Road), she calls up if she has any pain 
.as the baby starts forr^m. Even the 
clinic staff gets invohlfil^^ And then, 
says the doctor, wh ejj|jp ljbaby is born 
with defects, the and clinic 

staff feel terrible 


Says Dr Soonawala, 
^o^d Hko parents to 
knowthatHa 
pregnancy poses a 
problem which cannot 
be altered and will 
grossly affect the 
cMM, H should be 
terminated. But we 
can only counsel ^ 


ment, and often, lack of basic nutri¬ 
tion in the mother’s case can cause a 
fata! pregnancy. Certainly for the 
child, and in extreme cases, for the 
mother. “We’d even like them to 
know," says Soonawala, “that if a pre¬ 
gnancy poses a problem which cannot 
be altered and which will gro.ssly affect 
the child, it should be terminated." He 
adds: “But we can only counsel. The 
ethics of the medical profession allow 
us informative counselling, not direc¬ 
tive counselling. It is upto the couple. 
Sadly, because of certain religious be¬ 
liefs, mothers wish to go ahead with it 
(the pregnancy)." 

ISPAT found that it could push 
through with some of its public aware¬ 
ness intention last month, at the first 
international meet on foetal therapy in 
Bombay. Top specialists from around 
the world attended—Italy’s Bruno 
Bambati, Guy Besley from the UK 
and Yves Oumez from France, among 


others—to discuss current internation¬ 
al trends on foetal therapy. The good 
thing was that admission was thrown 
open to the public. 

W hile that helped in the awareness 
campaign, it also helped bring in 
money. Soonawala says ISPAT re¬ 
ceived 150 donations—tax-free for 
both the giver and the taker. One 
businessman, Yoginder Mafatlal, .sent 
over a cheque for Rs 1.5 lakhs right 
away. Soon, he says, he will approach 
big industrial houses for donations. 

The funds, says Soonawala, will be 
used for meeting the expenses of visit¬ 
ing doctors. And to build a reference 
system for storing—and updating— 
medical information. Besides, the 
money will pay for the awards, re¬ 
search, and training of personnel and 
holding workshops and programmes 
on pre-natal care in cities as well as 
small towns. And all the while, ISPAl' 
plans to introduce the latest interna¬ 
tional techniques in India. 

“In the US they have already 
started performing surgery on the 
foetus,” says Soonawala, “and hope¬ 
fully, we will start soon." Corrective 
operations on the foetus have been 
conducted even in the sixth month of 
pregnancy, says the doctor, where the 
uterus has been opened up, surgery 
done on the foetus, the wound closed 
up, and then it is just a case of pre¬ 
gnancy as usual. This is, as yet, a little 
advanced for India—only three such 
operations have been conducted worl¬ 
dwide—but Soonawala is looking at 
the basics for now. Diagnosis, treat¬ 
ment and counselling. Says he: “It 
doesn’t require a legal license, just 
expertise and very sophisticated 
equipment—that can rectify any kidT 
ney or liver damage. It can colle^;; 
blood samples which can give accuq^ 
diagnosis." 

But most importantly, says the 
tor, the public should help out/^ 
volunteering and involving thent* 
selves. “W^ gain as much from it as 
they do," he says. “If parents take the 
initiative and enroll (in ISPAT prog¬ 
rammes) they have done their part." 
No second*opinion on that count. • 
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Anu Aggarwal: won dergirt 


w.. she appeared on 
the scene some time back 
everyone was sure Tanvi 
Azmi would go places. 

With a sister-in-law as in¬ 
fluential as Shabana Azmi, 
she appeared all set for a 
great future. 

But. even after a memor¬ 
able performance in Vi ja va 
Mehta’s Rao Saheh, she 
went mmhere near the 
stardom everyone had pre- 
dictcti 

To make matters N\orse. 
she IS now reduced to 
accepting TV roles—in a 
Marathi serial she plays a 
I female cop. Her reduced 
I stature in the film world 
appears to be in tandem 
with her sister-in-law 's 
plunging careei graph 

IVIahesh Bhatt’s film on 

pulsating love and memoi- 
ahle dixnidtAashiqui seems 
to have achieved entirely 
ditterenl icsults for the lead 
pair ot Anu Aggarwal and 
Rahul Rov. While Rahul 
has been dismissed as just 
another w(u)den non-actor, 
the film has done wonder¬ 
ful things for Ami 

Almost every maga/iiic 
worth Its circulation has 
dwelt at length on how' the 
ex-sociology student from 
Delhi University fell in love 
with Bombay and decided 
to stay on in the big bad 
city, after a tearful farewell 
from her family. She then 
prot'ceded to find her bear¬ 
ings in the modelling world 


and w as more than success¬ 
ful at it. And then, she kind 
of strayed into films, cour¬ 
tesy the roving eye of Mah- 
esh Bhatt. 

Aashiqui gi>t ber rave re¬ 
views from the press and 
critics talked about how' the 
“ultimate" dusky Indian ac¬ 
tress had finally arrived, as 
opposed to the peroxide 
beauties that we routinely 
see on screen. 

Anu may be one of the 
oompher things to have 
happened to the Hindi film 


industry in recent years, 
hut it should not detract 
attention from the fact that 
she is something of a won- 
dcrgirl. For, to have 
achieved all this after going 
through a matchless 
academic performance at 
college (or so she says), a 
stint w'ith a UN project, a 
successful career as a mod¬ 
el, and a nine-month-long 
sojourn abrot-vJ, and to still 
claim that she is just a 
sweet 22 in a recent inter¬ 
view to a film magazine is 
nothing short of a miracle. 

If only she was half as 
tiitelligent as her creden¬ 
tials suggest. Or maybe, 
she just got worked up a 
little early. 


IMeenakshi SMliadri: incredible bidi 
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RAccnakshi Seshadri 
realty has nothing but brave 
words to fall back on. Her 
attempts to attach herself 
to the Ghayal success story 
are quite pathetic, con¬ 
sidering she did not have 
much to do in the film 
(which could be a blessing 
in disguise). 


The success of Ghar Ho 
To Aisa loo seems to have 
eluded the incredible 
Seshadri. She has lost pro¬ 
ducer Ferozc Nadiawala's 
next venture, Pratikar, to 
arch rival Madhuri Dixit. 
And that must really hurt. 

So, she teeters on the 
brink of a spectacular com¬ 
eback only to fall back into 
further ignominy Life can't 
be much fun this way. 
Maybe she should sciiut 
around for a new bag of 
tricks. That old Seshadri 
magic has a touch of the 
obsolete now. 

Juhi Chaw la may be a 
baby-faced charmer hut she 
has plenty of grey cells loo. 

It would take a 
smart operator to outwit 
the deadly combination of 
Ciovinda and his bK»thcr 
Kirti. 

The brothers had in¬ 
vested them hard-earned 
money in Rad ha Ka San- 
gam " the comeback film 
for Govinda who has not 
been doing too well And 



JuM Ckawbi: smart 
opsrator 

Govinda was amfident that 
his role would be well 
looked after, what with 
brother Kirti directing the 
film. He got a rude shock, 
though, when he saw the 
rushes and discovered that 
the film revolved around 
Juhi and not him. 

Govinda is still dumb¬ 
struck. 

The moral: When the de¬ 
ciding factor is Juhi Chaw- 
la, do not trust your 
brother. • 
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Salman Rushdie 
turns 
autobiography 
into fiction 



E ighteen months of virtual captiv¬ 
ity has not only left Salman 
Rushdie plumper, he's also de¬ 
veloped a new chuckle—almost a half¬ 
giggle—which makes him look every 
bit the benign laughing Buddha. Cjone 
is the arrogant, defiant Rushdie, and a 
new reconciliatory, reflective man 
seems to have taken his place. His 
obvious good humour, despite his 
adversity, makes it difficult to believe 
that this is the man a million Muslims 
in Britain are gunning for. 

“U hasn't been a .whole lot of fun 
since February ’89/’ he told MeJvyn 
Bragg of UK’s ITV on the South Bank 
Show last week. “Writers shouldn’t 
have lives this interesting. It gets in 
the way of your work. ” In his first 
television appearance since going into 
hiding following the Ayatollah's death 
threat, Rushdie spoke as fluently as 
ever, hardly showing any rage. The 
man whose last appearance on televi¬ 
sion had been an angry defiance of the 
Ayatollah—“Frankly, I wish I’d writ¬ 
ten a more critical book,” (BBC Tele¬ 
vision News, 19 February, 1989)—was 
now apologising for having hurt* the 
feeling of Muslims. 


i'm sorry." said Rushdie, “I didn't 
want to do it, I'm very sad that, that 
should be the case. People have .said 
that I ought to be punished and so 
forth. Well, all I can say is, if punish¬ 
ment was the aim, well I’ve had some. 
For me the greatest loss is to be 
reviled by the people I wrote about. 

‘i’ve been separated from the thing 
which was the motive in my own 
writing, the places and people, the 
ideas that have been, that have gener¬ 
ated everything I’ve done. I’ve never 
rejected the world I came from. I’ve 
tried to do the opposite. I've tried to 
bring it into the world I’m in. To be 
rejected by it is horrible.” 

It is this pain at the separation from 
his subject which surfaces in his latest 
book, Haroun And The Sea Of Stor¬ 
ies. Written for his 12-year-old son, 
Zafar, whom Rushdie has not seen for 
over a year, the book is about the 
adventures of Haroun and his father— 
the s^ory-teller Rashid Khalifa— 
variously known as the Shah of Blah, 
or the Ocean of Notions. The Shah of 
Blah loses the gift of the gab—the 
allegory with Rushdie’s own situation 
is too obvious — and father and son go 


FRANK SPOONER PICTURES 

on a wild journey a la Alice In 
Wonderland. 

While western critics ha\e carefully 
tried to avoid comparing the book 
with Rushdie's situation, the similar¬ 
ities are striking. Rushdie's novel be¬ 
gins in a sad city: “A city so ruinously 
sad that it had forgotten its name” 
Rushdie's remote hiding place, sur¬ 
rounded by burly special branch men, 
.seems the replica of the sad city. Yet, 
from here Riishide breaks out. Hying 
out on his magic carpet to the Land of 
the Fantastic, where the good guys 
laugh and gossip and the bad ones 
walk around in fashionable dark glas¬ 
ses in the Land of Darkness. It is here 
that Rushdie spins a fable, that will be 
recorded as one of the classic allegor¬ 
ies of his time to be enjoyed by adults 
and children alike. 

R ashid Khalifa loses his gift of the 
gab. The Ocean of Stories from 
where he draws his fabulous tales is 
slowly being poisoned by the Prince of 
Silence—Khattam Shud—who wants 
to control the world. Khattam Shud 
hates stories: for him stories are no 
fdn, they only create trouble. He is 
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ending that is not make-believe. The 
last few pages where Rashid Khalifa 
gets back his fabulous gift of the gah, 
and where IfarounS mother n^uuns to 
look after them both, is a reade'^'s 
delight. Flaroun at last finds u sto:> 
that is true; joy breaks out in the sad 
city, and they've even remcnihercd its 
name. The city is called Kahani or 
story, and Whu! could be more 
wondertul than that? 

No Lewis Carroll ending here, but 
one that is the most optimistic that a 
persecuted writer could write. It is 
impossible to separate this book fiom 
its author and the end is a suitable 
emotional climax. 

Dc.scrihing the relationship with his 
son, Zafar, as one that he missed the 
most, Rushdie fold Biagg, “lt‘s been 
an incredible loss, I think, for us both. 
When I was writing my previous book. 


Written from tho 
ck^iti[Hio< 
km^fnmand 
doopatr, Riishcllo’s 
novel ioot onco 
satiricolriiiovii^ 
amlwottd«nliiily 
funny. It imposoible 
to sepomtethis book 
from its author 


It was rnfiJern an cinema that 
initialeil him info the world of writing, 
said Rushdie, lie was also a great 
admirer ol .Satyajit Rav. w'ho he said 
was “an exliaordinarv lyricist of the 
real” ralhei unlike most of what he 
had done, “lie s jinmanlv a realistic 
film-maker in most of his films. 
I here s the other side td him which is 
the wonderful chilJien's movies, I 
loved those films and the one of 
course which I somewhat shamelessly 
ripped off him in Haroun is The 
Adventures Of Goopy And Bagha." 
Jt’s obvious Ru.shdre misses India-his 
source of sioncs • and particularly 
Brnnhay. The thing that has always 
been of central importance to me in 
my writing is the city of Bombay and 
God knows when 1*11 be able to get 
there,” he said. Me had two rela¬ 
tionships with Bombay, said the wri- 
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plainly an AyatoUah-Iikc character. 

Haroun is determined to restore his 
father's gift. He sits on Butt the 
Hoopoe, who always talks without 
moving his lips, and travels to the 
Land of Gup, But a war is on: 
between the citizens of Ciup City and 
tho.se of C iiup City The Guppies are 
the good guys; theirs is the ci^ of fun 
and make-believe which is lit by the 
Moon Kahani and where the people 
are liberal. A process too complicated 
to explain is in operation here to keep 
the balance and help the citizens tmi 
of trouble. The city is defended by 
General Kitab and his army of books 
and is ruled by Brince holo. 

The Chup City, by contrast,is the 
hooded city, where forces of darkness 
rule. Free expression is illegal here 
and there are no theatres, courts or 
schools. The Chupwalas always have 
their lips zipped-up and defend their 
shadowy world by spreading pollution 
and darkness. It is ultimately the light 
that Haroun carries that blinds the 
Chupwalas and leads to the final con¬ 
quest of Chup City. 

Helping Haroun in Rushdie'.s classic 
fight between the forces of darkness 
and light are absurd chaiaclers like 
Butt the Hoopoe, Iff the Water 
Genie, and two pienlimaw fishes cal¬ 
led Cioopy and Bagha (here Rushdie 
borrows straight from Ray's film tor 
ehildrcn Goopy Gyne Bagha Byne). 

As Rushdie explains in a glossary— 
the first time he has used one in any 
novel—the Goopy and Bagha charac¬ 
ters arc taken from Ray's movie and 
arc the names of two goofy characters. 
“'File movie characters are not fishes 
but they arc certainly very fishy.” 
writes Rushdie. 

There is also the brave Blabber¬ 
mouth, and Princess Batcheat—who 
is kidnapped by the Chupwalas—and 
the mad driver Butt, who faces Ha¬ 
roun and his father in the Valley of 
K—variously known as Kachi-Mer (a 
place that hides the sea) and Kosh- 
Mar (nightmare) which has at its 
centre the Dull Lake (no prizes for 
guessing what Rushdie is referring to). 
The Valley of K is of course ruled by 
the despot General Bhuttoo who lies 
to his people but is eventually over¬ 
thrown when Rashid gets back his 
story-telling powers. 

W ritten from the depths of loneli¬ 
ness and despair, Rushdie’s 
novel is at once satirical, moving and 
wonderfully funny. At the end of the 
war, Haroun searches for a happy 


he asked me why all my books were 
for grown-ups and I said good ques¬ 
tion, and he and I then did a deal, 
which is, I would be allowed to finish 
the book I was writing, on the condi¬ 
tion that, the next one would he one 
that he might enjv.> re. ding. 

“So maybe I should have not writ¬ 
ten it and written this one instead,” ho 
laughed. 

“Usually when parent-child rela¬ 
tionships occur in hooks meant, at 
least partly, for children, cither the 
parents arc terrible, or they have to be 
got rid of. so (hat the child's world can 
take over. And 1 wanted to write a 
book in which that didn’t happen: in 
which the parent and child were equal¬ 
ly involved in the world and where the 
relationship between them might he 
full of irritations and mutual con¬ 
tempt, but it was also an affectionate 
relationship,” 


let. One was his childhood relation 
with the Cl tv, the other the adult one 
that he had luiilt up over the years by 
reluming to it and by keeping in touch 
v^ith his friends there 
“My writing haValways I think come 
out a! the expenence of being a 
inernbci of the British-Asian com¬ 
munity and there's rather colo.ssal 
disiiiption in that relationship at the 
moment. This affair has changed my 
relationship with the world and there 
are great losses in it * 

It was only his work that kept him 
going, said Rushdie. Though Haroun 
did not make it to the Booker Prize 
short-list this year, it is a novel that 
will stand as a classic of Loiglish 
literature and testimony to the fact 
that some of the best literature in the 
world is produced when the novel 
itself is under threat. • 

Shnbmil Oatti/London 
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Express sale 

Rimmath Gocnka takes over the Gentleman ^roup 


M inlia/ Mciehant's dccade- 
loni: nci'.enture in publishing 
has c.inic to an end. He is one 
of the levs loumalisls who wanted to 
be his own m*ister. publish his own 
maga/ines. build an empne, and make 
it big. I iir ten \ears he did just that. 
His Sterling Newspapers F\t l.td 
brought out fi\e glossies and every¬ 
thing seemed to go well till upsetting 








Russy Karanjia. “Russy had only one 
brand. 1 had fi\e- (hmllemim (1980). 
CFQ (1982). rV' and Video World 
(1983), Technocrat (1985) and BnsT 
ness Computer (1986). I made what 
now looks like a big mistake b\ buying 
Mcftacity from IBH. I had a record of 
five magazines in eight years. Each 
magazine grew organically. The pro¬ 
fits of Gentleman were ploughed into 
CFQ and so on *' 



taken ever b\ the holding company of 
the Indian lixpress Newspapers. 

In 1941. journalist Runsv Karanjia 
set a new trend by editing and pub¬ 
lishing the Hlif^ and 50 years later, he 
is still flourishing But there was no 
one to follow his lootsteps, not until 
the 25-year-old budding journalist 
Merchant came in That was in 1980. 
After 10 years, he looks back with a 
tinge ol '‘iidness and feels he cannot do 
It all over again Newspaper econo¬ 
mics has put publishing forever 
beyond the hands of the journalist. It 
is today a venture only big business 
can affoid. s«iys Merchant. 

Stalling his career as a trainee in 
The limes Of Jndta in 1976, Merchant 
became the buieau chief of India 
Today before venturing on his own. 
“There comes a time when you decide 
to do youi own thmg and there in no 
belter way to learn than when you are 
doing It alone. It\ like being at the 
deep end of the poo!”. Merchant feels 
and goes on to compare himself with 


Minhaz Merchant: bowing out; the 
Sterling magazines: moving into 
a bigger network 

Talking of the magazines he laun¬ 
ched, Merchant observes that Gentle^ 
man was started when there was a 
general magazine boom in the late 
Seventies. In the early Eighties, Park 
Avenue and Sheelal revolutionised 
the fashion industry, and it was time 
for GFQ to be born. The TV boom 
followed the ’82 Asiad and it was lime 
for TV and Video World to step in. It 
netted Rs 45,0fK) in six months at Rs 2 
per copy It was a runaway success and 
imitators lost out in the race. After 
Rajiv Gandhi entered the political 
arena, the accent was on industrial 
liberalisation and modern technology. 
'So the Technocrat hit the stands. 


The 1988 decision to buy Megacity, 
according to Merchant, was a bad 
gamble. There were already two city 
magazines, and newsprint prices were 
soon hiked by 1(K) per cent It threw 
the magazine cct)nomy out of gear and 
people began selling out to big busi¬ 
ness. The Daily went to Birla, Sunday 
Madia Dalmia. 1'hc Bachawat Award 
dealt the industry anothei hard blow. 
“The Dalmias.Birlas, and ihe Ambanis 
started offering senior editors huge 
salaries and wc could not match that,’ 
says Merchant. ‘Actually big business 
houses changed the arithmetic.” 

There were a couple of business 
houses that wooed Sterling Publica¬ 
tions too, but they were averse to any 
“strategic alliance”. 1hey wanted an 
outright sale. It <hd not suit Merchant, 
who laid down three conditions—I he 
staff had to be retained, complete 
editorial independence guaranteed, 
and the tcims of agreement made 
acceptable. 

The deal was a secret affair. No one 
heard a word before Ramnath Cioenk- 
a's low-prof lie grandson. Vivek 
Khailan, announced it. Vivek and 
another grandson, Manoj Santhalia, 
were instrumental in clinching the 
deal. “Yes, it was almost an overnight 
decision to buy the wSterling Group,” 
says Manoj. “it was an exciting offer 
and wc thought it w'ould be the best 
way wc could use our large distribu¬ 
tion network.” 

Merchant feels that a publishing 
house would do irnire justice to his 
magazines than a business house 
w'ould have. “It is not like selling 
toothpaste.” says Merchant. “A maga¬ 
zine is probably the only product in 
the whole world that sells for less than 
its cost of production.” 

With the magazine boom entering a 
new phase. Merchant feels that the 
new chapter in magazine publishing 
will sec the emergence and streng¬ 
thening of specialised publications like 
those on fashion, computers and auto¬ 
mobiles. 

With big money entering the scene, 
it is anyone's bet how long general 
magazines will survive. The age is one 
of specialisation and the big fishes are 
out to get.the small ones.^ 

{Hgn TmmmornbMy __ 
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Signals from Baliapal 

Has the Centre shelved the national missile test range project? 



The people's checkpost at Baliapal: no let up in vigilance 


Strange things are 
happening in Baiiap* 
ai. For nearly five 
years the country’s 
national test range 
(NTR), planned to 

_be built there, has rc- 

ORN^A mained a contentious 
■mhmmhmhb issue, with the Union 
government doggedly sticking to its 
decision to go ahead with the project 
and the people putting up a fierce 
resistance. When the Congress(l) was 
in power at the Centre before Novem¬ 
ber 1989, the Opposition Janata Dal 
had sided with the disaffected people, 
who faced the prospect of being dis¬ 
placed from the fertile coastal area in 
the state’s Dalasore district. But after 
coming to power, the Dal’s central 
leadership staged a volte-face by con¬ 
cluding that Baliapal provided the 
most suitable site for the NTR. 

The issue is, therefore, proving to 
be a major embarrassment for the 
state’s ruling Janata Dal and its ally, 
the Communist Party of India (CPI), 
which had campaigned vehemently 
against the NTR before the last par¬ 
liamentary and Assembly elections. In 
fact, the setting of the NTR in Baliap¬ 
al has become a question of survival 
for the Dal and CPI leaders in Bala- 
sore, one of the richest agricultural 
districts in the state. With the V.P. 
Singh regime at the Centre opting to 
pursue the Congress(l)’s policy re- 
.garding the NTR, the people of 
Baliapal are beginning to feel ’’de¬ 
frauded"’ and are growing alarmingly 
restive. 

What the Dal dreads most is the 
revival of the anti-NTR agitation at 
this juncture, when the National Front 
is being battered by a spate of agita¬ 
tions against the Centre’s decision to 
implement the Mandal Commission 
recommendations, proposing quota 
reservations in government jobs for 
the backward clas.ses. And this uneasi¬ 
ness on its part has prompted the Dal’s 
state unit and the CPI to evolve 
strategies to avert a crisis in Baliapal, 
at least for the time being. 

The stratagem they have adopted is 
one of subteitege. The two parties are 


trying to create the impression that the 
NTR project has been shelved by “H »- 
ciding” to lift the embargo on the ex- 
tention of financial aid to the people 
under various government schemes so 
that development activities could be 
resumed. At a meeting of the District 
Rural DevclopmciJt Agency 
(DRDA), the Balasorc CPI MLA, 
Arun Dey, moved a resolution to this 
effect, which, according to him was 
’’unanimously adopted ’’.The meeting, 
chaired by the district collector, was 
attended by several ruling party 
MI.As from the district, including the 
minister of state for education, Dr 
Kamala Das. Obviously, the collector 
was sought to be made a party to the 
political resolution prepared by the 
Dal and the CPI leaders, hinting that 
the project had been virtually aban¬ 
doned. 

But the state’s home department 
sources told Sunday that no such 


embargo had ever e.xistcd and, there¬ 
fore, the question of it being with¬ 
drawn did not arise. Moreover, there 
has been no indication from the Cen¬ 
tre so far to suggest that the NTR 
project w'as being dropped or shifted 
elsewhere. In fact, the people had 
reasons to doubt the Centre’s inten¬ 
tions when a delegation of the Baliap¬ 
al Test Range Resistance Committee 
(TRRC), led by the Balasore MP and 
former Union minister, Samarendra 
Kundu, drew a blank from the Prime 
Minister when it met him last month. 

The people of Baliapal have more 
reasons to feel apprehensive. Last 
month, chief minister Biju Patnaik 
went back on his promise to visit the 
area during the Pujas, giving rise to 
speculations that the state government 
was going to endorse the Centre’s plan 
of action. According to Arun Dey, the 
TRRC had planned to open the gate 
they have erected to prevent govern- 














ment officials from entering Baliapal 
during Patnaik's visit. But since Bijii 
failed to show up, the gate remains 
shut, and no state official is being 
allowed into the area, despite the 
DRDA resolution on financial assist¬ 
ance. 

Interestingly, it was the infighting 
within the Dal that prompted Bijii to 
cancel his Baliapal trip. The chief 
minister was clearly miffed at the in¬ 
itiative taken by Samarendra Kundu 
in leading the TRRC delegation to 
Delhi and he told some Baliapal lead¬ 
ers that he was not going to take up 
their cause with the Centre. 


The people of Baliapal 
cannot rest assured 
till the Centre issues a 
statement scrapping 
the project. What 
worries them most is 
that the rehabilitation 
programmes are 
stiil on 


Meanwhile, the appointment of 
Arun Singh as the advisor to V.P. 
Singh on defence matters has made 
Kundu and his followers doubly suspi¬ 
cious. They see Arun Singh as 
“another hawk” in South Block, who, 
they believe, will prevail upon V.P. 
Singh to go ahead with the NTR pnv 
ject. 

Even though Biju Patnaik is on re¬ 
cord having said that the project will 
never be implemented, the people 
cannot rest assured till the Centre 
makes a categorical statement scrap¬ 
ping the project. What keeps the peo¬ 
ple’s fears alive is that several rehabi¬ 
litation schemes for those who are 
likely to be displaced in the event of 
the project coming through is progres¬ 
sing apace. 

The sentiments oif the people arc 
aptly expressed by the Janata Dal 
ML A from the area, Aswini Kumar 
Patra, who says that “the agitation will 
be revived in greater intensity than 
ever before if the test range project is 
not shelved”. And his party colleagues 
have no other option but to take re¬ 
course to specious propaganda. The 
people, they realise, must be reas- 
sur^ at any cost. • 
SmwdaPrnNmfda/BiuduuwMwar 


Hang them high 


CPI(M) workers avenge the killing of their comrades 


K1-RAI,A 


a An uneasy political 
calm pievailing in 
Kerala for sometime 
has been rudely shat¬ 
tered. During the last 
fortnight, two Con¬ 
gress! 1) workers 
KDRALA slain by (;PI(M) 

mmmmmmmmmmmmm S U p j) O F t C T S I 11 

Chimeni and Kiindera. The murdeis 
would ru»t have normally iiitracled 
mere than usual attention had it not 
been for the tact that the victims were 
undertrials who had been acquitted by 
the court They hail been charged w'iih 
the murder of CPI(M) workers, and 
the recent killings were a sequel to the 
vendetta between the two parties 
Rajan, secretary of the Youth Con¬ 
gress! I). Chimem Mandalam unit, 
was hacked to death in Imaid daylight, 
allegedly by ('PI(M) activists. 
C'himeni happens to be chief 

minister L.K Nayant.i’s constituency 
in the Kasargod district, Rajan was 
the thirteenth accused in the Chimcni 
murder case in which five CPl!M) 
workers were killed by Congress 
volunteers on the day of the state 
Assembly elections ni One of 

Rajan’s civaccused, Biju, another 
Congress!!) w'oikcr, ha^ also been 
done to death by the ('PI(M) in 
Knndera.near Oihlon. 

A.K. Antony (with a megaphone): loud 


Says Oomcn Chandy, a Congress(l) 
MLA and a former home minister: 
“I'he spurt in political murders and 
violent activities in Kerala is worse 
than what is happening in Kashmir 
and Punjab," He says that the CPI(M) 
cadres are awarding “death penalties” 
to tho.se who had been accused of 
murdciing Marxist workers, but were 
later acquitted by the courts. 

I he Kerala Pradesh C\mgress(I) 
C'omniittee (KPCX'-l) president, A.K. 
Antony, who has also raised a hue and 
cry against the killings, has demanded 
that the C’PI(M) hand over Ihe 
home portfolio to some other consti¬ 
tuent of the I tiling Left Democratic 
Front (LDF). He alleges that the 
police have been totally politicised 
and are incapable of working impar¬ 
tially. 

Ironically, it is not only the Con- 
gro.ss!!) but also the CPI. the second 
largest constituent in the I J)F\ which 
IS unhappy with the C’PI(M)'s hand¬ 
ling of the home portfolio. In fact, a 
war of winds has broken out between 
them. It was the AIFUC;, the trade 
union wing of the.C’PI, which first 
tired the shot by accusing the Marxists 
of making a partisan use of the police 
for supressing trade union artivities, 
rigging elections to co-operative 
societies, implicating the CPI and 

and clear 
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AITUC cadres in false cases, and 
raiding CPI offices. But the chief 
minister's office rebutted these 
charges. So, the CPI state council 
isssued a statement, listing the charges 
made by the AITUC* 

But the CPI(M) state committee 
countered the allegations saying that 
the CPI leadership was being fed with 
wrong information by its cadres. Says 
a furious J. Chithranjan, MLA and 
AITUC secretary: “The ('PI(M) lead¬ 
ership has failed to take corrective 
steps 

Meanwhile, a section of the CPI 
workers have demanded that the party 
withdraw from the ministry and sup¬ 
port the government from outside. 
The CPI has been also criticising the 
policies of the Nayanar gov¬ 
ernment. Lately, tourism minister P. 
S. Snnivasan, the CPI strongman, did 
his best to sabotage the Taj Group's 
plan to set up hotels in the state. But, 
the group had the hacking of K.R. 
Goun, the powerful Marxist industry, 
minister, who finally saw the deal 
through. And more recently, the 
AITUC working committee criticised 
the state government for succumbing 
to pressure from liquor barons by 
allowing them to run licensed arrack 
shops. 

But chief minister Nayanar is 
unfazed. Regarding the political mur¬ 
ders in his own constituency, Nayanar 
says that neither he nor his govern¬ 
ment approves of such methods to 
settle political scores. He 
pooh - poohs the Congress(l) ascusa- 
tion that C'PI(M) cadres have un¬ 
leashed a reign of terror and cites 
examples to prove that Congress(l)’s 
hand are no less bloody. 

However, the rPI(M) is careful 
enough not to rock the LDF boat too 
viciously and is, therefore, ignoring 
the CPI broadsides. The Marxists are 
determinded to set a record by leading 
the first communist government in the 
state through its full term. Already, 
the CPl(M) is gearing up for the 
district council elections to be held 
later this year. And, expectedly, 
allegations of the electoral rolls being 
fudged are surfacing with the Opposi¬ 
tion parties complaining that the 
names of their supporters arc being 
struck off the list. The district elec¬ 
tions are crucial for the LDF, as they 
serve as a dress rehearsal for the 1992 
Assembly elections. And clearly, the 
CPI(M) is ready to overlook the pre¬ 
sent belligerence of its partners for the 
sake of future gains. • 
Sr§€dhBrPIKay^rt¥mliwn 



Damaged two-wheelera: afitf-soclals were active 


Back to brickbats 


After 50 years of harmony, communal clashes break 
out in Raipur 


For half a century. 
Raipur had an im¬ 
peccable record. It 
could boast of abso¬ 
lute communal har¬ 
mony, when most 
other places w'ere 
stained with the scars 
of riots. But early 
this month that reputation suffered 
when Hindus and Muslims clashed on 
Prophet Mohammed's birthday. 

TTie reason behind the mayhem was 
flimsy. The clash could have been 
avoided had the adniinistration been 
more alert and the two communities 
considerate. It happened on 3 Octo¬ 
ber, when 10,000 Muslims and the All 
India Vidyarthi Parishad brought out 
processions on the same street. Tier 
police burst tear gas shells and made 
lathicharges to bring the situation 
under control. 

Leaders of the two communities, 
however, debunk rep'^^rts *^hat the inci¬ 
dents amounted to a communal strife. 
They maintain that anti-social ele¬ 
ments on both sides created trouble 
with the intention of looting shops and 
business establishments. In the pro¬ 
cess several two-wheelers and motor 
cars were damaged and a number of 
people injured. 

All political parties—^the BJP, Con- 
gress(I), the Janata Dal—have, 
held the district administra¬ 
tion responsible for failing to take pre¬ 
ventive measures. They argue that the 
authorities should never have allowed 
the two processions to come out at the 
same time and proceed along the same 


route. 

Government officials, however, re¬ 
but this charge as rank political oppor¬ 
tunism. They say that the leaders of 
the Vidyarthi Parishad were requested 
to lead their march through a different 
locality. But influential BJP leaders, I 
having the backing of the minister of | 
state, Brij Mohan Agarwal, in.sisted 
that they be allowed to take Malviya 
Road where the Muslim procession 
was scheduled. And the inevitable j 
happened; the rival groups confronted i 
each other, much inflammatory slo- | 
gan-shouting followed, and fighting I 
broke out. 

Eyewitnesses told Sunday that 
some Parishad members had tried bur¬ 
sting crackers, but w^ere prevented by 
the more sober elements. In fact, they 
say, some leaders of both the com¬ 
munities had frantically tried to lead 
the marchers away from each other so 
that a physical clash could be avoided. 
But before they could take their fol¬ 
lowers to a safe distance, the stone¬ 
throwing began. 

As a curfew was damped on the 
town, the situation limped back to 
normal. But presspersons had a har¬ 
rowing lime doing their rounds during 
this period. Despite holding curfew 
passes, they were beaten up by the 
police. About six of them ended up 
with fractured arms and one suffered 
head injuries. As a result, the Raipur 
Working Journalists' Union and the 
Raipur Press Club have imposed a ban 
on reporting official programmes, 
press conferences and statements. 
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Cops under fire 


CPI(M) leader Biman Bose lets loose a scathing 
attack on the police 


Talking of 
rubbish 

Bombay looks for new 
dumping grounds 

Wealth from waste is 
what Bombay’s 
armchair environ¬ 
mentalists never tire 
of discussing. In real¬ 
ity, however, ver>' lit¬ 
tle is left for conver- 
MAHARASHTRA sion into useful stuff 
■ after the ragpickers 
do their rounds. They pick off every¬ 
thing recyclable, leaving behind soggy 
rubbish that is not even good enough 
for the incinerators. 

And in it lies a problem. Four major 
garbage dumps, spread over 900 acres 
of land about 25 km from Bombay, 
will be able to cope with the filth the 
city produces for another five years. 
After that, the solid waste manage¬ 
ment department (SWMD) of the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation will 
have to find new dumping grounds. 
And like many things, land, near the 
booming metropolis, is difficult to 
come by. 

C.D. Kotnis, chief engineer, 
SWMD, says that he is negotiating 
with the government for the procure¬ 
ment of more land to meet the grow¬ 
ing conservancy needs. There are 
tracts of open spaces at Vikhroli and 
Bhandup that could solve the problem 
for another 25 years. But as yet there 
is no guarantee that they will be made 
easily available. 

It would have been most conve¬ 
nient, if the garbage could be burnt in 
giant incinerators, though the arrange¬ 
ment may have given rise to an obno¬ 
xious side-effect; air pollution. “Bom¬ 
bay’s garbage has very low calorific 
content per kg,” says Kotnis, explain¬ 
ing why the burning-up option is not 
being pursued. 

The city’s conservancy operations 
are still predominantly manual, 
though the SWMD is bringing in mod¬ 
em technology to augment its hand¬ 
ling capacity. The department has ac¬ 
quired about 40 compactors ^dumpers 
with hydraulic lifting devices) to facili¬ 
tate mechanical loading and unloading 
of garbage. • 
nigMT^m/Bombay 


Protests against 
police atrocities by 
CPI(M) leaders can 
be construed as thin¬ 
ly veiled criticism of 
chief minister Jyoti 
Basu, who holds the 
WKST BKNGAL “'aw and order port- 
follO.” But thC P'd^’ 
ty’s central committee member Biman 
Bose is always ready to do the unex¬ 
pected. After police fired on agitated 
citizens protesting against heavy pow¬ 
er cuts on 26 September, killing at 
least two persons, Bose expectedly 
turned on the heat. 

Though a senior policeman has 
been sent on leave, and an administia- 
tive enquiry ordered. Bo.se demanded 
a thorough probe into the firing. ‘The 
policemen will have to explain their 
conduct...we don’t want the police to 
blacken the Left Front’s name...we 
won’t allow policemen to shoot inno¬ 


cent agitators,” Bose said at a rally 
in Baguihati, where the rattled police¬ 
men had opened fire. After the tonnes 
of criticism, came unwanted advice. 
Policemen should pore over their ser¬ 
vice manuals more carefully, be pa¬ 
tient and courageous and exercise 
more restraint, felt Bose. Even during 
the C ongress regime, the central com 
mittee member reminded the large 
crowd, policemen usually fired tear- 
gas shells first, before blasting crowds 
with bullets. 

Bose, one of the younger CPI(M) 
leaders patiently waiting his turn at 
the top, was not alone. (3utraged 
leaders of the Front’s junior parties 
also drew blood. “We condemn the 
arrogance of the police service in West 
Bengal,” Forward BUk leader Ashok 
Ghosh thundered, while Gurudas 
Dasgupta, the outspoken CPI MP, 
warned that more “shameful inci¬ 
dents” would occur if proper steps 


Frontier science for 
farmers 

Agricultural scientist M.S. Swaminathan sets up his 
own research institute 


A unique farm research in$ti> 
tute, brainchild cd the inter* 
nationally-himous agricultural sci* 
entist. Dr M.S. Swaminathan, to 
coming vm at Taramani, in south 
Madras, The scientist, «4io won die 
prestigious World Food Prize for 
his contributions to agricultural sd* 
ence,, hopes to "respond to the 
challenges inherent in the dianging 
nature ^national food security" by 
initiating his own research' prog¬ 
rammes. 

And the accent of Swami* 
nathan’s {vojects is bn the uplift of 
rural women and youths through 
tbe creatibn of skilled employment. 
He wants to integrate tramtional 
skills with ftondine tedmoiogiM, 
while evolving ways to preserve 
ecosystems without jet^iardiditg. 


devdopment. 

The irmitute—'Researdi Centre.. 
for ftistainable .^riculturai end . 
Rural DevelopjBient->-wUl focus. ’ -, 
attention on ptp^wnmes for eon- ’ ’ 
servation, evaluation and utffisa^'> 
tion of biological wealth, udth an. .", 
initial em|diaais on the coastals . 
areas. "Youths and women wUl be . < 
the maio target group* ainoe ^ - 
nuijor dialledges facing rtird Iiid^ ;; 
are the fli^ of educated ytuithtt' 
from, the Ullages, low and uneiF^T;. 
tain iaeotofiB, md the encnnMnil ^ 
drudgery of women,” Swamj^'- 
natban told Sunday. Most of .dm v:^ 
research would be done at yudankt. 
fium sites and dm findingi 
and dessiminated at 'the.-Tiiiil|: -. 
mani centre.' "■ 
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Biman Bose speaking at Baguihati: no4iolds-barred 


were not taken this lime, fhe RSP has 
also denuinded a discussion on the 
incident at the next Left Front 
mceling. 

But chief minister Basu's (away on 
holiday in salubiious liailong, in north 

sure to involve large investments. 
And Swaminathan hopes that 
financial contributions would be 
forthcoming from various quarters. 
Already, a Japanese industrialist 
has donated 1,00,000 dollars, and 
Swaminathan says: ‘1 wish to get 
good, response from people 
locally.” 

Swaminathan was inspired to set 
up this research centre by the 
Nobel laureate, the late C.V. Ra¬ 
man. ”He told me (in the early 
Seventies) that after my retire-, 
ment, 1 should dedicate myself to 
developing research and technolo¬ 
gies in agriculture for the uplift of 
the rural poor. Ifis words lingered 
in my mind for a long time, and 
when I got the first World Food 
Prize, I decided to make the Rs 
25-lakh prize money the initial cor¬ 
pus to start a trust,” recalls Swami¬ 
nathan. 

Hts dream project is still at an 
embryonic stage, but if it develops, 
Indian peasants, who form 25 per 
cent of the world’s farming com¬ 
munity, could hope for a green re- 
naisnance. e 


Bengal) riposte has been silence. Nor | 
has the primary problems— prolonged ' 
power cuts—been solved. The state is 
shrouded in darkness every evening, 
its antiquated power plants on the 
brink of breakdown. 

Baguihati is only another example 
of the shoot-first talk-later style of the 
men in uniform . With the Left F'ront 
slowly losing its administrative grip, 
Bengal may be entering another era of 
lawlessness reminiscent of the Sixties. 
Forced to fire on angry mobs an 
unprecedent eight times in August and 
September, policemen have killed ten 
persons including three Congressmen 
and one SUCl worker. Yet the police¬ 
men, heavily politicised after 13 years, 
of Left Front rule, have failed to 
protect not only senior politicians like 
former Congress(I) MP Mamata 
Banerjee who was beaten up by 
toughs while policemen stood and 
stared on August lb. 

Senior policemen are also appalled 
by the Left Front's petty politics. 
Faced by the Congress{I) agitation 
when bus fares were hiked, the 
CPI(M) leadership decided that party 
cadres would maintain law and order, 
a decision that worries the cop on the 
heat as does the lumpenisation of the 
party cadres. Perhaps the Jyoii Basu 
government has over a year to solve 
the stale's problems: the next big 
moment of truth, the 1992 Assembly 
elections, are still a fair distance away. 

Srinlay Chowdhury/CMhutia 



Time to 
forget... 


The BJP’s loan waiver 
scheme, as Patwa fails 

to get central sanctions 


Poll promises are 
often made only to 
be forgotten. But for 
a while it seemed that 
the BJP government 
of Miidhya Pradesh 
MADHYA would prove this 
PRADKSH wrong. Last fort- 
mmmmmmmmmmmm night, chief minister 
Sunderlal Patwa announced a liberal 
loan-waiver scheme for the 70-lakh- 
strong farming community of the 
state. But it took very little lime for 
the pea.sants to realise that the gran¬ 
diose plans might come to nothing, as 
the state authorities were yet to re¬ 
ceive the mandatory sanction from the 
Centre to waive the farm loans. 

Under the scheme announced by 
the government, farm loans, totalling 
a whopping Rs 664 crores, would be 
written otf outright. And the burden 
would be shared by the Centre and the 
stale: the central government would 
shell out Rs 125 crores as grant, 
another Rs 125 crores would be raised 
as loans, and the remaining Rs 414 
crores would be paid by the stale 
government from its owp re.sources. 
But the catch is that in the 1990-91 
state budget only a paltry sum of Rs 
135 crores have been set aside for the 
loan waiving scheme. 

Observers feel that Sunderlal Patwa 
went ahead and hastiiv announced the 
scheme because this was one Of his 
main electoral promises. What is 
more, even while in the Opposition, 
the BJP had relentlessly demanded 
that farm loans be waived for the 
benefit of the peasants. In fact, on 
New Year's Day this year, the party 
had organised rallies iii all the district 
headquarters where the leaders told 
the farmers that they would soon be 
free from debts. Naturally, when the 
BJP stormed to power after the 
Assembly elections this February, the 
peasants began to press Patwa for the 
fulfillment of the pledge. Patwa was 
thus left with no other option but to 
make an announcement that would 
I placate the farmers. • 

I AfyMKunwt/Bhofu^ 
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NEWSWATCH 


The angry hills 


The anti-outsider agitation in the north-east gains momentum 


• There H’fl 5 palpable tension within 
the campus of Shillong s prestigious St 
Anthony's College once the institution 
opened after the holidays. The non- 
tribals found that their tribal friends 
were no longer talking to them. And on 
11 September, Bijan Roy was sur¬ 
rounded by a couple of tribal students 
and stabbed in front of the principal's 
office to the cries of "non-tribals quit 
Meghalaya**. 

• On 12 September, S.S. Agarwal, a 
rich Marwari contractor at Dimapur, 
Nagaland’s commercial hub, and his 
brother received a letter from the Naga 
Youth Liberation Front INYLF), a 
newly-raised shadowy outfit. The curt 
letter accused them of being corrupt 
and warned’ them not to submit any 
more tenders to bag government con¬ 
tracts. What is more, the NYLF im¬ 
posed a fine of Rs 10 lakhs on the 
contractor. Brothers Agarwal caught 
the next flight our of Dimapur. 

I f you’re planning to start a 
business in the north-easi, or 
even thinking of holidaying 
there, forget it. The entire 
area—the states of Meghalaya 
and Nagaland in particular—is in the 

grip of a fierce “anti- 
outsider” wave, which 
has already taken its toll 
and driven away hordes 
of non-tribal entrep¬ 
reneurs. Though the 
United Liberation Front 
of Assam (ULFA), cur¬ 
rently the most dreaded 
outfit in the north-east, 
claims that its move¬ 
ment is not aimed 
against “outsiders”, the 
truth is that the ULFA’s 
target have been prom¬ 
inent businessmen, most 
of whom are non- 
Assamese. 

In Meghalaya, dkhara 
(outsiders) is the buzz¬ 
word today. Since Au¬ 
gust this year, Shillong, 
the picturesque hilltop 
capital, has been rocked 
by violence. Night cur¬ 
few has b^jpome the 
order of the'tito and five 
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people have died as a result of clashes 
between tribals and non-tribals. 

Trouble started when the Federa¬ 
tion of Khasi, Jaintia and Garo People 
(FKJGP), a militant body raised with 
the sole purpo.se of driving out the 
“outsiders”, issued an ultimatum to all 
non-tribal traders in Shillong, having 
no trading licences, to pack up and 
leave the state. (There are over 3,500 
non-tribal traders in Shillong alone 
and fresh trading licences were not 
issued to them by the government 
since 1987 for inexplicable reasons.) 

Another militant outfit, the Khasi 
Students Union (KSU), which 
spearheaded the anti-Nepali stir in 
June 1987, also threw in its lot with the 
FKJGP. Its members look to the 
streets demanding reservation of jobs 
and more seats in educational institu¬ 
tions for the Khasis. 

An ethnic upheaval was perhaps 
inevitable. On 28 August, Gopinath 
Banik, who runs a metal-ware shop in 
Shillong, was killed. The next day, the 
non-tribals, in a rare show of solidar¬ 
ity, brought out a procession which 
clashed with the tribals. The police 
had to intervene to restore peace. 
Again on 13 September, a 5f}()-strong 


mob of tribals ransacked several shops 
and houses owned by non-tribals. This 
time the damage would have been 
greater hadn’t the administration 
come down with a heavy hand. 

But for how long can the uneasy 
peace hold? The polarisation of the 
tribals and non-tribals in Meghalaya is 
near-complete and many families have 
already moved out of the Khasi- 
dominated localities. The non-tribals 
have even formed vigilante groups to 
guard their houses and properly at 
night. 

The movement again.st the so-called 
“outsiders” in neighbouring Nagaland 
is even more strident. Apart from 
terrorising the entire non-tribal trad¬ 
ing community, the NYLF has also 
served notices on all non-Naga em¬ 
ployees in the state to give up their 
jobs and quit the stale. Argued NTLF 
president Sounder S. Cajee: “We are 
in favour of preserving the exclusive 
tribal character of Nagaland and that 
is why we arc insisting that the outsid¬ 
ers leave the state.” 

The fear of the non-Nagas has been 
further compounded by another 
notice circulated in the state by the 
National Socialist Council of Naga- 

















land (NSCN), the 
pro«Maoist insurgent 
gang led by the 
fabled Muivah. It 
threatened to ''li¬ 
quidate every living 
Indian national in 
Nagaland”, as they 
were ^agents of ex- 
ploitation ” . 

Already, non-tribals 
have begun to flee 
the state. Said Anup 
Singh, a trader in 
Dimapur: “We have 
started shifting our 
families to the plains. 
We cannot afford to 
become the willing 
victims of any orga- 
nised violence 
against the non¬ 
locals. ” 

In both Meghalaya 
and Nagaland, it is 



The anti-tribal movements in the north-east have justifiably worried New Delhi. 
Recently, Union minister of stale for home, Subodh Kant Sahay (right), curtly told 
both Vamuzo (centre) and Lyngdoh (left) that they should set their houses in 

order 


always the politician 
who capital¬ 
ises from the Hillman's sense of in¬ 
security by channelising all hostitlity 
against “outsiders” into bouts of anti- 
tribal fren/y. A recent report by a 
central intelligence agency has pointed 
to the nexus between a faction of the 
KSU and the Congrcss(I) in Megha¬ 
laya. In fact, a number of slate Con¬ 
gress leaders were seen accompanying 
the 13 September procession of Khasis 
in Shillong. Chief minister B.B. Lyng¬ 
doh even blamed foimer Congress(I) 


CM Puma Sangma for fuelling the 
anti-tribal agitation with his irres¬ 
ponsible remarks. Sangma, on the 
other hand, held the present ruling 
coalition of regional foices in Megha¬ 
laya responsible for the present mess. 

The NYLF, too, has Congress(l) 
links: the chauvinist outfit is said to be 
the handiwork of former chief minis¬ 
ter S.C. Jamir. Some youths recently 
abducted Limatoshi, the NYLF chief, 
and extracted from him a sensational 



Therof has 
already set in. 
The 

antlHMitsider 
feeling is so 
pervasive that 
It wNI require 
more than Just 
jobs and 
projects to win 
over the tribals 
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confession. Ifc revealed that his orga¬ 
nisation had “links" with a number of 
Congress politicians and state govern¬ 
ment officials. What is more. Lima¬ 
toshi. who was earlier a contractor, 
alleged that "some" pro-Jamir 
bureaucrats in the state had collected 
a staggering sum of Rs 69 lakhs and 
handed over this money to the NYLF 
tor unsettling the present government 
in Nagaland. 

Such anti-tnbal movements, which 
seem to be spreading fast lo the other 
states of the noith-cast. has justifiably 
W'orried New' Delhi. R::cently. Subodh 
Kant Sahay, the Union minister of 
state for home, curtly told both Vamu¬ 
zo. the chief minister of Nagaland, 
and Lyngdoh, the Meghalaya CM. 
that they should set their houses in 
ordei. And since unemployment is 
said to be the main reason behind 
more and more youtljs joining the 
ranks of the militants, the state gov¬ 
ernments have been asked to create 
more Jobs. Said Sahay: “We are ever 
ready to sanction more productive 
projects in the tribal areas of the 
north-east. But those who believe that 
tribal youths could be lured away from 
the national mainstream will be in for 
a shock. We W'ill not hesitate to deal 
with such forces with a heavy hand.” 

But the rot has already set in and 
the anti-outsider feeling is so perva¬ 
sive that it will require more than just 
jobs and projects to win over the 
tribals.# 

SanteMi Gha§h/SMihngMndHoNnm 
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After the debacle 

The Sports Authority of India is blamed for India’s 
humiliation at the Beijing Asiad 


I ndia fared so poorly in ihe Beijing Asian Games that 
recriminations were only expected. What was not, 
however, was the demand—now increasingly stri¬ 
dent—tor the abolition of the Sports Authority of 
India (SAI). Describing it as a “white elephant’', the 
president of the Amateur Kabaddi Federation of India, J. 
S. Ciehlot, said it served no useful purpose and should be 
dissolved forthwith. 

Gchlot can afford to voice his opinion. Kabaddi was the 
only sport which brought in gold for the country as India 
plummeted to its lowest depths in terms of achievement in 
the Asian CJanies since the competition began 39 years 
ago. Our lowest haul of gold medals was in 1974 at 
Teheran, where India managed just four. But in Beijing, 
we barely kept ourselves afloat with the lone team gold in 
kabaddi. 

A cryptic note from Prime Minister V.P. Singh to the 
human resources ministry to probe the debacle and submit 
a report set the ball rolling. The minister in charge of 
sports, Bhakta Charan Das, has, in turn, asked the various 
federations and the SAI to submit reports to him on the 
cau.ses of our failure. 

It has to be understood that SAI is the administrative 
wing of the government and will, therefore, not be in u 
position to criticise anyone except the federations and the 
people concerned. According to sports officials, this 
report will be biased and w'ill serve no purpose. 

The federations themselves are still not clear about their 
own stand. While some have blamed SAI outright, others 
have maintained that the government’s short-sightedness 
has resulted in this debacle. The president of the Amateur 
Athletics Federation of India, Suresh Kalmadi,'has, of 
course, laid the blame squarely on SAI. “The sports 
ministry and SAI have failed totally,” he said. “They have 
spent lakhs of rupees on foreign coaches, but whatever 
success sportsmen have achieved has been due to the 
efforts of our own coaches.” He felt things could not 
continue like this. He said the entire sptirls policy of the 
government should be scrapped and new plans formu¬ 
lated. And, sports federations should be given complete 
freedom with regard to the conduct of coaching camps and 
team selection. 

The chiefs of two other federations, however, refrained 
from criticising the official machinery. V. K. Malhotra felt 
India had done reasonably well in archery, while hockey 
federation president R.L. Prasad said the players let the 
country down. K. S. Bains of the cycling federation 
blamed the government for the team’s poor performance. 
“Essential equipment was sanctioned very late and the 
ministry continuously refused to let our cyclists gain 
international experience. We should have sent the entire 
team to the Soviet Union for six months, whe-'e they had 
been assured all facilities f ee of charge.’ 

A serious charge against the federations came from the 
chef de mission of the Indian contingent to the Asiad, 
Mohammad Aslam Khan. He wanted an investigation into 
the procedure of recording performances in the trials 



Imlbi playliig PMdstMi at the Asiad: poor fthow 


before the Games. He said it was hard to explain ihc poor 
performanbes in Beijing, adding that they were worse 
th^n the timings recorded in India. The implication is quite 
clear and it would be interesting to hear the reactions of 
federation officials. 

Another charge—more direct—was that the sportsper- 
sons did not seem to be interested in giving oft their best. 
Aslam Khan felt that all the participants merely concen¬ 
trated cn qualifying for the Asian Ciames. Once that was 
achieved, the athletes seemed to let themselves go. 
Sincerity and determination, he said, were lacking. Of 
course, this was not a sweeping charge. He said there were 
exceptions, like Kabita Garari in the women’s 10 km walk 
and the archery team members, as also the women 
weightlifters. 

Taking a middle-of-the-road policy, Aslam Khan said 
the SAI should be divided into two wings—administrative 
and technical. He felt the latter should be the preserve of 
people with requisite experience and the knowledge of 
what to expect from athletes anr' sportspeisons. The 
administrative wing could be looked after by others. 

T he problem with SAI, according to some federation 
officials, is that it is not only over-staffed, but full 
of people with very little knowledge of sport. To make 
matters worse, government policy on sport encourages 
official control to such an extent that, in many cases, it is 
the SAI which chooses coaches, instead of the federations 
concerned with sports. SAI allocates funds, decides when 
and where coaching camps will be held and, in the ultimate 
analysis, even the final composition of teams to participate 
in international events. 
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If SAl had had federation officials in charge of the 
technical aspects of each sport, the situation would not 
have been so bud. After all, it has to be admitted that the 
federations are getting a lot more finance for their 
coaching and training schemes through SAl than they got 
before its existence. 

But it is this financial lever through which SAl has been 
arresting the growth of sports and even hindering India's 
prospects in international competitions. This is what 
Gehlot claimed when* he alleged that SAl almost robbed 



Bhalcta Cfiaran nMdttogat tough 


India of its only gold in the recent Asiad. The sports 
authority had approved of 11 members in the Indian 
squad, when the stipulated numhci was 12. ‘it was lucky 
that Indian officials still contrei kahaddi in the Asian 
arena. ’* he said. 

Privately, most federation officials are sore over the 
authoritarian attitude of the SAl. They realise that it is 
only the lack t^f funds that is preventing federations from 
completely ignoring the government body. T'hey feel that 
if the government really wanted to aid in the development 
of sport in the country, it should maintain its financial 
support, without the stifling presence of ‘half-baked, 
so-called experts of SAl, who arc nothing more than 
career officials who are merely serving time," as one sports 
official said. “SAf officials have no business to meddle in 
the affairs of sports about which they have no knowledge" 
said another. 

As all these accusations and counter-accusations mount, 
former Indian athlete Milkha Singh said that Indian sport 
should henceforth be looked alter by Services personnel. 
He felt that the different federations could settle all issues 
of coaching and training with Services officers. If the latter 
takes control, he said, the much-needed concentration and 
discipline would return to sportspeople. most of whom do 
not take sport seriously nowadays. 

Milkha's salvo is now being echoed by Aslam Khan and, 
more important, by Bhakta Charan Das. In the near 
future, one may find more voices in support of what is only 
a note of desperation. But even this possibility can only be 
considered after SAl has been well and truly laid to rest. • 

AfifiiSmi 



A WHO 


ARMY WELFARE 
HOUSING 
ORGANISATION 

I 

ANNOUNCES 
MADRAS! INDORE! 

j MADRAS SPOT SCHEME 

Prime central location, Kodambakam (Madras 
I Holywood) with high rental potential. Project 
! commencing on turnkey basis with M s 
I GAUTAM CONSTRUCTION in stilt ground plus 
I three configuration with limited parking Units will 
■ be finished with wood work m deluxe 
! specifications by 1993 within reasonable costs, 
j 100 Economy. 96 Utility and 64 Thrifty 
I apartments being built 
I Registration: 

j (a) Open from 25 Oct to 31 Dec 90 
i (b) Application fee Rs. 100 -and registration fee 
I Rs. 20,000.'- for Economy and Utility and Rs 
I 10,000/- foi Thrifty Regi.strants opting from 
I other stations may apply with additional 
registration amount. If unsuccessful, 
reversal with loss of seniority j 

! (c) Allotment by computer draw 

INDORE ANNUAL REGISTRATION 

2.2 acres of prestigious land acquired in Scheme 
78 in Indore close to City Centre, with high rental 
value. I 

Registration; Open from 25 Oct 90 Seniority 
from date of draft as per Master Brochure. 
Eligibility; Army personnel only for both 
i stations (including Ex-servicemen and 
widows). 

For Master Brochure and application form ; 

forward Rs. 20 - by DD-Postal Order in i 

favour of MD, AWHO. I 

I 

- - I 

For further details contact: 

ARMY WELFARE HOUSING 
ORGANISATION 

KASHMIR HOUSE, RAJAJI MARG, 

NEW DELHI-110011. TELEPHONE 3015354 
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MEDIA MUSINGS 


V GANGADHAR 


Then, He rested 

What to read on the Seventh Day 



“By the Seventh Day 
(u^d finished what he 
had been doing and 
stopped working. He 
blessed the seventh 
day and set it apart as 
a special day, be¬ 
cause by that day he had completed 
his Creation.” (Genesis, The Old 
Testament) 

God could afford to do that. He did 
not have the Sunday papers to read, 
not seven or eight of them, each more 
bulging than the other. Not the 40- 
page, new-look The Sunday Observer 
or the 32-page Sunday Times (the Sun¬ 
day edition of The Junes of India). 

The Sunday Observer which was 
sliding downhill sprang a pleasant sur¬ 
prise. The enlarged edition is well- 
planned, designed, with lots of good, 
interesting reading material to suit all 
tastes. The masthead, despite using up 
too much space, is eye-catching. 
The lead story on the Gonda riots by a 
staffer was well displayed with a three- 
column photograph of a surviving cou¬ 
ple, despair on their faces. CJommunal 
riots or mayhem, life has to go on and 


thank God the paper did not choose to 
publish pictures of rotting corpses. 

The front page edit explaining the 
new avatar was, 1 guess, necessary. 
But why use a double column for the 
contents panel? A single column 
should be enough. The news content 
was varied, ranging from the com¬ 
plaint of Rajeev Goswami (the Delhi 
student who allegedly set fire to him¬ 
self to protest against the Mandal re¬ 
port) that he had actually been tor¬ 
ched, to a detailed report on the con¬ 
troversial suicide of Mukesh Aggar- 
wal, film star Rekha's husband. Since 
The Sunday Observer sells more in 
Bombay, it should have carried at 
least one local story on page one. 

A four-page City Observer, includ¬ 
ing two pages on reviews and a weekly 
cultural calendar, forms the city cover¬ 
age. Dowry deaths, Mulayam’s visit, 
Pawar-Sena pact, Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad-Shiv Sena ties are all okay. 
But Bombay city has. a unique spirit 
and reporters must look for off-beat 
stories which reflect this spirit. 

Personally speaking, 1 enjoyed 
Chandan Milra’s intei-view with Giril- 
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The 'open letter* to Amitabh 
Bachchan, in 77ie Sunday 
Obaervar, waa a good Idea, 
far superior to a routine 
interview where the same 
questions are asked and 
stereotyped answers given 





al Jain. The Observer interviews of the 
past had been mostly routine, too long 
and featuring run-of-the-mill politi¬ 
cians. Girilal Jain made several valid 
points, the decline of the editor and 
his staff in the new, commercially- 
oriented newspaper set-ups, the 
emphasis on look* rather than the 
‘contents' (to get more colour ads) 
and the lowering of the standards of 
the edit page and its contents. W^s he 
thinking of The Times of India ? 

And three cheers for the colour sec¬ 
tion! Minus his rage and obsession for 
V.P. Singh and the National Front 
goverment, Mani Shankar Aiyar’s, 
Yes, Ambassador is all wit and wis¬ 
dom and packed with anecdotes. Do 
you know that former foreign secret¬ 
ary Ram Sathe, while posted at the 
consulate of Kashgar and cut off from 
his Nanking embassy ^ revolutionar¬ 
ies, received no salary for three years 
and subsisted on provisions purchased 
from Kashmiri traders against bundles 
that were later honoured in Srinagar 
by South Block accountants sent there 
with the express purpose of determin- j 
ing how many kilogrammes of cooking 
oil per month Sathe & Co were enti¬ 
tled to! 

The book page disappointed. Why ! 
carry excerpts from Nancy Reagan's 
Memoirs? But theatre personality 
Satyadev Dubey’s Open Letter to 
Amitabh Bachchan was a good idea, 
far superior to a routine interview 
where the same questions are asked 
and stereotyped answers given. 
Advises Dubey, “There is an innate 
humility and sense of values in you. 
Fall back on that. Find somebody non¬ 
political, non-religious, non-market, 
non-artiste, non-fanatic. You need a 
breather.” 

Every single page had photographs 
or sketches, a big plus point. The lay- 
j out, with a bit of borrowing from Lon- 
I don Observer, The Guardian and 
other foreign papers, still was innova¬ 
tive. The following Monday, I still re¬ 
membered three articles (despite my 
age and failing memory!)^Jain*s in¬ 
terview, Aiyar’s comments and the 
Oonda massacre reports. 

The Sunday Observer, has finally 
arrived. • 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 


haven? 

■ Flootls in the Oarhwiil 
region have had (ine 
benoticial fallout. I'he ruins 
of a 16th century temple 
have been discovered on 
the hanks of lisei Malini. 

What makes this 
archaeological discovery 
slightly diffeient from other 
routinely rnundme 
discoveries is the fact that 
this is the temple where 
Kalidas* romantic duo 
Shiikuntala and Dushvant 
are supposetl to have got 
married. Fhe discovery has 
consider able historical 
imp<ntance No wonder 
then, that histori.ins and 
archaeologists are (|uite 
excited about it 

Flushed out 

■ 7’he f.ishion scene in 
( alcutla IS improving 
What with scveial 

sht)v\rooms --Ttiik Avenue 
Benetton, 


the fashion cvmseious 
male no longer need h’kok 
westward for sartorial 
inspiration- oi 
satisfaction. 

Surinder Viirnani's 
l.oinsc Philippe showroom, 
the first ol its kind in the 
citv. IS one such place 
()tft iirig the entire Louise 
Pliilippc range including 


the Idysee collection the 
^hop has the latest in 
formal and exeeulivc wear 
for men. And |ust acfi'ss 
the load e the rev cut l\ 
inaugiiiated Beach 
f 'ashions shovvrrom 
catering lu more casual and 
irondv after-hour tastes 
All tlnniJ'* considered, a 
pretty pleasing pi<js[';ect foi 
the city’s v uppies 1 lis 








King Hussein of Jordan L.K. Advani 


entire fashion needs arc 
now well looked after- - tor 
a pMi e «>t course 

Comforting 

words 

■ I he (. entral Sahitya 
Akadcmi IS bringing out a 
cornprehcnsive anthology 
t»t in«)dern Indian literature 
of 22 Iruiian languages into 
r.nglish I he ambitious 
book IS edited by the noted 
scholar Dr K. M. Cicorge 
I he i."' Uikh word 
anthology contains three 
volumes. The first ‘•telion is 
a survey of modern 
litei.itlire and has 
poems 'Hie next section 
covers novels and the third 
deals with drama, praise 
and 1)1 her literary pieces 

In all, there arc 65fl items 
from rhe nKv.lein period of 
Indian liter at me 
(In the words 
ol It's chief editor the 
anthologv demonstrates the 
eternal iinilv of the 
(.onniry. (.ornforting 
words, considering the 
nation is not icaliy at its 
united best now. 


THIS INDIA 


vTiN^TfrdlE 

forward 

cjooase^ tN 
iBdMSnAHM 
iMNUf/iatAm 
FfftB klZMS 
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HISAR: I hc - 

Anti-Reservation Front of 

Haryana has distributed __ 

pasters all over the slate 
offering people crash courses 
in ciacoity, lootings 
bomb-making and begging. 

The ‘institution’ where these 
courses have been offered has 
been named the V.P. Institute 
for Forward Classes. The 
poster in Hindi, entitled 
Rozgar Samachar, informs 
readers that in case they arc 
talented, unemployed and 
belong to an upper caste, they 
can enlist in half-a-dozcn 
coyirses- The first is a 
]thfee*month course in 
fK>thb*making. followed by a 
45*day course in arms 
^anufaduring. The third is a 
^ermonth course in dacoity and highway robbery. The 
fbitrdi is a iwo-week course in western styles of 
rb^jggiiig, The last two courses are in shoe-shining and 
P^i&iyeeping, of 12 hours and six hours, respectively, 
Thouj^fi the liame of the Front is given at the bottom, 
pip pnntUne seems to be fictitious. It carries the name 


ot Shubh Lakshmi Printing Pics,s, without any 
address —Indian FA/;re.y.v(Tarlok Singh Chhabra. 
Chandigarh) 

MUZAFFARffHIR: Senior Janata Dal leaders thrashed 
the district collectoiatc nazir. .lanki MI.^tI V . in the 
presence ot the state minister. Rairinath thakui. at the 
Samastipur ciicuit house on Thursday. Apparently they 
were annoyed with the nazir as he did not serve chilli 
chicken at dinner, two days agc». A case in this 
connection has been filed with the Samastipur police. 
The named accused in this case are district Janata Dal 
convener, Kamjapit Rai. and two Vuva Janata Da! 

leaders. Satyendra Rai and Pradip MahUv. The Times 

oj India (Prem C. Sinha, Patna) 

SRIRANGAM: Among the select band of mVisicians 
giving recitals at the famous Srirangathsawamy Temple 
here during the nine-day Nuvratri festival this year is an 
unusual member—a five-year-old elephant. AndaL 
playing a tiny mouth organ. Andal ha.s been enthralling 
a large gathering with her music, besides attending to 
her daily chores or bringing water from the Cauvery 
River and being fan-bearer and playmate of the 
goddess Srirankanayagi (popular legend has it that the 
temple elephant, in response to the goddes's wishes, 
plays with Her in the evenings during Navratri). The 
elephant receives applause and cheers like any other 
great artiste —The Dmly (D.N. Rajan, Kalwa) • 
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SUNDAY WEEK 


BEGINNING 21 OCTOBER 1990 BYAMRITLAL 


ARIES (21 March—20 April) 

B'**.r**4 Financially, the planets do not favour you this 
week. A family member may suddenly fall 
Wk 4^ sick. Try to save money for the future. 

Professionals may be transferred to a better 
: s4B place. A letter will bring good tidings. 

Good dates: 21,23 and 27 
Lucky numbers: 2,5 and 6 
Favourable direction: West 


LIBRA (21 St|iiembeiw2llOcloiW 


^5^ 


A ^ /1 week, but do not neglect oflico w^k, * 

tf If/ \ diplomatic in dealing with famttyinembet^ 
UnU The dme is ripe to go ahead with plana Icn* a 
uSuBli pleasure trip. / 

Gooddatei:23.24aiid27 
Lucky numbers: 4,7 and 8 
Favourable direction: NortK*east 


TAURUS (21 April-^20 May) 

|L M Businessmen should make the best use of 
opportunities coming their way. Yoy can 
■■In safely undertake risky ventures. Students will 
fare well in examinations. A favourable dme 
I nSj for matrimony. 

Good dates: 23,25 and 27 
Lucky numbers: 1,3 and 5 
Favourable direction: North 

GEMINI (21 May—20 June) 

Financially not a good week, but your savings 
J will prove handy. Health may deteriorate. A 
^ favourable time for romance and matrimony. 

; ^ ^ A letter might bring good tidings. The 
LR||.J domestic front wilt not be calm. 

Good dates: 22,24 and 26 
Lucky numbers: 4,5 and 8 
Favourable direction: South 


SCORHO (21 October—20 November) 

■ a - ■■■ ji A lucky week on the academic front and 


abroad. Businessmen and professkmals will 
make steady progress. However^ the period is 
unfavourable financially. 

Good dates: 21,22 and 24 
Lucky nnmbers: 1,2 and 4 
Favourable direction; West 

SAGITTARIUS (21 Novembei>--20 Dece^ 

a Stellar influences make this an extremely 
lucky week for you. An excellent time for 
writers to publish their work. You may 
inherit property. This is a good period for 
lovers. 

Good dates: 22,23 and 26 
Lucky numbers; 3,5 and 9 
Favourable directiott: South 


CANCER (21 June—20 July) 

rvijrn llie stars foretell a good week for you. 

IHC m Progress and accolades are foretold for 

professionals, businessmen and sportsmen. 
However, the time is not favourable for 
CaTI romance and marriage. 

Good dates: 21,23 and 25 

Lucky numbers: 5,7 and 8 

Favourable direction: East * 


AQUARIUS (21 January—20 February) 

H This is a favourable week for businessmen. 

Professionals will gain recognition from their 
superiors. Artists will pros^r. Your fMiaiidal 
problems will be solved. Go ahead 
marriage plans. 

Good dates: 23,24 and 26 ^ 

Lucky numbers: 6,8and9 
Favourable directioB: East 


LEO (21 July—20 August) CAPRICORN (21 December—20 Jaouai: 

SjnfSl A week of mixed fortunes lies ahead of you. '***“*“ *" 

^ ■ ^ Financially, this week will be difficult and you 
m/tfBt may have to borrow money to meet expenses. 

WM B Be patient with family members, especially 
children. A good period for courtship. 

Good dates: 22,25 and 27 Gooddalea:25,^^:n 

Uckyinunben:2,4and7 

Favourable direclioa: Southwest FavouraModlroetloii: North 

VIRGO (21 August—20 September) nSOBSOlFcImmfy-^MwcIi) 

pgga ggJ This week you Will suffer reverses on all ’’ - * 

fronts. Professionals should be careful while 
T ^ dealing with their superiors. Financially, you 
b heavy losses. Do not indulge in, 

L.y 1 speculation. 

Good dates: 24,25 and 26 , Cdiiidt'aitot 24,25^101^1 -- '.V'f". 

Lucky numbers: 1,4 and 9 Imclv mnuhtmt 4, 9 aolrs 

Favourable direction: Wert fmuurabladbfCdfloib.SOlR^^ 

(0 . STAR PARTWtRSt SOORPIO-AQUARIUS 

7%e Scoa^ woman's nuaerudutU; atUtude will belhtimnafnUmatdefsiaildl^igtwUth€rA9tatl»tn^ 
ittvarUMmobtes people above objects. Jealousy is de^y bignbied 

emotion in her Aquarian mate could cause her to dotUA the f'. X'' 


CAPRICORN (21 December—20 Jatiuerjr) 

This is a CavouraUe week for the unemployed 
and job (wportunities may come your way: 
FinanciaQy,abatlpba8e,soavoMwa>teof / 
money. Also an uiducky phase for 'politiciam 
andlawyers. Your health may came coneern. 
Good dates: 25, ^ and 27 
Lucky numben: 2 , S sod 6 
FsvouraUedlrectim North 

llSCE8(21Fcbnmryu..aOM«icl(> 

Ihte M a we^ Of mixed fottiMMi. ITbb 
domestfo front Witt fomafo peao^. SfiMfoplh 
aw)eatiMfocextdhhia<fomeiMtdoikdB.J^^ 
MKitf wmwilw stta^ heacMuy, A, 


r 
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th« person who has 
out the most iii 
the Karnataka mess is, 
strangely "enough, not 
Veerendra Patil dr even 
Rajiv Gandhi, but Mahavir 
Prasad, the AICC(I) obser¬ 
ver sent to the southern 
state, to extract a resigna¬ 
tion from the teluctant CM. 

Ihings went wrong for 
Prhsad rmht from the be¬ 
ginning. First, he bad prob¬ 
lems getting someone to 
introduce him to Veeren¬ 
dra Patil. And once he suc¬ 
ceeded in that, he came up 
against another obstacle; 
the language barrier. Fob 
Patil speaks only Kannadi- 
ga or English, while Prasad 
is conversant only in 
Gorakhpuri Hindi. 



After trying sign lan¬ 
guid' for a frustrating hour 
or so, Prasad gave im and 
catted upon G.K. Moopa- 
nar to hdp ium out..'nUs 
inade things a trifle easier, 
.htd JPtUfti sdU.couldn't 
icnpviiice the chief minister 
vtQ.s^p doS^ in the larger 
df (hh paii)>, whai- 
fhey;niigl^;.bc.' 

' '“'.■;Apd':.lrt",lhe -hiinain, 'he 

dstm i^rests,. 



HFARD AT THF1KXIILES MINIS 1 KY 


Is this Mandela any relation to 
Mandal? 


STATEMENT ATTRIBUTED TO SHARAD 
YADAV BY HIS CIVIL SERVANTS 


Keep out! 

■ He has been landed 
with the sobriquet, 
*Hhe invisible home minis¬ 
ter of India'". And every- 
time the unfortunate Mufti 
Mohammad Sayeed tries to 
get more high-profile, his 
efforts are stymied by his 
party leaders. 

Now, it’s Mulayam Singh 
Yadav’s turn to keep the 
Mufti in the shadows. 
Apparently, the home 
minister's Gonda visit was 
effectively sabotaged by the 
Uttar Pradesh chief minis¬ 
ter. Sayeed sent his de¬ 
tailed programme to the 
CM'S office, so that the UP 
administration could make 
the necessary arrangements 
for his entourage. But 
Yadav wrote back to advise 



Mulayam Singh Yadav; no 
asaiatanca roqufrad 

the home minister to stay 
out of Gonda. This was a 
state affair, he informed 
the Mufti, and he was per¬ 
fectly capable of taking 
care of it himself. 

And hogging all the con- 
sequent publicity, no 
doubt. 



BAROMETER 


How Rajiv’s advisers rate 

RuK. Dhawan; King of all he surveys. Is as much like 
Chanakya as Ra|iv is like Chandragupta Maurya. On all 
political matters. RKD has the last word, with results 
that are often spectacular, ie. the cun^nt mess in 
Karnataka. 



dddambanmix An educated counter-point to 
RKO's imrtgues. Chidambaram continues to be the 
leader's favourite inteiiectuat. But when it comes to the 
crunch. RKO tends io wu. out. 









Cifilaln S. StiMina: Still a friend, still used for liaison 
with industrialists, but has little or no political clout. 


BMiSfelths Is currently engaged in launching a Safai 
Mazdoor Congress. No truth in the rumour however 
that he will be marching to Ayodhya—as part of 
Advani^s entourage. 

Maid ShudkurAtyuK Win always have a certain 
IfrlpDitance In that set-up. But his problem is that he 
tells Rajiv, whal be already knows. RKO. on the other 
hand, thinks of .dallclous Intrigues that Rajiv could never 
haya dreiuipi o( in a gtiitoit yeer^ 


JaWey vs 
Khurana 

■ Arun Jailley’> run of 
bad luck continues. 
And this lime, it's old 
enemy Madan Lai Khurana 
who's making life difficult 
for the additional solicitor- 
general. 

Khurana's enmity with 
Jaitley goc^ back to the 
time when the BJP was 
handing out tickets tof the 
last parliamentary poll. 
Jaitley was an aspirant for 
the South Delhi seal and 
was lobbying extensively 
for a nomination. And 
Khurana was going out of 
his way to sabotage his 
chances. 

In the end, it was Khur-. 
ana who succeeded. Jaitley 
lost the chance of a stab at a 
l^ik Sabha seat. 



Anm iaWey: up against 
M.L, Khurana 

Of course. Jaitley made a 
brave comeback, prevailing 
on the Raja to appoint him 
additional solicitor-general. 

But Khurana didn't give 
gating his supporters 
to hecRle Jaitley on the rare 
occasions he turned up at 
the BJP office. The ostensi¬ 
ble reason being that Jait- 
ley's incompetence had led 
to the entire Bofors mess, 
the rejection of the Letter 
Rogatory, etc. And that the 
additional solicitor-general 
should be sacked forthwith. 

Jaitley is holding out 
again.st the attack at pre¬ 
sent. And is distancing him¬ 
self from the BJP to make 
more friends and influence 
other people# 
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Losing favour 

;^j.? When R.P. Joshi was 
appointed director, 
Intelligence Bureau (IH). 
everyone made out that he 
was the Raja's favourite 
sleuth. And the fact that 
Joshi was cabinet secretary 
Vinpd Pande's brother-in- 
law only increased his im¬ 
portance in the Raja’s dur¬ 
bar—in the public eye at 
least. 

It didn’t take long for 
differences to develop be¬ 
tween the PM and the IB 
chief. VP was particularly 
indignant about Joshi's fai¬ 
lure to even provide an 
accurate list of the dissi¬ 
dents in the party during 
the Janata Dai crisis. 



R«P. Joshi: losing out to 
M»K. Nara yan 

Joshi's loss was MvK. 
Narayan's gain. The former 
IB director, now appointed 
chairman of the joint com¬ 
mittee (intelligence), had 
been relegated to the sha¬ 
dow's by the Raja’s regime. 
But with Joshi out of 
favour. Narayan has been 
resurrected somewhat 

Much to the chagrin of 
the Joshi camp, which now 
goes around saying that the 
man (Narayan) who had 
mined Rajiv will now des¬ 
troy the Raja. 

Not that VP needs much 
help in that connection, the 
way he has been going of 
late. 

Sorry, no room! 

Raja's media re- 
lations just seem to 
get from bad to worse, de- 
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IILARD AT KARNATAKA BHA VAN 

Everytime Rajiv Gandhi opens 
his mouth, R.K. Dhawan puts 
his foot into it. 

A PRO-VEERENORA PAUL MP ON 
DHAWAN’S ROLE IN GETTING THE 
KARNATAKA CM FIRED 


f 


spite the well-meaning 
efforts of Prem Shankar 
Jha. 

First, V.P. Singh was pil¬ 
loried by almost every ma¬ 
jor newspaper in the coun¬ 
try for his blatant and irres¬ 
ponsible castcism, vis^a-vis 
Kis stand on the Mandat 
recommendations. And 
now, his insen.sitivc hand¬ 
ling of the Delhi press corps 
has alienated journalists 
even further. 

Weeks before the PM’s 
Patna rally, his media 
advisers had informed the 
journos in the capital that 
they would be given a free 
ride to the venue to facili¬ 
tate their covering the 
event. 

But the night before the 
flight was to take off, all the 
mcdiamen were called to 
be told that since too many 


ministers had opted to 
accompany the Raja, there 
was no room for them in 
the aircraft. Only the offi¬ 
cial news agencies would go 
along with the Prime 
Minister, 

The rising son 

The last time the 

Raja and the Tau 
made a deal of sorts, it 
revolved around Om Pra- 
kash Chautula. Now, it 
appears that Ranjit Singh, 
the Chaudbary’s other son, 
may have replaced his 
father in the power stakes. 

Delhi gossip has it that 
V.P. Singh intends to win 
over Devi Lai by accommo¬ 
dating Ranjit Singh in the 
council of ministers. And 
that the dinner meeting the 
Tau attended at the Prime 




BAROMETER 


How the Raja’s advisers rate 

Sharad Yadav: The new strongmai. of the Janata Dal. 
Everytime VP is depressed. Yadav bucks him up with a 
hefty dose of 03C rhetoric. 



CuS 


Ram VUaa Paawan: Not so much an adviser as a 
cheerleader. The Raja needs him to keep his potential 
Scheduled Caste constituency intact. 


Vlfiod Panda: Less important than he used to be now 
that V.P. Singh has transformed himself into the Raja of 
'Mandai. Still important in administrative matters though. 


O 


Arun NahriK Disapproves heartily of Mandat. And so 
his faction sees no point in helping VP cope with the 
crisis. Is back to travelling abroad on a regular basis. 


Q 


Tha €xfi^§§ Mbby: Not the monolith that people, 
think it is. Afun Shourie is viciously anti-VP, but S?> 
Qurumurthy is more sympathetic. Nevertheless., ths 
Raia feels let down by his favourite newspaper, 



VJP. 
wimina 

Minister's residenbe was 
devoted in the mo$jt part to 
gettinjg the details ri|^t. . 

Insiders also maintain 
that the Raja is trying to 
convince his former deputy 
to withdraw his resignation 
from the Lok Sabha. At 
present. La) doesn’t appear 
inclined to go for a com¬ 
promise, but if Ranjit does 
make it to the Union minis¬ 
try, he might just change 
his mind. 

Hotel intrigues 

Wifi In one of his numer- 
ous press briefings 
wnen the Janata Dal crisis 
was at its height, party 
general secretary Jaipal 
Reddy announcea grandly 
that it would^ take more 
than conspiracies hatched 
in the Ashoka Hotel to 
depose V.P. ^ngh. 

Guess.who wias staying in 
the Ashoka at ttijit time? 

None other tbaluJavant 
Malhoutra, treasurer or the. 
Janata Party. , . 

Malhoutra's room in the 
ITDC hotel was, appareiit> 
ly. the haunt of suefa disStr 
dent leaders ,es .Chantfa^a. ' 
Shekhar and Oni.'Prakajilt‘ 
Chautala, w.ttli 
maverick Or Sjii^if^tljaiQ^ 
'Swamy perfohti% rd^. 
ofpostm^n, relaying 
sages from tK?'; 
party to Chah^' ^; 
and vice versa. Irat. dm 
rhe flurry df 8i0$yi|y. iff 
rebel ramp, Bb^g. 


•umAV 81-47Oal0Mr tgga 
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The BJP pulls the plug on V.P. Singh 
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The dancing 
sensation 


T he cover story on 
Mcidhun Dixit (Ek. 
do, queen, 7- -13 October) 
was a refreshing change. 
Madhuri looks startlingly 
different. And her per¬ 
formances in Ram Liikhan, 
Tezaab and Dd were de¬ 
finitely above average. Slfe 
has been cautious enough 
to judiciously mix commer¬ 
cial appeal wiih her acting 
ability. 

Madhuri's biggest advan¬ 
tage IS that she looks very 
much a woman of flesh and 
blood and success has not 
gone to her head. In to¬ 
day’s world of showbiz, one 
has to compromise a lot. 

So, Madhuri has to put in 
memorable performances 
in order to carve a niche for 
herself in this highly com¬ 
petitive market. 

Chiraniib Haidar, New Delhi 



■ The write-up on Madhuri 
Dixit was simply superb. In 
fact. Madhuri, the glamour 
girl of Indian cinema, is a 
judicious blend of the beau¬ 
ty of Madhubala, the inno¬ 
cence of Jaya Bachchan, 
serenity of Waheeda Reh- 
man and the seasuousness 
of Dimple. Her ability to 
evoke emotions speaks 
volumes of her natural ta¬ 
lent, Her pert^ ph^ 
enjj^nccs heijMKtrij^ 
presence on tn^ilver'l 
screen. She also has the 
added^vantage of being 
Ihe door. 

Sn^^^ed her way into 
ihe millions in 


Tezaab and people went 
crazy listening to the Ek do 
teen number. In DU, she 
has beautifully characte¬ 
rised the role of a college 
gill and also a woman total¬ 
ly dedicated and obses.sed 
with her husband's love. 
Though she now faces 
tough competition, she still 
reigns supreme, and seems 
all set to pip Sridevi to the 
post. 

Shubhendu Mohanty, 
Bhubaneswar (Orissa) 

■ It was a real pleasure 
going through the cover 
story on Madhuri Dixit. 

She is undoubtedly a gifted 
star with a bright future 
ahead of her. It seems that 
she is quite balanced and 
she has proved her versatil¬ 
ity in many films ranging 
from Tezaab, Ram Lakhan 
to DU. She should now 
concentrate on doing 
meaningful films instead of 
the regular dance and dis¬ 
appear ones. 

5. Hussain, DIbrugarh (Assam) 


her film career. 

She may not have the 
oomph of Sridevi but she 
has a classical dimension 
which Sridevi lacks. Her 
ability to infuse realism into 
every sequence is her forte. 
And with DiTs phenomenal 
success, she has established 
herself as a star performer. 
Shashank Shekhar, Meerut 
(Uttar Pradesh) 

■ I he article on Madhuri 
was really got>d and enter¬ 
taining. there is no doubt 
abc'ut her acting talents and 
histrionics. But since she 
has alreadv established her¬ 
self in the tops>-turvy tinsel 
world, she should now con¬ 
centrate on choosing roles 
which give her the scope to 
portray her acting prowess, 
rhis will help her to prove 
her versatility both as a 
commercial artist and as an 
actress m the true sense. 

J. Sarkar, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 

■ The Ek do teen girl has 
definitely made a mark in 



Madhuri Dixit: the reigning alar 


■ Madhuri has come a long 
way since her Hifazat days 
to establish herself as the 
numero uno among the pre¬ 
sent crop of Hindi 
heroines. Her sincerity, re¬ 
markable talent and profes¬ 
sional approach have set 
her on the road lo success. 

It was Madhuri’s rendering 
of the Ek do teen number 
that exposed her acting ta¬ 
lent in such ample measure 
which really did wonders to 


Hindi cinema with her 
pleasing looks, attractive fi¬ 
gure and dancing talent. In 
Madras, Tezaab ran for 
several successful weeks 
mainly due to Madhuri’s 
scintillating performance. 

It was her dancing which 
captured the hearts of the 
cine-goers. Undoubtedly, 
Madhuri is all set to be¬ 
come the queen. 

JayanthySubimnmnlam, Madras 
framllNadu) 


Business sense 


A bid Hussain’s inter¬ 
view CIndia needs the 
US*\ 16—22 September) 
was like a whiff of fresh air. 
His remark, ‘in order to 
enrich the poor we don’t 
have lo impoverish the 
rich. And in order to 
strengthen the weak we 
don’t have to weaken the 



Hussain: plain-speaking 

strong”, should be repeated 
over and over again for our 
policy-makers to see its wis¬ 
dom. For 40 years. Con¬ 
gress leaders have suc¬ 
ceeded in just doing the 
opposite by making the 
poor poorer and the rich 
richer. At least, let us give 
V.P. Singh a fair chance. 

But Abid Hussain, in his 
otherwise lucid answers, 
strikes a discordant note 
when he says, “That is 
where a state will con¬ 
tinuously have to come in 
to see that private profit 
does not harm social be¬ 
nefit.” Does this not pro¬ 
vide the garb to the govern¬ 
ment to do what it has been 
doing so far? The right 
thing would be that the pri¬ 
vate profits should be chan¬ 
nelised to do social good. 
Of course, befriending 
USA would do India a lot 
of good. A little less of ego¬ 
ism in us will certainly re¬ 
pair our relationship with 
the great country. 
n, Singh, NawDalhl 
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Wrong policy 

T he special report. The 
siege of Jaffna (23—29 
September), vividly de¬ 
scribes the prevailing situa¬ 
tion in ^lorthem Sri Lanka. 
There is a tragic human 
problem on the island and 
India should not stand by 
watching idly. The time has 
come for India to take a 
diplomatic step and help 
bring about a peaceful re¬ 
conciliation in Sri Lanka. 


4. Uccoe So/wj 
TMruveneneni 


lyoin, 

ihapurmn 


(Kerala) 


Tarnished 

image 


T he special report (A 
dangerous place, 2—8 
September) shocked every¬ 
body. Ruled by the Marx¬ 
ists, West Bengal had a 



JyotiBaMi:lotlngliolcl7 

relatively clean record as 
far as state administration 
was concerned. It is time 
chief minister Jyoti Basu 
did some soul-searching 
and toned up his adminis¬ 
tration. 

K.V, Rafagopalan, Mariraa (Tamil 
Nadu) 


Dividing the 


T he cover story (Caste 
war, 16—-22 Septem¬ 
ber) reveals an hitherto un¬ 
known aspect of V.P. 



Anti-reaervationifttg cni the rampage: hut VP is unmoved 


Singh’s character : his 
spinelessness. At a time 
when children are dying on 
the streets of India every 
day, when public property 
worth crores are being des¬ 
troyed, the Prime Minister 
remains unmoved, busy 
framing his arbitrary poli¬ 
cies. It is time he realises 
that an empire can’t be 
built on the tombstone of 
the nation’s youth or by di¬ 
viding the people along 
caste lines. 

RM VaawanI, Bombay 
(Maharaahtra) 

Speaking out 

. zharuddin’s views in 
kthe article, lt*s not 


cricket (16—22 Septem¬ 
ber) were precisely to the 
point. Ever since Bishen 
Singh Bcdi took over as 
manager of the Indian 
cricket team, his attitude 
towards the players 
attracted considerable cri¬ 
ticism. Moreover, his ill- 
timed comments on former 
Indian skipper Sunil Gavas¬ 
kar put Bedi in the thick of 
a controversy. Therefore, if 
was not unusual for Azhar- 
uddin to have demanded 
the abolition of the post of 
the cricket manager. It is 
now up to the BCCT to sort 
out things if it wants to get 
a better performance from 
Azhar and his men. 

0. MIthyananda Rao, Takpur 
(Aaaam) 


Azhar (Ml) and BedI: parting of ways 



storiesi 




I am happy to be able to 
reassure Mani Shankar 
Aiyar (whose remark about 
potshots being taken at per¬ 
sonalities amused me in this 
context) that I did not pass 
any story on the Haksar re¬ 
port either under or over 
the table to anyone (Cwf- 
lure vulturesf 12—IS Au¬ 
gust). But why has he over¬ 
looked the fact that The 
Hindu carried a story on 
the Haksar report from its 
special correspondent in 
Delhi on 24.7. ’90, one day 
before Anjali Puri’s story in 
the Indian Express? 

K. V, Ramanathan, raaldant 
aditor, Indian Expraaa, tiadraa 
(TamItMadu) 


Not the final 
verdict 



Ameeta: Is the tiwumi inmr? 

I f one were to go by the 
court verdict (AcquittedL 
7—-13 October), then the 
agony of Ameeta Modi, 
wife of the slain Syed Modi, 
is over. But if one considers 
the human angle of the inci¬ 
dent, then her trauma has 
not ended. For, whatever 
the court might say, it is 
clear that Ameeta was de¬ 
finitely having an extra¬ 
marital affair with Sanjay 
Singh and was in a way re- 
sposible for the death of 
her husband. Ameeta Modi 
does not deserve any sym¬ 
pathy. 

rMWV jwNVIHiBrf fWHr 
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Today s aew bieed of engifies 
demand a lot more from engine oils 
Petsil GMO has the highest 
performance rating amongst 
engine oils m ttie country Don t risk 
your car to an ordinary engine oil 
Insist on Potsil GMO 

Available in convenient packs of 
5, 2 h and 1 Itr,, at Petrosil s stockists 












GOSSIP SWEET AND SOUR 


KHUSHWANT SINGH 


City characters 


eccentric characters 

lllillllHili^^ these 

are remembered by generations to 
come. Strangely enough, it is beggars 
and hawkers who pass into local 
legend more than the rich and the 
distinguished. When I recall my youn¬ 
ger days in Delhi, it is not upper class 
dandies or whoremongers that come 
to mind but the colourful beggars who 
came to the door for alms or hawkers 
selling chana jor garam or peytee kee 
harfee. One regular visitor to our 
home was a large, swarthy, grey- 
bearded xMuslirn draped in saffron 
robes from neck to ankle. In a melo¬ 
dious voice he chanted, "Aareyfaarey! 
teyrey bacchon kee khuir maangey 
Jamna Fakeer." My grandmother 
toppled a katora full of flour in his 
jhola. Then there was an elderly Ra¬ 
jasthani woman dressed in white and 
apparently from a gi>od family. She 
sang a couplet ending with ""uiiatih 
banaa do pakka".S \\q was raising 
money to have a brick-lincd pond in 
her desert village. She was alw'ays 
invited in, asked how the pond project 
was going on and given five rupees. 
Both the Jamna Fakeer and the pond 
lady must have died a long time ago 
but their memories haunt me. 

Glasgow has had its poor eccentrics 
who are remembered to this day. 
Dorothy Whitaker has been able to 
dig out the past of 14 of them and 
reconstructed their pictures from 
accounts that have come down in Auld 
Hawkie and other Glasgow Charac¬ 
ters, “Society has always had to deal as 
It thought best with those poor unfor¬ 
tunates whose physical or mental dis¬ 
abilities rendered them incapable of 
earning a living by ordinary means," 
she writes. And continues, “A few of 
them, very few, however, refused to 
become anonymous, refused to relin- 

3 uish their individualities—and in 
oing so earned the sobriquet of 
'characters' ...Their names and 
careers have come down to us, those 
defiant non-conformists with whom 
even Bailies and grand city magnates 
were not ashamed to indulge in verbal 
sword-play and whose sayings and 
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actions amused and still amuse the 
citizens." 

Glasgow’s list of characters begin 
with “Blind Alick". Alexander Mac¬ 
donald born in 1771, lost his vision 
due to small pox but became a popular 
fiddler playing in the streets and at 
weddings. Dwarfish, dressed in rags 
and usually drunk but remembered in 
ballads to this day. 

The most famous of Glasgow’s char¬ 
acters was William Cameron / re¬ 
named by himself as Auld 1 lawkic. I le 
had only one leg but a loud preacher’s 
voice and went about in his rags 
preaching fiery sermons on the fate of 
evil-doers. He has been described as 
one of the greatest and wittiest beg¬ 
gars that ever infested the streets of 
Glasgow. He published a book. The 
Prophecies of Hawie, A Cow. He died 
in 1851 and is the subject of a biogra¬ 
phy published in 1888. 

Glasgow still has a few colourful 
beggars who might be recognised as 
characters. One I saw on the steps of 
the Central Station. She was a fat, old 
blind woman with silver white hair and 
her white cane. She sat on the ground 
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Strangely enough, it is 
beggars and hawkers 
who pass into local 
legend more than the 
rich and the 
distinguished 
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swilling beer and throwing crumbs of 
bread to flocks of pigeons which sur¬ 
rounded her. Also sang lustily in a 
most unmdodious voice. If anyone 
leased her by calling her "hey granny", 
she broke into a torrent of abuse, “git 
goin you bloody mi;iher tuckin bas¬ 
tard! ril spit on yer behookic (back- 
.side)". 

I ran into one man who is bound to 
find his name among Glasgow’s char¬ 
acters. By no means a beggar but a 
reasonably prosperous shopkeeper. 
He is a sarJarji in his forties. Eiarly 
one morning, as I stepped out of my 
hotel to get the morning papers,*! 
couldn’t believe my eyes when I saw a 
blue turbanned Sikh in yellow shirt, 
kuccha. sneakers, a kirpan slung on 
his side jogging along at some speed 
with his pedigreed Alsatian dog fol¬ 
lowing on his heels. I saw him enter 
the news vendor’s shop. As I entered 
he greeted me with a loud “ Wah guru 
jeeka Khalsa, wah Guru jee ki Fateh." 

I replied meekly with a “.Vur Sri Akal.*' 
He collected his paper, gave the paper 
vendor blessings of the .Sacchey Pad¬ 
shah and was off hurtling down the 
road with his German Shepherd. “He 
is an ardent jogger," said the shop¬ 
keeper to me. “He does his ten-mile 
run every morning. He runs in the city 
marathons every year and is always 
among the first five. With his turban, 
beard and kirpan. everyone recognises 
him. And likes him because he exudes 
cheer and goodwill. Always full of 
blessings of the Sachhey Padshah/' I 
discovered his identity from Sewa 
Singh Kohli. He has been teaching 
mathematics in a Glasgow school for 
20 years and there he is known as 
Master Ajit Singh. His wife, .sons and 
daughter live in Bradford. He spends 
all his .spare time doing service in one 
or the other of Glasgow’s four gurud- 
waras. Whatever he saves he sends to 
Bhagat Puran Singh’s pingalwara (lep- 
rasarium) in Amritsar. 

Fhe next morning I went to check 
up with the news vendor. “No", he 
said. “The man you met here is not 
Master Ajit Singh. Ajit is unwell. This 
man is Amreek Singh, he runs a 
grocery shop. Also jogs every day and 
runs in the marathon." 

So there are two .sardars who will go 
down in the Glasgow book of record 
as characters: • 











Long-term 
Capital Gains 
from land, 
buildings, 
shares, 
securities, 
jewellery, etc? 


Buy NHB 9% Capital Bonds. It offers 100% 
tax exemption plus handsome returns. 

Tax exemption plus growth. NHB 9% Capital Bunds have 
benefits in store for you - and your capital, 

• Your investment earns 9% per annum payable on a 
six-montltly basis. 

• Or, you can opt for admcc payment of interest at the rate 
of 9% per annum for the full period of 3 years on a 
discounted basis, at the rate of Rs. 240 per Rs. 1000 invc*sted, 

payable 3 months from the dare of 
inve.stment. This takes into account the 
interest for tlie intervening peritxl 
of 3 montlts in full - so, 
you do not lose interest 
even for a single day. 

• F..\emption from 
Capital Gains Tax C.'S 
54F of the Income Tax 
Act, 1961 
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• No deduction of t:i.\ at 
M)urce on the inieresr earneel. 

• Exemption up to Rs. 5 lakhs from 
Tax ll'S S( l)(xvie) read with 
5( 1 A) ofihe VC'ealth Tax Act, 19S“^ along 
with other eligible assets 

• Exemption of interest U, S BOl, of the Income Tax Act, 1%1. 

• Remittance charges l:iorne by NMB. 

• Available at par throughout the year at more than 130 
outlets all over the country'. 

•’With NHB 9-^0 Capital Bonds, you ha\e this added 
satisfaction-your investment will contribute to the 
betterment of housing in the country. 

Application forms available and accqned at. 

National Housing Bank •offices (Bombay & Delhi) • CANHNA offices • 
12S branches of the suf bonkers to the Issue in 51 centres: 

/Mlahat^d Bank, Bank of Moda, Canara Bank, 

Citibank (Sakhar Bhavan, Bombay), Punjab National Bank 
and Vysya Hank Ltd. 

Managers to the issue: Canbank Financial Services Limited 


r+TMTIONAL HOUSING BANK 

I— II —I (Wholly owned by the Reserve Bank of India) 
Opening New Ooois On the Home Front 

Bombay life Building, 3 kI floor. 45 Veer Nariman Road, Bombay 400 025. 

^ floor, Hindustan Tunes House. 18 20. Kastuiba Gandhi Maig. New Delhi 110 001. 
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SuBODH Kant Sahay, 
minister of state f6r home 

■ Wecanttoptherofft 
>flDa if wewanttnif we do 
not want (My Moo^blied. 

SyBD ABDULtA 8 ||tmHA|a, • 

tdli^iiapn4(ba^^ . 
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■ There is some change 
in the Prime Minister’s, 
attitude. He listened, to all 
Ih^tosa y. , 
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Pfi^mmtet^s residence 
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controlled 

price rife. 
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on his relations widi Ri^tt'[ 
Gandhi 

■ Totidkofasuccewn^' 1 . 
to Usha is not possible. 

You wilt need rive 
sttocessois fat the five • 
disdidinessbewas 
'Chanyiionht. 

O.M. Nambiah, Pv.T., 
l^ia'scoaek ,:A:'- 

■ One song canriotpeA si 
film ritfouipi. Ek do iedfi^'^\ 
didn’t do that nor co^.: >'' 
theSeflea hniHsi^, V‘ 

' MApHumDtmtt^n^^ 
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COUNTERVIEW 


VIN'OO MCHTA 



BJP vs Rest of India 


Andy in the battle, the Mandal report and V.P. Singh will be 

automatic casualties 


instruct 

wrong will soon 

and the wise one 
leaves enough escape routes in his 
manuscript so that he can beat a hasty 
retreat. A luminary pundit, who wrote 
reams of praise for the Emergency, 
when confronted with the uncomfort¬ 
able fact keeps insisting that if you 
read para 9 line 5 of his article in X 
publication you will discover with 
what vigour he had opposed Indira 
Gandhi's “bitter medicine" to the 
nation. 

Without claiming any prizes for 
candour, 1 at least must confess to 
being utterly and totally wrong in my 
analysis of Lai Krishna Advani and 
the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP). In 
these very columns I had argued that 
while Mr Advani and his party will 
make much theatre out of the Ram 
Janmabhoomi/Babri Masjid con¬ 
troversy, they will baulk when it com¬ 
es to a final confrontation. And if the 
BJP had second thoughts about the 
wisdom of pursuing 30 October as a 
do-or-die date, the Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad (VHP) would also cave in, 
finding the larger national interest' a 
convenient alibi. All the government 
had to do, 1 argued, was to stand firm 
on its original commitment favouring 
either a mutually acceptable settle¬ 
ment or the court's verdict. 

With Diwali crackers bursting all 
around, the BJP president has ex¬ 
ploded his own time-bomb, one which 
unequivocally sets him and his party 
on a collision course with all responsi¬ 
ble thinking in the country. While 
Rajiv Gandhi played his characteristic 
cat-and-mouse game with thx all-party 
conference in Delhi, the Congress 
position on the temple/mosque dis¬ 
pute is no different from that of the 
National Front government. (I suspect 


Mr Gandhi is sitting back for a while 
and enjoying seeing V.P. Singh stew 
in the Janmabhoomi juice). Thus, 
with 21 recognised political parties 
behind the government, it is BJP vs 
Rest of India. Mr Advani is going for 
broke, and I can forward no rational 
explanation why he has taken such an 
enormous gamble—one in which 
chances for success are extremely 
slim. 

The gamble becomes even more 
inexplicable when you consider that at 
the very top the BJP is made up of 
inveterate non-gamblers, prudent, 
thrifty, calculating men who think well 
into the next century and are not given 
to hankering after c(>nsolation prizes. 
Why, one may then ask, have they 
boxed themselves into a position from 
where movement is impossible? After 
having arrested 5,500 BJP and VHP 
activists in Uttar Pradesh, Mulayam 
Singh Yadav can hardly back down, 
while V.P. Singh has at last found an 
issue on which dithering and back¬ 
tracking are not required. 

Moreover, the dramatic, even inso¬ 
lent. manner in which Mr Advani has 


posed the challenge leaves no option 
for the beleaguered Prime Minister 
but to arrest the BJP president the 
moment his rath sets wheels in Uttar 
Pradesh. I notice that the responsibil¬ 
ity for communicating to the President 
that the BJP has withdrawn support 
for the V.P. Singh-led minority gov¬ 
ernment has been left to Atal Behari 
Vajpayee. We must therefore con¬ 
clude that he is a major player in this 
nasty adventurism. Subramaniam 
Swamy maintains: “When it comes to 
the crunch Vajpayee is a coward.” 
Sadly, Atalji is lending substance to 
that charge. 

Miracles, especially when such for¬ 
midable gods are being placated, 
should not be ruled out, but at this late 
stage I cannot see the courts or hastily- 
stitched formulas obliging. At any 
rate, Mr Advani has now categorically 
rejected the jurisdiction of the Allaha¬ 
bad High Court (the fact that he and 
Vajpayee all of three weeks ago in¬ 
itialed a resolution, under the aegis of 
the National Integration Council, 
agreeing to abide by the court's ver¬ 
dict is presumably history) and solu- 



With Diwali crackers bursting all around, L.K. Advanf exploded his own 
time-bomb, one which unequivocally sets him and his party on a collision 
course with all responsible thinking in the country 
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tions like the one put forward by 
Mahant Avaidyanath which avoid de¬ 
molition of the mosque are unaccept¬ 
able to the BJP. Only the '‘relocation 
of the structure*' will satisfy L.K. 
Advani. 

1 can forward just one explanation 
for the course the BJP has charted 
out. Mr Advani has been so beguiled 
by the “tremendous response" to his 
rath yatra that he feels his party has 
finally found an instrument to coutcr- 
act the lavages of Mandal and re¬ 
establish the primacy of Hindutva. 
Admittedly, the crowds that have 
greeted Advani since he embarked on 
his historic journey have been 
tremendous. Tlie piety in which the 
yatra has been bathed has given it a 
fervour which, on superficial examina¬ 
tion, combines religiosity with some 
vague feeling that Hindu honour is 
being reasserted. Nevertheless, what¬ 
ever the mood and the motivation of 
the multitudes, Mr Advani is too 
seasoned a politician to fall for the 
crowd gambit. 

He has only to look around him to 
observe that another shifty customei 
(Rajiv Gandhi) on a yatra not unlike 
his own is also drawing phenomenal 
numbers. Which proves? Yesterday I 
got a call from a friend in Lucknow 
breathless with excitement over the 
anti-communal rallies staged in va¬ 
rious parts of UP by Mulayam Singh 
Yadav. It seems lakhs upon lakhs of 
people of all denominations and 
creeds sat patiently listening to pleas 


for communal harmony, restraint and, 
finally, resolve. Moral: the easiest 
thing in India is to gather people. 

Mr Advani should know better than 
anyone else that crowds do not neces¬ 
sarily translate into votes. Two exam¬ 
ples from the not too distant past 
should refresh the BJP president's 
nniKIhory. In 1987, Mr Rajiv Gandhi's 
election meetings in West Bengal were 
so well attended that his acolytes 
predicted the Bay of Bengal for Jyoti 
Basu and the CPI(M) in the Assembly 
elections. More recently, in Tamil 
Nadu, after the death of MGR, the 
equation between crowds and votes 
did not materialise for the Congress, 
even though Rajiv got the kind of 
throngs his mother would have been 
proud of. Surely, Mr Advani cannot 
be a victim of this fallacy? 

What Mr Advani has bequeathed to 
the nation is a general election some¬ 
time in March or April ‘91. Since the 
BJP has declared that under no cir¬ 
cumstances will it support the Con¬ 
gress, and since neither the Janata Dal 
or the Congress can cobble together a 
working majority. President Venk- 
ataraman will have to dissolve Parlia¬ 
ment with V.P. Singh as caretaker 
Prime Minister in the interim period. 
The BJP leader seemed fully prepared 
for this eventuality because along with 
his threat to withdraw support, he said 
defiantly: “Let there be a mid-term 
poll.” 

Famous last words? Just under a 
year ago, the BJP won 88 seats to 


Parliament, an all-time record and a 
substantial improvement on its 1984 
tally of two. Madhya Pradesh, Rajas¬ 
than, Gujarat, Maharashtra and Bihar 
provided the best pickings for the 
party. However, in most of these 
states there were seat adjustments 
which enabled straight fights—a situa¬ 
tion not likely in today's scenario. 
Indeed, the BJP will be presented to 
the nation as the single villain which 
cut short India's second experiment 
with a non-Congress government at 
the Centre. Subsequently, three or 
four-cornered contests, which have 
traditionally favoured the Congress, 
will become inevitable. 

Whatever enthusiasm L.K. Adva- 
ni's rath yatra may have evoked 
among the Hindus, in north India at 
least Mandal will have its impact. V.P. 
Singh will go around the cow belt 
shouting that the upper/intermediate 
castes have stabbed him in the front 
because he was committed to the 
Other Backward Castes (OBC). As a 
result, the BJP will enter the election 
without benefit of straight contests 
and the sword of Mandal hovering 
menacingly. In the circumstances, I 
would be most surprised if Mr Adva- 
ni’s party retained even half its 
stren^h in the Lok Sabha. 

It is a devious thought, but could 
the BJP have deliberately Oieated this 
crisis simply to get rid of Mandal, in 
which case V.P. Singh would be an 
automatic casualty? Rajiv Gandhi’s 
Congress, recipient of 42 per cent of 
the national vote last time around, has 
only to hang on to its 1989 support 
base to win a clear majority in the 
emerging scenario. To ensure that 
victory, a sacrifice of 50*odd seats in 
Parliament for five years is not too 
high a price to pay if the BJP's 
principal demon (Mandal) is removed 
from the national agenda—something 
Rajiv Gandhi is guaranteed to do on 
assuming power. 

Meanwhile, Mr Gandhi's incredible 
run of good luck continues. Despite 
his manifest and numerous deficien¬ 
cies as a leader, he seems destined to 
preside over our destinies. Not only 
was he bom with a golden spoon in his 
mouth, but the gods look benignly on 
him. They don’t on V.P. Singh. He is 
smart, sincere, capable, relatively 
honest, but nothing goes right for him. 
His failure has tragic dimensions. Poli¬ 
tics, alas, is a cruel game in which 
losers, however attractive, can oper- 
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Lite Advani. another sNfty customer, Rajiv Gandhi,is also on a yatra 
around the country. And he too is drawing phenomenal numbers. But 
crowds do not necessarily translate into votes 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


Enter 

Bangarappa 


The new Karnataka CM has his work‘ d" 
cut out for him 


T he ten days of nerve- 
wracking political uncer¬ 
tainty in Karnataka may 
have ended with the revoca¬ 
tion of President’s Rule and 
the swearing-in of a new Congress 
chief minister. But S. Bangarappa— 
despite the apparent support <^f the 
majority of MLAs—is likely to have 
his work cut out tor him. 

Although the ambitious backward 
class leader may have every reason to 
be delighted with his ascension (“lam 
very happy. Why shouldn't I be?” he 
told Si'NOAv), Fiangarappa’s term 
could well be marked by many diffi¬ 
culties. 

For one, he inherits a state that was 
ruled by Veeicndra Patil who, 
although non-descript and unenigma- 
tic, provided a stable and efficient 
administration. Patil may have had his 
share of detractors, but he was able— 
and that too in the face of orchestrated 
attempts by the high command to 
foment trouble—to contain dissi- 
dence in what is a notoriously divided 
state Congress party. 

If Bangarappa is likely to have more 
difficulty in keeping his flock together, 
it is because his relations with most 
senior partymen are already very 
strained. His infamous temper and his 
tendency to be caustic and scathing 
have contributed in large measure to 
this state of affairs. Although he has 
tried hard to mend fences after be¬ 
coming chief minister, there are few 
Congress state leaders—whether K.H. 
Patil, Veerappa Moily or Ja^iiyrdhan 
Poojary—who do not have .iierious 
reservations about him. Even Gundu 
Rao—who was forced by the high 
command to withdraw his claim and 
back Bangarappa for the post—is no 
friend. In the late SeventicBaogar- 
appa, who was a minister in Gundu 
Rao*s Cabinet, held him guilty (on a 
staggering 60 counts) of maladminis¬ 
tration and inefficiency before quitting 


the Congress and forming his own 
party. 

riial not eveiyone was happy with 
his nomination was evident when stale 
heavyweight Veerappa Moily was ab¬ 
sent at Bangurappa's swearing-in. 
Moily, who fancied himself as the 
strongest contender, however, denies 
that he was trying to make his displea- 
siiie known by staying away. “I was 
with (central observer) G K. Moopa- 
nar at that time. Pherc are no motives 
tor my absence at the function," he 
said. 

O n the lace of it, Bangarappa’s 
backward class credentials— 
which was what perhaps tilted the 
balance in his favour—may appear as 
an advantage. But Bangarappa—un¬ 
like his former mentor Devaraj Urs - 
docs not enjoy the reputation of some¬ 
one who has worked for the down¬ 
trodden. Moreover, he presides over 
a legislature party which compri.ses as 
many as 43 Lingayats and 41 Vokkali- 
gas—the two powerful communities 
that between themselves have ruled 
Karnataka for much of the time since 
Independence. 

Although the Lingayats have lost 
Veerendra Patil (who was perhaps 
their ablest representative) and the 
Vokkaligas are badly divided among 
themselves, neither community has 
been traditionally well-disposed to an 

Ipngarappa has more to 
from his own party 
^^Pian the Opposition. As 
Patil and other 
Congress CIMs off 
Karnataka have learnt, 
the throat within is often 
more dangerous than 
the threat without 
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After many abortive 
attempts, Bangart^pa 
makes it to the top 
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‘outsider' running the state. Bangar- j 
appa may not face a threat from either i 
at the moment, but he will have to be 
cautious (and also perhaps hold his 
infamoii^’ tongue) when dealing with. . 

them. i 

The new chief minister is probably | 
aware of such problems. After being i 
sworn in, he went to embarrassing j 
lengths to make out that he will always i 
be a loyal servant of the high com¬ 
mand. I will always consult Rajiv 
Gandhi about every step I take, he 
said. Given the.polcntial dissidence he 
may have to face and the fate that his 
predecessor Veerendra Patil met, the 
abject show of subservience was 
perhaps politically expedient. 

While Bangarappa has promised to 
do all the right things—eradicaie 
poverty, improve administration, ^ 
speed up developmental work and so 
on—there are bound to be compari¬ 
sons between his rule and Patil's. One 
of the questions that has generated 
interest is how he will deal with the 
extremely well-entrcnched and often 
corrupt liquor trade in the .state. 

Patil’s term was. marked by .strong 
measures against the liquor lobby 
which won him the reputation of being 
honest and gutsy Bangarappa, 
however, has been very evasive when 
asked if he will continue with the j 
measures Patil look when chief minis- j 
ter—only adding to the suspicion that i 
he was installed at the behest of the j 
liquor lobby. If he allows the trade the 
kind of untrammelled freedom it en¬ 
joyed in R.K. Hegde’s tunc, then the 
contrast with Patil's reign will be all 
ihe more marked. 

Bangarappa ha-, less cause to worry 
about the Opposition Patil (who has 
been suspended from the party) may 
have won a great many admirers by 
standing up to Rajiv Gandhi, but 
politically, his options are limited. He 
does not enjoy the kind of support 
required to strike out on his own and 
is in any case much too ill to mount a 
challenge at the moment. He may 
choose to join the Janata Dal, but the 
stale party—now managed by S.R. 
Bommai, J.H. Wtil and Jeevaraj Alva 
—stands discredited by its perform¬ 
ance when it was last in power. 
Moreover, Bangarappa has the neces¬ 
sary majority to fend off an attack 
from this quarter. 

So, Bangarappa has more to fear 
from his own party than the Opjx)Si- 
tion. As Patil and other Congress chief 
ministers of Karnataka have learnt, 
the threat within is often more danger¬ 
ous than the threat without. • 
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FACTS ABOUT ASBES 


It's a fact that Asbestos Cement Sheets are a 
combination of 90%, cement and 10% asbestos: a natural 
fibre with 3 to 4 times the strength of steel. 

It's pie-fobricated, reody-to-use and has the od- 
vantages of both cement and asbestos 

As a matter of fact, Asbestos Cement Sheets need 
no protective coatings or treatment. Corrosive industrial 
pollutants leave them unharmed. 

It's inherently resistant to fire, heat, rain and salty 


coastal air, resulting in a long lasting product. Add to the 
long life of these sheets, higher coverage efficiency. And 
you have the most cost-effective roofing material. 

Fact IS, Asbestos Cement pipes, sheets, slates and 
shingles have been used since the turn of the century. And 
continue to be used all over the world. 

42 lakh tonnes of asbestos, a natural mineral, is 
mined around the world every year. In countries like USSR, 
Canada, Brazil and Zimbabwe Of this, India usesonly 2%. 


SUMMED UP WITH 



roS CEMENT SHEHS 



Safe to use. Rather than listen to propaganda 
put out by vested interests about Asbestos Cement Sheets, 
lis*sn to what the experts have to say. 

The normal use of Asbestos Cement poses no nsic 
to the environment or the public. 

Leading environmentalists, epidemiologists ond the 
working group of the W.H.O agree thot this mofenol 
IS safe. 

Fmally, let the study group of the Heolth und Sofety 


Executive of H M Govt of the U K cleor oH you'' doubts 
"Asbestos Cement products are somet/mes 
confused in the public mind wth asbestos insulation We 
should think it necessary, therefore, to say that we shouid 
not expect danger to arise from existing Asbestos Cement 
products, eg roofing, sheeting ondguttenng'' 

So 'f you'-e looking for the cieol roof'ng mute' ok 
you f on t do oetter then choose Asbestos Ce'’''en' Snee's 
And that's a fact 


A FEW FIGURES. 
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THi ASBESTOS CEMEHT MOOUCTS MANUTACTUBERS ASSOCIATION. 
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Gtoing to town 


Fear of terrorists is turning Punjab*s rural 
folk into urbanites 


anjit Avenue is one of the 
posher localities of Amrit¬ 
sar. Only sometimes, it 
does not seem that way. 
Visitors to the city are 
surprised when they find farmers atop 
tractors returning home in the evening 
to their bungalows in Ranjit Avenue. 
“This,” says Sarabjeet Singh, the de¬ 
puty commis-sioner of Amritsar, “ is 
because of the urbanisation of rural 
families." And, despite a general real 
estate slump in Punjab, rents in the 
area keep moving up. 

The phenomenon has been noticed 
in several cities and .small towns in 
Punjab, especially those in the vio¬ 
lence-ridden districts of Amritsar, 
Gurdaspur and Ferozepur. The 
reason: the large-scale internal migra¬ 
tion which began in Punjab around 
1986, but which has increased, thanks 
to the growing terrorist problem. 

The militants continue to use the 
rural areas as their operational bases 
and for shelter. As a corollary— 
obvious, in a way—the rich peasantry 
have become targets for extortions 
and kidnapping. As a result, the rural- 
folk are abandoing their ancestral 
behks (farmhouses) and are looking 
for safer residences in towns. 

The trend has been noticed by 
officials at the state's police head¬ 
quarters in Chandigarh.Interestingly, 
available figures show that the exodus 
out of Punjab has trailed off some¬ 
what, and a larger number of families 
are opting to migrate to urban areas in 
the state. So, say officials, as much as 
two-thirds of the movement in Punjab 
can be categorised as internal migra¬ 
tion. 

Interestingly, iigain, while 70 per 
cent of all external migrations take 
place among Hindu families, as many 
as 80 per cent of the rural families 
moving to towns are Sikhs. Says San- 
jiv Gupta, senior superintendent of 
police in Amritsar: “ Every h* use (in 
the rural areas) has become a hideout. 
The terrorists come and demand 
money, clothes, use of telephone and 
food. Tliere are allegations of rape, 
and especially, the villagers with 


grown-up daughters are slowly moving 
to towns.” 

Deputy commissioner Singh points 
out that many of the internal migrants 
were among those who had been 
contemplating a shift to towns for 
some years. “Earlier,” he says, “they 
were planning the action to improve 
their style of living, but were lethargic 
about it. Terrorism and its resultant 
insecurity became an immediate pro¬ 
vocation.” 

T ake Gohalwar, a Sikh-dominated 
village in Tarn Taran distiict. 
“Since the past one year,” says Sohan 
Singh, the sarpanch, “rich Sikh far¬ 
mers have become targets of extor¬ 
tions. They are being forced to leave 
and are mostly taking to trading in 
towns.” Dilbagh Singh, a Gohalwar 
farmer, explains that besides threats 
and extortion demands, people of 
both communities are suffering a com¬ 
plete change of lifestyle. They have 
stopped tending to fields at night— 
previously a regular practice. And in 
any case, if the villagers were not 
moving to towns they were shifting 
from their behks to the lal dora areas, 
which are really a cluster of houses in 
the centre of the village unit. 

Many farmers, says Dilbagh, work¬ 






ed in the fields throughout the day and 
returned to the lal dora area by the 
evening. Those who had already 
shifted to towns made sure they re¬ 
turned home before sunset. Many 


SawindT Singh! wW never go back to my vHfaige^ 
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Rural Punjab: changing profHa 


farmhouses had become be sirag, or 
abandoned, with terrorists using them 
as hideouts at will, **It saddens our 
hearts,” laments Dilbagh, “but people 
don't dare to return to the farmhouses 
again. And they have no resale value 
because nobody is willing to buy 
them.” 

More tales of woe, now from Ra- 
jcsh Kumar, earlier a resident of 
Boparai Kalan village in Amritsar 
district. On 7 October, 1987, his fami¬ 
ly was attacked by militants while they 
were returning home from their cloth 
shops in the village chowk. The gang- 
demanded the day’s take from the 
group. When they resisted, the mili¬ 
tants opened fire. Four of Rajesh's 
family, including an uncle and three 
cousins, were killed. 

Rajesh left Boparai Kalan after the 
13-day mourning period, never to 
return. At that time, there were 14 
Hindu families in the village. Now, 
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there are none. Rajesh and his clan 
shifted to Charhta, an industrial town 
in the outskirts of Amritsar, and took 
two shops on rent. Only his father 
attends to the business in the village, 
and returns in the evening. His inter¬ 
pretation: “Though work in the town 
is slack, it is far better than faring the 
dread every day in the village.” 

T here are many Sikhs, too, who like 
the Hindus have migrated to 
Charhta. Says Sawinder Singh, a cloth 
merchant, originaisy from Badri vil¬ 
lage in Ajanala district: “I will never 
go hack. I am not even interested in 
visiting the village I have left behind.” 

Last year, Sawinder's family re¬ 
ceived an extortion demand from the 
Bhindranwale Tiger Force of Khalis- 
tan (BTFK). The family had heard 
horror stories of families who had 
defied such demands being totally 
wiped out by the militants. Helpless, 
they paid up the Rs 50,000—in instal¬ 
ments—and then, fled to the town. 
Though there were commonplace inci¬ 
dents of violence in large towns and 


cities too, the villages were worst j 
affected. “Even today,” says Sawin- | 
der, “terrorists are moving around 
freely with automatic rifles, with no¬ 
body to stop theni. Extortions are 
increasing. Even if Khalistan is 
formed, many Sikhs like me will leave 
Punjab and go and live in Delhi.” 

What is most unfortunate is that 
with ever-increasing migrations, the 
complexion of rural Punjab is being 
transformed. As a people, the Sikhs 
are a flamboyant, aggressive lot, fond 
of—-among other things— flouting 
their wealth. All that is a thing of the 
pa.st. Rich farmers and landlords now 
conceal their income, call off celebra¬ 
tions and even take their drink behind 
locked doors. 

The movement of militants and 
frequent encounters between the 
gangs and the police have obliterated 
the peace and tranquility of the vil¬ 
lages. And ironically, though displace¬ 
ment for the villagers was something 
like an amputation, urbanisation was 
the only way out for survival. • 
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ignoring India 


New Delhi is excluded from the Cambodian peace process 


H lf only to get away 
from the subject of 
Pakistan, let us turn 
our gaze to some 
other developments 
of significance in the 
realm of internation¬ 
al relations. And 
since we have to endure what we can¬ 
not cure, let us also dispense with the 
lament about the lack of interest in 
foreign affairs because of our doleful 
absorption in the almost literally burn¬ 
ing and bloody issues of Mandal and 
mandir. 

To begin with, a word of gratitude 
to the Cambodian Prime Minister, 
Hun Sen. But for his visit to New 
Delhi no one in the corridors of power 
here would have given a moment’s 
thought to Cambodia or the vexed 
Cambodian issue, now mercifully 
nearing a solution. Hun Sen put his 
finger on the heart of the matter when 
he pleaded, courteously but pointedly, 
for a greater Indian role in smoothen- 
ing the transition in Cambodia from a 
seemingly unending war to durable 
peace. 

Indo-Chinese surely is an area 
where our stakes are very high. Time 
was when nothing of importance could 
happen without Indian participation. 
Now others are as anxious to exclude 
us from the Cambodian peace process 
as we seem to be to stay out of it. 

It would be instructive to look back 
at the story from the beginning. In 
1954, when the first Geneva confer¬ 
ence on Indo-Chinese took place, the 
Big Four—the US, the Soviet Union, 
Britain and France—had invited only 
China to join them (Dulles, of course, 
had refused to .shake hands with Zhou 
Enlai). India was not asked. But with¬ 
out standing on ceremony, Krishna 
Menon, clearly with Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s consent, invited himself to 
Geneva and worked tirelessly to veer 
the conference towards a solution In¬ 
dia could support. Since then India 
has been chairman of th^ Internation¬ 
al Control and Supervisory Commis¬ 
sion in each of the three Indo-Chinese 
states. The commissions were dysfunc¬ 
tional for long stretches of time; but 


the meaning of their continued exist¬ 
ence was crystal clear. 

By the time the second Geneva con¬ 
ference became necessary, in 1%2, to 
straighten out the mess in Laos, Indi¬ 
a’s active role was sought by all parti¬ 
cipants except China with which Indi¬ 
a’s relations were then fast deteriorat¬ 
ing. 

Then followed the long night of the 
Vietnam War and the unspeakable 
Cambodian nightmare during which a 
third of its population was butchered 
by a regime backed by both the US 
and China until only the other day. No 
one could do anything for the Cambo¬ 
dians during those terrible years. 

However, during the second half of 
the last decade the world conscience 


Hun Sen greeting Mother Teresa 

was disturbed and an international 
conference on Cambodia in Paris be¬ 
gan. India was duly invited to it. In¬ 
deed, India and Canada jointly 
chaired a committee on “control 
mechanism” for whatever transition 
arrangements might be agreed to. Ra¬ 
jiv Gandhi and his minister of state for 
external affairs, Natwar Singh, took 
commendable interest in pushing for¬ 
ward the Cambodian peace process. 

By early this year, the five perma¬ 
nent members of the UN Security 
Council had taken over the task of 
peace making in Cambodia. Their 
scheme of things, envisaging a tran¬ 
sitional UN administration in that 
country, has been accepted by the four 
warring factions though they have not 
yet been able to effect a cease-fire. 


Meanwhile, China has complicated ; 
matters by supplying tanks to its old : 
clients, the murderous Khmers 
Rouges. 

The UN-sponsored plan of the five 
permanent members (P-5) excludes 
India completely and the Janata Dal ! 
government appears to have been con- | 
tent with this. Apart from sending I 
L.L. Mehrotra, a secretary in the ex- ; 
ternal affairs ministry, to Djakarta ' 
and inviting Hun Sen to Delhi it has j 
done little. 

By comparison, the government’s ; 
record over Afghanistan is somewhat j 
reassuring. Najibullah’s recent visit to ; 
India was a useful exercise. It strong- j 
thened his position, established large- i 
ly by his own efforts, in Kabul. 


Since then, however, Pakistan— 
more specifically, the notorious Inter 
Services Intelligence (ISI)—has laun¬ 
ched a last-ditch assault on the Najib 
regime in the hope that, having belied 
earlier expectations of its overnight 
disintegration, it would fall now. A 
two-pronged attack on the Afghan 
capital is now on, and its outcome 
remains to be seen. 

The desperate Pakistani plan has 
two objectives: to topple hitherto un¬ 
beatable Najib and to replace him by 
the totally fundamentalist group of 
Peshawar-based Mujahideen, led by 
Gulbuddin Hekmatyar. The second 
part of the plan has aroused strong 
opposition from other Mujahideen 
groups in Pakistan. But the ISI has 
curtly told them to lump itor get out. 



But for Hun 
Sen’s visit to 
India, no one in 
the corridors of 
power would 
have spared a 
moment’s 
thought to the 
Cambodian 
issue 
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The unsung hero of the Indian silwer screen. It's not the young star who never made it to big 
time. It’s not the also-ran at last year’s Golden Peacock Awards. Nor is il the latest box-office flop 

It IS the film on which Indian cinema is captured. The very basis of the world's largest motion 
picture industry; Hindustan Photo Films' INDU Cine Positive Film in Colour and Black & White. And 
Cine Sound Negative Film. 

Picture this. There are over 12,000 cinema houses in the country today, with a daily attendance of 
around 1,50,00,000 — and HPF’s role becomes more than entertainment 

It sustains the Rs.1600 crore Indian film Industry. Has curtailed raw stock imports And, indirectly 
provides a livelihood to over 2,00,000 people. 

The next time you watch an Indian movie, whether It's an award-winning production or the stuff 
box-office hits are made of, remember the unsung hero. 
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Ethnic violence breaks out in Bhutan—and spills over 

into India 


A fter a long working day, 
Munna Dorji, 23, garaged 
his employer's car and 
started walking back 
home. Fie only got half 
way. The shut that killed him was fired 
by the Bhutanese army—the Indian 
Police and locals insist. ^'The attack 
was entirely unprovoked," says Prabh 
Das, the district magistrate of Jal- 
pai^ri. West Bengal. Two Indian 
civilians were killed and two injured in 
the burst of automatic fire. And the 
additional superintendent of police, 
Jalpaiguri, had a narrow escape. 

For a border area, this incident at 
Chamurchi, on the lndia-Bhut«rii bor¬ 
der, might not seem uncommon. But 
India and Bhutan have never clashed, 
and the shooting of Indian civilians 


allegedly by the Royal Bhutan Army 
(RBA) is unprecedented. Kanchi 
Dorji, 19, who had been married to 
Munna just a year ago, says her hus¬ 
band was not politically active. **He 
was just coming home," she mutters. 
Panjamaya Tamang, widow of Bud- 
dhiman Tamang, 48, also killed in the 
attack, says her husband had gone to 
the market and stopped for a paan. 
They simply happened to be at the 
wrong place at the wrong time. 

But ever since some Bhutanese of 
Nepalese origin started agitating 
against the Royal Bhutan Govern¬ 
ment, things have been wrong for the 
locals on both sides of the border. The 
agitation started in late 1988, when 
ethnic Nepalese dissidents in southern 
Bhutan rebelled against the “Bhuta- 


nisation programme" of the govern¬ 
ment. The tiny Himalayan country, 
which still boasts a well-oiled monar¬ 
chy in perfect working order, had de¬ 
cided to curb the influx of Nepalese 
immigrants, mainly from North Ben¬ 
gal and Assam. The alarming im¬ 
migration threatened to wipe out the 
last off-shoot of Tibetan ailture pre¬ 
served in the lifestyle of the Drukpas, 
the original inhabitants of Bhutan. In 
1988, King Jigme Singye Wangchuck 
ordered a new census and the imple¬ 
mentation of Driglam Namzha or the 
traditional Drukpa code of conduct. 

Rebelling against this ‘^cultural im¬ 
perialism", a section of the ethnic 
Nepalese, who constitute about 70 per 
cent of southern Bhutan, launched a 
“pro-democracy" movement to fight 
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this “violation of human rights”. The 
campaign for ethnic equality has now 
turned militant, spearheaded by three 
organisations—the Bhutan People's 
Party (BPP), the People’s Forum for 
Human Rights (PFHR) and the Stu¬ 
dent’s Union of Bhutan (SUB). The 
dissidents are camping along the bor¬ 
der, on Indian soil, sup^rted by their 
ethnic brethren in India and Nepal. 
With no clear demarcation of the tor- 
der, except at a couple of points on 
motorable roads, and half the local 
Indians earning their living in Bhutan, 
the clash seems unavoidable. 

And the Chamurchi incident is not a 
bolt from the blue. Since early this 
year, the area has been heating up 
over various minor issues. Finally, on 
23 September, to protest against the 
harassment faced by Indians across 
the border, locals blocked the road in 
front of the border check-post near 
Samchi, in Bhutan. An RBA convoy 
of 11 trucks was coming back to Sam¬ 
chi that afternoon, since roads linking 


the border towns of Bhutan loop 
through India. The ofhcer-in-charge 
(OC) of the nearest police station, 
Banarhat, rushed to the spot, received 
the memorandum from the protestors, 
and after four hours of soft-talking, 
managed to clear the blockade. 

Meanwhile, Rakhal Das Mukher- 
jee, additional SP (superintendent of 
police) of Jalpaiguri, was on his way to 
the spot, overtaking the army trucks 
to get to the OC out front. “We 
were about 4 km from the check-post, 
passing the last but one truck,” recalls 
Fatik Barman, Mukherjee's driver, 
counting from the rear. “Some boys 
let out a shout from the roadside and 
the RBA fired instantly.” Barman’s 
left eye was hurt by the splinters of a 
shattered windscreen as the bullet 
whizzed past his temple. “We have 
lodged a complaint and preserved the 
windshield as evidence,” says Jal¬ 
paiguri SP Tooshar Bhattachaiya. 

But the Bhutan government begs to 
differ. According to government 
sources, the Indian police, failing to 
control the violent mob, had fired a 
few shots. “We offered to carry out a 
joint investigation with the Indian 
police,” says a senior official. “But 
nothing came of it. We use 7.62 
calibre SLRs and 9mm pistols, where¬ 
as the Indian police use .303s. The 
reports should have been conclusive.” 

For all of last month, the Bhutan 
government has been busy denying va¬ 
rious allegations of killings. Just two 
days before the Chamurchi shooting, 
there had been a clash between the 
rebels and security forces in Chamur- 

Klng Jjgme Singye Wangchuck: 

preaching non-violence 



chi Bridge, in Samchi. A Kyodo and 
an AFP news report from Kathmandu 
put the toll at 327. Not a single shot 
had been fired, the Bhutan govern¬ 
ment countered, since the RBA and 
RBP (Royal Bhutan Police) wereunder 
strict instructions not to fire under any 
circumstances. However, hospitals in 
West Bengal host Bhutanese rebels 
uinder treatment for bullet injuries. 

According to BPP members, on 19 
September, peaceful processions 
started out from various parts of 
southern Bhutan, including Sibsu, 
Pugli, Phuntsholing, Samchi and Sam- 
rang. Tbe idea was to march to the 
district headquarters and submit de¬ 
mand petitions to the dzondags 
(equivalent to a district magistrate)'. 
One, 6,000-stroRg, marched from 
Charghari block to the Changmari 
subdivisional HQ, and on 20 Septem¬ 
ber proceeded towards the district HO 
at Samchi. It was first stopped at the 
Diana bridge, but the demonstrators 
defied orders and carried on. Howev¬ 
er, they could not cross the Chamurchi 
bridge, a few kilometres away from 
the dzondag^s office. 

The entrance of the bridge was 
blocked by an excavator, followed by 
a barricade of barbed wire. The dzon- 
dag and the police were at the other 
end of the bridge, ordering them to go 
back through a megaphone. “They • 
had SLRs pointed at us and the SP, j 
with some policemen, were half-way i 
across the bridge,” says Anand Chet- 
try, a BPP member. “They suddenly 
started firing. About ten people must 
have been shot. We just ran for our 
lives.” Bablu Taman^. 19. was on the 
excavator, scrambling to gel to the 
other side. He got hit on his left leg. 
Recently released from hospital, he is 
back in the Garganda camp, near Jal¬ 
paiguri. “Many were wounded,” he 
says. “Three were probably admitted 
to Luksan hospital and the others 
taken to Siliguri.” Bir Bahadur Galey, 
who had climbed to the top of the 
excavator, was not that lucky. 

And the Bhutan government admits 
to his killing. “They were hurling 
bombs at us,” says Lekhpak Dorji, the 
Samchi dzondag, locally known as a 
*toughy'.“Our SP and a constable were | 
badly hurt by a bomb as they I 
approached the agitators to accept I 
their demand charter. The SP fired to 
cover his retreat.” Apparently, SP 
Sonam Dhendup had fired specifically 
ten shots from an SLR at the excava¬ 
tor—^which sports seven bullet marks. 
“Three shots are unaccounted for— 
those three might have wounded or 
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Jtm Chamurchl BrMge: scene of strife 


killed three people...** suggests Dorji. 

And there are reports of police atro¬ 
cities in Sibsu, too. Shyam Pradhan, 
22, being treated in the surgical ward 
at North Bengal Medical College and 
Hospital, Siliguri, was wounded there 
on 21 September. “The police blocked 
the way in Golabazar,*' he says. “They 
charged with bayonets and shot at us. 


We ran, but there was no escape 
route—^it was a hilltop. Many fell to 
their deaths—^into the Jaldhaka River 
far below...” 

In the same ward lies Arun Rai, 16. 
“I wanted to fight against injustice,” 
he says, with bewildered eyes. Dil 
Bahadur Chhettry, 28, Deoraj 
Pradhan, 20, Sarad Rai, 20, and Karga 


Maya Gurun^, a lS*year-old gill in¬ 
jur^ inthebndge shooting, are also in 
surgical wards of the same hospital. 

Further south, on the Indo-Bhutan 
border at Jaigaon-Phimtsholing, locals 
talk of the hundreds jailed and the 
handful killed by Bhutan police. In a 
BPP camp near Khokla basti, Jaigaon, 
Om Prakash, 16, nurses his wounds. 
“The RBP arrested us and gave us 
electric shocks,'* he says. “But they let 
most of them go,” adds Meghnad 
Chhettry, 15. “Only 24 have been 
jailed.” And among them is their 
camp commander, Mahindra Rana. 
“One Indian was killed in the violent 
lathicharge,” says Binay Rai, 18. “He 
had gone to the rally because his 
brother worked in Bhutan.” 

T he Bhutan government has hand¬ 
led the charges rather ineptly. Be¬ 
ginning with the no-firing-ail-lies stand 
they passed on to a-few-shots-yes-but- 
nobody-in-hospital stand, finally gra¬ 
duating to please-open-bandages-and- 
inspect stand. “We use 

SLRs,” points out Dago Tshering, the 
deputy home minister of Bhutan. “1 
would expect the victim to be killed if 
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shot, not to lie there with a flimsy 
bandage.** 

And the government has its own 
quota of horror tales. The rebels’ 
“campaign” has claimed many vio- 
tims~not just killed, but maim^ and 
mutilated grotesquely. Starting from 
the two administrative officials in 
Gomtu, who had their heads chopped 
off on 2 June, the confirmed number 
of decapitations alone by the BPP now 
stands at six. Photos of chopped and 
burnt victims, both dead and alive, 
the police files. About 152 people 
have been kidnapped. 

Not surprisingly, people seem to be 
terrified of these rebels. Threat letters 
to administrative officials, school¬ 
teachers and ethnic Nepalese who 
don’t support the agitation, have prac¬ 
tically paralysed the little kingdom, till 
now unexposed to political violence. 
Industries, schools and even some 
offices have closed down, and de¬ 
velopment work has come to a stand¬ 
still, as all reserves and manpower are 
channelised to counter the agitation. 

In keeping with a 
statement by A.P. Mukherjee, direc¬ 
tor-general (DG) of West Bengal 



A 8011001 In Phuntsholing: The Drukpa dress is a must 


police, that the state will not allow any 
agitation against Bhutan to be laun¬ 
ched from Indian soil, the police foiled 
a 'iong march” by rebels into Bhutan 
scheduled for 26 August. But with an 
open border and the legal right of 
eve^ Bhutanese national to stay in 
India, as well as the absence of any 
directive by the Indian or Bhutanese 


governments to extradite the agita¬ 
tors, the local administration seems to 
be at a loss. Added to that is the love 
and sympathy showered upon the poli¬ 
tical refugees camping in the Dooars 
by the Indian Nepalese, lo<»l leftist 
parties and the Gorkha Liberation 
Organisation (GLO). Besides, the 
GLO is supposed to be providing the 
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rebels with arms, while an ex-CRPF 
man in the Lankapara camp, Kumar 
Thapa, is said to be giving them 
training. 

T he trouble began with the imposi¬ 
tion of Driglam Nam/ha in 1988, 
in an attempt to preserve national 
heritage. This prescribed for all Bhu¬ 
tanese nationals the Drukpa dress— 
gho (or bakku) for men and kira for 
women—the national language 
Dzonkha andgeneralty theDrukpa eti¬ 
quette. Not surprisingly, the ethnic 
Nepalese, constituting at least 30 per 
cent of Bhutan’s population, and a 
clear majority in the south, found that 
tough. Especially after Nepali was 
dropped from the school syllabus and 
Dzonkha made compulsory. The 


immigrants.” The green ID, modelled 
on the Green Card of the US, gives all 
rights to the residents except the rights 
to vote and apply for foreign scho¬ 
larships. But the rebels had started 
their agitation against the ^'racist poli¬ 
cy” of Bhutanisation and put forward 
a 13-point demand charter. Apparent¬ 
ly, in order to mobilise people the 
BPP uses both the carrot and the 
stick—^promising free land in a demo¬ 
cratic Bhutan to those who join, and a 
gory death to those who don’t. Fami¬ 
lies with no member to spare for the 
agitation have to pay a huge fine, it 
seems. Said a young agitator: 
joined because our leaders threatened 
to cut off my father’s head.” 

A rebel pamphlet compares the "far 
richer” Nepalese culture to the “cheap 


and educational facilities, the agitators 
are not accepted as true fighters for 
democracy. “Why should outsiders 
tell us to change our system of govern¬ 
ment?” retorts Dawa Tshering, the 
foreign minister. 

But the agitators are Bhutanese 
nationals, led by improV?nt former 
government officials. The^ailed lead¬ 
er,Tek Nath Rizaltwas a member of 
both the National Assembly and the 
Royal Advisory Council—the highest 
committee in the government. Ac¬ 
cused in 1988 of “falsely” informing 
the king of a probable uprising in 
southern Bhutan, he was stripped of 
his ranks and charged with inciting the 
southern Bhutanese. He fled to Nejv 
al, but was extradited and jailed in 
Thimphu. PFHR leader Gop- 



Shyam Pradhan; in 

hospital with bullet wounds 


Sabitrl Sharma: her hair 
was forcibly cut 


Om Pradhan: tortured by 
the Bhutan police 


Bablu Tamang: injured in 
the bridge shooting 


violation of dress and language codes 
could cost Rs 200 in fines. And over- 
zealous policemen, who were prom¬ 
ised half the amount, went crazy. 
“Even our grandparents were forced 
to wear the Drukpa dress...they work 
in the fields...” says Sabitri Sharma, 
17, a member of the Women’s Orga¬ 
nisation of Bhutan who is now in the 
Garganda camp, the rebel base. She 
left school and joined the movement 
after her teachers forcibly cut her hair, 
as keeping short hair 
custom. 

What put the lid on the 

new census programmei|Swthe im¬ 
migrants took to be a for their 

ouster. “But we weren’t planning to 
throw out anybiidy,” explains Dago 
Tshering, the most powerful man in 
Bhutan after the king. “We w.mted to 
issue identity cards—red ones to the 
genuine residents, who were here be¬ 
fore 1958, and green ones to later 


and concocted versions of Sino- 
Tibetan customs”. It plays or the Gor- 
kha sentiment, reminds them of their 
blood brothers in India and Nepal, 
and threatens that the “borders of the 
Gorkha state of Sikkim and adjoining 
districts of Kalimpong and Darjeeling 
can very easily be extended across the 
whole of southern Bhutan”. This 
shocking similarity to the dream of a 
Greater Nepal, born in the 18th cen¬ 
tury, makes one wonder whether this 
“fight against Drukpa cultural im¬ 
perialism” is not a fighc for Nepalese 
expansionism as well. 

And, with reason, the Drukpas 
(literally Bhutanese) guarding the last 
bastion of Buddhist Tibetan cultiWe 
after Tibet was annexed by China and 
Sikkim made a part of India, are 
alarmed by the swelling Nepalese im¬ 
migration. Regarded as economic re¬ 
fugees drawn to Bhutan by her better 
living conditions, mcluding free health 


al Sharma, BPP leader Balaram 
Poudyal, BPP president R.K. 
Budathoki, were all important govern¬ 
ment officials. And other than Rizal, 
all are now in Garganda. 

And this may well be only the be¬ 
ginning. However, in a small landlock¬ 
ed kingdom without industries or even 
newspapers (exetyt for a government- 
run weekly), wnere young men in 
Texas leathers and flashy Toyotas 
knot a cursory bakku apron-like over 
New York denims, where sleepy hill¬ 
top villagers have no concept of life 
beyond the hills, modern western con¬ 
cepts might not make total sense. And 
constitutional monarchy or democracy 
may not make any difference to the 
larger masses. Meanwhile, some 
nerves are tense, some progress stal¬ 
led and some lives lost. • 
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CONVERSATION 



‘‘The people wH decide” 

King Jigme Singye Wangchuck on the future of Bhutan. 


Hindu ethnic Nepalese, settled in 
southern Bhutan, have rebelled against 
what they call the '"cultural imperial- 
ism" of the majority Buddhist Drukpa 
community. These southern Bhutanese 
have demanded the democratisation of 
the Himalayan kingdom's political sys¬ 
tem^ It appears that the turmoil is 
about to intensify. So what is King 
Jigme Singye Wangchuck doing about 
defusing the crisis? 7 am not oppo.sed 
I to democracy/’ he told Stf.\DAY. Hut 
, he has certain conditions. E.xcerpts 
1 from the interview: 


Q: Do you feel threslened by the pro- 
democracy movement? 

A; Well, I am not opposed to demo¬ 
cracy, or to any political change, as 
long as the chan^^es arc good for Bhu¬ 
tan and her people. 1 firmly believe 
that the future of Bhutan does not lie 
in the hand of one individual, like 
myself, but in the hands of the people. 
Because we have a monarchy, people 
outside seem to feel that Bhutan has a 
feudal system of government. And 
hiding behind the veil of democracy, 
our boys across the border get away 
with all the extortions, sabotage, kid¬ 
nappings, murders and mutilation of 
bodies. 

Q: Would you hold any measures 
taken by the government responsible 
for the crisis? 

A: For many years we have tried to 
bring the southern Bhutanese into the 
mainstream—economically, socially, 
cultural]y,politically—because Bhutan 
is too small a country to be divided. 
The one nation and one people con¬ 
cept is essential for the survival of 
Bhutan. But, I am sorry to say that 
some of the things we did to imple¬ 
ment this have been unfortunate. We 
meant well, but these did not have a 
very good impact. 

Q: And now? 

A: A lot of demands have been made 
by the anti-national boys—don’t know 
whether it is fair to say *anti- 
nationid’—and they want a separate 
identity in the south. That would 
mean autonomy, which is just one step 
away from separation. Bhutan cannot 
affbrd that. 


Q: Is the agitation numerically quite 
strong? 

A: I think it is about 3(),000-strong. 
That is five per cent of our population. 
The total number of the southern 
Bhutanese would be about 25 to 30 
per cent. Bui, if five per cent of our 
population feel very strongly about 
something, I, as the King, obviously 
have to take their sentiment very 
seriously. Because I am only one indi¬ 
vidual and the views of one person are 
less important than the views of 
30,(K)f). 

Q: So, what do you plan to do? 

A; I believe that every problem—poli- 


Q: What are the conditions? 

A: Well, all the kidnapped people : 
must be released. Seamdly, the boys 
guilty of killing innocent Bhutanese | 
nationals have to be brought to jus- ! 
tice. Thirdly, all their terrorist acts 
must stop. When you have a gun 
pointed at you, it is difficult to 
actually have a dialogue in an atmos- ■ 
phere of goodwill, sincerity and trust, 

Q: Which way is the gun pointing? 
Both ways? 

A: Not both ways. I have given strict ’ 
orders to security forces not to fire , 
under any circumstances. But the boys 
across the border don't have peacehil ; 



deal, economic or social—can be re¬ 
solved through slnc.Te dialogue. 1 am 
ready for it, as long as their demands 
do not jeopardize the security and 
well-being of Bhutan. 

Q: And have you made any progress on 
starting this dialo^e? 

A: No. The situation is not conducive 
for it. There have been more than 152 
people kidnapped and the figure is 
going up. A lot of them have been 
Idlled or mutilated. Unless the condi¬ 
tions are conducive tor it, it is difficult 
tO' have a sincere dialogue. And if 1 
stait a dialogue now, they will take it 
to be a sign of weakness. 


processions, as they say. They have 
women and children in front, but at 
the back the anti-nationals in camouf¬ 
lage army uniforms come fully armed. 

Q: What do you regard to be your 
greatest disadvantage in countering 
this situation? 

A: Mainly two—one, that nothing is 
more effective than their tenor tac¬ 
tics, And second, our monarchy. Out¬ 
side people automatically feci that the j 
system must be very feudal and I 
oppressive. ! 

Q: And how do you feel about the 
monarchy? 
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A: The biggest flaw with monarchy is 
I that the king holds so much authority 
i and power not because of merit, but 
I because of birth. That means you can 
I have a good king or a bad king and 
I Bhutan’s leadership cannot be depcn- 
i dant onbii1h-*on the hope that we will 
hfive a wise, capable, benevolent king. 

The political system of Bhutan will 
never be safe in the hands of one 
individual. It must be based on a sys¬ 
tem which is strong and durable, and 
on an efficient government. 


hoc basis. We had no census. It de¬ 
finitely needs to be changed in accord¬ 
ance with the demographic distribu¬ 
tion in the districts. 

Also, our official population figure 
is 1.3 million, but actually, it is closer 
to 6,00,000. People think Bhutan de¬ 
liberately gave a wrong figure in the 
Seventies, when we joined the United 
Nations. But in truth, someone had 
told my father that if he gave a figure 
less than one million, we would not be 
taken seriously by the UN. 


alive? 

A: (Smiles.) Well, the Nepalese in 
India have always wanted their own 
Gorkha state. That’s no secret. I can 
only hope that they do not include 
southern Bhutan in that Gorkha state. 

i): Is your economic structure ready 
for democracy? 

A: Yes. Incidentally, our per capita 
income is over $400, not $150, as 
projected. It might be the highest in 
South Asia. 


Q: Before the turmoil, had you taken 
any steps to achieve this? 

A: We had. In the last two Five-year 
Plans, our top priority has been to 
decentralise power down to the zonal 
and district levels. And in 82, we 
formed the Civil Service Commission, 
controlling our 11,000 civil servants. 
Earlier, I had complete power to 
promote or demote whoever I wanted 
to.an impossible job for one person, 
j Then, in '84, I gave the Royal Advis¬ 
ory Councillors the power to report 
against the King to the Cabinet and the 
National Assembly, if they felt the 
King might harm the nation's interest. 
I have always put the national interest 
first, and will never compromise on 
that. 

Q: The rebels claim their rights of 
speech and expression are being 
curbed. 

A: That ts bogus. Thev made 13 de¬ 
mands. then nine more. Most are tin 
problems wc don’t have in Bhutan, as 
the southern Bhutanese themselves 
will tell you. 

In a nutshell, they want two 
things—democracy and a separate 
identity. The long list is cosmetic. 

j Q: But the rebels claim your people 
went about the job brutally. Like 
forcibly cutting girls’ hair... 

A: (Smiles. ) All niy wives have long 
hair. 

Q: How effective is the National 
Assembly? 

A: Quite effective, relatively. It lakes 
all the decisions and rectifies laws and 
regulations. The majority of the seats 
go to the people 

Q: 1$ the representation fair? 

A: No. I agree with our boys in the 
south that the representation is not 
fair. When my father established the 
National assembly m '54, no one had 
any idea about it and nobody wanted 
it. So, when he forced its creation, the 
seat representation was done on an ad 



If I was confident that 
it would be for the 
greater good of 
Bhutan, I would . 
actively work towards 
achieving democracy. 
Otherwise I would not 
be a patriotic 
Bhutanese national 


Q; Was that ^^meone” Indian? 

A: (Smiles). It was so many years ago, 
and 1 was away in school in England. 

Anyway, there was no scheme to 
project a larger northern Bhutanese 
figure and reduce the percentage of 
the southern Bhutanese. 


Q: Has the change to democracy in 
Nepal, changed your relationship with 
that country? 

A: Not at all. Tt is a close neighbour, 
and we will .sincerely try to maintain 
good relations. 

Q; You do nlljimticipate a sknllar 
situation in Ifiijan? 

A: The mass uprising in Nepal should 
not be taken as a case example for 
Bhutan. Here, we are talking about 
five ♦c a pessimistic 25 per cent of the 
people. A liberation movement ne^ds 
majority support. ' , ^ 

Q: Is the concept of 'Greater Nepar 


Q: And your army and police 
strength? 

A: About 5,(M)() and 1,000. 

Q: Is that sufficient? 

A: No. That is why wc are getting 
volunteers now. With the voluntary 
militia, we can withdraw the army and 
free the police. 

Q: Are you thinking of asking India for 
military support? 

A: No. This is a family problem. 

Q: What is your jail capacity? 

A: We hardly have one proper jail. 
And arresting people docs not resolve 
problems. So, when I went down to 
the south, I released 405 out of 452 
arrested there. We gave them food 
and bus fare back to their villages. 

Q: What would you expect India’s role 
to be, now? 

A: The present role is more than 
satisfactory. India has been very con¬ 
cerned and supportive. She is our 
closest friend and neighbour. We have 
received a tremendous amount of 
cooperation, goodwill and friendship. 
Also, the West Bengal government, 
too, has extended tremendous support 
and goodwill. 

Q: So much for your southern border. 
What about the northern? 

A: We are in the process of demarcat¬ 
ing it. We arc having a dialogue. 

Q: Does India have a role in the 
dialogue? 

A: No, we are talking directly to 
China. 

Q: And do you see substantial changes 
in your political system In the near 
future? 

A: We have a very unique system and 
are going through a unique period of 
great change. I think, in a few years, 
we will surprise a lot of countries. • 
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In defence of Mandai 


The controversy holds up a mirror to the nature of our society 


As a trade union- 
ist working among 
^ the informal self- 

employed artisans 
m weavers, who 

1 almost invariably 

Ap come from the 

lowest castes, one 
marvels at the 
.■ V perfectly hi)ned, 
most powerful trade union that the 
caste system of India actually is. After 
all, the protection and furtherance of 
professional interests is what trade un¬ 
ionism is all about. And with profes¬ 
sions having been given a hierarchy 


ses shows up the true nature of the 
problem. Government jobs mean, at 
best, power to make decisions and, at 
least, lifelong job security. The same 
people w’ho are crying themselves 
hoarse about merit arc those who de¬ 
cry the hahu culture where thousands 
of so-called meritorious government 
employees drink tea, cliat and listen to 
cricket commentaries. Let alone the 
poor clerks, what about the high 
priests of the civil service " the IAS 
officers? 'Fhere was a time when the 
colonial whitewash was still around, 
civil servants joined the All India Ser¬ 
vices with a sense of idealism and a 
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Anti-reservation activists: emotionally surcharged 


and a status sanctioned by religion | 
5,000 years ago, it is no wonder that ! 
even the claim to merit is being 
ardently protected by the upper 
castes. Priesthood, anointing the rul¬ 
er, administrating, keeping the 
accounts, and even plotting horo¬ 
scopes. in other words the use of the 
‘head', was their safely pr(*iected pre¬ 
rogative. The beneficiaries of this sys¬ 
tem have been so well entrenched for 
so long, that they do not understand 
the incongruity of statements like “but 
we don't practice caste, afle** all wc 
have educated our bhangis children". 

In a country where the entire orga¬ 
nised workforce is only 10 per cent 
and the rest struggle for pitiful gains in 
the unorganised sector, the furore ab¬ 
out 27 per cent of government jobs 
being allocated to the backward clas- 


spirit of service, no matter hovv feudal ! 
or mai-haap its manifestations were. | 
The emotionally surcharged stu- : 
dents who care about svicial justice in j 
their counlrv should perhaps Mop to 
ponder over this point for a moment 
and read page 2.^ of the Mandai Re- 

With professions having j 
been given a hierarchy 
and a status sanction^ 
by religion, it is no 
wonder that even the 
claim to merit is being 
ardently protected by the 
upper castes 


port which has a beaulitui cameo of ' 
tw'o young men. Mohan and I,al!u ! 
Mohan is a typical portrait of a child in ! 
any one of mir families. Lallu first c>f | 
all IS a name we laugi» at in the confer- j 
ence rooms and drawing rooms of De¬ 
lhi. but the description t>f I,aliu’s life 
and background i.s stark in its reality. 
How many more centuries must Lallu 
W'ait to become a Moihan. and arc all 
our Mohan's who haunt our fihawins, 
discotheques and corpoiatt offices all 
that perfect? If Lallu oblaiiis a degree 
and cannot find a job. he has to pull a 
rickshaw, shine shoes or become an 
autorickshaw driver Ihc agitated 
Mohans of lodciy. never created a fu¬ 
rore to imppnt; i.allu's lot. but instead | 
cleaned shoes to show the extent of > 
their misery il the Mandai Report was I 
implemented j 

Emancipated wtunen w ho see them- ! 
selves as equal and active members of 
society have no less shown the strong 
influence of caste as the single most 
dominant undercurient among all sta¬ 
tus symbols that people adhere to in 
society. Housewi\es who stir no furth¬ 
er than the neaicst market to buy j 
vcgetahIe^ or drop their children at j 
school are today vociferously throwing j 
stones at the police, along with rioting 
young men. At a mme sedate level, 
waves of senior buuaucrats ha\e final¬ 
ly coni': out cf tliL'ir ^ulmohar tree- 
lined houses in the more posh govern¬ 
ment colonies of Delhi to march w'ith 
placards against Mandai. A mighty 
trauma indeed has tinally stirred them 
from their usual worries of w here their 
next posting will be and how to set 
their recalcitrant servant boys aright. 
When 1 commented on the illogic of 
young girls raising slogans saying “We 
don't want unemployed husbands" be¬ 
cause they should be more concerned 
I about jobs for themselves and were 
indicating their caste bias by rejecting 
the possibility of marrying anyone 
from those castes who stand to benefit 
from reservations. 1 received a flood 
of mail. Some were very supportive 
but 1 was asked by others whether 
husbands should be reserved by the 
quota system too and since jobs were 
in short supply what would men do if 
women also started demanding |obs? 
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After Advanis rath yatra: chaos, 
confusion and more uncertainty 


V.P. SINGH 


I n the end, it was not Devi Lai’s 
fiery rhetoric, Chandra 
Shekhar’s bitterness or Rajiv 
Gandhi’s sneers that pulled the 
plug on Vishwanath Pratap 
Singh’s National Front government. 

>^en it came to the crunch, it was 
not the Raja’s enemies that turned on 
him, but a man he had regarded as an 
ally for the 11 months of his term. 

The mild-mannered, self-effacing 
L.K. Advani made an unlikely wreck¬ 
er. While V.P. Singh had been buffe¬ 
ted by criticism from all sides, Advani 
had held his peace. His attitude to the 
government was one of detached sup¬ 
port: each time a Bharatiya Janata 
Party (BJP) leader shot off a state¬ 
ment attacking the Prime Minister. 
Advani would hastily issue one of his 
own, moderating the hostility and 
pledging his party’s continued sup¬ 
port. 

But when the BJP de¬ 
cided with startling sud- | 
denness that it could no 
longer continue to back “ 

the Prime Minister, it | 
was Advani himself who 
was at the centre of the ^ 

crisis. At 6:30 am, on 
Tuesday, the 23rd of 
October, Advani was 
arrested at Samastipur 
in north Bihar. The BJP 
president was on the 
cow belt leg of his I 
10,000 km rath yatra, in ! ' 

support of building a I V 

temple to Ram at the ; Ml 

disputed Ram Jan- ; 
mabhoomi/ Babri Mas- : ||H 

jid site in Ayodhya. j ^ 

Also arrested was Pra 
mod Mahajaiift the vol 
ble BJP hf| frQ 
Maharashtra, Ymo is 
garded as on^t^he p 
ty*s hardjy^ct^. A 
other B^l^lead 
(among th«®C.P. 
hia, Yaduiipft^; Pandey 1 
and DinanMbf |[andeyM 
were taken ffiptody. I_ 


f' . 






The reaction was sw^ift and immedi¬ 
ate. In New Delhi, the BJP declared 
that it was withdrawing support to the 
National Front. A.B. Vajpayee, 
Advani’s predecessor as BJP presi¬ 
dent, flew into the capital from Cal¬ 
cutta and drove to Rashtrapati Bha- 
van to tell President R. Venkataraman 
that his party would no longer back 
the government in Parliament. 

Thai action landed the crisis-prone 
government with its biggest test to 
date. With only 143 MPs, the National 
Front has just over a fourth of the Lok 
Sabha’s membership. It had survived 
these 11 months with the support of 
the BJP and the left parties. While the 
left continued to back it, the loss of 
the BJP's 86 MPs left it dangerously 
short of a majority. 

The honourable course was to 
accept that he no longer had any mor¬ 
al right to continue as Prime Minister 


His ally stabbed him when Ram 
made more sense than Mandal 







T' 
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of India and resign. But with the 
opportunistic obstinacy chat has be¬ 
come his hallmark, V.P. Singh refused 
to quit. He was hanging on, he told his 
colleagues at a Cabinet meeting called 
on the morning of Advani’s arrest. 

At noon, he met the President to 
assure him—incredibly—that he did 
not believe he had lost his majority 
and would prove this on the 
floor of the lA>k Sabha. 

It was a sad comedown for a man 
whose proudest boast had once been 
chat he cared nothing for public office. 

I f V.P. Singh's behaviour was sur¬ 
prising, so was the rapidity with 
which the Ram Janmabhoomi/ Babri 














Mdsjid crisis overtook everything else 
to torpedo the National Front govern¬ 
ment. Almost from the day the Raja 
had been sworn in, everybody had 
known that the Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad (VHP), a Hindu militant 
organisation with close links with the 
BJP, had made the Ram Jan- 
mabhoomi temple the centre of its 
appeal. The Congress(I) had lost the 
last general election by appearing to 
play both sides in the llam Jan- 
mabhoomi/ Babri Masjid dispute. 
And the BJP had served notice that it 
would back the VHP—^at least to a 
certain extent—on the issue. 

But toV.P.,Singh,thc potential crisis 
remained just one more contradiction 

lUNMVMOGMMr-SNovmwlMr 19M 


THE RATH 


The mild-mannered L.K. Advani made an unlikely 
wrecker. But his arrest pulled the plug on the National 
Front government 


to be managed. He seemed confident | 
that a compromise could be found and 
that—in any event—it was not the 
kind of issue that would topple his 
government. To be fair to the usually 
shrewd and perceptive Raja, many 
others shared this view. 

Partly it was because of Advani 
himself, who at best appeared only 
half serious. For one, his decision to 
undertake the yatra seemed less a part 
of a calculated political strategy and 
more a knee-jerk reaction to V.P. 
Singh’s sudden move to implement 
MandaPs recommendations. Advani is 


scared of losing the backward class 
Hindu vote to the Raja, the argument 
goes, and the yatra is aimed at pre¬ 
venting this. 

Moreover, as any journalist who 
accompanied Advani on the Somnath 
.to Delhi leg of his journc.v would have 
discovered, he often rissumed the air 
of a reluctant charioteer—a man who, 
as it were, had been driven to the 
roads. It was as if he was making a 
conscious effort to distance himself 
from his rabble-rousing supporters 
and their raucous cries of ""Ek dhakka 
aur do!Babri Masjid tod do". And 
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SURPRISE MOVE 
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his yatra. Although the 
organisers claimed that 
this was to allow him 
time to rest and recuper- 
ate before going to 
Bihar, West Bengal and 
Uttar Pradesh, there 
was no doubt that the 
break would bb used to 
negotiate with V.P. 
Singh's government. 

There will be a little 
give, a little take, the 
optimists concluded. 
And the rath yatra will 
be called off at Delhi. 

Of course, none of 
this happened. The 
imam retracted his call 
to the faithful to have 
. the rath stopped; the 
BJP’s position hardened 
The BJTs national executive had,caught with the threat that any 
the government off fiuard by threateninf^ attempts by the govern- 
to wimdrawsupport ment to hamper the 

yatra s progress would 
lead to the withdruA^al ol support; 



when he addres.sed audi¬ 
ences, he seemed willing 
to risk both boredom 
and disappointment by 
making speeches that 
were—in comparison 
with those- of his BJP 
colleagues and VHP 
associates —reasoned 
and moderate. 

In virtually every ma¬ 
jor public address, 

Advani criticised those 
who called for the des¬ 
truction of the masjid, 
which he said would be 
both a mistake and a 
shame. When others 
talked of confronting 
the government head 
on, he held out the hope 
of an amicable settle¬ 
ment. And while his col¬ 
leagues boasted that the 
rath was unstoppable as 
it was Ram’s own 
vehicle, Advani struck a more down- 
to-earth tone. “What is this rath but a 
mere DCM-l'ovota?" he would keep 
telling the crowds. “Anybody can stop 
it with the use of force.” Predictably. 
! not everybody appreciated this bit of 
! realism. Muttered one BJP member at 
I Jaipur: “It is as if he wants the 


government to arrest him.” 

Apart from this, the very manner in 
which the yatra*s schedule was drawn 
up raised expectations of a settlement. 
Advani, who left Somnath on 25 
September, arranged it so that he 
would spend six whole days in Delhi 
before setting off on the second leg of 


and Advam went ahead with the second 
leg of the yutra claiming he would settle 
for nothing less than a temple built 
on the very spot the mastid stands. 

The only thing that happened as 
predicted were the negotiations. But 
all that ensued from the five days of 


countdown to chaos 



L.K. Advani 


14 OCTOBER 


# L.K. Advani's rath yutra 
conipletes its first leg when 
it arrives in New Delhi to a 
tumultuous welcome. 

# Advani swears he will 
proceed to Ayodhya, but 
there is talk that the 
government may reach a 
compromise with the BJP 
and the VHP. 


IS OCTOBER 


# 1’he yatra proceeds 
through various parts of 
Delhi, There are 
disturbances in the 
Chandni Chowk area, 
which leads the police to 
resort to tear-gas shelling 
and firing in the air. 

# In Uttar Pradesh, 
Mulayam Singh Yadav 
continues to round up BJP 
Mulayam Singh Yadav 



and VHP activists as a 
preventive measure. 


16 OCTOBER 


# At an emergency 
meeting of the BJP's 
national executive, the 
party decides to boycott the 
all-party meeting to be held 
on the following day. 

# Another emergency 
meeting of the 
Congress(I)’s 

parliamentary board fails to 
decide on whether to 
participate in the all-party 
meet or not 

# Forty districts in Uttar 
Pradesh placed under 
Section 144. 


17 OCTOBER 


# Representatives of 20 
political parties attend the 
all-party meeting, which 


.'AGDISH YAOAV 



ThnalHMirty niMtIng 


calls for the resolution of 
the Ram 

Janmabhoomi/Babri 
Masjid dispute through the 
framework of the law. 
Among those who boycott 
it are the Congress(I), the 
BJP and the Babri Masjid 
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discussions—which involved Mindu 
and Muslim priests and politicians of 
every ideological hue—was an ill- 
conceived government proposal which 
found favour with nobody. The BJP 
and the VHP rejected it outright as it 
did not go far enough and, worse, it 
left the Muslims feeling betrayed and 
outraged. 

B y the time the rath reached Delhi 
to a tumultuous welcome on 14 
October, V.P. Singh appeared to have 
chalked out three parallel strategies to 
deal with the problem. 

• Meet Advani personally and use 
direct moral suasion to him to call 
off the yatra. 

• Put pressure on the BJP by isolating 
it to achieve the same end. 

• If either of the above fails, stop the 
rath and arrest Advani in Bihar. 

It was never very likely that the first 
would work. The Prime Minister, af¬ 
ter all. had spoken to Advani more 
than once over the telephone during j 
the yatra's first leg. In any case. V.P. ! 
Singh met Advani on 16 October and 
later along with Jyoti Basu on 18 
October to give it a try. Somewhat 
predictably, the meetings resulted in 
failure. 

The all-party meet on the mandiri 




THE PRESIDENT 


/v»r R. Venkataraman, a 
chance to do what he docs 
best, play the political 
judf^c for India 

masjtd issue was fixed for the 17ih. ernment. 
For V.P. Singh, a consensus was he loid Si 
necessary for two reasons. Apart from (support) 
isolating the BJP (which had yfl/rfll.- Th 
announced that it would boycott the ernment w 
meeting), it would give the govern- tion and ai 
ment the necessary sanction to halt the be made al 
rath vatra it the need arose. week,how 


But the BJP had a sur- 
I prise in store for him. 
i On the day of the all- 
I parly conference an 
3 emergency meeting of 
the BJP's national ex- 
ecutive warned the gov- 
ernment that the 
would withdraw support 
if either the yatra or 
work {kar .rcvxi) on the 
construction of the tern- 
pie w.ts disrupted. The 
resolution passed at the 
meeting described the 
National Front govern- 
ment as a ‘total dis- 
appointment" 

If this caught V.P. 

I vSingh off guard, it is be- 
cause Advani had main- 
aruman, a tamed all along that the 
'hat he docs y^t^a must not be 

johncal his party's 

^ support for the gov¬ 

ernment. Only a fortnight ago, 
he loid Slnd.-s's : ‘‘What docs that 
(support) have to do with this (the 
yfl//'£ 2 ),..Thc decision to back this gov¬ 
ernment was taken after due delibera¬ 
tion and any change will also have to 
be made after due deliberation." This 
week,however.he seemed unconcern- 



Action Committee. 

# Prime Minister V.P. 
Singh says that the 
government is committed 
to maintaining the status 
quo on the issue. 

# In a significant 
development, the BJP 


warns that it will withdraw 
support to the government 
if the rath yatra is stopped. 
# Meanwhile, ruling party 
members continue to meet 
BJP leaders in the hope of a 
solution. 


I 18 OCTOBER 


# The Prime Minister 
summons Jyoti Basu to 
Delhi to talk to Advani. 



I 19 OCTOBER 


# The Centre pKices three 
proposals—including 
allowing the construction of 
the temple on undisputed 
land in Ayodhya—before 
the VHP, which turns them 
down. 

• The VHP rejects the 
proposals as they do not 
meet its basic demand: that 
the templer be constructed 
on the very site the mosque 


and the land around it 
through the ordinance. 


I M OCIBBEn 


T 


Jyoti Basu 

stands. 

• V.P. Singh and Basu fail 
to persuade Advani, who 
leaves Delhi for Dhanbad 
to resume the yatra. 

• A late-night presidential 
ordinance states that the 
Union government w'ill 
refer the mamiirtmasjid 
dispute to the Supreme 
Court for expeditious 
disposal. The Centre also 
acquires the disputed site 


# The rath travels 
unstopped through Bihar. 

# Muslim organisations 
declare a Bharat bandh on 
30 October in protest 
against the government’s 
ordinance. 

# Advani declares in Bihar 
that he will settle for 
nothing less than a temple 
on the spot where Lord 
Ram was bom. 


I 21 OCTOBER 


• The government gives in 
to pressure and stays the 
ordinance* 

# There are strong 
rumours that V.P. Singh is 
preparing to call for a 
mid-term poll after having 
Advani arrested. 
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ed about the consequenc¬ 
es that a decision to disc¬ 
ontinue support could 
j have. When Sunday 
I asked him whether this 
wouldn’t hasten the re¬ 
turn of the Congress, he 
replied: “Yes, it is this 
which has restrained us 
But there are limits. 

If mid-term polls are an¬ 
nounced, Icf them he.” 

In the end then, it was 
not rhe all-party meeting 
called by the govern¬ 
ment which prcssuied 
the BJP but, oddly 
enough, the BJP’s meet¬ 
ing which pressured the 
government. 

Nevertheless as many 
as 20 political parties 
were signatories to the 
resolution of the all- | 
parly conference, which 
promised, among other things, to re¬ 
spect the “sentiments of the Hindus 
on building a Ram temple at Ayodhya 
within the framework of the law'\ In 
his speech at the meeting, V.P. Singh 
reiterated the govcniment's commit¬ 
ment to maintain the status quo on the 
mandirlmasjid dispute. At the end of 
the day, the two sides only seemed to 
have drifted further apart. 

Next day (18th), there were fleeting 
hopes that a settlement was on the 
cards following Advani’s decision to 
stay on in Delhi till the evening of the 
the 19th in order to meet 
Jyoti Basu. who was 
summoned by V.P. 

Singh to the capital. 

Although it was a public (continue 

holiday, both the 
Cabinet and the Cabinet 
Committee on Political ^ v p 

Affairs held marathon ® 

meetings. While both clear thj 

the BJP’s threat to with- 
draw support to the gov- downph 
ernmeni and the possi- ^ . 

ble law and order prob- ^ ^ 
lems that the con- conitniti 

tinuance of the yatra 2!**^*^^'t* 

could create were dis- 
cussed, there was no c- 

talk of reaching a settle- ^ 

ment with the Hindu Chimar 

organisations. 
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and Advani—after declaring that the 
only solution was to have the Babri 
Masjid relocated—left by train to 
Dhanbad, Bihar to resume his journey 
to Ayodhya. 

I t is then that he should have re¬ 
sorted to the last alternative—to 
forcibly stop the rath. V.P. Singh had 
already formulated a plan along with 
Bihar chief minister Laloo Prasad 
Yadav to have Advani arrested soon 
after he reached Bihar. The arrange¬ 
ment was to confront the rath in CJaya 


COUNTDOWN TO CHAOS 


THE AUTHOR 


A. B. Vajpayee wrote a letter 
to the President, withdrawinf^ 
BJP support to V.P. Singh. 
And rewrote history as well 

district, lake Advani to Patna by heli¬ 
copter and then move him to Delhi's 
Tihar .laii in a Border Security Force 
plane. 

If the Prime Minister had chosen 
Laloo Prasad over Mulayam Singh for 
the job, it is because the former is 
regarded as a ‘V.P. Singh man’ 
(Mulayam's attitude to the Raja is at 
best ambivalent.) Getting Laloo Pra¬ 
sad to make the arrest would have 
scrx'ed two purposes. It would have 
signalled that the yatta was discon¬ 
tinued at V.P. Singh's behest. At the 
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22 OCTOBER 


• V.P. Singh makes it 
clear that he will not allow 
the temple to be built, still 
downplaying the issue. 


# A six-member 
committee of chief 
ministers—Jyoti Basu, Biju 
Fatnaik, Sharad Pawar, 
Chenna Reddy, Bhairon 
Singh Shekhawat and 
Chimanbhai Patel—is 
formed to plead with the 
BJP. The Raja’s last stand. 


On the 19th, howev¬ 
er, all last-ditch 
efforts—by V.P. Singh, 
Jyoti Basu, N.T. Rama 
Rao and others—failed 


# The BJP does not want 
pleas, it wants the Ram 
temple. Advani reaches 


Patna. Mulayam Singh says 
the rath should be 
stopped m Bihar. 

9 The Supreme Court 
rejects a plea by the All 
India Muslim Committee to 
ban the yatra. The army 
marches in ten UP towns 


People die in police' finng 


9 It looks likely that VP 


will stop the rath in Bihar. 
Hatchet-man: chief 


minister Laloo Prasad 


Yadav. 


23 OCTOBER 


9 L.K. Advani arrested in 
Samastipur, north Bihar, at 
6.30 am, along with four 


BJP leaders. Flown by 
helicopter to Patna, then 
shifted to Massanjore, near 
Bihar's border with Bengal. 

Prime IMIiitotorV.P. 

Singh wHh PiwMant R. 
Venkrte r miwn 




















same time, it would have allowed the 
Raja to distance himself from the ac¬ 
tion if the need arose. 

Clearly, the BJP’s threat to with¬ 
draw support and Advani's departure 
for Bihar, led the Raja to change his 
ever-wavering mind. By the 19th, ‘Op¬ 
eration I aloo Prasad’ was shelved and 
the Prime Minister, who held a num¬ 
ber of meetings with his senior pany 
colleagues, had opted to reach a com¬ 
promise with Advani and the VHP. I 

That evening, the government 
announced a three-point formula 
which it hoped would win them over. 
Under this: 

• The Centre would acquire the plot 
on which the Babri Masjid is located 
and the surrounding areas. 

• Barring the land on which the dis¬ 
puted monument is located (about two 
acres), the rest would be made avail¬ 
able to the Ram Janma Yagna Samiti 
trust for the construction of the 
temple. 

• The legal ilispiite over the monu¬ 
ment, which was being heard by the 
Allahabad High C ourt, would be 
transferred to the Supreme C’ourt for 
quick disposal. 

That very night, the government 
issued a presidential ordinance to ac¬ 
quire the land and refer the mandiri 
masjid dispute to the Supreme Court. 
A little later, V.P. Singh phoned 
Laloo Prasad Yadav in Patna to say: 
‘’Don't stop the rath in Bihar.’ 

It was a shameful comedown and 
appeared the reaction of a man who 



THE ENFORCER 


Bihar chief minister Laloo Prasad 
Yadav stuck to the Raja and 
dumbfounded the BJP by arresting 
L, K. Advani on the home stretch 

was desperate to keep himself and his 
creaky government in power. And as 
it proved later, it was also ill- 
conceived and politically inexpedient. 

The CZentre’s three-point proposal 
found favour with virtually nobody. 
The VHP rejected it outright, claim¬ 
ing that It fell far short of its basic 
demand: that the temple be allowed to 
be constructed over the garbh graha 
(sanctum sanctorum) or the very .spot 
on which the masjid stands. 'Fhe BJP 
look a slightly different view. We will 
consider the proposals if two infirmi¬ 


ties in the ordinance are rectified, the I 
party said. One: that the land acquired 1 
be referred to as the Ram Jan- 
mabhoomi. I wo: that the time frame ; 
for the Supreme C'ourl adjudication ; 
be spccitied. Said BJP genet a! secret- 1 
arv, Murli Manohar Joshi: “The I 
promulgation of the ordinance was a j 
small .step in the right direction, but • 
(came) too late.” 

Predictably, the compromise tormu- | 
la and the subsequent ordinance left ! 
the leadership of the Muslim organisa- ! 
tions outraged. For ^Uhough the Cen- I 
tre’s action may have fallen short of . 
handing over the masjid to the Hin- | 
dus. it affected Muslim interests in | 
other ways Zafrab Jilani, convenor of ; 
the Babri Masjid Action Committee, 
complained that by referring the dis¬ 
pute to the Supreme Court, the gov¬ 
ernment had robbed the Muslims' 
right to appeal to any court of law. i 
"This ordinance has taken away our j 
rights for a judicial redressal. ' he told \ 
Sunday. j 

1 he other grouse was that the f)rdi- | 
nance constituted a direct interference i 
with Muslim peisonal law. Said Sultan i 
Salahuddin OwaiM, MP and the Ac¬ 
tion Committee's president, “The land 
that was acquired was wakf prop¬ 
erty.The Shariat does not permit con¬ 
version of HrtA/ property into anything | 
else.” Echoed Syed Shahabuddin, ! 
convenor of the rival Babri Masjid ; 
Movement Coordination Committee | 
(BMMCC), “The government has the } 
right to acquire land only for ; 

educational institutions, j 
hospitals, etc. Doing so ! 
for religious purposes is 
iinl:eard of.” 

The Muslim lead¬ 
ership also indicated 
that V.P. Singh could no 
longer count on the 
community’s vote. 
Thundered Syed Abdul¬ 
lah Bukhari, the Shahi 
Imam of Jama Masjid: 
“Raji\ Gandhi played 
the same game with us. 
He told us that he will 
not allow the shilanyas 
and did. This govern¬ 
ment has done a similar 
thing.*' The implicit 
threat: Rajiv's games 
lost him the last elec¬ 
tion, V.P. Singh's could 
lose hijn the next. 

Although the com¬ 
promise formula was a 
desperate, last-ditch 
attempt to peisuade 



# A.B. Vajpayee rushes to 
Delhi from Calcutta, and 
gives President R. 
Venkataraman a letter 
saying that the BJP is 
withdrawing its Parliament 
support. Calls for the 



Raja’s resignation. Trouble 
breaks out in Bombay, 
Calcutta as the BJP calls for 
a bandh on 24 October. 

• Meetings in Delhi. 
Everybody with **verybody 
else. Outcome; the BJP 
holds firm. The CPI(M) 
backs the Raja. The 
Congress(l) wants the Raja 
to quit. 


• The Raja meets the 
President, Says he will 
prove majority in the Lok 
Sabha. VP meets Devi 
Lai. More 
permutations, show 
of strength. Mid-term polls 
seem likely. 



# Chandra Shekhar says 
he is ‘'willing to accept any 
challenge” if he were to 
become Prime Minister. 



Advani to call off the yatra, 
it was not a new one. The formula was 
first discussed two months ago during 
a meeting between Union minister 
George Fernandes and the Shank- 
aracharya of Kanchipurarn. I aier, 
representatives of the government 
sounded out prominent Muslim lead¬ 
ers on it. Given this, the government 
ought to have known that the propos¬ 
als would not meet with approval. 
This makes it all the more difficult to 
understand why the formula was 
offered unilaterally *-without any 
attempt to get the Hindu and Muslim 
leaderships to accept it. 

I n the end, V.P. Singh did what he 
had to. On 22 October, the decision 
to arrest Advani was taken. So desper¬ 
ate was the Raja to ensure that 
Mulayam Singh received no credit that 
he resolved to arrest the BJP president 
before he entered UP. The task was 
entrusted to Bihar chief minister 
Laloo Prasad Yadav, generally re¬ 
garded as a V.P. Singh loyalist in the 
post-Mandal phase, who took Advani 
into custody on 23 October. 

No sooner had Advani been 
apprehended than the BJP reacted 
with unprecedented viciousness. Not 
only did it demand V.P.Singh’s res¬ 
ignation, but the normally restrained 
A.B. Vajpayee issued a bitter state¬ 
ment. Tearing into the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s broadcast of the night before, 
Vajpayee called it “mealy-mouthed*' 
and “Ml of half-truths, untruths and 
innuendos'’. He termed V.P. Singh’s 
politics “blatantly casteist and vote- 
oriented”, accused him of “communa- 
lising politics” and claimed that “his 
closest friends are some of the worst 
communalists in the country”. 

Shortly after Vajpayee issued his 
broadside, others got in on the act. At 
a crowded press conference on the 
lawns of Chandra Shekhar's bunga¬ 
low, three Janata Dal dissidents, 
Yashwant Sinha, Kama! Morarka and 
Harmohan Dhawan, demanded the 
Prime Minister’s resignation. So did 
Congrcss(I) spokesman Vithal Gadgil. 
And indeed, many expected that a 
man who had consistently reiterated 
his lack of ambition would step down 
once he lost his majority. 

This, however, was not the way that 
V.P. Singh saw it. Shortly after Va¬ 
jpayee told President R. Venkatara- 
man that the BJP was withdrawing 
support, the Prime Minister made his 
own representation to the Rashtrapa- 
tt. V.P. Singh’s argument was con¬ 
structed as follows;, 

_ 



• He had been called on to form the I 
government last year after Rajiv Gan- | 
dhi, the leader of the largest party in 
Parliament, had turned down the job. 
The invitation had been extended to 
him as the leader of the second largest 
party. 

• Only after he had accepted the in¬ 
vitation had the BJP submitted a letter 
promising support. 

• Therefore, the withdrawal of sup¬ 
port did not mean that he had to 
resign. 

• Yes, it was possible that he no lon¬ 
ger commanded a majority in the Lok 
Sabha, but this was best tested on the 
floor of the House. Until that hap¬ 
pened, he was entitled to argue that 
there was no proof that he had lost his 
majority. 

• Parliament was meeting on 24 
November, and he was willing to face 
a motion of confidence then. 

The argument had a superficial 
plausibility, but was deeply flawed. 
First of all, he had not been called to 
form the government only because he 
was the leader of the second largest 
party in the Lok Sabha. The President 
calls upon a person most likely to com- 
mand a majority in the House to try 
and form a government. 

He doesn’t actually swear him in 
until after he has demonstrated his 
majority. .So, had the BJP not agreed 


to support the Raja, he would not 
have been Prime Minister -the first 
invitation was to see if he could cobble 
together a majority. 

I t took all of one day for V.P. Singh 
to realise that the compromise for¬ 
mula and the subsequent ordinance 
achieved nothing. As Advani’s rath 
continued to rumble through the 
Bihar countryside, the Muslim lead¬ 
ership threatened to agitate—starting 
with the Bharat bandh on 30 October. 

So, the Prime Minister changed his 
mind again. 

On 21 October, the Centre stayed 
its hastily-promulgated ordinance. 
The BJP had welcomed it, but had 
insisted that the rath yaira would pro¬ 
ceed on schedule. And the Muslims 
had been outraged by the expediency 
that had led to its promulgation. Con¬ 
sequently, the Raja abandoned it and 
formulated a new strategy. 

Now, he called a meeting of chief 
ministers in an effort to give a non¬ 
partisan colour to his efforts. Initially, 
the Congress seemed unwilling to go 
along with this, but then V.P. Singh 
asked Jyoti Basu to step in. The West 
Bengal chief minister met Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi at Congress MP Dinesh Singh’s 
residence and got him to promise that 
Congress chief ministers would 
attend. 
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THE IMAM 


Syed Abdullah Bukhari called for peace 
talks, felt betrayed by their breakdown 
and w now reduced to doing not much * 
else hut watching I 


But even as these consultations 
were going on, the master magician of 
Indian ^x)liiics seemed to have run out 
of tricks. There was no way in which 
V.P. Singh could persuade Advani to 
call off the rath yatra. Yet, to stop him 
would be to lose the support of the 
BJP. 

However, even if the Raja once 
again chose the politically-expedient 
course and did nothing, he still had a 
problem on his hands. If he did not 
arrest Advani and disrupt his yatra, 
then Mulayam Singh Yadav was cer¬ 
tain to do so. Yadav had been livid 
when the ordinance was passed with¬ 
out consulting him and had made it 
clear that he would stop Advani re¬ 
gardless of what V.P, Singh might de¬ 
sire. 

In effect, the Raja now had no 
choice but to arrest Advani. Yes, it 
would lead to a crisis, but perhaps that 
could be managed. The alternative 
scenario was much more depressing: 
Mulayam would stop Advani and be¬ 
come a hero with the minorities. The 
BJP would withdraw support and the 
central government would lose its 
majority. At that stage, one of two 
things would happen. Either Chandra 
Shekhar and Mulayam (along with 
Devi Lai) would distance themselves 
from the Raja and declare that the Dal 
had an alternative leader (ie, Shekhar) 


who should be Prime Minister. Having 
lost his majority, V.P. Singh would 
resign. Shekhar would take over and 
the Congress would support the gov¬ 
ernment. This scenario received a new 
credibility when Rajiv Gandhi de¬ 
clared on 20 October that the Con¬ 
gress would back any Janata Dal lead¬ 
er who was not V.P. Singh. 

The second prospect was a.s terrify¬ 
ing. Having lost his majority, the Raja 
would have to call elections. (Assum¬ 
ing that the President agreed.) At that 
stage, Mulayam and Shekhar (and 
again, possibly Devi Lai) wo 'ld split 
the party, take the credit for the arrest 
and deprive V.P. Singh of his Muslim 
and backward vote-banks. 

If either alternative went through, 
the Raja would be history. 

This view was iorcefully conveyed j 
to the President by a series of legal | 
luminaries and by a succession of 
politicians. The Congress believed 
that V.P. Singh should be asked to 
step down. The Shekhar camp said 
that he should be asked to submit a list 
of MPs who supported him and that if 
this fell short of a majority, then he 
ought to be made to resign. 

W hat then? The Congress did not 
want an election right away. It 
preferred keeping another Janata Dal 
Prime Minister (perhaps Chandra 


Shekhar) in office till it was ready for | 
the polls. j 

It was precisely this eventuality that | 
V.P, Singh sought to avoid. His advis- | 
ers propounded the following see- j 
nario: | 

• As soon as Parliament reconvened, ; 
the Raja would talk about the need to ; 
put secularism first. 

• Then, he would ask lor a vote of | 

confidence on his decision to arrest • 
Advani. '• 

• Obviously, the BJP would vote ' 

against him. but the Congress would ‘ 
have no choice but to vote for him j 
or—at best—abstain. ! 

• Having demonstrated majority sup- i 
port. V.P. Singh would call an election 
with himself as caretaker Prime Minis¬ 
ter at the head of a united Janata Dal. 

• Such a scenario would not only keep 

Shekhar out and ensure that V.P. 
Singh retained a grip on the party, hut 
it would also allow him as caretaker * 
Prime Minister to make sure that his j 
backward caste supporters were able 
to vote. ! 

.As this option was discussed, the ! 
Raja’s men told lies to keep their . 
morale up: they already had the sup- 1 
port of 249 MPs; 70 Congress MPs | 
from the backward castes were ready \ 
to defect; the Janata Dal dissidents | 
had lost their will, etc. 

But the fact remained that even ! 

1 V.P. Singh’s best case scenario was i 
i misconceived. First of all, the Con- j 
! gress coiild move a no-confidence ‘ 

: motion that would be taken up before j 
' his confidence motion. And secondly, ! 
the notion that the Congress would 
not vote with the BJP w'as also bogus: 
Rajiv Gandhi suggc.Mcd that he would 
i dismiss the Rasa’s attempts to turn his 
* confidence motion into a referendum 
on Ram Janmabhoomi as fraudulent 
and vote against him anyway. 

E’ither way, it was difficult to see 
how V.P. Singh could survive. 

As Sunday went to press, only two 
things remained unclear. Whether In¬ 
dia would get a new Prime Minister or 
whether there would be a poll. And 
two: the timing of the denouement. 
The betting was that the normally 
cautious President R. Venkataraman 
would not fire the Prime Minister. But 
nor would he wait till the end of 
November. Instead, he would call an 
emergency session of Parliament and j 
settle the issue swiftly. 

The sooner the uncertainty ended, 
the better it would he for India. • 

Wr Sanghvlmnd Mukund 
PmInmnMbhmt with refM>rl» from 
SuNOAY^sDeMbiuwau 
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The Valley in flames 


Security forces fire with fire 


S angruma wa‘i just another 
picturesque Kashmir town 
on the Sopore road. IJntil 
the da\ a portion oi it was 
burnt down. On 15 Octo¬ 
ber, militants opened fire on a Border 
Security Force (BSF) picket. The pa¬ 
ramilitary personnel retaliated by set¬ 
ting fire to the main market and some 
houses nearby. The next morning, 
Mahniood Subhan Sheikh, 6S. rum¬ 
mages through the debris to salvage 
whatever little he can from his family’s 
three shops. “We have all fled from 
here, or they will burn us,” he cries. 
Tears roll down his checks as he loads 
charred quilts and pieces of corru¬ 
gated sheet onto a pony-cart “I have 
lost Rs eight to ten lakhs worth of 
merchandi.se! Where do we go now? ’ 
Basheer Ahmed, a fruit-seller who 
lives across the street, has large blis¬ 
ters on his feel; he couldn’t escape the 
devastating blaze in time. It was 
around 11 in the morning when the 
men, women and children of Sangra- 
ma hurriedly left their homes, some of 
them fleeing to nearby Choorba for 
shelter. “They didn't even spare .lui 
cattle,’’ says AbJul Khalik. “What 
have we done to deserve this? Even in 


war, they spare the old, the sick, 
women and children But those so- 
called security forco.s arc woisc than 
j animals,” he despairs. 

The mghtmaie did not end there. 
The day after the Sangrama incident, 
the paramilitaiy men gutted the mar¬ 
ket at Sopore following a gun-battle 
with the militants. The little shops 
with residential quarters on top of 
them w'ere torched - the remains of 
melted television sets, burnt typewri¬ 
ters and a kiosk that once housed a 
tailor s shop bear mute testimony to 
the mindless act. Altaf Hussein, an 
eyewitness, swears he saw CRPF men 
sprinkle gunpowder on the shops and 
set them aflame. The timber logs in an 
adjacent saw mill were also set on fire. 
Abdul Rashid Dar says this is not the 
first time that such a thing has hap¬ 
pened—some months ago, the Iqbal 
Market down the road was gutted too. 
“TTiis is a new form of warfare they 
have started,’’ says Ghulam Nabi, a 
tailor, whose shop was looted before it 
was reduced to ashes. “They even 
took away packets of salt from the 
provisions store.” 

Destroying suspected militant hide¬ 
outs seems to be the only option left 


for the scciirily foici*s now. And the 
easy way out is to set them on liie at 
random mostly. “Our men aic de¬ 
moralised,” admits a C'RI’F comman¬ 
dant. “Everybody here seems lo be a 
militant, and they sometimes shoot at 
us from the nu»st harmless looking 
houses. Our men don’t have cither the 
weaponry or the training to deal with 
such guerrilla tactics.” Asked whether 
the Disturbed Areas Act actually 
empowered the paramilitary to set fire 
to houses and shops w'hich could bo 
harbouring militants, the commandant 
corroborated that the Act diil give 
them some powers. Governor Saxena, 
however, denies this (see interview). 
and says he has ordered enquiries into 
the incidents. Senior paramilitary per¬ 
sonnel, however, are conhdeiit that 
the administration will not come in the 
way of any action taken by them. 
“Whatever the Governor might say, 
we are clearly on the defensive,” says 
a BSF commandant. “There may be 
arrests all the time, but there are an 
estimated 50,000 trained men in the 
Valley,” insist army and police 
sources. That is over ten times the 
number that Governor Saxena esti¬ 
mates, officially at least. 
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(From far left) The 
lelamia College on fire; 
gutted eliope in 
Sangrama; houeee 
deahoyedbythe 
security forcee in 
Handwara; paramilitary 
men frisking people: the 
nightmare cofitimies 


raced with mi)unting odds, the 
securitv ttvices have chosen to retaliate 
in the most harbant wa> (’onsider 
what happened in Handwara on I 
October I wo HSF peisimnel were 
shot dead while lhe\ were buying 
vcgetfibles in the market. Soon after, a 
BSr convoy was ambushed while pas¬ 
sing through the mam town ba/aar. 
The parainihtaiv ithmi returned with 
an entile contingent ami set fire to tlie 
shops and houses on both sides ot the 
ba/aar. 'Hie bla/e that raged for the 
most part of the day gutted 412 build¬ 
ings, including 31 houses, S.'S c<)mmer' 
cial establishments, 25h shops, four 
cowsheds, 50 granaries, two trucks, a 
bus, thiee taxis and a scooter. Over 25 
people died in the fiie; many more 
must have been trapped under the de¬ 
bris. The BSK even refu.scd to let fire 
tenders enter the town for over two 
hours. Fven the special commissioner 
of Baramiiila and Kupwara, P. Phon- 
song, admitted that the firemen were 
prevented from entering Handwara, 
and that the “victims were mostly in¬ 
nocents". The police, however, laid 
the blame entirely on the militants, 
claiming that the fire was a “result of 
firing and the use of hand grenades by 
the militants". 


I Handwara still seems like a ghost 
town. Its inhabitants arc yet to over¬ 
come the shiKk. Some of them dig 
around the piles of rubble, looking for 
whatever may have survived the fire. 
The people point out that the only 
section of shops that have not been 
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gulled display a board saying that it 
belongs to Kashmiri llmdus “ I'he 
militants (ired and ran awa\. and our 
houses and people weie burnt. ' cries 
Abdul Ka/ak i>o they plan to kill u*- 
all and lake our land? Why don't !he\ 
bomb us all at once'^ ' 

Governor Saxena admits that “some 
b.'id heads'" among the paramilitaiy 
ma\ have been responsible. He v^a'- 
prompt enough to institute an en¬ 
quiry. On 7 (Jetohei, a deputy com¬ 
mandant ot the C'KPF wa.^ shot in the 
head (he died later m ho.spiial). An 
enraged (*RPb battalion again went 
through their routine ot setting fire to 
a crowded place. Nearby, at Noor 
Bagh. a stretch of over four kilonieirev 
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Destroying suspected 
militant hideouts 
seems to be the only 
option left for the 
security forces now. 
And the easy way out is 
to set them on fire—at 
random mostly 


has been completely ra/cd to the ] 
ground. This incident took place on H) i 
Oetobei. The firing continued lor over ' 
eight hours, and the blaze that fol¬ 
lowed could not be contained till the 
next day A hotel neaiby provides 
temporary shelter to the homeless. 

On 16 October, fire tenders were 
pies.sed into seiviee to et>mbal the 
bla/e that eiupted at the l.slamia Col¬ 
lege. Some part ot the building had 
already been burnt in-an earliei fire«> 
this lime, the college library was com¬ 
pletely gutted. Since the institution 
ht)uscd paramilitary personnel, il is 
quite likely that the sccuiiiv forces 
w'cic not responsible for Ihi.s particular 
fire 

“Let Kashmir become a desert, but 
we won’t give up the struggle. " swears 
Aasiyeh Andrabi head of the Dukh- 
tarane Millat. a woman's organisation. 
Andrabi nowadays is busy organising 
relief work among the homeless fami¬ 
lies; there IS no .sign of official relief 
forthcoming, though the Governor 
has promised to compensate the 
affected }x*ople. The Dukhtarane Mil¬ 
lat’s chhaapa ntaar team even visits 
houses where weddings are taking 
place to convince the bride to part 
with most of her valuables “In diffi¬ 
cult times like these, we cannot enjoy 
new sofa sets while others have no 
place to sit,” argues the petite young 
leader. 

It IS this sense of camaraderie that is 
helping the Kashmiris to weather the 
storm in these trying times. • 

Shinu Skih¥m/HM§hmlr 










'‘There is 
a definite 
change of 
mo od” 

Jammu & Kashmir 
Governor GIRISH 
SAXENA on the situation in 
the Valley 


INTERVIEWED BY SHIRAZ SIDHVA 


S( NDA\; What Is voiir assessment of the situation in the 
Valiev? 

Girish Chandra Saxena: The situation is both serious 
and messy, though we have had \eiy manv notable 
successes. We have increased the pressure on the 
militants and contained the situation on the ground. 
But their (militants) numbers arc very large, and a lot 
of weapons are available to them, so they have 
considerable capabilities to make strikes. And yet the 
militants have not been able to change the situation on 
the ground. This has set them thinking. They are 
nowhere near their objective, and that is what has 
made them consider whether they should change 
course. 

Q: Do you have evidence of this change of attitude? The 
militants including JKI.F chief Javed Mir, still talk of 
intensifying their attacks. 

A: Yes, they can keep on striking, but there is a limit to 
whal they can withstand. Their offensive is not hurting 
us very much, but they keep losing a large number of 
people. Wc have killed nearly 400 militants this year, 
and arrested over a thousand. The militants have now 
begun to realise that it’s going to be a long and bloody 
affair. Fhere is no way they can get the better of the 
.security forces 

Q: But the administrationVs excesses is responsible for 
drawing more and more youths into the militants' fold. 
What is being done about this? 

A; There have been incidents of excessive use oi force, 
or some stupid person humiliaung somebody or putting 
fire to something... 


Q: Putting fire to entire settlements in Handwara, 
Sopore and Sahgrama. Do you think these are “stray 
Incidents"? 

.A; I am not saying that it has not happened, and we 
have instituted enquiries to identify the culprits. But 
manv times, they (the militants) have been re.sponsible 
I lor the flics, and are pulling the blame on the security 
i forces. 

I Q: Do you believe that the militants are destroying their 
own houses and wiping out entire colonies, like Noor 
Bagh and Kawdara? 

A: They don't set tire to their own houses as such... We 
arc enquiring into such incidents. Wherever there is 
evidence that some of our chaps may have been 
iiuolsed. we have agreed to pav compensation. 

Q: Doesirt Che Disturbed Areas Act permit security 
personnel to des;roy or set tire to militant hideouts? 
A: No, it certainly doesn't. Mideouts arc not shops and 
houses I lidcouts aic entrenched positions, or bunkers, 
()i smictiires which are being used for firing at the 
police. 

Q: In Srinagar and other parts of the Valley, hoases and 
I shops are heing used to fire-at the security forces. Are 
j you admitting then that hideouts can be destroyed? 

! ,A: No. sometimes the militants are setting fire to these 
pLices tuul blaming the security personnel. Why dn you 
say It cannot he the work ot the militants'’ Of course, 
we are saying it could well be our chaps als(>. Wc 
cannot preiudge theenquiiy repoit which is ctmiing out 
in the next few ilays. 

Q: Is it the Government of India's latest strategy to burn 
down the place to weed out militants? 

A: ifow can it be? Why are we paying compensation 
and why are we iijstituling an enquiry .>Tfow can it he u 
course of policy when it is really setting you hack? 

Q: The people believe that the .security forces are doing 
this to break their backbone... 

A: No, It's not tiuc. Because in a society and polity that 
wc have in India, there is no way that an administration 
can think of tyrannising the people into submission. 

Q: In the p^st of India that might be the ca.se, but in 
Ka.shmir, it .seems very difTerent... 

A: No, it can’t be different. Because if that was the 
case, we would not give compensation. We would just 
keep a stiff upper lip and say, 'No, no, it\s the militants 
that did it'. We really feel for the people and wc do 
want to give them relief. And you can’t allow your men 
to burn the place down and then open up the treasury. 
Moreover, this gives us no advantage. It has set us 
back. Our effort to w'oo the people suffers by such 
incidents. So why should that be a policy? And in case, 
some fires were started by the security people, this is a 
very crude and foolish action on their part. 

Q: Have you as the Governor tried to en,sure that more 
places are not set on fire? 

A: If is my effort. I have been telling my plPople that we 
should not allow the militants to bring about a situation 
where such things become possible. 

Q: But are you saying that the militants set Handwara, 
Sopore, Noor Bagh on fire? 

A: I am not prejudging the situation. You see, in such a 
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The situation may 
appear to be 
hopeless when 
you see one side 
of it, or judge it at 
a particular 
moment of time. 
But there are 
many hopeful 
signs also 


wide action, what happened is that hundreds of 
thousands of rounds were fired in Handwara and 
Sopore. Some people (of the security forces) are lying 
dead, some of \our comrades are lying injured, blood is 
rushing to Viiur head. Unless you are very disciplined 
and the otficcr’s leadership is ctfective, you can end up 
by reacting foolishly. It is oui effort to contain this. 
And that is why I have been addressing not only senior 
otficeis, but officers at the level of commandants as 
well. I'o tell them that wc have to ensure that the 
people get the message and arc convinced of our 
sincerilv that we are not fighting them. We are not only 
fighting the militants, we are fighting the terrorists, and 
that also is a temporary thing. It\ not a fight to the 
finish. We should not look at them as enemies. 

Q: But as things stand, the people are being crushed 
between the militants and the military. They feel that 
the security forces arc perpetrating excesses... 

A: Unfortunately, they do get caught in between But 
despite what youVe heard—people come and meet me 
toiv - the masses are fed up with the militants. I hey are 
not too happy with what the security forces are doing, 
but they want normalcy to return. 1'hey are putting 
pressure on the militants, .^aying, ‘Look, you have been 
able to achieve nothing. You have caused us this 
economic hardship, and we don't see any light at the 
end of the tunnel. For God’s sake do something or give 
up’. Now, that kind of mood is there, and we would be 
able to build upon this irood if'we could contain the 
resentment of the people against the security forces. In 
short, we really need to get our act together and do 
things according to law as far as possible. 

Q: But the .situation .seems rather hopeless. Are you 
going to allow it to continue like this? 


A: The situation may appear to be ht)peless when you 
sec one side of it, or judge it at a particular moment of 
time. But there are manv hopeful signs also. 

Q: Could you be more specific? 

A: I am not going into the details, bul even the militants 
are keen t<.) change things. If we keep the do<»r open 
and if we are willing to consider fulfilling their 
aspiTtitions, then the militants have indicated that rhev 
would be reuiiy to conu. more than halfway to respond. 
And, as I told you earlier, people arc fed up with the 
militants They have begun to reali.se that wc want to 
hcl|). It IS the militants and the bank employees who aie 
in the wav. Iherc is a change m the mood of the 
people, and a section of the militants have begun 
re-lhinking their strategy If the incidents ot tiie hadn't 
happcnei’s people would have come out on the streets 
against the militants. 

We can’t control the situation b\ resorting to strong 
measures only. That is only meant to create a situation 
where other meaningful things are possible. In the final 
analysis, it is the people who matter and we will have to 
reason with them I am certain that the gun alone 
^.iiinot decide the future. 

Q: I'he present government .sometimes gives the im¬ 
pression that the Kashmir problem has ceased to matter 
for them... 

A: That is not the case. Kashmir is ver\ high in their 
agenda. Not only the government, but the whole 
couniry is concerned. I must say we are very sincere to 
have the people on our side, and there is no intention to 
subjugate them militarily, or through fear. That just 
would not work. It would be the most foolish thing to 
try. • 
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Chilling realism 


Does College Girl exploit a true life happening for commercial gains? 


'ITiere is allround con- 
deuination for the Hin* 
di film, College Girl 
I. J Critics have blasted 

the film, social and 
women's groups are 

- clamouring for a ban 

on it and political leaders have joined 
the chorus. 

College Girl, claim its makers, is 
based on a ‘true to life* incident. Tlie 
reference, obviously, is to the gang 
rape about a year back of a girl 
student of Bombay’s once-prestigious 
Elphinstonc College. Certain VIP stu¬ 
dents with high political connections 
were involved in the outrage, and the 
college authorities initially tried to 
hush up the affair. Fortunately, the 
media as well as social and women’s 
organisations protested vigorously. 
Finally, one of the students was rusti¬ 
cated but police investigation is still 
dragging on. 

The film, according to its critics, is 
not about a rape case in a college. It 
seeks to exploit the incident, projects 
a pen erted view of college life and girl 
students and its main theme is titilla- 
tion. 

Some people have even questioned 
the wisdom of making a film based on 
a controversial, true life happening. 
This argument is not valid. Human 
tragedies, individual or mass, all over 
the world have always lent themselves 
to be written about and then filmed. 
American author Truman Capote im¬ 
mortalised the killing of the Clutter 
family in his famous book. In Cold 
Blood. The movie, based on the book, 
was chilling in its realism. 


Usha's hurdle 


Suresh Menon in Indian Express 
magazine has several interesting 
points to make in his piece Pity Usha. 
Would she have performed better by 
going over to the West and training 
there? Though making a mark in the 
400 metres hurdles, why didn’t she 
concentrate on this but made to run in 
too many events? 

Menon’s comments on the Us!-a- 
Nambiar relationship are revealing. 
“It was when Nambiar crossed the line 


that separates a well-wisher from a 
professional a^ach that the trouble 
began. It took, for instance, Edwin 
Moses at Los Angeles to point out to 
Usha the discrepancy in the number of 
strides between hurdles that might 
have cost her a medal. Clearly, Namb¬ 
iar was not trained to notice such 
things. He* also lacked the confidence 
to tell Usha where her priorities lay 
with regard to the number of events 
she would be asked to participate. At 
best he was a trainer, with a stop clock 
in one hand and a whistle in the other. 


precision and passion. 

The young Congress MP, thank 
heavens, has not lost his eye for 
details on his reporting skills. Hfs 
Byline column is generally devoted to 1 
V.P. Singh bashing. But The Bonfires 
of the Heart: Notes From the Shado ws 
of Ayodhya is vintage Akbar. 

He writes once again on communal 
killings, this time at Kanje Man village 
near Ayodhya. The carnage is horri^- 
ing and though the official figures 
listed only 37 as killed, the actual toll 
was much higher. The massacre was 
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P.T. USHA WITH NAMBIAR: "It was when 
Nambiar crossed the line that separates a well-wisher 
from a professional coach that the trouble began” 


M.J. AKBAR: He covered 
more communal riots than 
anyone else in the business. 
And he wrote with pain, 
precision and passion 


timing sprints and noting them down. 
He lacked the strength to tell Usha 
that he was of limited use to her, and 
that she would have to move on to 
something bigger if she had to keep 
her date with destiny. 

That is the tragedy of both Usha 
and Nambiar. She won medals by the 
dozens, yet was a failure by interna¬ 
tional standards. As Menon puts it, 
“As a nation which could not look 
after its best athlete, we should all 
hang our heads in shame.” 

Silence speaks 

M.J. Akbar was never an ivory 
tower editor. Functioning more as a 
reporter-editor, he covered more 
. communal riots than any one else in 
the business. And he wrote with pain. 


the work of rm/iu/-waving cadres of 
Flindu militants egged on by the BJP- 
RSS-VHP-Bajrang Dal fanatics after a 
Dusserah procession had been stoned 
by some irresponsible miscreants. 

The retaliation was terrible, ghastly. 
Among the dead was a young man, 
who was doused with kerosene and 
torched in the presence of his aged 
father. “Those who do not weep haunt 
you more,” writes Akbar. “A frail, 
bearded, gaunt, middle-aged labourer 
of the fields, his body rib streaked, his 
face hard, taut, standing in your way 
as you step across another cluster of 
burnt rubble, his hands fully out¬ 
stretched and his palms cupped to 
hold black, burnt wheat. He says 
nothing, you say nothing.” 

Can anyone say anything? • 
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# Meet VP, Raja of Mandal 
Every single thing he does, he 
bungles. 

# VP tere raaj mein 
Bachche khele aag se. 

# Raja nahin, vyapari hain 
Sirf gaddi usko pyari hain. 

# Unke paas Mandal hain 
Hamare paas kamandal hain. 

# Jamnaji ke ghat par, mila ek 
insaan 

Humne poochcha naam to 
buia, main Mandal beimaan. 

# V.P. Singh hai hai 
Time to say bye bye. 

# Mcra Bharat 
Fifty per cent mahaan 

# Raja nahin hatyara hain 
Sirf Mandal usko pyara hain. 

# Jalne ki tayyarri hain 
Ab VP teri bari hain. 

# VP baitha jhoole pe 
Bachche jayen choolhe main. 



What the students of 
Delhi are chanting 


# Raja nahin Shakuni hain 
Hamare bachrhon ka khooni 
hain. 

# Gali gali main jhandi hain 
V.P. Singh Shikhandi hain. 

# Aey ki hoya? 

VP moya 

(Students carrying an effigy of 
the Raja on a hearse) 

# Kitne baazoo, kitne dam 
Sun Ic dushman jaan ke. 

(Song from Main Azaad Hoon, 


sung by students as they link 
arms to stop traffic.) 

# V.P. Singh ki antim ichcha 
Brahmin Thakur chalayc 
riksha. 

# V.P. Singh ki antim ichcha 
Brahmin Thakur maangc 
bhiksha. 

# VP ko jalao 

Apna bhavishya ujjwal banao. 

# Atyachar ke teen naam 
VP, Sharad, Paswan. 

# Hey, hey, hey, hey, V.P. 
Singh 

How many kids did you kill this 
evening? 

# Inky pinky ponky 
V.P. Singh is a donkey 

# Jab tak VP gaddi par hain 
Tab tak shamat Bharat ki hain. 

# Jaat paat sab bhool chale the 
Mandal ne yaad dilayi hain 
Par ham yeh kaise bhoolein 

Ki yeh aag VP ki lagaye hain 
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SPOTUGHT 


Guess who is coming to dinner? 



Gandhi wHh Khuahwant and Rahul Singh: pulling aurprlsea 


; ■ ' ‘ He keeps 

- . ‘ . doing the 

most surprising things. 
When Rajiv Gandhi is 
not firing chief ministers 
or backtracking on Man¬ 
dat, he spends his time 
astounding his friends. 

Two weeks ago, it was 
the turn of Rahul Singh, 
the Doon-Cambridge 
contemporary of the for¬ 
mer Prime Minister and 
a distinguished journal¬ 
ist in his own right. 
(Singh has edited the 


Camera, 

LIGHTS, 

NACHAPPA! 

It is a matter 
of some dis¬ 
pute as to why Ashwini 
Nachappa has been 
chosen as the subject of 
a feature film—the first 
to be made on a sport- 
sperson in the country. 

Is it because Nachappa’s 
colourful one-piece 
track suits and her poor 
man’s-Ho-Jo image 
make for interesting 
viewing? 

Or is it because she is 


Readers* Digest and The 
Sunday Observer in his 
time.) 

In Delhi to celebrate 
his SOtbbirthday, Singh 
left a message at 10 Jan- 
path for Rajiv, inform¬ 
ing him that there would 
be a party at his father’s 
(Khushwant Singh) flat 
and thought nothing 
more of it. 

Then, just as the festi¬ 
vities were getting under 
way, Singh got a call 
from the Congress presi- 


scen as the deserving 
successor to P.T. Usha's 
throne? 

Whatever the answer 
to that one, newspaper 
magnate Ramoji Rao (of 
Eenadu fame) has 
chosen Nachappa to star 
in his forthcoming Telu- 
gu film, to be made at an 
estimated cost of Rs 35 


dent's office. Rajiv 
would attend, but he 
would stay for only half- 
an-hour. 

In the event, he stayed 
for over two hours, 
mingled easily with the 
guests and received the 
attentions of a steady 
stream of female admir¬ 
ers. But the most 
touching moment came 
when Khushwant Singh 
told him, ‘‘You are the 
only member of your 
family who had never 
been to my house. And 
now you’ve come.’ 

Then, as he always 
does, the Sardar said 
good night to his son’s 
guests and went off to 
bed—at 9.30 pm. 

Says Rahul Singh: “I 
never thought he’d 
come. I left the message 
only because Camellia 
Panjabi, who was with 
us at Cambridge, in¬ 
sisted. But he surprised 
us all." 


lakhs. The movie, de¬ 
picts Ashwini’s gruell¬ 
ing .struggle to make it to 
the top. 

If Ashwini sizzles on 
the screen just as much 
as she docs on the track, 
then the film should 
make for compulsive 
viewing. 


TheARMY 

KNOWS BEST 

While ev¬ 
erybody de¬ 
cried the abysmal per¬ 
formance of India at the 
recently-concluded 
Asian Games in Beijing, 
it was left to Milkha 
Singh to come up with a 
way out of the morass 
Indian athletics finds it¬ 
self in. 

According to the 



Ashwini Nachappa: now on celluloid 



Milkha Singh: Ingenioua 
% auggeation 

Flying Sikh, who'd 
% broken the world record 
§ in the 4(X) metres in the 
1 Rome Olympics (1960), 
% clocking 45.6seconds, 

Si the situation could only 
# be set right if the army 
1 was asked to take over 
^ the running of all sports 
S federations in the coun- 
g try. Of course, this 
1 should only be done af¬ 
ter the sports bodies had 
been consulted and a 
consensus evolved, clar¬ 
ified Singh. 

Once military disci¬ 
pline was imposed on all 
athletes, said the former 
track star, standards 
would improve miracu¬ 
lously. And we’d no lon¬ 
ger be the eternal losers 
at international sports 
meets. 












Conir- led bv SLtVA GOSWAM^ 


Mad AS A 

HATTER 

■IIIIH The art of 
■HHR managing 
contradictions has land¬ 
ed the Prime Minister in 
trouble. For, citing the 
various contradictory 
statements of the Raja 
on issues such as Punjab, 
Kashmir and the Mandal 
Commission, O.P. Sax- 
ena, president of the 
Lawyers Forum for Civil 
Liberties, has filed a 
petition against V.P. 
Singh under the Indian 
Lunacy Act. 

The petitioner recal¬ 
led that Rani Sita Devi, 
Singh’s wife, had de¬ 
clared in 1952 that her 
husband was of unsound 
mind and that he should 
be restrained from gift¬ 
ing away all the family 
property. If the Raja’s 
Rani herself was con¬ 
vinced of his lunacy, 
argued Saxena, there 
must be something to it. 



.V, / 

■tf'Av 


V.P. Sbigh: touched in the 
head? 

Hence the court 
should make arrange¬ 
ments for the medical 
examination of the 
Prime Minister to estab¬ 
lish the truth once and 
for all. 

Preliminary hearings 
begin soon. And should 
provide some laughs, if 
nothing else. 
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Mind YOUR 

LANGUAGE 

|||||||||||||H His 

HHHIi public 
tions drive to convince 
the southern states that 
he wasn’t keen on im¬ 
posing Hindi doesn’t 
seem to have succeeded 
too well. And if it did. 
Mulayam Singh Yadav 
has managed to ruin the 
Impact by writing official 
letters to southern gov¬ 
ernments in his mah 
rihhasha. 

Not that Kerala chief 
minister E.K. Nayanar 
was in the least fazed bv 


this tactic. He promptly 
sent back the offending 
document to the Uttar 
Pradesh CM, on the 
grounds that nobody 
could understand what it 
said. 

Mulayam Singh Yadav: the 
boomerang effect 



Yes, they 

CAN KHAN 
KHAN 

much of the purported 
rivalry between the two 
Heartbreak Khans, 
Aamir and Salman. But 
it now turns out that 
there was nothing to the 
story other than media 
hoopla. And just to 
prove that everything is 
well between them, the 
Khans have decided to 
co-star in a film: Raj 
Kumar (Ghayal) San- 
toshi's forthcoming re¬ 
lease. 

The two diminutive 
Khans play buddy-^ 
buddy. And thankfully, 
Sangeeta Bijiani isn't 
one of the heroines. 

So, with luck, the 
shooting will progress 
without incident. And 
the film prove a lop 
grosser, whai with the 
impressive initial draw 
of the two tecn\ hoppers. 


The c(,vcring letter (in 
both Malayalam and En¬ 
glish) said; if wc fol¬ 
lowed your insistence on 
using the mother longue 
we would have to reply 
to your letter in 
Malayalam. But...we 
consider such insistence 
on malteis of language 
as narrow and...we 
know that it will cause 
inconvenience to the 
states where Malayalam 
is not spoken." 

In future. Yadav was 
informed, it would make 
better sense to avoid 
Hindi w hile communi¬ 
cating w ith non-Hindi 
speaking stales. But w ill 
Mulayam Singh oblige? 











By helping shield livestock 


better yields and deals 


d GGCiGI S 


loultrY forming is o business fraught with risk. If the breeding > 
areas are'nt thoroughly germ-free, the livestock get infected and ' 
perish en masse. Then SM Dyechem successfully changed the 5^ 
picture by diminishing the risk. With import-substitute speciolity . 
formulations that go into hi-tech disinfectant shields.. Critical 
invoivement, core contributions. W. 're intimately in-' 
volved with several core industries offering new generation , 
inputs, import-substitute chemicals . helping in their export 
' drive. \A/e've tied up with 4 of Europe's technology leaders. 
Acquired know - how thot compresses gestation periods Turned 


;tart-up projects mto profit-centres in record time. In the pro- 
:ess, we've doubled our profits each ond every year. And bee- 
)me one of the most sought after scrips in the stock market. J\ 

hain reaction of successes. Achievement breeds its own 
mbition. From our pinnacle m the speciality chemicals market, 
, 'e're taking off in diverse directions ^)ur vision of the near 
iture encompasses projects to manufacture Methanol, Pig 
an, Carbon Block and a world-class Beer. On the anvil is 
. 1 agro-based Petrochemicals project. To eoch of these pro¬ 
ds we'll bring our unique touch of Value Multiplication. 
.MOod the benefits... and shore the rewards. 
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COMPANIES 
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Metier, 

Mettle, 

and 

Moves 


Birla 3M may have 
all three, but the 
future is wide open 


M innesota Mining and Manu¬ 
facturing. That is what 3M 
used to be. Today, the For¬ 
tune 500 company has moved out of 
mining and entirely into manufactur¬ 
ing—and marketing, the last more 
than filling the gap left by mines. US 
$10 billion (Rs 18,000 crores at current 
exchange rates) in sales, a product 
range—from spiffy self-stick note pads 
to speciality chemicals—of one lakh, 
70 divisions, and a management style 
that is as de rigeur as it can be for 
course work in international manage¬ 
ment schools. 

But it is a low-key company. So 
low-key that when it kicked off opera¬ 
tions in India two years ago as Birla 
3M, a venture with recently deceased 
industrialist Ashok Birla, it received 
the customary—though brief—media 
attention. And then, retreated to do 
what it does best: work. 

The result. End-March 1989: year 
one, Rs 2.5 crores in five months of 
operations. End-March 1990: Rs 10 
crores. And, says William 
Scrivens, Birla 3M*s managing direc¬ 
tor^ ''we believe we can reach Rs 100 
crores within five years**. In essence, 
adds Scrivens, "we are a small com¬ 
pany here, but it is just the beginning 
of a company that will address all 3M 
businesses*’. A strong assertion— 
some would even say a trifle over- 


Scrivmt: Jiist the b^gbiiili^ 
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confident. But the thing is, nobody 
really disputes it. As elsewhere, the 
3M tag is enough to do the trick. 

Not just the t^, however, but also 
the potential. ''Confusing*' is how a 
senior Birla 3M executive terms the 
multinationaPs product list, all of 
which the Indian company has access 
to. And ^vens, despite saying that 
in India, 'Ve are es.sentially selecting 
products" which have to be "commer¬ 
cially viable", is actually talking about 
areas that are as money-minting as 
they are wide. "Communication, pow¬ 
er distribution, packaging and health 
care," says Scrivens, a Briton who 
was earlier the chief of 3M's Kenya 
operations. "All priority areas with* 
the government." 

The department of telecommunica¬ 
tions (DoT) already buys telecom 
cable connectors from Birla 3M; 
perhaps it helps to be based in Banga¬ 
lore, home to two premier DoT opera¬ 
tions: the Indian Telephone Indus¬ 
tries, and a crucial electronic exchange 
facility. Power distribution, almost as 
large an area as power generation (at 
present levels of demand, worth more 
than Rs 10,000 crores a year), is on the 
anvil. 

The company manufactures all 
kinds of tapes—^for packaging, insula¬ 
tion, surgical uses, and of course, as 
that key ingredient in any stationery 
stock: cello-tape. It is not for nothing, 
joke 3M executives, that tai;^ means 
Scotch (like photocopying still means 
Xerox, and in India, washing powder 
for clothes means Suif). 

More on Scotch tapes: "We may 
come into the electrical tape products 
market," says Kishore Rao, Birla 
3M*s general manager for engineering 
and production. "It's not on the agen¬ 
da for the moment, but definitely in 
the future." When that happens, it 
could blow the market sky-high. 3M is 
one of the world's largest manufactur¬ 
ers of audio tapes, both for cassette 
and spool players. More importantly, 
3M pioneered the video tape technol¬ 
ogy, and is the world's largest mwu- 
facturer in this segment. In addition, 
Birla 3M makes adhesive strips for 
diapers for all Indian brands, Snug- 
gies. Wraps, the works. (Eighty five 
per cent of all diapers made in the 
world use 3M strips.) 

The list goes on: protection suits 
complete with masks and tube brea¬ 
thing units; specialised masks for doc¬ 
tors as well as spray painters; elec¬ 
trodes for high-tech, precise applica¬ 
tions such as in ECG, or electro 
cardiogram ^ machines 


to monitor heart patients. Not to 
forget stationery items, the high- 
profile products that signify 3M worl¬ 
dwide, and now, in India. "We tend to 
operate in small segments in the mar¬ 
ket," says A jay Nanavati, general 
manager, marketing and development 
with Birla 3M, in the company's 
typical, understated bluster style. 
"But in that segment we have an 
overwhelming presence," 


StatloiiMr only tto tip of tiM 3M4^ 


will be opening up." He adds: "This 
makes for a very stable company." 
Perhaps, but India, as any multina¬ 
tional operating here should know by 
now, is a different ball-game 
altogether. A market that is as sus¬ 
ceptible to demand and supply equa¬ 
tions as it is to government policy. 
"And people talk of encouraging fore¬ 
ign investment and wooing foreign i 
investors," says Rao, the production 


Certainly, if 3M's international 
business style is anything to go by, 
especially as a reference point to the 
company's Indian future. A style 
which dictates that as the company has 
such a varied product range, use it in a 
way that negates stress on any particu- | 
lar product. Says Scrivens: "If a par- j 
ticular market is depressed, another i 


If Birla 3M unloads 
even a fractiem of the 
one lakh 3M products 
it has access to, it could 
blow the market 
sky-high 



man. “It's tough—especially for a 
foreigner—to comps chend. and diffi¬ 
cult to rcconci'e to red tape." 

I n a way. India is not exactly un- j 
charted territory tor 3M. Since the 
early 19S0s. 3M worked the Indian 
market out of its Asia headquarters in 
Singa^wre, supplying speciality che¬ 
micals, among other things. (To see 
3M scouring pads for kitchen use, and 
Scotchgard, the cleanser which claims 
to wipe off the most stubborn stains— 
now available through Birla 3M—in 
up-market, urban households was not 
an entirely unheard of phenomenon, 
brought back in bagfulls from trips 
abroad. Ditto with Post-its and rolls of 
cello-lape.) 

"Tlie rationale to set up a Uxal 
unit," says Nanavati, "was to ser\'ice 
the consumer, expand in terms of 
product range and in terms of geog¬ 
raphic presence, as well. It streng¬ 
thened our sales and marketing 
efforts." 




BUSINESS 



WaiMvati! have an o v erw h e lm i ng p roi > nc >* In a mmkM fgnwnt 

And formed a link with Ashok 
Birla. Not that other top names were 
not interested. The would-have- 
beens, culled from the grapevine, read 
like a who's who of India's corporate 
kettle: Vijay Mallya, Lalit Mohan 
Thapar, the house of Kirloskars and _ 
pharmaceutical heavyweight Ran- J|||| 

baxy, among others. 

3M holds 40 per cent equity in the 
Indian venture, which accounted for 
an initial investment of Rs 12 crores. 

This is contrary to the US company's A ^ 

usual practice to go in for majority r^LsIlOk s tTSglC ClCfl 
stakes. Then again, it keeps the com- l 
pany within the government's Foreign uuucu uic 

Exchange Regulation Act boundaries, cfMnnpany’s link witi 
and if PepsiCo can stick by it, so can 4 . 

we, appears to be the 3M logic. After olTw p 8 rCni...Or 
all, the Indian market is too large to Infpri Mitin niil 
be ignored. So much so, that Birla 3M 
has been accorded subsidiary status, 
despite technically being an affiliated 

venture. Ashok's Zenith group—a lit- Bao:toraconciit< 
tie cash-strapped right now—holds 24 
per cent of the equity, with other 
group companies accounting for 16 
per cent more. 

The remaining 20 per cent will be 
handed over to the public in a share 
issue later this year. (The public issue 
is already delayed. Initially slated for 
June 1988, the launch was later 
pushed to spring this year, to coincide 
with Birla 3M formally opening its 
Keonics City plant in the outskirts of 
Bangalore. As of now, the launch date 
appears to be wide open, with Indian 
share markets in a wild roller-coaster 
mood, too many economic imponder¬ 
ables, and a primary—or new issue— 
market in a trough. The Birla 3M issue 
will perhaps hinge on how equity 
offerings from other companies do, 
say stock market analysts.) 


Ashok’s tragic death 
has not dulled the 
cfMnnpany’s link with its 
Birla parent...or 3M 
IntematMMial 

RacK ^Wficyll to racMcte to rad tap«^ 


Perhaps 3M fell a little reassured 
when Ashok offered them manage¬ 
ment control: hence, Scrivens' pre¬ 
sence in India, a rarity when a busi¬ 
ness house is in the picture. 3M 
executives acknowledge Ashok's pro¬ 
fessional outlook, a simple—and laud¬ 
able—case of recognising the fact that 
people who know the business should 
be left to run it. Also, they acknow¬ 
ledge that Ashok's drive helped. 

Ashok Birla was closely associated 
with the project,’* says Rao. “Birla 3M 
was his pet project. His greatest wish 
was to see it become a reality (Ashok, 
in numerous press interviews, said 
that he expected Birla 3M to become 
one of the star performers of his 
group). It was very, very unfortunate 
that he died in the crash (in the 14 
February Airbus A320 accident, while 
on his way to Bangalore to receive 3M 
International chairman Allen Jacob¬ 
son for the formal opening of the 
factory).” 

A shok's tragic death has not dulled 
the company's link with its Birla 
parent. “Though 3M is involved in the 
technical and management part of it,” 
continues Rao, “on the Indian side we 
are drawing on their (the Birlas') 
entrepreneurial zeal, drawing on the 
Birlas' resources—particularly with 
government agencies.” He adds: 
“Now we are glad that his son (Yasho- 
vardhan) is involved as chairman of 
the company (Birla 3M) and to that 
extent, Ashok Birla's spirit con¬ 
tinues.” 

If there is still a close link with the 
Birlas, the link with US parent 3M is 
equally close. For starters, 3M has 
management control—Jacobson in- 
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sisted on it, and Ashok agreed—and 
the working relationship Birla 3M 
shares with 3M is unusual for multi¬ 
national outfits in India. **Our rela¬ 
tionship has been outstanding,” says 
Nanavati, Birla 3M*s marketing man, 
^'and they have helped us get off the 
ground.” For instance, say company 
officials, more than 60 3M Interna¬ 
tional staffers have visited India this 
year to review work and help develop 
the Indian venture's business plans. In 
turn, Birla 3M executives have winged 
their way to the US parent’s Minneso¬ 
ta headquarters and Asian hubs for 
training. 

The result, say Birla 3M executives, 
is an environment that is uniquely 
American: a laid-back, approachable 
style, first names; on the other hand, 
slip up on work and hell begins to 
seem like a very pleasant alternative. 
“We often have people wanting to join 
us, who tell us” says Rao, ‘“wc have 
heard a lot about the work environ¬ 
ment and like to be a part of it. ” 
Perhaps, as a place where work is 
appreciated first is welcome in a 
bureaucratically .politically befuddled 
India. Then again, any company 
would like to assuage its ego by 
claiming work environment superior¬ 
ity. Rao’s assertion is believable only 
on one count: the 3M tag, again—the 
international conglomerate is simply 
too well known for some of its mari' 
agement magic not to have filtered 
down to India. “I think we scare our 
competition,” says Rao. “Wc hiivc a 
formidable lepulation.” Give us a 
break, one might say. Besides. 
Seri veils’ five-year, Rs KKIcrore dead¬ 
line is vet to come true. 

Magic or not—and its “indomit¬ 
able” claims apart—Birla 3M has 
problems, loo. A key one: distribu- 



Attiok Birla: profasaiofial enough to hand ovor managomont control 

• tion. Scrivens admits it flatly: 


Indian companies, 
and numerous foreign 
ones have found it 
easier to just put their 
heads down and take 
things as they come, 
to make the best of a 
frequently unnerving 
situaiton. If Birla 3M 
neglects to follow suit, 
it is in for trouble 


1 



__ _ It is a 

problem in India, (being) in Banga¬ 
lore, for instance, you don’t realise 
there are certain things available in 
Bombay and Delhi,” TOs works both 
ways; w'hile it creates a problem to 
obtain .supplies, it also creates hurdles 
for getting finished goods uut. A 
major obstacle, says Senvens. when 
“there is a loi of regional distribu¬ 
tion”. This brings out Rao's observa- , 
tion about foreigners finding India a ; 
tough woikplace—and maikctplace j 
to be in. W'ilh terrible communication 
facilities, unpredictable and costly ! 
road transport and an entirely wa.shed | 
up railway seivice. B .: Indian cum- j 
panics, and niim^^rous foreign ^mes, ; 
have found it easier to |ust put their 1 
heads dowm and lake things aN they i 
come, to make the best of a frequently ! 
unnerving situation. If Birla 3M neg- 
lects to follow' suit, it is in for trouble i 
But the .^M- and now, Birla 3M— i 
strength lies in us ubiiity to adapt to a 
region’s special demands. And, as 
always, always, to adapt a product to 
consumer needs. “That’s what makes 
us different from other companies. ' j 
claims Nanavati. “We know who our i 
customers arc.” adds Scn\ens. “and i 
we w'(»rk with them to desclop and j 
manufacture according to their needs. 1 
If you are close to them, you don’t l 
need to be high profile.” 

Fine, Birla 3M has what it takes to 
get where it wants to. Then again, 
there are absolutely no givens in 
business. Same time, same place, five 
years down the road? • 

Ch»kr»v»Hi with 
RangmmMnl/BMna»lare 
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INTERVIEW 


“I was made a 

sc^i^goal:” 

Calcutta jute baron Arun Bajoria on his land and 
FERA scandals, and his jute successes despite an 
industry slump 


Arun Bajoria tries very hard to stay 
away from controversy. Unfortunately, 
controversy has a way of finding him. 
For the past five years, the Calcutta 
based entrepreneur has blundered his 
way into scandals—the Rawdon Square 
land development scam that for a while, 
even shook up West Bengal's die-hard 
Marxist government. 

Then, he bought a series of jute mills 
nobody would touch, at a time when 
the industry was—and still is—going 
through its worst ever slump. The five 
mills he picked up all show profits. 
Strange, at a time when economics dic¬ 
tates that none .should. A thriving jute 
baron at at time when all other barons 
are a distant memory. 

Then, last March, sleuths .swooped 
down on Bajoria, accusing him of 
Foreign Exchange Regulation Act 
(FERA) violations, and of holding an 
unauthorised Swiss bank account. 

Bajoria bailed out, expectedly —his 
political contacts are legion. 

This, then,is the man who runs a Rs 
5(X) crore empire—and allegedly holds 
foreign currency assets worth Rs 35 
crores and nobody knows how. No 
bank loans, either. No chatting up the 
media. Ever. 

Bajoria broke his silence to .speak to 
Sunday on various issues. His re- 
.sponses were mostly eva.uve, .wme self- 
congratulatory, and few, insensitive. 
Excerpts from an exclusive interview. 


On why he kept buying lute factor¬ 
ies at a time when most owners 
would gladly be rid of them: 

We already owned the Hoo^hly Mills 
(since 1957) and that was doing well. 
Besides, I got the other mills dirt 
cheap. Say, Gondolpara. I bought that 
for Rs 2.25 crores plus a Rs 7-8 crore 
gratuity liability. I bought all the 



others at similar prices, all within Rs 
3-4 crores. It takes about Rs 60-70 
crores to set up a unit. The mills were 
all losing money when I bought them, 
but then on, they have been showing 
profits. 

On how he managed to show pro¬ 
fits given the Industry slump: 

I would put it down to good personnel 
management, and a dedicated effort 
on the part of all concerned. Some of 
the bigger houses have not been doing 
too well because they have varied in¬ 
terests. Unlike the Birlas and the Sing- 
hanias, 1 deal solely in jute. 

On how ha managed to buy all the 
mills without taking a single bank 
loan. 

The Hooghly Mill was showing pro¬ 
fits, and 1 invested these funds in other 
units and kept rolling the profits. In 
the space of three years, starting 1985, 
I owned Gondolpara, Wcaverly, 
Anglo-India (Lower) and Hukum- 
chand. 


On how that Is possible as the 
Hooghly unit does not look like a 
great profit earner: 

Well, that is the way it happened... 

On allegations of Jute 'Juggling* 
against Industrialists: 

Speculation is rife in the industry, that 
is true. But this kind of juggling does 
not benefit the mill owners in any way. 
Most of the mills are in the red. if they 
benefitted from juggling, then surely, 
they would show profits. 

On whether this Is how Hooghly 
managed to show profits: 

Hooghly has always showed profits. 

On diversification, research, or the 
lack of these: 

The Indian jute industry leaves all re¬ 
search to the government agencies - 
IJIRA (Indian Jute Industries Re¬ 
search Association). JTRL (Jute 
Technology Research Laboratory), 
etc. The industrialists themselves take 
no interest. We arc content to produce 
conventional jute goods: sacking, car¬ 
pet backing, etc. The only unit which 
has tried and succeeded somewhat in 
diversifying is Champdany, hats off to 
them. If their performance reflects 
genuine potential in diversified jute 
products (dccoratives, linens, cloth), 
then others will surely follow. But that 
hasn't happened as yet. 

On why Bangladesh has a larger 
share of the International export 
market: 

This is primarily because eleven 
months a year Bangladesh jute is 
cheaper than Indian jute. We get only 
the leftovers of the market. The 
finished goods we sell at Rs 12,000 a 
tonne,they sell at Rs 6,(X)0 in the ex¬ 
port market. Naturally, we don’t stand 
a chance. Rs 6,(X)0 barely covers our 
production costs. 'Fhey are aided by 
heavy government subsidies. You see, 
jute is their only foreign exchange 
earner. 

Our exports are mainly to Russia, 
not because wc can compete with 
Bangladesh but because of the existing 
trade protocol. Russia buys jute from 
us irrespective of the price Bangladesh 
is offering. 

On the abysmal living conditions of 
Juts mill workers: 

There is very little an industrialist can 
do about it. It is the workers who are 
at fault. If there is accommodation for 
2,(XX) people, they bring in another 
10,000. They earn rents by sub-letting 
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the quarters. There arc khataals{covf 
sheds) and liquor dens and brothels. 
The industrialist cannot be expected 
to clean up that kind of a mess. It is 
the workers who have to change their 
mentality. 

As for wc’-king conditions, the cur¬ 
rent conditions have existed ever since 
the British period. Nobody around 
here bothers about noise or air pollu¬ 
tion—^it has just been recognised as 
part and parcel of the industry. 

On the degeneration of the once 
plueh mills: 

It is all very well when an industry or 
unit is doing well. We can spend 
money on it. Likewise, we can’t when 
it is not. If you look at Goudolpara, it 
IS in great shape. As for the others, the 
previous owners of say, Hukumchand, 
were the Birlas and if they couldn’t 
manage proper upkeep, how can you 
point a finger at me? 



On whether that is contradictory, 
as working conditions at the 
Hooghty unit—the major profit ear¬ 
ner—are particularly bad: 

The Hooghly unit has always been run 
this way. And anyway, we can’t spend 
too much on these things. 

On the role of the Jute Corp. of 
India (JCI) to atop speculation, and 
control the price of raw Jute; 

JCI does not buy sufficient raw jute to 
be able to regulate price. It is only 
when prices fall very low that they 


On the 1987 Rawdon Square Issue, 
when Bajoria was accused of ille¬ 
gally landing a contract to build a 
commercial complex on prime Cal¬ 
cutta real estate: 

If you really want to know, 1 was made ; 
a scapegoat. I had nothing to do w'lth j 
it. It was a state government move to j 
convert the Rawdon Square park into ! 
a multi-storey business and shopping j 
comple.x, and the construction con- j 
tract was awarded to one Dr ILK. 
Sen’s company. My cousin Gopal Ba¬ 
joria, in collaboration with Dr Sen. 


approached me. asking if 1 was willing 
to invest about Rs five crores. or at 
least say I was, because The Statesman :■ 
was already screaming: “How can a Rs ’ 
2,000 company handle a Rs 2(1 crore ! 
project?" 

Then, the ('ongress{l) started dc- ' 
monstrating against the project and it 
became a political issue. So, though 1 • 
had not invested a single pai^a I was i 
victimised, and false allegations of niv 
having given a bank guarantee were 
made. I did no such thing. 
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INDUSTRY/ PLANTATIONS 

First, the 1^ news 

No way out of a coffee crisis, a few cheers for tea, and some 
sunshine — barely—for spices and rubber. That is the planters' 

punch for 1990 


I t has hccMi almost two months since 
the United Planters Association of 
South India (UPASI) met for their 
97th annual conference, to share tales 
of woe. The planters managed some 
words of praise tor the tea industry, a 
mixed bag of blessings for rubber and 
spices, and almost nothing but bad 
times ahead for the coffee sector. 

The assessment still holds true The 
organisers laid on an international cof¬ 
fee convention before the UPAwSI 
show, and paraded the executive 
director of the International Coffee 
Organisation (ICO)—the coffee 
world’s De Beers—A.F. Bcitrao, as a 
big name draw Only, Bcltrac) drop¬ 
ped a bombshell India is still reeling 
from. He announced that the orga¬ 
nisation was trying to rope in Soviet 
Bloc countries, which basically means 
that Indian coffee exporters would 
end up losing their captive—and huge¬ 
ly profitable—markets. Plans are at an 
advanced stage, said Bcitrao. And | 
that was enough to shake people up, 
no matter that the convention w^as in 
iCoonoor, in the Nilgiri Hills, and the 
weather marvellous. 

With rea.son The USSR, for exam¬ 
ple, buys 55,0fK) tonnes of green, or 
uncured coffee from the Indian Cof¬ 
fee Board, plus 6,000 tonnes of instant 
coffee every year. Poland is another 
major buyer, picking up anything be¬ 
tween 15,000 to 20,(X)0 tonnes a year. 
India's trade protc:)CoI with these na¬ 
tions, and others in the Soviet ambit, 
is what keeps the trade going. Be¬ 
cause, India cannot match prices that 
its competitors—Brazil and Colombia, 
among others- offer, and the only 
way it can cash m is by hanging on to 
the Eastern Bloc trade agreements. 
But East Germany does not exist any 
more. And if others find that interna¬ 
tional trade organisations an. opening 
their doors to them, then the first 
thing to be dumped will be the higher- 
priced imports from India, rupee trade 
or not. And, as India docs not have a 



Minister of state for commerce A. 
ShreedKaran is not much help 


i scat on the ICO, it lacks the necessary | 
I clcmi to push through w'ith its dc- 1 
I mands. 

Worse, coffee exports arc already 
dropping Fiorn a high of Rs .37(1 
crores in I9S6-87, it slid tt' Rs 310 
croics for 1989-90. This year—thanks 
to low prices internationally and a 
worldwide coffee glut, it could drop 
still further. And if the captive mar¬ 
kets pull out, more crores of rupees 
than the industry would care to count ; 
would be lost. The commerce ministry 
IS already going about issuing warn¬ 
ings—“don’t put more than half of the 
production in the Soviet Union's bas¬ 
ket,” “this is the time for prudence," 
etc.—but the point is, there are almost 
no places that India can divert its 
exports to. At the UPASI conference, 
it hardly helped much having Union 
minister of state for commerce Aran- 
gil Shieedharan around. The minis¬ 
ter—whii has come a long way since 
his days as a plantation labour union 
leader—hardly said much to assuage 
fears. 

When UPASI president R.K. 
Krishna Kumar said “the crisis in the 


coffee indiistrs continues", that was 
perhaps the understatement of the 
year as tar as coffee producers were 
concerned. Krishna Kumar, who is 
also vice chairman of Tata Tea Ltd - 
the company that is planning to buy 
out the country’s largest coffee planta¬ 
tion firm, ('onsolidated C’offee Ltd., 
pending official clearances - has 
reasi>n to he worried. For his com¬ 
pany, and the country, the twist is 
ironical- the coffee scene has never 
been worse. 

A nd lea. never better, m spite of 
myriad problems. In fact, the tea 
scene can get better still, if promises 
hold out The gosernment says it will 
take a “positive view" on the indus¬ 
try's request that the Centre slash 
excise, curiently at Rs 1.1(1 for every 
kilo of tea. Anil that it is “alive" to the 
United Liberation Front of Assam- 
fomented trouble which is giving every 
tea companx with plantations in the 
slate nightmares. Extortion demands 
that run into crores of rupees, and 
threats of death if they refuse to pay 
up, the list goes on. Till now, the 
Centre, or the Assam administration, 
has done precious little to .solve the 
crisis. And this seems to be the major 
bugbear for an industry otherwise 
buoyed by rising exports—a record Rs 
1 .(KM) crores-plus for the year-ended 
March 1990, and a possibility of 
doubling it within the next two years, 
and one of the best crops in recent 
memory. 

The tea industry has more than 
done its bit, goes the refrain, and it is 
time the government helped out, too. 
After all, says the industry, it has 
responded to the government’s re¬ 
quest to flood the market with pack¬ 
aged tea, about five million kilos 
worth, at a low-priced Rs 40 per kilo 
plus taxes. 

Attempts to tackle the Assam mili¬ 
tants are washed up, to put it mildly. It 
is very unlikely that any administra- 
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The ULFA threat, and the govemmenf a inaction and 
clumay plans are slowly Mlling off the tea Industry 


tion will be able to do anythinii al all. 
Shreedharan amounls to practically 
nothinji in the pecking order, finance 
minister Madlut Dandavale will have 
to be ccuitent with emotional 
speeches, and Prune Minister V.P 
Singh, well, (hat is another story 
altogether I he lea industry will have 
to establish its own s/uru\ (/z/o with 
them rius IS i given Tata lea's 
Krishna Kumar let out the inkling oi a 
plan when he told I’PASI delegates 
ahiuit how' 'insularity has l>een oiii 
chief weakness, .m puhhc perceptK)n, 
plantations arc *'ecM as islands of 
affluence m the mulst ol rural poser 
ty". So. get invi'lved m eninmunity 
deveUipmenl. This iv way up (he 
nulil.ints'street. they have been de- 
mamhng ocon»uiue and social parity 
for Assamese workcis on plantations 
and suirounding areas (oi months. 
The industry, obviously, is tiying to 
find Its own level, no thanks to gov- 
ernment. 


While US soldiurc pray In the Gulf, Indian spice traders 
are praying for a return to that lucrative export region 


On the othci hand, the government I 
IS trying to help out by ea.smg its | 
pricing policies, it has already with- 1 
drawn two informal price control mea- | 
sures On the other hand, it is m*: | 
Munster Shreedharan dropped a • 
I bombshell of his own, following m ! 
I inicrnational eotfee boss Bcliiao's i 
: footstep'*, when he suggested that the i 
I government will not object if anyone j 
I decides to import tea for value-added 
I exports If that happens--and tea 
from Sri I,anka or Kenya is cheaper 
than the average Indian vanelics ~ 
diuncsiic producers arc m for a rude 
shock. As it IS, the industry is hvid that 
the minisiei should have made .•‘ueh a 
statement without consulting them in 
the first place. Besides, the move 
could lead to complications which the 
government may not have considered 
For exampic, when a leading tea ex¬ 
porter such as India enters the world 
market to buy tea, prices could soar 
As a result, the move could casi.y 


(East) Gemuiny has scrapped rupee trade coffee Imports from India. Whst is 
left of the Soviet bloc could follow 



backfire, with the importer with value- 
added intentions buying tea at in- 
creasinglv higher prices 

1 he colfee and the lea trade w'cre 
uptight and cheerful in turn But the 
rubber growers went home from the 
IP AM hash, smiling all the way 
Shreedharan was not much help ti> the 
others f>ut he assured the rubber 
trade that the commerce ministry is 
willing u» jack up the floor price of 
rubber al the first opportunity. This 
would help, as cost of production is 
fast catching up with returns, and, in 
ihe ne.'u tuiuie could actually outpace 
the lattei The windfall appears to be 
purelv political m nature Sbreedhar- 
aii IS fiom Kerala, home to India's 
rubber plantations. Beside'*, when this 
goveinnieni says it will hike procure¬ 
ment OI floor piiees. it ictually does it, 
cimttarv to it,' UMial stand of dithering 
endlessly 

f)n the spice front -again, the 
Kciala factor cieeps rn- the govern¬ 
ment expcLis to step m. The (iulf 
crisis has knocked off exiKvrl figures 
tor the s[^:ce industr). And clandestine 
caidamom imports from Sri Lanka 
have kntH'kcd .some wind out of the 
trade's sails. The industry hopes that 
the Chilf will soon return to normal— 
though, as most analysts sec it, equa¬ 
tions there arc changed forever— and 
the ' relatively important export re¬ 
gion" will be back in its books. 
How-evei, pepper prices are low. and 
all gains after last year's disastrous 
cardamom crop are being eroded be¬ 
cause of smuggling. 

Quite a planters' punch. And all 
said and done, nobody wants a repeal. 
There is simply too much at stake. The 
UPASl realises it. If the government 
would f>nly try to understand. • 

R. BhagWMn Sk^gMRsdra^ 
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I ■ Band on the 
ran 

A ctually, band on bail. 

A corporate PR man 
and his bugler, who 
allegedly teamed up to play 
a death-march to Bombay 
' Dyeing chairman Nusii 
Wadia, are out of judicial 
custody. Kirti Ambani, 
cousin to Dhirubhai, 
chairman ot Reliance 
Industries Ltd, and Arjun 
Babaria, the meister of an 
obscure Bombay band, 
were said to have got 
together more than a year 
ago to kill off Wadia, and 
thus, went the 
prosecution's argument, 
remove the biggest thorn in 
Dhirubhai's side. 


Nusii Wadia: music? No 
thanks 

Only, two Reliance 
employees who earlier 
swore they recognised 
Kirti’s voice on tape, 
passing the orders, failed to 
do so at a recent bail 
hearing. The judge 
declared, therefore, that 
I the prosecution's evidence 
was insubstantial and 
turned the duo loose on 
bail. Rumours are flying: 
did Dhirubhai have a hand 
in it? And does that explain 
whv two ‘impeccable” 
witnesses suddenly lost 
their power of hearing ? 

The Central Bureau of 
Investigation says it will 
keep a close watch on Kirti 
and the bugler, court order 
or not. And Waclia, too, is 
certain to keep a lookout, 
though a recurrence of 
paranoia is unlikely. For 
now, it seems like business 
as usual. Dirges, anyone? 
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over control when he went 
bankrupt. 

The way is clear, as the 
Company Law Board has 
withdrawn re.strictions on 
appointment of directors. 
The government will 
nominate some of its own, 
but the real clout will 
remain with the consortium 
bosses. Actually, the real 
control will be with 
Pharaoh Holdings Pic, a 
UK-based company which 
in turn holds interests in 
Rossel. Who is what. 


■ Jokai jokes 

N o jokes, really. Not 
with the latest line-up 
in Jokai India, the one-time 
money-spinner for 
non-resident Indian (NRI) 
businessman Rajendra 
Sethia, now bankrupt and 
hurt. It appears that a 
consortium led by Narayan 
C. Pohani, a US-based NRI 
and real estate developer 
who owns Rossel Hstates, 
has bought into Jokai 
Holdings Ltd, v/hich has a 
74 per cent stake in Jokai 
India. Pohani, Govind 
Chandak, another US-NRI 
real estate developer like 
Pohani, and P.K. Kaul 
(yes, you read right, the 
Kaul, former cabinet 
secretary and India's 



RaiBfidra Sethia: In or out? 

ambassador to the US) will 
be moving onto Jokai 
India's board. Rossel has 
undertaken to pay US $ 32 
million (about Rs 575 
cTores at current exchange 
rates) to Punjab National 
Bank, which holds the 74 
per cent of Jokai India as a 
pledge; Sethia had handed 


POLITICIAN OF THE WEEK 


George Fernandes 

Union ministet for railways 

^And now, a rail hike. Yes, it will help cut 
' subsidies. But it will also help drive prices 

^ through the roof. Minister Fernandes says 

^ W diesel is now too expensive, what with the 
Gulf crisis. So, he wants a supplementary 
to announce increases in both 
— passenger and freight charges. The first is 

politically sensitive, as the electorate screams every time 
fares are hiked; therefore, keep the low fares low and raise 
tabs on first class and air conditioned travel. Freight 
charge increases will affect industry and the economy, but 
who cares. I certainly don't, says Fernandes, I have losses 
of Rs KK) crorts to make up, because you folks have been 
stopping and burning trains. It isn’t really oil-related, is it, 
minister? Your government wants money, doesn't it? But 
if you take more of it away, you get less the second time 
round. Oh, and don’t forget inflation. 


e.xactly? It will take some 
time to work the links out. 
And, is Sethia really out? 

■ Farm on 

T he way things 

look--and the industry 
may not like it, having its 
thunder stolen - fanners 
may come to India's 
economic rescue. 

Monsoons have been more 
than good, bountiful, to be 
exact. The kharif, or winter 
harvest is .set to break 
records, way past the 
government’s estimate of 
95 million tonnes of 
foodgrains. Everything 
except oilseeds—thanks to 
late rains in Gujarat’s 
Saurashtra region—should 
show bumper gains. For 
1990-91, crop estimates are 
almost at 190 million 
tonnes, way over the 
Centre’s production targets 
of 176 million tonnes. The 
showing will help replenish 
India's battered stocks, and 
hopefully, release more in 
the market. And create a 
market, thanks to increased 
agricultural incomes.# 
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in /he firieniflyl^ from Eureka Foibes is about 
/ / to demonstrate the most convenient 
J (,way to keep your home freeof dust and dirt 


One of these days the friendly Eureka Forbes salesman will ring your doorbell 
and introduce himself with his identity card. 

This man inspires confidence - which is only natural. Because he is a member of 
the largest, most successful sales organisation of its kind in India. Backed by 

dependable after sales service. 

He will introduce modem home products to cope with 
today’s problems - dust, pollution, contaminateci 
water and the lack of domestic help. 

He has two unique products to demonstrate: 

EUROCLEAN all-purpose cleaning system, which is 
. much more than a vacuum cleaner, and AQUAGUARD 
' # on-line, water filter-cum-purifier. 

I EUROCLEAN removes minute specks of dirt and dust 

. S ■ ^ in your home effortlessly. Even dust you didn’t 

know existed. AQUAGUARD gives'you clear, 

. ", H safe drinking water on tap - at the flick of a 

- - switch - even if the raw water has high bacterial 

-‘"m contamination. 

The Eureka Forbes salesman 
will show you - in your own 
home - how these products can 
bring the advantages of 
modem cleanliness and hygiene 
to your family. Making it a 
safer world for 

You need not wait till his rounds 
bring him to your doorstep. 

Do contact Eureka Forbes at any of the 
foUowiim locations for an early visit. Or, write to 
Eureka Forbes Limited, P.O. Box 936, G.P.O., Bombay 400 001. 


Euroclean Mitey Vac Sales & Service Centres are located all over the country. Check the list for the one nearest to n 


BOMBAY^ Head Office: Fote Bui'ning, 4tn Floor, Charaniit Rai Marg. F'ori. 
Tel. 2047870 (5 ‘inesi • DELHIV 40: '402. Archana CorTUuercial Complex. 
GreaterKaiiashPr.1! Tei-6416I43.6403606 • CAtCOTTA": Priya.BD-9. 
1st Roor, Oector 1. Salt Lake Ciiy. fel ^7799 • MADRAS': Mount 
Chanfitx^rs. Block No. B. F & G 1st Floor. 758 Mcxint Road. Tel 8250854 
• BANGALORE*: P^thi Plaza. 204/205 RichrncrKj Road. Tel; 211738, 
213125. • AMHMpjM)** 15. Madhuban Society, 0pp.' Gujarat Vidyapith, 


Ashram Road Tel: 446982.466821,465320. • ALLAHABAD: United Tower. 
2nd Floor, 53 Leader Road. • CHANDIGARH*: Sector 7-C. S.C.O. No. 14, 
2nd Floor. Madhya Marg. Tel: 26735 • COIMBATORE*: No 61 West TV. 
Swamy Road. R.S Puram Tel: 43180,49648. • HYDERABAD*: 101 Kala 
Mansion, Sarpjini Devi Road, Secunderabad. Tel: 844128,840183,840206. 

• JAIPUR*: 22-23 Central Market, Bapu Nagar. Tel: 70205. 

• JAMSHEDPUR: Taiwar Building, Flat D. 1st Floor. 1 inner Circle Road. 




Aquaguard is also available at the lov»atlons marked virith an asterisk. 


C Block. P.O. Bistipur. Tol 24470. 25351 • KANPUR: 306/307.3rcl Floor. 
City Centre. The Mall. • LUCKNOW*: C-414 Sector B. Mahanagar. Tel 77296 
• MANGALORE*: 3-33-2951/52 Pintas Lane. Kadri Kambia. Ground & 

1st Floor. Tel: 32445. • NAGPUR: Paul Commercial Complex, 4th Floor, Ajni 
Square,WardhaRoad •PATNA*: No. 103A'1 Ashtyani. Ground Floor, 

Off Boring Road, Nageshwar Colony. • PUNE*: Mubarak Manal. 

2nd Floon 1 Dhole Patil Road. Tel: 667968,668773.667016.* 


• RANCHI: Shyam Lila. 1st Root. 59/B Circular Road. P 0 Lalpur Te; 27681 

• ROURKELA: Ground Floor. Flat No D/237, Koelnagar, Dist Sunoergam 

• SILIGURI: 521 Ward No. 16. Swamih Sarani, 1st Floor. Hakimpara. ' 
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M. Karunanicihi takes 
on the Indian Express 


T o the thousands ot DMK 
followers in Tamil Nadu, 
Murasoli, the Tamil party 
organ edited by Union 
minister Murasoli Maran, 
who is also a nephew t)f chief minister 
Karunanidhi, is more than just a new\s- 
paper. Every morning, editorial wri¬ 
ters with interesting pen-names make 
inipassionate pleas to party workers, 
spelling out the DMK's stand on 
numerous burning issues, ('ll! Ih Octo¬ 
ber, one of them, writing under the 
pseudonym \Sinnakuthoosi\ flung an 
interesting poser at the executive 
director of the Indian Express at Miid- 
ras, Manoj Kumar Sonthalia; “Is he 
willing to commit self-immolation in 
protest against the Mandal recom¬ 
mendations?” The editorial was a dig 
at the Express' stand on the Mandal 
report and the anti-reservation stir ~ 
which clearly clashed with the DMK’s 
views on the matter. 

Only a couple ol days befoie, 
Sonthalia had penned a long letter 
addressed to the Tamil Nadu chief 
secretary, M.M. Rajendran, com¬ 
plaining that the DMK government 
was out to cripple the E.xprcss CJroup 
in the state. 'Fhe complaint from the 
Express executive, who is a grandson 
of proprietor Ramnath Cioenka, came 
in the wake of a series of violent 
attacks on the vans carrying the daily 
to the various distribution points 
across the districts over the last few 
weeks. Sonthalia also sent copies of 
his complaint to the powers-that-be in 
Delhi and had the full text published 
in the Sunday edition of the Express 
on 14 October. 

Sonthalia’s letter had distinct poli¬ 
tical overtones: he alleged that there 
was a **political conspiracy inspired hy 
powerful elements in the ruling DMK 
to cripple physically” the publication 


IfNitofi ExprmM van ransacked by a 
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of the Indian Express Group of News¬ 
papers in Tamil Nadu and that “cer¬ 
tain political elements like the Dravi- 
da Kazhagam (DK) and the Pattali 
Makkal Kazhagam (PMK) and other 
extremist groups are planning large- 
scale mob attacks and violence on the 
offices ot the Indian Express and 
Dinamani (Tamil morningcr from the 
group) at Madras, Madurai and 
Coimbatore” 

More serious perhaps was Sonlh- 
alia’s accusation that chief minister 
Karunanidhi was instigating his party 
workers. Substantiating his charge, 
the Express chief executive referred to 
the speech of KarunaiMdhi on 3 
September, in which the chief minister 
came down heavily on the paper with¬ 
out actually naming it. 

In all, Sonthalia listed around ten 
instances where his paper came under 
attack from the DMK and its allies— 
directly and indirectly. On 4 Septem¬ 
ber, foi instance, volunteers of the 
PMK led by its founder president, S. 
Ramduss, burnt copies oi Indian Ex¬ 
press in front of the paper’s office in 
Madras and shouted slogans against 
Goenka and editor Arun Shourie. 
“Down with the newspaper of shame¬ 
less Brahmins, down with the blackleg 
newspaper,” the agitators shouted. 
On 2 October, chief minister Karuna¬ 
nidhi charged the finglish newspaper 
with being anti-Mandal and exaggeiat* 
ing the anti-reservation agitation re¬ 
ports. The very next day, PMK volun¬ 
teers stopped a van carrying Indian 
Express and Dinamani at Madiiranta- 
kam, about 60 kms south of Madras, 
and burnt over 12,(KH) copies ot the 
dailies on the highway. 

Two more vans of the Express were 
damaged on 10 and 12 October. “The 
pattern is clear. Every day the attack 
takes place in a particular area. The 
police officials who have been 
assigned to protect stand as onlookers, 
as, according to them, they are out¬ 
numbered by the violent mob. Our 
complaints and FIRs have met with no 
response,” Sonthalia said. 

T he Express executive went on to 
allege that police officials at the 
district level were “tight-lipped” about 
why they could not stop the attacks on 
Indian Express vans. “The sympathe¬ 
tic ones indicate that they are helpless 
as the attacks arc centrally monitored 
by ruling party circles and, therefore, 
they could do precious little in the 
matter.” Which meant that even 
though the attackers identified them¬ 
selves as DK-PMK volunteers, the 


whole episode was being master¬ 
minded by the DMK leadership in 
Madras. 

In fact, during one of the attacks, 
the DMK legislator from Tindivanain 
had personally led the violent m(»b. 
giving credence to the Express" allega¬ 
tion that the ruling party was merely 
using the DK and PMK as fronts for 
attacking the newspaper. 

While the DK and the PMK were 
angry with the Express for siding with 
the anti-reservationists, the DMK had 
its own reason for being hostile to 
Goenka’s outfit. Of late, the Indian 
Express has been quite sympathetic to 
the AIADMK general secretary, 
Jayalalitha. the arch-rival of chief 
minister Karunanidhi. and even front¬ 


paged an interview with her on 4 
October. The newspaper also gave an 
excellent coverage to the 7 October 
AIADMK rally in Madias, held to 
unveil an MCjR statue. “AIADMK 
rally does MGR proud,” the Express 
headline screamed. “Significant is the 
fact that the state government banned, 
the very day after the rally, all state 
government advertisements to the 
publications of the group,” Sonthalia 
alleged in his letter. 

Chief minister Karunanidhi reacted 
sharply to Sonthalia’s charges. Ihe | 
same day (14 October) the Express ; 
carried Sonthalia’s letter, Karunaniilhi I 
issued a stattinent denying that the 
DMK regime had anything to do with 
the attacks on the newspaper and its 
property. The CM clarified that even 
though he had openly criticised the 
policy of the paper, at no point of time 
had he either advocated violence 
against the morningcr, or encouraged 
hooliganism against the media. I'he 
attacks on the paper were “only be¬ 
cause of those who were really 
affected or agitated over the publica¬ 
tion and the move of the Indian Ex¬ 
press against the interests of the back¬ 
ward classes and Scheduled Castes. 
Without realising this, there is no use 
in finding fault with the DMK rule”, 


argued the DMK chief. 1 

The war of words continued with ! 
the Express publishing a rejoindei ; 
from Sonthalia. It said: “The labemred j 
statement of the chief ministei only 1 
goes to show that he justilies the acts ; 
of vandalism against Indian Express as : 
the legitimate reaction of the oppres- 1 
sed classes, angered by the campaign i 
of the paper against the Mandal C.'om- • 
mission Report, To that extent, the j 
chief minister has admitted the charge j 
of Indian Express that the DMK gov- j 
ernment is ho,stile to the paper ” | 
Sonthalia also clarified that the Ex- 1 
press always advocated peaceful agita¬ 
tions against the Mandal report 
Even as the trading ot chaiges con¬ 
tinued, two more vans of the Express 


were burnt in Madras on l.S October. 
Perturbed by this raging battle. Union 
home minister Mutti Mohammad 
. Sayecd sent a tcise note addiessed to 
j Karunaiiidhr^ oltice saving that 
! adequate security should be pioMded 
I for the Indian Express property in j 
i Tamil Nadu. Said an Exfirtss staffer; i 
“Wc alst) hear that Delhi has told 
Karunanidhi that it vxoiild not be in 
the best of his lnle^c^ts to rub us the 
wrong wav We hope now there will 
be a change ot attitude on the part of 
the DMK leadership.” 

And the change came a bit too early 
than expected The Tamil Nadu secre¬ 
tariat sent feelers to the Express in 
Madras, indicating that the chief 
minister would like to bury the hatch¬ 
et. Said Sonthalia; “There weie no 
more attacks on Indian Express vans, 
though some papers were set on fire in 
one incident.” And, the ban on hand¬ 
ing out advertisements to the Express 
Group was lifted. What is more, in a 
gesture of goodwill, the Tamil Nadu 
government okayed the paper’s re- 1 
quest for installing a printing press— 
something which was pending for 
quite sometime now. 

The battle is clearly over, but for 
how long will the truce la.si? • 

R. BhagwmSingh/MsdrwM 



Th« Express alleged 
that the DMK was 
using the DK and the 
PMK as fronts for 
attacking the paper’s 
vans 
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THIS LIGHT WILL BRIGHTEN UP 
YOUR LIFE reAR AFTER YEAR 





INDJTOTHI 


7 YEAR INCREMENTAL GROWTH FUND 










Provide for the a)mingyears. Make the future 
secure, for yourself and your family. With Ind 
Jyothi, the unique Clrowing and Assured Income 
Scheme. 


It’s unique because it gives you a minimum 
assured return of 12.75% from year one. 

And prt^ressively increases it year alter year. 
So, m the 7th year you get an as.sured income of 
15.25% p.a. Plus bonus too. 

Nothing’s left to chance. Your gain is specified 
in the chail. 


Special Incentive for early subscribers 

Application 

Incentive for 

received during 

every Rs. 1000 

the period 

of subscription 


retained 

• lst(.)ctoberto 


15th October 1990 

Rs. 20- 

• IbthCVtoberto 


.31.st(\nober I'XH) 

Rs. 15- 

• 1st November to 


15th Novemlrer 19^0 

Rs. 10'- 

• loth November to 


.10th November l‘)90 

Nll. 


or such extended date 


MINIMUM ASSURED INCOME 


Year 

Income 

Period 

1 from 

To 

j 


1 

1 .\iioinu*ni I )aic 


) 

LkJ.V. 

1 1.4.02 



Lk7:>‘. 

! i.4 0,^ 

.il..Uo4 

4 

! HJ.V’o 

I 1 4 04 


) 

1 i4.7.) ( 

14.0.') 

.•51 

h 

1 14.75^ 

i i 4 0), 

M 

7 

1 i.'i.j;.'.. 
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Choose either of two plans. 


Flan A: .Assured return is pa\'a})le annually. 
Plan B: .Vssurcul return deekircd anniwlly, will 
Ix' added back lo the im esuueni and 
j acciunulaicd siun will !>.• paid on 

I inauiriu' 


Highlights of the Scheme 

• Ind Jyothi is yet another winner (wm 
Indian Bank Mutual Fund. ITie people wito 
brought you Ind Ratna and Sw'arna F\ishpa. 

• It’s totally sSatc. And assures high returns. 
From 12.75% in year one to a high 15.25^.^ in 
the 7th year. 

• Plus Bonus. 

• iMIotment is assured. 

• To be listed at Bombay and other sux'k 
exchanges after one year. 

Application forms available and acceptai at all 

branches of Indian Bank. 


Indian Bank 


MUTUAL FUND 

I’ r' Prindp^ Trustee: Indian &tnk 

D.G. Chamba?, Nanak Motwani Maig, 

Fort, Bombay 400 023. 

HELPS BUILD YOUR FORTUNE 






MANl SHANKAR AIYAR 


Black Diwali 

The nation had nothing to celebrate this year 



I write this on the 
morning of the 
festival 1 most en¬ 
joy eclehrating. 
But there are 
going to he no 
tiiyas lit this even- 
ing rouni! my 
house. I shan't 
hear the crackle of 
the phooTihan or 
the rattle of the patakas bursting in a 
brass bucket, nor the whoosh of the 
rocket’ nor the delighted whoops of 
ni\ children as the anaar goes up in a 
cascade of sparkles. F'or. my teenagers 
ha\e decreed that ours is to be a black 
Diwali. because and I quote from a 
handbill thev have writlcMi, had 
printed and spent much of last week 
distributing at street-C()rners and the 
market of the colony we live in (that 
is, when they have not been seeing the 
insides of the Parliament Street Police 


I Station)— 

! “At a time like this, when the 
I families of the 

I marts red students arc steeped in 


sorrow and the 

whole countrv is facing a crisis, 
does \our 

conscience allow any form of 
celebrationThe 

triumph of good over evil is yet to 
take place. 

The light of justice is yet to shine. 
Don’t mock 

yourself by celebrating the Festival 
of Lights 
this year. ' 

It was not like this last Diwali 
remember? 

Diwali fell last October jiist as the 
election process was getting into lull 
swing. A Bravo New World, we were 
told, was being put together, a new 
I'xihtics of coalition to lepUice the tired 
tyranny of one-party domination. For¬ 
mer land donors of tire Bhoodan 
Movement began coalescing to “elec¬ 
toral adjustments" with the BJP. 
Cornmuni.sts beamed benevolently at 
comnuinalists. Caste-neutral socialists 
discinered the congenial company of 
caste-rooted social engineers. 
‘Values' and ‘issues’ were all set to 


leplace the personality cult’ as the 
centre-piece of our political life. 

I'he Congress was comfortably com¬ 
placent that It would get a renewed 
mandate. It was, theiefore, a lime for 
ceicbiation, a time for the lighting of 
divas, d time tor putting on new 
laiments. for stuffing your mouths 
with pedas —and filling your hearts 
with hope. 

In a year it has come to this-- this 
Black Diwali! 

Foi what can thev ilo in Kashmir 
but remember that where last (Xtober 
the golden Chinars were ga/ed upon 
by more tourists than ever before, the 
tailing leaves fall now only upon the 
helmets of sullen jawans and the 
Kalashnikovs cocked in the arms of 
angry men, haired smouldering in 
their eyes? 

And what can they do in Himachal 
but mourn the dt^zeiis of young men 
killed in caste clashes and police firing 
as the NF government they returned 
to Delhi—in replacement of the Con¬ 
gress —and the BJP government they 
returned to Shirnla—in replacement of 


i DELHI: The darkness of Diwali is dark and thick. 
Monica Chaddha is dead and Rajeev Goswami (below) 
struggles for life at the Safdarjung Hospital. What is 
there to celebrate? 



KASHMIR: Falling leaves now fall only upon ihe 
helmets of sullen jawans and the Kalashnikovs cocked 
in the hands of angry men, with hatred smouldering in 
their eyes 
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the Congress—gnash their teeth at Meanwhile, in Rajasthan, the ing together from opposite directions 
each other and young men die over Harijans of Chittorgarh rake among to find common cause in raising ten- 
reservation, raths, and Ram Jan- the ashes to retrieve, if they can, one sion to a pitch where carnage, 
mabhoomi? uncharred strip of cloth for them- mayhem and cold-blooded cruelty in- 

And what is there to celebrate in selves, one unburnt toy for their chil- evilably follow. Not since 1947—not 
Punjab where, at this time last year, dren, one undamaged cooking-pot for even in 1980 when chief minister 
over halt the police stations in the their wives—from what was once their Vishwanath Pratap Singh let Morada- 
State had reported no incidents of jhonpdi, humble, modest but theirs bad burn —has communal harmony in 
terrorism in the previous 24 months— Fortunately, their community televi- the largest state of our Union been as 
and now find every inch of the state sion set was also reduced to cinders— brittle as it is today Are we to light 
quite as much the prey of murderous so they have been saved the agony of our diyas at the funeral pyres of the 
fanatics as only the two and a half listening to the Prime Minister go victims? 

districts bordering Pakistan were last whinnying on about how social justice And, in Bihar, transport is at a 

niwali? means “every hut must be a home” standstill. No, not because of the usual 

And w'ho can celcbiate Diwali in And in Delhi the darkness at Diwali reason that some Transport Officer 
Haryana? The contrast with last Octo- is deep and thick. Monica Chaddha— has gone off to have a beedi with a 
ber is too painful. For, last year, the all of 19 Diwalis old—is dead and well-met caste-mate, but because, in 
Tau was the worshipped patriarch. At Rajeev Goswami struggles for life in every mofussil town, truck drivers are 
his gnarled feet gathered the aco- the burns unit of the Safdarjung Hos- being pre-emptorily stopped by ram- 

lylcs - the V.P. Singhs and the pital. What is there to celebrate? paging gangs and asked to reveal their 

Mulayarn Singhs, the Chimanbhais In UP's Gonda district, terrified caste. If the caste is right, the truck 
and the l.aloo Prasads. “Oh, Master,” Muslim families tell tales of a Janata driver is allowed to proceed. If the 
quoth they, “teach us how to cobble Dal MP- -a true buddy of the chief caste is wrong, he is dragooned out of 
ourselves togcthcr-^- for the Manzil minister's, moreover—and Vishwa his truck and belaboured to a pulp, 
beckons and we needs must have Hindu Parishad (VHP) activists—with The lucky ones who are allowed to go 
ourselves a merry Diwali.” intriguing links to Delhi (get the de- forward are, in turn, turned into pulp 

And the lau showed them. And for tails from Vishwa Bandhu, the income when they unwittingly enter an area 
his pains spends this Diwali alone on tax officer sacked by Madhu Danda- controlled by the 'other' side. Candles 
Ins khatiya, humiliated by the party he vate lor presenting a tax-bill to the anyone? To' light from the forward 
brinight into being, kicked out of the VHP: by the time you read this he end or the backward? Or, possibly at 
C'abinet he wiought with all his artis- would have started polishing shoes both ends for the country to melt like 
try, self-exiled from the Lok Sabha he outside the finance minister’s resi- a wax-work? i 

delectably crafted after his fashion, dence to keep his family in and ron' in Bengal, democracy acquires a| 
disinherited even from his ludli hack’ since he has been denied all pay since new dimension as Congress youth | 
cha. It would take a Sophocles to do that day six months ago when he told leader Mamata Banerjec (never for- j 
justice to the epic tragedy! the VHP to pay up—or else!)-—com- given for having thrummed VP's | 

I 

UTTAR PRADESH: In Gonda district, terrified PUNJAB: At this time last year, h3lf the police \ 

Muslim families tell tales of how a Janata Dal MP and stations in the state had reported no incid=,nts of terror- 

the activists of the VHP came together to organise a ism. Now every inch is the prey of the terrorists 

carnage 
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MANI-TALK 


• bund new Tau, Soninath Chatterjee 
; in ihc niaiiKMui Harbour eoiistiiuoncv 

in U>S4) IS beaten unconscious for 
; pnnestiiin tlic excesses and atrocities 

• ot the world’s last leniaining Staling- 
, rad. Pataka\ anyone? 

! And in As>am, il is a football Asiad: 

, liibals vs non-tnbals, Assamese vs 
Bengalis, minv'niies vs the majority, 
‘ thugs vs Marwaris. the ruling party \s 
; Its own students' wing, the Brahma- 
; puira vs the Barak, the Assam Police 
j vs the Nagaland Police, the ULF’A, vs 
\ lAervone Idsc - and, ot course. The 
I Ciicatcst Show on earth, chief minister 
‘ Mahant.i vs home minister Phukan. 
i Whose \ictoiy are we to celebialc? 
‘ RanrsV Or Ravan's? 


types>—'particularly the one to whom 
the health of the state (if not the 
condition ot its soul) has been en¬ 
trusted—instigate, abet and even, it is 
alleged, participate in the ongoing 
revenge on the Mahmood of Ghazni. 

Such comfort as there is comes only 
from the Deccan. Maharashtra—-even 
under the wafer-thin majority of the 
Congress and despite the snarling of 
the Shiv Sena and its conspiracies with 
the BJP/RSS—IS at peace. In Andhra 
Pradesh, NTR (offscreen) provides 
much-needed comic relief for in his 
guise as Vishwamitra he backs Adva- 
tii’s chariot and as National Front 
chairman condemns it! And in Karna¬ 
taka, wc have a value-based Governor 



I V.P. SINGH: Not since 1947—not even in 1980 when he let 
I Moradabad burn as the chief minister of UP—has the communal 
i harmony been as brittle as it is today 


; Across central India, the games 
j continue—with the chiet minister of 
I Grissa fallmg off his bicycle when he is 
! nt)t up to persecuting his predecessor 
I (which i.> almost all the time) or railing 
! at the chicane!y of the Centre’s poli¬ 
cies on reservations or plotting the 
downfall of the man he made Prime 
Minister In Madhya Pradesh, the 
Janata Dal sits stunned in bemused 
silence as BJP chicl minister Sunderial 
Patwa continues his antics—notwith¬ 
standing the occasional rap on the 
knuckles from Atal Behari Va¬ 
jpayee - and the rathyatra rolls on. 
And betimes, in Crujarat, ministers of 
the Slate government (the saffron ones 
rather more than the mixed-dye JD 


who, on the authority of his value- 
based instructions, has establii^hed the 
impeccable democratic credentials for 
which he himself and his leader are 
renowned (for this Governor is no 
neutral representative of an Olympian 
President but a minor party hack out 
to prove to his Prime Minister that an 
Upapradhan mantn is not needed for 
the Dirty Tricks Department to func¬ 
tion). ff you want to let off a cracker 
this Diwali, the only place to do it in is 
Maharashtra, Andhra Pradesh or Kar¬ 
nataka. Not surprisingly, all three are 
Congress strongholds! 

But as wc dip down from the 
Deccan plateau to the palm-fringed 
coasts of Kerala and Tamil Nadu, the 


tale of woe begins again as Nayanar 
threatens to tell it all in Malayalam 
while returning unreiid to Mulayam 
Singh Yadav (hereinafter referred to 
as Malayalam Singh Yadav) the UP 
CM's letter penned in Hindi (actually 
in Etahwese—but Mulayam knows 
not the difference) begging the north¬ 
ern smoothie to desist from converting 
the three-language formula into a 
lower of Babel. No Diwali greetings 
from Nayanar to Mulayam this year— 
for what language is he to send them 
in? 

And in Tamil Nadu, Dcepavali is 
snuffed out as the Tigers show their 
stripes, Mandal revives caste-baiting 
and Kaiiinanidhi finally discovers an 
Aryan hero in V.P. Singh: a touching 
Odd Couple, both of whom know that 
the last election they won is the last 
they arc ever going to win! So what 
have they to celebrate? 

And in the country as a whole, 
Diwali is observed by motorists shell¬ 
ing out of Gulf surcharge for the 
pleasure ot waiting in hour-long 
queues, the Mandal Commission 
being deftly substituted by the Mande¬ 
la Omission, the right to Work being 
translated into a constitutionally- 
guaranteed Right to Unemployment 
and the biggest harvest in our histoiy 
producing the highest rise in prices in 
a decade. Today’s newspapers lepoit 
that one Shri O.P. Saxena has filed a i 
plaint against the Prime Minister 
under the Lunacy Act! 

No matter. For we Tamils tradi¬ 
tionally light our divas again at the 
Festival of Kartikeya at the beginning 
of December. And we keep our fire¬ 
works in stock to celebrate on that day 
the birth of Lord Subramania—by 
which time, by the look of things, this 
ghastly era of V.P. Singh should 
ground to an end; 

Jab tak suraj chand rahega 
VP thoo badnam rahegaf 

Let us then thank a benign Provi¬ 
dence for ensuring that we have to 
stomach only one black Diwali, not 
endure another four more! And to 
comfort the Raja of Manda as his 
mahal crumbles, this column offers 
him its only Diwali gift of the season: a 
little lullaby specially composed for 
the Aashiqui: 

Voton ki zaroorat hai jaise 
Kunee ke liye 
Bos ik Mandal chahiye 
V.P. Singh ke liye! 

Happy Diwali 1991! • 


The views expressed in this column are those ol Ks 
author and do not purport to oonslitute an official 
statemant of the Congress parly’s poaitton. 
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CourtiiK perfection 


Davis Cup ace 


Naresh Kumar runs a new, * tough' tennis 
training camp 


P ractice makes perfect. And 
coaching camps, even when 
they last only a fortnight, go a 
long way towards improving expertise 
on the tennis courts. Especially, when 
they are run by former Davis Cup 
ace Naresh Kumar in collabora¬ 
tion with Harry Hopman/Saddlebrook 
International Tennis, the coaching 
programme which has benefited such 
greats of the game as John McEnroe, 

I Vitas Gerulaitis, Andrea Jaeger, 
Rarnesh Krishnan and the new won¬ 
der girl Jennifei Capriati. 

!l was left to Naresh- 

Kumar to take the initia¬ 
tive on one of his visits 
to the Florida Ilopnian 
centre. And Lucy Hon- 
man, now in charge of 
atfairs, readily fell in 
with the idea of a 
coaching camp in India 
for juiiK'r-lcvel players. 

Sponsorship came from 
Power (Bata), with 
Kumar making good the 
shortfall and two 
coaches came down to 
the Delhi Lawn Tennis 
Association from Flor¬ 
ida to put Indian 12-17- 
ycar-olds through their 
paces. 'The Hopman 
camp was on. 

In attendance were 
junior top-ranking play- 1 
ers from all the state 
associations, including | 
such potential cham- j 
pions as Sandip Kirtane, 

Annnd Sukumar and 
(Jaura V Natckar — 
formerly of Britannia Amritraj Tennis 
(BAT) —and sundry Sports Authority 
of India (SAI) coaches who were 
slated to learn a new trick or two 
watching Rick Crockette and Scott 
Brook in action. 

The regimen laid out was strict. 
Two and a half hours of tennis every 
morning and afternoon, interspersed 
with work-outs, which included sto¬ 
mach-strengthening exercises, sprints 
and stretching exercises. Four players 
were assigned to each of the nine 
courts (both clay and grass), and 


closely-supervised tennis followed, 
with special attention being paid to 
drills. Said Leander Paes, the Junior 
Wimbledon champ, just back from the 
Beijing Asiad: “From the moment you 
step on the court here, there's no 
fooling around.” 

Agrees Naresh Kumar, the moving 
spirit behind the entire exercise: “In 
all, we have about 105 dozen balls in 
play. These boys and girls will have hit 
more balls in a fortnight than they 
have in the last six months. Some of 
the participants come from such small 


mounted by the local associations, will 
go a long way towards improving 
standards. 

Crockette and Brook, the Hopman 
coaches, are convinced that the camp 
will be a “positive experience'*, expos¬ 
ing the kids, as it does, to internation¬ 
al standards. What Indian juniors lack 
in stamina and skill, say the coaches, 
they more than make up in enthu¬ 
siasm: “They have some of the best 
attitudes we have seen.” 

But, the pick of the *ot at the camp 
was. without a doubt. Leander Pacs, 




(Lsft) Junior Wlmbiado n 
champion LoMidor 
Paoa: ^ from tfio 
momont you atop on the 
court hero, there's no 
foollngaroumr; Nareeh 
Kuman the moving 
apirif behind the 
coaching camp 


towns as Badaun and Meerut and have 
made spectacular progress.'’ Special 
attention was paid to ensure that the 
players had the best of food, fresh 
juice and milk. And, in keeping with 
the no-cutting-on costs attitude, they 
were paid first class fare to and fro. 

Kumar agrees that such on again-off 
again efforts, however, arc not 
enough to make a substantial dif¬ 
ference. Hence, the decision to hold 
four such camps every year from now 
on. This, says the former tennis ace, 
along with the coaching exercise 


on the courts to improve his game | 
after his long lay-off from the circuit, 
thanks to the controversial BAT deci¬ 
sion not to expose him at the interna¬ 
tional level. Paes, however, has no¬ 
thing but positive things to .say about 
the BAT experience: “It's been great 
for me for the last four and a half 
years. I left only because it was time 
for me to move on to something else.” 

And in two weeks, it was time for 
the participants to move on. W'iih 
luck, they left as better players. • 
Se^nmGoBwmni/NewiMhi 
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Across thousands of miles of Indian 
railroads. Acniss the ay deserts of 
Siberia. Where ordinary sU‘el is no match 


for the weather. 


Mukand does il. 


HOW 

TO 


Miikand’s Oaslinjjs Division 
manufactrm‘s r-asl steel hordes that nrck 
and nrll iwross continents. Keeping 


natimis on the move. Mukand 


mannfactnr(‘s the widest range of alloy 
st(*el castings, for th<‘ widest rangr? of 
applications. For mining. Mineral 
proc(‘ssing. Petrochemicals. Power. 
C4onslruction. Detence. The railways. 


CASTINGS,vA SPECIALITY 


MAKE 

STEEL 

ROCK 


^ '.3 






Thr auloniotive industry. And ifs made 
Miikand India’s largest steel foundiy in 
tin* |)rival<‘ sector. 

Miikand is also India’s largest 
producer of the widest range of stainless 
and speciality steels. It leads in exports of 
alloy steel castings; designs and builds 
some of India’s li^Egest, most compl(*x 
etiiiw'S and mar^hines; and undertakes 
£9DSCUfi(m of msyor turnkey engi¬ 
neering projects. 

i ^ t 


Making it a multi-product, multi-division. 
Rs. 50()-cron‘ conjdomerale. 

The comniitin<‘nt oi Mukaiid’s people 
to technology, innovation, n\s(Mrcli and 
development lias given thimi a lare insight 
into steel and its applications. Mukand 
knows how to maki* st(‘el. (*ngini‘ei it and 
use it (‘ffectiveh 

In 50 Msirs, Mnk.ind has tnilv iMronie 
d mastennind in st(*el. 



(Formerly Mukand Iron & Steel Works Ltd ) 
LBS Mar^ Kurla Bombay 400 070 


MUKAND. MASTERMINDS IN STEEL 





And now 


Banglarock! 


Say it loud, Fm Bengali and proud 






/ 




TIm Joi Bangla band: playkis the muaic of the third ^iMrallon Bw^ali bnNiglit up bi the WmI 




ove over Disco bhan- 
gra, Banela rock is 
here. And the kids on 
the block are rocking, 
rapping and moon- 
ivaiKing lo me sound of the Nineties: 
sitar, synthesiser, Kishore Kumar film 
songs, ghazals, qawwalismA haul 
songs fused into a sound that's the 
latest from the East End of London. A 
music that's funkv, strongly political 
and is to East Enders what rap was to 
Black New Yorkers in Harlem. This is 
a voice that is demanding racial equal¬ 
ity and basic human rights, not at ral¬ 
lies and demonstrations but at night 
clubs, discotheques and open-air con¬ 
certs. And even the Whites are rock¬ 
ing to the beat which tells what it's like 
b^ng coloured in Britain. 

But the sound, evolved by such 
groups as Joi Bahgla Sound, is pri¬ 
marily aimed at evoking the racial 
pride of the Bangladeshi immigrants 
in England. Explains Mark (Mahmud- 


din) of Joi Bangla Sound: ''Bang¬ 
ladeshi kids in the East End have no¬ 
thing to look forward to. It's a de¬ 
pressing scene of racist attacks and 
homelessness. The country of their 
origin is painted as one ravished by 
poverty, corruption and yearly floods. 
We want them to be proud of their 
culture, tell them they come from a 
country of poets, writers and musi¬ 
cians. And we want to bring it to them 
in a language they understand.” 

The rock group evolved from the 
Joi Bangla Bangladeshi youth move¬ 
ment, which took an active part in 
community work and the anti-racism 
campaign. Somewhere along the line, 
the members realised that they'd have 
a greater impact on their target audi¬ 
ence if they resorted to music. Hence: 
Bangla rock. Says Mark: "We thought 
we'd bring the message to the people 
through music. These kids have been 
brou{^t up in the West and want to be 
part of the mainstream. This music 


gives them something to identify with: 
It’s modem and at the same time, it 
tells them something about their roots 
as well.” 

The moving spirit of the band, 
however, is mroon (24), who along 
with his younger brother Farooq, 
dreams up most of the arrangements. 
Haroon maintains that he doesn’t 
want to do the Asian for the Asians 
stuff. Instead, he'd rather go main¬ 
stream, bringing his group's music to 
everybody—toth Black and White. 
"We don^t want to be a Flash in the 
Pan Bros kind of band, with one hit 
and one video and out,” he says. "We 
want to stay. We hope 
to be the next Soul to 
Soul.” 

Describing them¬ 
selves as more a sound 
system than a band, Ha¬ 
roon and his group have 
appeared at nightclubs 
like the Hippodrome 
and Limelight in the 
West End, have played 
at shows in Cardiff, 
Liverpool and Leicester 
and everywhere the re¬ 
sponse has been quite 
terrific, with such num¬ 
bers as Funky Asian and 
Taj Mahouse which 
have rap, rock and jazz 
combined keeping 
teenagers on their toes 
at every gig. The band 
which started off by 
blending Bengali music 
has now got proficient 
enough in mixing va¬ 
rious sounds, ranging 
ntheWaat from reggae, rap and 
West Asian music and 
promises Haroon: "Our first album 
(soon to be released) will be a mixture 
of the East and West.” 


N ot for these rockers the pandering 
to stereotypes of the Disco than- 
gra bands. Hence the absence of the 
jazzy sequinned outfits and the usual 
razmatazz. Says Mark, who is half Ir¬ 
ish: "We’d like to be ourselves. We 
couldn't appear in all those glitzy out¬ 
fits because that's just not us. When 
we cut our album, we'll do it the way 
we like to. We'd like people to accept 
us this way and I think they do.” The 
attitude is a trifle reminiscent of sin¬ 
gers Tanita Tikaram and Sinead 
O’Connor both of whom have refused 
to«go girlie for the benefit of the re¬ 
cord companies. But if the reaction of 
the crowd that turns up at the Hippod¬ 
rome is anything to go by, their fans 
don't mind in the least. And Haroon 
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and Mark are well on the way to be¬ 
coming the idols of teenyboppers. 

But their appeal to the serious 
music lover is just as potent. For their 
lyrics don’t talk of romance, eternal 
love, green fields and the full moon. 
Instead the content is fiercely poli¬ 
tical: 


The time has come 
For us to live as one 
White or Black 
There’s no gap. 

Thus Haroon sings while the funkiest 
blend of Asian music plays in the 
background. ''I think the youngsters 
are beginning to stir,” he says. “Today 
the kids in the East End aren’t the 
same as their fathers were. They’re 
not going to sit around and get beaten 
up. They’re here to fight.” 

And to make music. For, with the 
success of Mark and his men, other 
Bangla rock groups have come into 
being, most prominent among them 
Joi Bangla Band. The uncannily simi¬ 
lar name because both groups origin- 


hted from the Joi 
Bangla youth move¬ 
ment. Though the group 
has performed on televi¬ 
sion and in community 
functions, it lacks the 
sophistication of the 
pioneers. But the group 
is not short on enthu- 
siasm. Says Ansar 
Ahmed, one of the lead 
singers: “The average 
age is about 17 with the 
youngest kid being only 
11. All of them write Tennagon i 
their own rap.” dheo: Bang! 

Their music, however, is not the 
regular East-West fusion stuff. Instead 
they use only Western instruments: 
keyboards, drums and electronic 
guitars. Explains Ahmed: “The fact 
that we are Bengali comes through 
from our music, but we are playing the 
stuff we understand: contemporary 
music. It is the music of the second 
and third generation Bengali brought 
up in the West.” 

But in the end, Bangla rock's 
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is not the greatest contribution has been to in-, 
tuff. Instead culcate racial pride in the Bangladeshi 
nstniments: kids and provide them with role mod- 
electronic els they could emulate and even look 
: “The fact up to. Says Ahmed: “Both Indian and 
les through Pakistani kids in the West have their 
splaying the film and cricket heroes. Only the 
ntemporary Bangladeshis had nothing. We are 
the second trying to give them something they can 
gali brought feel proud about.’' 

Ansar Ahmed’s rap has the same 
ngla rock’s element of pride: 

Lost, but I know 
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“Only the 
Bangladeshis 
had nothing. We 
are trying to 
give them 
something they 
can feel proud 
about,** says 
Ansar Ahmed of 
Joi Bangla 
Band 





what I’m looking for 
And if I don’t find 
out the answer 
For —the problem of 
rolour and race 
Cause of the colour 
of my face 

There arc people 
who would ignore me 
They wouldn't talk to 
me 

And I wouldn't find 
wh?t 1 m looking for 

I’m looking tor love, 
peace and harmony 
Between man and 
man 

I wonder if I can 
1 can stand up in a 
crowd 

And say that I’m 
proud 

To be a Bengali 
And it is this pride 
that carries Bangla rock 
groups through, even 
though they have no rich 
promoters, no nifty stu¬ 
dios and have to practise 
in community centres or 
their own sitting rooms. 
But it all seems worth it 
when their music gets 
the East End on the 
move. • 

Shmbml Bmau/London 
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Jashan passion 

Abu Jani and Sandeep Khosla are India's hottest designers 



I n the beginning there was nothing 
to indicate that Sandeep Khosla 
and Abu Jani were anything spe¬ 
cial. While Khosla spent his time dres¬ 
sing Delhi’s socialites, Jani's creativi- 
, ty was devoted to designing for the 
i occasional model and the rare fashion 
I show. Their clothes were j.-ut together 
I with care, but lacked that extra some- 
, thing that transforms good crafts- 
! manship to haute couture. 

I Nobody was more dissatisfied with 
I the state of affairs than the designers 
I themselves. And when they discussed 
I their fashion passion at their first 
j meeting at a Bombay party, they real- 
1 ised that they could do wonders 
I together; with a little help from India's 
i traditional arts and crafts. It didn't 
I take long for the duo to gel started: in 
! 1987 they launched their white on 
I white khadi collection,withart stitched 
j in from collar to cuff. Fulsome praise 
! from patrons followed while the 
I clothes proved a runaway liit on Bom- 
bay's fashion scene. Under the brand 
* name Jashan the duo began exhibiting 
I at the Bombay boutique Ensemble, 
where their crushed silk look created a 
sensation of sorts. 

Heartened by this success, the duo 
went in for further innovation. “We 
were the first ones," says a proud San- 
i deep, “to develop the regular (lujaiat 
I mirror work into something leally gla- 
1 morous using kuU /./ with gold and sil- 
I ver zardosi." Th-^ line was displayed at 
! Joseph's in Ixmdon, and pop star 'Fina 
I Turner was among the international 
j celebrities who bought one of the 
' scarves in the collection. 

Khosla and Jani got even more 
adventurous in time, taking small 
pieces of glass, cut into various shapes 
and sizes, and embroidering with 
them. Says Jani: “We inserted these 
pieces into our outfits in such a way 
that you could even dry-clean them and 
nothing would go wrong." Their best- 
known such effort was the Radha 
Krishan jodi. But the partners soon 
realised that it didn't make commer¬ 
cial sense to make just two or three 
outfits of a kind, as they proved to be 
prohibitively expensive. And not too 
many people could afford them at 
those prices. 
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“So’’says Jani, “we decided to cre¬ 
ate looks, not just one piece. We 
embroidered these miniatures as neck¬ 
laces, we had it on the collar and the 
sleeves. We took them even at the 
back .stitched as if it were a broken 
mala, falling over the woman's back." 

That was in the winter of '89. Soon 
after they launched their lino of kilim 
zardozi jackets-inspired by Afghanis- 
tani outfits—in earthy browns and 
oranges. By then they had left Ensem¬ 
ble, preferring to sell their own stuff. 
Says Khosla diplomatically: “Jhe 
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arrangement was not working out.” I 
Jani is slightly more forthcoming, | 
though just as cr>'ptic: “There was too . 
much borrowing, ” 

Out of the glitzy Ensemble interior, | 
the duo launched the double dupatia. . 
the double sari (worn with one pallav | 
over each shoulder) and jackets rc- ; 
plete with hand-rol*ed tin cads, in dark | 
maroon and black, the colours worn j 
by Mehmoni women. Says Sunita 1 
Pitamber, high priestess of icwellery i 
design: “They really pioved them- ! 
selves. 1 introduced them to my ! 
friends all over the world and every- j 
one of them bought their stuff. They 
don't mimic and copy, they take ideas 
from things around them. " The duo 
now display their creations at a bouti¬ 
que provided by Pitamber, and hope 
to do the same at Beauchamp Place in 
London (near the fashionable Sloan 
Street) soon. 

Say the designers: “We are tired of i 
the West having an image of India 
with a begging bowl. We want to show 
them, in our little way, what our cul¬ 
ture is all about. Our clothes have a 
story, they have something to say." 

Yes, but until they introduce an 
affordable line, only the rich will read 
their tale. • 

CrnmMarchmrVBombmy 
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IT here was a time when 
one was proud to be a Ben^ 
gaii in Bollywood. But the 
days of Raakhee, Jaya and 
Sharmila are over. 

Bengal is now repre¬ 
sented by Moon Moon Sen, 
who is better known for her 
activities offscreen than she 
is for the few films she 
makes. What nobody can 
work out is why she shifted 
to Bombay last year when 
her career had already 
packed up. And consider¬ 
ing that she has hardly any 
movies on hand, how does 
she keep herself occupied? 

Rupa Ganguly is margi¬ 
nally more successful—or 
at least she was before 
Mahabharattnded. Bui 
such is Rupa*s reputation in 
the film city that she makes 
Moon Moon seem like a 
Sunday school teacher. 

And while Moon Moon 
at least bothers to tell lies 
to the film magazines about 
her happy marriage, Rupa 
flaunts her affairs with mar¬ 
ried men. 

Good old Shatrughan 
Sinha. A while ago the 
Bihari scarface declared 
that he would build a nine- 
storey office complex in 






SMrughan SMw: 


Patna in memory of his 
father. Everyone was most 
impressed, though some 
people wondered why the 
senior Sinha should im¬ 
mortalised by an office 
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Rekhm back to toy boy« 

block—why not a temple or 
a museum instead? 

Now, the doubts are of 
only academic interest. 
Shatru's megalomania has 
got the better of him again. 
The building is 90 per cent 
complete and it is called— 
you guessed it—Shat- 
rughan Sinha Movie 
Tower. 


I sn’t it amazing how no¬ 
body in the film industry 
has come to Rekha's aid? 
While the press has given 
the unfortunate actress a 
rough ride, many had 
hoped that the industry 
would stick by her. After 
all, it wasn’t her fault that 
Mukesh Aggarwal was 
manic depressive. He had 
attempted suicide much be¬ 
fore he ever met Rekha— 


so why blame the poor 
woman for his death? 

But instead, the film in¬ 
dustry has ganged up on 
her. The hot rumour in 
Bombay concerns her love 
of toy boys. Remember 
Sunju Dutt? And how ab¬ 
out Shekhar Suman? 

Well, the latest gossip is 
that the dusky temptress is 
now involved with Salman 
Khan, the pint-sized, su- 
per-brat son of the twice- 
married scriptwriter Salim. 
According to Salman's 
friends, Rekha was plan¬ 
ring to tour the US with her 
transistorised toy boy when 
Mukesh killed himself. 

This may or may not be 
true but Rekha had already 
served divorce papers on 
Mukesh and little Salman is 
unmarried. So is it anybody 
else's business what the two 


of them get up to? 

And why try and link 
Mukesh’s tragic death with 
Salman's gymnastics? 

dlulshan Kumar and 
Anuradha Paudwal are 
making beautiful music 
together at the paunchy 
Pimjabi’s music company. 
Gulshan owns the joint and 
Anuradha is a director. 
'‘Ours is a strictly profes- | 
sional relationshippurrs I 
Paudwal demurely. I 

Who cares, fatties, even . 
if you are having an affair? 
Even gossip colunmists 
have some standards. 

hat does Shilpa Shir- 
odkar have in common with 
Shabana Azmi? No, it isn't 
acting ability. And no, it 
certainly isn’t buck teeth. 

What they share is a 
readiness to get raped—on 
screen. 

In Bhrashtachar, Shilpa 
was raped by Anupam 
Kher. In Kishen Kanhaiya, 
Dilip Tahil did the hon¬ 
ours. In Paap Ki Kamaee, 
she came in for the same 
treatment. In NyayAnyay, 
she attempts a slight varia- 



SMim: raady for liio rap# 

tion and gets raped by three 
boys. But in the forthcom¬ 
ing Yodha^ it’s back to the 
old one-on-one routine. 

Could it be that when she 
says no, she means yes? 
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The authorised biography of Nelson Mandela says it all 


W hen Nelson Mandela was impris¬ 
oned in 1964 at the age of 46, he 
; was a struggling political activist. 

I When he was released more than 25 
! years later at 71, he had become a 
I symibol of courage and sacrifice, a 
> towering and even legendary figure. 

! Memoirs written by him would be 
I more appropriate and interesting or 
I even better would be a jail diary if he 
! had kept one. To write a biography 
I about such a person is difficult. 

Considering this, the author Fatima 
Mcer has done a commendable job. 
She has painstakingly collected details 
of his early life by travelling over a 
thousand kilometres and interviewing 
various people. This is even more 
creditable considering the hostile en¬ 
vironment of South Africa. Fatima 
Mcer was part of the struggle and she 
and her husband Ismail Mcer were 
close associates of Nelson Mandela. 
She got Mandela’s permission to write 
the book, which explains the unusual 
title Authorised Biography Of Nelson 
Mandela, Mandela himself spoke to 
her at length. 

His early life and how he came to 
become a political activist form the 
first few chapteis of the hook. To a 
political rcadci, his childhood details 
in South Africa's countiysidc are bor¬ 
ing. His coming to Johannesburg, 
starting law practice and getting in¬ 
volved in political work are all de¬ 
scribed in detail. He chose to join the 
African National Congress. Ffis aver¬ 
sion to Indians was us much as to 
Whites but was gradually replaced by 
trust and warmth so much so that his 
other colleagues did not quite approve 
of the change. 

He was arrested and tried for 
treason but after five years, he was 
acquitted in 1961. This period was 
enough to make him resolute in his 
mission, but his legal practice suffered 
a sct-back. When Mandela went to 
Addis Ababa to attend the African 
Conference in 1962, he was arresicd 
on his return. He was given life 
imprisonment in 1964. During his 
years of imprisonment, his family was 
oppressed and even tortured. He, 
however, remained undaunted and 
even his wife did not wilt under 
pressure. In fact, she reacted by sup- 
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porting small militant black groups 
w'ho believe in answering violence 
with violence. These groups were not 
part of the African National Congress. 
Mandela repeatedly tells the author 
that whenever violence is indulged in 
it has been forced on them by the 
various acts of the government. 

All great men have some flaws. The 
break-up of Mandela’s first marriage 
with l-.vclyn, with whom he had four 
children, is steeped in mystery. 
Though the author tries to soft-peddle 
the issue, the fact remains that Man¬ 
dela was attracted to other women and 
his romance w'lth Winnie ended m 
mairiage in 1958. Whether this was 
inevitable in the wake of the political 
struggle as the author would have us 
believe is open to question. The au¬ 
thor's desenption of the romance and 
marriage betray her subjective adora¬ 
tion of Mandela. 

I n the trial and prosecution following 
the arrests on 11 July, 1963. at 
Rivoma, the charges by the Stale were 
familiar—“. the accused deliberately 
and maliciously plotted and en¬ 
gineered the commission of acts of 
violence and destruction...the planned 
purpose thereof was to bring in the 
Republic of South Africa chaos, dis¬ 
order and turmoil . .and it was planned 
by the accused to set up a Prosisioiial 



Revolutionary Ciovernment lo take j 
over l.he administration and control of ; 
this country”. The defence by Mande- | 
la, accused No. 1. wa.s in the highest ; 
Gandhiun traditions - ' ..My I.ord. I : 
am the first accused...! admit nn- | 
mediately that I was one of the per- | 
sons who helped to form...I have done ; 
whatever I did because of my txpen- j 
ence in South Africa on mv own j 
proudly-felt African background, and ‘ 
not because of what any outsider » 
might have said.. I did not plan it in a { 
spirit of recklessness noi because I ; 
have any love for violence, .a govern- ; 
menl which uses force to maintain its < 
rule teaches the oppressed to use force ! 
to oppose it...I have always rcgaided j 
myself in the first place, as an Atiican ‘ 
palnul.. 1 regard the British Parlia- | 
ment as the most democratic institu- i 
lion in the world .We want to be part ; 
of the general population and not j 
confined lo living in our ghettos...! i 
have cherished the ideal of a democra- ' 
tic and tree society ..It o the ideal for j 
w'hich I am prej>ared to die...' i 
In the end, the judge. Justice de j 
Wet, sentenced Mandela and his col- ; 
leagues to life imprisonment and gave 
reasons why he was not sentencing \ 
them to death’ The scene outside the I 
court has been recorded for posterit\ | 
and is again a familuo one -the ac- : 
cased quite happy and contented, | 

I their I datives proud and resigned, the ! 
police shocked but helpless and the \ 
general public admiring and reveren- j 
tial i 

Indeed, Mandela's long years of , 
incarceration has no parallel and there , 
IS no living person ilily who can claim i 
to equal the privations suffered by j 
him It IS thcieforc natural that he i 
should be looked upon as some sort of \ 
a messiah, j 

In fact, the release of Mandela be- | 
came synonymous with the removal of j 
apartheid and herein lies the danger. ; 
As Mandela has said after his release, ! 
there should be no complacency; ev¬ 
erything is and remains as unaccept- ■ 
able and discriminatory as before and ; 
nothing has really changed • i 

Kamal M. Monrkm { 
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FOCUS 


The American 
view 

Are we over-sensitive about US 
scholarship on India? 

D rawn by India’.s complex bay by ship in 1959, aged 22.“Being 
paradoxes, US scholars very interested and naive, as young 
have, over the last half- people generally are,” recalls Frankel, 
century, taken over the “1 wanted to ask the fniople around 
mantle of Percival St>ear, Gandhi whether they actually believed 
Max Mueller. Ibn Batuta and Hsuein in non-violence or had used it as an 
Tsang. expedient in the freedom movement. 

Academics and intellectuals from It was a naive question, but the best 
the US have written definitive biog- one I could have asked.” Frankel’s 
raphies of Mahatma Gandhi and question took her to Gopinath Dha- 
Nehru, lived for years in Indian vil- wan, an ascetic Gandhian profes.sor in 
lages, translated the most esoteric of Lucknow, and then to interviews with 
Sanskrit and regional literature, analy- Nehru, Morarji Desai, Vinoba Bhave 
sed the politics of caste in north India and others close to Gandhi. Now 
and the unravelling of the Congress professor of political science and 
party, mapped the geography of South South Asian studies at the University 
Asia, and often predicted the apoca- of Pennsylvania and author of several 
lyptic break-up of India. Some have comprehensive book.^ on Indian agri- 
represented the US in the insulated culture and political economy, Frank- 
luxury of embassy and aid offices, el preserves the neatly handwritten 
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FRANKEL WEINER HARDGRAVE 

BELIEVED that CONCERNED that UPSET by Indian 

India was an extra- Indo-Pak tensions accusations 

ordinary alternative could lead to a that he worked 

to US society major conflict for the CIA 

Others have been accused of rnstigat- notebook which records her first reac- 
ing the assassination of Indian polirical tions to India, 
leaders as CIA saboteurs. For Frankel, as for many Americans 

Their work and views have nearly who.se interest dates back to the 1950s, 
always been decisive in shaping US India was both the great hope for 
policy towards India. They have been democracy amongst the newly- 
read by hundreds of .South Asians independent nations as well as an 
studying at US universities and, for extraordinary alternative to their own 
much of the past 50 years, have country. Gandhi's non-violence and 
dominated scholarship on Tadia, in- Nehru's erudiU^ socialism drew the 
eluding that of Indian academics. brightest and most idealistic US intel- 
Francinc FrankeT, slim, patrician, a lectuais to India. “Gandhi and Nehru 
child of New York city, reached Bom- wore the good nationalists,” recalls 
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Siisannc Rudolph, co-aulhor with her 
husband Lloyd of the seminal Gandhi 
The Traditional Roots of \. 'hansmu. 

“If you are looking for the heroes of 
the independence movements, they 
were it, Gandhi and Nehru.” 


India remained the shining ideal for 
US scluilars and for most US policy¬ 
makers upto the early 1970s “India's 
non-aligned foreign policy attracted a 
lot of people who were disillusioned 
with US foreign policy,” says Susanne 
Rudolph. Social demiicrats like the 
Rudolphs were drawn to India’s ex¬ 
periment in combining state and pri¬ 
vate industry within democratic poli¬ 
tics. Before the rift in US-India rela¬ 


tions, notes Francine Frankel, “We 


felt we were on the .side of a noble 


experiment. That we were supportive 
of what India was trying to do. The. 
US’ good intentions towards India 
were much more readily accepted in 
the Nehru era than they are now.” 


T he subsequent disenchantment 
with India peihaps had as much to 
do with naive, ethnocentric blueprints 
of how India should develop as with 
India's own failures. The 1950s and 
1960s were the heydays of “mod¬ 
ernisation theory,” and US specialists 
on India posited a grand theory that 
literacy, mass media, urban popula¬ 
tion, and industrialisation only needed 
to be increased to make India a 
rational, developed democracy. India 
and the other ex-colonies would then 
5 uard against the spread of Soviet- 
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exported Communism. 

India failed to comply. Politics did 
not become secular. Allegiances to 
caste, region and religion streng¬ 
thened despite extraordinary growth 
in “political mobilisation” and indus¬ 
trialisation. Indian politics did not 
become rational nor issue-oriented. 

Frankel was one of the few US 
scholars who broke early with mod¬ 
ernisation theory. “It was a model 
which defined the way in w'hich India 
would become modern,” says Frankel. 
“The problem was it didn't work in 
many ways.” The 1970s saw the end of 
writing on “India as a society under¬ 
going change,” notes Frankel. “This 
was because there were no models left 
that predicted what the outcome of 
change would be.” 

The mid-1970s also saw India be¬ 
coming a regional power with very 
real political goals and the ramifica¬ 
tions of this were resisted by US 
scholars used to an India that 
espoused non-violence and non- 
alignment. In 1978, a book titled 
India: An Emergent Power? brought 
home what US policy-makers had 
suspected but most academics had 
been reluctant to accept. “It may 
come as a surprise to readers of this 
study to realise that military defence, 
aspirations for regional and global 
influence, leadership in the building of 
a new international economic order, 
and the gradual curtailment of super¬ 
power dominance over world affairs 
have been central policies of the Gov¬ 


ernment of India since its founding in 
1947,” Stephen P. Cohen and Richard ! 
L. Park, the authors, note in the 
opening sentence of the book. “The 
critical role of defence policy in shap¬ 
ing India's relations with its ncighours, 
as well as with the super, great, and 
middle powers has not had the same 
sharp focus for ohscr\'ers abroad that 
economic and political development 
have had...Few abroad, including the 
United States, take India seriously as 
a world power, and this is a regrett¬ 
able mistake.” 

Cohen's book, and others that fol¬ 
lowed, marked a crucial break in US 
academic writing on India. “The pen¬ 
dulum has swung from India being a 
poor, struggling country to viewing it 
as a major country with a tremendous 
asymemetry of power in the region,” 
says Maya Chadha. professor of inter¬ 
national relations at New Jersey State 
University. 

A major concern of US-South Asia 
scholars currently is that Indo- 
Pak tensions will lead to the next 
regional crisis after the current trouble 
in the Middle East. Myron Weiner, 
director of the Center for Internation¬ 
al Studies, savs, “There is a concern 
that India ancf Pakistan have not been 
able to reach a rapprochment after 40 
years of independence. Each has se¬ 
vere internal regional conflicts, and 
each plays in the others’ internal 
weaknesses. This can escalate into a 
I major conflict. As they are well-armed 


and possess nuclear arsenals, it re¬ 
mains a major concern here.” 

The Indian government's relations 
with US scholars—much like relations 
with the US government—-have been 
increasingly troubled over the years. 
Stereotypical images of the 'ugly 
American' have prejudiced Indian 
officials against scholars who, for the 
most part, have a very real rapport 
with India and arc virtually always 
first-rate in their scholarship. And 
though the Indian government cur- ; 
rently bemoans the fact that Pakistan 
has more friends on Capitol Hill than 
India, Indian embassy officials have 
failed to sec that US academics have a 
strong influence in shaping thi*; coun¬ 
try’s foreign policy. 

Relations reached a historic low in 
1984 when Robert Hardgrave, profes¬ 
sor at the University of Texas, was 
accused by Indian authorities of hav¬ 
ing instigated the assassination of 
Prime Minister Indira Gindhi. Hard- 
grave, a widely-respected scholar and 
then consultant to the US State De¬ 
partment, was subjected to the entire 
rigmarole of investigations by the dis- 
redited Thakkar Ciimmission. “The 
whole thing for me was tremendously | 
painful,” recalls Hardgrave. “The { 
book in which I had discussed the j 
question of ‘After Mrs Gandhi, who?’ > 
was very positive towards India. In | 
four out of 250 pages, 1 discussed j 
succession, not assassination. Hard- i 
grave notes that he was accused in the 1 
Indian press of having prepared secret j 
rejxirts for the US Central Intelligence j 
Agency, even though his ■■cscarch had | 
already been published in May 1984. 

India seems different from the out¬ 
side and the government's continuing 
hostility to foreign scholars will only 
result in the loss of complementary 
interpretations of itself. Worse, the 
mistrust comes at a time when foreign 
scholars are bL-coming more 
levelheaded in their analyses. And out¬ 
siders can sometimes see things that 
may be hidden to Indians caught up in 
the difficulties of everyday life. Susan- I 
ne Rudolph, who drove to India over 
the Khyber Pass in 1956 and has since 

educated several generations of 
American univesity students on 
Mohandas Gandhi, says tnat India's 
mixed economy may soon prove to be 
the only credible option given the 
world's disenchantment with both 
communism and capitalism. That's 
surely not a common thought in India 
today. • 
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ThevisH 


Mandela misses the cheers in Delhi, but 
gets a standing ovation in Calcutta 


It was a tale of two 
cities. While Delhi 
was bureaucratic and 
devoid of popular 
warmth in receiving 
Nelson Mandela, in 
Calcutta, the enthu- 
SOLIDARITY siasm was infectious. 

When Mandela, de¬ 
puty chief of the African National 
Congress (ANC) was released by the 
racist South African regime on 11 
February after an incredible 27 years 
of imprisonment, the government of 
India announced that the African 
leader would be given a welcome to 
remember when he visited India. But 
when he did come months later on 15 
October, Delhi lacked the euphoria 
that Mandela’s visits have evoked 
elsewhere. Even in Calcutta, a city 
beset with crippling civic problems, 
the mood was markedly different. 
There was an air of expectancy as 
hundreds of thousands of people lined 
the ten-kilometre route along which 
Mandela’s motorcade was to pa.ss. 
And as the convoy of vehicles 
approached, led by outriders of the 
Calcutta Police, songs and slogans 
rent the air. In Calcutta, it seemed. 
Mandela was on home ground. 

Mandela’s visit to India was 
announced as early as April. But un¬ 
fortunately. little planning and 
groundwork seem to have been done 
by the Centre to make it a memorable 
event. The government had formed an 
omnibus reception committee, headed 
by Prime Minister V.P. Singh, around 
April itself, but nothing came of it in 
the end. The committee had almost a 
hundred members, including repre¬ 
sentatives from all political parties and 
specialists on African affairs. It was to 
chalk-out Mandela's programme and 
ensure an emotional build-up to match 
the occasion. But despite enormous 
size, the committee failed to assert 
itself, and bureaucrats in the ministry 
of external affairs (MEA> monopol¬ 
ised all decisions. 

Many of the committee members 
(such as Chandrajit Yadav and Swami 
Agnivesh) ii^isted that a large public 


reception be organised for Mandela 
either at the Jawaharlal Nehru Sta¬ 
dium (JNS) or at the Ramlila 
Grounds. But the suggestion was shot 
down by the bureaucrats who were 
sceptical about a large turnout. 

In a meeting on 6 October, the In¬ 
dira Gandhi Indoor Stadium, which 
has a capacity of 20,000 against JNS’s 
1.3 lakh, was selected as the venue for 
the public reception. The bureaucrats 
had argued that it would be impossible 
to give adequate security cover to 
Mandela in an open stadium, though 
he has been given such receptions in 
many of the frontline African states 
where the threat to his life is all the 
more real. The 16 October reception 
was to be the climax of Mandela’s 
visit. But, unfortunately, entry into 
the Indira Gandhi stadium was res¬ 
tricted to invitees only, and at no point 
during his three day-slay in Delhi 
could the general public come close to 
the ANC leader. 

Besides the immensely disappoint¬ 
ing public reception. Mandela’s prog¬ 
ramme was packed with routine, if not 
inane« functions and appointments. 
But the government did, however, 
pull off a surprise on the eve of his 
visit. Earlier it had been announced 
that Mandela would be given the pre¬ 
stigious Jamanlal Bajaj award in Cal¬ 
cutta. but just prior to his arrival it was 
declared that he would be awarded the 
Bharat Ratna as well. With that. Man¬ 
dela became the second foreign 
national after the Pakhtoon leader, 
Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, to receive 
India’s highest civilian award. 

But more than the Bharat Ratna, 
Mandela’s Delhi visit will be long re¬ 
membered for his controversial state¬ 
ments on the Mandal Commission re¬ 
commendations. Mandela was re¬ 
ported to have praised V.P. Singh’s 
decision to introduce job quotas for 
the backward classes and invited un¬ 
savoury comments from the press and 
the people. 

However, it appears, that the 
National Front government drew 
Mandela into the unseemly con¬ 
troversy. The ME A had sent a back¬ 




ground paper to the ANC headquar¬ 
ters in Johannesburg on the Mandal 
report which compared the anti- 
reservation agitation with apartheid in 
South Africa. The paper gave the im¬ 
pression that the central government 
was trying to fight deep-rooted pre¬ 
judices and discriminations based on 
caste differentiations akin to apar¬ 
theid. 

On the morning of his arrival, when 
Mandela met V.P. Singh, the issue 
cropped up in the discussions. It is not 
clear who brought up the subject, but 
Mandela was reported to have said: 
“This (the reservation issue) strikes a 
sympathetic chord in us.” 

And that was enough for the gov¬ 
ernment. Though no official com¬ 
munique was issued after the talks be¬ 
tween the two leaders, the govern¬ 
ment’s principal information officer 
leaked Mandela’s remark to the press 
and it was highlighted in the television 
that evening. Commented Anand 
Sharma, Congress(I) MP and chair¬ 
man of the World Youth Action 
Against Apartheid: “To make a selec¬ 
tive leak and plant the discussion be¬ 
tween Mandela and the Prime Minis¬ 
ter was an act of diplomatic impropr e- 
ty** _ 
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' Nelson Msndola being received by President R. Venkataramsn 
(left) end Prime Minister V.P. Singh (right): e quiet welcome 


The following day the government 
persisted in its indiscretion by raising 
the issue again in a television prog¬ 
ramme in which Mandela was in con¬ 
versation with Delhi students. 
Rajmohan Gandhi, the Janata Dal 
leader, was the moderator and had, 
apparently briefed Mandela. It was no 
coincidence either that most of the 
participating students had Marxist 
leanings and when they asked Mande¬ 
la about the reservations, he went 
ri^t ahead and supported them • 

^e TV programme w-as recorded 
around noon. And soon afterwards, 
he met senior newspaper editors and 
politicians over lunch at Hyderabad 
House. There he got an inkling of the 
mess the reservation policy had cre¬ 
ated: that nearly a hundred students 
had attempted suicides in protest 
against the government's decision and 
large parts of northern India were sull 
being rocked by violent unrest. 

At a press conference later that day 
Mandela tried to make amends. He 
clarified that the Mandal issue was 
entirely an internal affair of India and 
hoped that “India has the wisdom to 
resolve the matter”. But it was more 


than apparent that this counter state¬ 
ment was a face saving device 

In Calcutta, on the other hand, the 
ruling Left Front provided lavish 
spectacles. A welcome to “comrade ” 
Nelson Mandela was perhaps a perfect 
exercise in image-building, and the 
Front bathed in the reflected glory of 
an acknowledged anti-imperialist, a 
Black freedom fighter unfairly impiis- 
oned for 27 years. 

The Left Front leaders had ensured 
a full house. Crammed inside the 
Eden Gardens stadium were 75,(KX) 
exuberant people, a maj mty of them 
members of the SFI and the DYFI. 
student and youth organisations of the 
CPl(M). The faithful had their orders: 
the day’s edition of Ganashaktiy the 
party newspaper, had instructed read¬ 
ers when to clap and cheer the ANC 
leader. 

And Mandela did not disappoint. 
After meandering through a prepared 
text, peppered with elaborate 
tributes to Rabindranath Tagore and 
Subhas Chandra Bose, and expected¬ 
ly, praise for Calcutta as “a city of 
revolutionaries,” Mandela turned to 
the crowds. “I want to speak to you 




from my heart...our people are dying | 
in large numbers...there is an attempt j 
to derail the peace process, but no- i 
thing can stand in the way of the peo¬ 
ple,” he said in a stirring display ol ; 
emotive oratory. 

Since 22 July, said Mandela. 5,()0U , 
Black South Africans in Natal and j 
Transvaal, all of them innocent men. 
women and children have been indis¬ 
criminately slaughtered by death ! 
squads run by the security forces of ' 
the government-“the Natronal Intclli* | 
gence Service and the military intelh- i 
gence. The racist press attributed the i 
killings to tribal vendettas and rival- : 
ries among black organisations. “This | 
is not the case,” Mandela said firmly. • 

“Your heroes arc our heroes,”” said i 
Mandela referring to the ties between j 
the freedom movements of both coun- j 
tries and also, the older ties of blood j 
Fifty one percent of the slaves brought , 
by the Dutch settlers to South Africa [ 
in the 17lh century were from Bengal. 
“They played an important role in the 
development of the Afrikaans lan¬ 
guage and the development of South 
African culture. ‘Their descendants 
are very much a part of the African 
National Congress.”' 

Mandela takes back with him the 
goodwill of the Indian people, and just 
as imptmant, five million dollars in 
foreign exchange, a gift from the Cen¬ 
tre. as well as an offer from the gov¬ 
ernment he could not refuse. The 
I government is ready to train ANC 
workers. Our people need training in 
economics and international rela¬ 
tions,” he acknowledged later. 

The crowds, chanting “Vi-va Man¬ 
dela” rose to a man as che strains of 
“Wc shall overcome” wafted through 
the air, and Mandela in a dark suit and 
an enormous figure next to the 
diminutive chief minister Jyoti Basil, 
in a sparkling white dhoti-kurta linked 
arms and waved. Crackers burst, little 
flashes of sparkle in the soft evening 
light and ANC flags waved. The per¬ 
fectly orchestrated spectacle w as mar¬ 
red only by the rumble cf boos when 
the former central minister, Ajit Panja 
of the Congress(l) praised former 
Prime Ministers Indira Gandhi and 
Rajiv Gandhi for their fight against 
apartheid. 

Slowly, the crowds melted away, 
and the Left Front ministers returned 
to Writers’ Buildings, to tinker with 
the state's ravaged economy. The par¬ 
ty was over. # 
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Mass murder 

Alleged pro-reservationists i 
passengers to death 

S ft nage in the on-going 
U. 4w agitations over the 
Mandal Commission 
. recommendations. 

While in north India« 
ANDHRA young men and 
F^RADESH women committed 
mmmmmmmmmmmm SClf-immoUltion in 
protest against the Centre's decision 
to implement the Mandal proposals, 
pro-reservationists burnt to death 80 
odd train passengers, near Hyder¬ 
abad, early this month. 

When the Warangal-bound Kaka- 
tiya Fast Passenger, a shuttle between 
Secunderabad and Warangal, halted 
at Charlapalli. no one foresaw an im¬ 
pending disaster. Charlapalli. about 
30 km from Hyderabad, was the 
train's first stop on the way to Waran¬ 
gal, and as it pulled to a halt a dozen 
young men boarded a compartment 
towards the end of the rake. 

The group raised pro-reservation 
slogans and exhorted the passengers 
to make the bandh called by the Peo¬ 
ple’s War Group (PWG), a militant 
Maoi.st organisation, a success. 

Soon after the train started, the acti¬ 
vities of the gang became sinister. 
They locked the three exits, began 
distributing leaflets, and herded the 
passegers to one end of the coach. 
While the agitators kept assuring the 
suspicious passengers that they were 
protesting against the Supreme Court 
slay on the implementation of the 
Mandal report and that the passengers 
would not be harmed, one of them 
began to douse the compartment with 
kerosene. As the train slowed down 
on the outskirts of Ghatkesar, the next 
station, the members of the gang be¬ 
gan singing ‘‘revolutionary songs" and 
jumped off the train one by one. And 
the last man did what even a medieval 
barbarian may have balked at doing: 
he lit the kerosene-soaked scats of the 
compartment. 

Driven back by the leaping flames, 
the hapless passengers were trapped 
inside the burning compartment. The 
only door that provided exi^ had a wall 
of fire before it. Even then, some 
dared to jump through the fire and 
save themselves, others threw children 
out of the windows in the hope that 


burn eighty train 


they would survive. 

TTie train ground to a halt when 
Ghatkesar was only a kilometre away. 
Fire tenders were rushed to the spot 
from Lallaguda and Nalagarda and the 
blaze was put out. But by then about 
45 people had perished. 

Police and railway officials who su¬ 
pervised the rescue operations found 
the bodies—especially those of chil¬ 
dren—charred beyond recognition. 
The death toll was totted up from the 
number of skulls recovered. 

Mohammad Mahmood, one of the 
survivors being treated at Hyder- 


the responsibility of preventing such 
acts lay with the state government. 

Chief minister Chenna Reddy, 
however, announced in the Assembly 
the state government’s decision to 
hold a judicial enquiry. He said that 
leaflets recovered from the surviors 
did point to the PWG. But there was 
no way of identifying the culprits, he 
admitted. 

j Opposition leaders such as Nages- 
war Rao (CPI), Venkateswara Rao 
(CPI-M), Vidyasagar Rao (BJP) and 
N.T. Rama Rao, the Telugu Desam 
Party chief, doubt the versions that 
link the PWG with the incident. On 
the other hand, some Congressmen 
also feel that there is more to the 
incident than meets the eye. They feel 
that the incident was engineered to 
give the Congres.s(I) regime a bad 
name. 

The PWG, for its part, has denied 
that its activists were in any way in¬ 











The burnt compartment: gruesome violefiee 


abad’s Gandhi Hospital, said that 
there were nearly 150 people inside 
the compartment. According to his 
version, the ’"radicals" had asked the 
passengers to jump off the train after 
they set the coach ablaze But while 
some like Mohammad were lucky, 
others were not. 

A divisional manager of the rail¬ 
ways supported the police view that 
the “radicals" were behind the inci¬ 
dent. The Union deputy minister for 
railways, Ajay Singh, also held the 
Naxalites responsible for the “inhu¬ 
man act". Singh promised to hold a 
departmental enquiry but added that 


volved in the carnage. It has deman¬ 
ded a thorough enquiry, saying that 
the episode was an attempt to malign 
the Naxalite movement. The organisa¬ 
tion alleges that certain political par¬ 
ties may have hired anti-social ele¬ 
ments to commit the crime and were 
now blaming the Naxalites. 

However, despite the PWG’s stri¬ 
dent protests, the party’s name has 
come to be inextricably linked with 
the macabre incident and it will be 
quite a while before it can hope to 
clear itself. If it is truly innocent, that 
is. • 
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still going 
strong 

TheAIADMKholdsa 
massive rally in Madras 


I ^ I After a long, long 
time Madras was 
swept by a pro- 
AlADMK tide this 
month. On 7 Octo¬ 
ber, J 37 a I a 1 i til a 
showed that she still 
TAMIL NADU mattered—and in a 

mammmmmmmmmamt big Way tO(V -whcn 

the AlADMK organised a mammoth 
rally on Anna Road, where Congres- 
s(I) president and former Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi was invited in 
unveil a statue of the late M.G. 
Ramachandran (MGR), the 
founder of the AlADMK and former 
chief minister. 

Despite complaints that the “vindic¬ 
tive" DMK government, headed by 
arch-rival M. Karunanidhi, was doing 
everything »o prevent private bus 
operators from ferrying enthusiastic 
AlADMK partymen to participate in 
the unveiling ceremony, several 
thousand people turned up m lorncs 
and tractois. ,Songs from MCjR, 


Not amused 


Sikhs want an elected government and not an 
advisory council in Chandigarh 


There arc no shorl- 
■ cuts to peace in Puii- 

government of Prime 

Minister V.P. Singh 

jpg Recently, 

PUNJAB soon alter it ex- 
mmmmmmmmmmmm tended President's 
Rule in the siiite by another six 
months in the face of a strident 
opposition from the Naiious Akali 
factions, tin: Centre announced a 
package deal to pLtcate the Sikhs. 
And one <>f the impoitant <lecisions it 
took was regarding the foimalion of 


BImal Khalsa feels 
that the V.P. Singh 
regime has done 
little to assuage the 
feelings of the Sikhs 


than executive status. Judging from 
the circiimstaiKes umiei which the 
setting up of the council was 
announced, tl was clear that it was 
conceived as a sop loi thj, people of 
Punjab who were denied popular lulc. 

According to the official notifica¬ 
tion, ail MPs from Pun)ab, and (n\o 
representatives from each of the nine 
recognised political parlies would be 
invited to he on the council S I>. 
Kapur, chief socretaiy. Punjab, would 
be the council's member secictaiy. 

Amrinder Singh, meinher of the 
Akali Dal (Badal), is of the opinion 
that with the wide representation that 


r 



Jayalalitha films blared on loudspeak- , 
ers attached to vehicles and soon men, i 
women, and children turned the whole ! 
affair into a carnival. The gathering | 
certainly dampened Karunanidhi’s ! 
spirits, who regaled over the impress- | 
ivc turnout at a rally organised by his j 
own party almost at the same site a | 
few days earlier. ' 

If the DMK rally was massive, the 
Jayalalitha-Rajiv show was twice as 
huge. In an impressive speech befit¬ 
ting the gathering, the AlADMK 
chief drove home the point that it 
would be futile for her rivals to assume 
that MGR's party had become a spent 
force. She pointed out that the turnout 
was proof enough of the support en¬ 
joyed by the AIADMK-Congress(l) 
alliance. And Karunanidhi now cer¬ 
tainly has causes for worry. With the 
National Front government at the 
Centre growing unstable by the hour, 
and a mid-term poll seeming unavoid¬ 
able, a comeback by the Congress(l) 
could spell disaster for the DMK. • 
R.mmgwmSlngMIMnm 


an advisory council made up of repre¬ 
sentatives from diffeient political par¬ 
ties to advise the state (iovernor on 
the administration the battered 
state. 

But politicians are sceptical about 
Its usefulness, “'rhere is no point in 
setting up a council, " says the promin¬ 
ent C'PI leader Satyapal Dang, “if \\ is 
going to become a fighting shop. ' 
Feels Amrinder Singh, a former agri¬ 
culture minister of Piiniab; “The eiui- 
frontation in Punjao 1 ..creasing and 
this will only aggravate the situation.” 

The idea of the council was first 
mooted by the Prime Minister in 
March, during his trip to Chandigarh. 
However, what V.P. Singh had sug¬ 
gested at that stage was an advisory 
committee and not a council. “The 
committee,'' the Piiiiic Minister had 
said then, “would aid the Governor of 
Punjab ill all political developmental 
issues.” But when the foimationofthe 
advisory council was announced 
simultaneously with the extension of 
President's Rule, it was evident that 
the body would have statutory rather 


has been proposed, the council would 
be able to achieve little “C'an \oii 
imagine the Akali Dal (Mann) and the 
BJP or the Akali Dal (had.ill and the 
('PI sitting across oi.c fable and decid¬ 
ing issues on Piiniab ’ I am sure the 
council will not be able to reach a 
consensus on aiu import.ini issue” he 
feels 

Bimal Khalsa. a VIP from Mann's 
party agrees with Mus view. In her 
opinion, the V P. Siiigh government, 
like the prcviiuis C'ongress(l) regime 
has done little to mollify the Sikhs. 
“The govcinmenl thinks that all .Sikhs 
are terrorists. This latest package 
announced by them is an attempt to 
wipe our tears and not solve any¬ 
thing,” she says. 

'Ihc advisory cv^imcil is merely a 
shortsighted measure. With the .Akali 
leaders staying aw'ay it is unlikely to 
bring cimcrete results. But while in 
existence, it will further curb the 
powers of the state's (iovernor, Viren- 
dra Vcima. • 
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Power to the people 

Naxalites catch the administration napping and stage 
a show of strength in the capital 



OKI.HI 


Peasiints puffing 
ihcir hookahs ix\hi\\ 
women with babies 
slung around their 
waists, and impover¬ 
ished ^'/inJi-ciad 
youths bubbling with 
enthusiasm, trickled 
into the capital on 5 
I October. They had few belongings: 

I red flags and meagre rations was all 
I they had brought" with them for a 
three-day stay in Delhi. And by 8 
October—the day ot the Indian Peo¬ 
ple's Front (IPF) rally at the Boat 
CIulv—the trickle turned into a tor¬ 
rent. with two lakh rallyists from 
Bihar, West Bengal and Andhra 
Pradesh thronging the city. 

It was the first major show of 
strength by the IPF, a mass organisa¬ 
tion that has distinct Naxalite leanings 


the rally a militant aura. Ail the 
leadeis, including Ram Naresh Ram 
of the CPI(ML). launched a scathing 
attack on the National Front govern¬ 
ment at the Centre for failing to make 
an\ signiticanl social changes since it 
assumed power last November. 

"Dam hufulho, kam do, varna gaddi 
chhod do (check price rise, give jobs 
or else quit office),” chanted the 
rallyists, waving thou.saiids of red 
flags, turning the Boat Club lawns 
crimson. Patnaik blasted all political 
parties, saying that they were working 
against the interests of the country. 
“They can see nothing beyond their 
narrow political gams,” he-said. Ift-his 
hour-long speech, he was particularly 
acerbic about the National Front’s 
industrial policy w'hich, he felt, mort¬ 
gaged the country to the World Bank 
and multinational companies. 


As an alternative to the National 
Front and the Congress(I), the IPF 
suggested the formation of a broad left 
confederation to pursue the Marxist 
goal of “liberating the downtrodden”. 
But the two major left parties—the 
CPI and the CPI(M)“ -^o not attach 
much importance to the IPF proposal. 
But they were cautious not to criticise 
the IPF openly despite the ideological 
chasm e.xisting between them, 'it is 
better not to denounce each other,” 
said CPI leader M. Farooqui, while 
the CPRM) central committee mem- 




The police were 
caught unawares 
by the huge IPF 
rally at the Boat 
Club (left), which 
was addressed by 
the veteran 
Naxalite leader, 
Nagbhusan 
Patanaik (above) 


and maintains close links with the 
CPKMI.) faction led by Vinode Mis- 
hra. F^cn the Delhi Police were 
caught unawares by the huge turnout. 
“Wo weren't expecting such a massive 
crowd and therefore did not divert 
traffic or anything, ' a senior police 
officer told sSi’nday. 

The star attractions of the rally were 
the IPF chief, Nagbhushan Patnaik 
and the sole IPF MP, Rameshwai 
Prasad. But it was the charisma of 
Patnaik, a veteran Naxalite leader and 
one-time compatriot of the Naxalite 
ideologue, Charu Ma/umdar, that lent 


The ageing leader claimed that the 
IPF was the only party to have sent a 
delegation to strife-torn Kashmir, 
while the Centre ended up by appoint¬ 
ing Girish Saxena, wliose administra¬ 
tion was no less notorious than that of 
Jagmohan, his predecessor. And clar¬ 
ifying his organisation's stand on the 
Mandal Commission controversy. 
Ram Naresh Ram said that though the 
IPF supported reservations, the Cen¬ 
tre’s move to implement the commis¬ 
sion’s proposals was a “calculated 
m&nceuvre in the Prime Minister’s 
narrow political game”. 


her Prakash Karat said,“ Wc don’t 
agree with the politics of the IPF.” 

But the IPF, notwithstanding this 
rebuff from the larger Marxist outfits, 
has emerged an emboldened force 
following the success of its national 
rally. The activists have pledged to 
return to their rural bases and build up 
a campaign against communalism. 
And with the BJP Ram rath rambling 
along towards Ayodhya, the IPF 
might pul up obstacles on its way as it 
enters its areas of influence in north 
and central Bihar. • 
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Poachers’ paradise 

Ivory smugglers are active in the Simlipal 


inside the park prt)vide tliern sate 1 
hideouts. Ill the l.iuhtics, several tus- ■ 
kers weie killed bv the poachers ! 

In a bi/aric incident on 1 \1av '> 
at Iccisi SIX pairs of sci/ed tusks, i 
vvei^hinu IbS kg, s^ere stiileri tn)ni the i 


National Park 

The Indian elephant 
continues to be ruth 
lessly hunted. I ast 
ye.ir, there was a lot 
of cheer in conseisvi- 
inniist circles when 
the (\niveriluui t>n 
International Trade 
in lindaiigi icd Spe 
eics ot Wild Fauna and Moia (( 'TIF-S) 
voted to include the African elephant 
in Appendix I of its schedule of 
endangered species to halt elephant 
poaching tor iviny Of the 10^ (d I I.S 
countries, voted for the elephant, 
anc* It was believed that the lesiillant 
sijuee/e on the ivory ti.ide would 
brighten the piospects ot the Indi.in 
elephant as well. 

But the ban has not woiked in 
practice. The inleinatu>nal ivoiy mai- 
kel has not colla.psed <ind the threat to 
the Indian elephant has not been 
minimised. .And the impudence with 
which tuskers are felled at Simlipal 
shows that po,ichers and ivo'v smug¬ 
glers continue ti' iiile the ri»ost 

The Simlip.d National Baik in Oris 
s«i IS one ol the liiiesf elephant habi¬ 
tats in the couniiv and otteis the hnest 
gene potd. i»l species in the wild. But 
tuskers in Simlijial coivuniie ti) remain 
gravely iiTipenlled At least two iceent 
meidenls indieate that ivi«ry hunters 
aic still on the prowl. 

In one incident. .i jimit laid eon 
ducted by the olfieuils of the Simlipal 
f^io|ect Iiger. the state-owned STDC 
(Simlipal I orest Development C or- 
por.ition) .ind the I'emioiial Foiesi 
Division on a poacheis’ den led to the 
seizure of a pair (^it highlv symmetrical 
and magnum-si/e tusks. Pnyakanta 
Mohanty, assistant field director of 
the Simlipal Figer Keseive. led the 
raiding party and conduetcti the sear¬ 
ches. I he ISS em-long right tusk 
weighed kg., while the BKl-cm long 
left tusk weighed .^1 kg. 

('onservationi.sts believe that ‘illeg¬ 
al' ivory sells at .i little tiver Ks 
per kg. So the seized ivoiy, weighing 
nearly kg in all, could fetch the 
smugglers about Ks two lakhs. Sun.i 
Singh, a tribal poacher,was arrestctl by 
the Project Tiger officials during the 
raid. 

In another incident, a group of 



ORISSA 


nearly one hundred villagers from 
Dang.uiiha ami ( haturisahi attacked 
an elef)hant herd, grazing on the 
loothilK >1 the Simlipal National Park. 
I he held comprised two females, one 
tusker anil a calf. Reports say that the 
village IS showered arnivvs on the 
ammals. killing one female and injui- 
mg the icst I he real target of the 
villagers was, however, the tusker, 
which, despite being injured, man¬ 
aged to disappear into the forest. 
About ten j)eisons weie held m con- 
il^ion.vviih this incident 


Proieet Tiger office at .laslnpui, oiT the 
friime of the Simlijial forest A case 
was registered with the J.«sfiipi!i p^bec 
station, but the eulpiits have not been 
caught vet 

f'lephani poacliing is c-'-^entiallv an 
inter-state activity Poach^js from one 
state g(^ elsev\here, kill tlie .imm*iU 
sell the ivoiy. and slip back to then- 
home stale, i his makes the task o! the 
forest otiieials and the police doubly 
difficult in tracking down the oflen- 
ders. 

The poacheis adopt dilleienl tech¬ 
niques for extr«ictmg the lusks Stwnc 
use saw' blades to cut the tusks from 
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Giant-size tusks recovered by the police: trapping the trappers 




Ihis was not the fiist such msiance 
ot an attack on elephants. About a 
year ago. poachers kdi m’ a luskei and 
cained oft the tusks weighing neatly 
3d kg. The toicst department officials 
swung into acliv)n, arrested cieht oei'- 
pic* and recovered the tusks liom 
them. \N'hat w.is jMiticiilarlvablu>rrmg 
about this incident was tiuii the 
pi^.ichers Inul severed the animaTs 
head Ilian the caicass I he leanm: 
they vvanted to extract the tusks with¬ 
out causing the slightest damage ti> 
them. 

The fact is, inlet-stale gangs of ivory 
smugglers have found Simlipal to be a 
convenicMit place tor carrying on their 
operations. About (S3 iiibal villages 


me laisc. others axe the nasal bone 
and lemovc the wiiolc tusk. At times 
thev ,tlso use bialmg lime or tteid to 
loosen the ivory sockets and pull the 
tusks iHJt easily 

I he amount the tribaK and the 

villagers get in the poaching de.ils is a 
tneic pittance. But yet there is no ! 
indication to suggest that they can be 1 
weaned away from the illeg.il activity j 
as povcrlv ci'mpels them to vxinnive j 
with the smuggicis But conservation- ' 
ists are hopeful Ihey believe that ban | 

on the ivory trade will give the j 

elephant a tiesh lease ot litc. But ! 

certainly a lot remains to be done j 

j before that.® 

I Amarendn Bose/Baripada 
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WsiOTKl buses bi&KSa. 


tm Avon of OK. Today VikKsats AB 


nunib^ An^ochiefvem^ 
way dh^of other tyre mcm 
country ioddy; 

VBaant Ail Ste^ RadkB. A tyre to give 
greater riuleage oo:)d save fuel. To 
downtime and raointerKBice losses. A tyre to 
fig^t punctures evKy indr d the way.' 


It’satyiebuilttough-cstoughas&e 
pec^ who five out thdr lives on ttse rood. 
Peo^ who, come rcm or storm, ke^ 


WCdnying goods, carrying people, 
bringing thecountry ctetogefiier 1^^ 
network d lifelines. 


thetructers. And to fl® ever Ixsy l^woys 

-dt 



















OOPS AND TRENDS 



A dream come 
true 



I ■ For the 35-ycar-old mic¬ 
ro-calligrapher it was a 
dream come true. Bhaskar 
Bhowmik, a commercial 
i artist from north Calcutta, 

1 earned a place m the Gum- 
i ness Book Of World Rc- 
i ewt/.v on 15 September in 
I London for inscribing 6S9 
I letters on a single grain of 
! rice. 

i Bhowmik. who started 
j experimenting with micro- 
calligraphy out of •‘sheer 
fanev”. was initialls a com¬ 
mercial artist by profession 
I (graduating from the Gov- 
I ernment Art College in 
I 1977). But his liking for this 
I novel art form soon de¬ 


veloped into an obsession. 
In the past 16 years, not 
only has he perfected his 
skill—as the mention in the 
Guinness Book proves— 
but has also changed his 
profession—he is now a 
professional micro- 
calligrapher. 

The Guinness recc^rd is, 
however, not the only 
feather in this talented 
man's cap. He had pre- 
\iously been invited bv the 
Government of India to 
display his skills at the Fes- 



Wln Chadha 


tival of India in the US. 
Recalls Bhowmik. “I he 
Americans showed 
tremendous interest in my 
w'oik. rhev were fascinated 
by the fact that I was in¬ 
scribing letters and words 
on minute objects watlu)ul 
the help of magnifying glas¬ 
ses. Their response was 
most heartening.” 

Bhowmick is now hus\ 
trying to break his own 
world record by inscnhmg 
900 letters on a single grain 
of rice. 



S. K. Singh 


New status? 

■ His heart attack proved 
to be a blessing in disguise 
for Lalit Suri, owner of 
Delhi Mid-Day. Sun was 
being repeatedly raided by 
tax officials, when he 
suffered a massive heart 
attack. After having 
undergone surgery at the 
Escorts Heart Institute in 
Delhi, Suri left for London 
for further treatment. 
Three months later, he has 
still not recovered and does 
not seem to have any 
intention of returning 
home. 

If rumours are to be 
believed, he is trying to 
acquire NRI status. What 
lends credence to the story 
is the fact that Dr Naresh 
Trehan,of the Escorts 
lnstitute,has been saying 
that there was no need for 
Suri to go abroad for 
treatment in the first place. 

So is Suri's extended stay 
simply an attempt to evade 
tax officials? Anyway, if he 
does acquire non-resident 
Indian status, Delhi could 
soon have its first 
NRI-owned newspaper. 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 


MILESTONES 


DIED: Om Shfvpuri, noted theatre and film actor, M 

15 October ill Madras. He was 52. 

DIED: Debkanta Bania, renowned artist, on 17 
j^tober at Tezpur following protracted illness. He was 

DIED: Kamlapati TripaM, veteran Ccnigress(I) leader, 
on 7 October in Varanasi. He was 86. 

DIED: Arundhuti DdVi, noi^ Bengali film acifess, on- 

16 October in Calcutta. Ste was 6S. - ' , 

SEIZED: ThrM huncimt arid two tllm biH«' 

valued at Rs 7.74'crores, from Dura jt>n-tS OctoMirin 
One of the biggest seizures tii Bombay. 

MSTPONEO: The civii tMbi •mmifiation, 

' by CMie month, on 13 October^ by the Prime Minister’s 
mrders. ' v • . ..*i" . 

^iWKED: Tl|« holy thHmwf fCadwriMEi fio^:,; 
October for the winter mbnttiir.» 


SWORN tNt S. Bangaraopa. veteran Karnataka 
potiticiah, as the new chiet minister ol the state on 17 
October in Bangalore. 

APPOiNTEO: L Ramdaa, as the new chief of the naval 
staff on 13 October, 

SWORN IN: Juatlda Ranganath Mlahra. as the Chief. 
Justice of India by the President on 6 October. , , ' - 

' ' ' , '■ “Sr f • " 

AWAUDHEOt Nalacm Mandala, African National 
Ooitgry^S (ANC) teacter, the Bharat Ratna on 16^ . .V i 

OctobthrinNew Delhi. . A 

AWAH^illo^Taraaa, t^.^et 






eausadf suffering humanity, oh 10 October 

WON: .SaeMfi TandutKar and K^tU Oav the 
cap infefnattonal d6ua!e>wicket cricket; tounHiih^tW-i!?'..H 
Bombay on 14.October." ■ ' t 
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SUNDAY WEEK 


BiOmWjNG 26 OCTOBER BY AttRITU^L 



ARIES (21 Mmli-^20 AprH) 

TWs week: will be full of surpri^^ for you. An 
nfS journey i$ in store for you. Some 

fgS ^ or you might incur loMs. Be patient with 
UHjM your colleuutts. Your problems might come 
L JHH to ah end. Take care of your health. 
Gooddat€sr2$. 31 and 3 
Lucky mimbers: 3,6 and 9 
Favourable direeciohi South 

TAURUS (21 Apra-<20 May) 
fc:" ^ You should be tactful and patient in all your 
dealings. Your elders might create problems, 
but do not let this affect your love life, A 
letter will bring good news. Women may 
receive gifts from their loved ones. 

Good dates: 30,2 and ,3 
Lucky numbers: 1,3 and 5 
Favourable direction: West ' 

GEMIN I (21 May—20 June) 

■mjlpll This is a fairly good week for you. New 
J ventures will boost your morale. The 

professional front looks bright. Your family 
A 1 member's health might cause concern. Do 
J not get agitated over your domestic problems. 
Good dates: 29,30 and 1 
Lucky numbers: 2.4 and 6 
Favourable direction: East 


LIBRA <21 September—20 October) 

H This is the best time for you to strike new 
deals. However, you nlight face problems 
regsu^ding property matters. On the 
professional front you can go in for the 
changes you were aiming to make. 

Good dales: 29,31 and 2 
Lucky numbers! 1,4 and 6 
Favourable direclkm: East 

SCORF IO <21 October—>20 November) 
fI Ik A favourable week for romance. A 
b djm promotion is in the offing for those in service. 
Prospects are bright for speculators and 
investors. However,, the domestic front will 
not remain peaceful. 

Good dates: 30,1 and 3 
hwky numbers: 3,7 and 9 
Favourable direction: South 

SAGITTARIUS (21 November—20 December) 

a This is not a favourable week for you. 

Businessmen should avoid embarking on new 
ventures. Romance is not in the offing. For 
the employed, there are chances of a transfer. 
But do not worry. 

Good dates; 28,1 and 2 
Lucky numbers: 5,7 and 8 
Favourable direction: East 


CANCER (21 June—20 July) 

Tliis is an extremely successful week for you. 
Important changes in your career and 
promotions are imminent. This is the time for 
lovers to look forward to a bright future. A 
favourable week for artists. 

Good dates: 31,2 and 3 
Lucky numbers: 4,6 and 8 
Favourable direction; South-west 


CAPRICORN (21 December—20 Jamiary) 

H Thts week is fullof fiio and merrymaking for 
you. The social life will be hectic, with 
parties and pleasure trips on the cards. Check 
extravagahee. Secret matters vdUmake 
headway. A good week for businessmen. 
Good dates; 31,1 and 3 
Lucky numbers: 6,7 and 98 
Favourabletttrectlon: North 


LEO (2 1 July—20 August) 
oamiBjj The time Is ripe for going on tours. So take a 
^ small vacation, if you have been oveitiring 

■Hh yourself. For those of you in love, this is a 
sHflm good time for matrimoniah. Lawyers will 
meet with success. 

Good dates: 28,30 and 2 
Lucky numbers: 3,5 and 6 
Favourable directlont West 
• 

V«GO (21 AugBit—lOSwtwiiW) 

■■■■ T1i»banextt«aMly«o4ableiii^f#)(p«. 
PQH Btt8toe8Hwen.cl«m(ifcefteai tob B ^^ An 
outing is in the otfli^.11l!|;ii«i.eniell^ 

I If j w«^{9r thbwinlove,fiKtsectettbc<!^^ 
u_3t." ateforetold.- 

■Gwiii'd><e w t.2w|43;' ’'-'ty ' 


AQUARII^S (21 JmiuHry-29 Fehruryl 

^ careful in wint you say and mite. This 
at^es both to husinesstteo and those 
#x:^nring influential positions. Be cautious 
^naoHcneet inyourtwalings. Take 
care of your health. 

Goad dates: 30,31 and 1 
Luefcy wMslMn:!, 5 and 7 
fhijpHnbte dbradleat Soudi*west 

n8CBS<21 fhtariia(yv.d»M^ 

11 dsiiedtyi:pinse$,newttdi^(^ ^ 

^ Matters relatiRg:topm|pe^^ 

wiabesobteiaHMc^' die <. 

oi^wdbesex wittbaUMb^^ 

sthdMiti. ' 

'Goad'■!;’■ 


pitSei^iit tbeb-'fdbM^pliub^ ybonW r 
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“My M^ter, Speda% For You, 

1 Have DHANAVARSHA (2) 


DHANAVARSHA(2) 

Option 2 ~ Deferred 
Monthly Income. 

Higher interest: 16%to21%. 
Get 54 checpies in advance. 

Invest a minimum of Rs. 5000. After 
one year get a regular monthly 
income for the next 4 V 2 years. 

The interest rate initially is 16% 
which increases to 21% by tlic end of 
the scheme. What’s more you get all 
the income cheques in advance. 

And that’s not all.. 

You’ll have 100% distribution of 
capital appreciation. Incentive for 


investing early. Encashment facility 
after 3 years. Iwoan facility from 
Central Bank of India. And also 
Income Tax benefits under Section 
80 L and Wealth Tax exemption 
under Section 5. NRls too can invest 
on a non-repatriation basis. 


You also have a choice of 
otfier tuitions: 

Option 1 - Inunediate Monthly 
Income, tv/iemn you get 12.5% 
to 14% interest and 66 cheques 
in advance. 

Options 3 and 4 - Accumulated 
Income/Capital Growth, in 
which you get a lump sum of 
103% returns plus your 
appreciated principal ammmt. 


All payments have to be made 
only at designated branches of the 
Central Bank of India. 

For more information, please 
contact any LIC branch or get 
in touch with your LIC Mutual 
Fund Agent.- 



DHiMAVARSHA 

You just can^t miss such an attracttyu ln^tinent (qipoitunHy.. 
Huny! Scheme open: 1 October to 30 November 

(ft) XlC^jtlutual/unti ■' * 

. !}11^ you meet your goals 




■ Advani'a i|ot the only 
aw on a collision 
cqurse. ^ is Laloo Prasad 
Yadav; '^dgh, the Bihar 
chief iitihistef's case is 
slightly different. 

The problem arises from 
the CM’S fondness for 
,p«(«fn, which he chews— 
much like a contented 
cow—throughout his wak¬ 
ing hours. Even when he is 
' iidiitg through the streets of 
Delhi at breakneck speed, 
at the head of an impressive 
cavalcade. 

But What happens when 
Yudav wants to spit some 
betel juice.out? His car, the 
lead vehicle, comes to a 


HEARD IN NEW DELHI'S .STREETS 

Mfe've gone from the politics of 
the podivjvfni to the pities of 
the rat/iymtn. 

A DISGUSTED CITIZEN 




Lsloe Praaad Yadav! 
aeWalancauraa 

sudden stop, no matter. 
what speed it is travelling 
at. And the five-six cars 
behind it come to a 
.screedung halt as well, one 
bumping into the other in 
process. 

r Until now. the occupants 
have got off pretty li^tly. 
But Surety, Laloo realises 
that they won’t always be 
so lucky. 



{■riyanka and Ntanaka Gandhi: huga and kiaaaa 

And good manners were Gandhi International Air- 
much in display at the port, where Maneka and 
VIP lounge of the Indira t.Priyanka met last week. 


The little big men of the ministry 

s Suboslh Kant S sh s yt WKh Mufti turning inioiha 
itwisibia man, Sahay baa bacoma homa irrinlaiarby 
' default. And is enjoying avaty minute of it, Isauing rats 
on Punjab, Assam, AyodhySi the hitalfigancaBureau. 
(IB) and paramilitary forces,'The dally report on tlia law 
and Qfdat sfiuMion is sent to hfo) before the Mura gets a 
look-lh and tha-mlnlefor of state has the larepnvn^ of 
liaising with the PM direedy. 


■ AmK Slihalrii VirfoMly runs the fina^ mfrastry.. 
with suchdeparnnents as revenue, bu)mig,jnustonn 
and excise under his direct eharge. In suc^ matters,. 
Shastrl does riot see fit to brief Medlw DandavMe about 
his derralons. Instead he sends his repeit directly fo the 
Prime MlnAster’e Office (PMO). 


» Ram I^M^ph l*M*h is an Allahabad buddy of the 
Prime Minisfor’iland tmaaseocMon is standing hlmln’ 
good steed in the food Slid dvN supplies rnlnimry. Hsi; 
runs the sffoirscdallOdtpoiaifons ami government 
unchKtskingssnd decides on appointments and the 
grantofheences; leaving Nathu Ram Mirdha wRh very 
Metodo, 


■* ii wt t B n l M Wl 'B Bi i > r« i Hasgmnedthe mostfromthe 
on-golog between the fUpand Odssa c^af 
rmntattr StoPainrafo euw sifNfo Palnaik 
op<^e9#^V.P-Singh's MandSIJnl^ve» ffte PM 
has bwrrgMng Bahera^ aapirant-for the Orissa 
chlaf ininlsiersrap~<mom tmporlartpe.lirffie petroleuin 
iranh^VtJ^ttWobMiiafiim up asm aMsmaran fo 

rVulfp^ir, 


Tlte i?nvironment minister 
was off on an offkial visit, 
while Priyanka had come to 
receive mother Sonia who 
was on an incoming flight. 
The minute Priyanka saw 
Maneka (who*cl arrived 
earlier), she rushed towards 
her, and the two tell drama- I 
tically into each others i 
arms. Then it was Feroze 
Varun’s turn to get the 
treatment, with Priyanka 
smothering him with affec* 
.tion. The next half-hour 
was spent in presumably 
pleasant chit-chat. 

But no, Sonia and Man¬ 
eka Gandhi didn't meet. 
Sonia's flight landed after 
Maneka's had taken off. 


A new alliance? 

■ Both have roughly 
the same opinion of 
PM V.P. Singh. Yet they 
had never met. 

So it was something of a 
surprise when Janata Dal 
strongman Chandra 
Shekhar and movie star 
Amltabh Bachchan met up 
in Bombay last week. 

Shekhar was visiting 
friends in Juhu Parle 
Scheme and Bachchan 
dropped in to see him. 

“Where are your pa¬ 
rents?” Shekhar asked the 
star. 

“Right here in Bombay,” 
said Bachchan. 

“Why are we wasting 
time sitting here?” said the' 
Janata Dal leader. “Let's, 

go” 

Shekhar then ho|^>ed. 
into BachchaA’s DCM. 
Toyota and drove to Pnitik- 
sha—Bachchan’s Juhu 
Parle residence. 

He spent balf-an-bour 
with Dr HurivaiiBh Ral 
Bachchan behne returniag 
fo Ms suite at the Ritz 
Hotel in south Bombay'. 

A political aHiknce in the 
makihg? “Not at sdl,” says 
Badichan, “1 have nothing 
to do with politics any hm- 
' ger. But 1 must say that I 
'.was very hHjpressed'by 
Chandra Shekharji...” • 
























DELHI DIARY 


What about 
mummy? 

■ Now that he's this 
tremendous response 
from the public on his Sad- 
bhavna Yatra. Rajis Ciari- 
dhi's becoming fai more^ 
confident in his dealings 
with the party. 

On thc\va> back from his 
tom of the Congress 
president was being briefed 
by pait> leader Kajendra 
Kuinari Bajpai as to how 
Deepa Kaul had proved 
such a brilliant organiser 
and had ensured that the 
Gha/iahad leg of his tour 
was a great success. 



HE ARD AI I HE C'ONGRESS(I) OFFIC E 

Maybe V.P. Singh was serious 
when he said that Rajiv would 
always be his leader. After all, 
isn't he doing everything he can 
to bring Gandhi back 7 

A PARTY WORKER 


government decision that 
they jointly attend an en¬ 
vironment conference in 
Bangkok, and even share a 
private assistant (Nilamani 
Routray's nephew, much to 
the tUher Mrs G's chagrin), 
threw them into close - 
though involuntary-' pro¬ 
ximity. 

Not before a drama of 
the absurd was played out 
in the corridors of pt'wer, 
though. 

Initially,. PMO sent out 
an order u.sking that Gan¬ 
dhi attend the Bangkok 
conference, as her parti- 



I_: 

Vloutray: a victory, at last 


Rally Gandhk regalniitg 
tottMaiice 

Quipped Rajiv: ‘*Ye.s, 
but I’d wish she’d convince 
her mother (Gandhi'.s 
grand-aunt Sheila Kaul) to 
do some work in Rai Bareli 
as well.'” 


Two is better 
than one 

■ Nilamani Routray 
and his minister of 
state, Maneka Gandhi, 
a rare togetherness 
last fortnight. No. it wasn’t 
as if the two doughty war¬ 
riors had finally sorted out 
their differences, environ- 
mental or otherwise. But a 


THERMOMETER 


Who*s soft on the BJP—and the VHP 

■ IP* UpenRblU The government should be saved at 
all costs his credo, and secular credentials be 
damned. Compromise with the BJP-VHP combine Is 
not as bad a deal^^ made out by the media, and if it can 
keep the Raja in power, there's really no harm in it. 
Upendra is, therefore, running circles around Advani 
and Vajpayee in an attempt to effect a reconciliation. 

■ N.T. ItRrm Hmm with hie intjeres* fn mythological 
mlsh-maeh, it shdMid come ee no surprise that the 
former Andhra Pr^sh chief minister is one of the 
more religious-minded leaders of the National Front. 

And if there were doubts about where he stood^his 
statement, expressing support for the re-locatron of the 
Babri Masjid, WoutcihaVe sat them to rest 

m AnmNRhntt Yffhtte no way of 

substantiating this most Muslim leaders 

believe that Aruo Nbhru Wbs instrumental in getting the 
locks of the Ram 4apm^>hooml temple opened in 
1986. But It is beyond dtsphte thatNehru was among 
those who insisted orfs with the 8JP In the 

run-up to the last gdharali^iOPSi ft now eppears that 
Advant and CO. woiAd M 

' theNadonalRonigthl^nmaritifNc^mw^pM. 

^.r-- 1 - 1 -. -^.-1 . J ...,,,■ .till.. 

should try to bri^tddus 4^ the BJRand the 

. Janata Dai theeituation is 

allowed tedider^faiti^ would Oodiebpck 

to powbr. Arid dudk lefar greets 

than the BJPA/HP. . ' . \ 


ctpaHon hiitf ' 

ujsfced for by tbc; fiinner 
Norway Prime Jdlinistev ! 

Gro 

land. Wbkh 
well, except thtit 
had Munek^ down h 
CT of the dclegaitfon .whtfe 
her Cabinet minister Rout- 
ray wa.s a merp m,ember^ 

Aii expected, Routray 
had an apoplectic fit \yhjimf 
be saw the order. And 
promptly charged' off to 
Arun Nehru s to threaten 
to resign. A Oabihet n)ims- 
ler wa.s asked to jmerce.de 
with PMO to get Routray’s 
griefs redressed. 

And sure enough, when 
the delegation fiiudly left, 
Maneka had beCii de¬ 
moted, while Routray was 
in command. 


Please, 
not me! 

Mow can you best 
Wm blackmail a Union 
minister? 

By asking him to appear 
on Khula Xfamh, 

Apparently, now that the 
programme has become a 
byword for controversy, 
none of the ministers is 
too keen to feature on it. 
Everytime one of them is 
iipproactied to go on the 
air, he off asking 

that the p^ Hlig next tn tine 
he asked^^ptbad. £ven 
Sharad..y^av and Ram, 
Vilas P^wan, the twp.inost 
puWicity-hungry of central 
ministers, are leery of, 
it'ppcarin^ on the shdw. af- 
.ter the disastrous pcfform^ 
ances of their more hfedia- • 
savvy colleagues, >. 

But that's not al|i;.iTh^ 
organisers have yet 
problem. Nobody-0§?td6 ; 
sure who should . 

to represent 
nunisfiy. White 
■ viewers, it rs thotL^Ptlw 
b rbcogpise the' hon& 
jet> it would' erwf 
[ <many prdfdbdl-prol^^’jtfc 
Subodb Ki»i 
invited fhic 
stead. • . 
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When it comes to choosing 
the best Washing Machine technology 
in Japan or India... 




T h e r c's no difference! 



Videocon Washing Machines are manufactured in technical 
collaboration with MAISUSHITA ELEORIC INDUS I RIAL 
CO. JAPAN, owners of the famous 'National' brand name 
whose International reputation forqi.aliw and reliability spans 
over five continents. 

This exciting collaUiration with India's leading consumer 
electronics company, VIDEOCON, has resulted in products 
that have already become 'National' favourites. 


Micro-Computer Based .Automatic Washing Mai huv 
V-NA-811 

fcalurcs • Wash io.m c.llWl^ i '•? T'.* il'iI at.L.'-l'O'i 

initial start • Chnitt? *.>♦ pn-;:'ji s'i.o*. - lei*'!lr' 'H'frn.i! 

• ^>ugh on dirt, \t‘r\ m'otle vsitl* i '.’the*; • (. an w.i'-h »jrix'l*' 

♦*tL • ha* ililytor uM'igidbru • Sr>Ma‘Weai ti <nU'i • Lint lit uh to 

tollrt-'t liXJsc ond*. • liXi'V sal- • Tao uMr vv.irr 4rtt\ • V\rl'tst.iblishKt 
prrKHpl after salt's service • AvjiiabU'i^ bsotoitwjrs 


Twin Tub Washing Machine With Spin Drier V-NA-200T 
Features • • Wa>h load f.ipaciiy - 3 kg of dry clothes. • Tough sturdy motor 
with therrnai fu>e • Automatic shut off for 100% safety • Reversible motor 
action for better cleaning. • Spin drier to e^ure fast.iiKf even drying • Special 
facility of using spin drier for very efficient rinsing • Draining possible from 
left or right to suit your home • Tough on dirt and very gentle with .ill types of 
clothes, will not tear off buttons etc. • Very low power consumption. 

• Two year warranty. • Well established, prompt after sales service. 

• Available in three colours. 



W a s h i n g y a c Is i o o 3 

EXCEPnONAL • SENSAntJNAU • St> NATIONAL 


Manufactured in technical collaboration with Matsushita Electric Industrial Co. lapan, 

owners of the brand name 'National'. 
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-Does-^ 
your ^ 

office'^ 

remind 

you 

S 1 




?Vi 

«i' J. 


factory? 


The atmosphere fitau^t with endless • 
possibilities. And the guilt sneaking 
up, knowing that the partitions and 
the ceiling can only fuel it. 

It’s amazing how many offices still^ 
work un(|er threat. 


The VOs oSice of Noorani Biswas & Kumar 
Associates, Bombay, bixicattd with Gypboatd 








/ The worid over, offices arc being 
designed around the sophistication, 
durability, and economy of Gypsum 
board.panitions and ceilings. 

Because Gypsum boards are fire 
resistant, besides oRering greater 
flexibility in workmanship, making it 
easy to make your office partitions 
^ and ceilings. 

Gypsum boards are extremely 
lightweight, yet solid — of course, if 
you insist, you can have hollow 
^ Gypboard partitions too ! 

And Gypsum boards allow you to ^ 
control the noise level in your office 
because they provide sound 
>. insulation. / 






iiDuiduuii. 

GYPTOARD ^ 

PARTITIONS AND CEIUNGS/ 

Isn’t yoi^ a Gypboard^dfiice ;r- ^t? 


It’s superior, smooth and semkssBnish 
kisyoudttssitup—wiApaiat, . 

waBptper, evea cenunk tilts! 

To put the icing on the cake, you save 
20% on Gypboard ceilings and 30% 
on partitions, over most other 
materials. 

So make yours a Gypboard office'^d 
go ahead—strike that match ' 

0 INDIA ^ 

GYPSUM 
India Gypsum LimitMl 

815 Tolstoy House. 15-17 Tolstoy Marg 
New Delhi 110001 ^ 

Madias: 

PRODUa TRAINING aNTRE 
67 Spurunk Road, Chetput 
Madras 600 031 Tel 471970 

Bombay. 

96 Bajaj Bhawan, 9th Floor, Nanman Point 
Bombay 400 021 Tel 2021035,2027852, 
2021125 

Cakuna: 

Bitla Building, 11th Floor 
9/1 R N Muktieijee Road, Calcutta 700 001 
Tel 284168 205550 / 
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Is this the ehd for V.P. Singh? 
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i Master of the 
; game 

! 

T he cover story ( Top- 
plifi^ tilt* Rajci, \4--20 
I October) svas timely and 
, torthiiglit. It clearly pro- 
' jecls that ever since the 
i National Front government 
I came In power, theie has 
i been an clement of uncer¬ 
tainty about It. Cjiven the 
I present situation, there is 
1 no gainsaying the fact that 


to its credit. The Kashmir 
and F’linjab problems, the 
price rise and the Bofors 
scandal aie the four issues 
on which the National 
Front goveinmcnt was 
elected to power. 

Today, Kashmir is going 
adrift and in Punjab, ter¬ 
rorism has spread to all the 
districts of the state, V.P. 
Singh has also tailed to 
bring to book any o‘ the 
midvllemcn involved in the 
Bofors payoffs. And price 
use has not been tackled 
tirnik. All this shows that 
V P. Singh has been a tao 
lure on almost all fionts 
L. Rohini, Trichy (Tamil Nadu) 

■ The change from a vib¬ 
rant, aggressive and ideal 
Young Turk to a cunning 
and capricious schemer is 
certainly a irgic rneta- 
morphosis. The pity is that 
we e.xpccT too much fiom 
the so-cailed "cleans" and 
then when things go awiy 
we cry over spilt milk This 





Chandra Shekhar: waiting in the wings 


the Prime Minister will con¬ 
tinue to enjoy the same cre¬ 
dibility. But the rival camp 
led by Chandra Shekhar is 
steadily gaining ground. 
Therefore, V.P. Singh 
should be on the alert ab^V:./ ; 
out the dissident factor. 

For. Chandra Shekhar 
seasoned politician and'ail 
I old master of the toppling 
j game. 

I Subhaahls Ray, Rourkala 
j (Orissa) 

I 

■ Chandra Shekhar is right 
when he says that the gov- 
emiAent has done nothing 


has happened in the case of 
both V.P. Singh and Chan¬ 
dra Shekhar. In Indian 
politics, there is a yawning 
gap between perception 
and practice. V.P. Singh 
may be honest on many 
fronts, but morally he is in 
the wrong. He may be 
timid, but he is tough as far 
as obduracy and dogged¬ 
ness are concerned. But it 
is doubtful " hefher the 
situati(3n is going to change 
f<u the belter with C handra 
Shckhai at the helm of 
affairs 

U.S. lysr, Bangalors (Karnatska) 


■ The political philosophy 
of C'handra Shekhai is di¬ 
ametrically opposed to that 
of V.P. Singh. It IS certain 
that V.P. Singh no longer 
has a strong base in the par¬ 
ly. And since the country is 
i m deep trouble, the Prime 
Minister has to devote all 
his time to the nation and 
its problems. The chaos let 
loose by the implementa¬ 
tion of the Mandal report 
needs utmost attention. 

Bui Chandra Shekhar, who 
; does not hold any political 
! office, can indulge in his 
I old game of wheeling and 
1 dealing. Whereas, the PM 
! has ihe welfare of the na- 
i tion as his topmost priority. 

! R.K Gutatl, StUguri(Ws3t 
; Bengal) 

1 ■ In his inleivicw, Chandra 
: Shckhai has thrown light 
I on vital issueii of national 
importance. Morality in 
politics is a thing of the 
past. But C handra 
Shekhar’s adherence to 
morality and ethics in times 
of stress and strain is highly 
admirable. In spue of his 
diawbacks, he is still a 
force to be reckoned with. 

Shekhar is a man who 
has some principles and is 
never afraid to call a spade 
a spade He has been bold 
enough to stale that the 
present government has 
bungled in almost every 
sphere. The National Front 
is plagued with insurmount¬ 
able problems. Therefore, 
the prospects are bright for 
the man from Balia to take 
over the reins of the na¬ 
tion m this hour of crisis. 
Kali Charan Bansrfss, Calcutta 
(West Bengal) 


Spreading lies 


T he letter, The other side 
of Mama^ (23—29 
September) ,'is patently 
motivated and has clearly 
been inspired by persons 
bent on opposing Mamata 
Banerjee. T he blatant lies 
the letter abounds in were 
nailed lonjgJb^jck but disci¬ 
ples of Goebbels arc 


apparently tireless. First, 
the fake degree canard. 

Her Clitics, wlu» continue to 
tear Mama la’s growing 
popularity, sold the base¬ 
less stoiy to a Calcutta 
newspaper. This was pick¬ 
ed up by the CTl(M) MP 
Amal Dutla who won 
cheap publicity on the 
strength of the lies for some 
lime. When Mamata con¬ 
fronted the then Lok Sabha 





Mamata: maligned 

Speaker, Bali am Jakhar, 
with hei degree ceitificales 
the iatlei announced that 
he had examined the pap 
eis and was salished with 
llieir geiuimeness Mamata 
had wanted to send the 
matter to the Privileges 
Committee of Paihamcnt 
but the Spejiker’s 
announcenierU ended the 
controversy. 

As for "leading a violent 
mob of (\nigi ess activists 
to assault the late Java Pra- 
kash Narayan and to dis¬ 
rupt his meeting,*' when a 
Delhi weekly, now defunct, 
published this second lie 
about her in February 1986, 
Mamata complained to the 
Press Council in March 
1986, following which the 
editor of the weekly apolo¬ 
gised for the report. 

Deep Adhikarl/Naw Delhi 


Inthedoldrams 


T he write-up {Out of 
control, 14—20 Octo¬ 
ber) presents a dismal pic- 
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ture of the economy. The 
main problem with us is the 
wide gap that exists be¬ 
tween principle and prac¬ 
tice. 

It is time for us to take a 
new road before we fall 
into ‘he ditch. There is an 
urgent need to change our 
policies by giving incentives 
to production, introductioii 
of competition where 
monopoly exists, putting an 
end to subsidies in a phased 
maiinei, creating more em¬ 
ployment opportunities, 
improving technology to 
boost exports, introducing 
administrative reforms to 
cut down on unproductive 
expenditure and to prevent 
money from flowing into 
the coffers of middlemen, 
revamping tax laws and 
also accounting procedures 
to flush out black money. 
There cannot be any short j 

cuts —cr the waving of a ! 

magic wand —for growth. j 

other than hard work I 

A. Jficob Sahtyatr, | 

Thiruvananthapuram ^Karala) | 

... j 

Theroadtothe i 

top 


Madhuri DIxH; high hopes 

T he cover story on 

Madhuri Dixit (Ek, do, 
queen, 1 —13 October) was 
really informative. Her per¬ 
formance is improving with 
every film. And to say that 
she is the best dancer in the 
film world is certainly an 
understatement. In 
Sailaab, her dance was a 
perfect blend of innocence 
and oomph, considering 



Nar Bahadur Bhandari: making a reasonable demand 


the raunchy number. 
Madhuri has come of age 
and she seems all set to stay 
for good. 

Pradaap Jain, Calcutta (Waat 
Bangaf) 

■ Behind Madhuri Dixit’s 
rise lies perseverance and 
dedication Her profe.ssioii- 
al attitude to work, her 
discipline and her effort to 
put in the best in every 
se^iuence got tier to where 
she IS Madhui i is on the 
road to the top. 

Sankar Banarfae, Rourkala 
(Orissa) 

■ 'rod.i>, Madhuii is un- 
dvmbfedly the numbei one 
actress in [Bombay's tinsel 
world, llci innocent face 
with a touch of »*ensuous- 
ness IS her greatest as.set. 
She made the entire nation 
dance to the tune of the Ek 
do teen number in Tezaab 
She followed it up w ith 
some superb performances 
in DU and Stuhuib. Now she 
has graduated from the 
dance and disappear 
routine to a more mature 
and restrained acting She 
is truly an incarnation or 
Meena Kuman. especially 
in the portrayal of tragic 
roles. 

Oipon Roy, Barrackpora (Wast 
Bangat) 


The language 
issue 


W hile it is a matter of 
great concern that 
foreigners are being given 
citizenship it) Sikkim (The 


alit'ns, ?3- 29 September), 
but chief minister Nar 
Bahadur Bhaiidarrs de- 
mand for the inclusion of 
Nepali in the highlh Sche- 
diiie of the ''.'onstitulion is 
quite reasonable because 
Indian Nepalese constitute 
a si/eable f»0 lakhs of the 
j po[>ulation BhcUidariis not 
; pressing his demands with 
i an eye to the vote-bank. In 
fact, he IS voicing the grie¬ 
vances of his people whe 
wants the recognition ot 
; Iheir language 
' Lakahman Sharma, Kohima 
; (Nagaland) 


I Rajiv and the 
I Raja 


majority support. Rajiv's 
stand has been fully vindi- 
Lated by subsequent events 
and the hypocrisy of V.P. 
Singh stands exposed. 

G.M. SInghvi, Calcutta (Waat 
Bangaf) 


V inod Mehta in his col¬ 
umn (VP blunders 
Ilgam, 21 * -27 October) has 
not only ^een uncharitable 
but grossly unfair w'hcn he 
tries to find fault with Rajiv 
Gandhi foi messing things 
up in Karnataka and conde¬ 
mning V.P. Singh in the 
same breath fc^r imp'osing 
President’s Rule in that 
stale. 

When the Congress high 
command failed to per¬ 
suade chief minister 
Veerendra Patil to step 
down honourably on health 
grounds, parly president 
Rajiv Gandhi took the right 
decision in the interest of 
the party and the state. 

So, how can such a deci¬ 
sive and timely action be 
called a *‘screw-up” unless 
Patil was known to have a 


Gulf of 
difference 

C onti ary to Indcr 
Malhotra’s asisertion 
(Hands off the Gulf, 9-15 
September). I would like to 
extend my support to Indi¬ 
a's stand of not taking loo 
strong a view' against Iraq, 
f )ne must remember at this 
stage that Ir<ui is probably 
the c>nly Gulf country 
w hose policy over Kashmir 
is in India's favour. And 
this suppv>n is of crucial 
impor'ance particularly be¬ 
cause Pakistan is doing all it 
can to iptcrnationalisc the 
Kashnm issue among the 
Muslim nations. 

Moreover, India's stand 
on the Chilt dispute m rela¬ 
tion lt> that of the IISA is 
also laudable. By refusing 
to flatter the Americans, 


i 
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Indians returning from the 
QuH 

India has made it amply 
clear that it does not 
approve of the US role in 
the Gulf. What India 
should do now' is to bef¬ 
riend the rhird World 
countries, which wc^uld 
further mitigate the influ¬ 
ence of the Americans in 
this region, 

Krishnandu ChakrabartI, Domlur 
(West Bengal) 
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AND MILLIONS OF OTHER CONSIGNMENTS. 




WHATEVER GAVE YOU THE IMPRESSION 
WE ONLY CARRY DOCUMENTS? 


21 years ago, we pioneered the air express industry. Since then, we've been carrying shipments of all types, 
shapes, sizes and weight. From the ordinary - such as garments, leather samples and printed literature, to the 
unusual - such as blood samples and even the occasional pregnant cow. Hundreds of thousands of consignments, 
door-to-door, everyday. And always, through one network, with one service, and one all-inclusive invoice. The 
next time you have a shipment to send, why not call us for an immediate pick-up? 
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■ We could have Stuck to 
the chair* as is being 
projected by the 
Congress(IV We could 
have done it by appeasing 
the BJP and allowing the 
construction of the 
mandin 

V.P* $INGH, Prime 
Minister 

■ The government has 
finally bent a little but has 
not bowed enough.. .Let 

gbv^nim^nt fail if it 
mijst but thesentitnents 


of the people must be 
honoured. 

L.K. Advani, BJP 
president, before Ins arrest 

■ Earlier in his career, he 
(V.P. Singh) has resigned 
several times when it was 
not necessary and the 
time that it is absolutely 
necessary for him to 
resign, he is sticking to his 
chair. 

V.N, Gaogil, C'on^ress(I) 
spokesman 

■ Where is the question 
of me becomipgihe Prime 
Minister? ffifcift^re lakhs 
of people in the ianala 
Dal to choose 

from.. .there is no dearth 
of Prime MjR^lcrs in the 

Chandra Shi-.khak. Janata 
Dal leader 

■ 1 don't know why 
Chandra Shekhar is 
asking for a change in 
leadership? May be he 


himself wants to be the 
Prime Minister. 

jYo ri Basi ', lVf,s7 Benf^al 
chief minister 

■ Gaadi hi to hain. koi 
Bhagwan ka rath nahin. 
Rath hota to ab tak ud 
jata. 

Laux> Pras.ad Yadaw 
Bihar chief mmistcr. 
commenting on L.K. 
Advains Ram rath 

w The Babri Masjid is a 
masjid and you will have 
to cross the dead bodies 
of Muslims to build the 
temple. 

SyED ABtJirLLAH BuHHARl, 
Shahi Imam of the Jama 
Masjid 

■ I do not believe that 
monarchy is the best 
system of government 
because the person who 
holds the high office of 
king does not reach that 
position because of merit. 


but due to birth. 

JlGME SlNG\K WANCi»,.Hl'K, 
King of Bhutan 

■ What a flop I I he 
director. V'.F*. Singh, and 
the cc.crie of technicians 
atound him arc 
responsible ..I 
campaigned for them 
whole-heartedly and I am 
pained. 

Shatrughan Sinha, actor, 
on the present state of the 
government 
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v!N"»(-' \’r hta 

incense and myrrh 

Will V. F. Singh distribute largesse to partymen and dissident 
Congress and BJP MPs before 7 November? 


When Malcolm 
MuggerKiilc uas a 
leader-wi itci in 
tile MaueheMcr 
Guardian, iie was 
ad\ iscd hv his edi 
tni to oce.isionalK 
shock .ind outrage 
the paper s read¬ 
ers. Such a n 
approach, the editor said, \v«njld en¬ 
sure not onl\ a hvelv i etters to the 
Editor' column hut, ni<»re crucialU, 
leaders would actualK get read ('om- 
rnon sense and reason, however 
adimiable. make tor dull copv. 

1 wonder it the h.ind that punched m 
the lirst Ei/nes o/ India leader on 2 a 
O ctober was aniniateti by a similai 
desire to provoke ami perturb The 
pajier, aU>ng with most i»t the linglish 
press, can hardly wait toi the return of 
Rajiv, but to argue that the President 
should have appointed a caretaker 
Prime Minister between 2.^ October 
and 7 November rs to tread dangei- 
ously close to lunacy. “He (President 


K. Venkalai am.in) should have 
advised Mr Singh to resign before 
c.rllmg on Parliament to meet as 
(.|uicklv as possible ti' appoint a succes- 
-sor." thundered the Old I ady of 
Hoiibundci. umceding at the s nie 
time that liie measuie would be aj)- 
phcablc onlv hn *dt) to 12 days”. 
Although the paper did not go so far 
as to name the caretaker , we all know j 
that there is just one candidate tor the j 
jolv-Rajiv ( iandht j 

Appai‘entl\, iiuhese ciitical Id to 12 j 
davs, .Mr V P Singh will be tempted j 
to **tiistnhine largesse in v.inous 
guises’. He c^)uUi. hut ! dt>ubt very 
much It he will A C abinet reshulfle or 
a majoi e\[)iinsion IS luniis before the 
crucial vole in the 1 ok Sabha is as 
likelv as an Indian victory iwcr Pakis¬ 
tan in hockev. M^mdal mav have 
turned the Prime Minister s head, hut 
he IS not demented vet. Then, there is j 
the possibility that the. value-less V P. j 
Smgh might “indulge in tactics aimed | 
at coiiloundmg Members of Parlia- | 
nieiit". C-ionsidenng what a cad VP is . 


I can give no assurances on this one. 
What would be the honourable thing 
to do'^ Should Mr Singh quietly stand 
up in Parliament, request those for 
and against Inm to put up their hands, 
and if the result goes against him, walk 
meekly ti> the slaughter hou,se? The 
National Front (NF) is being biought 
down on the twin issues of Ram 
.lanmabhoomi / Babri Masjid and 
.Mandal. Iherefore, it is only natural 
that the motion of confidence to be 
moved bv the NI-" on 7 November will 
e.xploit these two contiovcisies. W'hat 
is immoral or unfair about such tac¬ 
tics? Indeed, they are eminently sane. 

To argue five days before the most 
concerted assault on the integiily of 
the Indian stale foi a ten-day caretak¬ 
er Piime Minister is to invite blood¬ 
shed and CIVIC disordei. The President 
ilid not pull 7 November out of a hat 
'Hie date was ti.xed on the assumption 
that till M) October, the central gov- 
c'lnnient and its MPs will have their 
hands full monitoring the communal 
situation and averting violence, parti¬ 
cularly in Ullar Piadesh. (iiven the 
fact that the deiernimation of the 
BJP-VHP to perform kar .sc\a in 
Ayodhya on 30 October has been 
intensified following the arrest of L.K. 
Advani, the law and order situation in 
the coiinliy has received a further jolt. 
Handing over governance to a care¬ 
taker Prime Minister in .such an in¬ 
cendiary environment is to ensure the 
weakening of central authority at a 
time when its full control is vital. 

In fact. President Vcnkalarainan 
must be congratulated for having 
taken the correct decision with both 
speed and dignity. Whether it is gov¬ 
ernment at the state level or at the 
Centre, the only place where majority 
should be tested is on the floor of the 
House. Written communications 
advancing or withdrawing support are 
useful only to the extent that they lead 
to a final showdown in the proper 
forum. Just a few weeks ago, the 
Governor of Karnataka was lam¬ 
basted by the Congress and the press 
for not adhering to this norm. 



V P. Singh is noi makinci the slightest effort to disguise or 
camouflage his tactics in the coming weeks: The martyr of Mandal 
and the martyr for secularism will come knocking on our doors for votes 
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( ongrcssmt-n’s tears about horse- 
trading, a craft at whicti they are 
experts, are cxaggeialcd Doubtless, 
some crude ettorts will be witnessed. 
Howcvei, the apprehension is being 
articulated at this time loi ritual eTtect 
rathci than out ol genuine teai. Mr 
Devi i.al talks glibly of JSO ruial 
('ongiess MPs and ^0 in the BJP 
Itching to switch allegiance This is 
characteristic (.'haudhaiy wishlul 
thinking Ajifiioachcs. ol couise, are 
inevitable, but chances of success, 
minimal. The Janata ITal does not 
have any tycoon goilialheis readv to 
open money bags, and even if il did, 
the time at its disposal to buy and 
ensnare is exceedinglv short Those 
wlu' complain about possible mischief 
bet\Aeen October and 7 Noveinbei 
might like to renieiiibei lluit trie Prime 
Ministei h.Kl asked the Piesident toi 
three weeks' grace; Mi Venkalaraman 
gave him less than two 

Wtiatesei vanatnm of intense and 
my nil Mi V P Singh and his iieute 
nants olfer to the C'cnuriess and BJP 
Memlx'is of Pailianunt, I am pre 
paied to take a small bet that imt one 
Ml* iii'in eithci of tlte two combines 
will ilcfv I be pa MV whip The ( ongiess 
tiowil can sense pows.i anmnd the 
comer, while the BJP at this moment 
IS so charged with a sense of mis>ion 
that !i IS difticult to contemplate even 
a minor revolt It there is going to be 
any wear and tear, the Janata Dal is 
the most likely target. A hardcore 


group of dissidents is openly and 
furiously chipping away and boasting 
that V.P. Singh will he dethroned 
before D-Day, Thus, it is in the 
interests of the Congress to give Mr 
C handra Shekhar and gang as much 
time as possible to do then duty work 
from within 

The 7 Novembei test of stiength in 
the Lok Sabha should tuin out to be¬ 
an anii-clima.x. No last minute iniia- 
cles seem to he on the hon/oii 
Inespcctive of the precise wording of 
the government's motion, the 
( 'ongiess and Mb BJP-Shiv Sena MPs 
will oppose It Meanwhile, m spite of 
s<^me initial mosement to his side. Mi 
( handia Shekh«ir is Itniking his old, 
forlorn self following the desertion of 
Mi Devi I al One or two Chandi.i 
Shekhar cronies could conceivablv 
tiefy the party whip aiui face cKfMil- 
smn. but otherwise the National f ront 
count in the I louse should remain 
steady. So, even though defeat toi the 
goveinment is a foreg<.)ne eonchisn.n 
the terms of defeat wall have been sot 
by the losing side 

Vishwanath F*ratap Singh is noi 
making the slightest etfoil to disguoe 
or camouflage his tactics in the coming 
weeks Revealing one's battle pl.ms 
before hostilities have begun is genoM 
allv considered unwise, but the Piirne 
Minister seems oblivious to such dan- 
geis. Ovcr-confidence oi supreme de¬ 
speration? It IS difficult to tell. The \'P 



The Times of India, along with most of the English press, can hardly 
wait for the return of Rajiv Gandhi. When the paper suggested the 
appointment of a caretaker PM, the candidate it had in 
mind was obvi euo 


thalT.nge liuiled at K.tjiv Oandln and ■ 
1..K Advam reads tlius Tii the higli- i 
csl torurn ol the land it will be made \ 
clear wht) stands lor secularism and [ 
values enshrined iii enr f’o/isiitution.'' 1 
i The maityi ot M.indal .md the martyr ■ 
i tor seculansrr. will come knocking on , 
j oiii floors soliciting Bui hclore ! 

I tfial, llic question <j{ c.iret.iker will [ 
con I rout us once mmc ; 

I .Again..Mr VP SinghN claims on j 
i the job are impressive Trisi he has j 
I the advantage tif incunibeiKv Sectmd. | 

! the ct)untf\ is p.issing through an ■ 

' c\p!<>sive stage that is likely to beca^me 
, e\en more evplosivL b\ a deeply ! 
i divisive election Lampaicii iiound to > 
i play up on the eleetooite's ctimrnunal ■ 
p.issions M,is Tlteii IS no wav we van j 
. avoid rhe piiLc cletifir.il rnajoriiy de 
J m.iiub \n our tl.viglmg democracy, j 
j even it n means commim.jl riots in 
j whn.h u eouple hundred live^ are ; 

. lo^t How ever, what we can aviud is ! 
! unneLCss,n \ and shoit-leim change m ! 
j the Lf-mmand striu turc (d the adrninis- • 
i iration .No Jou!>t wheri President 
I V'cnke.laian'an diiects \'ishwanafh j 
i Pr.iljp Smgh If' take ovt-r as caretaker 
: Prime Mmisur. his role v'-ill be de- 
I fined, the inniis cleaiiv stated. 

! Moretfver. there arc woll-esiablished ■ 


procctfents tor caretaker governments ; 

: which \ 1* Simih will not be allowed 
, tf’i M(,>!ate tw The P.^esniciir .ind an alert 
: public opmnm 

W'c tin gel .;! -nil i^vva peni that .si' 
j October is nor a mag’c d.iv .itter which . 
-I the temple nuwquv dispute will dis- ; 
S appeal C'h.uu -s are it will remain on ‘ 
J the hod because Mu lav am .Singh ; 
5 'N adav is Jiuv-boinul to emulate the : 
^ actions of Tils Cfninierp. M in Bihar and j 
■inest ihe entire leadership of the BIP ' 
as It sets loot m IT* As a result, the j 
election campaign to folUwv will be j 
condncled aga.nsi a background of : 
acute communal polarisation Clearly. 
Ihe vigilance and the preparedness of 
ihe law and order agencies post-Aur 
vt'i'ii will, it anything, have to be j 
greater ! 

Never bcfoie in the histoiv of the I 
republic has a genera! election been j 
mote nnwelcome. The people don't | 
want It; the rank and file ot the i 
political parties don't want il; Rajiv j 
Gandhi, I .K Advani. V.P. Singh. : 
Jyoli Basil don't want it; oven the 
press IS reluctant toaiuJgc after politi- 
cians on dusty roads listening to tired ’ 
rhetoric. Yet. wc are powerless l('» | 
prevent it Lven I ord Ram cannot • 
stop the momentum of democracy | 
, Should W'C rejoice or weep? • 
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FACTS ABOUT ASBES 


Itb t.r i !hot Asbestos Cement Sheets are made of 
over 90*^0 cement and 'omforced vvith about 10°o 
Cl'.’vsoti'e usoestos o naturo! fibre with 3-4 times the 
strength of steei Asbestos being i00% alkali resistant, 
gets 'locked m' with the cement matnx permanently The 
chemical bond so formed mokes the separation of osbe - 
stos fibre procticollv impossible 

Asbestos Cement Sheets are pre-fabricated, 
ready-to-usfe and have the advantages of both cement 
and asbestos 


As a matter of fact, Asbestos Cement Sheets need 
no protective coatings or treotment Corrosive industrial 
pollutants leave them unharmed. 

it's inherently resistant to fire, heat, rain and salty 
coastal air, resulting in a long lasting product. Add to the 
long life of these sheets, higher coverage efficiency. And 
you have the most cost-effeciive roofing material 

f oct is. Asbestos Cement pipes, sheets, slates and 
snmgles have been used since the turn of the century. And 
continue to be used all over the world. 


SUMMED UP WITH 



a 





TOS CEMENT SHEETS 


42 lakh tonnes of asbestos, a natural mineral, is 
mined around the world every year In countries like USSR, 
Canada, Brazil and Zimbabwe.Of this, India u:.es only ?% 
Sofe to US6« Rather than listen to propogando put 
cut by vested interests about Asbestos Cement Sheets, 
listen to what the experts have to soy. 

The? normal use of Asbestos Cement poses no risk to 
the environment or the public. 

Leadir^g environmentolists, epidemiologists and the 
working group of the W H.O auree this material is sole. 


Finally, let the study group of the Fieo'^h orfO Safety 
Executive of H M Govt of the U K cieor ai! your doubts. 

"Asbestos Cement products are son.ctimt-s 
confused in the public mind with asbestos insulation We 
should think it necessary, therefore, to soy that wr should 
not expect danger to arise from existing Asoesfos Cement 
products, eg. roofing, sheeting onriguttenna ' 

So. li you're looking for me ‘deo. •'oof-ng 
you corVt do better thon choose Astjosti;/- C.e r-eni Sheets 
And tnot's o fact 







Tussle for the temple 

Marxists gain control of Hindu places of worship in Kerala 


F or the de\out in Kciala, this I 
has always remained a sore 
point. Time and again, i 
angry voices have been 
raised against the state’s 
Devasworn Boards, the government- 
run outfits that administer the Hindu 
temples Ill the Travancore-Cochin 
belt. Apart from charges of financial 
impropriety, the general feeling in 
Kerala is that successive governments 
have reduced these religious boards to 
state-run corporations and have used 
them to accommodate politicians. 
And, despite its atheistic ideology, the 
Marxists were as keen to gain control 
of the temple boards as the previous 
non-communist regimes. 

In 1984, the then Congress([) chief 
minister, K. Kaninakaran, brought an 
ordinance which clarified that a “Hin¬ 
du was one who believed in God and 
temple w^orship". The move, though 
cleverly clothed, was clearly aimed at 
keeping the Marxists off the temple 
trusts. At that time, a majoril; of the 
Hindu MLAs were Marxists and they 
were not allowed i() contest I3evas- 
wom Board electi'Mis simply because 
they refused .o swear by God. But the 
ordinance was allowed to lapse as 
Karunakaran could not muster 


enough legislative support. 

When the Marxists came to power, 
they nominated Raman Bhaltathir- 
ipad, the brothcr-in-law of the 
(’Pl(M) general secretary, 1£.M.S. 
NaniN>odiripad, as president of the 
all-powerful Fravancore Devasworn 
Board (TDB). Soon, other consti¬ 
tuents of the ruling Left Democratic 
Front (LDF) began clamouring for a 
place in the temple admini.>tration. 
But their efforts received a temporary 
setback, when, following a petition 
filed by the president of the Kerala 
Hindu Dharnia Protection Council, 
the Kerala High Court squashed the 
election of a Congre.ss(S) activist—the 
party is a constituent of the LDF—to 
the Devasworn Board. In its famous 
10 April judgement, the court ruled 
that only those who believed in God 
and temple worship were eligible" for 
contesting Devasworn Board elec¬ 
tions. It seemed that Marxi.sls would 
never be able to control DevasWdm 
Boards in future. 

But the communists were not will¬ 
ing to take defeat lying down. Af&r a 
series of debates, it was decided to 
redefine the term Hindu. A Hindu, 
according to the Marxists now, was 
one who was born a Hindu or con¬ 


verted into Hiruliiism I he Bill, w'iih 
the identity of the Hindu redefined, 
was passed by the Kerala Assembly 
The stage was set tor the entry of the 
Marxists into the temple boards of the 
state. 

Perturbed by the raging battle to 
control (.emple trusts, which by then 
had been reduced to cesspools of 
corruption, the Kerala High Court 
appointed a high-powered commission 
to go into all aspects of the religious 
bodies and make recommendations. 
The commission consisted of eminent 
persons like V. Ramachandran, the 
former chief secretary of the state, 
Radhakrishnan Nair, former special 
director of the CBI. and A.S. Unni, a 
chartered accountant. The TDB 
promptly went in appeal to the Sup¬ 
reme ( ourt against the ordei of the 
High Court. In May this year, the 
Supreme Court dismissed the TDB 
petition. And, the commission was 
flooded with complaints against the 
Devasworn Boards. 

The commission w'as shocked at the 
extent of corruption in the temples of 
Kerala. Priests weu- bought and sold 
ft>r high .sums «iiui the administration 
did not even bother to maintain prop¬ 
er accounts. !'hv' comnu.ssion mem- 

10 .Slovombor 1990 
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bers also objected to the way the 
temples were being politicised. And 
the people at the helm of the Devas- 
worn Boards, the commission noted, 
simply shut their eyes to the goings-’ 
on. Result: while the Bo.ird members 
lined their pockets, the temples were 
thoroughly neglected 

B ut this IS not the only reason for 
the sorry state of most of the 
temples in Kerala. Their income has 
been adversely affected following a 
scries of land reforms enactments over 
the years. It really began in ISll when 
Col. Munroe, the then Dewan of 
Travancorc, took over the temples of 
the area. At that time the income of 
the temples stood at a staggering Rs 4 
crorcs. And as years passed by. the 
temples gradually lost most of their 
land and the source of their income to 
the administration. The final blow 
came in 1912, when the government 
by a proclamation took over the re¬ 
sponsibility of maintaining and run¬ 
ning the places of worship. 

After Independence, the govern¬ 
ment earmarked Rs 51 lakh': towards 
the Devaswom Boards' expenses. To¬ 
day, the Marxists are claiming that 
since the Devaswom Boards are 
funded by the government, it certainly 
has a responsibility to discharge. But 
as Swamy Satyananda Saraswathy, 
patron of the Kerala Temple Protec¬ 
tion Council, pointed out, ''Successive 
governments in the past have taken 
away temple lands and the present 
annuity of Rs 51 lakhs fixed 40 years 
back is peanuts.** 



(From far left) The 
Sabarlmala temple; 
priests carry the 
replica of the 
Guruvayyurappan 
deity* elephants 
belonging to the 
Guruvayoor temple; 
cesspool of 
corruption 


And Swamy is not entirely wrong. i 
Since Independence, the temples were j 
deprived ot their vast eslaics. No I 
w'ondei there was a sharp decline in 
the number of leinples--many of them 
were abandoned since the temple au- j 
Ihorities did not even have the means ! 
to carry out the daily niuais. C onsider ; 
the following sUitistics' iii 1931, there | 
were over 9.000 temples—big and i 



The Nayanar regime 
feels that since 
Devaswom Boards are 
funded by the 
government, it has a 
responsibiiity to 
discharge 



small—in the stale But by 1983, only ! 
l.'^OO suivi\ed While in other states | 
like neighNmrineTamil Nadu.govern- j 
ments provided protection to the tern- | 
pics, no such thing wa^ d<Hie in Kerala \ 
Ostensibly because it could hurl secu- j 
lar scntiincnis. i 

T oday, most of the major temples ' 
in Kerala have fallen on bad times \ 
and have become symbols of material I 
and spiritual Txploitation of the faith- ,• 
fills. Take the instances of the hill j 
temple of Sabarimala, easily the i 
second largest Hindu place of worship \ 
after the Tirupati temple in the south, I 
and the famous C' j nix ayoor temple, j 
During Karunakaran's regime a j 
Christian conxert nearly became a j 
member of the Guruvayoor Devas- j 
worn. W'hat is more, the temple had | 
become a haven for the crooks and the i 
corrupt: most of the priests were 
found to he alcoholics, foodstuff 
meant for the puja were taken out and 
some employees were even caught 
smuggling sandalwood from Karnata¬ 
ka using the permit issued to the tem¬ 
ple. Guruvayoor has more then 40 
elephants, which arc used during 
rituals and festivals: the animals too 
were mistreated and they were not 
even given proper and sufficient diet. 

The Kerala temple protection com¬ 
mittee has also alleged that the grants 
given by the Guruvayoor Devaswom 
for the maintenance and renovation of 
smaller temples under it are being di¬ 
verted to fund Marxist organisations 
in the state. It is even rumoured that 
the LDF government replaced P.N. 
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Narayanan, chairman of the Guru- 
vayoor Devaswom, because he re¬ 
fused to be a party lo the bungling. 

The goings-on in other temples of 
the state is no better and corrupt offi¬ 
cials rule the roost. Take the case of 
the making of the “Golakam” at the 
Chottanikara Devi temple run by the 
Cochin Devaswom Board (CDB). 
(The “Golakam'' is the golden image 
of the deity which covers the idol.) A 
devotee complained to the police that 
CDB officials had siphoned off more 
than 25 gold sovereigns during the 
making of the “Golakam". Investiga¬ 
tion later revealed that copper was 
mostly used instead of gold. 

Time and again the government has 
pulled up Devaswom officials for irre¬ 
gularities but it didn’t really help. In 
one case, an assistant commissioner of 
the CDB was suspended when a bun¬ 
dle of currency notes were found in 
her possession soon after she had gone 
to supervise himdi collection at the 
Chottanikara Devi temple. Some time 
back, cops raided the house of yet 
another senior Devaswom official and 
recovered gunnybags full of money. 
There are allegations that hundi col¬ 
lections, which includi^ laid orQih' 
ments apart from the caijKpi(yti usually 
pocketed by Devasw^ttpKials. In 
January 19^, the Kerii^jHl^h Court 
ordered that hundi e^H^Ro.is should 
be made in the presence of three de¬ 
votees. The Kerala Temple Protection 
Committee (KTPC)tf|!ltWh|aly came 
forward and 

present, odtirjof wS/M collections 
^ Said Govind 


Bharathan, an advocate ot the Kerala 
High Court who is carrying out a cru¬ 
sade against Devaswom Boards; ‘Af¬ 
ter KTPC men joined DevaNWom offi¬ 
cials in the counting of hitndis, the 
collections have increased almost 
twice.” 

Understandably, the Nayanar reg¬ 
ime is not very happy with the High 
Court and have unleashed a vicious 
campaign against Justice K.S. Pari- 
poornan, the man responsible for tak¬ 
ing whatever action has been taken 


'Politicians 
can manage 
temples” 

Raman Bhattathiripad is the 
brother-in-law of Marxist suprei lo 
E,M,S. Namboodiripad. Bhat¬ 
tathiripad had stood as a indepen¬ 
dent candidate with Marxmtnuppori 
in the last Assembly elections‘*and 
lost. But when the LDF came to 
power, he was rewarde 
coveted post of president, Tmvan- 
core Devaswom Board. The CLTU 
is dead against him as they feeliie is 
being controlled by the RSP union, 

Sunday: Is it true that because^of 
your relation with Namboodiripad, 


against Devaswom Boards. The gov¬ 
ernment even contemplated taking 
away jurisdiction of the High Court to 
audit the accounts of Devaswom 
Boards and giving it to a district court, 
where the chances of manipulation 
were better. 

The three-member high-powered 
commission appointed by the Kerala 
High Court to go into the affairs of the 
TDB and the CDB has recommended 
the depoliticisation of the Devasw'om 
Boards. It has further stressed the 
need to make the Sabarimala group of 
temples an autonomous body. The 
commission also said that only emi¬ 
nent persons and not politicians be 
appointed to the Devaswom Boards. 
Said Ciovind Bharathan: “The Devas¬ 
wom Boards are being used as dust¬ 
bins to accommodate disgruntled 
politicians who are potential threats to 
ruling parties.” 

It was also found by the commission 
that though the principles and proce¬ 
dures laid down for the budget 
framework were very sound, they 
were seldom followed. It said that the 
TDB has been mismanaging its funds 
in such a way that lakhs of rupees arc 
lost by way of interest. Some lime 



yon got the coveted post? 

A: I am a Marxist sympathiser who 
believes in God and we have our 
own family temple. I feel 1 have the 
right qualification to be the TDB 
president, as mv ancestors have 
also administered temples. 




back, the daughter-in-law of a TDB 
member got a job as a clerk in a 
private bank because the board depo¬ 
sited huge sums of money at low in¬ 
terest rates with the bank. Fhe report 
stressed that the Deva.swom Boards’ 
entire emphasis seems to be on new 
construction rather than on mainte¬ 
nance, mainly because of the conti ac¬ 
tor-board nexus. The commission has 
also recommended a ban on recruit¬ 
ments for a period of five years be¬ 
cause the Devaswom Boards were 
already overstaffed. 

S abaiimala is the biggest money- 
spinner of the FDB -it brings in 
about Rs 11 crores annually and 
accounts for 60 per cent of its total 
leceiptsr—but the temple is neck-deep 
in scandals. Recently, S. Chandrika. 
commissioner of the Devaswom 
Board, was suspended becau.se she 
took her teenage daughtei and other 
members of her family tor a pilgrim¬ 
age to Sabarimala in connection with 
Choroonii - -first feeding of her grand¬ 
child. But according to Iraditit^n only 
women past their menstrual penods 
and young girls who are yet to mature 
are allowed entry. Asserts (lovind 
Bharathan: “The Marxists are deter¬ 
mined to break the age-old customs 
and traditions which goes with their 
philosophy that if one temple is des¬ 
troyed, so much ot superstition is 
eradicated.” 

Last month, V.S. Madhavan Nair, a 
close ally of stale irrigation minister 


Q: But the CITU and former Marx¬ 
ist MP, Mohanan, has been critical 
of your performance... 

A: I totally deny allegations made 
by Mohanan. If he has made much 
statements, the party should take 
action against him. 

Q: There are allegations that TDB 
is a cesspool of corruption. 

A: I don’t deny that there is corrup¬ 
tion but we have taken action 
against the erring officials. In fact, 
one of my aims is to clean up the 
place before my term expires. 

Q: What about the Kerala High 
Court appointed hlgh^power com- 
mtosloii’s report wbijch has been 
quite t^tkal about the functioning 
of the Sabarimala temple and has 
also recominended autonomy for it? 
A: The TDB would implement the 
recommendations of the commis¬ 
sion that would help improve the 





(Right) Devotees 
throng the Sabarimala 
temple; (above) 

Govind Bharathan: 
“The Devaswom 
Boards are being used 
as dustbins to 
accommodate 
disgruntled politicians” 


and RSP strong-man Baby John, was 
nominated to the T'DR. The Kerala 
High Couit passed an injunction 
against Nair’s appointment winch, 
however, the stale government clever¬ 
ly subverted. The Marxists are Irving 
to sell the line that it is trying to gam 
control of the temple trusts solely be¬ 
cause the Devasw»>m Hoards ha\e be¬ 
come a cesspool of corruption. Re¬ 
cently K Mohanan, former Marxist 
MP and president of the (.'Fl'n-led 
Travancoic Devaswom Lmployccs 


functioning of Sabarimala temple. 
But under no circumstances would 
we allow the separation of Sabar¬ 
imala temple from the TDB. Near¬ 
ly 75 per cent of the temples with 
poor income under TDB aie now 
receiving financial assistance from 
the funds available from Sabar¬ 
imala. 

Q: The Hindu organisations and the 
high-power commission are recom¬ 
mending the de-politicisation of the 
Devaaworo Boards, What arc your 
views on it? 

A; The commission’s report was 
not *deep and it was hazy. In a 
democracy there is nothing wrong 
ia tt poiitican managing temples so 
long as he does a good job. There is 
nchvquestion of handing over tem¬ 
ples to Hindu organisations as 
there are too many of them pulling 
tn different directions. 



Federation, charged that TDB presi¬ 
dent Raman Bhattathiripad was ineffi¬ 
cient but was slicking to his post of 
TDB president solely because he hap¬ 
pens to be the brother-in-law of party 
supremo Nambooduipad Added 
Mohanan. “The TDB should be dis¬ 
solved as It IS a useless board. Why 
Bhattathiripad, even God’s own son 
can't clean up this mess.” Mohanan 
further points out that corruption is so i 
rampant in the TDB that the appoint- | 
ments of pnests---it is alleged that they 
do not even know the rituals and slo- 
kas—\v\ major temples are controlled 
by party bigwigs. 

The LDF government is clearly in a 
soup. It vimply cannot ignore the 
powerful Hindu organisations in the 
.state, all ot whom arc dead against the 
Devaswom Boards. Asked a RSS 
leader: “Will the government dare to 
take over the churches and mosques in 
the stale? ’ They feel that the adminis¬ 
tration ot the temples should be left to 
The Hindu devotees. Said Leela Tham- 
pi, a housewife actively involved with 
the Hindu cause: “The material and 
moral corruption prevailing in Kerala 
temples arc shocking. The atheist gov¬ 
ernment should hand over temple 
administration to Hindu believers at 
the earliest.” 

But the Marxist government is in no 
mood to do so. For, the temples in 
Kerala are the source of political clout 
and money. • 

I Sn0MarPWay/THvMndnim,CQcMn 
I andQumvsyoor 
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MEDIA MUSINGS 


V GANGALHHAr< 


Politics of opportunism 


But for some political commentators, V.P. Singh can do no wrong 


The Indian Express 
editorial of 25 Octo¬ 
ber says it all. A spe¬ 
cial session of the 
Lok Sabha has been 
summoned on 7 

- November to enable 

the V.P. Singh government to prove 
its majority on the floor of the House 
in view of the withdrawal of the BJP 
support. The Prime Minister also 
claimed that the question was not that 
of sticking to power but of upholding 
certain principles pertaining to the 
Constitution, judiciary and secu¬ 
larism. 

The editorial. “Two Difficulties”, 
exposes the hypocrisy of such moral 
posturings. “Secularism dictates that 
for ten months he should do nothing I 
on the Ram Janmabhoomi matter. 
Suddenly, the same ‘secularism’ dic¬ 
tates that he should yield to the 
dictates of secularists like Imam 
Bukhari...Yesterday, he resigned to 
vindicate a principle. Today,he says he 
must stick to the chair to vindicate a 
principle. Yesterday, his government 
removed Veerendra Patil’s ministry 
without waiting for a test on the floor 
of the House. That was principle. 
Today, he says that all must wait till he 
tests his strength on the floor of the 
House. This too is principle.” 

Such brazen opportunism is indeed 
appalling. Yet. it goes unnoticed by 
certain eminent political commenta¬ 
tors, particularly Nikhil Chakravartty. 
Such is his ‘hero-worship’ of V.P. 
Singh that he stoops to the level of 
charging the Congress of being soft 
towards the BJP and forecasts a Con- 
gress-BJP alliance in Parliament. 

How can anyone be so blind to 
reality, that too being so close to the 
seat of power? Who entered into an 
opportunistic electoral aUiance with 
the BJP at the time of tte last Lx)lc 
Sabha poll? Who acted ak.fhough the 
Ram Janmabhoomi dispute did not 
exist at all? Who exploited the alliance 
with the BJP to stick to power? Who 
ditched the BJP only to dcquire a 
‘secular’ image? 

The Congress is perfectly justified 
not to co-operate with such a self¬ 


seeking government. It had repeatedly 
declared that it would support any 
government at the Centre without the 
BJP prop. It organised the highly 
successful and popular Sadbhavna 
Yatra to stress communal amity. 

Commentators like Chakravartty 
refuse to see and listen to what is 
going around them. Such a blinkered 
approach does no credit to objective 
journalism. 

London fog 

Oh, come on, Kuldip Nayar is one 
of us. How can he be accused of any 
impropriety in the sad death of the 


That was the attitude of the ‘elite* 
press. The Sunday Times of India, 
which ran a puff story on its front page 
sometime back, somewhat made up 
for it with a hard-hitting interview 
with Mrs Ratna Mukharji, widow of 
the former Chief Justice, who was 
with him throughout. 

Mrs Mukharji, quite rightly, fears 
that the truth will not be revealed so 
long Nayar was in a position to exert 
influence through his office. He had 
already orchestrated a “disinforma¬ 
tion campaign” to show he was in no 
way negligent. With external affairs 
minister Inder Gujral, a close crony of 
Nayar, in charge, Mrs Mukharji 





Reams are written about English theatre 
because most of them are produced by ad 
tycoons. And sycophancy really peaked as 
Lintas chief Alyque Padamsee’s Othello^ 
gets ready for its premiere 


Who entered into an 
opportunistic electoral 
alliance with the BJP? 
Who exploited the 
alliance to stick to 
power? And, who 
ditched the BJP to 
acquire a 'secular' 
image? V.P. Singh, of 
course 


former Chief Justice of India, 
Sabyasachi Mukharji, in Ix>ndon re¬ 
cently? Hasn’t he ‘thrown open’ the 
gates of the High Commission to 
‘everyone’ and helped to assuage the 
wounded feelings of the London- 
based Sikhs? Hasn't Khu.shwant Singh 
com;, out with statements attacking 
those who were critical of Nayar and 
demanded his recall during the course 
of the enquiry into the death of the 
Chief Justice? 


doubts if the promised judicial inquiry 
would even come through. 

The unfortunate lady has disproved 
the excuses trotted out by the High 
Commission and there is no reason to 
disbelieve her. Their foreign visit may 
have been ‘private’ in the eyes of the 
British government, but was very 
much ’official’ for the High Commis¬ 
sion. The Indian government had sent 
a copy of their tour sanction with 
instructions to take care of them. 
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Even the doctors at the governent-run 
Royal Free Mospital (the High Com¬ 
mission claimed it was one of the best 
in London)were surprised that a high 
dignitary like the Chief Justice was 
brought there which was meant only 
for social-security card holders. Mrs 
Mukharji has reiterated that her hus¬ 
band did sit on a wheelchair for se^en 
hours with a drip in his arm. Yhe 
embassy officials disappeared after 
bringing the couple to the hospital. Mr 
Nayar did not provide them with 
something as basic as a car though Mrs 
Mukharji had to travel several times 
between the hospital and her host's 
flat. Hours after the death of the Chief 
Justice, Mr Nayar was entertaining 
friends at the High Commission, with 
drinks et al. 

During his days as a journalist, 
Nayar was in the habit of accusing 
anyone and everyone in the govern¬ 
ment (particularly if it was a Congress 
government) of real and inraginary 
cases of negligence. As a member of 


the value-based team, why doesn't he 
step down at least when the inquiry 
into the death of the Chief Justice is 
on? 


A burning issue 


V.P. Singh only hinted at it. But 
Union minister for textiles, Sharad 
Yadav, was quite categorical in his 
public speeches and press interviews. 
Many of the anti-Mandal young men 


who had allegedly immolated them¬ 
selves, had actually been torched by 
vested interests to provide intensity to 
the ipovement. 

This is a most serious charge. And 
then came the news item that Rajeev 
Goswami, who was the first to set fire 
to himself in.New Delhi, had lodged a 
police complaint that he was torched 
by some of his companions. It is a pity 
that this particular aspect of the Man- 
dal tragedy has not been properly 
brought out by the national newspap¬ 
ers. 


Selling ou t 

Hindi, Marathi, Kannada and other 
regional theatre groups of Bombay 
find It difficult to get sponsors for their 
plays. Not so with the ‘prestigious’ 
English theatre. Five-star hotels, li¬ 
quor makers, shoe shops and other 
commercial firms rush in with spon¬ 
sorships even for third-rate sex farces. 
The same goes for media coverage. 


Reitms are written about English pro¬ 
ductions, their rehearsals exclusively 
covered, stars interviewed and so on. 
The' main reason seems to be the 
presence of advertising tycoons as 
producers. And the English press goes 
ov^board in its coverage of the En¬ 
glish theatre because it always ‘pays' 
to prop up the ad tycoons. 

Such sycophancy really peaked as 
Lintas chief Alyque Fadamsee's pro¬ 
duction of Othello gets ready for its 


premiere. The English press, while j 
using up all the superlatives in their I 
coverage of the rehearsals, went a bit | 
further and came up with long articles | 
on the play’s costume designer, set j 
designer and so on. I 

simply Jaya 

I was very impressed with Jaya 
Bachchan's / believe in the October 
issue of Savvy magazine. She is forth¬ 
right, sincere and interesting. More 
than what she had to say on the 
famous relationships of her husband, 1 
was more taken in by the kind of 
upbringing she had. It was an open, 
wholesome and normal iniddle-cla.ss. 
childhood and the parents never im¬ 
posed their decisions on the three 
daughters. ‘We have never ever had a 
single discussion on their not having a 
son or us not having a brother.' H^r 
father did not object to her joining the 
film institute at Pune. So uncompli¬ 
cated and genuine was the father- 
daughter relationship, that when the 
hostel matron objected to her 
friendship with colleague Bhaskar 
Choudhary, Jaya wrote to her father 
that she liked Bhaskar and would like | 
to marry him. Her father wrote back, 
“It's your decision. I feel you must | 
concentrate on your studies and do ; 
what you went there to do and let the | 
rest of your lite jii^t follow; not make 
commitments without seriously think- - 
ing what they involve There is no- | 
thing wrong with what you are feeling. • 
These are things that happen m life. : 
phases that human beings go 1 
through.’ I 

Golden words of advice to j 
thousands of parents who may have to j 
go through similar situations in life. 


Happy birthday { 

- \ 

1 was delighted that most of our I 
leading papers mentioned the 40th 
birthday of the Peanuts comic strip ! 
hero, Charlie Brown. Portrayed as a ! 
complete failure and wishy-wa.shy. 1 
Charlie, however, is the hero of the | 
comic strip syndicated in more than 
2,300 newspapers all over the world 
and brings his creator, Charles Schulz, 
a cool 60 million dollars a year. Not 
bad for the little, round-headed kid, 
put down and tormented by the other 
kids. He cannot fly a kite, he cannot 
pitch a ball, he cannot raise his eye 
and look at that pretty, red-headed 
girl. So what? We all love \ou. Charlie 1 
Brown! • ; 
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Kuldip Nayar was in the 

habit of accusing 
everyone in the 
government of real and 
imaginary cases of 
negligence. Now. he^ 
should at least step 
down during the enquiry 
into the death of the 
former Chief Justice 



More than what Jaya Bachchan had to say 
on the famous relationships of her husband, 
I was more taken in by the kind of 
upbringing she had. II was open, normal, 
middle-class childhood 
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———■ THE SOUTH 

INDE.RMAIHOTRA 

Battered Benazir 

^^hat does the outcome of the Pakistani polls mean for India? 


H Benazir Bhutto’s 
rout in the Pakistani 
election is truly stun¬ 
ning. Her charge that 
the poll was rigged 
massively has yet to 
be substantiated by 
convincing and inde¬ 
pendent evidence but it need not be 
dismissed out of hand. The rather low 
tum-out of voters suggests that the 
infamous ISI might have done a quiet 
and thorough job of scaling away PPP 
supporters. 


On the other hand, the OS, whose 
opinion alone matters in this connec¬ 
tion, might not take too dim a view of 
the situation unless the 40-strong team 
of Western observers can quote chap¬ 
ter and verse to show that there was a 
large-scale perversion of the democra¬ 
tic process. Benazir’s numerous and 
vocal friends on the Capitol Hill might 
continue to shout but the US adminis¬ 
tration institutionally can be expected 
to resume business as usual w^ith 
Pakistan. 

In any case, with Benazir’s crushing 
defeat and the landslide victory of the 
Islami Jamhoori Ittehad (IJI), Presi¬ 
dent Ghulam Ishaq Khan and the 
Pakistani Army, the country’s real 
rulers, have got exactly the puiitical 
dispensation they want. There is 
bound to be some tu.sslc ovei the 
leadership of the IJI Parliar.entary 
Party, especially because the caretak¬ 
er Prime Minister, Ghulam Mustafa 
Jatoi, is loath to lose his chair (even 
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more than the Raja is in this country). 
He and his supporters are also bound 
to argue that to reassure minority 
provinces, it would be better to have a 
Sindhi Prime Minister. But this plea 
would not wash especially when the 
Pakistani President is a Pathaii and the 
army chief a Mohajir from Azamgarh 
in UP. Anyhow,it is difficult to sec 
how the prime ministership can be 
denied to Nawaz Sharif,who has deli¬ 
vered Punjab to the reactionary forces 
and re-established Punjabi supremacy 
at the Federal Centre. 


Rigging or no rigging, one remark¬ 
able feature of the Pakistani poll 
merits close attention, especially by 
the Indian politicos now preparing for 
a mid-term election. Almost every 
veteran politician of the neighbouring 
country has been booted out by the 
predominantly youthful Pakistani vo¬ 
ters. Khan Wali Khan, one of the most 
attractive leaders in the subcontinent, 
is among those who have bitten the 
dust. Ihe same has been the plight of 
Air Marshal (retired) Asghar Khan, 
Nawabzada Nasrullah Khan, Shah 
Ahmed Noorani and even the formid¬ 
able Pir of Pagara. On the other hand, 
Benazir’s husband, Asif Zardaii, who 
even her best friends call a “creep”, 
has easily won even from behind bars. 

However, there is no escape for 
Zardari or for his loving wife. For, the 
regime which has been relentlessly 
pursuing them since Benazir’s dismis¬ 
sal in August can be depended upon to 
hound them with redoubled vigour. 


The charges on which Zardari is held 
in a detention centre entail imprison¬ 
ment for as many as 17 years. 

Viewed from New Delhi, the pre¬ 
sent Pakistani election is a very impor¬ 
tant landmark in the history of a 
country which has seldom known sta¬ 
bility. Indeed, it has been ruled by the 
militaiy directly for 25 of the 43 years 
of its existence and indirectly for the 
rest of the period. Each of its three 
elected Prime Ministers was dismis.scd 
and one was sent to the gallows after 
what a former attorney-general of the 
United States called a “travesty of a 
trial”. 

During recent months, Pakistan’s 
internal troubles and tribulations have 
been acute and the capacity ot its 
polity to cope with these is in serious 
doubt. The best expectations from the 
election were that there might be a 
hung Parliament But now that a 
jubilant IJI is in a position to form a 
government entirely on its own, it is 
clear that the army-dominatcd Pakis¬ 
tan is at last able to put its political act j 
together. And, even at the risk of 
stressing the obvious, it must be added 
that this is hapjiening at a time when, 
in a curious reversal of roles, politics 
in India is at sixes and sevens. 

Such IS the gravity of the crisis in I 
which V.P. Singh has landed himself j 
and the country that the Pakistani j 
rulers, who are confident that they j 
have got an “opportunity of a life¬ 
time” in Kiishmir, arc bound to feel 
much more emboldened than during 
the last ten months or so. 

Unlike Benazir, who allowed her¬ 
self to rant and rave over Kashmir, 
often to the point of appearing de¬ 
mented, the IJI rulers of Pakistan 
would be under no compulsion to 
advertise their animus against India or 
their determination to wrest Kashmir 
from it. They are going to act in a 
manner that is likely to be both 
hard-headed and hard-faced. This 
does not mean that Pakistan, under its 
new government, would rush into a 
war. Not by any means. But just as the 
Pakistani Army even before the vo¬ 
ters flocked to the booths had done in 
Afghanistan, they are almost certain 
to raise the ante in Kashmir. • 


There is no escape 
for Zardari or his 
wife. The r^me 
which has been 
pursuing them 
^nce Benazir’s 
dismissai can be 
depended upon to 
hound them with 
redouUed vigour 
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GOSSIP SWEET AND SOURII^— 

KHUSHWANT SINGH 

Mahatma Shourie 


Actually there are 
’two Mahatma 
Shouries, father and 
son. Father H.D. 
Shourie edits Com¬ 
mon Cause, which 
takes up cases of fis¬ 
cal injustice like unfair pension, sales 
tax and income tax rules, tenancy laws 
etc., and has won many spectacular 
successes for common citizens. The 
son, Arun, edits the Indian Express 
and with its proprietor, Seth Ramnath 
Goenka, has fought and won battles 
against states and central govern¬ 
ments, brought down corrupt chief 
ministers and sycophantic civil ser¬ 
vants, and more than once shaken the 
throne of Delhi. Arun is the most 
formidable journalist of our times. 
The issues he engaged in and the way 
he fought them are the themes of his 
compilation of articles, Individuals, 
Institutions, Processes—How One May 
Strengthen The Other In India Today 
(Penguin-Viking). One could sum it 
up in one question and answer. Why is 
everything in India going to pieces? 
Because we have forsaken Gandhi. 

No changes in the Constitution, no 
switching over from the present form 
of government to the Presidential will 
make the slightest difference unless 
the quality of those who run the 
institutions of governance also 
change. Writes Shourie, “Any other 
structure we devise, however radically 
different it might be from the present 
one, will be swiftly reduced to the 
condition to which we have reduced 
this one as long as we—the people as 
much as the rulers—continue to con¬ 
duct ourselves in the manner in which 
we are doing now.*' 

Arun Shourie rightly believes that a 
free and fearless press is the greatest 
bulwark against the tide of corruption 
that threatens to engulf the country. 
Successive state and central govern¬ 
ments have tried to stifle the press. 
Cundu Rao had offices of the Deccan 
Herald and the Indian Exprfss be¬ 
sieged in Bangalore; Jagannath Mis- 
hra had the Bihar Press Bill; Farooq 
Abdullah had the J&K Press Bill; 
Rajiv Gandhi the Defamation Bill. 
And we cannot forget the Emergency 
when Mrs Gandhi gagged the entire 
press. The main taraet of the rovern- 
ment's ire has been the Indian Express 


and its aged proprietor, Seth Kamnath 
Goenka. As many as 235 cases were 
trumped up against it; attempts were 
made to force government nominees 
on its board of directors; banks were 
ordered to refuse it loans; its electric 
power was cut off. For many days it 
was not allowed to publish. When 
bullying failed to crush the indomit¬ 
able spirit of Seth Goenka, Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi tried to buy him off. Srichand 
Hinduja offered to buy it at any price 
named by the owner. “Have you come 
on behalf of the Devi?” asked Sethji. 
“You may draw your own conclu¬ 
sion,” replied the Sindhi. Goenka 
snapped back with a squelcher of the 
kind for which he is famous, “To kya 
main apnee gaye apney he haath say 
kasaaee key ghar pahuncha doon? 
(you want me to deliver my own cow 
at the house of the butcher?)” 



Aran Shourie rightly 
believes that a f roe and 
fiMirless press is the 


greatest bulwark against 
the tide of corruption 


Shourie comes down very hard on 
Indian journalists for not standing up 
to the government or going to the aid 
of papers being persecuted by it. The 
few honourable exceptions are Sri 
Mulgaonkar, Arun Jaitley, Gurumur- 
thy, and lawyers like Pali Nariman and 
Ram Jethmalani who fought for press 
freedom in the law courts. The chief 
villains of the piece are The Times of 
India, which hands to every pTassing 
wind, and the Ambanis, who treat 


journalists as purchaseable commodi¬ 
ty: if they happily accept favours from 
state governments, get plots of land at 
throw-away prices or given flats at low 
rents, free travel abroad etc., there is 
no reason why Ambanis, Hindujas. 
Birlas, Singhanias and Jains should 
not hire and fire them at their will. 
Shourie quotes from the life of Shaikh 
Saadi to sum up the plight of the 
purchaseable versus the upright: 

“It was hot as can be. The great 
thinker and guide, penniless, in worn- 
out clothes, sat eating gruel under a 
tree. At a distance, high on the 
palanquin on which he was being 
carried by his attendants, and resplen¬ 
dent in robes that proclaimed his high 
connections, the court philosopher 
was on his way home for lunch. 

“Who is that, sitting there?” he 
asked his bearers. 

“No one of consequence, your hon¬ 
our, just that fellow who spends his 
time talking to villagers,” they replied. 

“Carr>' me to him,” the great man 
ordered. 

“What are you doing in this heat?” 
he asked, recognising the seer as he 
was lowered. 

“Eating gruel ” 

“What a fool you arc,” said the 
court philosopher with a sigh. 

“If only you would learn to get 
along with the king, you wouldn't 
have to spend the rest of your life 
eating that wretched gruel.” 

“If only you would learn to eat 
gruel, my friend,” said the teacher, 
“you wouldn’t have to spend the rest 
of your life trying to get along with the 
king.” 

There is lot more in Arun Shourie’s 
compilation which will make the read¬ 
er ponder over the plight of his coun¬ 
try. Why can't we get along with each 
other? Why are our civil servants so 
spineless? Why do our trade unions 
behave like gangs of goondas? Why 
can't we stand up to the injustice? I 
have not read another book on the 
mess that is India which made me 
think more and bring tears of anger 
into my eyes. Also some frustration 
that Arun should give so scintillating a 
book so drab and forbidding a title as 
Individuals, Institutions, Processes. 
Mahatmas rarely bother to wrap their 
gifts in attractive wrapping paper. 
Mahatma Shourie is no exception.# 
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to be a Raymond's man. 
...but it helps. 
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A PRODUCT IS NOF 
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BUT IN THE 
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iK tw' Irihflililnij 


When il comes to engineering 
fir‘<ts in industrial electrics and 
electronics in India, il is Kirloskar 
Kleclric which wrote the book 
almost single-handedly. We've 
stuck our necks out. burnt our 
fingers and done things that other 
companies considered impossible, 
But there’s one particular first 
that taught us more lhan any book 
could: the 3.2 MV.A, 1 iOOO/fiOf) 
volts, class ‘C insulated dry type 
transformer. 

In 1983 the Metro Railways in 
Calcutta. India’s one and only 
underground rail transport 
system, askeo us to design and 
manufacture a dry type trans¬ 
former with the highest rating of 
its kind in the country. 

Their brief was succinct: trans¬ 
formers play a critical role in the 
Metro system. Without them ali 
loco-mov(’menl would come to a 
standstill. The closer a trans¬ 
former is to a sub-,station, the 
greater the energy savings. So 
they wanted our transformer 
located underground. It had to 
withstand highly fluctuating 
loads, have the most advai.ced 
standard of efficiency, be totally 
non-inflammable and require 
minimum maintenance. 

Above all, they wanted it to be. 
utterly reliable. 

We are past masters at niakitig 
transformers and delivered the 
Calcutta Metro order in 1984. 

It was at this time that there 
was a deluge in Calcutta. Our 


transformer was totally sub¬ 
merged in water for 22 days. 
When the wau.!rs receded, the 
transformer was encrusted solid 
with silt and cement. 

We brought the transformer 
back to our factory, cleaned the 
core coil assembly with water jets 
and dried il. The cement deposits 
however had hardened to the [loinl 
where they could not he removed. 
\ow for the mornenl of truth. No 
lest in tile world demanded tluil a 
transformer work .after 22 days 
under water. Would our trans- 
toi mer lake such an extraordinary 
beating and yet continue to 
function normally? 

it did. It came through the 
ordea! by water hy witiislanding 
all high voltage tests smrt'ssluliy. 
Wc had not just m.ide a ronven- 
lioital dry type transformer with 
the highest rating in tiie (otmiry 
hut also with the greati'sl reliabi- 
iiiy. However, since the eenient 
deposits on tlie windings would 
affect the cooling of coils, we 
repl.aced the old translormer with 
a new one. 

But Kirloskar Electric is more 


lhan the sum of all the firsts it has 
earned over the yeais We are 
fndia’s leading indii.strial eieclr ics 
and electronics company in the 
private sector. We make some of 
the finest standard .AC and DC 
drives, transformers, welding 
equipment and systems, motorised 
gear units, equipment for defence, 
(declrotiic control equipment. 
CNCs. etc. But the one single 
reason why we are the prime 
movers in our field's because the 
eentre of gravity ai Kirloskar 
Elcrtrir IS the customer. Our 
lii-tccli, engineering expertise, 
superior quality and reliability 
aie ai' geared to aniicipate and 
resiiond to liis needs 

KIRLOSKAR 
ELECTRIC 
CO. LTD. 

INDUSTRIAL ELECTRIPf. 

AND ELECTRONICS 

Regd. iiff’iCe : linlusiriai Suhurie 
Raiajinagar. Bangaiote-r.rid filO. 




When nobody else can do the |oh, Kirloskar Electric will. 










RUNNING OUT OF TRICKS 


Is this the end for V.P. Singh? 


A hoi low Prime Minister’ a 
hollow claim of a hollow 
majority—and an all too 
solid crisis. As the days 
inched towards the 7th of 
November when the National Front 
government would face a motion of 
confidence in the Lok Sabha, the only 
thing that was clear was that when 
India seemed in danger of being rock¬ 
ed by communal and castc-based vio¬ 
lence, the country had no govern¬ 
ment. 

It didn't have to be that way. On 
Monday, 22 October, Vishwanath 
Pratap Singh went on television to 
declare that he was. at last, prepared 
to stand up for secularism, regardless 
of the cost to his political career. 
Political observers interpreted the 
statement to mean that he would 




arrest Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) 
president L.K. Advani and halt his 
rath yatra. It was the only course open 
to Singh. All attempts to find a com¬ 
promise had failed and even if he 
shirked the responsibility, there was 
little doubt that UP chief minister 
Mulayam Singh Yadav would place 
Advani behind bars once the yatra 
entered his state. 

The Raja's TV address was seen as 
a grand gesture. It was expected that 
he would arrest Advani early the next 
morning, that the BJP would then 
withdraw support, and the Prime 
Minister, in turn, would cast himself 
as a martyr to secularism and submit 
his resignation. 

That scenario was only partly accu¬ 
rate. Yes, Advani was arrested and 
the BJP did pull the plug on the 
National Front/Janata Dal govern¬ 
ment. But strangely, it was the Raja— 
that self-proclaimed reluctant Prime 
Minister—w'ho sprung a surprise. 
Hven after the BJP's Atal Behari 


Vajpayee had formally informed the 
President that his party was withdraw¬ 
ing support, V.P. Singh decided to 
cling on. 

He told an astonished President R. 
Venkataraman that he thought he 
could still prove his majority on the 
floor of the Lok Sabha and saw no 
reason to resign. His assertion defied 
both logic and mathematics and so, to 
back it up, V.P. Singh’s supporters 
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put it about that scores 
of Congress and BJP 
members were ready to 
defect and would risk 
disqualification from 
Parliament in an effort 
to keep the Raja in 
office. 

For a normally 
shrewd politician, this 
was a childish claim to 
make. So was V.P. 

Singh's other assertion: 
that he would ask for a 
vote of confidence on 
the decision to arrest 
Advani. The BJP would 
naturally vote against 
him but the Congress, 
terrified of seeming 
communal, would ab¬ 
stain, giving the govern¬ 
ment a comfortable majority. Within a 
day, a Congress spokesman had 
pointed out that a motion of no- 
confidence would—according to par¬ 
liamentary procedure —bo taken up 
before any other motion, including the 
vote of confidence on the Advani 
issue. And that the Congress would 

vote against V.P. Singh in any case. 

even if it was a motion of confidence. 

At week's end, the hollow claim of a 
majority having been exposed, V.P. 
Singh was singing a different tunc. 
Now, he conceded that he would lose 
but argued-“cven more bizarrely— 
that he was clinging to office because 
he wanted to bring the arrest of 
Advani before Parliament.^^Why, 
asked an interviewer from The Times 
of India, did he still talk in terms of 
majority support? V.P. Singh had his 
answer ready: "My formulation (to 
the President that I will 
prove my majority) was 
perhaps not a very hap¬ 
py one. But what I really 
wanted was to present 
this issue to Parlia¬ 
ment.” 

It was another hollow 
explanation and con¬ 
cealed the real motive 
behind the Prime Minis¬ 
ter's actions: a deter¬ 
mination to keep Chan¬ 
dra Shekhar from suc¬ 
ceeding him. That was 
why he was clinging on 
to an office that he had 
no real right to. And 
that was why India was 
without a legitimate or 
effective government 
: during this grave crisis. 


F or weeks now, an alternative sce¬ 
nario has been making the rounds. 
It is no secret that Chandra Shekhar, 
Devi Liil and Mulayam Singh Yadav 
have little faith in V.P. Singh. Others, 
such as A jit Singh, Biju Painaik and 
Chimanbhai Patel, have been content 
to sit on the fence, demonstrating no 
particular enthusiasm tor V.P. Singh. 
That has left the Prime Minister with 
the support of the casteists {Ram Vilas 
Paswan and Sharad Yadav), the Arun 
Nehru faction (which appears to have 
run out of options) and assorted poli¬ 
tical non-entities (George Fernandes. 
Jaipal Reddy, P. Dpendra. Madhu 
Danduvate, etc.). 

Suppose now that the fence-sitters 
went over to the anti-VP brigade. 
That would give the dissidents enough 
MPs to split the party (under the 
Anti-Defection Act, they need a 


third) and to form a i 
government with Chan* ; 
dra Shekhar as Prime | 
Minister—with the sup- i 
port of the Congress(l). ; 

The scenario had i 
evoked much specula- ■ 
tion even before the BJP \ 
withdrew suppoit. With \ 
V.P. Singh reduced to a i 
lame duck, it seemed 
the logical course of ac¬ 
tion. except that now 
there might be no need 
for a split—the united 
Janata Da! might well 
agree to elect Shekhar 
leader. 

V P. Singh knew that 
had he resigned after 
arresting Ad\ani, the 
President would have 
asked Rajiv Gandhi, as the leader of 
the largest party in the House, to try 
and form a government. Rajiv would 
have, in all probability, responded 
that he didn’t want the job but would 
back a Chandra Shekhar-lcd Janata 
Dal government. By hanging on, he 
prevented this from happening. He 
want-d to lose his vote i»f confidence • 
and then call elections. i 

That was what all the talk of “princi- j 
pies" rcallv amounted to. 

t 

i 

P redictably, the attenuon shifted to I 
Shekhar as soon as Vajp.iyce told ! 
the President that the BJP was with- : 
drawing support. Newsmen and MPs i 
thronged the Janata Dai strongman‘s i 
sprawling goverpniCiii house in De- ; 
Ihi's South Avenue Lane and urged j 
Shekhar to openly call for V.P. 
Singh's resignation. 

Shekhai was not hav¬ 
ing any of this “I do not 
believe in celebrating 
the misfortune of 
others," was all he 
would say. Did he want 
to be Prime Minister? 
Shekhar was too experi¬ 
enced a politician to give ; 
a categorical reply. 

His supporters, 
however, suffered from 
no such compunctions. 
While their leader con- 1 
fabulated on the tele- i 
phone with the likes of 
Mulayam Singh Yadav 
and Chimanbhai Patel, 
three of Shekhar's 
closest aides took on the 
job of briefing the press, i 
Kama! Morarka, the ; 
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personable young Bombay industrial¬ 
ist who is also treasurer of the Janata 
Dal, made it dear that he thought that 
the President should ask V.P. Singh to 
prove his majority and not wait for a 
I Lok Sabha session. Ilarmohan Dha- 
j wan. who recently resigned as sccret- 
j aiy of the Janata Dal, asked V.P. 
Singh to step down and Yashwant 
Sinha, the former IAS officer who 
functioned as the Janata Dal's most 
articulate spokesman on I'V during 
the elections, made it clear that he 
thought that Shekhar would be the 
next Prime Minister. 

In fact. It was pot so simple The 
vast majt)rily of Janata Dal MPs were 
still out of town; the partv’s fence- 
sitters had still to indicate a prefer¬ 
ence; Miila>am Singh Yadav refused 
to take any political decision until 
after the kar seva in Ayodhya; and 
Devi Lai was touring Maharashtra. 

B ut when the Tau returned, he did 
nothing to boost Shekhar’s pros¬ 
pects. Recognising that De\i Lai was 
an unreliable commodity, Singh had 
done everything possible to win him 
over. He had been assisted by Ranjit 
Singh, the Chaudhary's >()unger son, 
who has always feared that Chandia 
Shekhar prefers Om Prakash Chaula- 
la, Lai’s elder son, to him. The Raja 
sent a special lAF plane to fetch Devi 
Lai (leading the Congress to ask why 
the air force should be used to help 
settle the Janata Dal's squabbles). 
Ranjit Singh flew hack with his father 
and persuaded him that V.P. Singh 
deserved his suppoit. 

Fiarly on the morning of Wednes¬ 
day, 24 October, Lai drove straight 
from the airport to the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s residence at Race Course Road. 
The two leaders remained closeted for 
what must have seemed like eternity 
to Chandra Shekhar. After the meet¬ 
ing. nobody was willing to disclose 
what had transpired, but obviously the 
Raja had succeeded in selling his case 
to the Tau. For, speaking to the media 
soon after the hcart-to-hcarl, l.al de¬ 
clared his unhappiness at the idea of 
changing horses in the middle of the 
race { "Beech raaste mein ghoda nahin 
badaltc"). 

The Tau, tor the moment at least, 
was on VP's side. But tiie dissident 
camp--though disappointed—did not 
lose heart completely. After all, 
wasn’t the Chaudhary f imed for his 
abrupt volte-faces, executed without 
the least sign of embarrassment? 

The confidence of the rebels wasn’t 
entirely misplaced. A day later, l.al 
had changed his stance. Yes, it wasn’t 


politic to change horses when the race 
was only half-way through, he clar¬ 
ified, hut nobody disputed that you 
could change the rider. 

But who would the former depulv 
prime minister prefer to see in the 
saddle? The signals that emerged from 
I.al's W'illingdon C rescent residence 
were confusing, to say the least. In¬ 
itially, while ('hautala had been less 
than keen on the Rapi, Ranjit Singh 
had cum meed the Chaudhary to sup¬ 
port V.P. Smgh. Bui now Ranjit 
indicated, in private conversation at 
least, that he wasn’t averse to the idea 
of his fathei having a shot at the prime 


ministership. Since he appeared to be 
the current court favourite, political 
observers took this to mean that Lai 
was in the fray. 

None of the members of the par¬ 
liamentary party, the argument went, 
was keen on the Raja continuing at 
the helm, because of his slated prefer¬ 
ence tor a niid-term poll. The Prime 
Minister had refused to offer his res¬ 
ignation only because he wished to 
lose the confidence motion on the 
M(K)i of the House and recommend its 
dissolution. In that event, he would 
lead the party to the next general 
elections as the caietaker PM and. 


Shekhar vs the Raja 

ICs a battle of personalities, not issues 


O bsessive. That's the word 
which best describes the rela¬ 
tionship between the leader of the 
Janata Dal Parliamentary Party 
and its chief sulker. And it is this 
relationship which could well de¬ 
termine whether India goes to the 
polls yet again in a year's time or 
the country gets a new Prime 
Minister and Parliament a new 
lease of life. 

The animus between Chandra 
Shekhar and his fellow Thakur, the 
Raja^ of Manda, goes back to the 
days* when the various opposition 
parties were being cobbled 
together to form the Janata Dal. 
V.P. Singh, for reasons which were 
then unclear, decided to keep 
Shekhar out of the power game. 
Ajit Singh was appointed party 
president and the veteran Janata 
leader was told that there was no 
significant post for him as his 
party's quota had been exhausted. 

One of the reasons advanced for 
V.P. Singh's decision was that 
Shekhar, a UP Thakur leader, 
could threaten the Raja's vote- 
bank. Hence, it made political 
sense to keep him out in the cold. 
And deprive his supporters of tick¬ 
ets when the parliamentary polls 
came along. V.P. Singh, never one 
to miss a trick, did just that, hoping 
tQ eclipse Shekhar’s political influ¬ 
ence. 

Shekhar had his revenge, with 
the 75th birthday rally of 
Chaudhary Devi Lai at the Boat 
Club lawns. The bearded Janata 


leader went all out to project the 
Tau as the undisputed leader of the 
Dal and, by extension, a candidate 
for the prime ministership. As 
expected, the move went down ill 
with the Raja, who began attempts 
to wean away Shekhar's supporters 
to get his own back. 

With great success. VP managed 
Co win the Chaudhary over to his 
side soon after the election, doing 
a deal with him to deprive Shekhar 
of a chance to stand for the post of 
party leader (read Prime Minister). 
Shekhar walked out of the meeting 
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with luck, his caste calculations would 
ensure his comeback, this lime with a 
clear-cut majority. 

Unfortunately, none of the other 
MPs shared this perception. They 
believed that the Raja’s misgovern- 
ance and the various crises their party 
had created had disillusioned the 
electorate beyond measure. And if 
elections were held, tumc of them had 
much cfiancc of retaining his par¬ 
liamentary seal. It was, thercfoic, in 
their interest to keep the National 
Front government going, for as long as 
possible. 

And if that meant that VP had to 


to head straight for bis Bhondsi 
farmhouse, emerging only to 
announce that he wouldn’t accept 
any post in the Dal government. 

The Raja's suspicions about 
Shekhar’s intentions, however, 
persisted. And the fB was asked to 
keep a close watch on his activities, 
while his telephones were bugged 
to pre-empt any revolt he might try 
to stage, Shekhar rai.sed a stink 
through an interview to The Ulus- 
trated Weekly of India, embarras¬ 
sing the Raja, who prided himself 
on his “value-based politics ’. 

Hostilities assumed u graver 
dimension when V.P. Singh trans¬ 
formed himself into the Raja of 
Mandal. The nationwide stir that 
followed gave Shekhar his cue. 
And with the support of Devi Lai, 
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who had by then been sacked by 
the Prime Minister, dissident activ¬ 
ity resumed with greater vigour 
than ever before. 

Shekhar, however, persisted in 
his refusal to attack the Raja per¬ 
sonally. He did everything short of 
that to discredit him in the public 
eye. His supporters, including 
Yashwant Sinha, Harmohan Dha- 
wan and Kama! Morarka, were put 
on the job. But the Raja proved 
more than equal to the task, get¬ 
ting the party to pass confidence 
motions in his favour every time a 
breath of criticism touched him. 

He never forgave Chandra 
Shekhar, thou^. And whin j;he 
BJP finally withdrew support from 
the National Front government, 
V.P. Singh wasn’t so much con¬ 
cerned about safeguarding his own 
position as he was about keeping 
Shekhar out at al! costs. Even if he 
looked unmistakably like a limpet, 
in the bargain. 

Shekliar’s stand wasn't very dis¬ 
similar, either. His was also a 
one-pdint programme, summed up 
by the acronym ABVP—Anybody 
But VP. It didn't matter that Devi 
Lai might well win a fresh election 
to the post of party leader; as long 
as the Raja went, all was well with 
Shekhar. 

And in this battle of personali¬ 
ties, nobody Was around to rue the 
fact that the issues had been I6st 
sight of completely,- 
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go, SO be it. j 

The Dcvi Lai camp intended to : 
capitalise on this feeling in its bid for a ; 
change of leadership. What made its ; 
task easier was the Raja’s intense , 
dislike of Chandra Shekhar, who had ; 
emerged as one of the contenders. If i 
handing over charge became incvit- ; 
able, went the Raja’s reasoning, then ! 
he'd much rather have Devi I al sue- , 
cecd him than Shekhar. ,So. if a 
contest did come about, then the Raja : 
would get his loyalists to vote for the 
Tau. ! 

Shekhar was iiot unaware of this, or , 
of the fact that whatever the | 
Chaudhary might say to him in pn- j 
vale, he was a very unreliable ally. : 
The Janata leader's supporters, there- ! 
fore, lobbied with such party stalwarts j 
as Mulayani Singh Yadav, Hiju Pat- 1 
naik, Arun Nehru and Ajil Singh in | 
the hope of winning them over, C»os- | 
sip in Delhi’s political circles had it I 
that Shekhar had managed to win over j 
40-odd MPs and needed another 20 j 
before he would stake his claim. But j 
any mention of numbers was more i 
than suspect in the highly fluid jxihtic- | 
al situation. j 

I t was easier to speculate how the | 
various leaders—and their fac- ; 
tions—would vote if the leadership ? 
was contested. It was considered re- S 
latively easy to predict which way 1 
Mulayam Singh would swing. He’d i 
always been an admirer of Shekhar's I 
and the Raja hadn't exactly endeared j 
himself to him by depriving him of his | 
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moment of glory —having Advani 
arrested before he could enter Uttar 
Piadcsh. 

A jit Singh, true to his image as the 
flip-flop man of the Janata Dal, began 
by sending an emissary to every camp, 
promising his support. But half-way 
through, he appeared to have given up 
on the Raja, walking out of the 
Cabinet Committee on Economic 
Affairs meeting on the grounds that a 
government which had lost majority 
support had no business taking policy 
decisions. 

The industry minister’s options 
were rather limited in the circumst¬ 
ances. He couldn’t afford to let Devi 
Lai become Prime Minister for fear of 
losing Jat support in western UP. 
Given a choice between a lowly minis¬ 
ter and the PM himself, the Jats would 
opt for the latter. 

That left only Chandra Shekhar, 
and Ajit sent over his trusted lieute¬ 
nant Rashid Masood to the rebel 
leader, to open negotiations. 

What complicated matters in Ajit 
Singh’s case, however, were his delu¬ 
sions of grandeur. With some help 
from A\run Nehru, he was trying hard 
to emerge as the consensus candidate 
for the PM’s post—or, at the very 




least, deputy prime minister. Realis¬ 
ing the hopelessness of the task, 
Nehru soon withdrew, but the indus¬ 
try minister wasn’t willing to give up 
quite so easily. 

Arun Nehru, along with such camp 
followers as Arif Mohammad Khan, 
seemed to have adopted a policy of 
wait and watch. And it was thought 
that he would turn whichever way the 
wind appeared to be blowing. Shekhar 
loyalists, however, seemed sure of his 
suppon, disclosing that the commerce 
minister would keep his promise of 
supporting VP on the 7th—and conic 
over to their side the day after. 

Meanwhile, the Prime Minister was 
straining every sinew to effect a com¬ 
promise: with the dissidents, the BJP 
and even the Congress. When his 
exhortations to partymen to unite in 
this hour of need didn’t work, the 
Raja began talking of developing a 
secular axis. When observers inter¬ 
preted this as an SOS to the Congress. 
V.P. Singh turned all coy and refused 
to acknowledge that he’d made any 
such appeal. Then, minister of state 
for home affairs Subodh Kant Sahay 
was put on the job of phicating the 
BJP. Sahay sought a meeting with 
A.B. Vajpayee, while Doordarshan 
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was roped into the task of creating the 
impression that the Raja was pro- 
Muslim. 

The Intelligence Bureau (IB) report 
which spoke of Hindu consolidation 
was partly responsible for the change 
of strategy. Scared that he would be 
left w'ith only minority support, V.F*. 
Singh got Doordarshan to clarity that 
Prophet Mohammad’s birthday was 
not a national holiday and that the Dal 
government had not given any money 
to Imam Bukhari for the restoration of 


COUNTDOWN H To the Rajas worst crisis ever 


Monday, 22 October: 

The Prime Minister goes on 
television to announce that 
he is prepared to make the 
supreme sacrifice in the 
cause of secularism. The 
address to the nation is in¬ 
terpreted as the Raja’s way 
of announcing his imminent 
resignation after the arrest 
of Advani and the with¬ 
drawal of support bv the 
BJP. 


Tuesday, 23 October: 

BJP president L.K. Advani 



A.B. Vajpayee 


is arrested at 6.30 in the 
morning at Samastipur. 
A.B, Vajpayee takes the 
morning flight to Delhi 
from Calcutta to consult 
senior party leaders on the 
future course of action. At 
around 10.30 am, Vajpayee 
calls on the President to de¬ 
liver a formal letter with¬ 
drawing .support from the 
National Front govern¬ 
ment. The Raja, however, 
tells Venkataraman that he 
will prove his majority on 
the floor of the House and 
refuses to resign. 

Wednesday, 24 Octo¬ 
ber: After consulting 
senior Janata Dal leaders 
and his Cabinet colleagues 
(at the political affairs com¬ 
mittee meeting), V.P. 
Singh asks the President to 
call an emergency session 
on 7 November. Venk¬ 
ataraman accedes to the re¬ 
quest and issues a com- 



R. Venkataraman 


munique to this effect. The 
BJP and the Congress, 
however, oppose the move 
to summon the Lok Sabha 
and insist that the President 
either dismiss V.P. Singh or 
he resign of his own accord. 

Thursday, 25 October: 

The JD dissidents gear up 
to force a fresh election for 
the party leadership. But 
Devi Lai—who has been 
carted back to Delhi by a 
special lAF plane—comes 


out in favour of the Raja, 
putting a damper on 
their plans. While Chandra 
Shekhar fobs off persistent 
newsmen, the Dal severs its 
links with the BJP in Rajas¬ 
than and Gujarat as a re¬ 
taliatory measure. 

Friday, 26 October: 

Mancka Gandhi’s resigna¬ 
tion from the council of 
ministers is rumoured to be 
the first of a scries of such 
resignations. The dissident 
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the Jama Masjid. 

But the time tor such ploys was 
over. 

A s matters stood, one of several 
things could happen. The most 
obvious scenario, of course, was that 
the Raja would manage to carry the 
day at the National Front meeting. 
Once the MPs expressed support in his 
leadership, VP would go to the Lok 
Sabha to seek a vote of confidence. 
With Speaker Rabi Ray msi.sting on a 


one-line motion, the PM wouldn’t get 
the opportunity to deliver his spiel on 
secularism and his commitment to that 
noble ideal. The motion would go to 
vote right away. 

Assuming that the Raja loses the 
vote of confidence, as seems inevit¬ 
able, he will recommend to the Presi¬ 
dent that the House be dissolved. VP 
will then lead the country into the next 
parliamentary poll as caretaker PM. 

Remaining caretaker Prime Minis¬ 
ter is crucial to V.P. Singh’s strategy. 
After Mandal, his best bet is the back¬ 
ward vote—hence the concerted 
efforts to woo the Bahujan Samaj Par¬ 
ty (BSP) president Kanshi Ram—and 
the Raja knows all too well that he can 
only get the backwards to vote if he 
controls the government machinery. 

The President, however, is not 
bound to take the advice of the head 
of a minority government who has lost 
the confidence of the Lok vSabha, So, 
Venkataraman would be well within 
his rights to call upon the leader of the 
single largest party, Rajiv Gandhi, to 
form an alternative government. 

Were such an eventuality to arise, 
the Congress president could exercise 
either of two options. One, he could 
accept Venkataraman's offer and form 


the government, with outside support. | 
About 40 MPs of the Dal (a third to j 
prevent disqualification under the j 
Anti-Defection Act) could well defect j 
to the Congress, if the party promises ' 
to give them tickets for the next dec-! 
tion. I 

Gandhi could then ask for a month | 
or so to prove his majority and spend j 
the interim period in bringing the law ’• 
and order situation in control and win¬ 
ning the confidence of the people. 
Once things had settled down a trifle, 
Rajiv could ask that Parliament be ' 
dissolved on the grounds (hat he could ! 
function better with a fresh mandate. ! 

The advantage of adopting such a ; 
course is that Gandhi would be care- j 
taker Prime Minister when the polls i 
are held and would thus be in control I 
of the electoral process. The disadvan-! 
tage is that given the current political | 
situation—Mandal Commission. Ram i 
Janmabhoomi, etc. he would have to | 
take certain tough political decisions, j 
which might spoil his chance'- at the : 
hustings !■ 

However, the ('ongress would not; 
consider it expedient to allow fresh 
elections just yet. For one thing, Gan¬ 
dhi would have to take a stand on , 
Mandal and Ayodhya, instead of waf- 











































Upendra’s poddle 


Applyy apply, telianother tie 


T elevision autonomy, it now 
turns out, was just another 
contradiction to be managed. And, 
to the Raja’s credit, he’s managed 
to do just that. If Ooordarshan wes 
better described as Rajivdarshan ! 
during the days of the Congress | 
regime, it has now taken the { 
appearance of the PM*s personal | 
^propaganda machine. I 

Thus, when the BJP withdrew 
support from the National Front 
government, television news bulle¬ 
tins seemed to take the cue firom 
Dal president , S.R. Bommai. in 
treating the e^sode as a '‘grave 
situation” rather than a “crisis”. 
No mention was made of the de¬ 
mand for the Prime Minister’s res¬ 
ignation. 

Thk kind of skewed view was 
well in keeping with the traditions 
of Mandi House, but what fol¬ 
lowed, made the worst excesses of 
the Gc^ress fade into insignifi¬ 
cance. The national news reported 
the PM’s tea party to which all 
patty MPs had been invited. And 
the orief of the information and 
broadcasting minister, P. Upen- 
dra, which had that as many as 100 
members had expressed sujpport 
for the Raja, received prominent 
coverage. 

The truth was somewhat diffe¬ 
rent. Only 60-70 MPs had turned 
up—of which a fair number were 
Rajya Sabha members—and at the 
gathering, five dissidents (Chand 
Ram, Kapil Deo Shastri, Jay Pra- 
kash, Purshottam Kaushik add 
Hemendra Singh) had even asked 
for the PM’s resignation! Of 
coarse, P. Ui^ndra conveniently 
forgot to mention this small matter 
at the official briefing. ^ 

The dissidents held a press con** 
ference at the residence of Kalyan 
Singh Katvi to give their, side of the 
story. But by then, the dhmage was 
done 

Disinformation—though bad 
enough—wasn’t all.^Upendra, 
realising only too well that ^his 
political wellbeing lay in tf^ sur¬ 
vive of the Raja, pulled out alt 
atops in an attempt to jpve .the, 
image a fresh Teflon coating^: 


Unfortunately, in keeping with the, 
minister’s general level of incom¬ 
petence, the moves were amateur¬ 
ish at best and transparent at 
worst. 

The Prime Minister was hauled 
on to television every night to 
address the nation on the grave 
situation in the country. And in an 
attempt to disprove the canard tliat „ 
he was the first Prime Minister of 
India who didn’t took you in the 
eye, VP stared goggle-eyed *at 
viewers while on camera. 

Eye contact, however, was all 



that he achieved^ For nobody was 
buying ail that nonsense about a 
piece of his heart dropping off, etc. 
And the move to aj^ase Hindu 
sentiment by ta)kifi| about his love 
for Ram and his ifestre for a temple^ 
Jn die god’s honour (though not on 
the dbputed tenitoiy) didn’t work 
either. 

in the end, V.P. Singh resem¬ 
bled nobody more than. Imfira 
Gandhi during tlie nimim : to the 
Emergency. Tnere wem the same V 
nightly addresses to the nation, the 
same self-righteous harangues to . 
eriitWds which Had the unmistak¬ 
able air oi being rMted aud^nces; 
and the same hunted look when 
. the mask slifmd. 

There couldn’t be a bigger com*.. 
i-''edown-tbaa ibatf 



fling as he has been doing all this 
while. Also, while the reservation 
policy may cost the party the back¬ 
ward vote, Mulayam Singh Yadav 
may well walk away with the Muslims. 
But if the Dal was to continue in office 
for another year or so, its bungling 
would ensure the complete disillusion¬ 
ment of the electorate—and a land¬ 
slide for the Congress. 

That brings us to Rajiv Gandhi’s 
second option. After asking the Presi¬ 
dent for time, the Congress could well 
approach the rebel faction of the Jana¬ 
ta Dal and promise its support if it 
wanted to form an alternative govern¬ 
ment. Since none of the Dal MPs 
wants a mid-term poll, a third could 
well split to form a new party, which 
would be supported in office by the 
Congress. 

The contenders for the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s post would be Chandra Shekhar 
and Devi Lai. Left to himself, Rajiv 
would prefer having the Tau in South 
Block, as he seems programmed to 
self-destruct. But at a crunch, he could 
well support Chandra Shekhar. 

This scenario, however, could un¬ 
fold at the National Front meet itself. 
If a contest for leadership of the party 
were to be held, the Raja could lose to 
either Devi or Shekhar. In such an 
event, the new leader could well win 
the vote of confidence, with support 
from the Congress and the BJP, both 
of which don't want elections and 
would support a Janata Dal govern¬ 
ment, provided it wasn’t headed by 
Vishwanath Pratap Singh. 

Alternatively, the Dal could vote in 
a consensus candidate such as 
Mulayam Singh Yadav or Biju Patnaik 
as party leader in the hope that his 
leadership would be more acceptable. 
The Raja, however, is very keen that 
one of his loyalists—Madhu Danda- 
vate is the name mentioned most often 
in this connection—get elected in his 
stead. But such an eventuality seems 
unlikely at the present. Or, as Va- 
jpayee suggests, a national govern 
ment could be formed at the Centre 
tide over these difficult times—though 
it is difficult to see how the left and the 
BJP could be part of the same govern' 
ment. But then, contradictions, as the 
Raja is so fond of saying, exist only t>> 
be managed. 

The possibilities, then, are im- 
mense. As is the uncertainty. The only 
thing beyond doubt is that this situa^ 
tion cannot last—not if the country 
to survive. • 
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MAHESHJETHMALANI 


Fall from grace 

The rath yatra and its accompanying rhetoric have debunked 
L. K. Advani’s credentials as a national leader 


Not very long ago, 
Lai Krishan 
Advani was per¬ 
ceived by most 
educated Indians 
a: one of the tal¬ 
lest figures in our 
political firma¬ 
ment. He was 
widely regarded 
as being erudite, 
articulate and the very epitome of 
sobriety; in a word, a model of states¬ 
manship. At one stroke, Mr Advani's 
rath yatra accompanying rhetoric 
and fanfare, its ultimate objective 
(which undoubtedly was to construct a 
temple oven if it entailed the demoli¬ 
tion of an existing mosque) and his 
inevitable arrest have together con¬ 
spired to destroy that perception and 
debunk Mr Advani’s credentials as a 
national leader, us opposed to a purely 
sectarian one. 

But, it is not Mr Advani’s fall from 
poli.iical grace alone that those who 
conceived the rath yatra have to atone 
for. The rath yatra and the foremost 
priority accorded to the construction 
of the Ram Janmabhoomi temple in 
the BJP’s political agenda have re¬ 
vealed that the party’s think-tank is 
incapable of providing the party with 
an imaginative platform that affords 
solutions to the challenges posed to 
the modern Indian Republic. The BJP 
has instead chosen to plump for its 
uge-old Hindu revivalist tradition; but 
in this its latest invocation of that 
tradition, it has sought recourse to the 
most irrational paraphernalia. 

Consider the elements that together 
constituted the BJP’s travelling road 
show—a mythological epic, obSsolcte 
armoury, such as chariots and 
trishulSj frenzied communal slogans 
and yes, even a macabre ritual in 
which Mr Advani was weighed against 
blood! By defining its political agenda 
in terms of its pristine tradition and 
expressing it in such atavistic and 
excessively ritualistic terms, the BJP 
may undoubtedly have earned for 
itself the {plaudits of its faithful hard¬ 
core, but it is unlikely that the party 



would have either endeared itself to its 
communally more temperate mem¬ 
bers or won for itself new adherents 
who may have been attracted by the 
party’s ethos of discipline and con¬ 
sistency, while being repelled by the 
discord and cacophony in the Janata 
Dal as also the intellectual confusion 
and puerile onc-upmanship of Rajiv’s 
Congress. 

It is difficult to comprehend why the 
party chose to pull the rug from under 
the National Front government’s feet 
on an issue as controversial and divi¬ 


iications for the .strategy are singularly 
unconvincing. 

When Mr Advani first commenced 
his rath yatra his answer to critics who 
contended that it would result in 
communal strife was that, on the 
contrary, the rath yatra was designed 
to promote national unity. Conscious 
that since Lord Ram was a Hindu 
deity and that accordingly, he would 
be equating nationalism with Hindu¬ 
ism, Mr Advani took care to mention 
that all inhabitants of India including 
Muslim.s ought to hold Lord Ram in 



Conscious that Lord Rsm wss a Hindu deity and that, accordingiy, he 
would be equating nationalism with Hinduism, Advani took care to 
mention that everybody, including the Muslims, ought to hold Lord 
Ram In reverence. In other words, he would have the nation believe 
that the essential unity of all Indian people was founded on the 
ffamayan 


sive as the Ram Janmabhoomi move¬ 
ment. Mr Advani’s own statements 
during the course of his rath yatra 
indicate that there was at least some 
uneasiness in his mind about the 
strategy he and his party had 
embarked upon. His attempted justi- 


reverence since he was one of the 
foremost figures of the country’s 
cultural heritage. In other words, Mr 
Advani would have the nation believe 
that the essential unity of all its people 
was founded on the Ramayan. 

Mr Advani himself would un- 
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doubtedly admit that there may be 
dissidents to this view. For one thing, 
it is eminently reasonable to revere 
Lord Ram on the basis of his conduct 
set out in the Raniayan and yet be 
somewhat sceptical about the fact of 
his actual existence. Secondly, those 
imbued with the rationalist spirit may 
well be ot the view that if nationhood 
consists in a common history, then 
wdiy seek recourse to events of doubt¬ 
ful historicity and which, in any event, 
would have occurred in some miller.ia 
BC * After all, this country’s history is 
not totally bereft of glorious eras since 
the Raniayan. Indeed, ancieiit Indian 
history is replete with religiously neut¬ 
ral epochs of glory. 

Would not, for instance, national 
unity in the modern Indian Republic, 
in which pluralistic social and religious 
life is a fad, be more effectively 
promoted by recalling the golden 
period of Kanishka, the Kiishan king, 
the pomp and splendour of the Gup¬ 
tas, the benevolence of Ashoka, the 
cultural splendour of the Cholas and 
the great Vijaynagar empire? Surely, 
It IS the prosperity of these golden 
periods of our ancient civilisation that 
should be the goal which a destitute 
country ought to be yearning and 
striving for. 

Appealing to a nation consisting of 
several insecure minorities on the 
basis of a religious epic is hardly a 
prescription for forging unity. In 
opting for Ram Janmabhoomi, Mr 
Advani may have at best unleashed an 
attempt at creating a*I lindu conscious¬ 
ness; it is to be doubted, however, 
whether the movement could have 
ever generated political unity among 
Hindu, let alone national unity. 

I ndeed, Mr Advani is conscious that 
while the building of a temple at 
Ayodhya may be unobjectionable so 
far as the Muslims arc concerned, the 
demojition of a mosque could hardly 
provoke their enthusiasm, involving as 
it does a question of competing rights 
of two religious communities. On the 
question of competing rights, his 
answer is that it is incongruous to 
compare Lord Ram with a foreign 
adventurer like Babar. But, even Mr 
Advani cannot be unaware that this 
argument is misleading. Babar’s act of 
destroying a temple is undoubtedly 
reprehensible in the extreme, but the 
mosque that was erected in the place 
of a temple was not a mosque to 
commemorate Babar but the foundc.' 
of Islam. Mr Advani has fought shy of 
categorically expressing his views as to 


whether he considers it legitimate to 
build a temple for a Hindu deity by 
destroying a mosque built for a Mus¬ 
lim one. Is recourse to Babar’s vandal¬ 
ism permitted to rectify a historic 
wrong? Or, does Mr Advani believe 
that two wrongs make a right? 

Mr Advani, being the intellectual 
that he is, is conscious of these logial 
inconsistencies. As the rath yatra 
progressed through Gujarat and 
Maharashtra, he invoked that great 
symbol of national integration—Sar- 
dar Vallabhbhai Patel—in support of 
his movement and its objectives. 
According to him. the late Sardar had 
encouraged the construction of a tem¬ 
ple at Ayodhya. 

Llnfortunately for him, Sardar 
Patel's published letters disclosed no 
such intention on his part. On the 
contrary, the Sardar was against the 
construction of a temple at Ayodhya 
without the consent of the Muslims. 
Further, added the Sardar. if the 
Hindus insisted on building a temple 
at the site of the mosque without the 
consent of the Muslims, they would 
have to he stopped, for according to 
him, in the modern Indian Republic, 
law and order had to prevail. It is one 
of the tragedies of liic rath yatra that 
its inherent indefensibility tripped up 
even an intellectually unflappable 
leader like Mr Advani. 

Mr Advani’s ultimate justification 
for his rath yatra was that it was a 
symbolic movement. It represented 
ultimately, he said, Hindu frustration 
with persistent Muslim appeasement. 
This was an admission that the rath 
yatra may not have been all that he 
had earlier said in favour of it, but was 
justifiable as an ultimate expression of 
Hindu ire. He repeatedly identified 
the cause of Hindu ire as being the 
enactment of the Muslim Women’s 
Bill after the Supreme Court's verdict 
in the Shah Bano case, in which the 
court recommended that the time had 
come for the State to enact a uniform 
civil code as contemplated by our 
Constitution. This ultimate justifica¬ 
tion of Mr Advani must surely rank as 
the least defensible of all his pro¬ 
nouncements in favour of the rath 
yatra. 

On Shah Bano, the Hindus were 
frustrated, if at all, by a Congress 
government under Rajiv Gandhi. 
There surely is a glaring injustice in 
venting anger on a ten-month old 
government which the BJP itself sus¬ 
tained in power, for the acts of com¬ 
mission of an earlier government. Mr 
Advani’s arguments pertaining to 


symbolism amount to saying no more 
than that on account of their extreme 
displeasure with the actions of Rajiv's 
government, Hindus wish to inflict 
punishment on V.P. Singh’s National 
Front one. Mr Rajiv Gandhi must 
surely have welcomed such convo¬ 
luted logic. 

Moreover, since the coming to pow¬ 
er of the National Front government, 
the BJP has not once initiated a 
debate in Parliament or taken any 
legislative initiative on a uniform civil 
code. Mr Advani would have been on 
much stronger ground if he had tested 
the National Front government on the 
issue of a uniform civil code and 
withdrawn support on the failure of 
the Front to respond on that issue. 
Indeed, if the BJP was intent on 
toppling the National Front on a 
specific issue, it would have been 
much more prudent for it to have done 
so on the question of a uniform civil 
code 

As champion of a uniform civil 
code, Mr Advani could have claimed 
that the BJP was taking the lead on an 
issue which enhanced Indian nation 
hood and promoted national integra¬ 
tion. The issue is also in keeping with 
the needs of a modern Republic. It is 
devoid of Hindu ritualism and is 
rational in the extreme. It is religious¬ 
ly neutral, in that, it calls upon the 
Hindu as much as the Muslim to 
eschew traditional ways of life in the 






interests oi a new ‘national religion’ 
which synthesises the best from all 
religions in the lami. 

In addition, Mr Advani may well 
have secured the support of Muslim 
reformists anxious to rescue those 
among their brethren most adversely 
affected by the rigours of personal 
law. Most importantly, he would have 
had the Constitution as well as the 
views of a full bench of the Supreme 
Court in his favour. 

On Ram Janmabhoomi, Mr V.P. 
Singh was right, because he upheld the 
Constitution and the law. Sardar 
Patel’s nationalist mantle fell on V.P. 
Singh and not on L.K. Advani. C^n a 
uniform civil code, the loles may well 
have been reversed. And, Mr Advani 
would have been spared the discomfi¬ 
ture of advancing a series of tortuous 
and misconceived arguments in sup¬ 
port of his movement. 

W hatever may have been Mr 
.Advani’s compunctions in with- 
(liawmg his party s support to the 
National Frimt government, the tim¬ 
ing of his withdrawal was both ill- 


advised and unfortunate. Several cru¬ 
cial investigations, initiated bv the 
present regime, into grave offences 
committed during the earlier Congress 
rule, had made considerable headway. 

The liofors investigation was on the 
verge of discovering the actual reci¬ 
pients of the money deposited in 
Zurich in an account held by AF: 
Services, as also, the beneficiaries of a 
sixth account in Geneve. 

In the St. Kilts investigation, from 
all accounts, a cast-iron prima facie 
case had been established by the 
evidence hitherto collected and had 
implicated international arms oper¬ 
ators. luminaries of a marginal parly 
in India and at least one leading 
dissident in the Janata Dal it.self. 

A telephone-tapping scandal of 
much greater dimension than the ear¬ 
lier one involving Mr Ramakrishna 
Hegdc and implicating a more prom¬ 
inent political figure had been unear¬ 
thed by the CBI. The Supreme Court 
was disposing off an important matter 
pending before it that pertained to an | 
important issue concerning corporate ! 
morality and the accountabilitv of j 


L.K. Advani has fought shy of categorically expressing his views as to 
whether he considers It legitimate to build a temple for a Hindu deity by 
destroying a mosque. Is recourse to Babar’s vandalism permitted to 
rectify a historic wrong? Or, does Advani believe that two wrongs 
make a right? 



public financial institutions and in- 1 
volving a Bombay industnaiisi well j 
known lor his hostility to the present j 
Piime Minister. Several investigations i 
and proceedings, which had been dc- ^ 
laved owing to the granting of a stay 
by one particular bench ('f the Delhi ; 
High Court, were shortly to resume | 
since the period of stay was nearing j 
completion. 

The last election was fought on the 
issue of probity in public life; even the 
BJP was, undoubtedly, a benefici¬ 
ary—at least to some extent—of this 
issue. If V.P. Singh’s government 
fails, the nation will never know the 
truth in all these matters. Mr Advani 
and the BJP will be at least partly to 
blame if only fur the timing of their 
move. 

Indeed, the accused in all these 
investigations heing politicians and 
businessmen of enormous wealth and 
influence had earlier spared no effort 
to topple Mi V.P. Singh. All their 
attempts to cause dissention in the 
Raja'sown parly were a dismal failure. 
Ihey w'ill undoubicdiy secretly thank 
Mr Advani for his well-timed move. 
Indeed, there are persons within Mr 
-Xdvani's own party who arc sym¬ 
pathetic to these powerful offenders* 
and some of them were in the very 
forefront of the rurh yatm. In the 
ultimate analysis, the nation might 
well ponder whether Mr 1. K. Advani 
has not been the unsuspecting tool of a 
powerful lobby ot political and econo¬ 
mic offenders tor escaping from the 
clutches of the law. 

The BJP, nr vioubt. will persi.st in 
maintaining that its withdrawal from 
the National Front government was 
based on a question of principle and 
was forced upon it. The party's action ] 
on Ram Janmabhoomi has, however, 
highlighted that there exist two politic¬ 
al options for all those who profess the 
Hindu faith, depending on which 
variant of the creed one pursues. 

In its mystical, eclectic and tolerant 
form, Hinduism is a religion which 
best coexists with political liberalism, 
a constitutional democracy and w'ith 
an exciting laissez faire in thought and 
action. 

On the other hand, m its fun¬ 
damentalist manifestion. it is political¬ 
ly comparable only with a rigid totali¬ 
tarianism in which Hindu dogma must 
prevail over the law and the Constitu¬ 
tion. Bal Thackeray at least niake.s no 
bones about his contempt for demo¬ 
cracy; the BJP too would do well to 
shed its inhibitions and let the nation 
know where it really stand.s. • 
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FOCUS 


Stoiming the 
M asiiil 

Despite '‘foolproof’ security measures, kar 
sevaks/brce their way into the disputed site 


I I was something he w'as deter¬ 
mined to prevent. During the 
last fortnight, Uttar Pradesh 
chief minister Miilayam Singh 
Yadav did virtually cver\thing 
he could to prevent the Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad (VHP) from fulfilling their 
threat of starling construction of the 
Ram temple at the disputed Ram Jan- 
mabhoomi/Habn Masjid site on 30 
October. About 52 companies of 
police and paramilitary forces had 
been positioned in and arouml 
Ayodhya and closed-circuit cameras 
monitored the movement of vehicles 
and men into the temple town. With 
the unprecedented security measures, 
the state government may ha\e had 
reasons to believe that the threats that 
large numbers of kar sevaks would 
storm the Babri Masjid'Ram Jan- 
niabhoomi complex were empty. But 
as it turned out, Mulayam Singh 
Yadav—liespite his promises--failed 
to prevent the dramatic and violent 
events of 30 October. 

At around noon on 3U October, the 
stormtroopers of the VHP and its 
cohorts broke into the Babri Masjid. 
The three domes atop the mosque 
were damaged and a symbolic saffron 
cloth was wrapped around the spires 



embellishing the domes. A part of the 
outer wall ot the nunjid w<is also 
brought down. I he entire opeiation, 
executed in just 15 minutes, left every¬ 
body baffled, because the general feel¬ 
ing was that even if the VHI* demons¬ 
trated its strength on the occasion, the 
kar seva itself wouldn't be allowed at 
any cost. Even the vice-piesident of 
the V^HP, S.C. Dixit, who incidentally 
was the superintendent ol police m 
Faizabad district when the idols were 
placed in the Babri Mtisjid on the fate¬ 
ful night ot 22 Dcccinbci, IW/, and 
rose to become the diiector-general of 
police in UP, was taken aback by the 
developments. 

The mis.sion was accomplished with 
the wholehearted support of the local 
people and the open connivance ot the 
administration and the police, includ¬ 
ing the paiamilitary forces, as was 
apparent tg most onlookers The first 
focal point was the tw'o-kilornelre long 
bridge over the Saryu river, which 
connects Ayodhya with the eastern 
districts of Gonda. Deoria, Basti, 
Varanasi and Azamgarh. It was 
through this point that the majority of 
the kar stvaks were expected to enter 
Ayodhya, apart from Raun^hi on the 
Lucknow-I-aizabad road. Two com- 
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panics of paramilitary forces, includ¬ 
ing the Provincial Armed Constabul¬ 
ary (PA(') and the UP Home Guards, 
were deployed on the bridge. 

The entry of the first group of kar 
sevaks was checked at around three in 
the morning By five am, one bank of 
the Saryu river was already lined with 
sadhm and others, who had come for 
iheir morning dip in defiance of the 
curfew. As they raised slogans in 
favour of the Ram Mandir and against 
V.P. vSingh and Mulayam Singh 
Yadav, they were spontaneously 
joined by the drivers of the state trans¬ 
port buses waiting on the bridge to 
lake the arrested kar sevaks away. At 
around this time, nearly 15,00() kar 
sevaks, led by young boys and girls in 
jeans, pullovers and rucksacks who 













appeared more like trckkers, bargeii 
through the security cordon on to the 
bridge. The forces retreated initially, 
and let the first batch of a hundred 
inside. The cops took up positions 
once again, and after some initial 
hesitation, resorted to a mild lathi- 
charge. But a second group (.>f people 
managed to storm in. They were oldci 
people, carrying suitcases and tiffin 
carriers, and many of them slumped 
half-way through the bridge in sheer 
exhaustion. Most of them were pil¬ 
grims who had come for the ritualistic 
parikrama that precedes the Karthik 
Purnima festival held m Ayodhya at 
this time of the year. I’o circumvent 
the order of the Allahabad ^^igh Court 
not to ban the parikrama'iw spite of the 
VHP’s programme, the government 


FAILED EFFORTS 


(Above) Mulayam 
Singh Yadav; (left) 
liaratnilftary forces 
patrol the disputed 
atte 


had imposed indefinite curfew in 
Ayodhya. But since AIR and Door- 
darshan bulletins insisted that the 
parikrama was on, these pilgrims, 
many of who have even come from 
faraway places like Jammu and Bha- 
tinda, took the risk of entering 
Ayodhya. 

Of course, the pilgrims who man¬ 
aged to sneak in were openly sym¬ 
pathetic to the VHP cause. Said 
Shyama Handoo, a 45-year-old lady 
from Jammu, “I had to leave my 
home, my comforts in Srinagar after 
my daughters were assaulted by ex¬ 
tremists. My house was looted and so 
many of my relatives we e killed. 
When I was sent to a transit camp in 
Jammu, I was sure that I was being 
punished by Ram for my sms. That is 
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THE SHOWDOWN 


(From far Ml) 
PoNeaman kaop vigS 
In Ay0dhya;a 
maviaion camani 
monHora paopla and 
vaMda movanwnta; 
and* poNcaman 
raaartingtaa 
latM-chaiyata 
diaparaanr aavaira 
anSOOctabar 


why I have come to atone foi them by I 
doing the parikrama. But this govern- i 
menl is not giving me a chance to do | 
that even. But if I have to die Td j 
rather face bullets from Hindus than | 
Muslims.” Prabhakar Bhumkar. a | 
Shiv Sainik from Bombay who walks : 
on crutches, trudged all of kms j 
from Gonda to Ayodhya. i am half I 
gone, but I will lay down my life at I 
Ram’s feet and show the world how 
Hindus are being repressed by their 
own community,” he said. Ihe cops 
on duty dropped guard and started 
hanging around the people as they 
narrated their tales. ""Harami ka an- 
iaad (son of a bastard), this Mulayam 
Singh, making us arrest these people,” I 
muttered one UP home guard to 
another. A fiery young kar ^evuk from 
Thane called upon the cops ti- join 
them. His rhcK'.nc had an instant 
effect on a PAC top who shouted, "Jai 
Shri Ram'\ hive other cops joined 
him, and they all went to the river 
bank w'ith brass pots to tctch water for 
the arrested persons. The women con¬ 
stables fell at the ladies' tect and plea¬ 
ded with them to court arrest .The cops 
summoned the sadhus to the riverside 
to cJandestinelv escort the older men 
to the temple and edablc them to join 
the kar stvaks. ‘Arrests? It is all one 
big farce. Wc don’t have enough jails 
to hoiLse them. We'll lake them to the | 
outskirts of Ayodhsa and then teJl i 
them to escape through the jungles,” j 
said a CRPF personnel A BSF com¬ 
mandant, stationed outside the dis¬ 
puted site, later confirmed that the 
cops were only following the instruc¬ 
tions that had boon issued by the dis¬ 
trict heads: that a lathi-chargc should 
be the ultimate rc.soit, and that in the 
e^erlt of having to fire, the crowds 
should be given entnigh time to dis¬ 
perse to a distance ot at least two kms. 

In the meantime, Paizabad, a town 
that has generally never reacted 
violently to happenings in Ayodhya, 
woke up to the incident in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Virtually deserted the day 
before, people were out on the streets 
on 30 (October once the bulk of the 
police force was despatched to 
Ayodhya to tackle the alarming situa¬ 
tion. They stopped press cars to assure 
journalists that they w'oiild be present 
at the site for kar seva. According to 
Shri Krishna Singh, the editor of Hum 
Aap, there were two reasons for the 
popular ebullience. “When the canopy 
covering the shilanyas site was dis¬ 
mantled on the orders of the adminis- 
I tration on the night of 23 October. I 
i there was a lot of resentment among | 





the people. Even events like Advani's 
arrest didn’t have the kind of emotion¬ 
al impact as this. Secondly, the curfew 
and the repressive kind of security 
arrangements strained people's 
nerves. They are not used to these 
things here. The last straw was the 
unofficial ban on the parikrama. " Said 
Swami Hariyacharji of Shree 
Haridhan Gopa! Ntandir in Ayodhya, 
“The indirect ban was a direct hit on 
Hinduism because this parikrama has 
been going on from Vedic times. Even 
sadhus who had nothing to do with the 
VHP were nabbed by the police. This 
has turned the tide in favour of the 
VHP.” 

The first encounter between the kar 
sevaks and the forces took place be¬ 
fore the crossing leading to one of 
Ayodhya’s biggest temples, Hanuman 
Gaddi, mear the Anand Bhavan tem¬ 
ple, When the people began throwing 
bricks and stones, the cops first retre¬ 
ated then burst tear gas shells. And 
the first security ring crumbled when a 
state transport bus, carrying about 150 


relevant steps issued to the security 
forces stationed on this particular 
route? The last barrier, leading to the 
temple, crumbled down effortlessly, 
and the kar sevaks marched into the 
masjid through every available nook 
and corner. This lot mainly comprised 
sadhus from Ayodhya who were thor¬ 
oughly familiar w ith the topography of 
the site. 

I nside the masjid there was an ex¬ 
change of stones between the kar 
sevaks and the police. Even the Indo- 
Tibetan Border Force, which was 
positioned around the shrine and was 
known for its “non-partisan” creden¬ 
tials. shied away. Soon, the kar sevaks 
took over the area. Meanwhile, 5,(XX) 
more kar sevaks, who'd been slopped 
at the Anand Bhavan temple crossing, 
broke through the security ring, and 
stormed their way to the site. None of 
them were armed, though some were 
carrying crowbars and pickaxes. 

Nritya Gopal Das, vice-president of 
the Ram Janmabhoomi Nlukti Yagan 


Dixit, who called an impromptu 
press conference inside the site, de¬ 
manded that the government apolo¬ 
gise to Hindus for causing “untold suf¬ 
fering” to the community by its “rep¬ 
ressive measures”. He said, “We will 
never forgive George Fernandes for 
cancelling so many trains coming into 
UP.” He added that the episode was a 
“demonstration of people's power and 
not mob rule.” When asked how he 
and Ashok Singhal had managed to 
hoodwink the police and enter 
Ayodhya, Dixit merely said, “If I dis¬ 
close the scheme, a lot of senior gov¬ 
ernment officials, who are good 
friends of mine, will be in trouble.” It 
is reliably learnt that Dixit and Singhal 
had travelled with the editor of a Hin¬ 
di daily from Lucknow, whose links 
with the RSS are well-known, on press 
passes. The kar sevaks remained in 
and around the site because Singhal 
had instructed them to besiege the 
place for two days, after which he said 
a further strategy would be chalked 
out. Although the administration 
made out that Ayodhya had been sea¬ 
led and handed over to the army, all 
that really happened was the force 
staging a flag-march through the town. 

In retrospect, the writing on the 
wall was clear on 28 October when the 
state police refused to fire on some 
30.000 kar sevaks who had stormed 
into UP from across the MP border. 
Instead, the cops reportedly showered 
rose petals on them. Even before this, 
kar sevaks Sunday had interviewed in 
and around Ayodhya said their entry 
was possible only with the help of the 
police. And many constables candidly 
admitted that they would not attack 
devotees of Ram even if this meant 
losing their jobs. Yadav was fighting a 
losing battle from the start. As a 
senior police official said ruefully: “In 
such a surcharged atmosphere, our 
men can only play a very limited role.” 

The Hindu citizens of Faizabad and 
Ayodhya celebrated on the night of 
the 30th by lighting crackers and illu¬ 
minating their homes. Large numbers 
of people gathered outside the civil 
hospital in Faizabad to donate blood 
to those injured in the lathi-charges 
and the Tiring. As for the Muslims, not 
a soul ventured out and the curfew 
hung like a pall of doom over the areas 
in which the community lives. With 
the VHP determined to continue kar 
seva and the threat of further marches 
on the mandirlmasjid complex, 
Ayodhya promises to be in the grip of 
tension for a long while. • 



sadhus and other kar sevaks, crashed 
through an iron railing manned by a 
posse of cops. Baffled onlookers 
watched the bus storming its way to 
the site, even as the police belatedly 
tried to stop it. It was later learnt that 
this bus, which had been brought to 
arrest activists who had converged 
outside the Ashrafi Bhavan temple, 
some five or six kms away, was literal¬ 
ly hijacked by VHP volunteers, the 
driver thrown out, and one of th^m, 
who knew driving, sped away vntft it. 
The entire security, which was de¬ 
clared as “foolproof,” was reduced to 
a farce because with eleven close cir¬ 
cuit TV cameras installed all over this 
town, the police heads were obviously 
aware of every single vehicle’s move¬ 
ment. Why weren't orders to take the 


ALL IN VAIN 


personnal bursts tear 
gas shsN to keep Iwr 
sovaks away from the 


Samiti, and Ashok Singhal, general 
secretary of the VHP, were among 
those who had squatted at the Anand 
Bhavan crossing. Singhal was re¬ 
portedly mildly injured in a lathi- 
charge. 

Finally, at noon the deed was done. 
Presspersons, who had assembled 
atop a house adjacent to the shrine, 
had a vantage view of the sadhus 
clambering up the shrine, shouting 
slogans and systematically breaking 
down the domes wth crowbars and 
axes. Not a single policeman was in 
sight. Bv this time, the administration 
had washed its hands of the show and 
begged Dixit to come immediately to 
the site and “control,” his men. Dixit 
reportedly said it was too “late” and 
instead o^ered prayers at the shrine. 
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Quiet confidence 


The BJP may go it alone in the event of a snap poll 


espitc the arrest of prom¬ 
inent BJP leaders and 
thousands of kar seyaks 
as they march towards 
Ayodhya, an air of quiet 
confidence pervades the Bharatiya 
Janata Party’s (BJP) national head- 
‘quarters on New Delhi’s Ashoka i 
Koad. The sense of frustration over • 
the stalling of Advani'.: rath yatra has 
turned into an angry resolve to combat 
the party’s new opponent—Prime 
Minister V.P. Singh. Here, in the 
refurbished party headquarters, a 
gameplan is being meticulously work¬ 
ed out—not just to decide what the 
party wiU do on 30 October andthe 
crucial week that follows, but also how 
it will face the mid-term poll that 
seems imminent. 

Party members point out that the 
decision to withdraw support to the 
government was neither sudden nor 
unilateral. “We had given a clear 
warning to the government that if 
Advaniji was arrested, and if the kar 
seva at Ayodhya was not allowed, we 
would be constrained to withdraw 
support,” says BJP Parliamentary Par¬ 
ty leader,Atal Behari Vajpayee. “As 
early as 1988, the party's national 
executive committee had decided in 
Palampur that the temple must be 
constructed.” affirms party vice- 
president Sunder Singh Bhandari. 
“There has never been any ambiguity 
about the party’s stand, every word 
has been crystal-clear,” adds Dr J.K. 
Jain, an active BJP parliamentarian 
who shared Advani's rath during its 
Delhi sojourn. “Our decision to with¬ 
draw support was not impulsive. The 
Janata Dal was not kept in the dark, 
nor were our plans ambiguous at any 
stage,” he adds. Jain explains that 
while the Vishwa Hindu Parishad< 
(VHP), the more militant affiliate of 
the BJP, had earlier scheduled the 
building of the Ram temple in Febru¬ 
ary, it was only at the Prime Minister’s 
behest that the programme was defer¬ 
red by four months. “There is no 
evidence that the PM devoted even 
four seconds of thought in those four 
months to the issue,” fumes Jain. 

T he BJP’s decision to withdraw 
support to the National Front may 
have precipitated the worst politicsd 


crisis for a ruling party in recent years, 
but what does it mean for the BJP 
itself? According to a senior member 
of the Cabinet, the BJP leadership was 
strongly divided against the move. 
Vajpayee, long considered to be a 
moderate in right-wing politics, re- 
potedly warned his party workers that 
the decision could lead to a situation 
where the party’s strengh in the House 
might fall from 86 to eight. 

Whatever be the differences within 
the party, the BJP is adept at project¬ 
ing a cohesive image of itself to the 


s(l), communist partieL, or the Janata 
Dal led by Mr V.P. Singh. We will see 
that V.P. Singh is voted out.” 

Does that mean that the BJP is 
prepared to enter into an alliance with 
the Janata Dal, if there is a change in 
the leadership? “This is a hypothetical 
question,” retorts Jain. “For the BJP, 
it is not the person but the policies 
that matter. If another leader takes a 
sensible course,we are not averse to 
changing our stand.” Even Vajpayee, 
who has openly called for a mid-term 
poll, admits that he has done so only 









{ Valpayee addressing a press conference: Long considered to be a moderate 
1 in right-wing politics, he reportedly told his partymen that the decision to 
I withdraw support could bring down the BJP’s strength in the House. 

I But now he oromises a big deal 


outside world. But has it overplayed 
its hand? Unless the political scenario 
changes drastically—and it well 
could—the BJP will not risk taking on 
strange bedfellows this time. In all 
probability, it will go to the polls 
alone. “The day we embarked on the 
rath yatra, we had an inkling that the 
consequential result would be mid¬ 
term elections,” states Bhandari. 
“And the party is prepared for it.” 
Adds party general secretary J.P. 
Mathur: “The BJP and the Janata Dal 
have gone too far apart to come 
together again. It is very possible that 
we will go it alone; we will not enter 
into an adjustment with the Congres¬ 


because there seems no other way to 
resolve the present crisis. 

The BJP is confident that it will be 
able to project itself as the only 
alternative to both the Congress(I) 
and the Janata Dal. “Unlike other 
political parties, we are quite modest 
while making public assertions,” 
claims J.K. Jain. “But 1 would not 
surprised if in the next election, Adva¬ 
ni ^comes the Prime Minister of this 
country.” 

While most BJP leaders are quick to 
declare that they have no tear of 
triangular contests others admit that it 
may not be smooth sailing. While both 
the Congress(l) and the Janata Dal 
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ABIPIaader 
•ayt, ‘*Th9 yatn's 
{ sword-wielding 
hoodlums are no 
iass dangerous 
than the Kashmiri 
youth shouting for 


i . 




are “tested failures”, the BJP still has 
a chance, as it has never been in 
power. Even though “bad memories” 
of the Congress(I) rule persist, the 
party still commands a stable image to 
its advantage. On the other hand, the 
Janata Dal’s dismal performance is 
Glanced by the formidable caste com- 
Dination it has worked out by 
virtue of the Mandal report. The 
WP’s strength Ues in its “firm and 
forthnght leadership,” but this advan- I 


I tage is somewhat negated by the 
antipathy the Muslims have towards 
the party. “It all depends on who 
pi^es whom to dedde,” says a senior 
BJP worker. “Certainly, there is a 
mass mobilisation on the nundir issue 
all over the country. That, and the 
repreaive measures being used in 
Uttar Pradesh and Bihar will bring our 

factor*^^***’ the caste 

The biggest challenge facing the 


WHoiiieiite of solitiidA 

How Advani spends his days in confinement 

i midst hectic nackituit »« tUmu t' r _ s _. 


t ir *T’ . “*““*^™*”*^ time by watchiiig tdw&ito “He 

to Massal to^r thSt 


vas ai me 

Wrtwgs^.guest house ill Massan- 
|t»e, Bihar. 

P<rfitk».“ says 
we were coaemned ah- 
; . h^th." Moreover, she and 
husliand Katiash Weren't 
J&f* “We spokeih 

.v«®®to whoever we had sometMng 
jpewdoal to thscuss,” the Thachmis 
• Say, 

The drama of Advani's arrest 
w«. quite chaotic, says Pratibha. 

, gw example, the district magis- 
irate was asked to make arrange- 
m^ m Massanjore a few hours 
*^i.**^f**’ “^*re was no 


to air meir views,” Pratibba says. 

"•to bis imjor ai^hmsion k 

*»«<her he will be allowed to 
att^ the special session of the 
Lok Sabha on 7 November.’* 
j Apm firom pondering over bis 
immWiate future, AdVahi has. 
found tim to catch up on his read- 

iBjl- Evidendy his took 

wth her two noveb by Sraney Sbei- 
d<m as well as some chocolates. 
Ife refused the VCR; though he is 
Wte a video addict. He enjoys 

das^ and larfitical movies/saw 
the dutiful dai^ter,“Of cpiiwe ^ 
K toso s^um overtiitm:” - : 


■^"ahhoSS, Advw^’&ra ^ 1 ^ 


^;ac?iaw-r^hfe CM who badSId 
Ihe Prime Minister 
count’s 
.***!‘*ratqd pnsoAer. “Ifot 

«^*y; fcafl,” SIQW Eta-: 


to 1 eaire,l^ilart ttum^ 
jadaglaw^reaks, PraflWiahumea 
to de^ the imss. He^ hhshiM 
w good omen,” he 
o^uervet. And we all hofie.R »-• 
toe <it>uflhry..a , 


W 2.^*^ “ ?“* “ wthin its ranks but 
11 It ^ convincing the electorate 
M mat It offers more than a Hindu 
II theocratic state. Already, large adver- 
lH • tisements have begun to appear in the 
a press, explaining the party's stand, 
n and underlining the present govem- 
i njent’s failure to deliver the goods. 
■ Overnight, the BJP catenword, “Hin- 

|Hi dutva", has been replaced by the more 

Jl ?PP 5 *hng, but ambiguous, “national- 
af ism . “What does secularism mean?” 

" Sis* goes on to say, 

c WP is deeply distressed at the 

s disinformation campaign charging it of 
> (sic) inciting communal passions. ” 

[ leaders refuse to admit 

« that they arc abetting the rise of 
religious fanaticism that surfaced dur- 
: *".8 ,to? yatra. “The yatra's sword- 

wielding hoodlums were no less 
dangerous than the Kashmiri youth 
shouting for azaadi," admits a senior 
political leader. Yet, the party be¬ 
lieves “the rath yatra gave a healing 
touch to an emotionally disturbed 
s^ety.” It claims that “the fact that 
there were no incidents of violence 
along the way is proof of the binding 
force of Hinduism and its mesr-ace of 
unity.” ® 

The BJP ledership is overwhelmed 
I by the response to the Bharat Bandh 
which the party called following Adva¬ 
ni s arrest. But the success of the 
bandh may well have been due to fear 
rather than the BJP’s popularity. “The 
BJP cadre in most of the states where 
® success (like in 
Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka) has 
never been enough to terrify the 
people, like the Naxals and the 
wmmunists,” argifes a party leader. 
Given the political atmosphere in 
most states, much will depend on 
whether the BJP can provide the right 
political leadership, put up acceptable 
candidates and create an effective 
infrastructre for the elections. “In our 
case, the cadre is the basic strength 
not caste,” declares a party worker! 

He claims that during the past one 
month, the chief ministers of UP and 
Bihar, because of their repressive 
measures, have helped bring the peo¬ 
ple close to the party. 

But being the cadre-based, disd- 
plincd party it is, the BJP may well 
take the electoral drubbing that poli- 
bcal pundits forecast for it in its stride. 

At the moment, however, the party 
exudes confidene, knowing that its 
^dre-strength is growing by the hour, 
fuelled by the dangerous passions of 
majority communalism. • 
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Suicide fever 

What led so many students to bum themselves in protest 
against the Mandal report? 


O utside the burns ward of 
Safdarjung Hospital, sit 
groups of parents huddled 
together, patiently waiting 
for some news of their 
children, all of whom had torched 
themselves in protest against the gov¬ 
ernment's decision to implement the 
recommendations of the Mandal 
Commission. A mute testimony to the 
mindless, anti-Mandal frenzy that is 
currently sweeping north India. 

So far, an astounding 160 people 
have attempted to commit suicide in 
north India between 19 September to 
16 October. All of them were below 
the age of 25, and most of them were 
students who were expressing iheir 
anger at the, government’s policy of 
reservation. What’s more shocking is 
that nearly all the desperados chose to 
set themselves on fire in full public 
view. 

In Delhi itself, there have been 17 
self-immolation attempts in just 26 
days. Seven of them died: a toll that 
will undoubtedly go higher as more 
and more students find themselves 
drawn into an agitation that has cap¬ 
tured the imagination of the people, 
an issue that makes headlines in news¬ 
papers almost every day. 

The ^'suicide fever”, as it came to be 
popularly known, struck every 
corner of north India— 
from the remote hamlets 
to the big towns, from 
Hoshiarpur in Punjab 
and Jaunpur in Uttar 
Pradesh to the capital 
cities of Patna and Luck¬ 
now. And, in almost all 
the cases the victims 
came from lower middle 
class families, were 
studying in government 
I schools and district col- 
I leges or were unem¬ 
ployed . and desperate 
for a job. 

Even elitist Delhi was 
hit by the anti-Mandal 
wave. But while presti¬ 
gious colleges in posh 
areas like St Stephen's, 



RejMvQoswamllii hoepltel 

Hindu and Miranda took 
the lead in organising demonstrations, 
those who resorted to the extreme act 
were mostly products of either govern¬ 
ment schools in lower middle class 
colonies or of what is known /s the 
“lower rung of colleges”—like De- 
shbandhu and Dayal Singh College. 

Monica Chadha, a 19-year-old 
class XU student of a government 
school, set herself aflame in her one- 
room home in Greater Kailash when 
her parents and four sisters were 

Studmls divgawayoMof IMr 



attending an anti-Mandal meeting in 
the neighbourhood. Surinder 
Chauhan, a 24-year-old part-time stu¬ 
dent in Dayal Singh College, burnt 
himself to death in front of dozens of 
eye-witnesses outside his home in 
Kidwai Nagar. Chetan Gautam, a 
14-ycar-old student of a government 
school in Shakarpur, a congested col¬ 
ony in East Delhi, succumbed to his 
burn injuries in hospital. The list could 
go on. 

“It is students from this category— 
middle class—who feel the psycholo¬ 
gical impact of such a movement 
They are the street-fighters while the 
others are theoreticians. 1 will change 
my entire perspective on the issue the 
day a student from St Stephen's or 
Hindu feels compelled to commit 
suicide in such a heinous way.'* said 
Ashish Nandy, fellow at the Centre 
for the Study of Developing Societies. 
He added, “The issues involved arc 
larger than the Mandal Commission. 
There is a sense of frustration and 
anger at the system, a feeling that the 
system has given them the false hope 
that education will give them better 
jobs.” Elaborated eminent sociologist 
Veena Das of the Delhi School of 
Sociology, “There is a tremendous 
sense of betrayal by the state, even 
though the students have probably not 
calculated how many 
jobs and promotions the 
Mandal Commission 
would mean. This kind 
of a desperate action 
will, therefore, not take 
place amongst the really 
poor or the elite.’’ 

I t all began on 19 
September when Ra- 
jeev Goswami, a third 
year student of De- 
shbandhu College, set 
himself ablaze in front 
of a crowd which in¬ 
cluded reporters and 
policemen. That was the 
beginning: what fol¬ 
lowed was a spate of 
attempted self- 
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immolations in the capital and else- 
where. And while some preferred to 
display their emotions in public, 
others burnt themselves (o death 
quietly. 

In all the cases, the students left 
behind suicide notes, some of which 
make interesting reading. Many even 
bordered on the melodramatic: like 
Surindcr Chuuhan's passionate appeal 
in hospital: "Agar mujhe pani mil 
jaaye to mein Mandal ayog ke khilaf 
bolna chahta boon (I want a glass of 
water to speak against the Mandal 
Commission).*' Some were vitriolic— 
like Sushil Kumar, a class X student of 
a government school in Pipli, who 
wrote: "Aur in sab ka zimmedar, tii 
hai VP tu (You are the only one 
responsible for this mess, VP).” 

Others were aware that they were 
not doing the right thing. Sandeep 
Sharma, a student from Jammu who 
died instanteneously, wrote in his 
parting note: “Self-immolation is not 
good but I am doing this to inspire 
others,” As Vecna Das put it, ‘ Every 
movement looks for its martyrs and 
some people—in this case, middle 
class students--arc forced to become 
martyrs.” Added Brinda Karat of the 


FOCUS 


Janwadi Mahila Samiti, “These chil¬ 
dren have actually become martyrs of 
their struggle. And ironically, this is 
precisely what has also negated their 
struggle.” 

B rinda Karat is not entirely wrong. 

Since Rajeev Goswami's attemp¬ 
ted suicide, protests and demonstra¬ 
tions against the Mandal report have 
virtually stopped. Public attention 
now centres around the victims, many 
of whom are battling for life in hospit¬ 
als and nursing homes. The AlIMS- 
Safdarjung crossing in Delhi has been 
renamed Qurbani Chowk and stu¬ 
dents have even put up a board with 
the names of those who have commit¬ 
ted suicide in protest against Mandal. 
The result is that the focus of the 
agitation has been completely lost. 
T^e spontaneous outburst of anger 
has given way to the glorification of 
self-immolation. 

For most women's organisations, 
the episode is reminiscent of the sati 
incident. Said Karat. “It is the same 
kind of glorification. In sati, a woman 
is made to feel guilty for not dying. 
This is the same thing. You are creat¬ 
ing an atmosphere where this kind of 


ghastly act is being glorified. And, 
cvpn sati at one level is voluntary,isn't 
it?” 

A nd everybody associated with the 
Mandal stir .seems to have contri¬ 
buted to what Karat termed as “creat¬ 
ing a conducive atmosphere for im¬ 
molation”. Even the parents. Take 
this incident. A family from Ludhiana 
came rushing to the Safdarjung Hos¬ 
pital, asking where Rajeev Goswami's 
father was. “We want to pay our re¬ 
spects to him,” said the woman. And 
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Since Rajeev 
Goswamra 
attemptad suicide, 
the spontaneous 
outburst off anger 
against the Mandal 
report has given 
way to the 
glorifficatlonoff 
selff-immolation 


after they traced Madan Lai Goswa- 
mi, a clerk in the postal department, 
he was showered with praises. Watch¬ 
ing on was K. Chadha, whose 19-year- 
old daughter Monica was also admit¬ 
ted with 90 per cent burns. The con¬ 
versation now turned to glorifying the 
acts of their children. Monica’s father 
even agreed to a student's suggestion 
that there should be a “rose garden” 
outside the burns ward of the hospital 
in rhe memory of everybody who has 
committed self-immolation. “We have 
only one request. That you take the 


first plant and get sister Monica to 
touch it,” said the enthusiastic student 
and her father nodded in approval 
saying, “It’s always a good idea to 
plant trees.” “There is something de¬ 
finitely wrong when a student takes a 
photograph of a person burning rather 
than rescue him,” said Nandy, refer¬ 
ring to the pictures published in the 
media of Rajeev Goswami in flames 
surrounded by his fellow-students. 
“All the teachers and students are re¬ 
sponsible for Rajeev’s plight,” Nandy 
added. Das was even more critical. 


“After all, let us not forget that burn¬ 
ing has been used in Delhi for murder 
ever since 1984. It is not new.” 

While north India is still reeling 
under the impact of an agitation that 
has already taken many lives and 
which shows no signs of abating, inst¬ 
ances of violence have increased since } 
the immolation deaths. The students 
have become aggressive, venting their 
fiiry on everyone. Shukla, who has 
been pasting posters in the capital for 
the last 25 years, was beaten up by 
students who threatened to kill him 
the next time he was seen with a pro- 
Mandal poster. “They even broke my 
cycle. I have never seen anything like 
this,” said a shaken Shukla. 

Many people feel that such inci¬ 
dents are only an expression of the 
frustration that has already set in 
amongst the agitators. And it's only 
natural. For, the anti-Mandal stir to¬ 
day has lost its relevance and direc¬ 
tion. The focus of attention now is no 
longer on the controversial jecom- 
mendation of the Mandal Commis¬ 
sion, but the scores of youths battling 
for life in the hospitals throughout the 
country. • 
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M.S. SubboWcsIiiiii (tMoiNl fram ••N): Integra 


Sweet music 

j The news 

' would, 

perhaps, have made a 
bigger splash if the Con- 
gress(I) had been in 
power. But that didn’t 
detract from the fact that 
eminent Carnatic vocal¬ 
ist M.S. Subbulakshmi 
was a deserving rece- 
pient of the Indira Gan¬ 
dhi Award for National 
Integration, instituted 
by the Congress in its 
centenary year (1985). 

Former external 
affairs minister P. V. 
Narasimha Rao, chair¬ 
man of the advisory 
committee, announced 


that the award would be 
given to the singer in 
recognition of her out¬ 
standing work in prom¬ 


oting national integra¬ 
tion and understanding. 

And that Congress 
president Rajiv Gandhi 


would do the honours by 
her on 31 October, Mrs 
Gandhi’s death 
anniversary. 


The MACE OF LORD HANUMAN 


He is either 
the eternal 
optimist or a glutton for 
punishment. For, after 
all the problems about 
the historical authentic¬ 
ity or otherwise of Tipu 
Sultan, Sanjay Khan 
plans to make yet more 
serials for Doordarshan. 

While Akbar-i-Azam 
is still in the concep- 


Sanlqr Khan: ghiHon for 

- 

piinwiiiwiii i 



tualisation stage, the 
script for Jai Hanuman is 
already in the works. 
And if Khan has his way, 
the 26-part serial, with 
4S-minute episodes, will 
be ready in a year’s time, 
with special effects by 
the San Francisco-based 
Industrial Light and 
Magic Company, which 
has worked on Steven 
Spielberg’s blockbus¬ 
ters. 

Says Khan: “Hanu¬ 
man is a child’s de¬ 
light. He is the Indian 
Superman bom centur¬ 
ies before the American 
Superman. The serial 
will narrate the Hanu¬ 
man lore before he be¬ 
came a bhakt of Ram. 
The search is on for a 
newcomer in his early 
'20s—someone who is 
, 6'1" withia 44* chest and 
large expressive eyes.” 

Yes, thank goodness, 
that does rule out Sanjay 
Khan* 




Sun! Dutt: strategic rotawol 


Fighting fit 

llllllllllllllll Sometimes 
HHHH discretions 
the better part of valour. 
Ask Sunil Dutt, Con- 
gress(I) MP from Bom¬ 
bay North-west. 

During the Shiv Sena- 
sponsored hondh in 
Bombay on 24 October, 
Dutt decided to tour his 
constituency to get first¬ 


hand information about 
the law and order situa¬ 
tion. 

Things didn’t seem 
too good, when the MP 
saw two youngsters on a 
scooter being pushed 
around by supporters of 
the bandh. Dutt im¬ 
mediately rushed to the 
rescue of the duo. 

Only to become the 
target of the crowd him¬ 
self. Shifting their atten¬ 
tions to the former film 
star, the people began 
throwing their fists 
around. Dutt managed 
to evade most of the 
blows, but one of them 
found its target: the 
member’s lip, which be¬ 
gan bleeding profusely. 
'The window panes of his 
car were smashed by the 
mob, which was by now 
in a real frenzy. 

Dutt hurriedly with¬ 
drew from the scene, he 
says, to prevent further 
deterioration of the law 
and order situation. 

And lived to fight 
another day. 
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French 

WINTER 


It’s going to 
be a French 
winter for Indo-Anglian 
writer Upamanyu Chat¬ 
ter jee. For, the author 
of An English August 
will be married to a 
Paris-based student of 
political science, Anne 
Vaugier, this Noveuiber. 

The couple met in De¬ 
lhi, where the lady was 
studying Hindi, and it 
didn’t take long for true 
love to blossom. The 
marriage will be a simple 
registration ceremony, 
after which Chatterjee 
will go back to his duties 
as an IAS officer. 





Upamaiiyu Chattorfe*: 
iiiMitaa*..,aiMl a MW noval 

But, obviously, 
courtship cares haven’t 
kept Chatterjee from 
working on his next 
book. Tliough, in the 
best traditions of the 
bureaucracy, he is very 
tight-lipped about the 
work. “It’s about life,” 
he says cryptically. 
Adding somewhat mys¬ 
teriously that the pro¬ 
tagonist is someone who 
goes through a series of 
bizarre experiences be¬ 
fore being set free. 

And no, Aime doesn’t 
feature. 



Arif Mohammad KhaiK owiM out? 


LiAR! 


National 
Front minis¬ 
ters continue to have 
rotten luck on Khula 
Manch. The latest victim 
is Arif Mohammad 
Khan, Union minister 
for civil aviation. 

Questioned on the 
evacuation of Gulf Indi¬ 
ans, Khan had replied 
that ''not a single paisa 
was charged from a sing¬ 


le evacuee by the airlines 
(Air India)”. 

Not quite, retorted 
C.L. Anto, coordinator 
of the United Action 
Committee for Kuwait 
Evacuees. Said Anto: ‘T 
would categorically state 
that at least 5,0(X) eva¬ 
cuees paid for their pas¬ 
sage after selling their 
valuables which they 
managed to retrieve 
while fleeing 
Kuwait. 

Those who had no 
means of raising funds 
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NIKHIL BHATTACHAHYA 


DRIVE 


The com¬ 
eback man 
of Indian cricket is back 
in the news. No, he 
hasn’t made it to the 
Test team yet again. 
This time, it’s a cricket 
coaching video—in Hin¬ 
di no less—which has 
done the trick. 

Titled Cricket With 
Mohinder Amamath, 
the video depicts how 
one can best improve 
one’s skills at batting, 
bowling, fielding and 
wicket-keeping, with de 
moDstrations by such 
stalwarts as Sunil Gavas 





mum 


for their passage were 
forced to sign bonds.” 

While countries such 
as Bangladesh and 
Pakistan evacuated their 
citizens free of cost, 
Anto continued. Air In¬ 
dia fleeced Indians by 
charging them Rs 9.036 
for their passage. 

The conclusion; Arif 
Mohammad should 
apologise to the Indian 
people for lying on tele¬ 
vision. 

Preferably on prime 
time. 


kar, Kapil Dev, Ravi 
Shastri, Mohammad 
Azharuddin. Syed Kir- 
mani and, of course, 
Mohinder himself. 

The project took two 
years to complete and, 
says Amarnath, “re¬ 
quired plenty of skill, 
patience and months and 
months of editing. It has 
also been a very costly 
venture both in terms of 
time and money.” 

But this doesn’t mean 
that Amarnath’s cricket¬ 
ing ambitions are dead. 
He hopes to make it to 
the Indian team again as 
it “isn’t too difftcult ”. 

So what if he's on the 
wrong side of 30? • 
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WASHOUT! 


The double-wicket Pepsi tournament was a disaster 


The prize money—a 
whopping £12,000 for 
the winning pair— 
was by no means un¬ 
attractive. The lineup 
of players, too, was 
impressive“-De- 
smond Haynes, Mal¬ 
colm Marshall, CJor¬ 
don Greenidge and 
Carl Hooper from 
the West Indies, Im¬ 
ran Khan and 
Mudassar Nazar 
from Pakistan, Richard Hadlee and 
Lance Cairns from New Zealand, and 
from India there was the redoubtable 
pairs of Kapil Dev and Sachin Tendul¬ 
kar, and Ravi Shastri and Azhanid- 
din. The media hype that preceeded 
the double-wicket cricket tournament 
promi.sed fans country-wide that “it 
would be a once in a lifetime show”. 
But what started with a bang ended in 
a whimper—leaving the organisers. 
Procam, and its sponsors, Pepsi, deep 
in the red. 

First, rains played ! 
havoc with the touma- — 
ment—the competition 
was scheduled to be held 
over two days—12 and 
13 October—at Bom- 
bay’s Wankhede Sta- 
dium. But a nagging 
downpour on Saturday 
the 13th forced the orga- 
nisers to postpone the 
second—and the most 
exciting—leg of the 
game to Sunday. Imran 
Khan and Richard Had- pl^illll^P 
lee walked off, pleading [ ^ 
prior engagements else- JjL 

where. But more impor- hjA ; j||| 
tant was the fact that Wmf ' 
though most of the 
world’s leading cricke- HBlIlH 
ters had assembled at 
Bombay, the idea of a 
double-wicket tourna- 
ment just didn’t enthuse 
the spectators. On both 
the days, hardly 4,000 
fans turned out at the 
44,000 capacity stadium 
to watch the proceed- 
ings, which was 
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a lacklustre affair in the 
absence of the crucial competitive 
edge. And when Kapil Dev and 
Sachin Tendulkar lifted the Pepsi tro¬ 
phy, there were hardly l,(KKj specta¬ 
tors to cheer them. 

“Well there are ups and downs in 
life. The rains made this a definite 
downer” said Anil Singh, director of 
Procam Inc. But Anil had spared no 
efforts to make the tournament a 
grand success. And he was not lacking 
in exprience either. Anil—who is a 
tennis ace himself—and his brother 
Vivek Singh have been organising in¬ 
ternational tennis competitions in the 
country. They first thought of staging 
the double-wicket tournament more 
than a year back and began looking 
for a sponsor. “Initially 1 approached 
Reliance,” recalled Anil Singh, “but 
they had foreign exchange problems. 
So I began looking for a multinational 
concern. 1 got in touch with Pepsi and 
they accepted my proposal.” 

The hunt for a sponsor over, Anil 
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Singh got on the job of contacting the 
players. And with the help of his 
friend Ravi Shastn, Anil was able to 
rope in the best players of the world. 
He even got Doordarshan to telecast 
the event live for two days. But as luck 
would have it, the idea flopfwd badly. 
Today, Anil is a disappointed man, 
but he is not disheartened: “Sure we 
lost money but that docs not mean it 
did not work because the idea was a 
gimmick. It was not serious cricket.” 

But most of those who watched the 
cricketers in action felt otherwise. 
Former Indian cricket captain Ajit 
Wadekar said: “Double-wicket may 
be another form of innovative cricket, 
but 1 don’t think it will work.” 

lliough Anil Singh is yet to 
work out the exact amount, there is no 
doubt that the Pepsi trophy was a 
financial disaster. Pepsi shelled out as 
much as £55,0(K). Doordarshan had to 
be paid $7,000 and the cost for hiring 
the stadium was around Rs 5 lakhs. 

Moreover, all the play¬ 
ers were given the best 
treatment, and the 
opening ceremony was a 
glittering affair. 

_ The set-back notwilh- 
- .. standing. Anil Singh is 

? isl- confident that double- 
I I® • ' wicket tournaments arc 

have lost heavily, but 1 
can assure you that Pep- 
si cup will be an annual 
event. The rains let us 
down this time, but next 
year it’s going to be a 
success,” he said. Mean- 
|HH while. Procam is also 
thinking in terms of 
W staging a tennis competi- 

tion where players like 
Jimmy Connors will 
^||||||w take part. Said Anil 

Singli: “Procam believes 
that sporting events 
should be innovative 
and different.” 

But going by the Pepsi 
trophy fiasco, isn't the 
Procam director being a 
little too optimistic. 
GodhwyFereln/BomImy 

















Whnt did Sigmund Freud 
sag to the Skgpak Man'/ 

‘You V\ove so fast... aren't you 
ajraid of the Freudian slip?” 



WII ^liver. Where\wc>n earth. JSWlWMTIhc viorldwide couriers. 

SkyiKiy fIo:isc,()Jf Road,Miirol, And Ixoi (/.) fiat) ihitv 400059. 
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FIGHT BACK! 


Indian consumer organisations take on 
manufacturers and dealers—but there is 
a long way to go 



• Kothari Medical Centre, Calcutta. 
Radharani Agarwal, suffering from an I 
intestinal ohstructionf is administered a I 
drip. Blit within minutes her condition 1 
deteriorates seriously. A member of the i 
family happens to look at the bottle, j 
and finds a fungal growth in.side a. The I 
nurse is summoned and the drip stop- 
ped immediately. The Agarwals file a 
complaint with Consumers Unity and 
TriLst Society (CUTS) which takes the 
case to the Consumer Disputes Redres- 
sal Commission, West Bengal. On 7 
August, the commis.sion directs Albert 
David Ltd to stop .selling its dextrose 
intravenous drips of the batch number 
OAO 12B. 

• Vidyasagar, a handicapped 
businessman of Gulbarga, Karnataka, 
works from home with the help of two 
telephone connections. He omits to pay 
a bill amounting to Rs 5,263 for one 
connection. And the telephone depart- 
ment promptly disconnects both his 
numbers. Vidyasagar files a case with 
the Gulbarga district consumer forum, 
and the forum rules in his favour. The 
depa rtment goes and appeals to the state 
corviumer commission. Justice Desai 
orders that reconnection charges for 
one telephone should be refunded and 
Rs 1,000 be paid to Vidyasagar as 
compensation for the inconvenience 
caused. 

• In April 1988, A.V. Lokendra Rao, 
a chartered accountant, takes out a life 
insurance policy of Rs one lakh, nam¬ 
ing his wife as beneficiary in a double 
benefit scheme. Two days later, he dies 
of a cardiac arrest in a Bangalore 
nursing home. IJfe Insurance Cor¬ 
poration (IAC) refuses to pay up, 
claiming that the deceased had given 
inaccurate answers in his application. 
Rao's widow, Uma Devi, appeals to 
the State Commission borum for con¬ 
sumer rights, but the Lie contends that 
forum has no jurisdiction as the case 
does not relate to consumer rights. The 
commission disagrees, ruling that LIC 
fulLs in the category of a consumer 
.service, and orders the company to pay 
Uma Devi Rs two lakhs, plus interest at 
the rate of 18 per cent from the date of 
entitlement. 


C onsumerism is catching. 

And, going by the shop¬ 
ping list of our burgeoning 
middle-class, it has certain¬ 
ly caught on in India. Cars, 
TVs, videos, refrigerators, readymade 
garments, designerwear, soaps, per¬ 
fumes...the list is as endless as the 
brands. All of them sell, indicating 
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that the consumer boom has come to 
India for good. 

And with it has come consumer 
consciousness. No longer do people 
walk into a departmental store and 
buy the first tube of toothpaste that 
catches their eye. They have their 
preferences, more often than not 
formed by television commercials, and 
they will not be fobbed off with 
anything else. 

But this is only part of the story. Far 
more important is the increase in the 
consumer's awareness of his rights — 
and his willingness to fight for them. 
Which accounts for the increasing 
number of consumer societies in the 
country, some 400-odd at the last 
count. The more important among 
them—CUTS, the Karnataka Forum 
for the Promotion of Consumer Ac¬ 
tions, Common Cause, Voluntary 
Organisation in the Interest of Con¬ 
sumer Education (VOICE) and the 
Consumer Guidance Society—are 
situated in major cities, indicating that 
the movement for consumer rights is 



H.D. Shourlev cOractor, Common Cmmo 

mainly an urban phenomenon. But 
the level of involvement is impressive, 
nonetheless. Says H.D. Shourie, 
director, Common Cause: “The con¬ 
sumer is finally beginning to raise his 
voice. I get at least 20 to 30 letters 
every day from consumers. The BVO 
(brominated vegetable oils) victory 
was largely a result of a vigorous drive 
by a consumer rights forum which 
forced the MRTPC (Monopolies and 
Restrictive Trade Practices Commis¬ 
sion) to take quick steps and ban the 
drink.’’ 

Pradeep Mehta, general secretary, 
CUTS, maintains that consumer con¬ 
sciousness increased only after the 
passing of the Consumer Protection 
Act (CPA) in 1986. “That was the 
turning point,” he says. “Conscious¬ 
ness came about after legal rights were 
granted, unlike the Western countries 
where consciousness compelled more 
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rights.” S.R. Khanna of VOICE I two years he has hied this complaint level forum for consumer rights, main- 
agrees that things improved after which is motivated, frivolous and tained, however, that the BDA did 
CPA, but according to him what is baseless.” not come under the service sector. 

needed is consumer representation on The question has yet to be decided, just threw the case out of the win> 
such government bodies, where busi- but if Kamachandra does win dam- dow,” says Desai. But Murthy is 
ness interests are represented. ”The ages, his could yet be a landmark case, undeterred, and plans to take his 

Central Commission for Food Stan- However, it is not as if every com- complaint to the National Commission 

dards (CCFS) is one instance where plaint receives similar treatment. A. in Delhi, 

such representation has helped enor- Srinivas Murthy, for example, filed a 

mously,*’ says Khanna. “The entire complaint against the Bangalore De- 

question of BVO in soft drinks was velopment Authority (BDA) for not IXut there is still a long way to go 

first brought up in CCFS. Consumers eliminating the menace of stray dogs, li#before the consumer movement 

have to constantly tackle the industrial He had been bitten by a stray dog, he can come into its own in India. For, it 

lobby and representation is the effec- said, and he did not know whether it is mainly restricted to tbo major cities, 

tive answer.” was rabid or not. Wrote Murthy, in his In Calcutta, CUTS is trying to create 

complaint: “It is the duty of the BDA greater awareness in such West Ben- 

hile it is true that for every towards the taxpayer to clear the gal districts as Purulia and Siliguri, but 

complaint filed, there are three streets of stray dogs.” Since it had not, it will be a while before the initiative 

others that go unreported, there is no and he could well develop rabies makes a tangible difference, 
denying that the consumer movement anytime over the next ten years, the What makes things even more diffi- 
had notched up several successes in BDA should give him Rs two lakhs as cult for consumer organisations is the 

recent years. Common Cause, for compensation, “one lakh each to get indifference of the average consumer, 
instance, scored a major triumph . . .... r _i 

when it managed to wangle a govern¬ 
ment notification banning the use of 
the catchphrase “local taxes extra” 
which was used by dealers to manipu¬ 
late prices. From November onwards, 
all products will have to carry the 
maximum price with “all taxes inclu¬ 
sive” printed prominently on the out¬ 
side. 

One of the more interesting cases 
currently pending in the state commis¬ 
sion, Bangalore, relates to the Sandoz 
chappals sold by Bata India Ltd. R. 

Ramachandra, a Bangalore school¬ 
master, bought a pair, and after three 
months developed white patches on 
his feet. His doctor maintained that 
the chemical compound used in the 
PVC (poly vinyl chloride) of the inner 
sole was the cause of the problem. 

Ramachandra immediately com¬ 
plained to the Bata showroom where 
he bought the pair and exchanged his 
chappals for a pair of leather sandals. 

But he was not satisfied with that. 

He wrote to Bata's managing director 
in Calcutta detailing the 'case history'. 

And received a reply, which said that 
his complaint was unusual, but 
assured him that a doctor would be 
sent to examine him. Says Ramachan¬ 
dra: "A sales assistant came and took 
me to a clinic where the doctor said 
that the skin had been affected by the 
chappals. But Bata still showed negli¬ 
gence.” 

The irate schoolmaster then filed a 
complaint with the forum for consum¬ 
er rights. Bata wrote to the National 
Commission to say: “Vitiligo 
(Ram^chandra's skin problem) is not 
caused by PVC. The complaint did not 
undergo further tests and after almost 
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Justice Desai, chairman of the state- landed with an inferior product, but 
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only two out of ten will take the 
trouble to go to a conusmer rights 
group and lodge a complaint, or fol- 
mw up the case until their grievances 
arc redressed. Says Justice Desai: “It 
is evident that awareness of their 
rights is increasing among the consum¬ 
ers, but it is not enough. Though with 
the consumer forums relief is available 
in three months, not many people are 
coming forward to file cases, mainly 
because of indifference and lethargy.” 

Consumer rights organisations tack¬ 
le the problem in their own way. 
CUTS, for example, announced cash 
prices for telephones which have been 
“dead” for the longest period of time, 
and a rubbish heap photo contest to 
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drum up public consciousness and 
create more civic awareness. The Con¬ 
sumer Guidance Society (CGS) of 
India observed Consumer Week from 
15-21 March, 1990, with its branches 
in Bombay, Dandeli in Karnataka 
Goa, Hyderabad, Kottayam, Pune 
and Trichur pitching in for good mea¬ 
sure. 

Increasing consumer consciousness 
is relatively easy. What is not is 
managing the finances. Consumer 
rights organisations have of necessity 
to do without big business and govern¬ 
ment funding. And private funds are 
never enough to finance all the battles 
that such societies have to wage to 
justify their existence. The CGS, for 
instance, has a corpus fund of Rs 5,0(X) 
and its current bank balance is a 
dismal Rs 2,000. With this kind of 
paltry money behind it, the organisa¬ 
tion plans to agitate not just for 
improving the quality of goods but 
also for such issues as the depletion of 
the ozone layer, against toxic waste 
dumping and the marketing of danger¬ 
ous drugs and pesticides in the Third 
World. Despite the constraints, the 
society does manage to accomplish a 
great deal. Recently, it tested samples 


of various food products and disco¬ 
vered that 15 per cent of the tea 
samples, 46 per cent of the turmeric 
powder and 40 per cent of the chilly 
powder samples were adulterated. 

Pushpa Motwani, the CGS chair¬ 
man, maintains that their task is made 
more difficult by the fact that laws 
exist mostly on paper. “We have 
agencies like the FDA (Food and 
Drug Administration) and the Legal 
Metrology (weights and measures), 
but they are not doing their job. Even 
when they get a complaint they do 


nothing about it. Even the bureau of 
Indian standards in New Delhi is not 
interested. The ISI Indian Standard 
Institution mark, which is supposed to 
be a mark of excellence, means no¬ 
thing these days.” Motwani gives two 
examples. The CGS received informa¬ 
tion that Britannia Industries Ltd was 
making biscuits in unhygienic condi¬ 
tions. The society stormed the factory 
premises and found swarms of flics all 
over the vats of cream and dough, 
with nobody in the least perturbed 
about it. The biscuit pack caried the 
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ISI mark. The CGS went back to the 
ISI, which had no answer. 

In 1989, there were numerous com¬ 
plaints that the Prestige pressure 
cooker was badly designed and there 
were several instances of it exploding 
in the face of housewives. The CGS 
took up the matter and the manufac¬ 
turers admitted that the design was 
faulty, and redesigned the product. 

In Jamshedpur, the Bihar Federa¬ 
tion of Consumer Organisations, has 
done creditable work, setting up a 


food testing laboratory in 1988, which 
has led to a sharp decline in the 
adulteration of food products. The 
society, with Bejon Misra as presi¬ 
dent, also conducts classes on consum¬ 
er education among such ladies orga¬ 
nisations as AIWC (All India 
Women’s Conference), 

The Association for Consumer Ac¬ 
tion Safety and Health (ACAASH), 
founded by Dr R.K. Anand in July 
1985, concentrates on problems relat¬ 
ing to pharmaceuticals and child 
health. Tlie organisation, which was 


associated with the breast-feeding pro¬ 
jects initiated by UNICEF, is now 
fighting for a ban on drugs such as 
Chloromicetin and Cryptomycin. 

But, obviously, the efforts of con¬ 
sumer rights organisation are not 
enough to prevent such tragedies as 
befell the Behala oil victims. In June 
1988, all those who consumed adulter¬ 
ated rapeseed oil bought from a ration 
shop in Behala, Calcutta, soon de¬ 
veloped a nervous disorder which 
meant partial paralysis in most cases. 
Today, most of the victims have yet to 
get their share of the Rs 18 lakhs 
sanctioned for them as compensation, 
and their monthly payments have 
been stopped for the last three months 
or so. CUTS has been a help, says 
Barsed Ali, who had formed the 
Patients Welfare Committee after the 
tragedy, but things will never be the 
same again for the victims. 

It is cases such as these whic.i lead 
to disillusionment among the average 
consumer and feed the belief that 
consumer organisations are only an 
eyewash. Says Lt Col H.S. Sarin, a 
resident of Kharagpmr: “I don’t think 
there is anything like the consumer 
consciousness movement here. Things 
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which have been banned are easily 
available. Retailers put stickers on 
maximum price and say *yeh hamara 
price hain\ Everyone is just indiffe¬ 
rent." 

While that may well be an extreme 
view, plenty needs to be done to ^et 
the consumer rights movement going 
full speed ahead. And the efforts of 
^ the International Organisation of 
Consumers Union (lOCU) will help in 
this direction. The lOCU has decided 
to concentrate its attention on India, 


Indonesia and Malaysia over the next 
three years. Says Dr Martin Abraham, 
the head of IOCU*s information and 
research division: '*We would like to 
see an all-India consumers ceil. Once 
we set the modalities up, India is to 
get a proper system of information 
going that will ensure that the consum¬ 
er is not fooled by sub-standard pro¬ 
ducts. Periodicals will take up specific 
issues and devise better ways to help 
the consumer. There will also be 
strong cells to take up consumer 


issues. This is part of what we call 
networking.” 

Grants will be ^ven for support and 
training and various workshops held 
for young consumers to enable them 
to distinguish between good and bad 
products and teach them to stand up 
for their rights. 

And never ever give up the fight • 

Se^maGMwmnlwNhGodhmyP^rwIn 
/Bombay, Omul LankeBh/BmmthtWt 
MbmJabn/NawDaMandShaf^ytai/^ 
/ CakuUa 
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ECONOMY 


If they go 

In the event the government collapses, the economy will, too. 
Actually, it might collapse anyway 


Y es, this is a warning. A 
warning for the industry, 
the people and the eco¬ 
nomy. Now, it hardly mat¬ 
ters whether Prime Minis¬ 
ter Vishwanath Pratap Singh loses his 
leadership, or actually retains it. What 
matters is that in any event, govern¬ 
ment in New Delhi will change, and if 
not the government, certainly its 
thinking. And if not its thinking, then 
certainly some of its ministers. They 
happen to be in key places. And they, 
in their individual capacities as well as 
in tandem, decide India's economic 
future. 

A future which is scary, no matter 
that foodgrain production in 1990-91 is 
expected to wipe out the drought- 
stricken nightmares from three years 
ago. And no matter that industrial 
production is on the upswing, or that 
exports are rising or, that revenue col¬ 
lections arc increasing. 

What does matter is that the gov¬ 
ernment has Stopped caring, policy de¬ 
cisions on anything but bare survival 
have come to a complete standstill 
(except for the clearance of certain 
projects in the perverse hope of elec¬ 
tion funds). And what does matter is 
that policy—or should one'say the abs¬ 
ence of policy—as it stands today is 
mostly going to change. This is truly 
frightening. 

What follows is a checklist of the 
National Front government’s key eco¬ 
nomic ministers—even those who in¬ 
directly have a bearing on the eco¬ 
nomy—their ministries, responsibili¬ 
ties and performances. And how, even 
if they manage to hang on to their 
seats, the way things are going to be. 

This is also about two key players, 
who are not in government, but could 
soon be. In that case, the term “eco¬ 
nomic mayhem” will seem liki an 
understatement. 


VISHWANATH PRATAI* SINGH 


RMponsibiiltles; Prime Minister 
(?), Planning, Electronics, Human 
Resource Development, Science & 


Technology, Ocean Development. 

Background: A Raja by default, 
born Allahabad in 1931. Studied to get 
BA, BSC and LLB degrees and says 
he would have become a nuclear sci¬ 
entist if he had not felt a political pull. 
Had nothing going for him except San- 
jay Gandhi's largesse, and later, from 
his mother Indira and brother Rajiv. 

Performance: As mlnisterof state for 
commerce and civil supplies in 1983- 
84, he was just average. Came into his 
own as Union finance minister in 
January 1985, a portfolio he held till 
1987. Rajiv (landhi's premier liber¬ 
alisation man: brought in foreign in¬ 
vestment, opened up industry, tried to 
streamline taxation formalities, 
brought in levenue and thought he 
could cut back on deficit. 

Has simply fallen apart as PM. The 
Prime Ministership is another story 
altogether, but his performance with 
the economic responsibilities he holds 
has been, simply put, disa.strous. The 
Planning Commission is a mess, with 
Kama Krishna Hegde sacked, intellec¬ 



tuals still holding fort, and no '^ign of 
the Eighth Plan (1990-95) with the 
first year of the Plan period viewing an 
uneasy economic sunset. I las done no¬ 
thing at alt as minister responsible for 
Human resource development. Scien¬ 
ce & technology receives hare govern¬ 
ment support, rockets keep falling out 
of the sky and satellites pack up in 
space. As far as ocean development 
goes, a bit of oil, no minerals, and a 
lot of archaeological artefacts. 

Future: He could go and he could 
stay, but whatever the Raja has 
touched will slay finished for a long 
time to come. The next PM could have 
a big job on his hands. He could, for 
example, begin by getting the Eighth 
Plan going. On the other band; an 
extended Plan holiday. 


Responsibilities: Union minister for 
finance. 

Background: The 69'vcar-old finance 
minister is another nuclear physics en¬ 
thusiast. In fact, he ta»;ght the subject 
(hence, professor Dandavate) from 
Independence to 1972 at the Siddarth 
College of Arts & Sciences, Bombay. 
Has written books: Kvolution of 
Socialist Policies, Gandhiji's Impact 
on Socialist Thinking, Three Decades 
of Indian Communism, Kashmir—A 
Test case for Secularism, Marx and 
Gandhi. 

Performance: First, he must not be 
loo happy about the books he wrote*, 
socialism is dead, Karl Marx has been 
reduced to a misunderstood and 
maligned character with relevance in 
Victorian England and early 1900s 
Europe, but today's world has no 
place for him. 

Neither does India. As minister of 
railways in the Janata regime, he 
handled his portfolio correctly for two 
years between 1977-79. Then, he left 
I with the Janata factions and returned 
to socialist preaching. His tenure as 
I finance minister this time round has 
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been filled with hopes and disasters. 
Earlier, when Dandavale said he 
cared about the economy, people be¬ 
lieved him. He still might, but nobody 
believes him anymore. Banks have not 
received autonomy, and neither have 
financial institutions. The Reserve 
Bank of India is shouting itself hoarse 
about the country going down the 
drain, the minister does not seem to 
hear He is thinking about re¬ 
negotiating loans, about getting new 
ones, and trying to tell the public that 
they need to tighten their belts. He 
may not even have much power any¬ 
more, with deputy Anil Shastri hog¬ 
ging the limelight, and secretary Bimal 
Jalan running himself ragged trying to 
keep India solvent. The real deficit 
this year could be as much as Rs 
15,0(X) crores. 

Future: If India stays solvent, it will 
be the miracle of the 1990s. Recession 
could strike as early as next year, and 
the next finance minister (it could still 
be Dandavate, but it will have to be a 
different Dandavate) will inherit an 
impossible situation. The promised 
long term fiscal policy is out in the 
cold, nobody is even talking about it. 
All everyone talks about is inflation, 
and more inflation. The future is 
bleak. 


ARUN NEHRU 


Responsibilities: Union minister for 
commerce and tourism 

Background: When the BA honours 
student from Lucknow took to run¬ 


ning paint company Jenson & Nichol¬ 
son in 1979, he lan it well, when he 
took to politics, he took to it like he 
had been born for it. The portly 46- 
year-old rose to become chief fund¬ 
raiser for the Congress(I). 

Performance: In retrospect, he 
should have stuck to the Congress(l). 
He was an efficient minister of state 
for power in 1985, and even now, as 
Union commerce minister, he is said 
to have run his ministry excellently. 
He initiated new tax incentives for 
exporters and gave the practice of 
value-added exports a new dimension. 
Hi-tech imports were his idea, too. As 
tourism minister, however, he seemed 
to think that foreign junkets were his 
prerogative, and holidays abroad were 
mistakenly thought to be tourism 
promotion ventures. Now he has stop¬ 
ped w'orking, and gone back to doing 
what he does best: play politics. 
Numerous analysts say he is finished 
as a politico, but with Nehru, one 
never knows. 


Future: Exports will go up, there is 
no doubt about that. A new minister 
and a new government will be forced 
to plug the exports sector as it is a way 
out of the deficit and balance of pay¬ 
ments mess. However, imports will 
continue, possibly in larger quantities, 
as after a point, even value-added has 
its limitations. As far as tourism is 
concerned, it is expected to be a bit of 
a disaster. 1991 has been sold worl¬ 
dwide as the Visit India Year. With 
the wav things are: very few tourists. 



except hardy Britons and the French, 
are likely to come anywheie near 
South Asia. Tour group cancellations 
have already begun, but hotels keep 
going up. Unless the socio-political 
situation mends itself fast, tourism, a 
Rs 2,0(X) crore foreign exchange ear¬ 
ner, is going to be washed up. No 
tourism minister can avoid it. 


ARIF MOHAMMAD KHAN 


Responsibilities: Union minister for 
energy and civil aviation 

Background: Trained to be a lawyer, 
he should have stayed one. Not that 
the Bulandshar-born minister is bad at 
what he does. And, he has principles, 
though they arc sometimes clouded by 



I the fact that he is an unabashed Arun 
j Nehru groupie, and is likely to go any 
1 way his portly colleague does. 

' Performance: On the surface, very 
good. He took over as minister of 
; state for power in 1985 after Nehru 
j moved on, and earlier he made an 
I efficient minister for industry and 
I company affairs (January-September, 
j 1985), and energy (1984). In his new 
I incarnation, has single-handedly done 
the most for the power sector than 
anyone else, ever. Brought in priva¬ 
tisation of power, realising that the 
state cannot possibly handle the de¬ 
mand. Made investment modalities 
easier. Helped stock market prices of 
power companies shoot up. Has got all 
the big names—^Tata, Birla, Ambani, 
Modi, Thapar—keen on private 
power. 











Civil aviation went beautifully till an 
Airbus A320 crashed in Bangalore last 
February. Then the planes were 
grounded, and so were Arifs aviation 
plans, as the Raja stubbornly refused 
to let them back in the sky. Arif, 
however, managed to initiate new me¬ 
asures in tills area, too, by helping 
kick off India's private air taxi ser¬ 
vices, which has made executive travel 
a lot easier, at least in South India, 
where most of these new airlines oper¬ 
ate. But Vayudoot and Indian Airlines 
are in a mess, and if Air India does not 
pull out of its Gulf evacuation ex¬ 
penses, it could follow suit. 

Future: As far as power goes, any 
administration or minister will have to 
stick to privatisation. There is simply 
no other way. But it would help if all 
rules are put down on paper, state 
electricity boards learn to cooperate 
with private operators, and private 
operators, in turn, realise that their 
investment will have to gestate for 
years before profits show up. A bug¬ 
bear will be power distribution and 
payments from electricity boards, who 
never pay up for power bought be¬ 
cause their customers do not pay up, 
either. 

With civil aviation, it is all over and 
out. Vayudoot is a goner. Indian Air¬ 
lines is a goner, and by the (ime it gets 
the A32()s in the sky, the airline will 
require still more planes. Passengers 
will continue to be harassed, and there 
is no way out. Air India is an im¬ 
ponderable, as boss Subhash Gupte 
happens to be a thinking man, and 
could straighten things out. Air taxis 
are likely to prosper. 


AJIT SINGH 


RMponsiMHies: Union minister for 
industry 

Background: Son of deceased Jat 
chieftain Charan Singh. Studied to be 
a computer engineer and was one with 
the Big Blue—IBM Corp. of the US. 
Has a rural background but prefers to 
think like a US business school gradu¬ 
ate, and run his ministry like one. 

Porformance: At IBM, great. At the 
ministry of industry, aggressively 
hopeful. Singh kicked off his term as 
minister with a bang: lot of talk about 
liberalisation which had industry reel¬ 
ing, an effect which intensified after 
the Union budget for 1990-91. He un- 
velied a radical—for India, or 
course—^investment plan: foreign in¬ 
vestment in key areas allowed, within 





FERA limits, but that was expected. 
Investment norms to be simplified, 
with paperwork to be cut and 
bureaucratic interference reduced. 
Endless benefits to the small and 
medium-scale sectors. The stage was 
set for a new era—or so it seemed— 
and the Raja, Nehru, Arif and Danda- 
vatc all seemed hell-bent on backing 
the policy. 

Only, things fell apart—industry did 
not, and growth rate keeps growing. 
The industrial policy was lambasted by 
socialists, and till date, the policy has 
not been cleared, and new investment 
norms are as vague as ever. Files are 
not being cleared, and the few that 
are, have an orientation to possible 
election funding. Singh lost his footing 
after the Raja clamped down on the 
policy—the 1985 Raja would never 
have done it. And in the process, so 
did possibly the most innovative and 
clear-headed man in the government’s 
economic policy-making scene: special 
secretary at the PMO, Montek Singh 
Ahluwalia. 

Future: Ajit Singh appears to have 
sealed his fate. If he manages to stay 
on, his industrial policy may yet see 
the light of day, as it is a way out of a 
recession. On the other hand, reces¬ 
sion may kill it. It is not clear if Mon¬ 
tek is going to stay on with a change in 
government, or at least a reshuffling 
of ministers. The Oxford educated, 
ex-World Bank economist is far too 
valuable to lose—^he did survive the 
Rajiv-Raja transition—but with the 
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way things are now, nothing is certain. 
Industry is entirely on Its own. 


I 


DEVI LAL 


Responsibilities: Coming back to 
power 

Background: Nasty. Blasted his way 
into Jat politics after Charan Singh's 
death, took over Haryana, and then, 
tried to lake over India. Quite poss¬ 
ibly, the high school dropout--he 
dropped out, moved by Mahatma 
Gandhi’s call to kick imperialistsout—is 
one of the most destructive forces in 
Indian politics and the economy. 

Performance: As former deputy 
Prime Minister, sullen. As former 
agriculture minister, disastrous. He 
did get a lot of benefits for farmers: 
Devi Lai was instrumental in getting 
crop procurement prices raised, and a 
large amount of fertilizer subsidies 
continued. But there was the near- 
crazed ploy to waive farm loans. Ear¬ 
lier, it was to be as much as Rs I4.0(X) 
crorcs worth. But Lai gradually real¬ 
ised that it would wipe out the treas¬ 
ury. and consented to have it reduced 
to Rs 3,000 crorcs or so for the current 
financial year. Ihen, before he could 
do more damage, he was sacked by 
the Raja. 

Future; He could be back. Then, he 
will run down big business, back far¬ 
mers, try to step up loan waivers, dol¬ 
ing out largesse from near-empty cof¬ 
fers while India slides down the waste- 
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disposal chute. Fortunately, he may 
not have much money to play around 
with. But he will try to get the cow- 
bclt farmers' lobbies strongly behind 
him, and for that, he will try practical¬ 
ly anything. Agriculture will prosper 
despite Devi T^l. After all, he is not 
responsible for bountiful Monsoons. 
For this sector, 1990-91 looks set to be 
the most hopeful year in decades, and 
foodgrain targets are set to be broken. 
Agriculture may yet lift India's econo¬ 
mic hopes, backing industry with in- 
creaseci purchasing power, and people 
with enough grain to fill up buffer 
stocks to the brim. Only if Devi Lai 
stayed put where he belongs: village 
Chautala, district Sirsa, Haryana. 


CHANORA SHEKHAR 


Responsibilities: Coming hack to 
power. 

Background: Misguided socialist, 
and a PM wannabe for years. The 
63-year-old firebrand manipulator has 
compromised on power till now—the 
Raja's becoming PM last year is the 
most recent example. But things may 
be changing: Chandra Shekhar has 
said often enough that he is “willing” 
to accept the chaPenges that being PM 
brings. 


Performance: Has run down every¬ 
thing anybody has ever done, except 
whatever he has done. He ran down 
the government when the Raja gyp¬ 
ped him to become PM, though he 
kept silent about the person who made 
it possible for V.P. Singh: Devi Lai. 
Then, with the advent of the new in¬ 
dustrial policy proposals, he found a 
new focus. He ran down the policy, 
A jit Singh, Montek Singh Ahluwalia, 
and anyone else who dared say how 
good liberalisation would be for India. 
He also ran down multi-national com¬ 
panies, complained bitterly about 
their ambitions which would only stop 
at the economic conquest of the Third 
World, and accu.sed the government 
of trying to sell India down the drain. 
PepsiCo's entry came in for special 
mention. As did favours shown to big 
business houses, no matter that at 
least some of them arc very close to 
his heart. He ran down the policy, 
saying that the small-scale sector 
would get nothing from it, no matter 
that they would get maximum be¬ 
nefits. 

As usual, Chandra Shekhar had it 
all wrong. He read the policy docu¬ 
ments totally. But he stood his 
ground, and p^h^ps felt a sense of 





victory when the Raja backtracked on 
the policy. 

Future: Bleak for big business, ex¬ 
cept the favoured few, which is the 
way of all politics. Totally bleak for 
multi-national companies (and here, 
railways minister—if he still is— 
George Fernandes will lend a hand), 
and a return to the license-permit raj 
with gusto. If Chandra Shekhar be¬ 
comes PM, the sun will shine only on 
his side of the worldview. He will re¬ 
fuse to see reality, not just the econo¬ 
mic one, and will ride hard on dissen¬ 
ters. He will try to bully the World 
Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund, not realising that a lot of India 
has been built on loans from these 
agencies. He will not realise that debt 
is a problem mainly because govern¬ 
ment expenditure is not being slashed. 
Cross your fingers. • 

Sudeep Chsknvard 


BELf-TIGHTENING 

Forget it 


This seems to be the customs board’s attitude 
to austerity 


O n 30 October, the eyes of the 
country were fixed on Ayodhya 
to see what Vishwa Hindu Panshad 
activists managed to achieve. But at 
the Collcctorate Building at ITO, in 
central New Delhi, the hot topic of 
discussion was tariff, and the disputes 
about the classification of items. In 
attendance were collectors and prin¬ 
cipal collectors from as far away as 
Madras, Calcutta, Visakhapatnam, 
Bangalore, Cochin, Kandia, Goa, 
Bombay and its nearby port, Nava 
Sheva. 

This, despite the fact that home 
ministry directives insist that senior 
officials of the Government of India 
remain at their bases at a time when 
the law and order situation in the 
country is at an abysmal low. And 
when the finance ministry has sent out 
a directive {see copy of letter) asking 
departmental heads to “mop up every 
available savings, however small they 
are”. This, in order to implement the 
ten per cent cut imposed on expendi¬ 
ture to be incurred during the remain¬ 
ing fiscal months of 1990-91. The con¬ 
ference seemed a little unnecessary, as 


it was more a bureaucratic bash -as 
most of these meetings are—than a 
problem-solving session. But, it did 
seem to be in tune with the agenda of 
the Central Board of Customs and 
Excise (CBCE). For, over the months 
of January-August 1990, zonal confer¬ 
ences had been held in some plea.sant 
locale or the other. In style. An exam¬ 
ple. The expenses incurred for one 
such gathering, for one such person, 
came to Rs 28,288 for his air fare 
alone. With that, the gentleman could 
have flown half-way around the world. 
His travelling allowances came to a 
more modest Rs 2,706. (Rumours in 
CBCE circles have it that S. Mukho- 
padhyay, now officiating as principal 
collector, Delhi, with additional 
charge of Allahabad, was carried 
along for every such jamboree, as he 
was considered to be close to the Indi‘ 
an Express lobby and Bhure Lai, joint 
^secretary at the Prime Minister's 
'Office and a top Raid Raj raider.) 

Whatever the truth of that matter, 
wasteful expenditure seems to be the 
order of the day with the CBCE. One 
of the board's more controversial en** 
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ITCs Maurya Sheraton Hotel In Delhi: Ironic choice 


terprises was the party it threw in hon¬ 
our of T.P. Hayes, secretary of the 
International Customs Cooperation 
Council at the swank Club dc France, 
Maurya Sheraton Hotel, New Delhi. 
Hayes was in India in connection with 
the International Cargo Agents Meet¬ 
ing organised by Air India. And 
though the board was not playing host 
to him, it decided to honour Hayes 
with a party, anyway. And, for 
reasons that baffled most observers, 
A.K. Pandey, who was handed the 
responsibility of making the arrange¬ 
ments, chose Maurya Sheraton rather 
A copy of the flnanco ministry 
directivo: sustorlty drive 
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than a state-run India Tourism De¬ 
velopment Corp. hotel—the usual 
practice for government functions—as 
the venue. The choice seemed particu¬ 
larly unfortunate in view of the fact 
that ITC Ltd, which owns Maurya, a 
part of its Wclcomgroup chain, owes 
the government a massive Rs 80.30 
crores in excise dues—which ITC dis¬ 
putes—and the case was up for ad¬ 
judication. 

Members of the board arc mostly 
defiant in the face of criticism. Their 
defence is that the arrangements were 
made within the budget allocated by 
the government. And that the Maurya 
seemed the ideal location in view of 
the fact that Hayes was staying at the 
adjoining Taj Palace Intercontine^lal 
and had only to walk across for lunch. 

Not everyone, however, took a le¬ 
nient view. Revenue secretary R.I.. 
Mishra, expenditure secretary M. 
Geethakrishnan and finance secretary 
Bimal Jalan, all of whii<u were invited, 
chose to stay away, perhaps preferring 
good grace to gluttony. Officers of the 
Indian Revenue Service, however, 
obedient to the summons of K.L. 
Rekhi, chairman of the CBCE, turned 
up in full force. 

Far more serious than charges of 
frolicking, however, are the charges 
that the board is behaving lackadaisi¬ 
cally. For example, there are a num¬ 
ber of vacancies in the customs and 
excise collectorates. Among them, the 
posts of principal collector, Allaha¬ 
bad, principal collector customs, 
Bombay and principal collector cen¬ 


tral excise, Bombay. Senior officials 
were given additional charge to take 
care of day to day affairs, but the posts 
are still vacant. 

Another controversy: the ITC ex¬ 
cise case. The company had been 
served a show cause notice in 1984 
about the dues it owed the govern¬ 
ment as central exci.se. ITC filed a case 
disputing government claims in the 
Calcutta High Couit and then, went in 
appeal to a division bench. I'he courts, 
however, advised the company to go 
to the proper authority, the collector 
of appeals. The case then put up 
for adjudication again with Lajja 
Ram, collector judicial, officiating. 

The amount owed to the govern¬ 
ment is in some dispute. Going by the 
assessable value, the due.s came to Rs 
10-11 crores, but if the amount was 
computed on the basis of duty-cum- 
pricc, the sum went up sharply. There 
is a fair chance, say observers,that ITC 
will manage to get the amount re¬ 
duced, and this, in turn, has led to 
rumours of double dealing. 

Meanwhile, the jamborees are ex¬ 
pected to continue, with the north 
zone conference in Dehradun being 
the next in line. Scheduled to be held 
on 12-13 November, the meet will be 
attended by the chairman of the 
CBCE and the collectors, excise and 
judicial, of the north zone. Ex¬ 
penses—and the government’s auster¬ 
ity drive—be damned. Besides, Mus- 
sourie is less than an hour's drive 
away. • 

Sterna QoBwmml/New Delhi 
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■ Not cool 
enough 

T he going was pretty 
good for Enterprise 
advertising -and chief 
Mohammad Khan—till 
major client Vadilal Ice 
Cream Co. pulled out its Rs 



Mohammad Khan: 
optimistic in the face of 
adversity 


1.5 crores a year account in 
October. And shifted to 
rival agency 

Ambience,- which turns 
out ads as nifty as 
Enterprise’s. The reason; 
ad industry insiders say the 
falling out—aflei 
Enterprise actually helped 
increase Vadilal’s sales 
manifold—had to do with 
three ad films Enterprise 
did for the ice cream 
company. 'Fhc films, 
released on TV last 
January, received such a 
disastrous market response 
that Vadilal ordered them 
scrapped after a couple of 
weeks, say sources. The 
loss of investment for 
Vadilal; almost Rs 20 
lakhs. Enterprise was asked 
to make another film to 
make amends. After all, 
Vadilal and Enterprise did 
make a good team. But this 
ad too was rejected by 
Vadilal. The 
Ahmedabad-based 
company, say insiders, 
decided that enough was 
enough, and that it was 
time to move accounts to 
another agency. 

'Fhis comes at a bad time 
for Enterprise: two top 
creative whizzes and a 
senior client servicing 


BUSINESS DIARY 



No wonder the 
Congress(l) wants to 
delay the elections. They 
can’t convert their funds 
when the (US) dollar is so 
low.” _ 

A Janata Dal-aligned economist in 
New Delhi 


executive have left the 
agency, and the Vadilal 
shock is sure to shake up 
the agency. But Khan is 
optiini.stic. One of Indian 
advertising’s most 
respected names, he didn’t 
start Enterprise to lose. 

■ Flying low 

V ery low. That’s Pawan 
Mans Lid for you. The 
government-run helicopter 
service rirganisation is 
battling crippling losses. 


crippled machines—its fleet 
of Westland and Dauphin 
helicopters are perennially 
trouble-prone—and the 
loss of image from three 
fatal crashes. The reason 
why agencies—mostly 
government organisations 
such as the Oil & Natural 
Gas Commission and the 
Jammu & Kashmir and 
Sikkim tourism 
corporations, among others 
use it — is because no one 
else has a chopper fleet on 
offer. Now, Pawan Hans 


Pawan Hans’ Westland heiicopter: never really taking off 
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EVENT OF THE WEEK 


A tea executive takes on the ULFA 

• Fight back. That seems to be T.C. 
Bordoloi’s idea of life. Manager of the 
McLeod Russel Group’s Hunwal Tea 
Estate near Jorhat, Upper Assam, 

Bordoloi told United Liberation Front of 
Assam (ULFA) militants that he would not 
pay up the Rs 15 lakhs they demanded 
from him as “don;:rion”. Donation, these days, is the 
IJI.FA catch-phrase for extortion, and they have over the 
past two months or so, mopped up more than Rs one crore 
from various tea companies. Bordoloi’s stand should stir 
the ULFA up a bit. 



I has a brand new managing 
>] director, Air Commodore 
\ C.M. Singlu, an air force 
\ veteran with 6,000 hours of 
0 helicopter flying time 
behind him. Singla has 
; flown 11 diffeient kinds of 
V choppers, has been a flight 
I instructor, and still holds a 
I pilot’s license. Impressive, 

^ as public sector chief 
executives in India tend to 
'I have absolutely no 
; backgrounds for their jobs. 

{ However, Singla has his 
work cut out for him. The 
way things are at Pawans 
I Hans, it requires a lot more 
J than piloting proficiency to 
keen it in the air. 

; ■ Without 
' feathers 

E xecutives at Agritcch 
Hatcheries and F'oods 
Ltd must surely be wishing 
it was that way. The 
Ahmednagar, 
Maharashtra-based 
poultry products company 
thought they had a feather 
in its cap when they went to 
market for a Rs 1.8 crore 
public issue. It was to partly 
finance a Rs 9.8 crore 
, project to use hi-tech 
slaughtering machines, 

' which can butcher 29 lakh 
broiler birds a year, or a 
^ fast-paced five a minute, 

; Only, Agritech’s plans 
• ruffled tfic feathers of the 
I Jain community, and even 
^ political organisations such 
as the Shiv Sena, the 
• Vishwa Hindu Parishad 
5 and the Rashtriya 
; Swayamsevak Sangh. All of 
I them have raised 
J objections against the 
I project going ahead. 

; Pervez and Vispy 
i Damania, the project’s 
f promoters, claim that their 
I hi-tech plans would make it 
V the largest, fully-integrated 
^ broiler farm in India. Tell 
I the opposition that: they 
I hate using the word “farm” 

I for the project. 

I “Slaughterhouse,” they 
I say, would be more like it. 

I The Damanias are all 
I aflutter with concern—f/ieir 
I necks are on the line. • 
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COMMENT 




Speak German? 

India should, if it wants to talk the unified-Germany way 


O n 3 October, after a separation of 
more than 45 years, the two 
halves of Germany were re^united. 
The reunification of Germany is an 
event of momentous significance in 
world history as with one stroke of 
international diplomacy, a 78 million 
strong nation has emerged within the 
heart of Europe. Given the legendary 
German characteristics of organisa¬ 
tional ability, technical proficiency 
and discipline, it is only a matter of 
time before united Germany emerges 
as the most prosperous nation in 
Europe and possibly, the world. 

For India's perpetually growing 
can’t-be-done school of political scien¬ 
tists and woefully deficient politicians, 
the lesson of the reunification of the 
poles-apart Germany is that if people 
dream impossible dreams, 
they often realise 


neither bread nor freedom on the 
same scale of abundance. A healthy 
respect for the proven laws of econo¬ 
mics, an appropriate economic de¬ 
velopment model and a purposeful 
leadership enabled war-shattered 
FRG to transform itself into the most 
affluent society in contemporary 
Europe with a per capita income of Rs 
2,31 lakhs, twice that of its former, 
eastern half. 

This is the second lesson of the 
German reunification—that econo¬ 
mics is more important than politics. 
Or rather, that the primary goal of 
politics should be economics, to raise 
the standard of living of the populace 
Yet, in the perverse world of Indian 
politics, the material well-being of the 
nation’s ill-fed. ill-clothed and ill- 
housed population comes way down 


the list of priorities, after abstruse 
objectives such as national self- 
reliance, unity and integrity, self- 
respect etc. 

So, for our disputable tribe of eco¬ 
nomists and social scientists, the les¬ 
son of German reunification is: stop 
messing around with the economy and 
don't play around with the proven 
laws of economics. Which means dis¬ 
mantling the inefficient resource- 
hungry public sector and leaving busi¬ 
ness to businessmen, without interfer¬ 
ence from business-illiterate bureauc¬ 
rats. As FRG's economic miracle de¬ 
monstrates, the function of govern¬ 
ment is to maintain law and order, 
build sound education and health-care 
systems and encourage businessmen 
to give off their best. I'hc GDR tried it 
the othei way round, and its accession 
to FRG is an adm- 


them. Hence, the im- The C«riiiaiiy« broke down th« wait to go way. India should ^ g^aveer- 

portance of pursuing 


lofty ambitions. For 
a year ago, who 
would have thought 
that Germany, which 
seemed to have been 
irrevocably rent 
asunder by the 
greatest armed con¬ 
flict in human history 
could ever be re¬ 
united? But the im¬ 
possible has hap¬ 
pened because suc¬ 
cessive governments 
in Bonn kept alive 
this hope and vision. 

Yet, the reunifica¬ 
tion of Germany 
would never have 
been realised but for 
the economic miracle 
of the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany 
(i.e.West Germany). 
In the final analysis, 
it was the sheer afflu¬ 
ence of FRG which 
prompted the citizens 
of the German 
Democratic Repub¬ 
lic, (GDR) or East 
Germany, to aban¬ 
don the false gods of 
Marxist socialism 
which provided 
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ror of judgment. 

The third and 
perhaps most signifi¬ 
cant lesson of Ger¬ 
man reunification is 
that it has laid to rest 
the ghost of egalita¬ 
rian socialism (a.k.a. 
communism) which 
has haunted the de¬ 
veloping nations of 
th'j third world—and 
India in particular— 
for over four de¬ 
cades. 

In the Soviet Un¬ 
ion and Eastern 
Europe the inevit¬ 
able future is writ 
large on walls. But is 
India's new genera¬ 
tion of ill-educated, 
divisive, parish-pump 
politicians and 
pedantic, India-is-a- 
unique-case intellec¬ 
tuals be able to read, 
and more important¬ 
ly, comprehend it? I 
doubt it. • 


DIUd Thakore is iti« former 
editor of Business India, 
Business World and 
Debonair 
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CONTROVERSY 


Trouble at the top 


Why is the government hostile towards Doordarshan chief Shiv Sharma? 


F or a government that cries itself 
hoarse about safeguarding the 
sanctity of such institutions as 
the CAG and the UPSC, this was 
hardly credible behaviour. And to 
director-general (DG) of Doordar¬ 
shan Shiv Sharma*s credit, he didn’t 
stand for it, either. 

Of course, if the government had 
had its way, Sharma wouldn’t have 
been at the helm of Doordarshan 
today. For, even one year after the 
UPSC recommended that his appoint¬ 
ment as DG be regularised, the V.P. 
Singh regime continued to sit tight 
over his papers. No, he wasn’t fired or 
asked to proceed on leave. But the 
overnment continued to give him ad 
oc extensions, without assigning any 
reasons for the delay in appointing 
him on a regular basis. 

Finally, just when it seemed that 
this was the way things were going to 
proceed until the end of his term, Shiv 
Sharma received a letter from the 
information and broadcasting minis¬ 
try, informing him that he was to be 
relieved of his duties as Doordarshan 


chief and that his services would be 
utilised in getting Prasar Bharati going 
instead. 

For Sharma, who had been quite 
foxed by the government’s attitude 
ever since the UPSC recommended 
his name as the best candidate for the 
DG’s post, this was the last straw. He 
got his advocates Lalit Bhasin and G. 
Ramaswamy on the job and appealed 
to the Central Administrative Tribun¬ 
al (CAT) for relief. Their argument 
was simple: UPSC had followed all the 
required procedures before choosing 
Sharma over the two other IAS candi¬ 
dates and the government should 
either regularise his appointment or 
assign reasons for not doing so. And it 
certainly couldn't unilaterally decide 
that his services as DG, Doordarshan, 
were no longer required. 

The CAT, with Justice:, Karta and 
Chakravorly presiding, gave a stay 
order to Sharma, asking that status 
quo ante be restored. This meant that 
Sharma would continue as DG, until 
the next hearing which was scheduled 
for 22 October. 


While Sharma treated this as a 
major victory, ministry sources main¬ 
tained that the case was yet to be 
decided and that the government 
would present its case on the day of 
the hearing. 

The argument that attorney-general 
Soli Sorabjee presented to the princip¬ 
al bench on the 22nd was that Sharma 
had been ill for a long period of 
time—he’d been in hospital after a 
major operation—and that the minis¬ 
ter had not had the opportunity to 
evaluate his performance. Hence, his 
appointment had not been regula¬ 
rised. The attorney-general further 
contended that the appointment com¬ 
mittee of the Cabinet had not had the 
time to process Sharma’s appoint¬ 
ment. But the argument didn’t wash 
because his appointment had been 
passed by the previous regime and 
there was no reason why the entire 
process had to be repeated. 

The tribunal, however, failed to 
give a final order, fixing 1 November 
as the date of the next hearing. Until 
then, Sharma continues as the DG— 
recording the Prime Minister’s ever- 
increasing addresses to the nation 
among other things—and status quo 
ante prevails, in accordance with the 
court’s order. 

But why the animus against Shiv 
Sharma? While no one is willing to go 
on the record, the general consensus 
appears to be that the government 
wants a more pliable man at the helm 
of affairs in Doordarshan at a time 
when the political situation in the 
country is so unstable. And Sharma 
didn’t fit the bill. 

Also, the coverage of the anti- 
reservation stir didn’t improve matters 
either. Shots of the police firing on 
students were considered inappropri¬ 
ate and Sharma, by virtue of being 
DG, had to take the rap. The govern¬ 
ment, it is rumoured, had decided 
then that Sharma had to go. 

But Sharma remains-—if only for the 
time being. For, only the next CAT 
hearing will decide his fate, one way 
or the other. And also whether Door¬ 
darshan autonomy will remain just 
another meaningless catch-phrase. • 
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SPECIAL REPO 



Benazir bites the dust 


And General Zia*s ghost has the last laugh in Pakistan's general election 


T he Pakistani dictator Gener¬ 
al Zia-ul Haq might have- 
been killed in a mysterious 
air crash two years ago, but 
his spirit lives on. Benazir 
Bhutto's biggest mistake was not to 
acknowledge it. When she became 
Prime Minister in December 1988, she 
saw it as a personal triumph and a 
vindication of her decadc-long strug¬ 
gle against the Zia establishment. 

Benazir thought that Zia was defe¬ 
ated in death and that she had suc¬ 
ceeded in fulfilling the oath she had 
taken after General Zia had hanged 
her father and the first democratically- 
elected PM of the country, Zulfikar 

Ali Bhutto, in the p-.- 

early morning ^ — — 

hours of 4 April, 

1979. She perhaps 
believed that as a 
Bhutto, and the 
heir of Pakistani 
demociacy, she had 
finally come home 
to roost. ^ 

But it was an iin- 7 

easy perch. Blinded 
by the illusion of 
power, Benazir 
failed to see Zia’s ^ 
ghost looming over 
the Pakistani polity. W 0 

And her triumph | 4I^H 

was ground to dust L / 

in a bare 20 
months. Zia's sue- B;/ 

cessor. President 
Ghulam Ishaq 

Khan, had her de-- 

posed; her arch-rival, Ghulam Musta¬ 
fa Jatoi, was installed as caretaker 
PM; special tribunals were set up to 
process the charges of corruption 
against Benazir and her ministers 
while her husband, Asif Zardari, was 
flung behind bars. Benazir took to the 
dusty roads of Pakistan, campaigning 
for her return to power. She toured 
the length and breadth of the country, 
rallying her supporters to stand up to 
the establishment and its chief custo¬ 
dian, President Ghulam Ishaq Khan. 
She felt that elections would return 
her to power and humiliate her ene¬ 
mies. Only, nothing like that hap¬ 
pened. 


In the 24 October general elections, 
the Pakistani electorate did not give 
her another chance. The people had 
made history of sorts by electing her in 
1988. Now, they unmade it. A travel- 
weary Benazir trudged back from her 
home constituency, Larkana in Sindh 
piovince, to Karachi, while broadcasts 
spoke of a total rout of her People’s 
Demociatic Alliance (PDA). The next 
day’s newspapers made banner head¬ 
lines of the Islamic Jamhoorce Ittehad 
(IJI) victory. The Zia proteges were 
back, grinning in triumph out of news¬ 
paper front pages. They had won a 
decisive 105 seats of the 207 general 
seat’s. Not Benazir, but Zia’s heir. 




V.; 


handled by the military and its min¬ 
ion.* in the upper echelons of the 
bureaucracy. By the mid-1980s, Gen. 
Zia was confident that the military had 
acquired a total niont.puly over real 
power in Pakistan. 

Civilian politicians were a I best 
performers, carrying out the perfunc¬ 
tory functions of government. The 
“pobtical government’’ could go 
through ali the motions of governing, 
issue statements and pass legislation. 
But the system ensured that it was the 
military that took decisions on key 
issues, told the politkians what to say 
and determined what legislation was 
desirable. 


President Ghulam Ishaq Khan, had | 
been vindicated, die institutions and 
leaders created by rhe dead dictator 
had emerged victorious. 

P akistan’s political commentators 
make a curious distinction. They 
talk of a ’^government" and a "politic¬ 
al government”. The two in Pakistan 
are not one but distinct entities. The 
government, or the "establishment” as 
it is sometimes called, is as old as 
Pakistan and General Zia, during his 
ll-ycar rule, ensured that its effective 
control passed onto the military. In¬ 
ternal security, foreign affairs and 
major fl&cal decisions all came to be 
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General Zia also had the foresight 
to groom a small group of leaders who 
could be entrusted with the task of 
preserving the system he had created. 
Of this group, four people have gained 
prominence. The first was a small¬ 
time Sindhi politician, Mohammad 
Khan June jo, who was hoisted to the i 
prime ministership by Zia after the I 
partylcss polls of 1985. Junejo fell out I 
with Zia on the Afghan issue: Junejo ^ 
wanted Pakistan to sign the Geneva 
Accord on Afghanistan, while Zia . 
refused. In the end, Junejo had to go. i 
As one commentator put it: "Junejo: 
stumbled into history and stumbled« 
out of it." 
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The Other three Zia promotees have 
been more successful. Of them, the 
most powerful, currently, is Ghulam 
Ishaq Khan, whom Zia appointed 
Speaker of the Assembly and who 
automatically became President after 
the dictator was killed. Ishaq Khan is 
the frontman of the military and com¬ 
pletely faithful to the ideals of his 
mentor. He, more than any civilian, is 
determined to ensure that the Zia 
system prevails. 

His chief politician-ally is Ghulam 
Mustafa Jatoi, the caretaker Prime 
Minister appointed after Benazir’s dis¬ 
missal on 6 August. Jatoi was an 
ardent follower of Benazir’s father, 
but fell out with her some years ago. 
Why he signed up with the Zia league 
is not entirely clear, but it is common 
knowledge that Zia intervened when 
his son was hauled up for cunning 
down eight policemen in Sindh. Since 
then, Jatoi has been a Zia fan and 


never stops publicly mentioning how 
the dictator had repeatedly offered 
him the prime ministership. 

The last, and probably the most 
critical, member of this coterie is the 
Punjab strongman Mian Nawa? Shar¬ 
if, who till ten years ago was a 
small-time trader. Zia and then the 
Pakistani Inter Services Intelligence 
(ISI), which is Pakistan’s most power¬ 
ful intelligence agency, actively prom¬ 
oted Sharif, who is today counted 
among the country’s top ten indus¬ 
trialists. Sharif, unlike the other Zia 
creations, has succeeded in building 
up a formidable political constituency 
for himself in Punjab, which is ironic 
considering that he is actually a Kash¬ 
miri. 

At any rate, while he was Punjab 
chief minister, he successfully pro¬ 
jected himself as the champion of the 
province and implemented a number 
of projects for its improvement. To¬ 


day, he is the undisputed leader of the 
powerful alliance, the Islamic 
Jamhooree Ittehad. 

By all rights, Nawaz Sharif should 
have automatically become Prime 
Minister following the IJI’s October 
1990 electoral triumph. But Jatoi, who 
is a political lightweight, because of 
his connections and propensity to fall 
in line without a murmur, is consi¬ 
dered the front-runner for the top 
political job. 

All these men, save June jo, are now 
back in the saddle. To complete the 
icture there is Zia’s son and former 
anker, Ejaz-ul Haq. The young Zia 
provided the apt touch to the October 
polls by offering prayers at his father’s 
grave on election eve. Fie contested 
the polls from the Rawalpindi Canton¬ 
ment constituency and won by a 
whopping margin of 30,000 votes. 
What more could Zia have hoped for? 

B enazir Bhutto knew what she was 
up against even two years ago 
when her Pakistan People’s Party 
(PPP) emerged as the single-largest 
party in the National Assembly with 
93 of the 207 general seats. At that 
time, the Zia prot^g^s managed to win 
just 55 seats and were in no position to 
form the government. The establish¬ 
ment, nevertheless, demurred and in¬ 
itially made no'move to appoint Be¬ 
nazir Prime Minister. At that stage, 
Benazir had two options: she could 
either reject the sham and continue as 
an Opposition politician or else she 
could compromise with the establish¬ 
ment. As it turned out, she chose the 
latter course and, in the process, 
effectively sealed her own fate. 

Benazir was appointed Prime Minis¬ 
ter more than a month after the 
elections and after she held prolonged 
discussions with President Ishaq Khan 
and the army. The President pointed 
out that under the Constitution, re¬ 
written by General Zia, the ultimate 
power to appoint and dismiss a Prime 
Minister rested with him. Benazir 
agreed to accept the conditions laid 
down by the establishment. She would 
not interfere with the army, control 
the financial allocations or diminish its 
special position. Moreover, she would 
work in close consultation with the 
President in matters of key appoint¬ 
ments and policy. She would tone 
down her anti-Zia statements, leave 
the Afghan issue and nuclear policy to 
the generals, accept General Yaqub 
Khan as the foreign minister, pull 
back from her anti-Islamic posture 
and, in the ultimate analysis, Unction 
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within the framework of the power 
structure. 

During the first few months of 
assuming power, Benazir behaved. 
The establishment heaved a sigh of 
relief. It believed it had tamed Pakis¬ 
tan's most vociferous democrat. What 
it had not uuite appreciated was the 
extent of her antipathy to the estab¬ 
lishment. Her sole aim was to break 
the political back of the Zia groupies 
and then go about dismantling the 
“real government”. Unfortunately, 
she showed her hand a little too early. 

Her attempt to bring down the 
Ooposition government in the pro¬ 
vince of Baluchistan was frustrated by 
the courts and in Punjab, her arch¬ 
rival, Nawaz Sharif, proved unex¬ 
pectedly skilful in resisting her 
attempts to undermine his govern¬ 
ment. In the meantime, her own 
regional alliances—with the Mohajir 
Quami Movement (MOM) in Sindh 
and with Wali Khan’s Awami National 
Party (ANP) in the North West Fron¬ 
tier Province—were coming apart. In 
Sindh, her own party would not allow 
her to make concessions to the Moha- 
jirs, while the President put his foot 
down when it came to appointing an 
ANP nominee for the NWFP gov¬ 
ernorship. 

By the summer of 1989, things were 
beginning to fall apart, but Benazir 
did not see the signs. On the contrary, 
she felt it was time to assert herself. 
The Mujahideen thrust against Jalala- I 
bad had failed and Benazir started off 
by spreading rumours that the army 
was responsible for the failure of the 
Afghan policy. At the same time, she 
openly blamed the President’s ob¬ 
structiveness for her inability to 
change things in the Frontier Pro¬ 
vince. More foolhardy were her 
attempts to get at the army. 

She first had the ISI chief, Hamid 
Gul, transferred as commander of the 
Strike Corps in Multan. Next, she 
appointed a committee under one of 
her buddies, Air Marshal Zulfiqar Ali 
Khan, to see how the country’s intelli¬ 
gence agencies could be reformed. 
Between April and October 1989, she 
tried her best to retire the joint chief 
of staff, Admiral Iftiqar Ahmed Siro- 
hi. Her intention was to kick the army 
supremo. General Mirza Aslam Beg, 
to Sirohi’s position and install an army 
chief of her choice. This was a blatant 
attack and it completely alienated her 
from the armed forces. 

B enazir, instead of winning friends 
and influencing people, was 
steadily antagonising every power- 


centre in Pakistan. Instead of main¬ 
taining a working relationship with the 
President, she began to openly under¬ 
mine him, arguing that his role should 
be merely advisoiy and that the j 
F.ighth Amendment was undemocratic j 
because it conferred extraordinary i 
powers on the President. She openly i 
clashed with Ishaq Khan over the 
appointment of judges and then re¬ 
tracted, beaten. 

At the same time, she went hammer 
and tongs to destabilise the Opposi¬ 
tion governments in Punjab and 
Sindh. She introduced the discredited 
people’s programme under which her 
party workers were empowered to im¬ 
plement federally-funded projects in 
the provinces. It was like Congress!I) 
workers implementing the Jawahar 
Rozgar Yojana in India. 

In another move, she completely 
bypassed the Pakistan Public Services I 


Commission and opened an employ¬ 
ment exchange in her own office. 
Through this expedient, she un¬ 
abashedly recruited party workers and 
posted them at all levels of the federal 
and piovincial bureaucracies. It was 
an ainazinglv brash attempt «ind only 
succeeded in further strengthening the 
resolve of her enemies, who finally 
arranged a no-confidence motion 
agamsi her in November 19S9. 

She .\on that round, but with the 
barest of maigins and was temporarily 
chastened. However, the retreat was 
only tactical. In the meantime, her 
two provincial allies broke away and 
joined tlic Opposition. In Sindh, this 
resulted in the escalation of ethnic vio¬ 
lence and the army had to be calleii in. 
While Sindh burned, her failure to 
pressure India on the Kashmir issue 
fuelled the Opposite a’s propaganda 
against her. By tnis lime, her oppo- 
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Poll fraud? 

Foreign observers dismiss Benazir's charges of 
rigging and bogus voting 


nents were up in arms—determined to 
bring about a final showdown. 

In early 1990, the President 
opposed her budget and succeeded in 
amending it according to his desire. 
The Senate picked up the Shariat Bill 
and passed it. The army forced her to 
approve its list of transfers and 
appointments. And her opponents be¬ 
gan planning another no-confidcnce 
motion. 

Feeling the ground slipping under 
her, Benazir started her own political 
campaign. In mid-July 1990, the in¬ 
telligence agencies reported to the 
President that this time too Benazir 
was likely to return with a formidable 
majority if elections were held. Once 
the establishment got wind of the news 
that she was secretly preparing for 
elections, it was time to act. Bena/ir 
Bhutto had to be stopped. 

A t about 4 pm on 6 August, 1990, 
Pakistani soldiers quietly took up 
position at all key points in the capital, 
Islamabad. Benazir’s house was sur¬ 
rounded, her telephone lines were cut 
and her staff told to remain indoors. 


A nybody who had been in La¬ 
hore two days before the 24 
October, 1990, Pakistan general 
elections would have sworn that 
lienazir Bhutto was all set to make 
a spectacular comeback. It was the 
same euphoiia that had greeted 
Benazir two years ago. This time 
loo the crowds screamed 
azam Benazir...raj karegi Benazir 
(Prime Minister Benazir...she will 
rule, Benazir).'’ Benazir had ended 
her campaign on the same trium¬ 
phant note as the last time and the 
crowds had waited till the cold ear¬ 
ly morning hours of 22-23 October 
to catch a glimpse of her. 

Virtually every political pundit in 
the country had predicted her re¬ 
turn. Nobody spoke of an Opposi¬ 
tion wave. According to the major¬ 


ity opinion, Benazir’s alliance, the 
People's Democratic Alliance 
(PDA), would either get a majority 
or at least the same number of seats 
as it had got in the last elections. 
The worst ca.se scenario for the 
PDA was 75-80 seats. And this, 
incidentally, was the e.stimate of 
the Pakistani intelligence agencies. 
As it turned out, PDA got just 45 
seats. The results, needless to say, 
were truly astounding. 

The pundit.s were stumped. 
There could only be two explana¬ 
tions: they had cither completely 
failed to read the mind of the 
electorate or else the polls had 
been rigged. The rigging theory 
gained ground after the official sta¬ 
tistics on voter turnout were re¬ 
leased. In the 1988 piolls, the lur.n- 
out was recorded at about 43 per 
cent. This lime, virtually every 
first-hand report on polling spoke 
of very low voter turnout. Yet. the 
official results showed that the 
turnout was actually higher than in 
1988. Benazir immediately latched 
on to this discrepancy and declared 
that the polls had been massively 
rigged. 

Benazir pointed out that even 
the chief election commissioner, af¬ 
ter touring a number of polling sta¬ 
tions, on 24 October, had re¬ 
marked that voter turnout would 
not be more than 30-35 per cent. 
But the results showed the turnout 
at the incredible level of 47 per 
cent. She alleged that poll results 
had been tampered with.in most 
Punjab constituencies (which 
account for 115 of the 207 general 
seats). A study of the Punjab seats 
won by the PDA showed about the 
same turnout as in 1988, or less. 



Benazir was not at home at the time. 
At 4.30, President Ishaq Khan con¬ 
vened a press conference, where 
General Aslam Beg was caught taking 
a peek at the assembled newsmen. 
The President announced: ‘The utility 
and the efficacy of the National 
Assembly as a representative institu¬ 
tion elected by the people under the 
Constitution, and its mandate, is defe¬ 


ated by internal dissension and fric¬ 
tions, persistent and scandalous 
‘horse-trading’ for political gain and 
furtherance of personal interests, cor¬ 
rupt practices and inducement, in con¬ 
travention ^r the Constitution and the 
law, and by failure to discharge sub¬ 
stantive legislative functions other 
than the adoption of the Finance Bill 
and further the National Assembly has 


lost the confidence of the people.” 

It was a cheap coup, made in the 
name of the people. For Benazir, the 
nightmare had begun once again. She 
and a handful of her close Cabinet 
colleagues were charged with corrup¬ 
tion and special tribunals were set up 
for the trials. Back in Karachi, her 
husband, businessman Asif Zardari* 
was accused of influencing bank and 










The question was, how had the 
results been tampered with? For, 
there had been no general outcry 
by PDA polling agents in any con¬ 
stituency. Benazir insisted that 
bogus votes had been added to the 
tally of 'JI candidates by pro- 
establishment clction officials. But 
if this had been done, why had her 
polling agents across Punjab not 
protested en masse? 

Most foreign observers were 
convinced that the polls had gener¬ 
ally been free and fair. The biggest 
blow for Benazir was the post¬ 
election verdict given by the 40- 
member delegation from the 
National Democratic Institute for 
International Affairs (NDI), 
Washington DC. The NDI team 
was composed of representatives 
from a number of countries and its 
members had visited about 500 
polling stations throughout the 
country on election day. The lead¬ 
ers of the NDI team, after collating 
reports from all their colleagues, 
concluded that they had not found 
any evidence of bv)gus voting or 
rigging of any kind. “Wc believe 
irregularities did not take place on 
a scale which could have altered 
the results, ’ they said. They felt 
that the elections at this local level 
were “generally open, orderly and 
well-administered’'; that the proce¬ 
dures used tor balloting and count¬ 
ing were in accordance with law; 
and that the system afforded 
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opportunities for the candidates to 
check for abuse. 

Benazir’s contention was that the 
rigging had been done by pro¬ 
administration election officials 
chosen and appointed by the IJl 
leadership. The rigging, according 
to her, had been conducted in an 
efficient and organised manner. In 
every constituency, 40-51) polling 
stations had been selected and in 
each of these the bogus votes had 
been added to the tally of the IJI 
candidates. In the next step, the 
booth level results were directly 
sent by the poll officials to the re* 
turning officer of the constituency, 
whose job was merely to total the 
returns from each polling station. 
Benazir claimed that certified 
copies of the station-wise results 
had not been given to polling 
agents to avoid cross-checking. 

The former Pakistani Prime 
Minister could not, however, offer 
a proper explanation as to why 
there was not a peep from her p fil¬ 
ing agents on 24 October and why 
she was the only leader hollering 
‘four. The fact remained that Be¬ 
nazir had been outwitted. As far as 
Pakistan and tiij wb^^le world was 
concerned, she had come- a com¬ 
plete cropper in the poll process. It 
was a little too late to complain. 


government decisions and of having 
coerced a non-resident Pakistani to 
deposit money in an associate’s 
account. Subsequently, Zardari was 
arrested and clapped in prison. Begum 
Nusrat Bhutto had earlier departed 
for her home country, Iran, and Be¬ 
nazir was once again alone. 

Benazir, in retrospect, had been 
dangerously naive in assuming that 


Benazir was 
appointed PM 
more than a month 
after the 1988 
eiections. And 
after she had held 
prolonged 
discussions with 
President Ishaq 
and the army. But 
her antipathy to the 
Zia groupies soon 
became evident 


people’s power is all that matters in 
Pakistan and that she, the heir of Zul- 
fikar Ali Bhutto, was the sole custo¬ 
dian of that elusive power. In the end, 
she was proved wrong on both counts. 
She toured Pakistan, drawing 
huge crowds and con.siderahle sym¬ 
pathy. 

But her upptments loo had mas¬ 
tered the art of campaigning. They 
succeeded in confusing the electorate 
by stressing that Benazir, husband and 
company were corrupt, that they had 
bartered national interest for their 
personal ends. Nawaz Shanfs men re¬ 
leased letters, allegedly written by Be¬ 
nazir, asking for Indian intervention, 
and hammered home the point that 
Benazir had not passed a single leg¬ 
islation to fulfil her election promises. 
Even the United States' decision to 
suspend military and economic aid 
went against her. The DI argued that 
Begum Bhutto had engineered the aid 
stoppage and that the Americans were 
trying to influence the Pakistani polls. 

An> other person in Benazir’s shoes 
would have run for cover. But she 
stood up to the challenge and fought, 
convinced till the very end that she 
would once again win. ’Whether the 
polls were rigged or whether she was 
defeated in a fair contest will always 
remain a matter of conjecture. What 
will never be in doubt is the fact that, 
one way or the other, it was the estab- I 
lishment that finally got the better of 
her. She remains, as the poll results 
demonstrate, the single most popular 
Pakistani leader with a national base. 
The only flaw in her make-up was her 
indecent haste. She thought that one 
election could dismantle a system 
General Zia had taken 11 years to 
build. • 

It$dt9ntt BmwJie/fBiMmobodf Ufhoro 
mnlHanehi 
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MAN! SHANKAR AIYAR 


ItoMyouso! 

A quick recap of how the scribes viewed the Golden Age of 

Vishwanath 


The Rastrapati 
has given Weepy a 
fortnight to prove 
his majority on 
the floor of the 
House. The peo¬ 
ple have given 
iiim a fortnight to 
prove his minority 
on the floor of the 
House. And by 7 
November, the Lok Sabha, in the im¬ 
mortal words of Oliver Cromwell, 
would have told VP; “For God’s sake, 
go!" 

Raja hi jayegi barat 
Rangeeli hogi mat 
Magar mein ro-ungi! 

But whyfor “ro-ungi''' (and in any 
case, it should be ‘yo-unga ') as my 
friend Sharad Yadav would say? I’ll 
tell you whyfor. First they got rid of 
the Tau. This column survived—but 
only just! Now they’re getting rid of 
Weepy. Can this column survive that 
blow? But before this column is con¬ 
signed to the dustbin of history, 
here—as Vinod Dua would say (and 
you know why he is on all our 
minds!)—is a brief recap of how we 
scribes have viewed this Golden Age 
of Vishwanath: 

INTHEBEfilNNINSDEPn 

‘Thank God, it’s V.P. Singh. He is the 
obvious choice. He only deserves it." 
—Statlsman, 'People's three cheers 
for V.P. Singh'(H 12 m 

“We join the people in extending our 
good wishes to Mr V.P. Singh. He not 
only deserves but requires the nation’s 
good wishes in tackling the 
tremendous tasks that lie ahead." 

—Ec’Ono.viic- Tivn s, Editorial 

( 2112 m) 

“Mr V.P. Singh's ascension to power 
as the Prime Minister marks a historic 
point in the country’s politics.. .The*-^; 
is no doubt that, like Mr Gorbachev, 
Mr V.P. Singh too will bring many 
revolutionary changes in politics and 


the economy and in other spheres of 
national life." 

— K. Kasturi Rangan, Dinamani 

i3il2IS9) 

Courtesy: India Spfaks (11112/89) 

“(V.P. Singh) has been called 
indecisive, inept, infirm. But he has 
trudged along regardless. When the 
party has failed him, or tried to pull 
him down, he has trodden a solitary 
path. In the end, others have been 
forced to fall in line. These are 
remarkable qualities and are certain to 
stand him in good stead as he seeks to 
grapple with the tumult that lies 
ahead...” 

—TiMts OF India. Editorial 12/12189) 

PARDON. YOUR SUP IS SHOWINfl 
DEPn 

“...But there will still be reservations 
about him." 

—Tivii-s OF India, Editorial (2/12/89) 

6USH-BUSHDEPn 

“V.P. Singh is in South Block and he 
brings to his office, to use his own 
words, the scent of the dust of India's 
villages. Long may it linger. A new 
government has been installed and a 
new dawn, albeit a misty one, is in 
sight." 

—Tavleen Singh, Indian Exprhss 
(10(12(89) 



JOKE OF THE YEAR DEPn 

“Mr Devi Lai rose above the lure of 
power and annointed Mr V.P. Singh. 
By this action, Mr Devi Lai has sent a 
message to all doubting Thomases that 
the Janata Dal will not come apart by 
infighting." 

—/Editor Prabhash Joshi, ‘Uncle Devi 
Lai's Blessings', Jansaita (2/12/89) 
Courtesy: India Speaks (4/12/89) 


PREDICTION OF THE DECADE DEPn 

“Watch out for V.P. Singh. He’s going 
to be around for a long, long time." 
-Sunday (31/12/89) 


SECOND THOUGHTS ANYONE? DEPH 

“Shahid SIddiqui: Mufti Saheb, you 
are the first Muslim home minister of 
India. How do you feel? 

Mufti Mohammed Sayeed: The Prime 
Minister has displayed great trust in 
me by giving me this tremendous re¬ 
sponsibility... For the first time in the 
history of this country, its Prime 
Minister has taken the daring decision 
to hand over the charge of the home 
ministry to me, a Muslim, to create 
confidence among the minorities—a 
step which even Jawaharlal Nehru 
could not take." 

—Interview in Nai Duniya (15/12/89) 
Courtesy: India Speaks (18/12/89) 

LOVE ME. LOVE MY DOG DEPn 

“It must be counted as truly 
remarkable that Mr V.P. Singh should 
have been able to assemble a team 
without too much fuss or delay...He 
can be said to have assembled an 
impressive as well as representative 
group of men and, so far, a single 
woman, who would do credit to any 
administration." 

—Statesman, Editorial (6/12/89) 

NAYE YOU, HATE YOUR 008 DEPn 

“Singh and his allies—the BJP—have 














proved convincingly that Rajiv is no 
longer a factor.. .The Congress is 
licking its wounds, praying for a 
miracle that might yet save the 
party...Mu'-h as M.J. Akbar may 
vouch for Rajiv’s sagacity or Maiii 
Shankar Aiyar sing hosannas to the 
man, there are not many people who 
believe that Rajiv has the skill or the 
acumen to manoeuvre himself back to 
the centre-stage of national politics.” 
—PritLsh Nandy\ The Ilujs i kathd 
Wfeki.y {1113190) 

SEE NO EVIL, HEAR NO EVIL DEPn 

“V.P. Singh has already proved one 
thing: his capacity for conjuring 
miracles...Time is still on V.P. Singh's 
side. Popular perceptions too continue 
to support him. He is seen as a man 
who keeps his pledges and is endowed 
with an indefatigable sense of 
purpose." 

—Indtanil Banerjie dc Rujtv S/iukla, 
Sunday (2II1I90) 

“None can doubt that the National 
Front government has seriously 
settled down to business. There are 
major differences in its functioning, its 
‘atmosphere’, from the Rajiv Gandhi 
government...It has proved to be a far 
more liberal government, more 
consensus-oriented, less faddist and 
less paranoic." 

-Indi.a Today, Comment {i5/2/90) 

SUCK-SUCK DEPn 

“What most people do not realise is 
that Singh is a clever, in fact, canny 
political player...amazing 
astuteness...He would rather step 
down from office on a matter of 
principle than cling to power, making 
compromises.” 

—Pritish Nandy, Illiistrati-D 
Weeki.y {2715190} 

POLITICAL ILUTERACYDEPn 

“I am amazed at the public support 
V.P. Singh is drawing, recreating as it 
were the magic of Jayaprakash 
Narayan...He might end up stalking 
the corridors of history as a Prime 
Minister India will remember. Not for 
sartorial elegance; nor for his lineage. 
Not even for the way he has 
outsmarted his adversaries. But 
because he has a feel for politics at the 
ground level and knows how to 
skilfully turn it to his advantage.” 

—Pritish Nandy, Illustrated 
Weekly (1113190) 
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BLINKERS FOR MV EVES, PLEASE 
DEPn 

“The title: Star Trek II. The star: V.P. 
Singh...The crowds materialised from 
thin air, held spell-bound by the 
simple little homilies, the snatches of 
self-penned verse and the gentle 
chiding that has become his campaign 
trademark...In his inimitable Allaha- 
badi diction, he comes across as 
sober and sincere and a man who 
clearly has a finger on the pulse of the 
people.” 

—Bhaskar Hoy, India Today 
05/3190) 

PUNDITS CAN BE PUNTERS TOO 
DEPn 

“To prove the efficacy of his 
government. V.P. Singh does not have 
to perform any wonders... If for the 
first two or three years he manages to 
keep the National Front government 
reasonably intact, he will be perceived 
as a successful Prime Minister because 
he will have demolished one powerful 
myth: that only the Congress can 
provide stable governments at the 
Centre." 

—Vinod Mehta, Sunday (17/12189) 

WASTED ADVICE DEPn 

“If the Prime Minister is wise, he will 
not—given the fractured nature of his 
support—attempt to introduce too 
many radical policies. Instead, he will 
use his powers to launch a clean-up 
operation to give the people of India a 
government that they feel they can 
trust...Then, within a year or so, he 
will call fresh elections and ask the 
people to give him the mandate 
required to finish the job...None of 
this is difficult to do. The trouble with 
India’s politicians, of course, is that 
they find 20 complicated reasons for 



refusing to do the obvious thing." 

— Editor VirSan^hvi, Sunday 
(3112/89) 

PRESCIENCE DEPn 

“The minority status of the 
government is working like a lucky 
charm. In spite of severe infighting 
and factionalism, none of the 
constituents of the National Front 
government is willing to break away 
from it. Similarly, the two parlies 
which are supporting the government 
from outside are loathe to kill the hen 
which is laying them their golden eggs. 
But for how long can Mr V.P Singh 
run the government with such fickle 
and treacherous partners?" 

—Suneet Ghosh, Anandabazak 
Pa i'Rika (916(90) 

Courtesy: India Spi ak.s 09/6190) 

YOU SAID ITIDEPn 

“Strange are the ways of the national 
press. The fourth estate is busy 
lavishing praise on the Prime Minister, 
rhe trouble is that, of late, the Prime 
Minister has not given any ground for 
praise. So, the press has rcsoiled to 
congratulating the man merely for 
continuing in office!...Remaining in 
office has been his mam achievement. 

He has survived by throwing his 
election promises to the winds, 
burying honesty in politics, bidding 
larewell to secularism and ignoring the 
growth of secessionist forces. Now he 
is ready to include in his proposed 
‘national government' the very Rajiv 
(jandhi who he said .Miould flee to 
Italy! But the press may praise him for 
this too. For, after all, V.P. Singh is 
the print media’s Prime Minister." 

— Cho Hamaswamv, Tu'<iMi ao 
(15’6!90) 

Courtesy: India Speaks (3'7!90) 

WISDOM DAWNS DEPn 

“Scattered all over the country is a 
small but committed section of voters 
who arc India’s real kingmakers. We 
call this group the Yukavaii, an 
acronym ioryuvak (youth), 
karamchari (salanat), vakil (lawyers) 
and teachers.. .The mood of the 
electorate in 1989 was anti-Congiess 
thanks to Yukavaii...After 100 days of 
the V.P. Singh government, it is this 
very Yukavati which is full of 
bitterness. They believed that V.P. 
Singh's high ethical standards would 
make an impact on policy-making and 
policies. No one thought that, 
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L ondon is overwhelmed. 
'Fhere is simply no other way 
to put it. For a people 
brought up on a heavy diet 
of Kipling, Scott and Kaye, 
here is yet another chance of tallyho- 
ing back to the ‘glorious’ days of Indi¬ 
an summers, punkhawalas and mem- 
sahibs. 

A five month-long exhibition of Raj 
paintings and memorabilia—titled 
‘The Raj: India and the British, 1600- 
1947’—opened at London’s presti¬ 
gious National Portrait Gallery on 19 
October. And the crowds have not 
stopped streaming in. 

The Raj has always held a fascina¬ 
tion for Britons, and the organisers of 
the show played on this key point. 
Even the title was carefully chosen; 
another title, confess the organisers, 
like ‘Glories of the Orient’ or some¬ 
thing similar would have ensured that 
the exhibition was a washout. 

The biggest attraction is a life-size 
elephant, complete with armour worn 
at the battle of Plassey in 1757. (The 
elephant was transported from its 
home in the Tower of London com¬ 
plex in an operation the organisers call 
a “nightmare”.) Other exhibits, 
though not quite as massive, but im¬ 
pressive nonetheless, are as riveting. 
British painters of the 18th and 19th 
centuries such as Johann Zoffany, Til¬ 
ly Kettle, Thomas Hickey, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and William Daniels have 
their works displayed. So is a Prabhu 
Dayal poster and Raj snapshots by 
Narayan Vinayak Virkar, a prominent 
19th century Bombay photographer. 

In all, there are over 500 paintings 
and a hundred objets d'art on show, 
making it the biggest ever exhibition 
to be held at the gallery, and its first 
on the Raj. To add spice to an already 
heady presentation, the gallery is 
organising a series of lectures by histo> 
nans—Judith Brown, Peter Marshall 
and K.N. Chaudhary, among others— 
and films such as Satyajit Ray’s Shat- 
ranj Ke Khilari, Aparna Sen’s 36 


The Raj curry 


Chowringhee Lane and James Ivory/ 
Ismail Merchant’s Shakespearewallah. 

T he exhibition is divided into four 
major sections, devised chronolo¬ 
gically. Mughal India and the rise of 
the East India Company, 1600-1800; 
Company supremacy and Indian re¬ 
sistance, 1800-1858; The Victorian 
Raj and the rise of Indian nationalism, 

TWy KotIM oH on canvas off a 
dancing glH: Rajcolouni comoallvo 



1858-1914; and, finally, the road to 
Independence and Partition, 1914- 
1947, On display are* many previously 
unexhibited offerings, culled from col¬ 
lections at the India Office library in 
London, the Imperial War Museum, 
The Royal Commonwealth Society, 
The Museum of Mankind, the British 
Museum, The Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and from private collections 
in India and the USA. 

Side-stepping the usual manner of 
blindly overdosing the public with 
stereotypes, the gallery ensured that 
the exhibition was not only elephants, 
snake charmers and tiger shoots, 
however fascinating a slice of history 
they may be. Also, the organisers de¬ 
cided that they would try and present 
both sides of the story, the British-eye 
view of the Raj, as well as how the 
Indians saw it. Cambridge University 
historian Christopher Bayly, chief 
organiser of the exhibition, wanted to 
also maintain a careful balance be¬ 
tween objects from India, and those 
from Pakistan and Bangladesh. For 
two reasons. One, because Pakistan 
and Bangladesh formed the greater 
India of the British era. And two, 
because governments of both coun¬ 
tries were keen that their national 
traditions were fully represented. 

While the British painters—-Zof¬ 
fany, Kettle, Reynolds, et al—detail 
the British image of the East India 
Company and its conquests, the works 
of Indian artists serve to counter¬ 
balance this view. If the ^^Company’ 
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A water colour of a durbar procoaaion 
during Emperor Akbar'a re^: 
a panoramic history 

painters tended to show the British as 
munificent pations. the subcontinent’s 
artists and photographers used Indian 
myths, tr.aditions and real life themes | 
or personalities- -and sometimes, a fu- 1 
sion of these -as motifs to thiow a I 
challenge to Britannia. ! 

Hence, the symbt^lic use of Kali in ! 
several paintings and oleograph post- I 
ers showing the conquest of the British ! 
by the forces of shakti. Hence, again, i 
the poster by turn-of-thc-cenlury pain- i 
ter Prabhu Dayal, titled Bharatuddhar , 
«or the liberation of India';, where | 


Mahatma Gandhi is depicted as Shiva 
protecting Markandcya (here. Mother 
India) from the clutches of Yamraj 
(the British). In a lighter vein, there is 
a poster showing a viceroy, Uird Cur- 
z o n, in the form of an a 11 - 
encompassing Ganesh 

T he exhibition also shows a darker 
India, of 'suttee' and the ‘thug¬ 
gee* cults But even here, contrasting 
British views arc shown. While Zof¬ 
fany showed the widows as brave, 
almost glorious, a depiction by Tho¬ 
mas Rowlandson brings out the harsh, 
grotesque truth of widow burning. 
The Mutin' and the struggle for n - 
dependence inspired numerous w'orKs 


After the battle of Piaeeey, Lord Clive meeta Wir lafar? rancie Kayman a viev 
of the all-conquerlne Union 



of art both by the British and Indians. 

Tn Memoriam’\ an oil painting by Sir ■ 
.Joseph Noel Paton shows the women , 
of an English family huddling together ! 
as Indian mutineers enter their home, . 
with mayhem in their eves. On the 
other hand, Indian artists concentrate ' 
i more the popular, heroic. Mutiny 
I figures. Rani Lakshmibai, Tantia • 

! Tope and Nana Phadnavis.A political 
i pamphlet, ‘Awake Awake . haunt j 
1 nv the British in -ihc time of ' 
j Bengal s paitiiion - and now pre- • 

, .served in the India (.)tnce libra; >, 

' iorms pari o: in • Imliar resisiancc 
; section the exhuv* .r- 
I Some more li!sior\, aiuj stmis r ■ ■ e 
' O' unpleasan* iot)?;- s'er oc.- 
: ohotographs o" iatx)iirer< in 'i. 

! scenes at a lutr lactoi' a^’ ‘ c .. tn 
* are fascinatinv, Kiuia!' s 'i 

I are the depiessiny l»! ■■ th.^ fu-.ebn. , 

1 plague p! •' '•»: • ' 

I Photogiaphs TccorviiP'Mhf j 

I Bagh inassacr^' iii“ .vn '-i. • ^ ind • 

■ pre-inoepen.b'*■ .'c ' .‘i.. 'ic-s- . 

j ^H>{: r»r«“n 'i • ■‘•w 

I NH'iTU>;i:'' V.c- r .> in ■ 

j New ■ c*. :.r ,'i'-'V. i. a . 

j skcK-'-' of u*. idi 1 hv 1 

. i> irnp'.vtart, 's oow '/-‘l:''^ d.K■<?d tbe 
I .Hi st'is P'-rtr,:':uf ’ \\\ \ 

I That n iva[>'hr .i.oiv th:m one ! 

i visit to the g.'l'CTv tc everyth by.; is . 

1 an LnderstalcrrxMt .k-id \islt has i ’ 

J bonus for those wh.) w.sh to preserve 
memories- and even i^r fho.sc who dv> ; 
not make it; the galleiy has pnnred a ; 
sumpluou? 4.^,1 page catalogue, priced 1 
at pound stcrimg 19.95 (abuiu Rs j 
700), which is a collector's dream. The j 
taste of this Raj curry is sure to lingei j 
on long after the exhibition ends next ! 
March. Bon apetit. • 

Shrabmtl BMU/London 


PHOTOGRAPHS: COURTESY THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. LONDON 
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No b;in, no challengo,., just a Ixii'ning desii 




.TELEVISION. 




All tied up 

Doordarshan shortchanges a serial by M.S. Sathyii 


Y OU cannot exactly tool around 
with a man who made a film 
like (iarani. Hawa. Doordar¬ 
shan did. And M.S. Satliyu livid 
Doordaishan (DD) pulled on* 
Sathyu’s Hindi TV serial Kuyar 
(Rope) from the pitme lime nine pm 
slot and instead, gave it the late night 
slot. The reason; the DD review com 
mittee found Kayar staning Anjan 
Srivastav, Sieela Majumdar, Anant 
Mahadevan and Arundhati Nag, 
among others loo “adiill " for public 
viewing. 

Now, for the flaws in the argument ! 
One; If DD could show Tamus at ■ 
prime time,what is wrtuig with Kayarl : 
Yes, Tanias had eommunalisni and 1 
j violence, not sex, but it was veiy dis* | 
! turbing, neverttieless. And as real-life | 
j as sexual overtones can be.,Two;’ij 
Kayar is based (Ui a t)ook of the same , 
title by Thakazhi Sivasankaia Filial, ’ 
considered an opus in Malayalam j 
literary circles, and won tor the au- | 
thor the prestigious Jranipiih award in ; 
1984. If litcralcurs -indeed, ihe gov- j 
I crnmenl -found it good enough lor an ! 
j award, why should DD act as it it has 
! blinkers on’^ 

I And thice: Kayar tells the story of 
i life m a remote village in llie waier- 
I J^^gged Kuttanad region of Kerala, a 
j talc spanning ISO years- upto the 
j 1970s and six geneialums ot a joint 
family, which begins to bieak up with 
the passage of time. It shows social, 
cultural and economic changes 
wrought on the village, with one 
theme binding the paits together; 

I man’s greed for land. 

Sathyu claims that after the serial's 
plot was approved -and here lies flaw 
number four of the argument- f)!) 
officials led him on to believe that it 
was prime time material. So, he spent 
Rs two lakhs shooting the first seven 
episodes; his sponsors had made it 
very clear that they were willing to 
back the serial only if it made prime 
I time. Now, however, Sathyu is in a 
j fix, as there arc hardly any sponsois 
i for late night shows, 
j Sathyu is maintaining an angry si- 
1 lence—prudent, perhaps, as talk can 
! cost him the serial entirely, thanks to 
I some obscure babu in DD. But Tha- 
j kazhi has nothing to lose. ‘‘They (DD 
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officials) should be horsc-whipf>ed on 
the steps of Mandi House (DD's head¬ 
quarters in Delhi),” says the outraged 
author. ‘The least I can say is that 
their notions about obscenity are per¬ 
verted.” Concurs Krishnan Nair, cons¬ 
idered to be the finest critic of 
Malayalam literature: “I cannot sec 
any obscenity m the novel. And llie 
scenes which were found objection¬ 
able by Doordarshan are an artistic 
necessity.” 

DD may have a fight on its hands. 
Kerala’s minister for cultural affairs 
and C ommunist Party of India (Marx- 


and a mat outside her bedronn., whieli 
the man accepted as signifying di¬ 
vorce. Everything had to be orderly, 
and breaking the code ot conduit | 
meant social osiraci^atioe., and in 
some cases, death. "In my mwef," i 
says Thakazhi, "I have tried to [>oi lray I 
life in all its reality." 

So has Sathyu, in the serial. And for ! 
that, DD asked him to wipe out an ; 
entire episode, the sixth. The episode ; 
deals with Kalyam Pillai -played by | 
Arundhati Nag—a charming Nair | 
woman who gets seduced by a land- ; 
classifier, Kochu Pillai, and gels pre- | 





M.S. Sathyu (top left); novelist Thakazhi (left); and a 
scene from the serial: too ‘^adult’’? 


ist) strongman, has written a stiff lei 
ter to Union information and broad¬ 
casting minister P. Upendra, asking 
him to allot Kayar a prime time slot. 
Besides, all MPs from Kerala have 
already objected to \jydr being 
shifted to a late night slot. 

Kayar is power-packed. The story 
begins in 19th century Kciala, when 
the matriarchal system was at its peak, 
and the dominant upper castes, the 
arch-conservative Nairs, were land 
owners. When, there were not loo 
many taboos on sex or on sexual 
relationships. It was a society where 
even an illegitimate child had rights in 
a Nair family. A Nair woman could 
take the man of her choice, and if she 
was fed up with him, she could end the 
relationship by just placing a pillow 


gnant When her uncle, tlu* head of 
the joint family, hears of this, he gets 
furious and starts to beat Kalyam In 
desperation, Kalyam liiops the dhoti 
she is wearing, and runs, the undres¬ 
sing more to deter her uncle. At j 
worst feel critics, DD could have ; 

, asked for the scene to be deleted, but 
not the entire episode “It is in this 
desperation of a woman who sheds her 
clothes to .save herself liom being kil- j 
led that the Doordarshan experts have | 
found sex.” | 

Right now, DD is emphatic about j 
sticking to its stand. It the end, howev¬ 
er, Sathyu may have to compromise 
on one scene. DD, on the other hand, 
may have to compiomisc on the 
serial. • 

Sr^edhar PWmy/Trivandnm 




The day after 

AdvanVs arrest triggers off country wide communal violence 



Burnt shops in Jaipur; a trail of destruction 


Theiv was hloDti in 
the streets. About 83 
people died in the 
eontiiuial communal 
Molcnec since 24 
October--the day 
the Bharatiya Janata 
Party (BJP) called a 
nationwide strike in 
protest against the arrest of its party 
president, L.K. Advani. As Si’nday 
went to press, 53 people were re¬ 
ported dead in Rajasthan alone. In 
Gujarat, the toll stood at seven, and in 
West Bengal, it mounted to 14. Kar¬ 
nataka had six dead, and Andhra 
Pradesh, Tamil Nadu and Maharash¬ 
tra one each. 

There was a dramatic build-up to 
the arrest of I,.K. Advani. The climax 
was on 23 October. The BJP chief was 
on his way to Ayodhya in his Ram rath 
when he was stopped at Samastipur, in 
Bihar, at b am that morning. Advani 
was scheduled to reach Ayodhya, in 
UP, to launch the kar seva for the 
construction ot a Ram temple at the 
site where the Babri Masjid now 
stands. And his vtitra. which began in 
the temple town of Somnath , 
had fanned enough communal 
passions on its gruelling 1(),(XH) km 
route to make the government sil up 
and take action. 

Advam's arrest was always on the 
cards. Mulayam Singh Yadav, the UP 
chief minister, had declared that his 
government would halt the BJP chief 
at Deoria on the Bihar-UP border. Fie 
felt that a communal powder keg was 
filling up m the state and Advani’s 
entry would provide the deadly spark. 
What was not anticipated, however, 
was that Bihar chief minister Laloo 
F^rasad Yadav would be the one to 
pick up the gauntlet. So, as security 
forces whisked Advani away from the 
Samasiipii/ ( ircuit I louse to a remote, 
hill-top !>„i..,.;iow at Massanjore, in 
Dumka. i’C. ihe Bihar-West Bengal 
bordci withdrew its support 

!\« ^ »i! ■ lal I'lont government at 

! T'..- < ; » .ind L.illed a nationwide 

1 Imrjh yj-yc tollowing day. 

! Ml,- (..ill led to an eructation 

! •. f . . 1 ! violence in some states 

v. h'u' .. . ' clashes were reported 


from the parts where the handh was 
sought to be enforced. 

RAIASTHAN: I'he worst affected was 
Jaipur city, which was never particu¬ 
larly known tf) be communally sensi¬ 
tive. But in one day’s violence, 30 
people were killed on 24 October in 
Jaipur and hundreds were grievously 
hurt, adding to the toll on the follow¬ 
ing days. Earlier, when Advam's rath 
passed through the state, large scale 
rioting had been aj^prehended as the 
Muslims had called u bandh in protest. 
Even chief minister Bhairon Singh 
Shekhawat had admitted that the 
situation was inflammable. Surprising¬ 
ly, the yatra had passed peacefully. 
But, 11 days later, the news of Adva- 
ni’s arrest in Bihar had an electrifying 
effect. On 23 October itself, shops 
downed shutters, although the bandh 
was called on the following day, and 
the mood turned distinctly sulien and 
ominous. 

It was black Wednesday in the Pink 
City on the 24th as groups of BJP, 
Bajrang Dal and Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad (VHP) activists took over the 
city. What sparked off the violence 
was, however, a rumour that a child 
was being held in a place of worship by 


one communily. And in a situation 
where rumour mills woik overtime, 
this story proved to be the last straw. 
A large mob gathered at the religious 
site and all hell broke loose 
A police contingent rushed to the 
spot, to find itself piteously outnum¬ 
bered by the rioters. Repeated 
lathicharges and bursting of teargas 
shells failed to quell the mob. Seven 
people died in the firing and a police¬ 
man was killed in the cross-fire by late 
afternoon. Trouble spread to other 
cities like Jodhpur and Bcawar also 
and an indefinite curfew was clamped 
on all three places. But before the 
security forces could restore any 
semblace of normalcy, shops and busi¬ 
ness establishments were looted and 
torched, and several persons stabbed. 
Eyewitness accounts claim that .some 
BJP and VHP activists forced shop¬ 
keepers to open up and went on a 
looting spree before setting the 
shops alight. 

The frenzy, m tact, increased after 
the imposition of curfew, and the 
bewildered adrmiiisiration sent out 
SOS signals to the army. Strangely, it 
took the armv. Known for its quick 
deployment capabilities, almost four 
hours to move in. Even that did not 
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improve matters immediately. That 
night 22 people were burnt alive in a 
Jaipur locality. 

GUJARAT; In Ahmedabad, trouble 
started a day earlier, on the 23rd itself. 
Four persons were killed and ten 
injured in a burst of violence as soon 
as the news oi Advani’s detention 
reached the state. Overzealous BJP 
workers tried to enforce an instant 
bandh. Next day, two more people 
died, this time in police firing and 
stone throwing as rampaging mobs 
made central government buildings 
their specific targets. Two MLAs, 
Kantibhai Kachoria and Vithalbhai 
Shah were arrested for violating pro¬ 
hibitory orders and instigating the 
people, even as the bandh call evoked 
good response. At least 2,000 people 
were arrested on charged of rioting. 

I 

MADHYA PRADESH: The state lived j 
up to its reputation of communal I 
tolerance. Though its politics is j 
dominated by the BJP, the bandh was ] 
marked by restraint both on the part ; 
of the people and the administration. | 
Despite sporadic violence in Dhar, 
where six people were injured in a 
bomb blast, no deaths were reported. 

The state BJP regime, led by Sun- 
dcrlal Patw'a, had anticipated trouble 
and damped prohibitory measures in 
Ujjain, Tikamgarh, Shajalpur at the 
very first signs of unrest. 

KARNATAKA: The wounds of Bidar 
had not fully healed when another 
bout of frenzy sent shockwaves 
through the state. Three 

persons were stabbed to tlcath in the 
town of Kolar and two others died in 
police firing at Mulbagal, in southern 
Karnataka.The security forces fired on 
a violent mob also in Ha.ssan district 
and Mangalore, where vehicles and 
shops were set on fire. The bandh, 
partially or totally successful in Karna¬ 
taka towns, showed that the BJP had 
cut into an area that had traditionally 
been a Congress and Janata stron¬ 
ghold. 

WEST BENGAL: 1'he state adminis¬ 
tration knew at least 24 hours in 
advance that Advani was going to be 
arrested on the morning of 23 Octo¬ 
ber. It had, therefore, made quick 
preparations to cope with a crisis 
situation. But despite the precautions, 
untoward incidents could not be 
avoided. 

Though the bandh was a complete 
failure in the state, clashes broke out 


In the gild ed cage 

A glimpse of the royal prisoner 


A S the National Front ^vern- 
ment totters cm the edge of a 
precipice, its most celebrated 
prisoner waits in his comfortable 
Alcatraz in Massanjore, Bihar. 
From the balcony of his second 
floor Suite, the BJP president has 
a view of the rolling waters of the 
Massanjore Dam, the lush wood¬ 
lands of Dumka and the police¬ 
men doggedly patrol! ii^the drive¬ 
way upto the house. TTie inspec¬ 
tion bungalow of the Bihar gov¬ 
ernment is a high security prison 
for one man arrested on 24 Octo¬ 
ber for driving his rath ti>wards 
his holy grail—the temple- 
mosque of Ayodhya. 

Ten kilometres from the forti¬ 


in the morning mist. Unsuspect¬ 
ing securitymen of the Bih<ir 
Police and the CISF sitting in a 
circle at the entrance, barely 
looked up as the car sped through 
the drive. At the driveway only 
one paunchy policeman attemp¬ 
ted to stop the vehicle. 

“How did you get here? We¬ 
ren’t there any checkpoints on the 
road?” asked the disbelieving 
senior police officer after refusing 
to consider all requests to meel 
Advani. “He is our prisoner. No 
one is allowed to see him. ’ 

But on the second floor veran¬ 
dah overlooking the driveway 
where five police jeeps, two other 
vehicles and an ambulance 



Advani in the MnsMnJom bungalow: 


fied house^on-^the-hill, police¬ 
men, cradling bolt-action rifles 
and automatic weapons* manned 
the checkposts. “No one is 
allowed to go any further,” the 
officer-in-charge warned with a 
cold-eyed belligerence. “All 
roads are blocked.” 

But one road, a dusty cart- 
track, snaking its way through 
paddy fields and impoverished 
Santhal villages,was not. “There’s 
another route,” a 17-ycar old 
schoolboy BJP supporter whis¬ 
pered, and volunteered to be tji© 
guide. A few kilometres away’ 
stood the bungalow, a pale grey 


waited, stood Advani sipping tea 
and reading the previous day's 
paper. As the photographer 
aimed his Nikon at him, the BJP 
president did a courtly nanuiste, 
smiled and waved. The camer¬ 
as clicked and our questions were 
lost in the steady, rumble of the 
dam’s waters. Policemen, mena¬ 
cingly waving their batons, were 
advancing. As Advani flapped his 
paper for the last time and turned 
away, it was time,*to retreat. 
Ahead, after bluffing one’s way 
through another roadblock, lay a 
long trip back to Calcutta. • 
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in certain sensitive pockets, and two 
people were killed in police firing in 
Burdwan anil Nadia districts. But a 
red alert was signalled the next day 
when three people were killed in a 
sudden outbreak of communal tury in 
F^owrah*s Pilkhana hustee and another 
ten were hacked to death in Punilia 
district. 

The Pilkhana hustre was an inspira¬ 
tion for Dominique La Pierre's ( in <tf 
Joy. But on the night (U 25 Octohci it 
was plunged in gloom. I his was a 
spillover of earlier clashes in a nearby 
suburban town where the Hindus and 
the Muslims had fought a pitched- 
battle w'hen the VTIP brought out a 
procession. 

The state home secretary attributed 


Bihar. In Patna, shops lemained 
closed and Yadav went around the cilv 
in the afternoon, to tnersee security 
arrangements and preach communal 
harnionv, very conscious of his le- 
sponsibililies. He had shown that he 
had the guts to ariest Advani. Now he 
had to ensure that his slate did not 
succumb t(^ communal passions. And 
he was largely suecesslul, though only 
a year back Bihar had been rocked Iry 
a gruesome liot in Bhagalpur 

LTTAR PRADESH: The epicentre of 
the Ram .lanmabhoomi-Bahri Maspd 
controversy was guarded like a for¬ 
tress. Chief minister Mulayain Singh 
Yadav had plaved tough from the very 
beginning and the BJP and its allies. 



Pilkhana: the left slips 

the Purulia clashes to a senes of 
rumours which lent communal c*)lour 
to a road accident. A motor-cyclist 
knocked down a man, killing him on 
the spot. But the w'ord went round 
that it was a case of planned commun¬ 
al murder. And, in the madness lhat 
followed, ten people were killed. 

Chief minister Jyoti Basil .squarely 
blamed the BJP for the unexpected 
violence and urged his party workers 
to be extra-vigilant. Evidently the 
Marxists had grown complacent while 
the BJP was making a frantic bid to 
gain a toc-hold in the state. 

BIHAR: It was feared lhat ihe state 
would go up in flames. But, merciful 
ly, it didn’t. The hamlh was largel\ 
.successful in parts ot central and south 
Bihar, but the government of chief 
minister Laloo Prasad Yadav man¬ 
aged to keep the BJP activists on a 
leash. 

Significantly, there were no Killings 
in Bihar, though incidents of arson 
and looting were reported from Sila- 
marhi, Darbhanga, Dumka and sfuith 


the VHP and the Bajrang Dal, could 
do little to (lent his armour. In Luck¬ 
now, the state capital, the hatuih was 
complete. In Meerut and Aligarh, 
which have the most notorious recor ds 
of communal carnage, the bamih pas¬ 
sed off peacefully. 

Iwidently, Mulayam achieveil the 
impossible And to do that he had 
ordered the systematic arrest of BJP. 
VHP and Bajrang Dal workers. 

Events during the bimdh and after 
proved one thing for certain: thal 
communal clashes, even in the most 
sensitive of areas, can be avoided, if 
the administration is truly keen on 
preventing them. If Mulayam. Laloo 
and Sunderlal Patwa could pie-cmpl a 
flare-up m UP, Bihar and Madhya 
Pradesh, there is no way in w'hich the 
failures of Bhairon Singh Shekhawat 
and Chimaribhai Patel in Rajasthan 
and C.ru)arat can be explained away. 
Unlers, of course, one concedes that 
some leaders are more keen on play- 
ir»g with fire than others. • 

Anish Gupta with Mliap Chand Dandia/ 
Jaipur and bureau reports. 


A Dravidian 
holiday 

7’/iebandh in 
support of the Mandal 
proposals is total 

On 2.^ October, 
Tamil Nadu was set 
on a different trajec¬ 
tory altogether. 
Wliile, according to 
Bihar chief minister 
l.aloo Prasad Yadav. 
"an atmosphere of 
fear” giippcd the 
country following the arrest of L.K. 
Advani, Tamil Nadu observed a 
batulh ill support of the Mandal Com¬ 
mission recommendations Ihe 
hamlh, called by the ruling DMR and 
Its allies, brought life in tfie state to a 
sl.mdstill in priuest against the anfi- 
reseivatiori agitation in northern India 
and the vitiated communal atmos¬ 
phere prevailing in the country over 
the Ram JanmabhomTii-FLabri Masjid 
controversy. 

Hie DMK, which held a meeting on 
15 October with "like-mmded " parties 
and some Scheduled C aste organisa¬ 
tions to finalise the hamlh plan, did 
not invite the Congress! 1) or the 
AIADMK. DMK chief M. Karuna- 
nidhi felt thal the two organisations 
were against the Mandal recom¬ 
mendations and were shifting their 
stand far too often. However, a splin¬ 
ter group of the AIADMK attended 
the meeting. 

Karunanidhi’s one embarrassment 
was, however, the snubbing he re¬ 
ceived from the C;PI(M), the DMK’s 
ally in the slate Assembly. "The Marx¬ 
ists have cxpre.ssed support for the 
Mandal report but are not participat¬ 
ing in the hamlh. 1 do not know the 
reasons, the DMK chief remarked 
when questioned on the issue. 

But the rationale behind the bandh 
was not immediately clear. Almost all 
the parties in the state have backed 
the Mandal report and the DMK’s 
target wasn't obvious. Some political 
observers feel thal it was directed 
against the Centre’s failure to get the 
Supreme Court slay order on the 
Mandal recommendations vacated. 


R. Bhagwan Singh/Rladras 
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Asking fo r the Bill 

Bijii prepares the legal ground to whack JB 


For scimc rimo now. 
^ chid niimstLM Hi)ii 

Piitiuiik s overriding 
J ohsession has heen 

B J B Palnaik Fver 

f since he came to 

_ power, m March. 

ORISSA I'' out to finish 

mmmmmmmmammm JB with a hefty cklb 

ot cunuplion ch.irges And he has 
decideii to attack not only the lornici 
Congress! 1) chief inini'-ter. but also his 
lollowers and syrnpathiseis m politics 
and the state hiiie.iiuiacy 

It Bi|u h.is failed iniseiahlv in fulfill¬ 
ing most ol his poll promises, he is 
film on his pledge of fighting coirirp- 
tion and is relentlessly gunning for .11^ 
and his associates And his latest salvo 
has heen llic adoption ot a Bill in the 
state Assemhlv. vvhu t' cmpovveis the 
government to set up special courts to 
try politicians and iiovernmcnl otti- 
cials on chaiges ot coiiuniKni 

The Orissa Special Couits Bill. 
BfUi), still awaiting [iresidenlial assent, 
is seen as a unKjue mcasme to tight 
ci^rruption The Bill gives rhe gmein- 
merit the powei to confiscate a per¬ 
son's proper tv hetoie .iiul during the 
tiial arui states th,il such pioperty 
would Ik* returned to the atcuseil with 
an inteiest of 12 per cent in the event 
of aquittal 

The Congress!I) tried to fight the 
Bill, terming it '‘draconian" .ind point¬ 
ing out that a person w.as likely to he 
rendered homeless, it disputed re¬ 
sidential houses were iilso t.iken over. 
The option m sucli vases was to 
deposit a sum of money, eqiiiv alent to 
the value of the properly, with the 
government and stay on. T he Bill has 
been carefully worded to plug possibi¬ 
lities of the special court's verdict 
being challenged in the Supreme 
(\)url. The only length a contestant 
can hope to go is uplo the Orissa High 
Court. 

. Biju cannot rcallv be faulted for 
introducing the Bill. The ten-year rule 
of J.B. Patnaik was marked by an 
unprecedented level of corruption and 
Biju had made it an effective cam¬ 
paign plank ag.iuist the Congress be¬ 
fore the parliamcntaiv and Assembly 
polls. 

But what makes the Bill seem 
dreadfully vengeful is the fact that. 



Biju Patnaik: aggressive 


iiiitiallv. It was made applicable only 
to the period, during which 

the CimgresN(I) was in power in the 
state It was only when the ('c‘ngres- 
s!l) and other enties t)f the Janata Dal 
raised a hue and cry about Biju's real 
intentions that the Bill was amended. 
But Its preamble still sets the tone w iih 
dispaiaging remarks about tlie highl- 
lej*' It identifies the decade as the 
notorious period when corruption 
peaked in (Trissa. 

If Biju’s earlier actions in which he 
had oidered random raids on the 
houses of ,1.B. Patnaik and other 
rongiess(I) leaders as well as some 
government officials close to the for¬ 
mer chief minister are any indication 
of the shape of things to come, the 
C'ongrcss!!) leaders w'oiild do well to 
prepare lor some rearguard action. If 
the Bill receives the President's as¬ 
sent, Bi ju will be aimcii a formid¬ 
able legal weapon and JB and his 
followers would become vulnerable to 
damaging legal proceedings. 

The political upheaval at the Centie 
and the possibilitcs of the National 
Front icgimc collapsing, following the 
vvilhdiawal of support by the B.TP, is 
unlikely to bail the Congrcss(T) lead¬ 
ership out (d* trouble. If anything, the 
crisis could increase the Janata Dal 
government’s eagerness to prove its 
credentials as an uncompromising cru¬ 
sader against corruption. • 

Saradm P. Nanda/BhuhaneBwmr 


Master 

stroke 

Arjun Singh outwits the 
Congress(l) high command : 

With the (’oiigrcs- 
s(l)'s hasty decision i 
Xo appoint f»ibal MP j 
Arvind Netam as the j 
acting president of ; 
the Pradesh Congres- i 
s (I) Committee : 
(PCC-I) things scorn 
to he going the Kar¬ 
nataka wav m Madliva Pradesh. It all 
began with the illness of Arjun Singh, 
the P(’(.(I) chief and former chief 
minister nf the state Singh was unde?- I 
going treatment in Delhi and had heen * 
advised complete bed rest. But that I 
did not in anv wav hamper the running i 
ol the paity. not until the high com- j 
mand stepped in ami nnide Netain the i 
dc facto chief. I 

The brain behirul the move was 1 



MABHYA 

PRADFSII 



Arjun Singh: playing it cool 

Aslam Sher Khan. In July, Khan had a 
row with Singh during a rally at 
Bhopal. Singh retaliated by sus¬ 
pending Khan from the party Howev¬ 
er, the C'ongrcss(l) president. Rajiv 
Ciandhi, revoked Singh's action. 
When Singh fell ill and was hospital¬ 
ised in Bhopal, Khan h'st no time in 
moving the party president to apply 
the ‘Karnataka-fornuila', and remove 
Singh in view* of his ‘unfortunate 
sickness'. 

In a letter to the high command. 
Khan suggested the formation of a 
committee with representatives fn>m 
all factions of the Congress. Among 
those suggested by him were the names 
ol Moti L.al Vora (general), Dihp 
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Falling down, falling down... 

Another bridge collapses on the Mandovi 


Singh Bhuriya (tribals), Aziz Qureshi 
(minorities), Radha Kishan Ma1> 
viya (Harijans) and B.R. Yadav 
(backward castes). He indicated that 
Vora would be acceptable to all, but 
argued that since the Janata Dal had 
V.C. Shukla, a Brahmin, as its stale 
chief, it would be wiser to have 
someone from the backward castes 
who could draw the minority votes. 


The list of committees 
formed to monitor the 
panchayat poiishasa 
majority of 
Singh-supporters and 
very few of Shukia or 
Vora’s foiiowers 


The party agreed to the proposal by 
appointing Arvind Netam as the 
acting PCC(I) chief to the rejoicing of 
all anti-Singh groups in the Congres- 
s(I), especially those owing allegiance 
to former chief ministers Moti Lai 
Vora and Shyama Charan Shukla. 
Thus, an impression was created that 
Singh's writ will no longer run within 
the PCC(I). 

Arjun Singh, however, did not show 
any signs of panic. He asked Netam to 
cooperate with all the members until 
he was back to handle the November- 
December panchayat elections in the 
state. In an appeal to Congress(I) 
workers, he stressed the fact that they 
should work unitedly towards their 
goal of winning the elections. 

Arjun Singh's silent and controlled 
backlash did not end there. His blue¬ 
eyed boy, Thakur Jagat Singh, Rajya 
Sabha member and general secretary 
of the PCC(I), announced the list of 
committees formed to monitor the 
panchayat pt>ll programmes in the 
districts which are entrusted with the 
job of allotting party tickets and pre- 
.paring a poll strategy. The list 
.announced by Thakur has a majority 
of Singh-supporters and very few of 
Shukld or Vora’s followers. 

Shukla had no option but to com¬ 
plain. He publicly protested that Tha¬ 
kur had not showm the list to acting 
president Netam before announcing 
it. The anti-Singh faction is now trying 
its level best to undo the mischief by 
changing the list. But the ailing Arjun 
Singh, lying on his hospital bed, seems 
to have had the last laugh. • 

M.V. Kh^r/Rsipur 


One could call it 
black magic, coinci¬ 
dence, or simply bad 
luck. Again, a bridge 
under construction 
collapsed, just a 
stone’s throw away 
from where another 
had, four years ago. 
To add to the ‘occult’ occurrence, the 
journalist who had predicted the 
tragedy in 1986, warned the author¬ 
ities again about the impending disas-^ 
ter in the 25 June issue of the Goman- 
tak Times An spite of the warning,no 
action was taken and the bridge 
crashed, killing five and severely in¬ 
juring many. 

The tragedy occurred on the even¬ 
ing of 14 October. A recently erected 
750 tonne, 50 metre-long span of the 
bridge “the part between two adja¬ 
cent supports—sank and partially dis¬ 
appeared in the placid Mandovi. Of 
the 60 odd workers of the Uttar 
Pradesh Bridge Corporation (IJPBC), 
the firm entrusted with the construc¬ 


tion work, five died on the spot while 
28 others had to be hospitalised. 

Chief minister L.P. Barbosa de¬ 
clared that he had ‘sacked’ the PWD 
chief engineer (bridges) R, Maihur 
twenty days earlier, on charges of 
corruption, and put U.P. Palondekar, 
of the Command Area Development 
Authority (Irrigation department) in 
his place. Police investigations, 
however, icvealed that Mathur had 
not been ‘sacked’ but was on paid 
leave. 

Apparently, Mathur had been 
brought on deputation from Uttar 
Pradesh, the post of chief engineer 
being created for him, to ensure that 
the new bridge was built as per speci¬ 
fications, He certified all construction 
work till 4 October, and was thus 
responsible for the span that gave 
way. 

“He was the main pci son responsi¬ 
ble while casting the span on 26 
September,” says Matanhy Saldanha, 
a Gomant Lox Pox leader. “How can 
he escape being punished?” But while 



The 7SO tonne, 
80*melre>iong 
span of the bridge 
sank and partially 
disappeared In the 
placid Mandovi. Of 
the 60 workers at 
the site, five died 
on the spot 
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seven engineers have been suspended 
and five of ihem, along with four 
IJPBC officers, arrested for criminal 
ncgleci of duty, Mathur is free. De¬ 
spite the court’s refusal to grant him 
anticipatory hail, Mathur has neither 
been arrested, nor penalised in any 
way. 

Thus the arrt t of the engineers is 
widely being viewed as a witch-hunt 
for scapegoats. According to an en¬ 
gineer at the site, the span collapsed at 
the fag-end ol the complicated but 
necessary exercise of removing the , 
shuttering. Only two plates were left I 
to be remtived. “All the rcquiredtesls 
had been done," said K.K. J>arin, 
director general, inmislry of •surface 
transtxnt. “The results showed that 
the concrete had gained enough 
strength to allow the removal of the 
shuttering.’ 

The imly reason for the bridge 
collapse can be the failuie of the truss 
(the siippoiting framework), accord¬ 
ing to know'ledgcable s«iiiiees. 'I'he i 
IIPIK', which brought the truss, and I 
Tandon Consultancy, which designed 
It, are the two most likely to get i 
penalised, .ipait from Mathur The | 
(ioa I’WD .lunior Engineer / Associa¬ 
tion and the <^ioa (rovernmcnl F.n- 
ginceis Federation have e.xpresscd 
solidarity with the suspended and 
ancsicd engineers, and have conde¬ 
mned the action against them. 

yThe PWD ottieials were sus¬ 
pended because we have to order a 
judicial erujuirv into the matter and I 
tlon't want anybody to tamper with 
the evidence,"said chief ministei Bar¬ 
bosa. And allegedly, the IAS clique 
surrounding the C M is responsible lor 
protecting Mathur. It is also said that 
Mathur worked tor the DPBC before 
being deputised from the UP PWD 
four years ago. and the UPB( has 
made handsome profits from this 
Mandovi bridge. And significantly, 
the initial cost estimate of Rs 9 crore 
was hiked to Rs IS crorc a clean 
double. 

This repeat tragedy m the same 
area, on a bridge over the same river, 
has scared off the locals. And the 
government has offered to give ail 
bridges a thorough check to restore 
the people’s confidence. 

Meanwhile, the queues tor ferrying 
across the Mandovi grows. And the 
public still waits patiently for the 
reprimand of those indicated by the 
Rege ComiiiLSsion in the 198h bridge 
collapse. The 1990 repeat tragedy 
must wail its turn. • 

Bobco de sousa Eremita/Panafi 


Finally, the frontier 

Insurgency spreads to Arunachal 


The one island of 
peace in the stormy 
north-east has finally 
started rumbling 
And new militant 
organisations are on 
the rise. With this, all 
the north-eastern 
slates can now boast 
of their very own, friendly neighbour¬ 
hood insurgents. 

The most high-profile among the 
newborns is the three-month-old Un¬ 
ited Liberation Volunteers of Aru¬ 
nachal fULVA). It has threatened to 
take up arms against non-tnbals and 
i corrupt politicians, in defence of their 
! tribal identity and land customs. 

! Added to that is a new C'hakma 
! organisation that vows \o fight for the 


Along with this comes the disquiet¬ 
ing news of Arunachali and Chakma ' 
boys forming extremist outfit^ :u)d , 
allegedly undergoing weapons iram- 
ing. All this makes one believe that ' 
the NSUN might be keen on extending 
its bases m villages adjoining the | 
strjitegic conjunction of Arunachal i 
’Pradesh, Nagaland and Burma to the | 
new militants. ; 

But not everyone is happy vviih ■ 
insurgency. Resisting the insurgent.s 
and the Iirap locals campaigning lor : 
the NSCN cost some village leaders i 
their lives Chief Khumlu Mussang of ! 
Longr ing village and Anchai Samili | 
member C'hinson Knam 

Kham village are am ;.-: ::j-'>e killed 

'I^he 'Fiiap conuioi „ ...'.a'.g grcc ( 
worry in gineinmenl as 



ARUNACHAL 

PRADESH 



stateless Chakmas—refugees from 

Bangladesh who arc still denied the 
basic rights of citizens, after 2.S years 
of hopes and promises. And there arc 
the extremists from Nagaland. Man¬ 
ipur and Assam, who pass through I 
Arunachal F’radesh on their way to | 
their hideouts in Burma. Caught in all i 
this, the state is about to lose its calm. ! 


For the past one decade this route has ! 
been in use. but m^lhing been 

done to block it Some '-Linipun ■ 
extremists, intercepted h st.iie , 

police in 19S1, liad TCve.- i..: ‘ii.ii i;i ' 
Assamese exfrc.mi'sl . • cd ‘..M-d 1 
his contatts in Aiun.icli:*.* d \ s'.' u! ' 
ensured smooth passage .ig.ila- 

tors to the NSCN camp m ICi 'I iie ' 


Maybe the extremists’ path to Bur¬ 
ma, through Arunachal’s I'lrap dis¬ 
trict, IS at the root o.'' ih'* problem. 
Though yet unaccustomed to in- 
suigcncy. the locals of the area have 
been initiated into the cult of violence. 
The responsibility mainly hos with the 
National Socialist Council of Naga¬ 
land (NSCN), which has been indulg¬ 
ing in terrorist activities in the state 
arid also getting support from the 
locals. Two NSCN activists were nab¬ 
bed from Tirap district, where villa¬ 
gers had given them shelter, even 
though they had burnt down the 
Pumao police station and circle office 
a few months ago. 


same route -tliiough M.ir- 

ghenta m Assam, Tiid]'/ a'. .- 
and JagL’n and Mon m N. nv' 
used even today, not ilie 

NS('N, but also by (Uher cMremist 
outfit'* c)f the area, including ilie PI \ 
(People's LibeiatUin ArmO o: M.:-,; 
ipur and IJLFA (United 1 
Front of Assam). 

Maybe the recruitnunt d t j o‘ 
NSC'N, the rcariiig-io-go t 

of the newly-formed UI.\ \ . m. 1 ! .. 
aggressive self-defence s [, 
the long-frustrated ('haklr., 1 ^ rv 
isolated developments. But. yevd . 
they add a new edge to the r . . 

insurgency of the troubled : : 

Rabija Chowdhury/Guwahaif 
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GUNS 

FOR_ 

DRUGS 


Recently unearthed evidence 
suggests links between Colombian 
drug barons and Tamil Tigers 


I n the early Eighties, at the 
beginning of the Tamil insurgen¬ 
cy in Sri Lanka, many separatist 
groups relied upon large-scale 
bank robberies to fuel the 
armed uprising. It was only a matter of 
lime before many Tamil leaders real¬ 
ised that it was an easier and safer task 
to traffic and sell drugs than to rob 
banks. Out of dll the separatist 
groups, the Liberation Tigers of Tamil 
Eelam (L'lTE) became professionals 


in the dope business beating such 
others as the People's Liberation 
Organisation of Tamil Eelam 
(PLOTE) who tried their luck tor 
some time in the illicit trade. 

Eventually, it was the success of the 
dope business which made the Tigers 
the most powerful Behind the sup¬ 
remacy of the Tamil Tigers over other 
separatist rebel groups lies their 
jealously-guarded monopoly of drugs. 

Undoubtedly, the millions earned 



through drug deals have been the 
fountainhead of the Tigers* remark¬ 
able fire power used profusely to 
achieve their singular objective of 
forming a one-party Tamil state in the 
North-Eastern Province of Sri Lanka. 

The LTTE's latest adventures in 
Bogota, Colombia are only indications 
of the militant group’s determination 
to globalise its lawless trade. The 
Tigers got the opportunity to*do so 
after the decision of Medellin cocaine 
cartel’s number two in command, Jose 
Gonzalo Rodriguez Gacha, to expand 
his dope business to Europe and Asia. 
First, the notoriously brutish drug lord 
who specialised in Colombian death 
squads, offered to train the Tamil 
separatist rebels in a small-time milit¬ 
ary tactics school run by Israeli terror 
experts. In return, this man who 
pioneered new cocaine routes through 
Mexico to the United States wanted 
the experienced drug carriers of the 
Tamil militant group to carry Medellin 
cocaine cartel's illicit produce across 
Europe and Asia, presumably allow¬ 
ing the nioiu v earned in piofits to be 
u.sed for Sri I anka's i^eparatist war. 

Colombia’s intelligence reports, the 
excerpts of some which were recently 
published by Colombian capital Bogo¬ 
ta’s El Tiernpo newspaper followed by 
the Washington Post, reveal that the 
billionaire drug lord also known as 'Ll 
Mexicano’ hired an Israeli reserve 
army officer to train the Tamils 
together with Colombians in a military 
school which was to be started in the 
Caribbean island of Antigua. Ihe 
group selected to be trained was the 
Liberation Tigers of 'I’amil Eelam. 

According 'to Sri Lankan military 
analysts. Israeli expertise in guerrilla 
warfare was very vital to the Tamils 
since some of Sri Lanka’s anti-tenor 
commando units w'cre also trained by 
the Israelis. 

For the Colombians, the selection 
of the Tigers as carriers of Medellin 
cartel’.s expensive supplies was quite 
logical, believe narcotic experts, since 
the rebels had already established the 
distribution network of a different 
drug from the Medellin cartel’.s dope. 
The Tamils have been successfully 
trafficking the potent opium deriva¬ 
tive of heroin from India to west 
Europe. 

The Israeli military instructor in¬ 
volved in the controversy is Lt Col 
Yayir Klein (46), who is regarded as 
an expert in urban guerrilla tactics, 
having led his own country’s elite 
troops against Palestinian terror. He 
came to Colombia in search of govern- 












mcnt contracts for the Israeli company 
called Hod Hohanit (Spearhead), 
which reportedly sells arms and milit¬ 
ary training. But when Klein failed to 
win the government plum, he alleged¬ 
ly ended up working for drug prince 
Ciacha under the guise of training 
farmers of me middle Magdelena 
area. But the ( olombian government 
claims that it knows too well that all 
ranches in the area v/ere owned by 
Rodriguez Gacha. Though Klein has 
admitted being paid US $20,(KX> tor 
each session to train “poor farmers", 
Israeli media charged he was offeied 
US 3i9.S2,OfX} by the cartel to be picked 
up in the United Stales. 

Duiing the second session of this 
training in 1989, Klein's surreptitious 
plans were leaked out to the author¬ 
ities by some who had received train¬ 
ing in the first one. Though Klein 
managed to escape \o Brazil, thanks to 
the tip given by the Israeli embassy in 
Bogota, elite government fortes 
raided his training camp and even 
took into euslodv an implieating video 
film made of the training for promo¬ 
tional purposes. The video was later 
broadcast all over the world. 

A Colombian intelligence report 
says the other military tacues school 
financed by Gacba and meant to train 
Sri Lankan rebels never materialised 
as planned at the beginning of 1989 
due to some unexpected irtnible in the 
Caribbean island of Antigua Accord¬ 
ing to the organisers, it was “the 
principal training centre for the orga¬ 
nisations of private justice for Col¬ 
ombia and Sri Lanka". 

Sri Lankan authorities suspect that 
the Tamil rebels were intioduccd to 
the Colombian drug lords by the 
Israelis themselves. In fact, the Sri 
Lankan Parliament Speaker, Haniffa 
Mohammed, at a press conference in 
Colombo, accused Israeli intelligence 
services of involvement with the Ti¬ 
gers. His accusations were later con¬ 
firmed by the controversial book writ¬ 
ten by former Israeli spy Victor 
Ostrovsky,. By Wav Of Deception— 
The Making And Unmaking Of A 
Mossad Officer. The book startled 
many when it revealed that the Israeli 
intelligence service Mossad trained 
both Sri Lankan government troops 
and their rivals, the Tamil Tigers, in 
the same Israeli military camp “with¬ 
out either side knowing about the 
other" 

A lthough the military tactics school 
failed to begin, Sri Lankans have 
been caught with Colombian cocaine. 


11 was the success of 
the dope business which 
made the LTTE the most 
powerful Tamil 
separatist group in Sri 
Lanka. The millions 
earned through drug 
deals have been the 
fountainhead of the 
Tiger’s remarkable fire 
power 


When agents of the DEA raided a 
Greek merchant ship called Demi, 
thiec Sri Lankans including two 
Tamils were caught with 20 kilos of 
cocaine with a street value of more 
than two million dollars at New 
Orleans harbour in January 1990. Two 
weic later convicted. Both weie deck 
hand.s of a ship w'hich had left Bogota, 
Colombia. C ommenting on the alarm¬ 
ing seizure by the D[£A, commander 
of the narcotic group of the Los 
Angeles police department, Lome C. 
Kramer, said it was a very large 
amount for two deck hands of a ship to 
carry. “Probably," the chief of drug 


detectives said, “they were not acting i 
individually, but had been paid a price j 
to smuggle in for sonic grtiup." j 

Colombian intelligence traced the i 
connection of the Sri l.ankan r’anrils ; 
to the Medellin cocaine cartel after an : 
assault team of the C'olombian nation- j 
a] police’s anti-drug elite force killed j 
kingpin Rodriguez Ciacha in Uccem- i 
ber 1989. The killing led the elite foice j 
to a di.scovery of 500 Israeli weapons 
in a ranch owmed by the executed drug 
lord. The weapons allegedly ordered 
by the Antiguan government from 
Israel had gone into the hands of the 
Medellin cartel. (Jne thing led to 
another which finally exposed the 
Tamil link. 

It was the brilliant track record of 
the I'amil Tigers as successful drug 
traffickers, making headlines m 
Europe since 1984, which drew the 
atlentum of the Colombian drug 
princes. Designed after the Mafia’s } 
‘French Connection’, the netw'ork of ] 
traffickers came to be known as the | 
‘Tamil C'onnection’. i 

“In the years 1984 and 1985," said [ 
Sn Lanka’s police chief Earnest j 
Perera, “several huiidicds of Sri j 
Lankans were arrested abroad mainly I 
in western Furope on offences of drug 
trafficking and over 89 per cent were 
identified as Sn Lankan Tamil youth." 
The Tamil arrest,s vveie made mainly 
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INDEPTH 


in Italy, France, Spain and West 
Germany. 

In 1987, London’s Sunday Times 
infiltrated the Tamil Connection, 
which was using the busy '‘Heathrow 
airport as a staging post in a multi- 
million pound drug trade''. During the 
month of August that year, Sooriya 
Kumaran Selvadurai, head of the 
LTFE m West Germany, offered to 
supply two kilos of heroin in Britain to 
a Times reporter who posed as a drug 
dealer. Sooriya Kumaran told the 
Times reporter that a “wholesale price 
of £80,00(J to he paid in cash (for the 
two kilos) would include the services 
of a courier and the drug could be 
handed over by a Tamil in London". 

The Tiger leader glorified his act of 
crime by telling the Times man, “Un¬ 
like you, we don't do it for personal 
profit. We are only interested in mak¬ 
ing money to buy arms to help our 
fight for justice back home." 


In 1987, it was estimated that three 
kilos of heroin, which at that time had 
a street value of £525,000, was carried 
fortnightly through London’s Heath¬ 
row airport by the Tamil Tigers with¬ 
out being caught by the customs offi¬ 
cials. 

London’s Sunday Times claimed 
that its investigation exposed that a 
“highly organised network, operated 
by members of the guerrilla army, the 
Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam, has 
been trafficking heroin through Bri¬ 
tain to Europe and North America for 
more than two years”, prior to 1987. 
In fact, the Tamils became the major 
traffickers in Britain and during the 18 
months preceding August 1987, ten 
Tamils carrying heroin worth iour 
million pounds were caught at Heath¬ 
row airport. 

In 1986, Swiss narcotic agents said 
that law enforcement caught only 15 


per cent of Tamil Connection heroin. 
They believed that the Tigers man¬ 
aged to move more than 1(X) kilograms 
of the network’s heroin through 
Switzerland's Bern alone. 


T amil Connection heroin derives 
from Bombay’s underworld, 
where many Indian Tamil kingpins, 
who are also politically influential, arc 
alleged to be connected with the 
hierarchy of the LITE. Investigations 
in 1986 by the British customs re¬ 
vealed that 70 per cent of the Pakistani 
and Afghan heroin arriving in Britain 
was through India. There were also 
fears that India, the largest legal 
producer of opium, was surely becom¬ 
ing one of the illicit producers too. 

Many routes of the Tamil drug trade 
have been identified. Peter Reusscr, 
the public prosecutor in Bern, 
Switzerland who has keenly observed 


the network said, “The racket is su¬ 
perbly organised and run from A to Z 
by Tamils." The two major routes of 
transport used by the Tamils are the 
India-Middle East-Europe route and 
the India-Africa-London route. Swiss 
investigations also revealed that the 
Tamil Connection has used Nigerians 
and Kenyans, who had less visa diffi¬ 
culties of getting into Britain to trans¬ 
port heroin. 

During the time of the Iron Curtain, 
the Tamils easily used a route from 
India to Poland and East Germany. It 
is alleged, that with no apparent 
obstacles by the law enforcement au¬ 
thorities in Eastern Europe which had 
Marxist regimes in power, the Tigers 
smuggled heroin in false-bottom suit¬ 
cases and hollow-soled shoes into 
capitalist Europe via East Berlin. The 
lucky route for the Tamils di.sappeared 
with the collapse of the East European 


communist empire, according to Sri 
Lankan intelligence sources. 

With increased law enforcement 
activities all over Europe and the 
collapse of the East Eturopean totalita¬ 
rian regimes, the number of Tamils 
arrested in Europe has dwindled to a 
remarkable low. In the peak year of 
1985, 297 Tamils were arrested for 
drug offences in foreign countries. It 
was an increase from the 257 taken 
into custody the previous year. In 
1987, the number of Tamils arrested 
outside the country for drug deals 
stood at 108. But in 1988, it dropped 
to a meagre M and in 1989, the figure 
remained at 35. According to the Sri 
Lankan police, though these figures 
indicate the weakening of the foreign 
operations of the Tamil Connection, 
they also prove that the Tigers are still 
very much in business. 

But what has alarmed the police in 
Sri Lanka is, with the alleged declining 
of sales in Europe, the 'Famil (Connec¬ 
tion's efforts to increase the sales of 
heroin within Sn Lanka itself. The 
island nation's police chiel. Earnest 
Perera, said that during the Iasi two 
years, the Tamil C\>nnection has 
emerged as the major trafficker and 
distributor of heroin in the capital city 
of (Colombo in Sri Lanka. Tigct lead¬ 
ers bring largo quantities of heroin to 
the separatist heartland of Jaffna to be 
distributed by surface roads to the 
intciior of the country. Smaller quan¬ 
tities are also brought lo C olombo 
through its international airport from 
Madras. 

Two Tamils arrested in February 
1990 with 340 grams of heroin confes¬ 
sed that they belonged to the LTTE 
and admitted that they regularly trans¬ 
ported drugs between Tamil Nadu and 
Sri Lanka. 

In direct contrast to the pre-1987 
period, Tamil Connection drug traf¬ 
fickers have increasingly begun using 
Sri Lanka as a transit point to reach 
the troubled European destinations. 
The Sri Lankan government’s fight 
against the LTTE is thus now on two 
counts: its battle for a separate Tamil 
homeland and drug smuggling. It is 
the worldwide sales of Tamil CConncc- 
tion drugs that is financing the Tigers’ 
protracted guerrilla war. If the LTTE 
could be deprived of this source of 
income, many believe, peace might 
have a chance in Sri Lanka. • 

Walter Jayawantttmw 


The author, formerly of the Times of Ceylon Oroup. is a 
Los Angeles-baseo Sri Lankanjournalist. He was s 
Jefferson Fellow in Honolulu's East West Center in 187B. 
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ODDS AND TREND* 


And now, 
Mahotsav ’90 

■ Apna Utsav was the 
urbanite's ultimate ethnic 
dream. It entailed the mass 
transportation of hordes of 
villagers and other rural 
artistes to the capital. For a 
few days, bemused city 
audience had a chance to 
watch and, to a limited 
extent, participate in folk 
songs and dances. 

The Mahotsav ’90 is a 
folk art festival with a 
difference. Organised by 
the Conseil International 
Des Organisations De 
Festivals De Folklore 
(CIOFF) and its Indian 
subsidiary Chitrakathi, it is 
an attempt at dcurbanising 
folk arts. 

Mallika Sarabhai, the 
sole Indian representative 
of the CIOFF, had 
organised the first such 
festival in 1984. The festival 
had been well received in 
villages where teams from 
Bulgaria, Finland, the 
Netherlands, Russia, 
Poland and, of course. 


India went and performed. 
Cultural interaction and 
mass participation made it 
an enriching experience for 
both the participants and 
members of the audience. 
This yeai’sfestival, the 
organisers enthusiastically 
claim, may even outdo the 
one held in 1984. It is the 
international communion 
and genuine interaction 
which set the Mahotsav 



Laloo Prasad Yadav 


apart from Apna Utsav 
where crores are spent on 
the entertainment of a 
bunch of city snobs. 

Hunted 

a The Union f’abinct's 
approval of a proposed 
amendment in the Indian 
Wildlife (Protection) Act 
making hunting of 
protected animals legal if 



Baba Amie 


they stray out of wildlife I 

sanctuaries and national ; 

parks has shocked | 

environmenlahsls. 

Most experts believe that ; 

the amended Act will 
nullify all the good woik j 

done in the last two 
decades. Moreover, the i 

inherent loopholes in the ! 

new system will provide 
ample scope for poaching 
since an animal cv>uld easily 
be killed inside the park 
and its carcass (hen dragged 
outside the boundary. 

Naturalists all over fne 
country unanimously 
agreed that this was the 
.single biggest blow dealt to 
the environmentifi cause. 
What made matters worse 
was that the amendment 
was prop<’»sed by none 
other than Union minister 
for environnie.Tt and 
forests. Nilamani Roiilray, 
despite great opposition by 
his deputy, Mancka 
Gandhi. Docs the minister 
still expect people to 
believe that he had the 
conservationists' interests 
at heart when he made the 
proposal? 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 



BANGALORE! While the 
anti-reservation wave is 
sweeping the north, what has 
been its impact in the south? A 
businessman from Delhi on a 
visit to Bangalore tried to get 
an answer to this question. In 
a bid to find the common 
man^s viewpoint he decided to 
^ broach the subject to his auto¬ 
rickshaw driver. “What do you 
make of this anti-Mandal 


agitation? Why are so many 
students immolating them¬ 
selves?”, he asked the driver. 
*^W0h koi Mandal tha aur woh 
bah^t Sara commission kha 


fsliye Janata naraz kai 
.fie are angry because 
here was this person catted 
ilandal who pocketed a lot of 
x>mmiSBion)”, was the autc- 
tcksbawalla's nonddbalant re- 
Wt Telegraph (Jagadish 
, Mattambeda) 





BORSAD: Talk of the fury of a woman scorned. A 
woman in a Borsad Lok Adalat insisted that she be 
allowed to beat her husband five times wnth her slippers 
before she let him divorce her. And got away with it 
too. The husband had filed a divorce and the case wa,s 
taken up to adalat when the wife put forward the 
bizarre condition. The husband agreed and the case 
was settled —The Sunday Observer (R.N. Singh, 
Ahmedabad) 

BOMBAY: If only it was like in the movies, the 
operation yesterday would have been a sure success. 
But alas that was not to be. Working on a tip off about 
smuggled gold being transported near the Jawaharlal 
Nehru Port Trust^Srinivas Nadgoda and Kamiesh Kolge 
of the Directorate of Revenue Intelligence (DRl), laid 
a trap around the area. Surveillance was. stepped up 
when an Ambassador was spotted moving around in a 
suspicious manner. A chase ensued and the Ambassa¬ 
dor was forced to stop. Out rushed the officers, their 
minds set on capturing the smugglers. Not to be 
outdone a gun was pulM out and the smugglers turned 
the tables on the cops. The result—^the smugglers 
mbbed the CRTs Maruti and zoomed away towards 
Panvel-^unddy Midway (A.K. Sen, Calcutta) 
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■—■SUNDAY SPORTSf— 

Losing Paes 

Leander quits Vijay Amritraj’s tennis academy 



T he first phase of Leander 
Paes' development as Indi¬ 
a’s biggest tennis prospect 
since Vijay Amritraj has en¬ 
ded. The youngster has de¬ 
cided to sever connections with the 
Britannia Amritraj Tennis (BAT) 
scheme, under which he had been 
trained to become a world-beater. 

This parting of ways means that 
Leander is on his own from now on in 
a world of cut-throat competition, 
where every match is computed to 
world-ranking and hard cash. It also 
means BAT’s loss of its most success¬ 
ful trainee since the scheme was 
started by the Amritraj family in col¬ 
laboration with Nabisco company to 
spot and nurture Indian tennis talent. 

The question of Leander’s future 
came up immediately after he won the 
junior Wimbledon title this year. 
While Vijay Amritraj thought it would 
be best for Leander to leave the junior 
circuit completely and concentrate on 
the international circuit for seniors, 
Leander and his father Vece had other 
ideas. They thought the sudden switch 
would be too hasty and could lead to 
disaster. 

Things came to a head when the 
BAT authorities did not enter Lean¬ 
der for the US Open junior cham¬ 
pionship, which would have been a 
natural follow-up to Wimbledoin. For 
Leander, it had been a cherished 
ambition to win the US title. Besides, 
it would have given the youngster a 
feel of the country he would have to 
go to in order to further his career. 

“We couldn’t go along with the 
BAT plan of propelling my son into 
the senior world when he hadn’t even 
got a feel of the junior circuit proper¬ 
ly,” Dr Vece Paes said. “We felt it 
would mean that Leander would be¬ 
come an also ran for two years or 
more as he groped through this fierce¬ 
ly competitive field. And that would 
certainly not do.” He implied that this 
could have a psychologically crippling 
effect on the budding talent, whom 
many rate as the best Indian pro'^pect 
since Vijay Amritraj romped through 
the tennis courts of the world. 

“We have to get him into harness 
gradually. We have to let him play 


with youngsters of his age until he is 
mentally prepared for the next step. 
And we would like to get the transi¬ 
tion gradually. For example, we 
wouldn’t confine him totally to the 
junior circuit. He would enter senior 
competitions, but in a phased manner. 
'Fhat is the only way he could grow 
properly. The senior competitions 
wouldn’t be the toughest ones, natur¬ 
ally,” Dr Paes said. 

“The other problem we faced with 
BAT was that they were not prepared 
to treat Leander separately. Even af¬ 
ter winning the junior Wimbledon, he 
remained just another BAT trainee, 
going through the same routine as the 
others. His potential and his giowth 
were not being taken into account,” 
Leander’s father added. 

He felt that Leander deserved spe¬ 
cial treatment as far as training sche¬ 
dules were concerned. He had 
reached a crucial stage of his career 
and it was essential that he was given 
intensive and exclusive training, so 
that he could be primed for the senior 
level. 

“It was, ultimately a decision ar¬ 
rived at mufbally,” Dr Paes said. 
“Both Vijay Amritraj and the BAT 
coach, David O’Meara thought that, 
under the circumstances, it would be 
best if Leander left the academy. It 
would not be a loss to either.” 

S o, what now? “We have 
appointed Enrico Piperno as his 
coach-cum-playing companion. He 
will play with Leander and accompany 
him to all tournaments, in India and 
abroad. This, of course, is a tempor¬ 
ary arrangement, because we have 
made this appointment effective till 
April next year.” 

Thereafter? “Well, it’s certain that 
Leander will have to move to the Un¬ 
ited States. We plan to visit the coun¬ 
try around April next year to look 
around. We will see the various tennis 
academies there and sec which would 
be best for him. We will also have to 
look for a coach-cum-manager for the 
lad on a more or less permanent 
basis,” said Vece Paes. 

Once in the US, several quick deci¬ 
sions will have to be taken. Leander 


will need a coach for the defence of his 
junior Wimbledon title. Also, a deci¬ 
sion will have to be taken on the 
senior competitions in which he will 
take part. 

It is, however, quite likely that the 
choice of a coach will ultimately fall on 
Leander’s mentor, David O’Meara. 
“Yes, that is a possibility, because 
O’Meara’s contract with BAT ends in 
May next, which suits our plans. Be¬ 
sides, Leander feels he gets the best 
advice from his BAT coach and finds 
his line of thinking the best for his 
career.” 

Right now, there is another sphere 
that needs tackling though, by the 
time this appears in print, it may have 
been sorted out. As part of the BAT 
scheme, Leander was enrolled in a 
school in Madras. Since his education 
is being given top priority by his 
father, Leander’s admission to a 
school in Calcutta was essential—since 
it would be here that he would spend 
most of his time till a decision on the 
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Now that Leander 
Paes (left) has 
severed links with 
the tennis academy, 
it will definitely be a 
setback for VIjay 
Amritra) (above) 
and his BAT 
scheme 


trip to the United Stales was taken. 
“We plan to keep him at the Interna 
tional School here, so that admission 
to a school in the US wouldn't pose a 
problem if and when the situation 
arises.” 

To make sure that Leander doesn't 
lose his touch during this transitional 
period, a rigorous schedule has been 
drawn up. The youngster is practising 
four hours a day regularly, rhcrc are 
two workouts planned by Piperno 
one in the morning followed by a more 
exacting one in the afternoon. 

But where does this leave the BA'l 
academy? Leander is not the first 
trainee to quit the academy. Rohil 
Rajpal had left when he felt the 
scheme wasn’t doing him good any 
more. In the future, too, there may be 
others who might feel the same way. 

It is no secret that the investment of 
both time and money by the Amritraj 
family and Nabisco is very large for 
each player. Apart from the small re¬ 
turns by way of contract money— 

•mWAV 4-10 Nowwm 1^ 


there is an arrangement for a percen¬ 
tage of the earnings ot the players 
going into the academy coffers -' there 
is nothing that BAT gets. And since it 
is only when a player gets into the 
senior ciicuit that he begins to earn 
sizeable sums, the exit of players like 


Leander will be a test 
case for Indian tennis. 
As a player who has 
had the best 
grounding, it is to be 
seen how, armed with 
his own discipline and 
determination, he 
fares in the woild of 
top-flight competition 


Leander, just when they are on the 
verge of entering the big Lague, will 
hit BAT hard. 

One docs not know whether the 
BAT decision U) allow I.eaiider to 
play only in senior tournaments was 
taken because the authorities ex¬ 
pected to repay some of the invest¬ 
ment made on him, but it is a fact that 
the tennis academy cannot run only on 
the goc’dwill it generates. vSo there will 
have to be some rethinking within the 
academy about contracts and their im¬ 
plementation. 

Meanwhile, Leander will be a test 
case for Indian tennis of the BAT era. 
A player who has had the best ground¬ 
ing a tenni.s player can receive any¬ 
where in the world, emerges from an 
academy when his basics have been 
completed. It is to be seen how, armed 
with that qualification and his own 
discipline and determination, the play¬ 
er fares in the world of intense, top 
flight competition. • 

AriJfiSen 
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SUNDAY WEEK 


BEGINNINd 4 NOVEMBER 1990 BY RMflITLAL' 
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ARIES (21 Marcb^lO Afiry) 

a Concentrate on your business interests this 
week. An elderly person may assist you. This 
is a favourable period for romance. The 
health of your spouse may cause worry. 
Avoid legal hassles. 

Good dates: 4,6 and 10 
Lucky numbers: 2 ,4 and 5 
Favourable direction: South 


LIBRA (^Septembai^ldOctoborl 
from This IS going to be a period of upa 
/\ IA advised to atlenripn ^ ' v 

1/ \}/ \ business details. The weekend ^tfbfmg e ' 
Um pleasant surprise. YouroNdren will perform 
I aMBT r very well tit ^eir exantinations;. r; ' 

Go<Kfdates:8,9aiutiiD ' 

Ltt<diynambers:4,6andand8 
Favoiiiwble directkMi: East 


TAURUS (21 April—20 May) 

Financially, this will be a successful week. A 
short journey may prove fruitful. Musicians 
and artists will be awarded. Your health may 
cause concern. There may be tension at home 
but it will ease soon. 

Good dates: 7.9 and 10 
Lucky numbers: 1,4 and 6 
Favourable direction: North 

GEMIN I (21 May—20 June) 

IPIpM Major financial gains are indicated for 

J businessmen, while new opportunities are in 
offing for those in service. You will be 
A 1 busy this week with your social engagements. 
- JBL_) Look after your health. 

Good dates: 5,7 and 8 
Lucky numbers: 5,7 and 9 
Favourable direction: South-west 


SCORP IO (21 

■rnni a mpddraMy successful week lies ahead. 
w^UR You will I^vo to curb your tendency to t J 
L«H splurge. There are chances of unex^cted : 

g^ns. Businessmen must avoid taking ^ \ 

■w-dB impulsive decisions. 

Good dates: 4,5 and 7 
Lucky numbers: 1,3 and 4 
Favourable direction: North 

SAGITTARIUS at November—20 December) / 

a A difficult week for businessmen. There may 
be misunderstandings between partners. On 
the whole, this will be a favourable period for 
lovers. Be tactful while dealing with children. 
Legal prbblems wilt be solved. 

Good dates: 5,6 and 8 
Lucky numbers: 2,6 and 8 
Favourable direction: South-west 


CANCE R (21 June—20 July) 

Do not get disheartened if progress at work is 
very slow this week. This is a very favourable 
time for dealing with property and insurance 
matters. For those in love, this is an ideal 
time to get married. 

Good dates: 4,8 and 9 

Lucky numbers: 3,5 and 8 * 

Favourable direction: East 


CARRICORN (21 December—20 January) 

Positive planetary influences make this a very 
lucky week for you. All ventures promoted 
by businessmen will be successful. This is a 
good phase for romance and matrimony. 
Social engagements vrill keep you busy. 

Good dates: 7,8 and 10 
Lucky numbers: 7,8 and 9 
Favourable direction: West 


LEO (2 1 July—20 August) 

|2MS3 A promotion is likely for those in service. A 
^ good time for journalists, writers, painters 
Bnfll and musicians. You may inherit money or 
pHAm property. Students are advised to concentrate 
IT*?] on their studies this week. 

Good dates: 6,7 and 10 
Lucky numbers: 3,6 and 9 
Favourable direction: West 

VIRGO (21 August—^20 September) 
ySBBMk A pleasant surprise awaits you at the end of 
mOM the week. Business matters will reqirire 
’*^11 <^<>^centration. UnioreseOn expenses might 
^ to J crop up. Take the advice of elders and friends 
.. 1 when trying to solve ybuf problems. 

Good dates: 5,8 and 9 
Lucky numbers: 1,5 and 9 
Favourable direction: South-west 


AQUARIUS (21 January—20 February) 

Financially, you stand to gain this webk. The 
first two days of the webk are particularly " 
favourable for you. This is the right time lor 
love and matrimony. However, pe cautkHfs 
about what you write. j 

Good dates: 4,7 and 9 I 

Lucky numbers: 1,4 and 5 
Favourable dbrection: North 

PISCES (21 February—20 Marait) 0 ^ 

Success in business aBhirf is rndiemed,. : it 

waAM pix>vJdedyouexerinsc ikc!.nnani&%.^^^^^ V 

wcki^kbefky^hibte.W r 

before m^idgany'jp^hlise^^ 

ISobd %i\%: % 

Liickyiiumbers:3,6and7 '.r. '-'' -v 

FavourabledfrectloiiiWesf/ \ i 


' STAB PARI NERS: SCORPIO—PISCES ^ ^ 

The combinationof these two signs could make for a very successful relationship: ^pth expetierice *, ' 

emotions and share an incredible harmony. The secretive temperament of the Fisees ntoit V: 

inqumtive mind of the Scorpio woman.* ‘■•k-;?'v- \ 

, -■ 'S; V* 
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RANDOM NOTES 




Back on the line 

■ The journalistic 
fraternity can soon 
expect one of its members 
to rejoin it. 

Kuldip Nayar. the Raja's 
high commissioner to the 
Court of St James, has indi¬ 
cated to friends that he will 
quit once the government 
falls. He has no great love 
for the jol^—though he has 
been a spectacular success 
in it—and it is said that he 
is a little hurl by the failure 
of Indcr Gujral to defend 
him adequately during the 
Lok Sabha discussion on 


nLAKI)AT SOl!|ll AVr.NUl I ANI 

He finds it easier to meet the 
camera’s gaze than he does to 
look the country in the eye. 

A JANATA DAL MPONVP SINGH S 
DAILY TV APPLARANCFS 



likely to get as a result of 
this visit. 

“Why!" he continued, 
getting into stride, ‘i met 
her only two days ago at a 
banquet for Nelson Man¬ 
dela." 

Tlie family was appalled. 
The lady had been bedrid¬ 
den bn months and had 
attended no biiiK|Ucls. So, 
was the Hollow Man telling 
a liillc lieV 

The charitable explana¬ 
tion is that he had mistaken 



V.P. Singh: so miich for the 
MiwNmvoto 


Kuldip Nayar: back to 
journalism? 

the Chief Justice's death. 

Moreover. Nayar has 
collected enough material 
for a book on his experi¬ 
ences in London and is 
itching to return to jour¬ 
nalism. 


But they all look 
the same 

■ Is the strain getting 
too much for the 
poor Raja? Last week, in 
his new The Thakur Who 
Loyes Muslims' avatar, 
V.P. Singh hotfooted it to 
, the funeral of Mrs Zakir 
Husain, widow of the late 
fStisident. 

T >new her well." the 
Raja reminisced fondly, his 
eyes taking on a faraway 
Jook as he sentimentallv 
contemplated the number 
Muslim votes he was 


□ 


□ 






her for Begum Abida, j 
widow of another Muslim 
President Fakhruddm Ali 
Ahmed’ 

It is a little pointless to 
expect Muslims to vote for 
you if \oii can't fell them 
apart! 


Great speech 
minister 

■ So what if George 
Fernandes was sum¬ 
marily dismissed as minis¬ 
ter in charge of Kashmir 
affairs? He's still regarded 
as an expert on the trou¬ 
bled slate in firang land. 

Harvard University, for 
instance, invited the rail¬ 
ways minister over to give a 
talk on the latest situation 
in J&K and how best it 
could be salvaged. 


India's best and worst airports 

Bangalore: Despite the bad publicity generated by 
the A320 crash and despite a building that is too small 
for its needs, one of the best. Staff are courteous and 
polite All delays are clearly signposted and even 
nearby restaurants are fitted with flight information 
video terminals. 


Bombay: Good on the whole Has the most efficient 
Indian Airlines operation in the country and at the Air 
India module, luggage arrives in a matter of minutes. 
Customs officials tend to be a tittle rude after the recent 
decision to harass passengers in the name’of meeting 
collection targets, but otherwise, no problems _ 


Calcutta; Two black marks. One: the West Bengal 
excise men are crooks who pounce on urx^uspectmg 
domestic passengers carrying more tharrbne bottle of 
alcohol. (Apparently, it is a crime to bring more than a 
bottle in—though there are no signs telling you this.) 

And two: the airport security policemen who must 
make about Rs SOO per day per head from shaking 
down Marwaris. At the *nfernational section, 
securitymen hassle illiteraie passengers and demand 
hard currency bribes 

But customs is clean, efficient and well-run. And 
Indian Airlines is, relatively, well-managed. 


Delhi: Though the Indian Airlines section has 
improved over the last three months, Delhi ranks as 
India’s worst airport for four reasons. One: the 
international terminal is very badly designed. Two: 
immigration officials refuse to clear labourers departing 
for abroad if they don't pay bribes. Three: airport 
securl^ is badly behaved (though not dishonest). 

Four: the cesspool of Delhi customs—the 
single most corrupt customs department in India and 
one where even assistant collectors refuse to intervene 
when passertgers are being blackmailed. 



OBorgB FemandGs: from 
Big moiitlta of teenagBrs 

George is nothing if not a 
convincing speaker and on 
this occasion he excelled 
hirrtsclf. The applause 
which followed was 
heartening. As was the fact 
that a young Indian walked 
up to Fernandes to declare 
that he'd liked his speech a 
lot. 

The youth uone 
Other than Rahul Gandhi, 
currently at work in Har¬ 
vard. • 
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DELHI DIARY 


Myles who? 
Bobwho? 

■ Does anybody still 
remember the Bofors 
invesligation? 

tf you think it has been 
forgotten, then you have 
another think coming. 
According to members ol 
the Raja's crack investiga* 
tive team, the Bofors 
names will he out *‘in a few 
days". (What, again? The 
first time wo heard this 
chorus was in March!) 

The reference is to an 
appeal filed by AE Ser¬ 
vices, one of the three 






HEARD AT A CONGRESS BRIEFING 

After livii^ in sin for 11 
months, V.P. Sii^ ciaims that 
heisavii^n. 

VITHAL GADGIL, PARTY SPOKESMAN 



TiMBoMisgun: does 
Miyhody^UII wwiRmbRf tti® 
Invwtlgatipn? 

agents, in a Zurich court. 
Ine investigators take the 
line that if the appeal is 
disallowed, then the names 
of the principals of AE will 
be handed over to the Indi¬ 
an gtivernmcnt. 

In fact, the api>eal is not 
the last course open to AE 
Services. It can delay the 
disclosure of the names for 
a few more months. 

And, in any case, all the 
Swiss will tell us is who the 
beneficiaries of the 
accounts arc. Tlieir names 
are already known: Myles 
Stott and Bob Wilson. 

How will that help any¬ 
body? 


Dhawan aur 
Dhawan 

■ These days, when 
you read about a 
Dhawan on the front pages 
at the newspapers, the man 
Quesiton not our old 
faven-hdired Su- 


.K«DliRWMaiid I to r mohM i Dhawan: owing confuakm 

per Steno. The reference is the press on his leader's 

usually to Harmohan Dha- behalf and (cd the attack on 

wan, a Chandra Shekhar V.P. Singh, 
lovaiist, who has briefed But, every time an>body 


FHrhstkrs and politics—who supports 
whom 

■ SblhifS it had been coming for a 

while. But even ao, people are surprised by Hie 
vehemence with which Sinha has turned against the 
Raja (see/temy At the next election, he can be 
expected to sock It to V,P. Singh at the hustings. 


■ ShalNHM Azmi: Had carefuKy arranged herself on 
a 'secular' platform behind V.P. Singh. In this avatar, 
she was made head of the Children's Film Society and 
happily approved projects with relatively huge budgets 
(Rs 35 lakhs to Pankaj Parashar, for instance) so that 
she could play sugar mummy. 

But is now reconsidering her position. It won’t be 
easy to do an about-turn Hiough. 


R Sunil Dult: The most consistent of the stars In 
politics. Supported Mrs Q$ndhi when she was down 
and out and has stuck to Rajiv since 1984, Has made an 
excellent constituency MPand should not have any 
trouble winning re-eiecHon the next time around. 


m Itol BablNir: Went tphia hometown of Agra 
recently and was heckled by,anti-Ra|a types. Oespite 
that. Babbar is sticking to hie olcHoyalties. He is hot so 
much a star with an interest In pofitics (like Shatru) as a 
key member of Rani Oevt'e coterie, ie: an Insider, 


■ AifillaMi EMhdhau 3 Despite enormous 
Djressure to cbn|eat#dm AUahabad where he wiR 
probahh^ vym by 4 lendslide (because of VP’s 
unpopularity In the urban are^). Bachchan is resolutely 
refusing to re-enter {lolitics, it was a mistake, he says, 
to have got Into H lh the first pbice. 


says '"bhawan"; Delhi ‘ 
ifcos think of RKt> and 'fi& 
this has led to a grdat de4t, ■ 
of confasion. In fact, tbe 
two metx have filtle hi coin4v 
mon. Harmohan is apoliti-^ 
dan in his own right, while 
RKD is a fuctotumr 
But they do hav^ one 
thing in common. As one 
embittered Congressman 
joked recently, "‘In either 
party, thcie's a Dhawan, 
trying to bring down the 
leader." 


Theworld 

accordingto 

Sbiha 

■ Obviously, those 
heart-lo-hcarts with 
the Raja didn't quite work 
out. Or why would Shat- 
rughan Sinha be at hi,s volu¬ 
ble best on the lawns of 
Chandra Shekhar's 3 South 
Avenue Lane residence, 
when dissident activity 
within the Dal was at its 
height? 


































Break the ice _ -saiiiiill^ 

with the f0i/, smooth choice! __ _ ^ 
















liidla’» Mrgeat 

over BSs. 100 orores in fore^ exclian^ bi e sibQigle yeor* 

Century's magnificent obsession 

with ejiports hte won for it important ' 

international markets - and steadih’ 
rising foreign exchange earnings. 

Achieved entirely by the export of 
products manufactured at its own 
Tories. 

Over the last four decades 
Century has continuously diversified 
into new areas and today it is cme of 
the most sought after multi-dimensional 
corporations in India. Internationally the 
company has generated a healthy 
respea for India and Indian products. 

In its relentless pursuit of growth, 

Century is now envisaging new ventures 
in areas of high priority - such as 
power and petrochemicals. To create 
more productive assets for the country. , -0 
And more opportunities for our people ^ 

to better the quality of their live.s. 

CENTURY TEXTILES AND INDUSTRIES 
Cemurv’ Rhavan, Dr. Annie Besani Road,V " 

Worli, Btinibay 400 025 . " 
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**Scaling newbe^ts 
Setting new siandsurds 
That is Century.** 

Mr. B. K. Birla - Chairman 
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Divisions; _ 

Century Textiles 

Century Rayon _ 

Century Chemicals 
, Century Cemept 

Maihar Cement _ 

Manil^arti Cement 
Cqittay Pulp & Paper 
. Centuiy aii^iping 
^Cent ury Btiiltlers 
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The family way The Benazir 

R.K. Hegde and his son are 8S§||8 

Ho».be,».,wh,sh 



A bitter wintejr 


NEIGHBOURS _ BOOK EXTRACT _ 

The Benazir Waysof 

saga deception 

How she ruse, why she fell. How the Israelis trained the 

Tamils, Sri Lankans and 
Indians—all at the same 


. ;n£wsv^atch 

.irttfi Kanmtalca chief 
minister might hein tte 
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KM to pram 

NetionalDairy 
Development Board 
officials take on the iic of 
Gujarat’s powerful—and 
■^iligiefPUitr^dibleoils . ' 
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Rajiv bungles 


T he haste with which Ra¬ 
jiv Gandhi effected a 
change of guard in Karna¬ 
taka has raised many eyeb¬ 
rows ( Triumph and 
tragedy, 21' -21 Oclobe r). 
What is even more shock¬ 
ing is the promulgation of 
President's Rule in the 



Railv Gandhi: still a dictator 


stale for just six days, 
which makes a complete 
mockery of democracy. It 
would be too early to say 
anything about the new 
chief minister, but if past 
achievements are any in¬ 
dication, he doesn't have 
too good a rccoid. 

U.S. ly^Tf Bangalore (Karnataka) 

■ The cover story was an 
excellent appraisal of Ra¬ 
jiv’s style of functioning. 
The obvious conclusion one 
draws from the Karnataka 
episode, is that Rajiv has 
not learned any lessons 
from his past mistakes and 


is yet to emerge as a strong 
and mature leader. 

The reason for Veeren- 
dra Patil's ouster, mainly 
on health grounds, is simp¬ 
ly an eyewash. For, as long 
as Patil was in control of 
the affairs in Karnataka, 
Rajiv never saw eye-to-eye 
with him on many issues. 
Rajiv was only pretending 
to restore democracy 
in the Congress(I). I here- 
fore, this was a glaring inst¬ 
ance of how Rajiv rcso»'ted 
to unfair means in order lo 
install his chosen lieute¬ 
nant, Bangarappa, by oust¬ 
ing Patil. 

Kail Charan Baneriee, Calcutta 
(West Bengal) 


The Madhuri 
mania 


T he cover story on 

Madhuri Dixit (Ek, do, 
queen, 1 —13 October) pre¬ 
sented ah exaggerated view 
of the actress. Though I 
agreed with some of the 
points raised, the compari¬ 
son with her so-called rival 
heioines was certainly a 
motivated attempt to cut 
them down to size. For 
heaven’s sake, don't com¬ 
pare Madhuri with an^ac¬ 
tress of Meenakshi’s 
calibre. Today, Meenakshi. 
may not be riding as high as 
Madhuri as per the media’s 
ostensible double stan¬ 
dards, but she has never¬ 
theless carved out a unique 
niche for herself with her 
outstanding discipline and 

Meenakthi: better than 
RMhuri? 



dedication. Uhlike others, 
she is surely an actress to 
remember, and not just for 
ek, do, teen years, but de¬ 
cades. 

Af.R Praaad, Hubll (Karnataka) 

■ The cover story on 
Madhuri was simply 
absorbing.,I ^‘finitely 
agree that Madhuri is one 
of the few' heroines w ho can 
draw crowds. vShc is a thor¬ 
oughbred prolessional in 
terms of her performance. 
She puts her heart and soul 
into ihe smallest ot roles. 
She is also a good dancer. 
She improvises ^’racetully 
and that makes her diffe¬ 
rent and original from the 
rest. She also looks 
gorgeous in all kinds of 
dresses. Therefore. 
Madhuri seems to be slated 
for the top and stay there 
for good. 

Chayan Dastidar, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 


Politics of caste 


ahesh Jethmalani 
(Why / support Man¬ 
dat, 21—27 October) has 
focussed on only one aspect 
of the Mandal C'ommission 
issue. The fact remains that 
the decision to implement 
the commission’s recom¬ 
mendations were politically 
motivated. What is shock¬ 
ing is that no political party 
is prepared to speak out 
against reservations for fear 
of losing a few votes. 

Bttoeh Mlara, Bhubaneswar 
(Orlsea) 


A matter of faith 


T he special report (Cha- 
lo Ayodhya, 21—27 
October) was thought- 
provoking. Though the 
people tended to term L.K. 
Advani’s rath yatra as com¬ 
munal and denounced it as 
an “irresponsible act”, one 
cannot ignore the fact that 
the BJP’s programme re¬ 
ceived considerable popu¬ 
lar support, especially in 
western and northern In¬ 
dia. And despite such 



strong security measures, 
some desperate karsevaks 
did manage to enter the 
disputed site on 30 October 
and damage portions of the 
mosque. This not only dealt 
a severe blow to the UP 
government, but embarrav 
sed the Centre as well. 
Advani’s rath yatra may 
have been terminated mid¬ 
way. but he managed to 
sway the masses neverthe¬ 
less. 

Chlranltb Haidar, New Delhi 


At the helm 

T he profile of the new 
Chief Justice {Justice 
for all, 21—27 October) 
brought out the personality 
of Ranganath Mishra. He 
says ,“My philosophy is sim¬ 
ple: a smile on everybody’s 
face,” adding, “The com¬ 
mon man is my interest.” It 
is rather unfortunate that 
even 43 years after Inde¬ 
pendence, justice remains a 
far cry for the masses, espe¬ 
cially for the poor sections 
of the society. Not that 
nothing has been done to¬ 
wards this end. Lok Ada- 
lats and panchayats have 
been set up to dispose of 
cases. But nothing really 
worked. And justice re¬ 
mained as elusive as ever. 

It is time that something is 
done to revamp the judicial 
system and somebody like 
Mishra, who cares for the 
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L.K. Advani't nth yatn: 
the chariot of fire 


poor, should be at the 
helm. 

Katl Charan Banerjea, Calcutta 
(Waai Bangal) 

Mr Caste 

T he wntc-up (/// flames, 
1 —13 October) ^as 
timely. Fhe students are 
hostile to the Mandai Re¬ 
port because it favours 
caste instead of merit. 

The only factor which 
accounts for V P. Singh’s 
obduracy is the strength of 
his conviction that the 
oppressed should be given 
certain benefits and there¬ 
fore the Indian society 
should be moulded along 
caste lines. And, he is in no 
mood to compromise, for 
he feels that the leftists and 
the BJP are solidly behind 
him. But at a time when the 
moral fabric of the society 
is being torn apart, VP 
seems to be shirking re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Chlranflb Haidar, Naw Dalhl 


Dreams and 
visions 


T he article. The Hollow 
Man, (21—27 October) 
was thought-provoking. 
According to the author, 
no politician worth his salt 
has dared to oppose the 
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hollow and Kltuudulent vi¬ 
sion of V.P. Singh, which 
exposes the sliocking im¬ 
morality of our entire body 
politic and that of the na¬ 
tion. 

And as for bartering 
away the future of our chil¬ 
dren, let us (ace the reality. 
The cream pur youth will 
continue to fnigrate as they 
have been doing for several 
decades in the past. The 
next best lot will join the 
private sector, a trend that 
has been in force for the 
last 20 years. The ones with 
initiative among those re¬ 
maining, will set up their 
own business and a few 
patriotic souls w'ill join the 
aimed forces where there 
are no reservations. 

Lf Cot. B. Singh, New Delhi 


A tragic end 


T he article on Rckha and 
Mukesh (Fat¬ 

al attraction, \A —20 Octo¬ 
ber), threw some light on a 
tragic episode. It is indeed 
strange that the Mukesh- 
Rekha marriage should 
sour within such a short 
time. Anybody would have 
expected a more human 
approach from Rckha, who 
had spent many happy 
hours of her life with 
Mukesh, whom she claimed 
to have hwed. 

Prabhakar S. Haraola, Indora 
(Madhya Pradaah) 


■ Mukesh Aggaiwal may 
have been a successful 
businessman but his per¬ 
sonal life was an unhappy 
one. It was perhaps become 
of the frustration of a failed 
marriage that ultimately led 
him to commit suicide. The 
way Rekha treated her hus¬ 
band and felt no repent¬ 
ance whatsoever was dis¬ 
graceful. It is sad that the 
reel life of these actors are 
now becoming real. 
Harekriahna Mahanta, New Delhi 


A genius says 
gcNMibye 


T he obituary {Shankar 
Nag, 1954-1990, 21—27 
October) paid a tilting tri¬ 
bute to one of the most 
accomplished actor- 
directors of our country. 

We have lost a man of ! 

tremendous calibre who 
was bound to create more 
ripples in the celluloid 
world. Shankar Nag’s 
directorial acumen can be 
gauged from the roaring 
success of his maiden tele¬ 
venture, Malgudi Days — 
one of the most memorable 
serials on Doordarshan. i 

Shashank Shekhar, Meerut (UP) j 

■ The write-up on Shankar » 
Nag was a fitting tribute to | 
the genius. Nag’s death has ; 
certainly created a void m | 
the theatre, cinema and the j 


cultural world ut the 
country. 

K. Chidanand Kumar, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 


A healthy^ 
competition 


T he write-up (Watch out, 
14—20 October) gives 
a vivid picture of the war 
between the 30-year-old 
public sector giant, MMT, 
and the three-year-old pri¬ 
vate sector concern. Titan 
Watches Ltd. It only 
emphasises the need for 
competition. However, the 
government has to ensure 



Tttan watches: taking on 
HMT 


ihat the Titan imports are 
compensated by its exports, 
and that there is a consider¬ 
able percentage of net fore¬ 
ign exchange gains. 

A. Jacob C^jhayam, 
Thtruvunanthapuram, (Kerala) 


Poor show 


T he Indian team's per¬ 
formance in the recent¬ 
ly-concluded Beijing Asiad 
(^Battered in Beijing, 14—20 
October) was very poor 
and it has brought shame, 
humiliation and disgrace to 
the country. 

In the previous ten 
Games, India usually came 
fourth or fifth m the medal 
standing, but in the Beijing 
Asiad, India sank to the 
lowly eleventh position. 
Golden girl P.T. Usha 
failed to perform according 
to expectations. 

$, Baehan Jeet Singh, 
Hyderabad (Andhra Pradaah) 










% car moves on petrol. 
IV^ engine runs on 6MO! 


Today s new breed of engines 
demand a lot more from engine oils 
Petsil GMO has the highest 
performance rating amongst 
engine oils in the country. Don t risk 
your car to an ordinary engine oil 
Insist on Petsil GMO 

Available in convenient packs of 
5, 20* and 1 Itr,, at Petrosil’s stockists 
and leading auto spares dealers. 

For furlher information, contact: 
Apeejay House, 3, Dinsha Wacha Road. 
Bombay 400 020, Tel: 220818. 

Pe'trosil Oil Co. LVd. 

As-vjCi.-ilf's (jf Giil' Oi! Inti'rn.ilK)n<il Ca.' Li S A 
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World’s First Choice. 
Make it yours. 
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IGOSSIP SWEET AND 


w KHUSHWANT SiNOH 
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The lyricist 


Fai/ Ahmcil Faiz, hy 
common consent the 
greatest Urdu poet 
since Allama Iqbal, 
had a fiinmiish sent 
to him at a muithaira 
requesting him to re¬ 
cite a f^hazal sung by Mehdi Hassan. 
He was not upset but amused bv the 
request: most ghazal lovers know the 
singers rather than the names of the 
poets who composed them. The popu¬ 
larity of a paiticular i^hazid depends 
on the singer, the tune-makei and the 
poet—in that order. First come f.ala 
Mangeshkar, Asha Bhosle. Iqbal 
Bano. Mehili Hassan, Mohammad 
Rafi, .lagjit Singh and Anup .lalota; 
next come music-makers like 
Naiishad, Khayyam, Anandji-Prcmji, 
last of all come the poets; Iqbal. Fai/, 
Saliir Liuihianvi. 11.dee/ Jalandhaii, 
Kaifi A/.mi and Oaleel Shifai. It is 
ironic that men who gave birth to a 
lyric on papei should be so utterly 
dependent on music cimiposers and 
singers for their works to gam recogni¬ 
tion For years one of my favourite 
^hazals was: 

IJIfat kee nayec manzil ko chuUia 
Too haahoti diud kay bahoon rncin; 
Dll todney vaaley dekh ka\ dud 
Ham hfice to padey ham niuhon 
mein 

You make a new destination of 
your love. 

With arms entwined with another; 
You breaker of my heart tread 
warily 

I too am lying by the roadside. 

I knew it was sung by Iqbal Bano 
and imitated by many others. Ihe 
tune was composed by Master I nay at 
Hussain of Lahore. Although casset¬ 
tes bore the name of the poet and the 
composer, till I met him in Glasgow. I 
did not realise that the words had been 
written by Oateel Shifai. 

Qatcel Shifai was born in Haripur 
(district Hazara in the NWFP) on 
Christmas eve of His real name 
is Aurangzeb Khan, he changed it to 
his takhallus (poetic pseudonym)— 
Qatcel, the victim of murder and 
Shifai the name of his Ustaad—when 


hi^'^ 9 |arted wiiting poetry while at 
scBwl in 193.^1. 

He h>oks a stockier version ot Faiz 
Ahmed Fai/. And shares Faiz’s poli¬ 
tics being a leftist, anti-Ayub, Yahya 
and 7ia-ul Haq, but unlike Fai/ was 
never jailed lor airing his views. He 
speaks very little I-.nglish: “I know it 
as much as your foimer President 
Giani /ail Singh," he said to me in 
Puniabi, which is his mother tongue. 

I Ic has lived most ot his life in Lahore, 
speaks Punjabi most of (he time but 
w'lites entirely m Urd«i 

Fourteen collections of his poems 
! have been published Ills Ivries have 
gmic into the making ol over 150 
Indian and Pakistani films. He has 
w'on the three most piestigious Pakis¬ 
tani literary aw aids, the Adamjee, the 
Sarhad Abhaseen Arts Pn/e and the 
Presidential Naqoosli .Award In addi¬ 
tion, he wuii the National Film Awaid 
lor the best poetry ot the year m 19Sb 
I le IS a widely travelled man and his 
poems have been translated in foreign 
languages like iMiglish, Russian and 
Arabic He is undoubtedly the num¬ 
ber one film song writer of Pakistan 
and India today. 

Amongst the Indian singers who 
have sung Shilafs works are Lata, 



Qateel Shifai’s lyrics 
have gone into the 
making of over 150 
Indian and Pakistani 
films. He is 
undoubtedly the 
number one film song 
writer of Pakistan and 
India today 


Asha, Salim Agha, Mohammad Rati, 
Pankaj Udhas and Mahinder Kapur. 
His current iavouiite, izhungroo root 
.i?f/ye,has been liftetl and sung without 
his permission or payment by scores of 
singers. 

In the Jen days 1 was in (liasgow, I 
met Oateel Shifai almost evciy day 
and spent many hours talking to him 
about his life and poetry. His two sons 
settled in (Glasgow w'ere usually w'lth 
him. As a gesture of thanksgiving for 
the hospitality I had received m their 
iK'me, I offered to translate three 
poems of his choosing. He was con¬ 
siderate: he gave me one modesl-si/ed 
and two very short ones to lendei into 
hnglish. 

Bevsare of the time 
Ye f)oets, bards and Ncniptois! 

1 ndless showers of *iriows (of 
calumny) 

will be loosened against yt)u. 

You will laise cries and hues. 

You will cry out to the civilised 
woild: 

But every habitant of the civilised 
w'orld 

will have already been wounded 
like ycni 

Of those that remain 

will any come to youi help? 

No! they will have become addicts 
of backwaid-looking hciom. 

All they will hanker after is that 
this 

tlark wretchedness fill all their 
veins. 

Nothing more. 

They’ll have no reason, no argu¬ 
ment io pul forward. 

Agreed, you'll do your best to 
make them understand 
But it will be beyond their under¬ 
standing. 

And in these dark times to come 
The massacre that will take place 
No guardian angel will rise to 
defend you. 

All you meet will be thirsting for 
your blood. 

Beware of that time 
ye poets, bards and sculptors; 
if you dare, step forward 
And block the way 
Of the time to come. • 
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Bharat Business 
International Limited 


The trading companies m India’s public 
seciur announc e a significant event in iheir 
family 

The birth of their parent 

BBIl. Bharat Business International l.imiied 

On April 17. 10‘X) 

While the parent is new-born, the famil> 
members are established names in ihe 
business 

The State Trading Corporation ol India 
Limited. 

The Minerals and Metals Trading Corporation 
of India Limited 

'Hie Projects and Equipment Corporation 
And The Spices Trading Corporation of India 
Limited 

Companies that enjoy a distinguished 


repuiation in the international trading 
^.ommunity 

And now. they have a parent 

A holding company that w'lll co-ordinaie their 

funenons 

Consolidate their resources Synergisc iheir 
sirengihs. Utilise their buying power as a 
leverage to boost exports. 

The parental responsibilities of BBll. would 
include adoption of strategies like Counrer 
Trade. Investments in expon ventures. 

Equity panicipaiion in foreign firms supplying 
csscniial imports to India Everything that 
would help India cam through expons, 
enough to pay for its canalised imports 
The binh of BBIL. in essence, marks the birth 
of a new era in India's International Trade 


BBIL 

Bharat Business 
International Limited 

Jawahar Vyapar Bhawan, 

Tolstoy Marg, New Delhi-i lOOOi 




































FAaS ABOUT ASBES 


Its a fact that Asbestos Cement Sheets ore made of 
over 90% cement end leintorced with about 10% 
Chrysofile asl.'estos' a natuial fibre with 3-4 times the 
strength of steel /Vsbestos being 100% alkali resistant, 
gets 1c)( ko' I in' with the cement rnotnx permanently The 
chemical bond so formed makes the separation of asbe¬ 
stos fibre procticolly impossible 

Asbestos Cement Sheets are pre-fabricated, 
ready-fo-use and have the advantages of both cement 
and asbestos 


As a matter of fact, Asbestos Cement Sheets need 
no protective coatings or treatment. Corrosive industrial 
pollutants leave them unharmed. 

It's inherently resistant to fiie, heat, rain and salty 
coastal air, resulting in a long lasting product. Add to the 
long life of these sheets, higher coverage efficiency. And 
you have the most cost-effective roofing material. 

Fact is. Asbestos Cement pipes, sheets, slates and 
shingles have been used since the turn of the century. And 
continue to be used all over the world. 





TOS CEMENT SHEETS. 


42 lakh tonnes of asbestos, a natural mineral, is Finally, let the study group of the Health oi.u Safety 

mined around the world every year. In countries like USSR, Exec utive of H M. Govt cf the U.K. deor all your doubts 

Canado,Bra 2 il and Zimbabwe.Of this. India uses only 2%. "Asbestos Cement products ore ^omchmes 

Safe to US6. Rather than listen to propagcjnda put confused in the public mind with asbestos insulation We 

QLi by vested interests about Asbestos Cement Sheets, should think it necessary, therefore, to soy that we should 

listen to what the experts hove to say. not expect danger to arise from existing Asbestos Cement 

The normal use of Asbestos Cement poses no risk to products, eg. roofing, sheeting and guttering " 

the environment or the public So, if you're looking for the ideoi roofing matrmni. 

Leading environmentalists, epidemiolorjists and the you can't iJo better thon choose Asbestos Cement Sheets 
working group of the WHO. agree th's material is safe And that's a foct 






COUNTERVIEW 

VINOD MfHIA 


Get the politicians out 

Hindu and Muslim leaders should sort out the Ram 
Janmabhoomi-Babri Masjid issue between themselves 



Under the cir- 
cumstanceS|it was 
the best of re¬ 
sults—a draw. 
The karsevaks en¬ 
joyed a few mo¬ 
ments of glory 
when they hoisted 
the saffron flag on 
domes built bv the 


hated ‘invader’; the masjid protectors 
extracted their pound of flesh when 
they were invited for an on-site inspec¬ 
tion 24 hours after the ‘historic vic¬ 
tory’ and could declare that the struc¬ 
ture had been saved after a heroic 
defense. Meanwhile, Vishwanath Pra- 
tap Singh and Mulayam Singh Yadav 
must have breathed a sigh of relief 
even as they conceded that the 
apparently impregnable cordon 
around Ayodhya had been breached. 
Indeed, as reports of official conni¬ 
vance pour in, the lapses in the secur¬ 
ity arrangements assume a frightening 
dimension. Still, to describe the events 
of the day as the “storming of 
Ayodhya” is an exaggeration. A few 
bloody skirmishes did lake place be¬ 
fore stumps were drawn, but they did 
not affect the final result. 

The Vishwa Hindu Parishad is busy 
circulating stories of masterly tactical 
strategy deployed to hoodwink the law 
and order agencies. Mr Ashok Sing- 
hal, otherwise known as the elusive 
pimpernel, apparently reached the 
holy site very much like a Hindi film 
hero escaping the baddies. And the 
manner in which the crafty kar sevaks 
remained hidden in the by-lanes lead¬ 
ing to the Ram Janmabhoomi is draw¬ 
ing wah-wahs from the faithful. But 
what was finally achieved? Fifteen 
minutes on top of the mosque and 
minor damage tg. its already peeling 
plaster is small potatoes considering 
how meticulously the onslaught had 
been planned and what huge numbers 
were involved. 

Implicit in a draw is absence of 
victory. So, let us merely note that 
events on D day could, from the 
government’s point of view, have 
taken ann^ier turn. The fact that they 
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did not means that, moles notwith- with mortar, stone and cement. In¬ 
standing, the security forces stood the lerestingly, even as the VHP extended 
challenge with courage and some effi- kar seva by another seven days, the 
ciency. More than V.P. Singh, it is the BJP president announced from his 
chief ministei of Uttar Pradesh who is place of temporary incarceration in 
the hero of the hour. His stock in the Bihar that his party was determined to 
nation continues to rise. force mid-term polls on the nation. 

It is not clear how the Rajmata of 

Gwalior and Atal Behari Vajpayee "^his is the first bit of good news in a 
interpret the events of 30 October. I long time. The BJP’s insistence on 
Certainly, in VHP circles there is an election means that the party is 



The kar sevaks enjoyed a few moments of glory when they hoisted the 
saffron flag on domes built by the hated ‘invader'; the masjid protectors 
extracted their pound of flesh when after an inspection they declared that 
solid defense had saved the structure 


moderate euphoria—which is why the soliciting the verdict of the electorate 
fiction that kar seva did actually take on the issue. Excellent. Elections will 
place is being persisted with. It is a mean that the BJP and its allies will 
patently false claim, unless of course a concentrate energies on the battle of 
stray brick was placed in the garha the ballot rather than the battle for the 
graha, because even for symbolic^con- temple over the next few months. As a 
struction, 100-2U0 devotees would result, the agitation, hopefully, will be 
have had to work for a couple of hours put on the back burner. 
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In the coming weeks and months, 
therefore, the potential for communal 
violence let loose by the dispute 
should be reduced. We must keep our 
fingers crossed and hope that any 
excess of energy and fervour will be 
diverted to the political arena, which 
arguably is the legitimate forum for 
Ram Janmabhoomi-Babri Masjid type 
discords. Ideally, political parties, af¬ 
ter having obtained sanction from the 
people, should be in a position to 
point the direction and force the pace 
towards where a just solution lies. 
Unfortunately, their record does not 
inspire confidence. Whatever the 
veracity of Arun Shourie’s latest 
bombshell (incidentally, if the alleged 
parleys between V.P. Singh and Mr 
Shourie's intimate friends transpired 
at the Express Towers in Bombay 



It is not clear how the 

Ra|mata of Gwalfor 
and Atal Beharl 
Vajpayee interpret the 
events of 30 October 


before the 1989 general election, why 
did Arun Shourie wait for o^'^r a year 
to expose the Prime Minister’s 'duplic¬ 
ity* manifest in a conversation to 
which Mr Shourie was presumably 
privy when it took place?). The Janata 
Oal leader and his minority govern¬ 
ment displayed criminal negligence 


just waiting around watching the crisis 
mount. Why was the furious activity 
we saw in the fortnight before the kar 
seva left for the eleventh hour? 1’he 
suspicion that the Prime Minister ^vas 
playing some devious game of his own 
cannot be dismissed easily. 

Although these days, Rajiv Gandhi 
and his party swear by secularism and 
the minorities, in November 1989 they 
were manipulating vote banks on a 
daily basis so as to extract the max¬ 
imum mileage from the controversy. : 
On their part,BJP leadeistalk bravely j 
of sweeping the polls, but in their i 
hearts they know that at best they can j 
hope either to participate in a coali¬ 
tion as the junior partner, or support 
a minority government from the out¬ 
side. Pragmatists as they arc, .Messrs 
Advaiii and Vajpayee cannot be 
dreaming of an invitation Irom Rash- 
trapati Bhavan to lorm the govern¬ 
ment. The four left parties while , 
behaving with exemplary consistency ' 
are in the same boat as the BJP. 'I'hus, 
some parties are discredited while 
others are impotent. 

The message is loud and clear* get 
the politicians out They spell nothing 
but trouble and ^bloodshed. Havn g 
engaged in a trial of strength (bo 
sides claiming a victory ol sons), 
Hindu and Muslim leaders should be 
in a mood to get back to the negotial- | 
ing table and sort out this matter j 
between themselves. In the past, the j 
rival protagonists have used political | 
parties like crutches and allowed them j 
to take over the responsibility for i 
solving a problem that, strictly speak* | 
ing, is none of their business. 1 believe I 
the absence of politicians will be a i 
boon for the negotiations. ! 

That a magnifieient Raiv temple I 
should be built in Ayodhya is no 
longer a matter of content ion. Fhat it 
should be built not on the outskirts of 
the city or even 10 kilometres away 
from wliej'^ the shilanyas was pei- i 
formed last year, out at the site which • 
the VHP claims is the janmasthan is 
also not a matter of contention. Thus, 
thcitistic has not, as it were, remained 
frozen. There has been movement, all 
of it veering towards the demands 
articulated by the Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad. For in.slancc, no one today 
talks seriously of handing over the 
mosque and the adjacent land to the 
Archaeological Survey of India. 
Neither does the suggestion of build¬ 
ing a splendid monument next to the 
mosque in celebration of India's com¬ 


posite culture find much favour. In- | 
deed, the emerging consensus recom- ! 
mends: j 

(a) the proposed temple stand check j 

by jowi with the masjid. j 

(b) the possible destruction ot the | 

outer wall of the mosque including the j 
so-called chabootra. i 

Surely, that should be close enough 
for Ml Singha! and company? 

All that the country pleads for is a 
teeny weeny concession (compromise 
is too big a word in the contest); drop 
the demand for relocation or demoli¬ 
tion. Take the disputed land, build in 
any manner adjacent to or around the 
Babri Masjid. The VHP can then have 
their sought-after temple at the holy 
site, while offence to Muslim senti¬ 
ments will be spared. Perhaps, this 
formula is overly-generous to the Hin¬ 
dus, and Muslim fundamentalists will 
describe it as a sell t^ut. Actually, it is 
the only way to keep this country from 
going up in flames. 

I f the communal atmosphere had not 
been so poisoned, if politicians had 
not shamelessly exploited the issue for 
narrow electoral gains, the relocation 
of one mosque in a secular country 
would have exercised only a liny 
minority. In Islamic countries, mos¬ 
ques have been shifted/pulled down to 
uicilitate traffic movement. Muslims 
in India know that their religion is 
strong enough to withstand the eli¬ 
mination of a single house of worship. 
All over the country there are numer¬ 
ous abandoned mosques and temples 
where goats feed and locals go every 
day to perform their morning ablu¬ 
tions. So much for ♦he sanctity of holy 
places. The Babr* loo is an abandoned 
mosque which in four or five decades 
would have collapsed, courtesy neg¬ 
lect and the ravages of nature. Alas, 
we are living in charged times. When 
people believe that their faith is 
threatened, they begin to cling to 
symbols. The mosque in Ayoohya, 
efisintegrating, unused, forgotten, is 
one such symbol. 

On the BBC World Service, the 
leader of the VHP London branch, | 
when asked whv it was so absolutely 
vital to tear aown the mosque in 
Ayodhya, replied with stirring rhetor¬ 
ic: “Hindus in India will not be able to 
sleep, eat or drink water until this 
insult to their religion is removed.*’ 
Well, I have seen that insult in 
Ayodhya, and I can tell you that it is 
not worth a glass of warm soda. Arre 
bhai, aap ke Ram (alia ka mandir ek 
tooti poothi masjid,j^iraye hina nahin 
ban sakta*7 • 
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The family 
way 

R.K. Hegde and his son are indicted by the 
Dayal Commission 


T he scandals, it appears, just 
won’t go away. Four 
months ago, an embarras¬ 
sed and discredited Raniak- 
rishna Hegde was forced to 
quit the Planning Commission after 
the Kuldip Singh Commission virtual¬ 
ly indicted him in a land scam. And 


now—just as everyone seemed to be 
forgetting the findings of that commis¬ 
sion—another has probably sealed his 
chances of making an early political 
comeback. 

Last week, the Paiameshwar Dayal 
Commission passed strictures against 
the former Karnataka chief minister 
over his role in the MD seat scam. The 
commission, which was constituted by 
Hegde himself in 1985, had been 
probing the allegation that his son 
Bharat Hegde and two others had 
cheated a coffee planter of Rs 2.5 
lakhs by promising to get his daughter 
admitted into a medical college. 

Although the commission’s report 
does not suggest that R.K. Hegde had 








a hand m the deal, JustKC Dayal 
passes strictures against the turmer 
chief minister for his ‘overenthusiastic 
role in defending his son” 7’hc Justice 
claims that Hegde had done so despite 
knowing that an FIR was filed against 
his son. “(Hegde knew) a ease was 
registered and the matter under inves¬ 




tigation. It was for the courts and the 
police to decide if they were guilty or 
not,” the Justice notes. Hegde is also 
accused by Dayal of not taking any 
action against a written complaint 
against his son and the other two 
acemed. Dayal’s report even draws 
attention to Hegde’s “arrogance, pow¬ 
er puffedness (sic) and impolitene<is” 
during his testimony before the coin- 
mission. 

While Justice Dayal recommends 
that criminal prosecution be launched 
against Bharat and his associates, he 
has left it to the state government to 
decide on the course of action to be 
taken against R.K. Hegde. Given that 
the stale is now run by S. Bangarappa, 
Hegde is unlikely to find the govern¬ 


ment very forgiving. Unlike the pre-. 
vious Congress chief minister Veeren- 
dra Patil (who was reputedly soft on 
the Janata Dal leader), Bangarappa's 
attitude to Hegde varies between a 
profound distaste and unaccommodat¬ 
ing hatred. 


TheMD 
seat scandal 

Why the commission was 
set up 

T he Dayal Commis^on was s^t ■ 
up in 1985 to probe an aJte|(i*^. 
tion that R.K, Hegde’s son;'Shjit-; : 
at, had cheated a coftee planter at,: 
a sum of Rs 2,5 lakhs. It was! 
charged that Bharat, his coostd; i 
Udayshankar and a frtehd,C.P. . 
Lakshman.had received the inditM 
ftom C.P. Bharathan after pEonUK 
ing to have his daughter adiitfi^" 
to medical college. ' .i 

It is said that C.P. LaksHniiio'' 
was approached by C.P. 
athan (the two are btothen)' wi]h'?' 
the request that a seat be 
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BHARATAND 
R.K. HEGDE 


Justice Dayal held that ! 
R.K. Hegde went out of I 
his way to defend his | 
son Bharat after the j 
MD seat scandal broke ! 




J ustice DayaFs report was submitted 
to the government as early as 17 
September. While Veerendra Patil •- 
who was then ehiel minister—decided 
to keep it under wraps, Bangarappa- 
who took over only last fortnight— 
acted with a tare speed to make the 


findings public. Ills newly-formed 
Cabinet accepted the commission’s 
rj^ommendations and the government 
w"cnt out of its way to publicise them 
The chief minister handed over the 
report to the law ministry -now 
headed by another self-confessed 


his daughter, Sudha Satyanath, in 
the Belgaum Medical College. He 
knew that Lakshman had close ties 
with Bharat Hegde and 
Udayshankar and a sum of Rs 2.5 
lakhs was decided on. When Sudha 
failed to secure a seat, Bharathati 
demanded that the money be re^ 
turned. When all attempts at re¬ 
covering the money failed, he filed 
a suit against Bharat, Udayshankar 
and Lakshman. 

When the case be^an to receive 
publicity, R.K. Hegde—then Kar- 
, nataka chief minister—tried his 
best to make out that it was, a 
potitically motivated attempt to 
; : discrediit him. But when, the preb- 

; 7 > ’ u«? be«an to mpuht, Hegde Was 

; . left wit£ no ojptioia but to institute a 
commi^iofi .of e^<^^y. / \ 

, 1 The cipmmissioh was headed by 
three other j|ud|ps befor^ 

^ ; / Paratt3^$)iwaf Da^ 

^ ';the othet |udg^ ''before-'him had ' 


problems with conducting the en¬ 
quiry and so did Dayal. who com¬ 
plained publicly about unpaid bills 
and the lack of facilities extended 
to the commission. 

Justice Dayal notes in his report 
that Bharat and his associates were 
more than just friends—^fhaj they 
were also engaged in biisiness 
transactions. He wTttes that Bharat 
was in a position to gei work done 
by Virtue of bmng the chief minis¬ 
ter’s son. “Bharat Hegde was not 
taking the money directly but 
direedng it to Udayshankar. Thus, 
aHsihsee were conspiring to cheat 
others,’? the Justice notes. 

Justice Dayal has recommended 
that criminal proceedings be initi¬ 
ated against Bharat and his associ¬ 
ates. As for the course of action 
against R.K. Hegde—who has 
beeh accused of trying to shield his 
sdit-^the judge has left this to the 
"government. 


Hegde^hater, Vccrappa xMoily—to j 
take action on the basis of the iccom- ; 
mendations. At the moment, the 1 
ministry is working overtime and the ! 
whole case is expected to be handed I 
over to the Lok Ayukla. | 

Given that it is Bangaiappa and ; 
Moily who arc responsible for the j 
future course of action, Hegde is likely i 
to be in for a difficult time. The i 
present chief minister lias smarted on \ 
more than one occasion from Hegde’s 1 
vicious and unsparing criticism. “Now | 
that Bangaiappa has a stick to beat 
Hegde with, he is b'.und to use it to 
flog Hegde. He can’t expect this gov¬ 
ernment to treat him the way Veeren¬ 
dra PatiFs did,” says a Congress 
MLA. Molly--who was falsely impli¬ 
cated by flegdc in the famous tapes 
scandal—is unlikely to be any less 
harsh. The law minister, however, 
claims that he will mn be vindictive. 
'The law will lake as course. Why 
should 1 try to get back at Hegde?" he 
told Sl.'NDAY. I 

Predictably, the Hegde camp—as it 
did in the case of the Kuldip Singh 
Commission -has already begun dis¬ 
crediting the report as biased and 
motivated. Says one of Hegde’s close 
aides: “We expected something like 
this would happen. We knew the 
report would be unfavourable ever 
since Dayal was appointed (during 
Pre.sident’s Rule when the Congress 
was in power at the Centre) to head 
the commission.” 

Although K.K. Hegde was unavail¬ 
able for comment, his son Bharat— 
who will now have to face a criminal 
suit —describes the report as “politi- 
! cally motivated’’. “We have not >et 
I worked out our lir*c of defence for the 
j criminal prosecution,” he told Si n- 
! i>AY. “But my conscience is clear." 

For Ramakiishna Hegde, the find¬ 
ings of the Dayal ( ommission will 
make it all the more difficult to effect 
a re-entry into Karnataka politics. He ! 
is also going to be unable to resort to 
his favourite ploy w'hen faced with 
embarrassments of this nature: the 
j resignation. Hegde has stepped down 
from public office four times in the 
past. And each lime, he has—though 
with varying degrees of success— 
attempted to reinforce his image of 
someone who stands for value-based 
politics. 

Obviously, this is not going to be 
possible now. As one Congress MLA 
sarcastically remarked, “The only 
thing that Hegde can resign from now 
is politics."® 

Gmiri LankeMBangalore 
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Crocodile tears 

Goodbye V P, goodbye Shoiirie. You deserve each other 


thieves 

among 

T themselves. What 
1^^ \ an irony that the 

p<)ison pen \vhich 

^ Prime Minister 

should also prove 

his final quietus 
(the nishtar-e-almas, as the immortal 
Faiz put it). As Shourie and Singh 
both go together, each carrying on his 
back the dagger with which he has 
been cunningly stabbed by the other, 
what can we the much-abused public 
do but recall the childhood ditty: 
“Thank you, very much 
You are maggarmachV' j 

No, I find it impossible to shed any ' 
real tears for either of these gentle¬ 
men. Each was the product of a mon¬ 
strous falsehood, a special talent for 
covering his true visage behind a veil 
of self-righteous morality. While VP 
shaved his head and pulled his kurta 
off to turn his torso full-frontal to the 
camera (in a reasonably persuasive 
imitation of Gandhiji), Shourie 
bought himself a library-shelf full of 
the Collected Works Of The Mahatma 
to festoon his writings with quotations 
from Gandhi A-Z. 

Both built for themselves a larger- 
than-life image of men above the fray, 
not quite flesh-and-blood because 
their souls wandered in ethereal 
realms that we poor earth-bound mor¬ 
tals might gawp at in admiration but 
not ourselves dare to aspire to emu¬ 
late. Each disavowed any ambition for 
himself, proclaiming only a higher 
commitment to the larger good of a 
greater humanity. Both collected 
awards—Rajrishi, Padma Bhushan— 
from well-meaning dupes mesmerised 
by the Thespian genius that each dis¬ 
played. If they can get together again, 
a marvellous future awaits them in 
Bollywood: Shourie can write the dia¬ 
logues and Singh can fill the vacuum 
caused by the departure of Jonnny 
1 Walker. 

j Till about January 1987, Shourie 
had no use for Singh and Singh none 


dt all for Shourie. Singh was busy 
laying his traps for the capitalist class 
that constituted Shourie's clients and 
employers. Shourie, for his part, was 
occupied as usual with linding a cudgel 
with which to bclaboui his iasourile 
whipping-boy»: the country's Muslim 
minority. So, even as VP demons¬ 
trated his courage by laying siege on 
octogenarian industrialists and his 
probity by misusing his high office to 
persecute the film star who had up¬ 
staged him in the factional party poli¬ 
tics of his hometow'n of Allahabad. 
Shourie gave the final touches to the 
manuscript of his book on Islam, a 
work so vicious and perverted that 
every English-speaking Muslim I 
know was outraged at the extracts 
from the book carried m Illustrated 
Weekly of India. (I decided then to 
show my solidarity with secularism by 
not reading the book: in any case, who 
can get through hundreds of pages of 
the man’s convoluted prose?) 


What brought Singh and Shourie 
together w'as their discovery in late 
1986/early 1987 that they w'ere on the 
same side ot a pnvi/'e quarrel. They 
agreed to abuse their respective public- 
offices—one as a Cabinet minister and 
the other as an editor—to ventilate 
their private grievances They shared 
many traits in common: each was 
loyal, above all, to himself—and damn 
everyone else; each a loner; each con 
temptuous of team-work; each adept 
at denying the credit to his collabor¬ 
ators; each a master at garnering all 
the kudos for himself; each a ruthless 
carpenter fashioning the corpses of his 
victims into rungs on which to ascend 
the ladder of his personal success. 
Each was also his own make-up man. 
As Rajiv Gandhi discovered. As Ram- 
nath Goenka has discovered. As 
Chandra Shekhar found out. As Devi 
Lai now well knows. (And even Brit¬ 
ish Nandy does.) 

Jn Fairfax were they conceived. In 


V.P. SINGH: What brought Singh and Shourie together was their discovery 
in late 1986/eariy 1987 that they were on the same side of a private quarrel. 
They agreed t 9 abuse their respective public offices, one as a cabinet minister 
and the other as an editor, to ventilate their private grievances. 
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Bofors were they born. There was one 
little problem though. V.P. Singh 
thought that Shourie the Intrepid had 
the evidence. While Shourie thought 
VP the Spotless had it. Neither seems 
to have checked with the other. Mean¬ 
while, VP bloated like a Khaimal on 
the campaign of calumny launched by 
Shourie. The Rajrishi, for his part, 
preened himself in postures that im¬ 
parted a touch ot probability to 
Shourie’s shrill screeching, rhe one 
told the electorate—and the other his 
growing band of avid readers—that 
within but a fortnight of the anointing 
of the Raja of Manda, the lid would be 
blown off Bofors, HDW, I'airfax and 
every other can of Rajivian worms. 
But once they got VP into South 
Block, they discovered with startled 
surprise that the Singh ihola contained 
no evidence, only empty accusations 
and blatant falsehoods, while 
Shourie's satchel too was innocent of 
the Truth 'I'hal Involves US All and 
chock-a-block lull onl\ of innuendo, 
distortion and downright lies. What 
was worse, the two weie clearly in 
cohorts to bring into the Cabinet the 
one rotund needle ot suspicion 
they had stumbled upon accidentally 
and unwittingly -in their rummaging 
through the Bofors haystack. Hence 


the deliberate suppression of C.’hitra 
Subramaniam’s story on the eve of the 
last Lok Sabha elections. 

W hat the stage Gandhi and the 
print Gandhi forgot was that the 
real Gandhi has based all his ethics - 
political as well as personal —on one 
inflexible principle: that the ends do 
not justify the means, that resort to 
unethical means vitiates the ends 
however good, that only the right 
means can lead to right ends. 

So, Shourie happily overlooked the 
mote in Singh’s eye, even as Singh 
winked at the beam in Shourie’s: the 
mote in Singh’s eye being his politics 
of caste, the beam in Shourie’s being 
his politics of community. And there¬ 
by hangs a tale which certainly bears 
the telling. 

For, when Singh left the Congress, 
he tot)k with him but half-a-do7cn 
Congressmen (most of whom loathed 
him anyway, as ihc .Ian Morcha com¬ 
ponent of the Janata Dal Parliamen¬ 
tary Party has just unanimously de¬ 
monstrated). He, therefore, had to 
build his political organisation with 
the collaboration of others. But where 
were these others to be found? Out¬ 
side the Congress (and the commun¬ 
ists—who, in any case, ctiunt ftir no¬ 


thing, in the country bar West hkngal \ 
and, occasionally, Kerala, which is , 
what, of course, makes them such an j 
irresponsible, unprincipled and I'^ppor- : 
tunistic party at the national level), j 
there are only two sets of political j 
forces in the country -the casteist and i 
the communal. ! 

The castcisls (going back to the days 
of the Tau’s Tau, Sir Chhotu Ram, the 
original manipulator of the AJGAR 
combine in the first limited franchise 
elections organised in the Twenties, 
after the Morley-Minto Reforms, by 
our erstwhile colonial masters)—the 
casteisls, as I was saying, believe in 
cobbling together a majority by 
coalescing one caste with another and 
then pitting the composite against all 
the other castes outside the pale, that 
is, building their support base by di¬ 
viding the country. The communalists, 
on the other hand (going back to the 
Days of ‘divide and rule’ and Shourie’s 
many Taus—Savarkar, Hegdewar and 
Guruji Golwalkar, tv) name but three, 
not to mention his siep-Tau—Moham¬ 
mad Ah Jinnah)—the communalists, 
as I was saying, believe in building 
their majority by coalescing all the 
members of one community into their 
camp and then pitting the composite 
against all the ccmimunities outside 
the pale, that is, building their support 
base by dividing the country. 

Singh fell into the company of the 
casteists. Shourie was always at one 
with the communalists. It is. however, 
impossible for the casteists and the 
communalists to remain together for 
too long. This is because casieism di¬ 
vides the communi:> by raising one 
caste over ana above—the other, 
while communalism thrives on weld¬ 
ing all castes into one united commun¬ 
ity to give battle to all tho.se other 
communities that they want to exter¬ 
minate, eliminate or, at the very least, 
cut to size. When Singh’s new-found 
castcism and ShourieN deep-rooted | 
communalism fused together in 1987, 
the seeds of the end were planted in 
the very beginning. For Singh needed 
Shourie to promote his casteisni and 
Shourie needed Singh to promote his 
communalism. Th^ incompatibility 
, between casteism and communalism 
led to the falling out. 

For it was the Mandal report that 
roused Shourie against Singh. Shourie 
had not cavilled at the NF manifesto 
promise on Mandal—because he was 
shrewd enough to notice that Mandal 
was no priority in the manifesto and 


ARUN SHOURIE: But what separated the Siamese twins were their priorities. 
VP’s were: casteism first; communalism later. Or Manda Tirst; Mandal 
second; masy/d/maneZ/r later. Rubbish, screamed Shourie: rnasy/c//mar?c//r first, 
Mandal never, Manda only if... 
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merely a nine-word sop to keep the 
Ahir element of the AJGAR combo 
placated. While Singh—by far shrew¬ 
der than Shourie—spotted in those 
nine words the petard with which to 
hoist the original father of original sin, 
the redoubtable Patriarch of flaryana. 
So, while Shourie was lulled into 
thinking that V.P. Singh's highest 
objective in politics was fo give the 
BJP national respectability. VP busied 
himself with demonstrating that caste- 
ism took precedence over communal- 
ism in his ongoing battle for political 
survival. 

N ot that V.P. Singh objected to 
communalsm per se CAap usey 
masjid kehtey hi kyon ho? Woh tho 


Ram Lalia ka mandir hi hair refer¬ 
ence Shourie’s swansong, denied pub¬ 
lication in the Indian Express but 
reproduced in extenso in my favourite 
newspaper, the National Herald, 30/ 
10/90, from which all further quota¬ 
tions in this column are taken.) No, 
V.P. Singh was quite happy to do 
clever little below-the-table, behind- 
the-back dirty, deals with any brand of 
communalist (“the art,” as he has 
himself so felicitously put it “of man¬ 
aging contradictions”). But when it 
came to priorties, VP’s priorities were 
clear: casteism, first; communalism, 
later. Or, more accurately, Manda 
first, Mandal second, masjid/mandir 
later. 

Rubbish, screamed Shourie. masjid! 
mandir first, Mandal never, Manda 
only if... 

And thus were the Siamese twins 
separated, the first abortion in history 


to take place nine months after birth! 
And each is now receiving his richly 
deserved comeuppance. As VP crum¬ 
bles to an ignominious collapse (by the 
time this column is publi.shed, the 
nation would have done with him), 
Arun Shourie bares his communal 
fangs in the idiom of the BJP. From 
his BJP friends he has pinched their 
favourite term of abuse: “pseudo¬ 
secularist” (reference my article in 
Sunday 9/9/90). It appeared for the 
first time in what was to prove to be 
the last Indian Express editorial pen¬ 
ned by Arun Shourie, the nasty minor¬ 
ity-baiting piece on 24 October. It is 
there again in the parting shot of the 
Shourie article scooped by the Nation¬ 
al Herald. So taken up have most of us 


been by the clinching evidence in the 
article of V.P. Singh’s double-dealing 
with the RSS, the VHP and the BJP, 
that few of us have had the patience to 
read through to the end where 
Shourie’s unabashed knickerwallah 
conclusions have been proclaimed. 

There is abuse for the **thekedars*" 
of the Muslims; none for the likes of 
Advani who have set themselves up as 
the '*thekedars*' of the Hindus. Who 
gave the BJP the mandate to roll in a 
rath to Ayodhya? Not even one Indian 
in ten. For a bare 11 per cent of the 
electorate voted for the BJP in the 
1989 elections. Moreover, that one-in- 
ten vote contained many who were 
compelled to put their seal against the 
lotus symbol because V.P. Singh's 
utterly .luprincipled scat adjustment 
with majority communalism had dep¬ 
rived them of the opportunity of 
stamping their seal on the chakra. 


Deplore, as Shourie does, the “bau¬ 
bles” by which “the Muslim masses 
have been enticed by their thekedars*' 
he has nothing at all to say about the 
baubles by which his knickerwallah 
friends, the self-appointed thekedars 
of Hinduism, have tried to entice the 
Hindu masses. 

Shourie has not a word of reserva¬ 
tion to express about Advani’s DCM 
Toyota setting out from Somnath, not 
a word of condemnation for the in¬ 
flammatory anti-Muslim slogans 
chanted by the Bajrang Dal goons 
accompanying the chariot, not a word 
of outrage at the blasphemy of a Lord 
Ram look-alike marching alongside 
the van as Advani collects the acco¬ 
lades from atop his raised platform, 
not a word of sympathy for the hapless 
victims of spreading communalism 
from Colonelganj to Chennapatna. 

The tragedy is that Shourie has no 
understanding of the desperate need 
of our minorities to retain their identi¬ 
ty in the face of the floodwaters of 
Hindu chauvinism with which he and 
his Hindutva cohorts threaten to 
swamp our minorities. Instead, he has 
the gall to describe as “moderates” the 
votaries of the Hindu Rashtra and 
mock the Muslims for falling victim to 
the “contrived superficials: the Lakh- 
navi or Hyderabadi cut, the cap of this 
cut rather than that, the person’s 
demeanour at Iftaar parties, the smat¬ 
tering of Urdu in the person’s 
speeches”. If that is all that Shourie 
knows of our unity in diversity, God 
save not only India but Hinduism itself 
from this self-appointed thekedar of 
our dharma. 

Today he abuses the “surface prom¬ 
ise” of constitutional status for “the 
Minorities Commi^ion”. But he him¬ 
self lent his pen to the group that 
drafted that NF hianifesto promise! 
And even if he didn’t, why was he 
silent on this point all these months? 
Amnesia, Shourie sahib? Or silent 
collaboration between casteism and 
communalism? 

Anyway, V.P. Singh is gone, in a 
futile, doomed blaze of Doordarshan 
publicity—on the ineluctable principle 
that every Prime Minister gets the 
Parthasarathy he deserves! And 
Shourie is without a job...But not for 
much longer, I assure you. If 1 have no 
crocodile tears to shed for him, it is 
because a little birdie tells me there is 
an editorship falling vacant shortly at 
the Organizer! • 


Pie views expressed In this column are those of its 
author and do not purport to constitute an official 
statement of the Congress party's position. 



L.K ADVANI: Shourie has abuses for the thekedars of the Muslims; none for 
the likes of Advani who have set tnemseives up as \he4hekedars of the Hindus. 
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The PulloVcr. “1 ;> : ■*r n o on tire Ancl bask 
in Its embers. To let your warmth How 
in a never ending stream of humanity. 
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How green 
is the Valley? 

A long and bitter winter lies ahead 
for the Kashmiris 


T he cries for azaadi that re¬ 
sounded in the narrow lanes 
of Srinagar only a few 
months back can be heard 
no more. The flag-burning 
mobs too have disappeared. Bndless 
hours of curfew is a thing of the past, 
and shops that have not opened for 
the better part of the year are once 
again doing modest business. Even the 
ice-cream parlours have the odd cus¬ 
tomer strolling in—something that 
was unthinkable only three months 
ago. Courageous tourists—mostly 
foreigners—have begun taking the 
flight to Srinagar, undeterred by news¬ 
paper reports on the crisis. The holi¬ 
day-makers stroll down the Dal Lake 
by day but they do not venture out of 
their houseboats at night. Ciirish Sax- 
ena’s Kashmir seems more normal 
than Jagmohan's, but the calm is de¬ 
ceptive. “Things have only got 
worse,” admits a senior bureaucrat. 
“Just because the national press has 
lost interest in Kashmir doesn't mean 
the state has stopped burning." 

And Kashmir is literally in flames. 
Unable to cope with the guerrilla tac¬ 
tics adopted by the militants, the para¬ 
military forces arc retaliating by tor¬ 
ching entire settlements and villages. 
But instead of achieving its desired 
aims, such inhuman and brutal mea¬ 
sures, have only alienated the people 
further and there are very few Kash¬ 
miris left in the Valley who have a 
kind word for the government. Has- 
san, a wealthy carpet-dealer, says he 
didn’t try to stop his son when he 
decided to join the azaadi movement. 
“Instead, 1 gave him a pair of snow- 
boots that cost me Rs 1,000. Even six 
months ago, I would have tried to 
dissuade him, but today we have no 
option left but to fight back.” 

The administration, however, keeps 
reiterating that the masses arc fed up 
with militancy. But there is no evi¬ 
dence of it anywhere. The people, on 


the contrary, do all they can to shield 
their “boys who are fighting for a 
cause”. Even the moderates of yes¬ 
teryears have been forced to adopt a 
militant posture solely because of the 
excesses perpetrated by the armed 
forces. And as they silently suffer, 
they wonder why their cries are not 
heard by champions of civil rights like 
Nelson Mandela. “It’s hypocrisy," 
says Ghulam Nabi, a schoolteacher, 
referring to the warm welcome given 
to Mandela during his visit to India. 
“We can’t understand why a single 
country or international agency is not 
coming to our aid.” 

T he answer to that question is not 
as baffling as the Kashmiris make 
it out to be. “Nobody is going to inter¬ 
fere in India’s war against Kashmir 
because nothing .scares the world more 
than the possibility of a pan-lslamic 
state, or even another Iran, on their 
hands,” explains a senior external 
affairs ministry official. And the Mus¬ 
lim world is too preoccupied with the 
Gulf crisis to pay any attention to the 
problems of a small community which 
for all practical purposes is part ot a 
non-Islamic state. 

There is another icason why inter- 
naUonal agencies and governments 


Behind the facade of 
the gun-toting militant 
is a formidable network 
of Intellectuals who 
mastermind the 
movement and give it 
the desired direction 



haven’t rushed to the aid of the be¬ 
leaguered Kashmiris despite reports of 
human rights violations and excesses 
by the armed forces. Underlying the 
fact that most Kashmiris today want 
independence is the reality of Pakis¬ 
tan’s involvement in the movement. 
But nobody is willing to admit that the 
movement has, in recent months, ac¬ 
quired communal overtones. 

In early October, militants shot 
dead six members of a Kashmiri pan¬ 
dit family, for no ostensible motive. 
This incident stunned the neighbour¬ 
hood in downtown Srinagar; some 
people even took up arms and pro¬ 
tested against the senseless killings. 
“We had permission from the mili¬ 
tants to continue living here, and had 
even paid protection money to one of 
the groups,” says a brother-in-law of 
the unfortunate accountant from 
Broadway Hotel, who was killed along 
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Theararrensof 
downtown 
Srinagar would 
have done 
CNckens* 19th 
century London 
proud. Gutted 
ahopa stand as 
brutal 

reminders of 

vlolenoei rats 

scamper tor 

coveranda 

darkness 

enguito 

everything 


Even children 
have joined the 
movement. 
Their Innocent 
smiles and pink 
cheeks do 
not betray the 
hatred they 
nurture towards 
the Indian 
government 
and the security 
torees 


with his wife and four others. “Our 
relatives kept warning us to leave, but 
we have known no other home and 
didn't think we needed to.” The dazed 
survivors left Sringar for Jammu in a 
police van; there was perhaps no other 
option left. 

But despite the selective killings, 
the militants are not willing to concede 
that the movement has turned com¬ 
munal. In fact, the repeated pleas 
made by militant organisations to all 
Kashmiris who have abandoned their 
homes that they should return to the 
Valley and would be safe sounds terr¬ 
ibly hollow, if not sinister. Manv Hin¬ 
dus have died in recent months and 
nobody is willing to take risks. 

T he warrens of downtown Srinagar 
would have done Dickens' 19th- 
century London proud. Open drains 
stink of excreta, rats scamper for cov¬ 





er, and a dankness pervades every- i 
thing. The narrow bylane is lined with 
young Kashmiris, who signal each 
other as soon as they spot a visitor. 
Their looks are innocuous but every¬ 
one is welkirmed. You stumble into a 
passage that is pitch-dark before grop¬ 
ing up a flight of steep steps, to 
emerge in a spaaous, semi-lit room. 
Every window is shielded by armed 
guards. They form an invincible ring 
around their leader who has lived 
underground for the past 11 months. 
One of them has a cherubic face, and 
admits he is only ten years old. There, 
dressed in army fatigues emblazoned 
with the letters JKLF in white, sport¬ 
ing a cap and dark glasses, sits Javed 
Ahmad Mir, the acting commander- 
in-chief of the Jammu and Kashmir 
Liberation Front (JKLF). Before he 
took up the gun, Mir was a plumber. 
Today, he is the only one of the 


The excesses 
perpetrated by 
the security 
torees have 
only alienated 
the people of 
Kashmir 
further. 
Whatever the 
administration 
might say, 
stronp>arm 
tactics are not 
theansiser 


JKLF’s four area commanders to have 
escaped death or prisons. But Mir and 
all his colleagues seem unfazed by the 
fact that the security forces have either 
killed or captured many of the mili¬ 
tants. '‘For every Ishfaq who dies, 
there will be a hundred others to take | 
his place,” claims Javed Mir, adding, j 
“There is no question of giving up our 
struggle for freedom.” 

Asked if the change of Governor 
had made any difference, Mir replies 
in the negative. “Whether it is Jagmo- 
han or Saxena, they belong to the 
same nation. We will fight till vic¬ 
tory.” Isn't it unlikely that the mili¬ 
tants will be able to take on the might 
of the Indian armed forces? “Why 
not? We will get independence, which 
is our birthright, even if we have to 
sacrifice our innocent boys, men, 
women, and children for it,” says 
Javed Mir. 
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Kashmiri is fed 
up with the 
militants. 
Everywhere, 
ordinary people 
are sheltering 
the “boys 
fighting for a 
cause” 
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Dismissing that there was tension 
between the JKLF and the more fun¬ 
damentalist llizb-ul Mujahedeen— 
which seemed to be calling the shots in 
the Valley even though the former had 
widespread support among the 
population—Mir says: “We arc all 
brothers. Whether we belong to the 
Hizb or the JKLF, wc have only one 
main objective and target—to defeat 
the Indian Army.’’ But while the 
JKLF was in favour of azaadi^ the 
Hizb, which is affiliated to the Jamaat- 
e-Islami, very clearly wants Kashmir 
to be a part of Pakistan. How did they 
hope to reconcile their differences? 
“After the Indian Army withdraws, 
we will ask the people what they want. 
Until then, we shall fight our common 
enemy together," asserts Javed Mir. 

How did the JKLF, which has al¬ 
ways prided it.self as being a secular 
organisation, view the senseless kill¬ 
ings of the few Hindus that had chosen 
to stay behind in the Valley? Especial¬ 
ly since Mir himself has recently asked 
all Kashmiri pandits to return to their 
homes? Refusing to concede that the 
organisation had little control over the 
scores of splinter groups that were 
running amuck in the Valley, the 
JKLF leaders insist that if there were 
senseless killings, they were the work 
of Indian agents. “Whether we are 
Muslims, Christians or Hindus, we are 
first Kashmiris. And we believe in 
secularism," insists Mir. “We ask our 
Hindu brothers to return. It was not 
the militants v/ho asked them to leave; 
it is a trick played by the Government 
of India." 

Are the militants prepared for talks 


with the government to find a solution 
to the crisis? “Not unless they with¬ 
draw all troops and stop humiliating 
us, torturing our boys, raping our 
women." Mir has even written a letter 
to Mandela spelling out what the 
JKLF thinks are the cause for the 
Kashmir crisis and urging the African 
leader to visit the Valley. “But Man¬ 
dela has not responded. The Indian 
government has poisoned his ears," 
says the militant leader. 

There is a change of attitude among 
the militants, but only in the sense that 
they seem a little more nervous than 
they were four months ago. But they 
are a lot more prepared for the long 
battle ahead, for the sacrifices they 
may have to make. Chatting informal¬ 
ly, Salim, one of those guarding Javed 
Mir, admits that he hates pulling the 
trigger. “I feel something when I kill a 
CRPF man," he says shaking his head. 
“Some of them talk to us, and tell us, 
'leave us alone, go shoot the political 
leaders who created this mess’." 

The ten-year-old militant is less re¬ 
pentant though. And Mir is proud of 
him. Only yesterday, he saved 12 mili¬ 
tants by firing a volley of shots on the 
CRPF. “I feel nothing when 1 kill 
them," he says brazenly. His innocent 
smile and his pink cheeks make it hard 
to believe that he is capable of playing 
with anything else but a toy gun. But 
the revolver tucked under his sweater 
is very real. “Our founder, Maqbool 
Butt sahab, was tortured in different 
jails, and your forces are killing inno¬ 
cent people," he says by way of ex¬ 
planation. 'ne boy has only recently 
been trained in one of the many camps 


that have sprung up in the Valley. His 
indoctrination is complete and his 
childhood has been cut short by cir¬ 
cumstances. 

One interesting fact emerges from 
the meeting with the militants—that 
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behind the facade of the gun-toting from the fact that nearly all the articles 
militant is a well-organised and for- in the local press are ghost-written, 
midable network of intellectuals— though they bear the signatures of the 
lawyers, doctors, engineers, profes- militant leaders. “It is only these be¬ 
sots—who mastermind the movement hind-the-scenes guides who control 
and give it direction. This is evident these boys from going berserk or mak¬ 



ing terrorist-style attacks on their own 
people or outside the Valley." di¬ 
vulges a senior police official. “Right 
now, they are only attacking the 
armed forces, and those they feel are 
helping them." 

W hile the rest of the country cele¬ 
brates Diwali, albeit scaled 
down because of the Mandal immola¬ 
tions, Kashmir is engulfed in dark¬ 
ness. The electricity goes off for hours 
at a stretch. Since 15 September, near¬ 
ly 1.37 lakh state government em¬ 
ployees have gone on strike following 
the dismissal of five office-bearers of 
the employees’ coordination commit¬ 
tee, which had called a token five-day 
strike to protest against the excesses 
perpetrated by security forces in the 
Valley. As if things were not bad 
enough, all essential services and gov¬ 
ernment schools and colleges have 
been suspended since mid-September. 
Asked if he had plans of holding nego¬ 
tiations with the striking employees. 
Governor Saxena told Sunday: “It is 
a situation that the employees brought 
upon themselves. These are our own 

S le, it is a family affair and we 
1 sort these things out." Then why 
had there been such a protracted 
agitation? “The employees cannot 
presume to act as a human rights orga¬ 
nisation or as a political party. They 
have to work within the system," 
stated the Governor. “We appreciate 
their sentiments, but there is a point 
beyond which we cannot tolerate 
things. You cannot hold the govern¬ 
ment to ransom or act as a watchdog 
body of a super-human rights orga¬ 
nisation. You have to ventilate your 
feelings and ideas within the system." 

Saxena feels that 80 per cent of the 
employees would like to return to 
work, but are being intimidated and 
kept away by the militants. “This is 
why I have not resorted to any disci¬ 
plinary action yet," he claims magna¬ 
nimously. 

The Governor’s adviser, Ved Mar- 
wah, who during Jagmohan’s time had 
boasted that due to his efforts the 
power and water supply situation in 
the Valley (as if those were the only 
problems that plagued the people) had j 
improved, is, according to reliable 
sources, deliberately not working the 
turbines that generate power for the 
Valley. "There is no need to waste 
ener^ on these people," he is be¬ 
lieved to have said to his engineers. 
No wonder the stalemate continues. 
And there is only darkness. • 
8hkwMSUhyw/KMhmlr 
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How she rose, why 
she fell 


T wo years ago, on a cold 
November night, Benazir 
Bhutto rode into Lahore 
like a resplendent con¬ 
queror, carrying with her an 
entourage that stretched for miles. As 
she had come in through the Badshahi 
Mosque area and entered the narrow 
streets of Old Lahore, the crowds 
surged forward, gripped with hysteria 
and screaming in adulation. Virtually 
the entire city had stayed awake that 
night, nerve ends electrified with 
euphoria. Benazir's coming seemed to 
herald the beginning of a bright new 
era. 

Last month, Benazir was back in 
Lahore. The crowds were once again 
waiting. The black, green and red ban¬ 
ners of Benazir's Pakistan Peoples' 
Party (PPP) continued to festoon the 
streets. But a chill had crept in. The 
euphoria had long seeped out. All the 
actors this time seemed a little fati¬ 
gued, their cheering distinctly sub¬ 
dued. For, in the 23 months between 
the two elections, a great hope had 
been snuffed out in Pakistan. Demo¬ 
cracy had lost its glitter. 

Benazir Bhutto had been hounded 
out of office on corruption charges. 
Her businessman husband, Asif Zar- 
dan, was accused of misusing his posi¬ 
tion and homicidal intimidation, and 
flung into prison. Benazir's mother, 
Begum Nusrat Bhutto, had much ear¬ 
lier thrown up her hands in disgust and 
sought retirement in her home coun- 
I try, Iran. The PPP’s erstwhile allies— 
u the Mohajir Quami Movement 
I (MQM) in Sindh and Wali Khan's 
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Awami National Party (ANP) in the 
North West Frontier Province—had 
long crossed over to the rival coali¬ 
tion. the Islamic Jamhoorec Ittehad. 

Materially, of course, nothing much 
had changed in the country. Benazir’s 
months in office had been marked by 
the lack of any significant legislation. 
Poll promises remained unfulfilled 
and forgotten. The November 1988 
polls might as well have not taken 
place. It was not that the average 
Pakistani now felt that Benazir was 
corrupt and uncaring. They continued 
to chant, "Ye Allah! Ye Rasoolf Be¬ 
nazir BaykasoorT But they no longer 
believed that the kind of democracy 
Benazir expounded wo^ld woik. If 
any idea had been reinforced, it was 
that real power in Pakistan would al¬ 
ways remain with the so-called ‘‘estab¬ 
lishment" comprising the military top 
brass, the upper echelons of the 
bureaucracy, a clutch of feudal land¬ 
lords, the favoured super-rich and 
their international allies. 

E lectoral democracy for the over¬ 
whelming majority of Pakistanis 
has turned out to be a monumental 
charade, Ihis cvnicism is reflected in 
voter turnout figures. Pakistan's first 
general elections, held 23 years after 
independence, had recorded 67 per 
cent voter turnout. Since then, the 
figure has progressively declined and 
touched a low of 43 per cent in the 
1988 polls. This time, officially, more 
than 45 pci cent of the electorate cast 
their franchise. But this claim appears 
to he highly suspect. For, virtually ev¬ 
ery report on polling day (24 October) 
spoke of low voter turnout. The 
BBC's network of correspondents said 
the same thing. And Pakistan's chief 
election commissioner remarked that 
voter turnout this time would be as 
low as 30 to 35 per cent. Not surpri¬ 
singly, the entire country was more 
than a little astounded when the offi¬ 
cial results showed a turnout of more 
than 45 per cent. 

liqually amazing was the PPP’s 
rout—the parly secured just 45 out of 
the 207 general seats in the National 
Assembly (the Pakistani Parliament). 
The IJI had miraculously secured 105 
scats, which is exactly one more than 
the number required to form the gov¬ 
ernment independently. Nothing 
could explain the IJl’s overnight meta¬ 
morphosis into a vastly popular entity. 
In most constituencies, IJI candidates 
had won with margins of 10,000- 
20,000 votes. This means that all over 
the country, lakhs of bogus voters had 
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It was not that the average 
Pakistani felt that Benazir 
was corrupt or uncaring. 
But they no longer believed 


day President (ihulam Ishaq Khan 
sacked her. At that time, too, there 
had been no countrywide pioicsi, no 
mass upsurge or show of public in¬ 
dignation. As fai as the avciage Pakis¬ 
tani was concerned, Benazir had 
failed. Democracy had tailed to de¬ 
liver. 


that the kind of democracy 
she expounded would work. 
Real power, they thought, 
would always remain with 
the military top brass 


P akistanis cannot be faulted for los¬ 
ing faith in the democratic experi¬ 
ment. For, every time the country 
faced a crisis, it was not the politicians 
but the army that saved the day. The 
ethnic violence in the province of 
Sindh and Benazir’s inability to con¬ 
trol it only strengthened this view. 



BACK WnH A BANG 


Though Benazir tried her best to demolish all the power centres that 
the late General Zia had huiii, the elections saw the nse o f die Zm 
groupies opce again 


turned out to vote for the IJI. 

Even before the elections, there was 
no evidence to suggest that the tide of 
popular enthusiasm had turned in 
favour of the IJI. The election mood 
this time was predominantly one of 
cynicism. If the average Pakistani had 
any certainty, it was that “they" would 
not allow Benazir to become Prime 
Minister once again. The “they" refer¬ 
red not to the people of Pakistan but 
to the shadowy “establishment". Be¬ 
nazir’s corruption was not the issue. 
The point, as the average Pakistani 
saw it, was that the establishment was 
out to get Benazir. If Pakistan's first 
democratically elected Prime Minis¬ 
ter, Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, could be 
hanged, what chance did Benazir 
have? She had been written off the 


Even Benazir finally had to call in the 
army to restore a semblance of order 
in the cities of Sindh. 

Even on polling day. armoured per¬ 
sonnel carriers and trucks full of kha¬ 
ki-clad soldiers patrolled the streets of 
Karachi and Hyderabad. In Clifton, 
the residential area of the Karachi su¬ 
per-rich, there was hardly any evi¬ 
dence of polling. Asif Zardari’s Bhi- 
lawal House stood deserted, the giant 
cut-outs of Benazir and family nxrking 
forlornly in the gentle sea breeze. It 
was a little ironic that Karachi, the 
first capital of independent Pakistan 
and the final resting ground of its 
founder, Mohammad Ali Jinnah, after 
43 years of independence should re¬ 
main a battleground, with democracy 
hiding in the back streets. 
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NEIGHBOURS 


In a sense, the events of the 1990 
elections, far from being fortuitous, 
had its genesis in processes shaped by 
Jinnah during the formative years of 
the country. Pakistan was formed out 
of Jinnah’s belief that Muslims of the 
Indian sub-continent constituted a 
separate nationality. The custodian of 
this nationality was his party, the 
Muslim League. Strangely, however, 
the Muslim League was never confi¬ 
dent of coming to power through 
general elections. Tlie party had to 
resort to the most complex of intrigues 
to form governments in the four pro¬ 
vinces of West Pakistan but failed 
completely in its attempts to secure a 
foothold in the eastCi-n part of the 
country. General elections were sche¬ 
duled to be held for the first time in 
the country’s history in February 1959, 
a full 12 years after independence. But 
General Ayub Khan's October 1958 
a)up ensured that nothing of the sort 
hapfxjned. 

During the next 12 years, the 
bureaucracy and the armed forces 
strengthened their hold over the coun¬ 
try. The Pakistani “establishment”, as 
this nexus came to be called, adminis¬ 
tered every aspect of national affairs, 
from internal security, state finances 
and economic policy to foreign affairs. 
The establishment even attracted 
some of the best and brightest men in 
the country. To survive and prevail, 
the establishment had to be imagina¬ 
tive, far-sighted and extremely canny. 
And, on the whole, it was all of these. 
It made various pacts with other coun¬ 
tries to shore up its defences, it 
created a credible military machine to 
stand up to India. It managed gener¬ 
ous foreign aid and initiated policies 
that helped a select group to achieve 
super-rich status. In the process, it 
also introduced the Green Revolution 
complete with large-scale mechanisa¬ 
tion and assured irrigation. 

The establishment could not, 
however, tackle two basic problems. 
One was the rise of Bengali national¬ 
ism in the eastern wing and the other 
was the increasing aspirations of the 
West Pakistani peasant and disposses¬ 
sed labour. These problems had arisen 
essentially because of the lack of 
democratic processes. Discontent had 
been repressed. The establishment 
made a tactical retreat and held gener¬ 
al elections for the first time in 1970. 
That blew the lid. East Pakistan voted 
overwhelmingly in favour of the 
nationalistic Awami League led by the 
charismatic Sheikh Mujibur Rahman 
while the populist Zulfikhar Ali Bhut¬ 


to, with his socialistic mantras j was 
returned by a landslide in West Pakis¬ 
tan. If democratic processes had been 
adhered to. Sheikh Mujib would legi¬ 
timately have been the first democrati¬ 
cally-elected Prime Minister of Pakis¬ 
tan. Instead, he was arrested and East 
Pakistan revolted. India intervened 
and Pakistan was split in two. 

F or seven years, the establishment 
maintained a low profile having 
lost face in the 1971 war with India. 
Bhutto with his emotional promise of 
a LOlXl-year ye/mJ against India and 


democratic processes. Zia, with his 
foresight, promoted a handful of men 
as the future leaders of Pakistani 
democracy. They included the present 
Presidtrnl, Ghulam Ishaq Khan, the 
IJI supremo, Mian Nawaz Sharif' 
caretaker Prime Minister Ghulam 
Mustafa Jatoi and ex-Priine Minister 
Mohammad Khan June jo. 

In 1985, Zia held partyless elections 
and appointed June jo as Prime Minis¬ 
ter. But democracy and plutocracy 
could not co-exist indefinitely. Junejo 
and Zia clashed over the Afghan 
policy. Junejo was then summarily 



TWZUeBOUPIES 


The late President, with lus foresi^ht^romoted a handful of 
leaders. They included Ghulam Ishaq Khan (extreme left}, 
Mian Nawaz Sharif and Ghulam Miistala Jatoi 


with his populist promises kept the 
remnants of the country in thrall. But 
things were falling apart. The politi¬ 
cians were not half as efficient as the 
establishment men. Corruption, 
nepotism and half-baked policies were 
fast eroding the edifice built by the 
generals. Finally, in 1977, the estab¬ 
lishment once again intervened. Bhut¬ 
to, the one-time darling of the Pakista¬ 
ni people, was arrested and ^'finally 
hanged. Political parties were out¬ 
lawed and the peoples* representatives 
Jailed, and tortured. The estab¬ 
lishment, led this time by the shrewd 
General Zia-u! Ha.i, restored order. 
Pakistan was deemed Islamic and the 
Afghan issue was exploited to gain 
favour from the United States, which 
began pouring in billions of dollars in 
military and economic aid. 

Zia managed to impose 11 years of 
stability in Pakistan. But the cracks 
were widening. Subnationalism in 
Sindh and Baluchistan flared up and 
rising inequalities were breeding dis¬ 
content throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. The establish¬ 
ment by this time had learnt the 
importance of allowing some forms of 


dismissed. Zia's death made elections 
even more imperative and Benazir, 
much to the chagrin of the establish¬ 
ment, emerged as the strongest poli¬ 
tical leader in the country and the 
head of the largest party in the Nation¬ 
al Assembly. Bena/ir, thanks to her 
own blunder.i. lasted a bare 20 
months. Now, the Zia groupies in the 
form of the IJI are at the helm. The 
establishment proteges are now cham¬ 
pioning Pakistani democracy. But yes- 
men and democrats are not synony¬ 
mous. The IJI for all its success, 
remains a party largely confined to the 
province of Punjab (which accounts 
for about 60 per cent of National 
Assembly seats). Benazir's party, in 
contrast, continues to be the widely- 
accepted national party with a 
tremendous following. By ousting Be¬ 
nazir, the establishment has at best 
won a temporary reprieve Any 
attempt at controlled democracy can¬ 
not work in the long run. Similar 
problems as in 1970 could well resur¬ 
face again. History has taught that 
nations cannot be managed, they can 
only be democratised or destroyed. • 
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The 

desperate 

hours 

The collapse ofV.P. Singh and after. 
The inside story 



I t was a time tur vengeance. Last 
year, two men believed that 
Vishwanatli Pratap Singh had 
stabbed them in the back. 
Veteran Janata Dal strongman 
Chandra Shekhar had always been 
opposed to letting the Raja into the 
Opposition and had missed no oppor¬ 
tunity to make it clear that Singh was 
not his leader. After the Janata Dal 
was asked to form the government, 
Shekhar insisted on standing for elec¬ 
tion as leader. He would lose, he said, 
but at least, he would make his 
opposition to the Raja public. Finally, 
Shekhar withdrew from the fray after 
being assured by Devi Lai that the 


“Bofors ka dalai. It was a hetra\al 
that Rajiv will never forget. 

From the moment the Bhaialiya 
Janata Party (HJP) withdrew support 
to the National Front government thus 
robbing it of its majority, both 
Shekhar and Rajiv had a one-point 
programme: get rid of V P. Singh. 

Such was Chandra Shekhar’s deter¬ 
mination that he did mU even mind 
taking the support of the Congress, a 
party he had spent over 15 years 
opposing. And Rajiv Gandhi, re¬ 
solved as he was to see V.P. Jil^j^out 
of office,'made it clear that he would 
link up with anybody (save the BJP)— 
even Devi Lai —if a government that 


“LIMPET^ _ 

As his malority vanished, the Prime 
Minister clung on to the sound of jibes 

kept the Raja out could be formed. 

On the record, however, both men 
insisted that their motivations were 
not peisonal. Fhcy talked of V.P. 
Singh's castei^ni, his double-dealing 
on the Babri Masjid/Ram Jan- 
mabhoorni issue, his inability to hand¬ 
le the economy, his lack of inteiest in 
ct)nfri»nting secessionist forces in 
Kashmir and Punjab and his naked 
opportunism. 

But beneath it all, there was the 
personal factor. For Shekhar and 


'F a u would h i m s e I f 
assume the leadership. 

In fact, Lai had done a 
deal with V.P. Singh. 
Once Shekhar with¬ 
drew, the Raja stepped 
in and gleefully accepted 
the prime ministership. 

Rajiv Gandhi had his 
own score to settle. In 
1985, he had disre¬ 
garded Congress hacks 
who warned him against 
appointing a UP pi^liti- 
cian finance minister 
and bringing V.P. Singh 
to Delhi to be part of his ^ 
‘A’ team. After a yearc^ 
and a half of apparent r 
loyalty, the Raja turned g 
against his mentor, be-^ 






Rajiv, here at last was 
the time of reckoning. 
The Raja had cheated 
them before. 

And now, he would 
pay the price. 

N ot for nothing is 
Vishwanalh Pratap 
Singh called one of the 
master tacticians of Indi¬ 
an politics. Others, 
faced with the sudden 
loss of their majority in 
the Lok Sabha, might 
have considered res- 
igi^irig. Not Singh. He 
decided to brazen it out. 

First, he told a mysti¬ 
fied President R. Venk- 


gan investigating his UP ataraman that he would 

friends and finally, de- _la liriuiW m Ul* _ prove his majority on 


nounced his leader as a Shekhar and Gandhi had one thing In common: they hated V.P. Singh the floor of the House. 
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SITTING PRETTY _ 

Whatever happened, Rajiv Gandhi gained. Nobody could 
take office without his support 


VENGEFUL _ 

By toppling V.P. Singh, Shekhar avenged last year's 
fraudulent leadership election 


As he had no majority to prove, the 
President did not quite realise what 
V.P. Singh was playing at. In fact, the 
Raja was considering several options. 
These were: 

The election scenario: V.P. Singh 
believed that with Babri Masjid and 
the Mandal Commission, he had the 
Muslim and backward votes sewn up. 
He would face the confidence motion, 
lose and then call an election on the 
secularism issue. It might not result in 
an overall majority for the Janata Dal, 
but he would get 200 seats, enough to 
form a government with the support of 
the left. 

Backward unity: Shortly after the 
BJP withdrew support, the Raja’s 
supporters claimed that the govern¬ 
ment was guaranteed a majority be¬ 
cause backward caste MPs from both 
the Congress(I) and the Janata Dal 
would defect in droves and vote for 
the Janata Dal. 

Coalitions: Even before the BJP 
withdrew support, there had been talk 
of making West Bengal chief minister 
Jyoti Basu Prime Minister. V.P. Singh 
was, apparently, willing to step down 
in favour of Basu, convinced that the 
Congress would support a National 
Front-CPI(M) coalition in an effort to 
isolate the BJP. 

Another leader: V.P. Singh's prin¬ 


cipal concern was to ensure that Chan¬ 
dra Shekhar did not succeed him as 
leader of the Janata Dal. He was 
willing to accept Devi Lai as Prime 
Minister to ensure that this did not 
happen. The scenario assumed that 
Lai would get Shekhar's support and 
be able to negotiate a deal with the 
BJP. 

Deal with Congress: It was most 
important for V.P. Singh to win his 
vole of confidence in the Lok Sabha 
on 7 November. Accordingly, his 
emissaries approached the Congress 
with the following formula: the parly 
would vote for Singh on the 7th; he 
would theiT step down; and a leader 
acceptable to both sides would be 
found from within the ranks of the 
Janata Dal. 

Barely hours Atal Behari Va¬ 
jpayee wrote to the President with- 
arawing support from the govern¬ 
ment, V.P. Singh and his advisers 
were busily pursuing these options. 

T _K 

he Raja first explored the possibil¬ 
ity of getting Congress MPs to 
defect. This task was assigned to K.P. 
Unnikrishnan, Murasuli Maran and P. 
Upendra. The trio approached 21 
MPs—all from south India—but found 
that not one was agreeing to cross 
over. Then, Sharad Yadav did his best 
to cuUi’Mic the Congress backwards. 


again with a notable lack of success. 

That attempt having failed, the 
Raja turned his attention to the BJP. 
He knew that Atal Behari Vajpayee 
had not been fully in agreement with 
L.K. Advanfs strategy on Ram Jan- 
mabhoomi. And he had hopes that 
BJP MF Jaswant Singh would be 
sympathetic to his point of view. 
Moreover. V.P. Singh knew Murli 
Manohar Joshi and Rajcndra Singh 
from Allahabad and reckoned that 
they could persuade Advani to recon¬ 
sider. 

Vajpayee was still the key to the 
strategy and V.P. .Singh used Union 
minister of stale for home affairs 
Subodh Kant Sahay to get through to 
him. Sahay and Arif Beg served as the 
Prime Minister’s emissaries, but try as 
they might, Vajpayee would not re¬ 
lent. 

V.P. Singh knew that even if he did 
earn the support of the BJP on 7 
November, he could not hope to last 
for long. But there was a deeper plan 
at work. 

Shortly after his now notorious In¬ 
dependence Dav speech in which the 
one-time Mr Clean recast himself as a 
cow-belt demagogue with a reliance 
on Mandal and other populist mea¬ 
sures, he discussed the possibility of a 
mid-term election with President 
Venkataraman. The President told 
him that he was not sure that the 
leader of a minority goyernment had 
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His back to the wall, the Raja took hla Cabinet to the President 
with a new suggestion 


the right to ask for the disi»olution of 
F^arliamcnt. 

Since then, V.P. Singh has been 
advised by legal experts that were he 
to ask for a sote of confidence in the 
Lok Sabha and win, then his advice, 
tendered immediately afterwards, 
would be binding on the President. 
His strategy now was simple: win the 
vote and ask for elections. 

Hence the feelers to the (.'ongress 
and hence the overtures to the BJP 

T here was one major problem with 
this scenario, the Janata Dal Par¬ 
liamentary Party did not w'ant elec¬ 
tions. Many JD MPs were not sure 
that they would win re-elcction. 
Others had not collected funds. And 
most thought it unnecessary to go 
back to the country only a year after 
they had got to Delhi. 

It was this sentiment that Chandra 
Shekhar capitalised on. Each day, he 
told visitors to his sprawling bungalow 
on New Delhi's South Avenue Lane 
that his immediate priority was to 
avoid elections. This earthy sentiment 
contrasted powerfully with the Raja's 
high-minded homilies. A few minutes 
away, at Race Course Road, V.P. 
Singh was busy telling MPs that he was 
willing to give up his office for the 
sake of a principle and to let the 
people of India cast their verdict 
against communalism. When pressed, 
he would declare that there might be 
IK) alternative to a mid-term poll and 
that he, for one, was not scared of 
facing the people. 

The trouble was that the MPs were 


scared and so each time V.P. Singh 
suggested that an election was immi¬ 
nent, his supporters began to have 
second thoughts By some estimates. 
It was the Raja’s insistence on holding 
clccliiins that saw the strength of the 


Chandra Shekhar camp swell. In four 
days, the dissidents* strength grew 
from 18 to 30 and other MPs also sent 
out feelers. 

Sensing that he had made a tactical 
error, V.P. Singh altered his strategy. 
Now, he told JD MPs that he was 
against the dissolution of the Lok 
Sabha. “We have .stood up for a 
principle,” he declared at a tea party 
he hosted for the parliamentary party. 
“If we lose, then we will go and sit in 
the Opposition.” 

The prospect of losing power 
seemed marginally more attractive 
than the thought of facing the people 
again, but more and more MPs were 
recognising the merits of backing 
Chandra Shekhar. If the Janata Dal 
strongman was able to secure Con- 
gress(I) support—as seemed likely— 
then they could stave off an election 
and retain power. 

O nce this became clear, V.P. Singh 
spent his time trying to keep his 
MPs together. The support of chief 
ministers was particularly crucial. Of 
them, Laloo Prasad Yadav was a VP 
loyalist because of the Mandal issue. 
But Biju Patnaik, Chimanbhai Patel 


The new Rajiv 

Same as the old Rajiv? 


**Has he really changed?” 

L ast week, as Rajiv Gandhi re¬ 
turned to the centre-stage of 
Indian politics, that was the only 
question that mattered. 

The parallels with his mother 
were obvious. In 1980, Indira Gan¬ 
dhi returned to power more be¬ 
cause of Janata's failures than be¬ 
cause of any concrete achievement 
of her own. Then too, her suppor¬ 
ters suggested that she was not the 
bad-tempered dictator of 1975-76, 
but the well-meaning idealist of 
1969-7L But as her term (1980-S4) 
proved, she hadn’t 4%ange4 from 
1976 at all. . % ; 

So it is with Rajiff' Is he the 
arrogant, unreasonable Bfajiv of 
1989 or is he the Mr Nice Guy of 
1984-S5^m? 

Rajiv has bis answer ready. He. 
has never been arrogant of not 
reasonable^that image was dde to 


failure of communications”. 
The way he sees it, he hasn’t 
changed since 1985! 

His friends believe that this view 
is pure bluster. They reckon he has 
changed in many crucial ways. 
They offer the following instances; 
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TRICKIER THAN TAU 


Devi Lai changed his mind every day till he finally came 
out for Shekhar 


and Mulayam Singh Yadav were un¬ 
decided. 

The Raja used Jyoti Basu and In- 
drajeet Gupta to persuade Biju Pat- 
naik that V.P. Singh was in the right. 
Initially, the Orissa chief minister 
wavered, but finally, he gave in, 
though he warned that regardless of 
what happened, a mid-term poll 
seemed inevitable. 

Chimanbhai Patel’s case was diffe¬ 
rent. Once the BJP withdrew support 
to his government, he lost his majority 
and seemed certain to fall over a 
BJP-sponsored motion of no- 
confidencc. Chandra Shekhar saved 
his ministry by arranging a deal where¬ 
by the Congress(I) wucld vote for 
Patel in the no-confidence motion. In 
return, Patel crossed over to the dissi¬ 
dents. 

That left the most crucial chief 
minister; UP's Mulayam Singh Yadav. 
Perhaps, the only flaw in V.P Singh’s 
Mandal-/rw.iyYd electoral strategy w^as 
that it depended overmuch on 
Mulayam Singh. The backward- 
Muslim constituency that the Raja has 
constructed for himself w as essentially 
Mulayam’s own support base. If 
Yadav came out against him—by 
accusing him of double-dealing on 


• He has ceased to depend on a 
coterie. Most important decisions 
are now taken after consultation 
with a wide variety of Congress 
leaders. 

• He no longer shoots from the 
hip. Rajiv's instinct was to come 
out strongly against Mandal. On 
Ram Janmabhoomi too, he wanted 
the party to take a more aggressive 
stand. But he held his peace, asked 
around and when his colleagues 
convinced him that it was wiser to 
soft-pedal the issues, he went 
along. 

^ He avoids personal attacks. 
Though this is not widely known, 
Rajiv believes that Mulayam Singh 
Yadav has pandered irresponsibly 
to Muslim sentiment in an effort to 
carve out an electoral base for him¬ 
self. He feels that Mulayam has 
, Invited a Hindu backlash and that 
ultimately, Muslims will suffer. 

4' : ; the old days, he would have 
.. goiie for Mulayam. Now, he is 
m<ve restrained. 

; - though he despises 
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Ayodhya, Itir instance—then that 
would cause the Raja’s constituency 
to come crumbling down. 

V.P. Singh had an insurance policy. 
When Bihar's Laloo Yadav had back¬ 
ed the Prime Minister, Chandra 


V.P. Singh, he disguises hi.s con¬ 
tempt and gives him the respect 
due to a Prime Minister. 

• He has come to terms with the 
fact that to change the political sys¬ 
tem, you must play by the rules. 
Earlier, he imagined that his popu¬ 
larity was enough to overcome any 
obstacles. Now', he see's the merit 
in such gimmicks as the. second 
class rail yatms', 

‘Oddly enough, Rajiv’s view of 
himself (that he hasn’t changed) is 
quite easily reconciled with his 
friends’ observations. He means 
that he was never arrogant—the 
changes everyoiic talks about are 
essentially tactical and have to do . 
with methods of communication 
and not with his basic personality. 

Will these changes be enough? 
Rajiv clearly «nks so, but others 
are not so sur^Fhey point out that 
he is not a political person at heart 
and has always seemed like a nice 
guy when he is out of office. It is , 
when the pressure builds up—a$ it 
did in Karnataka last month—and . 
he has to act, that the problems ) 
begin. 


Shekhar hacf organised a revolt by 50 
of his MLAs. Now, the Raja held out 
a similar threat to Mulayam: support 
Shekhar and those MLAs owing loyal¬ 
ty to A jit Singh will topple you. 

It was this that held Mulayam back 
though his hatred of V.P. Singh and 
his disdain for what he secs as the 
Raja's opportunism are no secret. At 
first, the chief minister refused to 
commit himself to either side, claim¬ 
ing that he had to deal with the 
Ayodhya problem. By 1 November, 
he could no longer use that excuse and 
both Shekhar and V.P. Singh called 
him nearly 20 times over the next 
three days. 

On .3 November, Mulayam finally 
came to Delhi and told Shekhar that 
he w'ould support him if Ajit Singh 
would. As Ajit had—in his character¬ 
istic flip-flop fashion—sent messages 
of support to both sides, Shekhar told 
Yadav that nobody could count on the 
Jat leader’s support. “But,” he added 
reassuringly, “don’t worry. V.P. Singh 
can’t topple you. Once he docs, then it 
IS the end of his backward-Muslim 
constituency." 

The argument worked. Laic on the 
night of 3 November, Mulayam’s MPs 
met at communications minister 
Janeshwar Mishra’s place. They were 
to support Shekhar, the UP chief 
minister declared. 

V.P. Singh, who had been anxiously 
awaiting Mulayam’s arrival in New 
Delhi, made frantic attempts to con¬ 
tact him. But the chief minister did not 
return his calls and left for Lucknow 
without meeting the Prime Minister. 




N'TiSBA 


S ensing that the revolt was snow¬ 
balling, the Raja began exploring 
his other options. By now it was clcai 
to him that he was finished as Prime 
Minister. Fiul he had a one-point 
piogramme: ensure that Shekhar dul 
not siiaeed him. 

Ihe day after the BJP had with¬ 
drawn support to the NalJ<uiui F ront 
government, V.P Singh had sent an 
Indian Air Force plane to the Mahar¬ 
ashtra town ol Nasik to fetch Devi 
Lai. By then, the Raja had won over 
Ranjit Singh, the Fau's younger .son, 
and on the flight to New Delhi, Ranjit 
persuaded his father to support V.P. 
Singh. 

Devi Lai drove directly to Race 
Course I^oad from the airport. The 


Prime Minister was waiting for him. 
“Devi Laiji," he intoned melodramati¬ 
cally, “you gave me the job (a refer¬ 
ence to their fraudulent deal last 
year), now you take it back.” 

So overcome was the Tau by this 
display of histrionics that he 
announced his support for the Prime 
Minister on the spot and emerged 
from Race Course Road to declare 
that nobody changed hoises in the 
middle of the race. 

But as the Tau is inconsistent, so are 
his children. Within a couple of days, 
Ranjit had changed his mind. Why 
didn't Devi Lai take the job after all? 
Didn’t he have the right to be Prime 
Minister? 


The reasoning appealed to the Tau. 
Messages were sent back and forth 
and V.P. Singh reiterated that he was 
willing to support Lai as Prime Minis¬ 
ter. But how' w'ould the Tau gel a 
majority? One answer was that he 
would work out a deal with the BJP. 
And so, Devi Lai, who only three 
weeks ago had been a great BJP- 
bailer, moderated his statements and 
refrained from attacking his former— 
and perhaps future—allies. 

While the Tau dreamt his dreams of 
glory, the Raja encouraged the Janata 
Dal Parliamentary Party to believe 
that there was no question of changing 
the leader. Certainly, many leading 
members of the government—who 
had resigned over Chautala's reirduc- 


tion and had rejoiced when the Tau 
was fired—would have been appalled 
by the moves to install Devi Lai as 
Prime Minister. The Arun Nehru fac¬ 
tion and the Ajit Singh group in 
particular had no desire to work under 
the Tau. 

Till 1 November, Devi Lai still 
believed that his best bef was to back 
V.P. Singh in public before his own 
inevitable ascension to the prime 
ministership. Then, somebody told 
him that at the next day’s meeting of 
the National Front presidium, a re¬ 
solution would be passed expressing 
faith in V.P. Singh’s leadership. 

The Tau was outraged. “He has 
made a fool of me," he raged to his 


supporters. That night he sent a mes¬ 
sage to Chandra Shekhar. And the 
next day, he offered him his uncon¬ 
ditional support. He had no prime 
ministerial ambitions, he said, and 
would back Shekhar. 

I t was clear that lime was running 
out for V.P. Singh and it seemed 
that Shekhar would at last be avenged. 
But the Raja had a few tricks up his 
sleeve, 

Nathu Ram Mirdha approached the 
Congress on behalf of the Prime 
Minister and offered a deal. At a time 
of crisis, he said, V.P. Singh would not 
divide the country any further. Secular 
forces (ie, everybody except the BJP) 
should now come together and form a 
government. Rajiv could be Prime 
Minister and V.P. Singh would agree 
to be his deputy. 

It was an absurd suggestion. Rajiv 
Gandhi was—by his reckoning—on 
the verge of driving the man who had 
stabbed him in the back out of govern¬ 
ment. Why on earth would he agree to 
a formula that would offer the Raja a 
way out? 

There was a second approach to the 
Congress. George Fernandes, in his 
current avatar as a V.P. Singh lieute¬ 
nant, took a proposal to Sharad 
Pawar. If the Congress would vote for 
V.P. Singh in the motion of confi¬ 
dence, then the BJP would stand 
isolated and the 'secular' stand on 
Babri Masjid would be vindicated. 
Once that was done, V.P. Singh would 
gracefully step down and a new leader 
of Rajiv Gandhi's choice would take 
over. 

This was as bizarre a scenario. 
When Pawar conveyed it to Rajiv, it 
was summarily dismissed. The Con¬ 
gress president’s objection was the 
same. V.P. Singh was going anyway. 
Why should the Congress step in to 
ensure that the man who betrayed the 
party made a graceful exit? 

Meanwhile, a third approach was 
made to the Congress, but this time, 
V.P. Singh knew nothing about it. It 
was Arun Nehru who sent a message 
to his cousin, suggesting a mass defec¬ 
tion from the Dal to the Congress. 

Nehru has made no secret of his 
disaffection with the Raja: he is appal¬ 
led by Mandal and horrified by the 
Prime Minister’s double-dealing. His 
problem is that he is even less enthu¬ 
siastic about the alternatives to V.P. 
Singh within the Dal: Chandra 
Shekhar and Devi Lai. 

At heart, Nehru remains a Con¬ 
gressman and it was to the Congress 



GATHERING SUPPORT 


As the hours went by, the likes of O.P. Chautala and Shatrughan Sinha rushed 

to Shekhar's side 
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Two (Bl|u Patnalk and Latoo Yadav) went with V.P. Singh. The othera (Mulayam Singh and Chimanbhal 

Patel) chose Shekhar 


that he wished to return. He sent a 
message to Rajiv saying that he 
wanted to cross over with 70 MPs. 
1'hat would have given the Congress a 
majority and allowed Rajiv to become 
Prime Minister again. 

Nehru’s scheme ran into powerful 
opposition from within the Congress. 
Many senior leaders simply did not 
want him back. Others cautioned Ra¬ 
jiv that to return to office as a result of 
defections would be counter¬ 
productive. 

Finally though, it was the numbers 
that killed the scheme. The C ongress 
calculated that Nehru did not have 
more than 20 MPs on his side. Under 
the provisions of the Anti-Defection 
Act, that did not allow his group to 
cross the floor without being disqual¬ 
ified. 


B y 5 November, it 
was clear that V.P. 
Singh was running out of 
tricks. His support fell 
into four broad categor¬ 
ies: the casteists (Sharad 
Yadav, Ram Vilas Pas- 
wan, et al); the non¬ 
entities (George Fer¬ 
nandes, Madhu Danda- 
vate, Jaipal Reddy, 
etc.); the Ajit Singh fac¬ 
tion; and the Arun 
Nehru group. Of these* 
the Nehru group was 
only sticking on becau.se 
it wasn’t sure where to 
go. And Ajit could 
change his mind any g 
time and lead his faction ^ 
into the opposing camp. 

Despite this, there 
was no doubt that the 
Raja had the numbers 


on his side. Simply pul, a majority 
of the Janata Dal Parliamentary 
Party still wanted him as Prime 
Minister. 

Unfortunately, this was not enough 
to ensure his survival. It was clear that 
Shekhar had enough MPs to split the 
party and it seemed probable that he 
would be able to form a govcinmenl 
with Congress support. 

Nevertheless, a majority is a major- 
ily and the Shekhar-Devi Lai group— 
aware that numbers were not on its 
side—chose to give the Janata Dal 
Parliamentary Party meeting a miss. 
Instead, it assembled on the lawns of 
Devi LaLs Willingdon Crescent bun¬ 
galow, announced that it now com¬ 
prised 68 Lok Sabha MPs (under the 
Aiiti-Defcctioii Act, 47 are needed for 
a split) and so was declaring itself the 


real Janata Dal. 

Next, the meeting unanimously 
elected Chandra Shekhar as its leader 
and expelled V.P Smgh. While the 
decisions were far-reaching in their 
import, newsmen seemed more in¬ 
terested in the identities of the politi¬ 
cians who had turned up. There were 
ihc ministers who had resigned: 
Janeshwar Mishra. Mancka Cjandhi, 
Jagdeep Dhankar, Bhakta Charan 
Das, Usha SmgJi, etc. But the real 
surprise was San jay Singh, the newly- 
elected Rajya Sabha MP from Uttar 
Pradesh, who is a relative of V.P. 
Singh's. W^hy had Sanjay Singh switch¬ 
ed sides? “Because V.P. Singh is a 
disaster," he stated flatly. 

For all this, there was little doubt 
that V.P. Singh's faction of the Janata 
Dal had the more \apressive turnout. 

.. -, He got 8.3 Lok Sabha 

i MPs and so had the 
. majority. (Ihough, if 
Ajit Singh defects, then 
that could change very 
quickly.) At his meet¬ 
ing, 30 Janata Dal MPs, 
including Chandra 
Shekhar, were expelled 
and the split termed 
illegal. 

The numbers pre¬ 
sented their own prob¬ 
lems: 83 and 68 add up 
to I51, but the Janata 
Dal has only 140 MPs in 
the Lok Sabha! 

Either some of the 
names had been made 
up or some MPs had 
signed both lists. There 
was the example of Pra- 
kash Bhatt, a JD MP 
from Gujarat, who 
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Arun Nehru tried to return to the Congress, but Raflv 
shot the plan down 
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VP SHOULD GO 


Nobody wanted to ally with BJP and Va|payee wanted therPM to resign 


had gone to V P. Singh’s meet¬ 
ing. After he got there—and perhaps 
when he realised that the Raja did not 
have the support of two-thirds of the 
party—he began complaining of chest 
pain. 

A doctor N^as called and Bhatt 
rushed to hospital in an ambulance. 
On the way to hospital however, he 
said he was feeling better, stopped the 
ambulance, hailed a passing taxi and 
drove away. 

He went straight to Devi Lai’s 
house, assured Chimanbhai Patel that 
he was with the dissidents, bad- 
mouthed V.P. Singh and then went off 
to hospital and finally, got himself 
admitted! 

O nce Shekhar had split the party 
and finished off the Raja’s prime 
ministership, V.P. Singh resolved to 
play a spoiling game. Now, his only 
concern was with ensuring that Chan¬ 
dra Shekhar did not become Prime 
Minister: all talk of principles had long 
been forgotten. 

There were two prongs to the Raja’s 
strategy: 

• Because he had expelled 25 of 
Shekhar’s supporters (including 
Shekhar himselO as well as another 
five Rajya Sabha members, he argued 
that they could not be said to have 
split the party. The 33 MPs who had 
not been expelled had left on their 
own, but as they did not constitute a 
third of the Janata Dal’s membership, 
they were in violation of the Anti- 
Defection Act. (Finally, Shekhar 
claimed the support of 58 Lok Sabha 
MPs.) 

lliis was a bizarre argument and 
suggested that nobody could ever split 


any party—all the leadership had to 
do was expel them! 

Strangely, Speaker Rabi Ray, a 
Janata Dal MP himself, accepted this 


I f Vishwanath Pratap Singh is the 
man the media made, then 
Chandra Shekhar is the man the 
media unmade. Few politicians 
(except perhaps V.P. Singh over 
the last two months) have faced the 
kind of sustained media hostility 
that Shekhar has endured. 

But once, it was all so different. 
During the 1977-79 Janata period, 
Shekhar performed creditably as 
party president and once Mrs Gan* 
dhi returned in 1980, he emerged 
as the obvious Opposition alterna¬ 
tive. His principled stands, his 
padayatra and his natural charisma 
made him a media darling. 

Then, in 1984, it all began to 
come unstuck. The starting jf^int 
was Operation Blueslar. At a time 
when the entire country lost itself 
in an orgy of self-congratulation, 
Chandra Shekhar ^as one of only 
two national pdlitictms (the other, 
oddly enough, was Bubranvmiam 
Swamy) who pointed out what we 
now know to be correct—that the 
action had hurt Sikh sentiment and 
would backfire. 

Iffae media reacted badly to 
Shekhar's view and after Rajiv 
GandhPs 1984 landslide (in which 


position, even though Shekhar perso¬ 
nally urged him to reconsider, point¬ 
ing out that his MPs had split the party 
before any expulsion was ordered. 

• With this essentially crooked posi¬ 
tion in place, the Raja affected a high- 
minded stance. He took along eight of 
his ministers and rushed off to see the 
President. 

How could an 'unattached member’ 
like Shekhar who had been expelled 
from a party be allowed to form a 
government? he asked. 

What was the alternative? Well, 
said V.P. Singh, hastily revising the 
stand he had taken two days before, 
he thought a national government 
would be a good idea. 

The idea was a non-starter. The 
Congress and the BJP had both made 
it clear that they would not participate 
in any national government, but by 
then, V.P. Singh was prepared to try 
anything to keep Shekhar out of 
office. 

Eleven months after he had been 


Chandra ,Shekhar lost his own 
seat), dismissed him as a has-been. 

In 1987, when the disillusionment 
with Rajiv began, the press turned 
to V.P, Singh as an alternative. 
Unlike the rest of the Opposition, 
Shekhar did not welcome the Raja 
with open arms. 

He bad many reservations: if 
V.jP. Singh thought Rajiv was dic¬ 
tatorial, then how did he justify 
worshti^ing Indira Gandhi? If the 
left were the Raja’s '‘natural 
allies*’, then why had he been so 
ri^t-wing while in office? And so 
on. 

Today, now that V.P. Sing|i’$ , 
reputation is in tatters, these seem 
td be valid questions. But in 1987* 

88, Shekhar wtis seen as a spoiler^ 
as a bitter man who was jealous ot j 
the Raja’s '^ouHnence, 

In 1989, Sti^kbar insit^ od ' 
standing for the post ol lca<fcT; ef; 
the Janata Dal {whameHtaiy Pat* : . 
ty,. even though he was ccrwln'tn V 
lose. “At least then they will liot be .li ¬ 
able to say that V.P, SinghVejli^ ' 
tton was unanimous,” be told: ; 
friends. This diedsfam sat 
with the Raja, who wanted to ofe' "V 
drafted by unanimous, 


Shekhar and the media 

-—y ■' ■' . .— li .— 

An Uneasy, hostile relationship 
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sworn in, V.P. Singh had finally re¬ 
vealed himself as a manipulator who 
would bend any rule and take any step 
to keep the democratic process from 
functioning normally. 

E ven while the Raja and Kabi Ray 
v’ere busy with this little scheme, 
Shekhar and Rajiv were ironing out 
the details of their arrangement. 

The Janata Dal strongman met the 
Congress president twice. First, they 
had breakfast at Rajiv's bungalow on 
Janpath. And then they met again to 
work out the modalities of the deal. 
The salient points were; 


(having repeatedly declared that 
he would not take the . job) and so 
an elaborate conspiracy to defraud 
Chandra Shekhar was hatched with 
the assistance of Devi Lai. Incred¬ 
ibly, the media supported .this ploy 
and hailed the Dat leadership for 
lying to Shekhar! 

Today, with V.P. Sink's media 
image inmins, most of the press 
agrehs that he should go. Yet, so 
dedptis the hostility to Shekhar that 
capdidacy evokes httle enthu- 
siaim. atnopg teader-wiiters. 

to Shekhar, of course, tins is 
d^y to be. expected. ^V.P. Shigh 
' Utaid by’ the media; bin prime 
: nhnistmshfo. died hy the media. 

, Chandra Shekhar, on the other 
; Ipl^tbasgMiidiere tie has without 
. Sp how does it matter 

-i. r—V,.,.... V.. 


• Shekhar would be Prime Minister. 

• The Congress would support him 
from outside, but would not join the 
government. 

• This arrangement would last longer 
than a year after which there would be 
elections. 

• Perhaps some kind of electoial 
adjustments would be possible once 
the election was called. 

• After V.P. Singh lost the vote of 
confidence, the President was bound 
to summon Rajiv. At that stage. Gan¬ 
dhi would refuse to form the govern¬ 
ment, but would declare his party’s 
support for Shekhar. 


• Should the Speaker persist in being 
unreasonable, then they would bring a 
motion of no-confidence against him. 

From all accounts, the two men get 
along well. Ideologically, they are 
poles-apart. Shekhar is an unrecon¬ 
structed socialist who tries manfully to 
fit into a changing world. Rajiv is a 
free-marketeer who has had to adapt 
himself to the socialist rhetoric of Indi¬ 
an politics. 

As individuals too, they are very 
different. Rajiv is essentially a private 
person. An obsessive family man, he 
seems ill-at-ease in the hurly-burly of 
Delhi’s political circus. Shekhar, on 
the other hand, is a totally political 
person. He has sacrificed family life 
for statecraft, runs an open house and 
is always to be found in the midst of a 



group of political aclivisi> I le has no 
life other than his woik. 

However, they do have some things 
in common. Both are basically secu¬ 
lar. Neither believes in introducing 
caste into Indian politics. Both arc 
essentially straightforward men who 
speak their minds. Neither is very [ 
good at deal-making and duplicity. 

And b(Mh hate V.P. Singh. 

A s SiTNDAY goes to press, all that is 
deal is that the Raja will lose the 
vote of contidence and that his crumb- 
jing, discredited prime ministership 
will collapse. 

Logically, Shekhar 
should be his successor. 
But this is still not cer- 
tain. And even if 
Shekhar’s band of dissi¬ 
dents does form the next 
government, theirs will 
be an interim one till the 
next election. Moreov¬ 
er, with the likes of Devi 
Lai around, it is not 
dear how stable su<;h a 
regime can be. 

The real winner, of 
course, is Rajiv Gandhi. 
Eleven months after he 
was turned out of office, 
Rajiv is back on centre- 
stage. He calls all the 
shots. He holds all the 
cards. 

Once V.P. Singh col¬ 
lapses, it is Rajiv who 
has the right to form the 
next government. He 
has passed it up becau.se 
he intends to stick to his 
promi.se that he will not 
assume power without 
u mandate. And the only reason why 
elections arc not being held is because 
Rajiv believes that neither he nor his 
party is ready for that responsibility. 

But in a very real sense, Chandra 
Shekhar is also a winner. Right from 
the time that the rest of the Opposi¬ 
tion welcomed the Raja with open 
arms, he expressed his reservations. 
Today, he has the satisfaction of 
knowing that those reservations are 
shared by most of the Lok Sabha. 

Eleven months after V.P. Singh 
cheated him in the leadership election* 
Shekhar has got his own back on the 
Raja. He may or may not be Prime 
Minister. But just as Rajiv has had the 
last laugh, so Shekhar has had his 
revenge. • 

ihifvShukla/NewDmIhl 



Shekhar told the President that he ought to 
be Prime Minister 
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T he repeat wasn’t long in 
coining. Only two days after 
the kar sevaks stormed the 
Ayodhya complex to enter 
the dispnited area and inflict 
symbolic damage to the Hahri Masjid, 
rigging up a saffron flag on one of its 
domes as a mark of victory, they were 
at it again. On 2 November, ciiiiew 
was relaxed from 4 to H am. 
Thousands of devotees went to the 
Saryu for a holy dip and prayers And 
then assembled at the Ram Ki Chavni 
Temple, owned by Nritya Gopal Das. 
a local mahant and vice-president of 
the Ram Janmabhoomi Mukti Yagna 
Samiti. It was a crowd with a collective 
will: to enter the disputed area once 
again and effect another vicUny in this 
battle for Ram. 

A little before 10 am, the kar 
sevaks, led by activists of the Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad (VHP) and the Ba- 
jrang Dal, headed for the shrine 
through Hanuman Garhi. which is 
only 700 metres away from the dis¬ 
puted area. Police sources have it that 
the mob was armed with spears and 
lathis, a charge hotly contested by the 
kar sevaks. Their progress towards the 
Janmabhoomi complex was slow, as 
the security forces resorted to a 
lathicharge in an attempt to beat them 


back. Undeterred by this, the crowd 
continued inching forward. Realising 
that matters were getting out of hand, 
the police fired tear gas shells, and was 
brick-batted by those gathered (.m roof 
tof)s for their pains. Meanwhile, the 
kar sevaks moved forward inexorablv. 


The police finally 
crack down on the 
kar sevaks. But the 
crusade for a Ram 
Mandir continues 





In a last-ditch effort to prevent re¬ 
entry of the mob into the masjid, the 
security forces opened fire. According 
to eye-witnesses, this lasted for about 
half an hour, and the kar sevaks swear 
that about 5(1-60 dead bodies were 
dragged away from this sp^ot alone. 
Security forces also opened fire at the 
Saryu bridge, from where a number of 
kar sevaks were trying to force their 
way into Ayodhya, and VHP sources 
maintained that 16 people had died in 
the police action. 

Claims on the number of casualties 
varied. While the administration in¬ 
sisted that only nine people had died 
in the firing, newsagency reports had 
it that around 15-18 lives had been 
lost. A number of people were also 
taken into custody, among them fireb¬ 
rand BJP MP Uma Bharti, while many 
others suffered injuries. But whatever 
the cost in terms of human lives, the 
security forces did manage to keep the 
mob out of the Bahri Masjid, which is 
more than what they achieved on 30 
October. 

T he administration, of course, led 
by chief minister Mulayam Singh 
Yadav, had sung loud hosannas of 



Karaevaks raise the 
saffron flag on top of 
the Babri Masjid 
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self-praise after the 30 October action. 
According to them, the police had 
only acted according to considered 
strategy, by resorting to the minimum 
use of force. For, they reasoned, if the 
security forces had kept out the kar 
sevaks by firing indiscriminately on 
the advancing mob, the number of 
casualties would have led to a com* 
munal conflagration all over the coun¬ 
try, far worse than what the nation 
was experiencing now. But by allow¬ 
ing the "'Ram hhakts" some leeway— 
and entry into the masjid —they had 
prevented a major catastrophe. 

Not many observers were willing to 
buy this. ITiey maintained that the 
security forces, particulaily the Cen¬ 
tral Reserve Police Force (CRPF); 
had connived with the kar sevaks and 
virtually allowed them a free run in 
the disputed area, as their sym¬ 
pathies—as also of some members of 
the district administration—were with 
the l^indu mob. Reporters disclosed 
that except for such paramilitary 
forces as the Border Security Force 
(BSF) and the Indo-Tibetan Border 
Police (ITBP), everyone else vanished 
from the scene of action, allowing the 
kar sevaks to go through with their 
plan. The only senior official in charge 
was Sulkhan Singh, commandant of 
the BSF. But, obviously, it was diffi¬ 
cult for one man to control such a 
large mob, especially one surcharged 
with religious fervour. 

Tellingly enough, the VHP and Ba- 
jrang Dal activists were confident that 
they had nothing to fear from the 
police or the district administration. 
Omkar Bhave, central secretary of the 
VHP, told Sunday: “The district 
msigistrate (Faizabad) scolded the 
police force for firing upon the kar 
sevaks. Men of the PAC (Provincial 
Armed Constabulary) told us that 
Mulayam Singh Yadav had said, don't 
wait for orders to shoot, just fire.’' 
'Hie implication, obviously, being that 
even the CM had his doubts al^out 
where the loyalties of his officers lay. 

In retrospect, the UP government 
seemed to have erred in deploying 
such forces as the PAC (whose anti- 
Muslim bias is only too well-known) 
and the CRPF, which had borne the 
brunt of anti-Hindu violence in Pun¬ 
jab and Kashmir. The jawans who had 
been treated like an occupation army 
by Sikh and Muslim militants in these 
states, were hardly likely to turn 
against their Hindu brethren in 
Ayodhya. And sure enough, the 
jawans took visible pride in their Hin¬ 
du identity, bathing in the Saryu every 


morning, applying tikkas on their fore¬ 
heads, praying at the temples of 
Ayodhya and participating in the kir- 
tans. When they donned their uni¬ 
forms after this routine, it was difficult 
for them to remain impartial observers 
to the religious drama being played 
out before them. The kar sevaks, too, 
were canny enough to appeal to their 
feelings for Hindutva, chanting over 
and over again: “Police humare bhai 
hain.** The ploy worked. >WhiIe 
rumour had it that the CRPF had ob¬ 
jected to the demolition of (he canopy 
at the shilanyas site, in accordance 


In retrospect, the Uttar 
Pradesh government 
seemed to have erred 
in deploying such 
forces as the PAC and 
the CRPF 


with Mulayam Singh's orders, it was 
beyond doubt that the force (along 
with the PAC) had, on 27 October, 
refused to open fire on a mob defying 
prohibitory orders in Allahabad. The 
chief minister retaliated by asking that 
CRPF be pulled out, and a neutral 
force be installed in its stead (hence 
the induction of the H BP). The batta¬ 
lion was then kept in leserve, and 
rumours had it that it was being sent 
back to the barracks. 

B ut the kar sevaks weren’t doing 
too badly for support, anyway. 
According to Omkar Bhave of the* 
\HP, well before the rath Vfl/ra, activ¬ 
ists of the RSS, Bajrang Dal and the 
Shiv Sena fanned out into the districts I 
of eastern Uttar Pradesh to sell their 
cause. Help from the mahants of 
Ayodhya wasn’t long in coming. Says 
Bhave: “We held secret meetings with 
the village pradhans and block pra- 
mukhs and found that all of them sup¬ 
ported our cause. Village heads prom¬ 
ised to supply food and shelter to our 
kar sevaks. With their help, we 
charted out maps of the route, how to 
avoid the police, comt by river if 
necessary. Copies of these maps were 
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The spreading hatred 

Communal violence engulfs the country 


I t took the kar sevaks 15 minutes 
to storm the Ram Jan- 
mabhoomi'Babri Masjid complex, 
enter the disputed area, partially 
damage the mosque and put up a 
saffron flag on one of its domes. 
Oyer the next five days, the fallout 
all over India claimed about 200 
lives, with the violence spreading 
to Bangladesh as well. Strangely 
enough, there were no reports of 
serious violence in the Indian state 
bordering Bangladesh, which had 
witnessed bloody communal riots 
during the Partition« The south, 
too, was relatively peaceful. Jam¬ 
mu and Kashmir displayed remark¬ 
able restraint. Punjab remained 
wrapped up in its own problems. 

But the rest of India saw the 
worst communal flare up since the 
Forties. As Sunday went to press, 
reports of violence were still com¬ 
ing in. The situation in some states 
occasioned particular concern. 

UTTAR PIIADESH: More than 
70 people were killed, even with 26 
districts under curfew and shoot- 
at^sight orders in Aligarh, Bijnor 
and Meerut. On the one hand, the 
army staged flag-marches in Luck¬ 
now, Faizabad and Meerut, and on 
the other, the Provincial Armed 
Constabulary (PAC) lived up to its 
repu^tion and went on a rampage 
in Bijnor. 

BIHAR: Communal rioting 
claimed about six lives in Bihar. 
Old Patna city seemed the worst 


After the riots hi Bljiior 



affected, with many buildings set 
on fire and violent group clashes. 
Curfew was imposed in Patna, 
Giridth and Ranchi. The army 
tried boosting the locals’ morale 
with flag-marches and the police 
arrested about 250 people to pre¬ 
vent further violence. 

GUJARAT: The riots left around 
54 people dead. Three bogies of 
the Jammu-Tawi Express were set 
ablaze as it left Ahmedabad. Eight 
people were burnt alive in the trib- 
al-dominated Panch Mahals, diV 
trict, but the police preventtM*^ 
repeat in Ahmedabad. However, d 
mob led by an ex-BJP minister 
broke into an Ahmedabad mosque 
and reportedly installed Rama’s 
idol there. Mosques in Porbandar 
and Jamjodhpur were attacked as 
welL Following extensive arson, 
curfew was clamped on practically 
two-thirds of Ahmedabad and half 
of Baroda, Baroach, Jamjodhpur, 
Dhaboi and Godhra were under 
curfew too. 

RAJASTHAN: The state didn’t 
have a history of communal ten¬ 
sion. But since the rath yatra, it has 
experienced the most intense com¬ 
munal flare qps. The riots follow¬ 
ing the kar sevaks' entry into the 
Ayodhya complex left 52 dead 
over four days. Although a number 
of towns—^including Jaipur, Jodh¬ 
pur, Beawar and Chomu (near 
Jaipur)—^were under curfew, the 
frenzy remained uncontrolled. 

MADHYA PRADESH: Trouble 
was expected in this BJP- 
dominated state. The toll, five days 
after the storming of the religious 
complex, stood at 15. Trouble 
started at Indore, where the police 
clashed several times with rioters. 
The BSF was promptly brought on 
and $boot-at-sight orders were 
issued in certain areas. As, the un¬ 
rest spread to Jabbalpur, Gwalior 
and Dewa,. security measures were 
tightened, and some areas came 
uSder prohibitory orders. Exten¬ 
sive curfey^ was.imposed in Indore, 
Ml^ow arid Pewa. 



The Saryu bridge after the kar sevaka 
took on the police 


given to the kar seva committees for 
distribution.” 

Not surprisingly then, thousands of 
kar sevaks managed to sneak into 
Ayodhya despite the tight security, 
and inflict damage to the mosque 
on the 30th. After the event, too, 
Ayodhya experienced virtual anarchy, 
with the police watching on helplessly 
while kar sevaks roamed around free¬ 
ly, carrying the dead bodies of their 
comrades through the town in proces¬ 
sion. chanting provocative slogans all 
the whiles Prominent leaders of the 
VHP and the Bajrang Dal, who are 
supposed to have gone underground, 
surface every evening to address 
thousands of "'Ram bhakts'\ who arc 
determined to hang on in the temple 
city till 7 November. 

As these meetings commence, the 
security forces obligingly stand a few 
furlongs away. The faintly farcical air 
that surrounds the proceedings in¬ 
creases when Vinay Katiyar, the fiery 
commander-in-chief of the Ram Kar 
Seva Samiti demands that the govern¬ 
ment remove curfew and restore nor¬ 
malcy in Ayodhya within a stipulated 
time frame. Life couldn’t be more nor¬ 
mal with chaat and tea vendors stand¬ 
ing around the venue of the meeting, 
while flavoured milk and cold drinks 
were freely available. 

Therefore, the crackdown, when it 
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finally came, caught everyone by sur¬ 
prise. A section of the local media 
reported the events as if a massacre 
had been perpetrated by the security 
forces. A Lucknow-based daily 
brought out a special evening edition 
on 2 Novembei, declaring that 100 
kar sevaks had been killed in police 
firing in Ayodhya earlier in the day. 

1 he repercussions were immcdiati;. 
C'ommunal violence erupted all over 
the ciiuntry, and in Ayodhya itself a 
musjiii and eight houses belonging to 
Muslims weic looted and then burnt 
down, '['he police, it was alleged, 
stood by passively while the mob went 
to work. Madhukar Gupta, commis¬ 
sioner of Fai/abad district, was heck¬ 
led by a crowd of 500 women, some of 
them the wives of lower-ranking gov¬ 
ernment personnel, who pleaded with 
him not to direct their husbands to 
take action against the kar sevaks. The 
editor of a Faizabad daily, who’d re¬ 
ported the casualties as nine, was 
asked to stay out of Ayodhya, on pain 
of being lynched by the kar sevaks. 

The government action had a posi¬ 
tive fallout only where the older kar 
sevaks were concerned. Though they 
insisted that they were still committed 
to the cause of Ram, fear of further 
repression by the administration and 
the breakout of communal violence all 
over the country, prompted them to 
depart from Ayodhya. While some be¬ 
gan trudging down the highway, 
others hung on in the hope that the 
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Maulana Mulayam? | 

. Is the UP Chief minister pandering to Muslim 
fundamentalists? 


I D less than a year Mulayam Singh 
Yadav has addressed moie re¬ 
lies than most politicians do in a 
lifetime. And in every one of them 
the chief minister has driven home 
only one point: his commitment to 
secularism and the interests of the 
minorities. 

The fact that each one of these 
bravura performances is followed 
by communal tension at best and 
riots at worst is dismissed by 
Y^dav’s supporters as some re- 
coincidence. Those less 
charitably inclined, however, insist 
that there is a connection. For, the 
argument goes, white Mulayam 
Singh lambasts the Flindu fun¬ 
damentalists, he fails to mention 
their Muslim counterparts. So, his 
fiery rhetoric inevitably breeds re¬ 
sentment in the majority commun¬ 
ity., His secularism, they insist, is 
bogus. Or why would he anest the 
Shankaracharya on one hand and 
on the other tolerate the presence 
of Mohammad Azam Khan in his 
Cabinet, despite stories to the 
effect that the latter was past mas¬ 
ter at instigating communal vio¬ 
lence. ask the CM’s opponents. 

Be that as it may, at a time when 
national politics had come to re¬ 
volve around a mosque and 
whether it should be pulled down 
to make place for a Ram mandif, 
Mulayam Singh’s stance made poli¬ 
tical sense. And imst who were 



opposed to a chief minister’s taking 
sides in a dispute quite so openly 
found themselves in direct conflict 
with the conventional wisdom on 
the subject. As far as national 
opinion—and the media—was con¬ 
cerned, Yadav had taken a princi¬ 
pled and courageous stand at i^reat 

E ersonal cost. Those who ascribed 
is avowed secularism to a desire to 
emerge as a messiah of the Muslim 
masses were dimissed as die-hard 
cynics who knew no better. 

Whatever Mulayam Singh's 
motivations may have been, there 
was no denying that with his stand 
on theBabriMasjid-Ram Jan- : 
mabhoomi controversy won’t 
allow even a bird to enter into the 
mosque”) Yadav had the minority 
vote all sewn up. And that, com¬ 
bined with the support he comman¬ 
ded among the backwards, made 
him unassailable as far as electoral 
battles went. 

But only at considerable cost,. 

For a section of the Hindus saw the 
chief minister’s attitude as needless 
pandering to minority sentiment, 
and saw no reason why they should 
be called upon to compromise all , 
the time. It was this feeling of 
near-paranoia that the BJP cam¬ 
paign appealed to, and the emotive , 
appeal of religion combined i^th 
what was seen as the CM’s partisan, 
attitude led to the inevitable back- 
lash. Result: the creation of m^jor- 
ity communalism and a schism be- ] 
tween the two communities. . i 
TTie worst loser in the end was ^ 
the community Mulayam insisted 
be would safeguard to his last. 
breath. The Muslims may well have . 
experienced a fleeting sense of • 
well-being at those rallies where 
Yadav breathed fire and brimstone ' , 
at those who threatened the Babii 
Masjidv But, in the ultimafo analyr 1 
sis, they would have to bear the . ' 
brunt otthe majority commtmalism' 
timt wta created by this extreme ^ 
stand. 

And pay the price for MulaVam 
exercise in tmage-buih&ig., 
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AJkwMvak injured In police firing 


The injured being ta|Mip|Ui.ho>pilal 


MHitancy pays 

The Ram JanmabhnomUBabri Masjid issue 
catapults the VHP on to the centre-stage 


I f the Ram Janmabhoomi-Babri 
Masjid controversy spelled disas¬ 
ter for V.P. Singh, the Vishwa Hin¬ 
du Parishad (\^1P) had cause to 
celebrate. It had at last, in a way, 
succeeded in launching a huge Hin¬ 
du movement. 

Going by facts, the VHP had 
been pressing for the reconstruc- 
:' don of not one, but three shrines. 
Besides the disputed Ram Janmas- 
sthan, the Kashi Viswanath temple 
'Vat Benares and the temple at 
Mathura (believed to be the birth- 
,/ place of Lord Krishna) had been 
identified by the organisation as 
the sanctimonious trio. This, 

^ according to the VHP, would be a 
meagre compensation for the 
30,0(X>-odd temples which history 
records as demolished by the Mus- 
Urns, 

However, since 1988 the de¬ 
mands of the VHP have been 
' ; focussed on the Ram Janmabhoomi 
issue alone. According to many 
who witnessed the IVecdoni strug¬ 
gle, this was easily the largest 
**movement" since the Quit India 
call in 1942. B.L. Sharma, 

.. general secretary of the VHP said: 
"When Hindus'are being beaten 


they are said to be secular but when 
they fight they are called commun¬ 
al. The Ram Janmabhoomi issue 
has proved this yet again.’" Warned 
Surya Krishna, the joint secretary 
of the organisation: “If the govern¬ 
ment thinks this movement will die 
a natural ddath, they are mistaken. 
The Ram temple will be built what¬ 
ever the cost.” 

Such an aggressive, even militant 
posture is nothing new with the 
VHP; only it is receiving nation- 

Asliok SbifM aflar h* wis 



wide attention for the first time in 
its 26-year-old history. Formed in 
1964, the VHP and like organisa¬ 
tions—the Bharatiya Mazdoor 
Sangh and the Bharat Vikas 
Parishad—^acknowledge the Rash- 
triya Swayamsewak Sangh (RSS) 
as its parent body. The RSS itself 
was formed in 1925 and interesting¬ 
ly, many of the founder members 
of the VHP were senior leaders of 
the party. 

The present Ram Janmabhoomi 
crisis revived the lessons learnt by 
the RSS and the Hindu Mahasabha 
during the Partition. The Maha- 
sabha and the Congress party were 
loosely-knit organisations then. 
They received the wrong end of the 
stick with the two-nation theory 
propounded by the Muslims, and 
Pakistan was created. The Hindus 
found themselves a disillusioned, 
disintegrated lot. According to 
Sbanna: “We wanted to show that 
Hinduism is a nationality and never 
has the movement got such an im¬ 
petus as it has over the Ram temple 
issue.” 

Surya Krishna notes: “Politicians 
have tried to give our socio- 
religious work a communal colour. 
In 1983 Mrs Gandhi said that the 
VHP’s rath yatra was ruining the 
country. This time too V.P. Singh 
and his ministers made a major 
controversy out of the rath yau 
ra. ”In both cases the VHP got poli¬ 
tical mileage. 

While the VHP is criticised for. 
having its eyes set on electoral 













Viofence in Ayodhya on 30 October 


gains by such mass programmes, its 
leadership denies it flatly. After 
Mrs Gandhi’s assassination the par¬ 
ty embarked on its Ramjanaki rath 
yatra. There was not much to gain 
because elections were close at 
hand but from that point onwards, 
the campaign for the Ram Jan- 
'mabhoomi began in earnest. The 
first phase of the movement cul¬ 
minated in the 9 November 1989 
shilanyas ceremony at Ayodhya. 

Even Rajiv Gandhi admitted the 
Ram shila puja and the shilanyas 
contributed to his electoral defeat. 
The VHP claimed that it had more 
than doubled its network with shila 
pujas being performed in more 
than two lakh villages in India. 
Consecrated bricks arrived from 
other countries too and during the 
shilanyas at Ayodhya itself the 
VHP announced that the founda¬ 
tion for the fabulous granite Ram 
temple would commence on 30 
October. 

Of course, it was the Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP), with whom the 
VHP has no official link, which 
reaped the electoral benefits. The 
party managed 86 scats in the Lok 
Sabba—an otherwise impossible 
feat, bad it not been for the Hindu 
revivalism of the VHP. 

No doubt, the BJP snatched the 
advantage from the VHP by 
announcing the 10,000 kilometre 
rath yatra but as the events of 30 
October eventually showed, the* 
VHP won back the mileage. 
miufMnmawDalM 


government would provide them 
transport back home. 

T he younger lot, however, assumed 
an even more militant attitude, 
hinting that they would wage an 
armed struggle if the government 
didn’t relent. Said Vinay KcUiyar, who 
has taken over the movement, ‘‘Ram 
also began his campaign against evil 
on a peaceful note. But when Ravana 
turned violent, war was inevitable. 
Mulayam Singh is today’s Ravana.” In 
anticipation of such a development, 
some kar sevaks had, in fact, come 
armed with revolvers and crude 
bombs. 

All attempts of the minority com¬ 
munity to affect a reconciliation were 
snubbed by the Hindu militants. Out¬ 
side the Faizabad civil hospital, some 
Muslims |oined the crowds gathered 
order to donate Wood to 
those injured in police action. But the 
kar sevaks sullenly instructed that 
their blood should not be used. 
Mahant Nrityi Gopal Das, vice- 
president of the Ram Janmabhoomi 
Mukti Yagna Samiti.said : ‘‘Let the 
Muslims give us Ram’s biithplace in¬ 
stead of their blood. We don’t want 
the pure blood of I lindus to get sullied 
with impurities and in the bargain be¬ 
get a generation of dubious progeny.” 
The strident tone was a marked con¬ 
trast from the conciliatory note that 

Kmt BBvaka gather inside a tempie in 
Ayodhya for the final assault 



VHP had struck at its I (ardwar meet¬ 
ing only four months ago, when anti- 
Muslim sentiment was played down to 
focus the organisation’s resentment 
against V.P. Singh and Mulayam 
Singh Yadav. Now, the VHP makes 
no secret of the fact that the defacing 
of the Babri Masjid was meant to 
show the Muslims that they'd better 
know their place if they intend to live 
in “Hindu India”. Says Katiyar: “The 
Muslims arc apprehensive now? They 
should have been afraid of us long 
ago. Let them remember if they want 
m live in India, they arc at the mercy 
of the Hindus.” 

Bajrang Dal workers admitted that 
the main purpose of damaging the 
masjid was to break the morale of the 
Muslims. But that goal, they said, 
“will only be achieved when we liber¬ 
ate the Gyan Vapi Masjid in Varanasi 
and Krishna Janmabhoomi in 
Mathura.” 

Says a Bajrang Dal activist: “But 
first wc have to build the Ram Man- 
dir. The blood of three lakh people 
has gone into our struggle. Only when 
the temple is built will their atma rest 
in peace...Ravana too put all kinds of 
barriers but eventually Hanuman was 
able to reach Sita.” 

The agitation, then, would con- 
iinut And this was not a BJP show, 
the VHP leaders were quick to clarify. 
Said a leader. “This is a VHP andolan, 
Ihc BJP supported us and we are 
grateful to them. Full stop. If the Con¬ 
gress and Janata Dal had also sup¬ 
ported us we would have been similar¬ 
ly grateful to them.” 

The VHP criticism centres around 
that fact that the BJP leaders “tamely 
courted arrest” whf they should have 
been present on the “battlefield”. In¬ 
stead they let’ the VHP, the Bajrang 
Dal and others “face the music”. 
Asked a considerably mystified RSS 
leader from Haryana: “Just the other 
day even Lima Bharti courted arrest. 
What is the meaning of all this.” 

The VHP, for its part, intends to 
ensure that the BJP doesn’t derive 
political mileage from its campaign. 
Leaders of the organisation disclose 
that the VHP means to fight the next 
election on an independent plank. Or, 
if that doesn’t work out, prevail upon 
the BJP to give it a free hand in nomi¬ 
nating candidates. 

But that comes later. For the pre¬ 
sent, the temple has top priority. And 
only after Ram gets his mandir, will 
the VHP (along with the RSS and 
Bajrang Dal) look to the future. • 
RaMka Ramaaaahan/Ayodhya 
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The Bijnor backlash 

The PAC is blamed for the riots 


B ijnor, in northern Uttar 
Pradesh, was just another quiet 
town where the Hindus and the 
Muslims lived together without any 
major problems. Though Meerut, Ali¬ 
garh and Moradabad—the state’s 
trouble-spots- -are not very far away, 
Bijnor was free from the communal 
virus. But the events of 30 October in 
Ayodhya changed all that. For more 
than three days, the town witnessed a 
violent communal flare up as people 
fought pitched battles on the streets 
and destroyed public and private 
property at will. And before the para¬ 
military forces could restore a sembl¬ 
ance of order, at least 50—33 accord¬ 
ing to official reports—lives were lost 
in the rioting. 

Most Hindus in Bijnor—they con¬ 
stitute around 60 per cent of the 
town's population---claim that the 
trouble began not because of the Ram 
Janmabhoomi issue but due to the 
utterings of chief minister Mulayam 
Singh Yadav. Apparently, a public 
meeting of the chief minister in Bijnor 
was postponed several times and even 
his associates advised Mulayam not to 
hold the rally there as it could whip up 
communal passions. But an undeter¬ 
red chief minister went ahead and 
addressed a large gathering on 9 Octo¬ 
ber. Said Cm Prakash, whose ration 
shop was gutted by the rioters, “Mus¬ 
lims and Hindus have been living 
together in Bijnor. But since the chief 
minister’s visit, tension ran high. On 
the morning of 30 October, there were 
rumours that kar seva had begun in 
Ayodhya, and suddenly the attack of 
the Muslims began.” 

Many FI Indus also claimed that the 
Muslims were well prepared to launch 
an attack on them. They pointed out 
that a large quantity of arms and 
ammunition was recovered from Mus¬ 
lim homes during searches conducted 
by the police. “When the moment 
came, we found that the Muslims were 
well armed and we were taken com¬ 
pletely unawares,” complained Om 
Prakash. 

The Muslim community, however, 
felt that the Ram Janmabhoomi move¬ 
ment had swayed the Hindus of Bi¬ 


jnor. Mohammad Azad, who has been 
living in the town for quite sometime 
now, said that much before 30 Octo¬ 
ber, kirtans and frequent prayer meet¬ 
ings had disturbed the peace of Bi¬ 
jnor. “Life had suddenly become diffi¬ 
cult. We could hear nothing but the 
cries of Har, Har, Mahadev. The 
Muslims were definitely scared.” 

Charges and counter-charges not¬ 


withstanding, the tact remains that 
both the communities contributed to 
the flare up. On the morning of 30 
October, a large number of Hindus 
had assembled at the local Arya Samaj 
temple. Soon, rumours began doing 
the rounds that the kar sevaks had 
stormed the Babri Masjid and con¬ 
struction of the Ram temple had 
begun. A procession was soon taken 
out to celebrate the victory, and, as 
the group of hymn-chanting devotees 
was passing through the Mirdgan and 
Kassawan areas of the town, the 
Muslims allegedly attacked it. 

Trouble spread within minutes. The 
administration promptly called in the 
army and the Provincial Armed Con¬ 
stabulary (PAC) to restore law and 


order. But as it turned out, the PAC, 
which has the dubious distinction of 
perpetrating excesses, came in for 
severe criticism, particularly from the 
Muslims. Anisha Begum, for instance, 
alleged that two of her sons were 
brutally gunned down by PAC const¬ 
ables, who, she claimed, were clearly 
siding with the Hindus. Then there 
was Shabnam Pravin, who claimed 


that on 31 October several PAC men 
entered her house and forcibly drag¬ 
ged away her 14-year-oid daughter. 

But instead of heeding to such 
serious allegations, the Uttar Pradesh 
government rushed in more forces 
from outside and sealed off Bijnor. 
Even reporters were prevented from 
entering the town. What is more, the 
administration laid the entire blame 
on the local police and transferred the 
superintendent of police, Pravin 
Singh, leaving the residents of Bijnor 
at the mercy of an outside force. 
Lamented Pravin Sin^: “The de¬ 
velopments here are pitiable. But this 
is what is happening all over Uttar 
Pradesh.”# 

RHuSaHnmnor 


found the 
Muslims were 
well-armed and we 
were taken 
completely 
unawares’*, 
complains Om 
Prakash sitting 
inside his gutted 
house 
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Hot and sour 


Karnataka's new chief minister might be in the soup 


F or S. Bangarappa, the new chief 
minister of Karnataka, the gaddi 
is proving to be rather uncom¬ 
fortable. In the first place, he was 
installed at an extremely difficult time 
when the state was rocked by com¬ 
munal violence in Bidar district. Be¬ 
sides, the former CM was removed 
under particularly unhappy circumst¬ 
ances, after he had a paralytic stroke. 
And now Bangarappa has a peculiar 
balancing act on hand—to try and get 
the caste factor under control. 

Bangarappa formed the ministry 
according to the wishes of the Con- 
gress(l) high command. But that hard¬ 
ly helped. 'Fhe special session of the 
Assembly convened to formalise his 
appointment was problematic, even 
thougli the Congress MLAs finally 
joined hands to pass a unanimous vote 
of confidence in his favour. The 
Opposition, led by the Janata Dal, 
had geared up to prevent the new CM 
from initiating the motion. 'Fhe six- 
hour-long bickering reached a peak 
when some Congressmen nearly 
assaulted Independent member Vatal 
Nagaraj for his remarks about the 
Congress(I) president, Rajiv Gandhi. 

Nagaraj is a well-known supporter 
of ousted CM Veerendra Patil. 
Obviously, he did not like the sudden 
dumping of his mentor and issued a 
call of protest by “self-respecting Kan- 
nadigas against the ignominious ouster 
of Patil”. Immediately, the Opposi¬ 
tion parties latched on and conde¬ 
mned the “reemergence of the goonda 
culture of the Congress which had 
been ushered in by the new dispensa¬ 
tion”. 

Surprisingly, Bangarappa's troubles 
are not caused by the Opposition 
alone. The ex-CM’s supporters in the 
Congress are not ready to accept a 
new master either. Besides, his induc¬ 
tion of six senior Congressmen into his 
Cabinet, with permission from the 
high command, has also created 
trouble. 

And Bangarappa has no 
escape route. When he tried to calm 
the Patil supporters down by including 
G. Puttaswamy Gowda, who had 
sided with the ousted CM till the last 
moment, the MLAs protested wildly. 
Quite a few members of the strong 


Vokkaliga community cried out loud 
that their loyalty to Rajiv Gandhi had 
not been rewarded while a Patil- 
supporter had been presented with a 
ministerial berth. 

It seems that the allocation of port¬ 
folios has come under criticism in 
general. Bangarappa has kept a num¬ 
ber of departments to himself. And his 
ministers have expressed furious dis¬ 
satisfaction at being given “insignifi¬ 
cant departments”. Even Vccrappa 
Moily, a die-hard loyalist of Rajiv 


Gandhi, is reportedly brimming with 
ill-concealed discontent. Moily had 
hoped for the chief ministership, and 
having lost out to Bangarappa, had 
expected at least an important port¬ 
folio. Instead, he got the same depart¬ 
ments that he held under Patil. 

Interestingly, another reason for 
dissatisfaction with Bangarappa's 
Cabinet is the age factor. The new 
CM, instead of infusing fresh blood, 
has opted for the old guards. The 
Cabinet has an average age of 56, and 
the SO-year-old Moily is considered 
the baby of the team. The Congress 


Legislature Party, which has a host of | 
young MLAs, was considerably irked ■ 
b> this development. 

But probably the most important 
problem that Bangarappa is facing is 
the caste factor. The powerful l.ing- 
ayat lobby is truly dissatisfied with 
Patirs exit and Bangarappa's entry. 
The new CM, who is himself a back¬ 
ward class man, is racking his brains to 
think out ways of placating this impor¬ 
tant caste lobby. He has already 
started making overtures of peace 


towards Patil. He has been seeking 
PatiPs blessings. He has offered to 
foot the ousted CM's medical bills. 
He has tried to be helpful in more 
ways than one. 

However, whether all this will help 
the caste balance in Karnataka politics 
is uncertain as yet. Bangarappa might 
have realised the gravity of the situa¬ 
tion, but the Lingayat community is 
still too strong a match for the back¬ 
ward caste leader. And Bangarappa 
might have to walk the tight-rope for 
sdme time to come. • 
GMiHLmik0§h/Bangalor0 
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We're intimafely involved with key industries. Offering new . 
generation inputs and import substitute chemicals. We've tied - 
up with 4 of Europe's technology leaders. Imbibed knowhow 
in compressed time-spans. And turned start-up projects into 
profit centres in record time. By doing so, we've doubled our' 
profits each and every year. And become one of the most 
sought after scrips in the stock market. A chain reoction 

A 'it 

of successes^ /Achievement breeds its own ambition. 

From Qur special place in the speciality chemicals market, ; 
we're diversifying rapidly. Into projects to manufacture Met- * 
hanol, Carbon Black, Pig Iron, a world-class beer. The pro- 
ject on hand, is one of special significance. SM Glycols. A Rs. ' 
275 crore ogro-bosed petrochemicals project that will make 

J 

Ethylene Oxide and a range of Glycols. High value products 
that feed escalating demand in high growth industries. 
Value Multiplication. It's what you've come to expect from * 
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SM Dyechem. 
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EDIBLE OILS/MURDER ATFEMPTS 

Kill to profit 


National Dairy Development Board officials 
take on the ire of Gujarat’s powerful—and 
dangerous—edible oils lobby 


• 15 August, 1987. A.A. Chothani, 
chief of the National Dairy Develop¬ 
ment Board's (NDDB) vegetable oil 
division, is on his way to New Delhi. 
With him on the Frontier Mail is his 
daughter. Around two am, early morn¬ 
ing the next day, he shuffles out of his 
first class cabin on his >vf/v to the toilet. 
At least two people—Chothani is not 
sure e.xactly how many—hit him on the 
head with iron bars and fling the 
NDDB official out of the moving train. 
His daughter wakes up a few minutes 
later, and not finding Chothani 
around, pulls the chain. When the train 
grinds to a halt, the assailants escape, 
but fortunately for C hothani, a .search 
party finds him lying by the tracks, 
profusely bleeding, spine twisted and 
body swollen. But alive—barely. 

Now, three years later, 

Chothani is in high gear. 

He is the managing 
director of the National 
Cooperative Dairy Fed¬ 
eration of India, but has 
not forgotten the attempt 
on his life. Or why it 
happened. '"To fight the 
oil lobby we have to 
generate heat/' he says. 

"'They tried to kill me, 
but by me being buried 
the oil project would not 
have stopped. We will 
win in the end. The kil¬ 
lers have not been found. 

• 30 April, 1990. It is 
late in the night, and 
NDDB chairman Vergh- 
ese Kurien is at I, Amul 
Dairy Campus, hu home 
in Anand, Gujarat. Two 
people arrive on a 
motorcycle, and throw a 
bomb—apparently with 
a slightly delayed fuse— 
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at Kurien's ground floor bed¬ 
room. But the alert watchman, noticing 
the projectile, makes a dash towards it, 
scoops it up just as it is about to touch 
the ground, and flings it back to the 
road. The alleged killers speed aw^ay, 
an the bomb explodes, leaving a large 
crater in the tarmac. Officials later .say 
that the bomb, if it had found its target, 
would surely have kdled Kurien. 

"Of course the oil lobby was behind 
this," .says Kurien, in his office, five 
months later. "The police could not 
find out who it w>as, because there are 
thousands of them... Their fire-crackers 
don't scare me. When it is time for me 
to leave the world, I will go. I'm not 
afraid of dying. Till then, I will fight 
them with everything I have." 



K urien will have to. 

Chothani cannot give up. 
neither can any official at 
the NDDB. The thing is. 
the oil lobby will not give 
up, either. The threats will go on. and 
so might the attempts on pe<iplc’s 
lives. For, in this game of oil for 
money—and oil for sclf-sufficicncy— 
there is simply far too much at stake 
for niceties. 

Now, for the back¬ 
ground, which shows 
that events leading up to 
the present crisis could 
have been entirely 
avoided. The Saurashtra 
region in Gujarat is 
known as the'groundnut 
bowl of the world.’ In a 
good year, it produces 
as much as 15 million 
tonnes of groundnut, 
used mainly to produce 
oil, and down the line, 
generates an income of a 
staggering Rs 7,800 
crores. Other oilseeds— 
such as rapeseed, sunf- 
lower, til—arc extra. 

Only, whatever India 
produces is not enough 
to cater to the demand, 
and the situation is set to 
get worse. So, the gov¬ 
ernment is forced to im¬ 
port edible oils at great 


NDDB chairman Verghesa Kurien: "Everybody wants to crucify me** 
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games. On the one 
hand, the babus made 
noises about going 
swadeshi. But on the 
other, the government 
began to import edible 
oils at international 
prices—usually lower 
than Indian prices for 
most commodities—and 
distributed these in the 
market at rates far lower 
than prices at which 
domestically produced 
oils could ever be sup¬ 
plied. The obvious hap¬ 
pened: the domestic 
market plunged, as did 
oilseed purchases by the 
trade, and farmers were 
left holding their crop 
and nowewhere to go. 
Traders, however, made 
their killing. 7'hey made 
crores of rupees by 
simply adulterating the 
cheaper imported oils 
and pushing them, at 


prevailing prices, in the market. 

The government woke up to the 
menace, years after it should have, 
and stepped in. On 13 January 1989, 
New Delhi finaly decided that the 
NDDB would handle its ‘market in¬ 
tervention operations’ (MIO) to con¬ 
trol prices and check adulteration. 
The NDDB would also have the au¬ 
thority to import edible oils and over¬ 
see distribution and sale. The telia 
rajas (or oil kings) of Gujarat obvious¬ 
ly did not like the idea: a government 
grip on edible oil prices would mean a 
cut in their profits. They began to 
lobby with politicians and declared 
war on the NDDB. (Actually, they 
already had, spurred on by NDDB’s 
Operation Golden Flow, as the 
attempt on Chothani's life signifies. 
Now, NDDB's Dhara brand of 
groundnut oil. which sells for almost 
half the prices private competition 
offers, has raised the lobby’s hackles.) 

The MIO was a little slow to catch 
on, with a formal go-ahead reaching 
Kurien in April 1989. And Kurien 
went headlong into trouble. 


i 


NDDB’ftfMwni brand oil: 
upsetting private traders 
and lobbyists 


cost (it could cost the ex¬ 
chequer as much as Rs 
800 crores for the 1990- 
91 financial year). To 
obviate a grim oil en¬ 
vironment, the govern¬ 
ment decided more than 
a decade ago to hand 
over the job to Kurien 
and his NDDB, hoping 
that the rural manage¬ 
ment expert could re¬ 
peat his milk production 
(Operation Flood) trick. 
He did, and was helped 
along when the govern¬ 
ment formulated the 
technology mission on 
oilseed in 1986. India 
has the resources, went 
the wisdom, so why not? 
All that the move for in- 
creased production 
needed was good man¬ 
agement. 

So far so good. But, 
the government fouled 
up even while it was 
harping on self- 
sufficiency. In the late 
1970s, New Delhi began 
to play bureaucratic 



India’s edible oil imports have been steadity dropping, thankstothe 
NDDB and technology mission status, but meddling by oil barons can 
ruin things completely 


The NDDB was autho- 
ri.sed to import 1.5 lakh 
tonnes of edible oil for 
1988-89, but the orga¬ 
nisation found it very I 
difficult to bring in even i 
a third of the amount. I 
The explanation accord- I 
ing to Kurien: it was the • 
oil lobby, which man- j 
ipulated New Delhi to ! 
hinder imports. This j 
also broke the back of 
NOl »B’s MIO, as it had 
icss oil than it needed to 
intervene m the market. 
And critics sneered that 
'i Kurien flunked his test 
for controlling prices. 

The dairy—and now, ' 
I' oil—don refutes this. 

For example, says Ku- 
/ rien, “the price band for 
groundnut oil was fixed 
between Rs 20,000- 
25,000 per metric tonne 
at wholesale prices in 
Bombay for the vear 
1988-89. During'this 
time, the price band be¬ 
haved and stayed within 
the periphery of the 
stated figures.’' And the 
band for 1989-90, he 
savs was fixed between 
Rs 22,000-28,000 per 
metric tonne. “All these 
rabble rousers scream 
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that prices have gone up.” continues 
Kuricn. “But anybody, even a bul¬ 
lock, knows that the consumer price 
index and the wholesale price index 
have shot up by eight per cent and 
nine per cent (respectively) in the last 
one year.” Everything has become 
more expensive for the farmer, he 
says, ploughs, tractors, diesel oil and 
fertilisers. “It is easy to sit and blame 
me for the rising prices of oil,” says 
Kurien. “Why not also blame me for 
the rising prices of cement, textiles 
and pulses?” He adds: “Everybody 
wants to crucify me.” 

Not everybody. Just the oil lobby. 
Because, Kurien is still trying his MIO 
stunts. “I know for certain that they 
(the oil barons) paid Rs 14 crores to 
the politicians in Gujarat and New 
Delhi,” says Kurien, “and now they 
say, ‘let’s get this bugger Kurien off 
our backs’...They tried to kill Dr 
Chothani, and now 1 guess it is my 
turn.” 

I t is. Kurien has had to live with 
having his organTsation’s key oil 
plant in Bhavangar burnt and dam¬ 
aged seven times in the past three 
years or so (every time, the plant was 
quickly put back into operation). The 
more stubborn Kurien is about taking 
on the lobby, the more difficult it will 
be for him to hang on. Besides, Ku¬ 
rien is also taking on the age-old busi¬ 
ness-politics nexus, and with every 
new disclosure again.st the ,radc, the 
gang gets firmer in its re.solve to break 
NDDB, It hardly matters that some 
trade members are changing their 
minds about whose side they are on. 


For example, in March this year, it 
was discovered that 60 per cent of the 
oil millers in Gujarat were squirelling 
away money that should have legiti¬ 
mately gone to the government as 
taxes. Interestingly enough, this expo¬ 
sure was made by « section of the 
Saurashtra Oil Mills Association 
(SOMA), who should, by any stretch 



of lo^c, be gunning for Kurien. In a 
startling memorandum to Gujarat civil 
supplies minister Ashok Bhatt, the 
SOMA provided figures which 
showed that the state government was 
incurring a revenue loss of Rs 100 
crores a year. This confessional trend 
has extended itself to Bombay, India’s 
premier oil market, too. In a letter to 
Maharashtra chief minister Sharad 
Pawar, the vice president of the Bom¬ 
bay Oilseeds and Oil Exchage, N. 
Shah, says it all. “It is observed,” the 
letter goes, “that in the recent past, 
some unscrupulous and dishonest ele¬ 
ments have started indulging in se¬ 
rious malpractices, with a view not 
only to evade sales tax, but also pock¬ 
et the same after collecting it from 
purchasers, but without paying the 
same over to the state exchequer- 
...market reports show that the 
amount runs into crores of rupees.” 

More exposure. According to trade 
insiders, aiding and abetting corrup¬ 
tion is the government’s public dis¬ 
tribution system. And its premier 
trading agency, the State Trading 
Corp. (STC), which has now come 
under the wing of a holding company, 
along with the Minerals & Metals 
Trading Corp. Edible oils have always 
been imported through the STC—till 
the NDDB virtually took over—and 
the STC, in turn, distributes it to the 
various state civil supplies depart¬ 
ments. 

And so on, down the line. By the 
time oils reach consumers, say insid¬ 
ers, it is adulterated, quite thoroughly. 
At Chokha Bazar, one of Ahmeda- 
bad’s wholesale marts, the reaction to 
adulteration is funny—almost. “What 
is wrong with the mixing of oil?” 
queries a grinning Ishitbhai, an oil 
merchant who prefers not to divulge 
his last name. “People have been 
doing this for years. So what if palmo- 
line is mixed with groundnut oil? It is 
not killing anybody, and we can supp¬ 
ly it cheap to the poor people.” He 
adds: “That dudhwala Kurien should 
stay with his cows.” Conveniently, 
Ishitbhai neglects to talk about his 
profit margin. And inconveniently, for 
him and others of his ilk, Kurien is not 
content with merely being a dudh¬ 
wala. 

An NDDB survey which covered 
five major cities showed that as much 
as 60 per cent of the total oil sold 
loose—instead of the packaged and 
sealed variety—was adulterated with 
cheaper, imf^rted palm and palmo- 
line oil. The findings showed that 
adulteration was at its maximum with 
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groundnut and coconut oils. Further, 
a check on various laboratories by 
Ahmedabad-based Consumer Educa¬ 
tion and Research Centre showed that 
these places were ill-equipped, indiffe¬ 
rent and prone to passing on false 
reports. The research centre arrived at 
a frightening conclusion: theie is abso¬ 
lutely no way of thoroughly checking 
the quality of edible oils. On another 
matter, equally frightening: the gov¬ 
ernments of Gujarat and Maharashtra 
have done nothing to check either tax 
evasion or adulteration. Neither has 
the Centre. 

Which is expected. A combination 
of knee-jerk policy and alert vested 
interests has ensured that it does not 
pay attention, despite public claims of 
extending all power and help to the 
NDDB. Forty to fifty per cent of im¬ 
ported edible oils given over to the 
public distribution network finds its 
way into four major oil producing 
states: Maharashtra, Gujarat, Andhra 
Pradesh and Tamil Nadu. Since the 
four produce surplus oil, which they 
export to less privileged states, the 
distribution pattern—government en¬ 
dorsed, of course—hardly makes 
much sense. Again, this year, the Cen¬ 
tre released imported edible oils in the 
market just as the domestically pro¬ 
duced varieties arrived. And created 
an instant surplus. “U would appear." 
says Kuricn, “that this policy of im¬ 
port and release of oils was designed 
precisely to allow private traders to 
profit from the surplus, by adultera¬ 
tion, and for the government’s 
machinery to share in the profits.” 

It could well be that way. Despite 
statistics flashing danger—nay, disas¬ 
ter—signals, pointing to a future 
where all the work for becoming 
self-sufficient and staying self- 
regulated add up to a big zero, the 
government has not done much to 
help. Not just the NDDB, but the 
country as well. Current readings 
point to a massive overall deficit in 
vegetable oils, which could swing 
beyond eight lakh tonnes per year, 
despite an impressive domestic oil 
extraction level of between 25 lakh 
tonnes to 28 lakh tonnes a year. To 
measure up, the government will have 
to do more than jusf extend help to 
the NDDB and cut back on lobbyists. 
It will have to reduce industry taxes. 
Presently, besides a market cess of 0.4 
per cent, there is the sales tax, turnov¬ 
er tax, and specific taxes for every 
variety of edible oil (groundnut oil, for 
instance, attracts a separate tax of Rs 
2.80 per kilo). 
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Y es, the government and oil kings 
have to do a lot. But Kurien is not 
free from criticism, either, says the 
trade^. People at Ahmedabad’s Kalu- 
pur ghee bazar, for example, insist 
that Kurien is playing dictator ai 
NDDB. and one day, the government 
will finally wise up to his tricks. “He 
(Kurien) talks of us being corrupt,” 



^TQrus,*’s^8R.P. 
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But we^Vo £iiFiR to. 



says Manilal Shah, a major wholesal¬ 
er. “(But) what is he doing by conceal¬ 
ing the huge amounts of oil that he is 
buying from the traders? He has 
rehised to even make this figure 
known to the government of Gu¬ 
jarat.” Kurien’s stubborn stand, says 
Shah, only proves that he has some¬ 
thing to hide. “Just because his ‘Op¬ 
eration Flood’ has achieved some suc¬ 
cess, it does not mean he can do the 
same with oil,” Shah goes on. “It is a 
different field. Kurien will learn the 
hard way. Oilseed crops are not cows 
and buffaloes.” 

Sure, but Shah does not realise that 
his comments damn the trade more 
than it indicts Kurien. The trader’s 
remarks reek of a veiled threat. Be¬ 
sides, Kurien does have a defence, 
and given the circumstances, an ob¬ 
vious one. 

“Why should I let on to how much 
oil 1 have?” is Kurien’s comeback. “If 
I do that, every private trader will 
move in. By manipulating the trading 
they will certainly make things diffi¬ 
cult for me.” All NDDB transactions, 
says Kurien, is recorded on computer. 
So, they arc there for New Delhi to 
audit. “It must be remembered that 
MIO is a government of India prog- 
amme that NDDB has been requested 
to work on,” adds Kurien. “No profits 
can come to us. So why should we 
cheat?” 

In fact, says Kurien, the question of 
NDDB hoarding oil came up for 
discussion in Parliament. Then, for¬ 
mer deputy Prime Minister and agri¬ 
culture minister—and presently, a PM 
aspirant—Devi Lai intervened and 
categorically said that it would not be 
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in public interest if NDDB gave out its 
oil stock figures, “For example," says 
Kurien, ‘'if the oil lobby knows that 
we are running short, they will gobble 
up existing stocks. What we are doing 
is helping the consumer to buy almost 
directly from the producer, and the 
middlemen don’t like this." Adds R.P. 
Aneja, who recently resigned as 
NDDB’s managing director because 
of his “own mental and physcial state" 
and is now a consultant: “For years, 
there has not been one day when 
entirely honest transactions have 
taken place where oil trading is con¬ 
cerned. And last year, we were being 
asked by these fools in New Delhi, 
‘How conic the prices of edible oils 
have crossed the price band?’" 

The Kurien criticism that does make 
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Counterpoint. Adulteration is a 
health hazard, however much traders 
such as Ishitbhai may wave off the 
argument. Take the Behala tragedy In 
1988. People from this Calcutta local¬ 
ity bought what they thought was 
mustard oil from a ration shop. Only, 
the man who ran the shop mixed a 
chemcial with rapeseed oil to make it 
smell and appear like the more expen¬ 
sive mustard oil, cashing in on the 
difference. Tlie result: paralysis for 
scores of people who consumed food 
cooked in that chemical muck. Or, 
take the widely sold, infamous ‘loose 
sweet oil' or ‘235 oil’, which is a 
mixture of two parts castor oil, three 
parts palmoline, and five part ground¬ 
nut oil. This concoction, which is also 
known as ‘disco oil’ in the market, is 
passed off as groundnut oil. Since 
castor is a powerful laxative, the 
long-term effect of the mixture, if 
consumed regularly, is disastrous. 


Dhara has still to 
make a profit, but 
sales have reached 
130 tonnes a day, 
and that is hurting 
the oil lobby. 


One of the ade from die camfieisn lo 
edueeto the public 


some sense comes from the man who 
complained to Sharad Pawar about 
trade malpractices, Bombay oil ex¬ 
change official Navinchandra Shah. 
‘Tf Kurien is so interested in helping 
the farmers, why does he not buy oil 
directly from them after they have 
crushed their produce (in an Opera¬ 
tion Flood-like milk procurement 
scheme from cooperatives)? Why docs 
he come to Bombay to buy oil from 
the traders?" Kurien’s response: if he 
gets oil at the right price, anywhere, 
he will buy it. That sounds a little flat, 
but the point is that it is perfect for 
keeping the MIO trick going. Says 
Kurien: "Let me ask this one question 
to the thousands of traders: ‘How 
many people live on the import of oil 
alone? For every rupee spent on 
imports, how many other people make 
money by adulteration?”’ 


A nother thing that could be upset¬ 
ting the oil kings—besides the 
MIO and adulteration checks—is 
NDDB’s attempt to change the 
oilseed cropping pattern completely. 
According to Kurien, India’s edible oil 
future lies in increasing rapeseed pro¬ 
duction. lliis is based on the assump¬ 
tion that consumption patterns can be 
changed—an idea that appears to be 
working. In Gujarat, for example, the 
most widely used oil was til. Today, it 
is groundnut oil. Tomorrow, it could 
be rapeseed .Here, India’senvironmen- 
talists have stepped in. Groundnut 
produces 250 kilos of oil per hectare of 
crop, they say,and rapeseed yields 700 
kilos. So why not go in for the better 
solutsun, they ask, especially as it 
means more yield with less land used? 
Kurien concurs. 

Says Jeet Jadhav, an oilseed 



farmer in Ahmedabad’s outskirts: "If 
there is money in it, I will even grow 
sunflowers." A beginning may have 
already been made, if not by pricing 
policy, then thanks to the way NDDB 
behaves. "I have stopped selling 
groundnut to private traders" says 
Jadhav, "because I found out that the 
scales they use for weighing are 
wrong. They cheat people. At least 
with NDDB, I know that they will not 
cheat and I will get a fair price.” 

On the other hand, there are many 
farmers who still sell to the private 
trader, mainly because they can 
negotiate. Then there are others who 
are forced to part with their produce 
for paltry amounts because they have 
borrowed money from traders; a vir¬ 
tual manifestation of bonded labour— 
till the farmer pays back the loan, he 
has to continue selling to the particu¬ 
lar credilor/trader, the <idvantage en¬ 
tirely with the latter. Among other 
things, the NDDB is trying to break 
this hold. And the lobby, inevitably, is 
resisting. "The oil lobby till today is 
trying to beat us," says Aneja, still 
talking as if he is very much with the 
NDDB team, “but for us, there is no 
going back. Sure, there have been 
pressures. But we have learnt to live 
with them." 

Presently, NDDB’s edible oil pro¬ 
ject covers seven states, involving five 
lakh farmers through cooperatives. 
And Dhara, according to NDDB esti¬ 
mates, is going to hit the top spot very 
soon. Dhara has still to make a profit 
considering all that we have put in, 
says Kurien, "but it will." He adds: 
"The sale of Dhara has now reached 
130 tonnes a day, and that is hurting 
the oil lobby." 

Yes, because the threats have not 
stopped. Kurien routinely receives 
phone calls—at night, true to under¬ 
world stereotyping—ordering him to 
back down. Even Kurien’s wife, Mol¬ 
ly, has to listen to voices telling her to 
“stop her dudhwala*' from dabbling in 
oil. And NDDB officials fear that 
another attack may be forthcoming, 
because many Gujarat oil traders were 
recently raided for income tax eva¬ 
sion—they hold Kurien responsible. 
"Let them think what they will," says 
Kurien, gravely. “What’s one bomb 
thrown at me?" Then, he breaks into a 
smile and wisecracks: "What better 
way can I think of leaving the chair¬ 
manship at NDDB? At least I will go 
out with a big bang." • 
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ADVERTISING | 

Selling chauvinism 

Sexist ads still work in a man*s world 1 


Visuals A nattily dressed, macho man 
pinning down a glamorous woman to a 
jazzy red car. The advertising copy: 
"'Man at work. Your environment, 
your work, your way of life, your com¬ 
fort, easy and affordable."" The pro¬ 
duct: Siyaram's Oxemburg shirts and 
trousers. 

Visual: A woman, in a strappy green 
and yellow dress flying in the breeze, 
superimposed on a lush mustard field. 
The copy: ""Inspired by nature, per- 
I fected by us ." The product: Kurl On 
i mattresses. 

\ 

W omen continue to be used for 
selling every product imagine 
I able. From luxury soaps, detergents, 
i mens suitings, colognes, plywood and 
I even, hardware. A recent advertise- 
i merit for Ranutrol Hansa Aqua Mix- 
I ers (simply pul: taps) has the tantalis- 
I ing visual of a pair of enticing, and 
I perfect, female legs, rising out of a 
! bubble bath, complete with the arch 
j delicately poised over a gleaming 
I Hansa tap. The copy is not as inspir- 
i ing, however, and reads: “The world’s 
I most elegant way of mixing water with 
i pleasure. Flawless to the minutest 
I detail.’* In this ad. like in numerous 
I other cases, the woman has little or 
nothing to do with the product being 
I sold. 

! The thing is, the products do sell. 
And selling, as any marketing or 
adperson will testify, is what advertis¬ 
ing is all about. Only, for a price: 
women are often demeaned in the ads, 
they are there for their physical pre¬ 
sence and little else. 

And despite strident protests from 
women’s organisations, the much 
I touted Indecent Representation of 
I Women’s (Prohibition) Act passed in 
! 1986 and pious declarations from 
agencies, ads continue to portrpy a 
woman as a “sex commodity”. 

“The stereotype these ads present 
are positively dangerous,” says an 
activist with Saheli, a women’s rights 
: group in New Delhi. “Ads are playing 
I an increasingly important role in all 
I our lives thanks to the invasion of 


television, video and, of course, the 
boom in the print media. They reflect 
and worsen the subservient and 
second-class-role situation that 
women play in our society.” 

The ads, in short, have just helped 
polarise the gender difference in 
societies all over the world. American 
media expert, Trevor Milium, has 
noted in an often-quoted study: “Most 
women were captured in pictures 
which tended to emphasise manne¬ 
quin and dummy expressions...while 
men more often demonstrated a 
thoughtful expression implying some 
intellectual proces.ses.” 



“The ads, in essence, have re¬ 
mained the same over the years,” says 
Kamla Bhasin, a member of the Com¬ 
mittee on the Portrayal of Women in 
the Media, set up in 1983. 

However, Bhasin admits that sexist 
portrayals are lessening, even if margi¬ 
nally. “The really blatant advertise¬ 
ments have stopped after the hue and 
cry that we raised several years ago.” 
But the difference is only a matter of 
degree. While the really obnoxious 
ads have stopped, it is now a question 
of subtler forms of discrimination. 


Earlier, women’s organisations had to 
battle ads such as the one for Cosmic 
TVs,which said: “A beiiuty of 14, keep 
her in your bedroom or take her to the 
office.” Accompanying the offensive 
copy was the visual of a young, pre¬ 
sumably 14-year-old girl with a port¬ 
able TV next to her. Now, they fight 
ads for Harpic toilet cleanser, for 
instance, which is all about how clean¬ 
ing a toilet is really the easiest and 
most glamorous household job. 

The scene outside commercial pro¬ 
duct advertising is even more dismal 
with frankly lewd film ads making a 
huge comeback. In tact, the Delhi 
police had even formed a committee 
against obscene advertising in the city. 
Set up with much fanfare in 1987, the 
committee boasted a host of luminar¬ 
ies such as Sharmila Tagore, journa]i.st 
Mrinal Pande, the then deputy com¬ 
missioner of police in the crimes 
against women’s cell, Vimal Mehra. 
and ex-Doordarshan chief Bhaskar 
Ghose, among others. But after the 
initial frenzy of activity, precious little 
was done. “We haven’t had a meeting 
for the last eight or nine months, ” says 
committee member Pande. 

I’hat seems to be iuc way of all 
government actior. on the issue. Most 
illustrative of this is the abortive Inde¬ 
cent Representation of Women’s 
(Prohibition) Act, passed only after 
intense lobbying by women s groups in 
1986. “Only the government machin¬ 
ery can take an advertiser to court,” 
says Bhasin. On ihc other hand, she 
counters: “what government depart¬ 
ment can possibly be expected to do 
such a thing? The onus, as usual, falls 
on us.” 

And, so, the female stereotype, be 
it pliant girlfriend or self-sacrificing 
mother, patient wife or demure 
daughter, still remains the hottest 
selling property in the multi-crorc 
advertising industry. A fact that no 
women’s organisation, not even the 
most vociferous, can do much about. 

I For as long as ideas and products sell, 
nobody is about to change his—or 
her—-ways. # 
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Enough! 


A s predicted by this 
column two years ago, 
the Raunac] Singh group 
has lost its best manager. 

Dr Surindcr Kapur, 
Raunaq’s son-in-law and 
the group’s single best 
manager and public 
relations man has just 
relinquished charge of 
Bharat Gears. 

Kapur is said to have 
tired of interference from 
less competent members of 
the family and walked out 
to look after his own, 
flourishing Sona Stcerings, 
a joint venture with Maruti 
Udyog. 



Raunaq Singh: lost his best 


Two years ago, Kapur 
nearly quit—and this 
featured in Business Diary 
then—but was persuaded 
to stay on. Now he has 
decided that he doesn’t 
have to take the Raunaq 
family’s style of functioning 
any longer. 

■ Time out 

I f Titan Watches Ltd pulls 
this one off, HMT Ltd 
may have to. The 
fast-paced private sector 
watch-maker is going to 
collaborate with Timex of 
the US to make quartz, 
digital and analog (nothing 
fancy, just your usual 
wind-mc-up variety) 
watches in India, at ""more 
affordable” prices than are 


iSTOCK 

QUOTEf 




X aste the blunder!** 

A senior Pepsi Foods Pvt. Ltd 
executive's smu^ comment on 
Parle Ltd boss Ramesh Chauhan's 
opposition to Pepsi cola, when it 
was 7 Up—which hit Linica 
hardest—that he should have been 
worrying about. 


■ Tough fibre 

S ipani Automobiles Ltd 
has one problem: the 
company does make cars 
that are light, economical 
and cheap, but with the 
Maruti-mania in full swing, 
not many buyers looked the 
Bangalore-based 
car-maker’s way. Now, 
Sipani wants to actually 


available currently. The Rs 
60 crore project, to be set 
up in the New Okhla 
Industrial Estate near New 
Delhi, will manufacture 
two million watches a year. 
Titan officials say they 
expect production to 
commence next year. 

This could give UMT 
nightmares. Titan has 
largely wiped out it.s quartz 
segment hold. And with 
Titan also making moves 
towards a segment which 
has kept HMT going all 
these years—no nonsense, 
inexpensive watches—the 
public sector giant would 
be badly hurt. Besides, 
HMT hasn’t touched the 
digital watch market. Titan 
could be ahead here, too. 
HMT could be rueing its 



Sipani Automobiles’ Montana: 
for the D1 and Fox? 

advertising catchlinc 'Tf 
you have the inclination, 
we have the time.” 
Increasingly, it looks like 
going Titan’s way: “VVe 
have the inclination, and 
we have the market.” 



WINNER OF THE WEEK 


Dhirubhai Ambani 

Chairman. Reliance industries Lid 

By the time you read this—if all has gone 
according to plan—V.P. Singh will no 
longer be a full-fledged Prime Minister. 
And the champagne corks will be popping 
at Nariman Point. The way they tell it, the 
Janata Dal crisis is all Dhirubhai’s doing: 
he set up Devi Lai, Chandra Shekhar is his 
man, he has RKD in his pocket, etc. 

In fact. Singh’s problems are entirely of his own making: 
Ambani's contribution has been minimal. Nor docs he 
have either Shekhar or Rajiv Gandhi w rapped up, 
whatever the Reliance PR machine might spout. But even 
so, it’s clear that Ambani has won and the Raja has lost. 
The Reliance share price has boomed and the worst V.P., 
Gurumurthy, Vinod Pande, etal, have been able to do is 
take Larsen & Toubro (L&T) away. Now. any new 
government—that is not motivated by vendetta—is certain 
to tell financial institutions to remain neutral in the L<feT 
affair. Once that happens, the Ambanis will regain 
control. 

And 1990 will be no more than a bad dream in the life of 
the polyester pasha: 


Justifying fibre-glass bodies 


take on Maruti, sidelining 
its older Dolphin and 
Montana models in favour 
of the Fox, and the as yet 
officially unnamed Dl. 

Sipani plans to 
manufacture the newer cars 
in collaboration with 
Reliant Motors of the UK, 
which helped out with the 
Montana. Sipani will stick 
to fibreglass bodies for the 
cars. This is in tunc with 
earlier models, but Sipani 
could still face an old 
problem with the new cars, 
too. Simply put, not many 
consumers believe that a 
fibreglass body can be 
tough, and seem to prefer 
metal bodies for their cars. 
Sipani tried to break this 
voodoo last year by 
conducting 

demonstrations: a man with 
a hammer would beat the 
daylights out of a Montana 
fibreglass panel to show 
onlookers exactly how 
tough the car was. It didn’t 
help very much. This time 
round, Sipani plans to score 
a point with what the 
company calls superior 
cars. • 
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Man in the middle 


Mulayam Singh Yadav holds the key to Janata Dal politics 


A S the tussle for the lead- other hand, had not only c 
ership of the Janata Dal vote-bank, but establishe< 
gained in intensity and the leader who wo 
political situation in the the ultiinate sacrifice wl 

country became more safeguarding the seculai 

confusing than ever, everyone turned country. Yes, every oi 
to the one man who could well decide made much the same 

how things turned out. No, he wasnH Mulayam Singh’s case ' 

the Raja, or the Tau, or Chandra When he said: “Given 

Shekhar or even Rajiv Gandhi. It was tween saving a few lives; 

the diminutive chief minister of Uttar government 1 will choosi 
Pradesh, Mulayam Singh Yadav, who everyone believed him. 
held the key to the future. For, the bed Maulana Mulayam 
leadership of the Janata Dal Par- but as Yadav pointed oi 

liamenta^ Party would be decided by able pride, as many Hii 

whom Mulayam Singh—and his band his rallies as did Musli 
of committed loyalists—chose to sup- It was, perhaps, this 
port. So, effectively Yadav would convinced the chief mir 
decide who faced the Lok Sabha on 7 majority of his people 
November to seek a vote of confi- and that there was noth 
dence. Thus, while the chief minister the 30th of October. Thii 

stayed back in UP to devote his his public stand. In re 

time, energy and con¬ 
siderable political acu¬ 
men to defusing the 
Ayodhya issue, specula¬ 
tion abounded in the 
capital as to which side 
Yadav would plump for. 

As the various theories 
made their rounds, one 
thing was clear: 

Mulayam Singh Yadav 
had emerged as the new 
strongman of Indian 
politics. 

At a time when most 
reputations had taken a 
severe knocking, Yadav 
had, by a process no¬ 
thing short of miracu¬ 
lous, managed to en¬ 
hance his. Chandra 
Shekhar had ruined his 
image by sulking in the 
comer like some chur¬ 
lish schoolboy once he 
was cheated out of the 
prime ministership; the 
Chaudhary stood ex¬ 
posed by his excessive 
love of family; and V.P. 

Singh had transformed 
himself first into the 
Raja of Mandal and 
then the Lord of the 
Limpets. Yadav, on the MULAYAM SINQH YADAV: calling the shote 


other hand, had not only consolidated his 
vote-bank, but established himself as the 
leader who would make 
the ultimate sacrifice when it came to 
safeguarding the secular fabric of the 
country. Yes, every other politician 
made much the same noises, but 
Mulayam Singh’s case was different. 
When he said: “Given a choice be¬ 
tween saving a few lives and saving the 
government I will choose the former,” 
everyone believed him. He was dub¬ 
bed Maulana Mulayam by his critics, 
but as Yadav pointed out with justifi¬ 
able pride, as many Hindus attended 
his rallies as did Muslims. 

It was, perhaps, this turnout that 
convinced the chief minister that the 
majority of his people were secular 
and that there was nothing to fear on 
the 30th of October. This was, at least, 
his public stand. In retrospect, this 


turned out to be a highly erroneous 
reading of the situation. 

Strangely enough, that wasn't how 
everyone saw it. Political leaders 
across the spectrum congratulated 
Yadav on a job well done, while 
media reports had it that the chief 
minister had handled the situation 
with commendable skill. Even the 
Muslims didn’t take the attitude that 
their masjid had been defiled. On the 
contrary, members of the Babri Mas¬ 
jid Action Committee (BMAC) went 
on television to endorse th*e official 
view that no damage had been in- i 
flicted on the mostjue and that Yadav | 
had delivered despite extremely trying i 
circumstances. j 

I 

Nobody had granted that Mulayam i 
Singh would ever be a major | 
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player, when he first emerged on the 
UP political scene. A short wiry 
higher secondary schoolteacher, when 
he first began dabbling in Etawah 
politics, nobody paid Mulayam much 
attention. He belonged to a poor 
agricultural family (sleeping with the 
cattle because there was no room for 
him in the house) and lacked the 
money power often deemed essential 
to making it big in politics. Neverthe¬ 
less, Yadav joined politics along 
with his close friend Balram Singh 
Yadav^ with whom he’d studied and 
wrestled in his younger days. The two 
men dabbled in party i^litics and 
organised dangals (wrestling bouts) on 
the side, and seemed happy enough 
being lower-level players. 

His debut in electoral politics had 
been quite successful, with Yadav 
being elected member from Jaswant- 
nagar during the Sixties and Seventies. 
But while district politics in Etawah 
had always revolved around him, his 
first big break came when the Janata 
government was formed in Uttar 
Pradesh in 1979. While Mulayam 
Singh missed the chance to become 
chief minister, because Raj Narain 
supported Ram Naresh Yadav, he was 
appointed Cabinet minister in charge 
of cooperatives. 

The Janata experiment, however, 
didn’t last too long. And when Charan 
Singh split from the party to form the 
Lok Dal, Mulayam Singh followed his 
lead again. In 1980, Yadav lost the 
elections from Jaswantnagar, but was 
appointed leader of the Opposition in 
the Legislative Council by virtue of 


being the UP chief of the Lok Dal. Ir 
1985 he contested elections from Jas¬ 
wantnagar yet again on a DMKP 
(Dalit Mazdoor lUsan Party, a crea¬ 
tion of Chaudhary Charan Singh) tick¬ 
et and won. The DMKP reverted back 
to its original name, Lok Dal, and 
Yadav took charge as leader of the 
Opposition in the Assembly. 

It was around this period that 
Mulayam Singh built up his power 
base. Touring incessantly throughout 
the state—his petrol bill was always a 
matter qf some controversy—he cre¬ 
ated a strong party organisation at the 
village and district level, taking care to 
install those personally loyal to him in 
key positions. All those who were 
opposed to him were systematically 
destroyed and Yadav built up a party 
that owed allegiance to him over 
everyone else. 

H is rise to the upper echelons of the 
party wasn’t without a struggle, 
though. And Mulayam Singh made a 
fair number of enemies along the way. 
Among them were Charan Singh’s 
daughter Saroj and Rajendra Singh, 
the state chief of the Lok Dal. When 
the Chaudhary’s health worsened and 
he lapsed into coma, this duo tried to 
fireeze Yadav out. But he proved to be 
more than a match for them, persuad¬ 
ing Charan Singh’s son Ajit (with 
some help from Sharad Yadav, Ajay 
Sin^h and K.C. Tyagi) to join politics 
against Saroj. 

But Ajit and Mulayam couldn’t re¬ 
main on the same side for long. And 
their rivalry, which culminated in the 


fight for the UP chief ministership in 
1989, began around this time. 
Mulayam Singh, along with Sharad 
Yadav and Devi Lai, split the party 
and went over to Lok Dal (B), led by 
the late H.N. Bahuguna. Around the 
end of 1986, Mulayam was removed as 
leader of the Opposition by Ajit 
Singh, with Yadav swearing revenge 
against the son of his mentor. 

Even when the two men found 
themselves in the same party as, in 
1988, Janata Dal, the rivalry con¬ 
tinued. Both claimed to be heirs to 
the Chaudhary’s legacy and fights 
commenced on every issue, from the 
leadership of the state unit to the dis¬ 
tribution of party tickets for the par¬ 
liamentary and Assembly elections. 
Mulayam Singh won the right to be 
state party chief on the basis of his 
organisational strength and influence 
on party workers. But this was only a 
minor skirmish: the battle was far 
from over. 

And the final round came after the 
Assembly elections, where the Dal 
won 212 seats in a house of 425. 
Mulayam Singh staked his claim to the 
chief ministership, only to come up 
against Ajit Singh, who wanted the 
same post. While Devi Lai came out 
openly in favour of Yadav, the Raja 
seemed to be favouring Ajit. 

With reason. There was no love lost 
between the two men ever since 1980- 
82 when V.P. Singh had been UP chief 
minister and Yadav the leader of the 
Opposition in the Legislative Council. 
Mulayam Singh had gone on the re¬ 
cord to call the Raja a killer of back¬ 
wards, having engineered their deaths 
in fake encounters. In 1986, when VP 
was the finance minister in Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi’s Cabinet, Yadav had brought the 
work of the Uttar Pradesh Assembly 
to a standstill for a week on the issue 
of the Dahiya Trust scandal, in which 
the Raja’s family was alleged to have 
obtained Rs 1 crore as compensa¬ 
tion by fraudulent means. 

V.P. Singh, therefore, was loath to 
have Mulayam Singh as chief minister. 
But such was Yadav’s command over 
the individual MLAs that the Raja 
was forced to concede the point that 
he would win an election to the CM’s 
post. Though he didn’t come out 
openly in Mulayain’s favour, he with¬ 
drew support from Ajit Singh anyway. 
And Mulayam Singh Yadav became 
the new chief minister of UP. 

T hat wasn’t the limit of Mulayam’s 
ambitions, however. And instead 
of restricting himself to state politics 
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THE BABRIMASJID: everyone felt that Mulayam had done his best 


and administration, he chose to adopt 
stances which were bound to prove 
controversial and would thus ensure 
greater publicity for him at the nation¬ 
al level. 

That was what inspired the chief 
minister’s anti-English stand. Yadav 
had always suffered from an inferior¬ 
ity complex vLs-a-vis his inability to 
speak angrezi, and now that he was in 
a position of authority he would get 
his own back on all those English- 
speaking types who had sniggered at 
him throughout his political career. Of 
course, Mulayam Singh came up with 
ideological arguments, talking about 
the damage servility to a foreign lon¬ 
gue had done us, but those didn’t real¬ 
ly wash when it was discovered that his 
son was studying in an English 
medium school. 

The CM had greater success in 
his anti-communalism campaign. 
His government, unlike V.P. Singh’s, 
didn’t depend on the support of the 
Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP). So, 
Yadav could afford to adopt an openly 
confrontationist stand against the par¬ 
ty. He first gave notice of his aggres¬ 
sive intentions when he arrested the 
Shankaracharya of Dwarkapeeth, 
when the religious leader was on his 
way to Ayodhya to participate in the 
shilanyas ceremony. With this one 
stroke, Mulayam Singh established 
himself as the best bet for the Muslim 
voter and a secular leader of note. 

T he charges that Mulayam Singh 
had levelled against others, 
however, stuck to him as well. His 
critics claimed that the chief minister 
had 24 criminal cases pending against 
him. Yadav conceded the fact, but 
maintained that these had been 
trumped up by his political opponents 
to discredit him and that there was no 
substance to these charges. 

Or to the allegation that he pro¬ 
vided succour and support to criminal 
elements (Anna in Lucknow was a 
name bandied most often in this con¬ 
nection) in the state and utilised their 
services in settling scores with his riv¬ 
als. Mulayam contended that his be¬ 
haviour was no different from that of 
Jaya Prakash Narayan and Vinoba 
Bhave. While they had tried to reform 
dacoits, he was trying to convert com¬ 
mon criminals into respect'ible 
citizens. And he deserved approba¬ 
tion, not condemnation for this. 

Meanwhile, Yadav’s assertion of in¬ 
dependence from the central lead¬ 
ership continued. Not only did he in¬ 
vite Chandra Shekhar to address ral¬ 


lies with him, he also appeared on the 
same platform with Bahujan Samaj 
Party (BSP) leader Kanshi Ram. At 
all these events the Raja was conspi¬ 
cuous by his absence. And to prove his 
point, Mulayam Singh refused to com¬ 
ply with the Prime Minister’s directive 
to come to Delhi after 30 October. 
Yadav stayed put in his state, and the 
Raja couldn’t even utter a ritual pro¬ 
test for fear that the chief minister 
would vote against him in the elections 
to the post of party leader. 

V.P. Singh did achieve a pyrrhic 
victory, by depriving Mulayam Singh 
of the chance to arrest BJP president 
L.K. Advani. But Yadav’s secular 
credentials were too well established 
by then for that to make a discernible 


The Raja had perforce 
to give in to Mulayam 
Singh Yadavfor, with 
the Muslims and the 
badevvards solidly 
behind hhn, the UP ^ief 
minister was well nigh 
invulnerable 



difference. He’d been attending meet¬ 
ings organised by various Muslim 
organisations all over India and at the 
National Integration Council meeting 
held in Madras, the left and the Con¬ 
gress had offered him their full sup¬ 
port in the battle against communal 
forces. 

Yadav could, therefore, afford to 
lake an uncompromising stand, refus¬ 
ing, for one, to accept the secret 
understanding that Advani be allowed 
a safe passage to Ayodhya. And the 
Raja had perforce to give in to him for 
with the Muslims and the backwards 
solidly behind him, Mulayam Singh 
Yadav was well nigh invulnerable. 

The chief minister didn’t give up on 
the other vote-banks, either. Thus, 
unlike Ram Vilas Paswan and Sharad 
Yadav, he did not adopt a strident 
tone on the Mandal recommenda¬ 
tions, thereby ensuring that'the for¬ 
ward communities in his state didn’t 
turn against him. Despite his admira¬ 
tion for the Lohia school of thought, 
Mulayam Singh invited various indus¬ 
trialists home for dinner and asked 
them to invest in his stale. 

Yes, Mulayam Singh Yadav thought 
of everything. And as the Janata Dal 
leadership crisis deepened, everyone’s 
thoughts were focused on the UP chief 
minister, and which way he would 
swing. There was no better measure 
than that of Mulayam Singh’s place in 
the scheme of things. • 
nm0¥ShuklawtthSeemm 
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SONDEEP SHANKAR 


EXIT SHOURIE (AGAIN) 


Goenka fires his crusading editor for the second time 



W hen Indian Express 
editor Arun Shourie 
received a one-page 
telex from proprietor 
Ramnath Goenka on 
25 October, asking him, in effect, to 
resign, it was history repeating itself. 
For over two weeks before that hap* 
pened, there were strong rumours in 
the capita] that the press baron and his 
crusading editor would once again 
part ways, ostensibly because they dif¬ 
fered on “policy matters”. Earlier, in 
1982, Shourie had been forced to 
leave the paper he was so closely iden- 
tihed with as its executive editor— 
only to be asked to return as editor in 
February 1987. 

As Arun Shourie sees it, the dismis¬ 
sal came as a complete surprise to 
him. The ailing octogenarian had 
spoken to his editor only three hours 
before sending him a telex charging 
him with violating the paper’s policy, 
and virtually asking him to resign. “I 
had absolutely no knowledge that this 
would happen. Ramnathji had been as 
affectionate to me as always,” insists 
Shourie. “When 1 phoned him, he 
reassured me that he would come to 
Delhi the next day, and we would talk. 
But since he didn’t come, or couldn’t 
come, I went over to Bombay with 
N.S. Jagannathan (who took over as 
editor on 3 November) to meet him.” 

According to sources in the news¬ 
paper, tension had been brewing in 
the offices of the Indian Express for 
some time. The old man, say sources 
close to him, was unhappy with his 
editor since his damning exposure of 
Devi Lai, in which Shourie repro¬ 
duced a telephonic conversation with 
the then deputy prime minister, re¬ 
plete with the most vulgar abuses in 
Hindi, on the Express' front page. He 
was not pleased with Shourie’s stri¬ 
dent criticism of the government’s de¬ 
cision to implement the Mandal Com¬ 
mission Report either. Earlier, 
Goenka had backed Shourie’s inimit¬ 
able crusading style, and even encour¬ 
aged it, as the paper’s circulation 
soared. Over the last few months he 
was interfering less and less with the 
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Express' editorial content. But there 
were other members of his family who 
were more than perturbed that the 
paper was being increasingly used by 
the editor to launch vituperative 
attacks on some politicians in a style 
which sometimes verged on pam* 
phleteering. 

Two young directors of the com¬ 
pany. Goenka's grandsons Vivek 
Khaitan and Manoj Sonthalia, had, 
for some time, been engaged in a run¬ 
ning feud with Shourie and his ally in 
the organisation, S. Gurumurthy. 
Shourie denies that there was any ten¬ 
sion between him and the grandsons, 
maintaining that their relationship had 
always been cordial. “They told me in 
Bombay that they were ashamed that 
such a decision (to sack Shourie) had 
been taken, and they could see no 
reason why it had happened,"’ he 
claims. According to Shourie, Goenka 
was his usual a^ectionate self when 
they had a “frank” discussion. The 
ailing press baron later called Guru¬ 
murthy and said, “all points are in 
your friend’s favour, 1 have asked him 
to return to Delhi and continue as 
editor” 

The following day, at lunch, 
Shourie received a fax message dismis¬ 
sing him. Goenka had changed his 
mind, saying that the decision to sack 
him was irrevocable, and that he 
should hand over charge to Vivek 
Khaitan. Shourie refuses to divulge 
the reason for this volte-face, though 
he does mention that he warned Ram- 
nathji that “people were poisoning his 
ears”. While admitting that he felt 
“buffetted” by the tide of events 
Shourie consistently denies that he has 
a clear explanation for his dismissal. 

O thers in the newspaper are, 
however, quite forthcoming ab¬ 
out the reasons behind Shourie’s ous¬ 
ter. They are certain that the flash¬ 
point between the editor and the man¬ 
agement was an article Shourie wrote 
for publication on the day he received 
the telex sacking him. The article, 
which details negotiations between 
Prime Minister V.P. Singh and RSS 
leaders on the eve of the last Lok 
Sabha elections, was spiked. 
Apparently, Goenka and adviser 
Gurumurthy were involved in the 
negotiations, and the propriaor did 
not like the idea of the details being 
divulged a year later at such a critical 
juncture in Indian politics. The piece 
entitled, “Arre bhai, masjid hai hi ka- 
/iaan?(Where is the mosque, my 
brother?)” makes out that V.P. Singh 


had wooed RSS leaders with a prom¬ 
ise that the Babri Masjid would be 
demolished, and later went back on 
his word after wresting power with 
their (BJP and RSS) help. Quoting 
“persons I know intimately” (he later 
divulged that they were Jaswant 
Singh, Arun Jaitley, Gurumurthy, and 
Bhaurao Deoras; Jaswant Singh also 
issued a statement saying that the facts 
reported by Shourie were absolutely 
true, though the Janata Dal spokes¬ 
man Jaipal Reddy termed it a piece of 
fiction) who were present at the meet¬ 
ing, the article is a scathing indictment 
of the Prime Minister’s attitude to the 
problem, even a year before it esca¬ 
lated into one of the worst crises ever 
to have threatened the country’s uni¬ 


his dismissal).” 1 le is also all praise tor 
his colleague, N. Jagannathan. who 
has taken over as editor, but only after 
Shourie declared that the manage¬ 
ment has been fair in ^their dealings 
with him. 

Would Shourie return if the man¬ 
agement asked him to? He brushes 
aside the possibility, not wishing to 
answer hypothetical questions. He 
suggests that you read his article, 
“What can a mere writer do, and what 
he must do to do it”, and wishes the 
press wouldn’t “get alter” him, and 
“invent motives” for all his stories. 
He breaks into an Urdu couplet to 
describe how he feels about being 
sacked for the second time. “You get 
used to it, woh yaad bhi kahan aati hai 



Goenka (left) did not like the details of the negotiations between V.P. Singh 
and RSS leaders being divulged at such a critical juncture in Indian politics 


ty. V.P. Singh is quoted as having 
said: “Demolition ki zaroorat hi kahan 
hai, hhai? Ek dhakka doge to woh gir 
fay€gi...aur agar aap sab ek ek eent 
ghar le jayenge, wahan kuch rahega hi 
nahin (where is the need to demolish 
the mosque? One shove anc’ it will 
crumble...if each of you carried one 
brick home, there would be nothing 
left)! 

Shourie dismisses the idea that the 
piece had anything to do with his dis¬ 
missal, or that the management was 
afraid that he had gone overboard in 
attacking V.P. Singh, whom they sup¬ 
ported. “How can I, writing in my 
little paper, affect Singh?” laughs the 
soft-spoken editor with the acid pen. | 
“He has committed self-immolation, 
he is already cremated, who can save 
him?” 

He consistently declines to bad- 
mouth the management that has so 
summarily dismissed him, saying, “1 
wish them all the best, they were fair 
to me (when working gut the terms of 


(you don’t even remember),” he 
smiles stoically. “I’m much more dis¬ 
tant from my work than 1 used to be.” 
He adds that he would never refuse an 
office which would enable him to 
serve the people. “None of us must 
look for anything other than brief 
opportunities to do that.” 

It may be a while before another 
“brief opportunity” comes along, 
admits Shourie. “Which paper would 
give me a job?” he jests. Until then, 
there are three books to be written, 
and a column or two, perhaps. And 
maybe there will be a short respite 
from the abuse and accusations hurled 
at him by the “bloody fool press”. 

“Even Baba Amte and Mother 
Teresa, such saintly persons, were 
abused in our society,” he says drama¬ 
tically. “1 am only a cheenti (am) com¬ 
pared to them, but you must stand up 
and counter it (the abuse) all the 
same.” • 
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A GREAT WAY TO SECURE YOUR FUTURE 



If you have relatives or friends who are Non-Resident Indians, do them a good turn. 

Send them this ad. 

(Or send us their names and addresses and well do it for you. You may use the coupon for your convenience.)_ 
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INDER MALHOTRA 


The diplomatic drift 

The V.P. Singh regime never had the time to look beyond its borders 


H By now it is crystal 
clear that for several 
months, until fresh 
elections hopefully 
clear up the mess, In¬ 
dia is in for grave 
political uncertainty, 
confusion and con¬ 
vulsion. This ctisis of unprecedented 
dimensions could not have come at a 
more awkward time. For, the searing 
conflicts within the country are accom¬ 
panied by no less grim external chal¬ 
lenges to Indian security and di¬ 
plomacy. 

Ironically, in a remarkable reversal 
of the traditional subcontinental pat¬ 
tern, Pakistan has been able to put its 
act together at the precise moment 
when Indian politics is in disarray, 
bordering on disintegration. It is after 
many a summer that Pakistan has a 
democratically elected (never mind 
the rigging) civilian government en¬ 
tirely in tunc with the hard-line Presi¬ 
dent, Ghuiam Ishaq Khan, and the 
hard-headed army generals. The new 
combination can therefore be de¬ 
pended upon to try to wrest Kashmir 
from India—or, at the very least, 
fatally to bleed this country in both 
Kashmir and Punjab. 

At the same time, the Gulf imbrog¬ 
lio is bound to come to a head within 
the next few weeks. Even at the best 
of times, when V.P. Singh's govern¬ 
ment was still stable and Inder Gujral 
was able to rush from one world capit¬ 
al to another (now he has had to can¬ 
cel his visit to China), this country was 
unable to formulate a long-range Gulf 
policy beyond the safe evacuation of 
Indians stranded in Iraq. How on 
earth are we going to have a policy on 
this subject—the single most crucial 
international factor to influence sub¬ 
continental affairs—when there is an 
unstable and shaking hand of an 
essentially caretaker regime at the 
helm? 

Before answering this question, let 
us briefly survey how, despite frenetic 
activity by the foreign minister, the 
Janata Dal government managed to 
lower both India's voice and import¬ 
ance in world affairs. In the first place, 
it did so by largely confining its sights 


to the country’s immediate neighbour¬ 
hood, indeed to the six SAARC sis¬ 
ters. This was in accordance with the 
Janata Dal's pre-poll world view, in¬ 
fluenced greatly by the new ruling par¬ 
ty’s brains trust. Tfie wisdom then was 
that, reversing Rajiv Gandhi's poli¬ 
cies, the Janata Dal would almost 
overnight convert South Asia into an 
“area of peace, cooperation and 
friendship" 

Pakistan, however, delivered a shat¬ 
tering blow to this naive notion 
though, to its credit, the new Indian 
government did improve relations 



Even when V.P. Staigh'e 
government was stable, 
Imfia was unable to 
formufarte a long^wige 
foreign policy 


somewhat with Bangladesh. Moreov¬ 
er, the improvement of relations with 
Nepal—and this is not much—has 
been due entirely to the return of 
democracy in the Himalayan king¬ 
dom. And this would have been im-‘ 
possible but for Rajiv's refusal to do a 
deal with the royal Nepalese regime. 
In Sri Lanka, where Gujral was to go 
on 11 November but cannot possibly 
go now, the likes of Ranjan Wijeratne 
have been scoffing at India since long 
before the V.P. Singh regime landed 
itself in its current ignominy. 

The second major flaw of the Janata 
Dal government’s conduct of interna¬ 
tional relations was the virtual abdica¬ 
tion of his inescapable responsibilities 
by the Prime Minister. V.P. Singh was 
right in trying to undo the personalisa¬ 
tion of foreign policy and the concen¬ 
tration of decision-making on it in the 
Prime Minister's Office which was Ra¬ 
jiv’s penchant. But in doing so, Singh 
let the l^ndulum swing to the other 
extreme. Consequently, in the abs¬ 
ence of prime ministerial authority be¬ 
hind it, no worthwhile initiative could 
be taken on such issues as the Gulf or 
the future of the Non-Aligned Move¬ 
ment. I 

Those inclined to believe that as in 
the French Fourth Republic, so in an ' 
uncertain and unstable India, the top 
bureaucracy c 'm be depended upon to 
keep things going ought to think 
again. From the days of Indira Gandhi 
through the Janata years, the Charan 
Singh interlude and Rajiv's Raj, a 
very depressing bureaucratic culture 
has developed in Delhi. Top civil 
servants such as the Cabinet secretary, 
the principal secretary to the Prime 
Minister, hand-picked advisers and so 
on tend to become servants of those in 
power, not of the Indian stale. At a 
time when a make-or-break election is 
to be fought, it is doubtful if many of 
them would, or would be allowed to, 
shed those bad old ways. 

The country’s only hope is that the 
people occupying such sensitive posi¬ 
tions as those of defence and foreign 
secretaries, service chiefs or stewards 
of intelligence agencies would place 
national interest above loyalty to the 
boss and petty self-service. • 






The Ayodhya fall-out 

The kar seva sparks off communal violence in Bangladesh 



President H.M. Ershad (above): 
promising communai harmony; 
^ Hasina Wajed (top right): 
praaching reiigious equaiity; 
Khaieda Zia (right): stressing 
coiiective responsibiiity for 
protecting the minorities 



Ayotlhya may be 
more than a 
thousand kilometres 
away, but it is close 
enough to inflame 
communal passions. 
All attention was ri¬ 
veted on the UP 
town where the 
Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) and its 
allies—the Vishwa llindu Parishad 
(VHP) and the Bajrang Dal—had 
planned to defy prohibitory orders 
and begin the construction of a Ram 
temple at the controversial site of the 
Babri Masjid-Ram Janmabhoomi on 
30 October. 

Tension had been mounting in 
Bangladesh ever since BjP chief L.K. 
Advani began his rath yatra from the 
temple town of Somnath in the last 
week of September and the party 
announced its plans. Despite reports 
of the elaborate security arrangements 
made by the state of Uttat Pradesh 
and the government of India's resolve 
to beat back any attempt by the BJP 
and its allies to desecrate the place of 
worship, apprehensions persisted in 
the public mind. And 30 October was 
the day of reckoning. 

The happenings in Ayodhya on that 
crucial day sparked off a spate of com¬ 
munal violence in parts of Bang¬ 
ladesh. Reports saying that the kar 
sevaks had breached th^e police barri¬ 
cades, entered the mosque, damaged 
it partially and set frenzied mobs ram¬ 
paging in the streets. The worst- 
affected were the port city of Chitta¬ 
gong and the capital, Dhaka, where 
trouble broke out on the evening of 30 
October itself. 

The Bangladesh press had been fol¬ 
lowing the events in India, where re¬ 
curring communal hots took a heavy 
toll of life everyday, but few had 
charged the Indian government with 
failing to protect the interests of the 
minontics. The pro-Islamic Liquilabi 
was, however, an exception. On 31 
October, it front-paged an editorial 
screaming that the Babri ^^asjid in 
Ayodhya had been razed to the 
ground, and added fuel to the already 
raging fire. The next day, the paper 


realised the blunder, retracted and 
apologised for publishing a piece of 
fabricated news. 

But communal storm-troopers had 
taken over by then. By the afternoon 
of 31 October, the situation had clear¬ 
ly gone out of hand and curfew had to 
be clamped in Dhaka and Chittagong, 
where the army was called out to res¬ 
tore order. The violence left four peo¬ 
ple dead and over a hundred injured. 
Shops and houses belonging to the 
minorities were looted and torched 
and several Hindu temples damaged. 
In Dhaka, the arson was mainly con¬ 
fined to the old parts of the capital 
where the minorities are concen¬ 
trated. The curfew was relaxed for a 
couple of hours on 2 November so that 
the Muslims could say their Friday 


prayers. But miscreants took this 
opportunity to foment fresh trouble. 

Most political parties reacted by 
calling for peace and stressing com¬ 
munal amity. On 1 November, Presi¬ 
dent H.M. Ershad said at a meeting of 
his Jatiya Party that the “glorious 
tradition of communal harmony would 
be preserved at all costs and trouble¬ 
makers indulging in anti-social activi¬ 
ties would be dealt with severely.” 

Next day, Ershad visited the 
affected areas in Dhaka and Chitta¬ 
gong and ordered the immediate res¬ 
toration of the damaged shrines. 
According to reports available in the 
capital, restoiation work had already 
begun under heavy security arrange¬ 
ments. The rebuilding of the broken 
temples was being undertaken by the 
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works ministry at government cost. 

And the Opposition, too, conde¬ 
mned the violence—both in India and 
in Bangladesh. The Awami League, 
headed by Sheik Hasina Wajed, ex¬ 
pressed surprise over the intrusion of 
Hindu fundamentalists into the Babri 
Masjid and flayed communalism and 
religious bigotry, saying that her party 
believed in the equality of all reli¬ 
gions. 

The other fiery Opposition leader, 
Bangladesh Nationalist Party chief 
Khaleda Zia, also urged the people to 
maintain peace. “It is our collective 
responsibility to give protection to life 
and property of the minority commun¬ 
ity,” she said. 

But Maulana Abbas Ali Khan, 
acting amir of the fundamentalist Jam- 
•mat-e-Islami party look a dangerously 
rabid stand. There is no scope for 
communal harmony, he thundered, 
even as the minorities were in a state 
of shock. 

Other Opposition panics and inde¬ 
pendent groups took a different view 
of the crisis. They criticised the im¬ 
position of curfew in Dhaka and Chit¬ 
tagong as a government ploy to defuse 
the anti-Ershad agitation sweeping the 
country, and attributed the clashes to 
vested interests who.they said, were 
trying to divide the people. 

Dr Kamal Hossain, convenor of the 
Profession Council, and Faiz Ahmed, 
convenor of the Cultural Front, 
alleged that anti-socials struck terror 
in different areas while security men 
stood as mute spectators. I’he Hindu, 
Bouddha, Christian Oikya Paiishad, a 
joint platform of the three religious 
communities, also held the govern¬ 
ment responsible for the violence. 

Most opinion-setters, however, ex¬ 
pressed concern at the growing mias¬ 
ma of Hindu fundamentalism in secu¬ 
lar India, but welcomed the steps 
taken by Prime Minister V.P. Singh - 
w'hich might well be at the cost of his 
own government—to foil the attempts 
of the fundamentalists to demolish the 
Babri Masjid and build the temple in 
its place. They are all praise for the 
UP chief minister Mulayam Singh 
Yadav and the CPI(M) leader, chief 
minister Jyoti Basu of West Bengal, 
for their unwavering stand against the 
communal forces. 

But despite the brave front put up 
by some Indian leaders, the Bang¬ 
ladeshis are worried over the resurg¬ 
ence of communalism in India, as it 
tends to stoke communal passions in 
Bangladesh. • 
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Go forth and unite 


The left urges the Congress(I) to join its peace 
initiatives in Calcutta 


Reports from the 
cow-belt states were 
grim—the tragedies 
of Partition were 
being enacted over 
and over again. 
Though Ayodhya 
WEST BENGAL had reopened the 
mmmmammmmmmm WOURUs of 1947 and 
lit the bonfires of communal haired, 
Bengal—where over 12 million Mus¬ 
lims live, remained outwardly calm, 
apart from stray disturbances in How¬ 
rah and Purulia. While the Hindi 
heartland burnt, a crumbling mansion 
in Beliaghata, a north-east Calcutta 
suburb, became a new symbol of 
communal harmony. On 1 September, 
1947, Mahatma Gandhi had begun his 


the temple-mosque, senior CPI(M) 
leaders linked arms to form a chain for 
peace. Led by chief minister Jyoti 
Basu, senior ministers including Bud- 
dhadev Bhattacharya, Asim Dasgupta 
and Shyamal Chakiaborty and 
CPI(M) Central Committee member 
Biman Bose lined up alongside DYFl 
members (the CPI-M youth wing) as 
part of a human chain. The workers 
h)rmed human chains in different 
parts of the city, organised local com¬ 
mittee meetings and marched in pro¬ 
cessions chanting “Hindu-Muslim bhai 
bhai ." 

Blaming the BJP-led state govern¬ 
ment in Rajasthan, Basu claimed that 
government employees had incited the 
rioters there. Bengal, he proudly proc- 
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Led by chief 
minister Jyoti 
Basu, senior 
CPI(M)ieaders 
lined up with party 
workers to form a 
human chain in 
Calcutta 


fast-unto-dcath at this Beliaghata 
house. Forty three years later, on 29 
October, leaders of the CPI marched 
past the house, now a museum few 
ever visit. 

'Hic acrimony of the past was for¬ 
gotten as the CPI leaders appealed to 
all secular forces including the Con- 
gress(l) to unitedly fight the commun¬ 
al scourge. “The left parties in India 
aren’t strong enoiigh ..We are appeal¬ 
ing to the Congress(I) and all other 
secular forces to come together and 
strive to avoid a *47 type situation,” 
CPI MP Gurudas Dasgupta said. De¬ 
molishing the Babri Masjid would be 
construed as an act of barbarism, he 
felt, adding that the Hindus living in 
Pakistan, Bangladesh and the Islamic 
republics of West Asia would be in 
danger if the VHP succeeded in the 
objective. 

Only a day later, as the VHP 
storm-troopers were punching their 
way through the police cordon around 


laimed, was free of communal dishar¬ 
mony for decades, bui referred to the 
outbreaks at Pil*;hana in Howrah (the 
setting of Dominique Lapierre’s The 
City of Joy) and Purulia as “severe 
blots”. But the Left Front chairman, 
Sailen Dasgupta, ruled out anli- 
communal alliance with the Congres- 
s(l): “We cannot make it a general 
rule, the Congress(I) is at the root of 
many problems.” 

And reacting to the CPI(M) snip¬ 
ing, PCC(I) general secretary Pradip 
Bhattacharya accused the marxists of 
“dirty politics”. The Congress(I) also 
organised a rakhi bandhan day and a 
communal harmony week. But more 
than the appeals of political leaders, it 
is the memories of the Forties’ car¬ 
nage, aided by the lack of grassroots 
strengths of Hindu chauvinist orga¬ 
nisations, that has prevented a major 
conflagration. • 
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Ek, do, 
teen... 

Militant groups proliferate 
in Assam 

Insuigency is the 
only growth industry 
in Assam. Every 
other day a new out¬ 
fit mushrooms in the 
state proclaiming it¬ 
self to be the saviour 
of the masses, and 
the host of acronyms 
that vie for attention on walls of 
buildings can be mind-boggling. The 
latest addition to this proliferating 
tribe of do-gooders is the Llnilcd 
National Socialist Council of the East¬ 
ern Region (UNSCER). 

The nomenclature has a strong 
affinity to the National Socialist Coun¬ 
cil of Nagaland (NSC'N), a dreaded 
rebel outfit that operates on the Naga- 
land-Manipiir border. But the UN¬ 
SCER claims to be a far bigger forjum 
than the NSCN, as its professed area 
of operation covers the entire north¬ 
east. 

This new outfit has recognised the 
NSCN, the ULFA (United Liberation 
Front of Assam) and the Kangleipak 
National Union as the dominant re¬ 
volutionary groups in Nagaland, 
Assam and Manipur respectively. It 
claims to have established fraternal 
tics with these organisations and 
hopes that they will reciprocate. 

Claiming that it has already built up 
its own militant force to liberate the 
north-east, the UNSCER has also 
disclosed that these militants have 
been trained in a country other than 
Burma. 

The others who have joined the fray 
are the Ahom Mukti Force of Assam 
(AMFA) and the Assam Muslim Li¬ 
beration Army (AMLA). The AMFA 
has emerged as a counterpoise to the 
AASU-AGP-ULFA nexus and has 
threatened to meet the terror tactics of 
the ULFA with its own brand of 
militancy. The AMLA likewise plans 
to float vigilante groups to protect the 
minorities. 

As the elections approach, more 
such groups are likely to sprout. And 
Assam’s ethnic scenario might be in¬ 
teresting to watch. • 

RmNJH Chawdhury/OuwahgH 



All for Bombay 

A row breaks out over the city sheriff’s decision to 
hold a cultural extravaganza 


dred years ago the 
mayor and the sheriff 

W of Bombay would 
mm have fought a duel. 

mm Mayor Chhagan 

BHi mni Bhujbal and sheriff 

MAHARASHTRA Nana Chudasama arc 

engaged in a keen 
contest of oneupmanship to prove that 
they know Bombay best. It all hap¬ 
pened suddenly, on 25 October, when 
the sheriff, whose term is going to end 
shortly, thought of a Rs 15-lakh extra¬ 
vaganza to get people to say, “I love 
Bombay ”. The idea is to spread the 
message of keeping Bombay clean and 
fighting drug abuse. And, accordingly, 
the enthusiastic sheriff has planned a 
cultural show on 15 November, 

As soon as he had the brain wave, 
Chudasama got into the act. He roped 
in the city's officialdom, which is 
eager to carry through the impre¬ 
sario’s game plan. For example, the 
government’s secretary of publicity 
i s in charge of the festival. 



The festival logo: the heart of discontent 


Mayor Bhujbal did not like the 
sheriff’s flowing enthusiasm. He, 
along with Congress(I) councillor 
R.R. Singh, felt that the sheriff was 
edging them out in the popularity 
race. So, the two men embarked on a 
bitter battle. Said the mayor: “The 
present sheriff seems to be very in¬ 
terested in publicity. During my pre¬ 
vious term, I got the private com¬ 
panies to build and beautify traffic 


The comm unal bomb 

Scientists stress fusion over fission to avert a catasGtophe 

g^dentists have called foK canity. 

^aAc the frenzied chants of the 
kar sevaks in distant Ayodhya 10“ 
verberated in Bangalore last fort*. 
niiht, members of the dty’s larM- 
scientific cdnimtiiiity cried halt.; 

they .dehotinoed the rise of reh- . v . 

^oua jhtndamentalittn in the ooan^ ' 

tryandstrei^iheoeedto'delihlt ' V' 1H 

•religi|on firdih (Mditics for the sake . I 

of secularism .and communal har*' S. ’ 


mooy. 

Aoout 200 tdenfiatis havid said in. 
a written atahnuent that m oon»- 
mwial threat...arisitm emt of. the 
Ram JanfUBbhpomi'Babri ^.Masjjid' 
oontroversy. has oonte at a t^. ^ 
severe* ectmomic crisit, and have - 
mriiiied out that the wits Of attain* ' - 
mg >rarid itandards in .mieiice. iS' 
becMning ^riicuh 
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islands, and the sheriff has gone about 
advertising his own name." 

But sheriff Chudasama is unfazed. 
“Those who criticise us do not under¬ 
stand our problem,” he retorts. “We 
are doing everything for free- 
KalyanjiAnandji, Amitabh Bachchan, 
rock groups and Gujarati and Marathi 
drama troupes will perform and the 
common people will get all this for 
free.” But to what end, no one really 
knows. 

And the mayor has some tough 
questions which the sheriff has so far 
parried- If Chudasama is really keen 
on entertaining the slum dwellers, 
Bhujbul wonders why the extravagan¬ 
za was being planned at Marine Drive 
instead of Dharavi, Bhujbal also criti¬ 
cises BHSTs (Bombay Electric Supply 
and Transport) readiness to press 
additional buses into service on the 
day of the function, when it has drasti¬ 
cally reduced its daily lleet. 

As if all this was not enough, the 
sheriff had to drag the navy into the 
controversial ra/zmaiazz. Surprising¬ 
ly, the navy has agreed to fly helicop¬ 
ters to shower confetti and arrange 
fireworks from ships. 

Evidently, the mayor points out, the 
fuel crunch docs not seem to worry the 
sheriff or the government. • 

Olga TelNs/Bombay 


drcumstances. Scientific luminar¬ 
ies such as Prof. C.N.R. Rao, head 
of the Indian Institute of Science, 
Prof. V. Radhakrishnan, chief of 
the Raman Research Institute, and 
Proi R. Narasimhan of the Nation¬ 
al Aeronautics Laboratory were 
signatories to the appeal. 

The scientists have said that “re¬ 
ligious fundamentalism closes the 
dwr to rational debate and discus¬ 
sions, the prereouisites of demo¬ 
cracy” and feel tnat die Ram Jan- 
mabhoomEBabii Masjid issue is 
threatening democratic and secular 
ideals. They have particularly 
mken the Vishwa Hindu Pamhad 
(VHP) to task for trying to impose 
. its vrill oh the nation and reje^ng 
i^nsdtdtionai dptldns. , 

the scientists incurred thg wrath 
of some fundamentalist groups be¬ 
cause of their stand. On 31 Octo¬ 
ber, gn attl^lit was. mslde by a 
betotiging to the 
gnna^jda Rsihatiheerara Fade 
‘ ' Wanfers" Battalion) tp 




Coming h ome 

A stolen Garuda idol is brought back to Puri 



There was much le- 
joicing in Puri last 
month. To the god¬ 
fearing pieoplc of this 
temple town it was 
the victory of good 

I___ over evil. An ancient 

ORISSA itnd rare twelfth- 
century idol, stolen 
from the Oundicha temple of Puri five 
years back, was finally brought back 
by the sleuths of the Central Bureau of 
Investigation (CBI). But it will be 
quite a while before it is rc-installed in 
the temple’s sanctum sanctorum. The 
image is valued at several crorcs in the 
international antique market. 

The idol, a rare specimen of the 
mythical half-man half bird Garuda, 
is still sub judicc, says Sarat Chandra 
Mohapatra, administrator of Puri’s 
more well-known Jagannath temple. 
It will lake some time before the case 
filed by the CBI against a gang ot 
antique smugglers is settled. And till 
then, the Ifi-inch high, 4()-kg sta¬ 
tuette will have to be produced before 
the metropolitan magistrate, Delhi, 
from time to time during the legal 
proceedings. 


kidnap Dr U.R. Rao, chairman of 
the Indian Space Research Orga¬ 
nisation (ISRO). The police acted 
on a tip-off and arrested the five 
men before they could execute 
their plan. The leader of the gang 
confessed to the police that their 
intention was to secure a better 
deal for Kannada language ta^he 
state and the release of all arrested 
BJP and other Hindu fundamental¬ 
ist leaders. 

^en&ts apart ^ leading litter¬ 
ateurs and artists also demons¬ 
trated against the machinations of 
the VHP-BJP combine at the 
Ravindra Kaiakshetra, me state's 
cultural nerve-centte. 

As the wave of communal hys¬ 
teria lashes the state, the people 
keep their fingeia (crossed. 
en^September, the state has been 
ytitnessing the worst-ever commun¬ 
al clashes and even the police are. 
not sure vdien.ihewill 
■ end. > ^ 


The image, carved out ot superqual- j 
ity black granite back m 1197. is i 
now kept in the southern precincts ot 
the Jagannath temple and is being 
worshipped daily. 

The temple administration, assisted 
by the crime branch of the Orissa 
Police, initiated efforts to bring the 
idol back to Puri because of two 
reasons. First, the magnificent artefact 
was lying uncared for in (he C'BTs 
maalkhana (godown) in Delhi and was 
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Tho Ganida: worth its weight in gold 

beginning to lose Us lustre. Secondly,, 
the people were growing increasingly 
suspicious about its fate, to the extent 
that its existence was being doubted. 

For three years, the Garuda was in 
the posse.ssion of the smugglers before 
the CBI seized it when It was about to 
be taken out of the country. 

According to Mohapatra, Garuda 
worship is a very ancient tradition. 
The half-man half-bird diety that 
thrives on snakes is the vahana (car¬ 
rier) of Lord Vishnu, and inscriptions 
from the Indus Valley civilisation 
mention Garuda worship. The excava¬ 
tions at Mohenjodaro and Harappa 
unearthed its images. The Garuda sta¬ 
tue of Gundicha may not be as pris¬ 
tine, but it is almost a thousand years 
old and is worth its weight in gold. • 
Sanda P* Nanda/Bhubaneawar 








CRIME 


Reprieve for a 'ripper' 

The Supreme Court stays the hanging of a murderer 
on the grounds of caste 


T he court's decision was unique. 
Muthukutti Chandran, 40 
known as‘ripper’ Chandran,had 
death staring him in the face. He knew 
that in a few days, the jail warden 
would lead him to the gallows. But 72 
hours before that fateful moment, 
Chandran got a reprieve by virtue of a 
Supreme Court order that stayed his 
hanging. 

Chandran is a notorious criminal. 
During 1985-86 he and his gang cre¬ 


dran to the gallows, while four of his 
associates were given life imprison¬ 
ment. 

The death warrant against Tipper* 
Chandran was ultimately signed by the 
district and sessions judge of Kasargod 
on 9 October, directing the superin¬ 
tendent of Cannanorc Jail to hang him 
on 31 October. The news of the black 
warrant made Chandran go berserk. 
According to jail officials, he '‘be¬ 
haved like a mad man**. He told the 



Chandran wrote 
to the home 
ministry 
ciaiming that he 
was a Harijan and 
in Ambedkar's 
birth centenary, 
the emotionai 
Mackmaii 
worked. The 
government 
decided to put 
off the hanging 
for the time 
being 


ated terror in north Malabar area in 
Kerala and in southern Karnataka. 
Chandran was found guilty of having 
committed serial murders and. like the 
Calcutta Stoneman, his gang killed by 
clobbering the victims on the head 
with sticks or a hammer. They left 
behind a trail of ghastly murders, and 
for six months the police in the two 
states were in a state of total confu¬ 
sion. 

Finally, it was the Karnataka police 
that tracked Chandran down, near 
Chikmagalur in Karnataka. The police 
in the two >tates spent nearly Rs 20 
lakhs on the ‘ripper* investigations. 
The courts in Kerala sentenced Chan¬ 


ge 


other prisoners and the officials 
around him: *T will move the moun¬ 
tains, they will never hang me.** 

And he sure did. Initially, he had 
written to politicians and jail officials 
pleading for mercy, but his letters 
were not even replied to. Then, some¬ 
one advised him to write to the home 
ministry claiming that he was a Hari¬ 
jan and that his wife and daughter 
were his dependants. And in the year 
of Mandal, the emotional black¬ 
mail worked. The home ministry 
underwent a quick change of heart. 
“How can a Harijan be hanged when 
the nation is celebrating Ambedkar's 


centenary?” the ministry officials 
asked. 

So, the Union home ministry 
appealed to the Supreme Court to de¬ 
fer the hanging. And 72 hours before 
Chandran's tryst with death, he got a 
new lease of life. The jail superinten¬ 
dent refuses to say why the Supreme 
Court issued the stay order. It is be¬ 
lieved that the Harijan factor helped 
make the derision. 

‘Ripper’ Chandran is a cold¬ 
blooded murderer who started his 
crime career by using dogs and cats as 
guineapigs. He used to smash the 
heads of the neighbourhood animals 
in order to perfect his murderous tech¬ 
niques. Later, he started doing the 
same with human beings and, as per 
police files, he knew precisely where 
to strike on the head. 

A little-known fact about Chandran 
is that he is also a rapist. He and 
his men had gangraped many women. 
Six children had been attacked by his 
gang. Chandran also used to rob his 
victims. 

There are doubts whether Chan¬ 
dran is truly a Harijan. People allege 
that he is married to a Harijan woman 
but is not one himself. Says a social 
worker at Cannanore: “There should 
not be any reservations for murderers. 

It is a dangerous precedent that will 
have far-reaching consequences.” 

In March this year, Balakrishnan, a. 
man guilty of committing four, grue¬ 
some murders, was hanged at the 
Cannanore Central Jail. His mercy 
petition was rejected and the Nayanar 
government had, at that time, criti¬ 
cised the press for giving what he cal¬ 
led undue publicity to a murderer who 
was going to be hanged. The same 
government is, however, surprisingly 
silent in the Chandran case. 

Says a shocked advocate of the 
Kerala High Court: “Probably this is 
the first time in the country’s history 
that a man has escaped the gallows 
because he happened to be a Hari¬ 
jan.” And in the territories that were 
terrorised by the Tipper*, the people 
are still not willing to believe the 
news. • 
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KVELOPNIENT 


Roots 


A new Delhi Administration scheme provides 
homes for the homeless 


F or the residents of Ekta Vihar in 
South Delhi, it is a dream come 
true. From an impoverished, 
rootless existence, to owners of land. 
Almost overnight these slum-dwellers 
have a home they own. a home they 
cannot be evicted from, a home secure 
I from the Delhi Administrations' de¬ 
molition squad. Says one of the new 
home-owners, a migrant from 
Gorakhpur in Uttar Pradesh: “After 
living in Delhi for eight years, I finally 
feel that 1 belong." Adds a beaming 
Bhoop Singh, Ekta Vihar's pradhan: 
“For the first time, we have a house of 
our own." 

Ironically, for all this, the home 
owners have the much maligned, but 
all powerful, Delhi Development Au¬ 
thority (DDA)—and its new coopera¬ 
tive scheme—to thank. It is the DDA 
which has given the residents land, 
arranged for a Rs 5,000 loan on 
I nominal interest, and provided tech- 
I nical assistance to build their houses, 
i Ekta Vihar is the first colony under 
1 the DDA’s novel scheme. 

I The residents of the colony have 
I also done their bit. With each home 
costing an estimated Rs 10,000 (just 
four walls and a roof), each resident 
had to arrange for a minimum of Rs 
5,000 on his own, an astronomical 
amount for people who barely earn 
enough to make both ends meet. But 
they managed admirably. They bor¬ 
rowed from money-lenders, sold off 
land in villages back home, pawned 
ornaments, worked overtime and 
somehow, arranged for the money. 
The lure of a permanent home in De¬ 
lhi seemed to be worth any price. 

However, the deal had a catch. The 
scheme, initiated by Action for Social 
Health for All (ASHA), a voluntary 
organisation, has laid down several 
conditions for membership. The 
houses cannot be sold to an cjtsider, 
nor can they be rented out. Perhaps 
the most outstanding condition is that 
women will be primary owners of the 
houses. “Actually, it is joint own¬ 
ership,” explains Dr Kiran Martin of 
ASHA. “But we thought that women 
are less likely to be tempted into sell¬ 


ing land. Also, women are not nor¬ 
mally given to addiction and brawls. 
In slums they are the ones who keep 
the family together.” This prerequisite 
has unwittingly given Ekta Vihar’s 
women a new status: their husbands 
now treat them with due respect. “My 
husband doesn't fight so much any¬ 
more," says Gayattri, a housewife still 
unaccustomed to her recent emancipa- 
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Ekta VNian iHHie for thim-iiwellm 

tion. “Nor does he get drunk Jn the 
evenings.” 

The passage to a secured life was, 
however, not without hurdles. The 
community resisted initially, a major 
objection being that women were 
given the ownership rights. But, after 
prolonged meetings with the DDA 
and ASHA, the residents warmed to 
the idea. Also there were financial 
sacrifices to be made and threats from 
neighbouring slum lords who felt their 
hold would weaken once the residents 
had their own houses. But there are 
no regrets. Says Sunita, an illiterate 
but active social worker of the area 
and a new-scheme resident: “Our lives 
have become more peaceful since we 
got the house. It's almost as if we have 
a new purpose in life." She adds: “We 
have to earn enough to repay the 


V J "a 


loans.” And Sunita is determined to 
do just that. 

If the scheme has given a new lease 
of life to the slum-dwellers, it has also 
given the DDA a chance to clear its 
bullying, insensitive image. “It was 
not easy for us either,” says a DDA 
official. “The land and building de-1 
partment of the Delhi Administration | 
initially refused us permission to 
build, but eventually they gave in.” 
The official maintains that more col¬ 
onies would be added under this new 
scheme. 

It would help. In Delhi, an esti¬ 
mated 45 per cent of the eight million 
population still live in filthy, squalid 
hovels. If the DDA is really serious 
about its intentions, it could turn 
much of this mess to Ekta Vihars. ^ 
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SPOTUQHT 


Chained by 

HER IMAGE 

||||||||||H She con- 
■HHH tinues to 
take her political 
career—and her love of 
good causes—as serious¬ 
ly as ever. Unfortunately 
for Shabana Azmi, np- 
body else does. 

Take the events of 30 
October, when the film 
star turned up at Patel 
Chowk, New Delhi, to 
participate in a function 
organised by the Yuva 
Janata Dal, for instance. 
The programme com¬ 
menced on schedule, 
with copies of the pledge 
for communal harmony 
being circulated and 
those gathered—includ¬ 
ing such celebraties as 
Bhisham Sahni, Mulk 
Raj Anand, Ram Vilas 



Paswan, Raj Mohan 
Gandhi and Sonal Man- 
singh—^forming a human 
chain as a symbol of 
“concern and urgency of 
our people to remain un¬ 
ited”. 

Unfortunately, the 
aforementioned concern 
lasted only until Azmi 
arrived. For, as the star 
took centre-stage to 
address those assem¬ 
bled, the groupies took 
over, pushing and shov¬ 
ing to get a better look 
and quite ruining the 
prevalent sombre atmos¬ 
phere in the bargain. 

Shabana tried to re¬ 
trieve matters some¬ 
what, hurrying off to 
join the human chain, 
husband Javed Akhtar 
in tow. But even that 
didn’t work. 

And in the end, activ¬ 
ist Azmi had to beat a 
hasty retreat. 


SiPPY AND SOAP 


First, we 
had the soap 
operas: Hum Log, 
Buniyaad. Then came 
the mythological mish¬ 
mash: Ramayan, 



NMnaOuirtatMt): 
tqpallMr again 
anwBlHnitmad (right) 


Mahabharat. And in the 
end there was sheer 
tedium. 

It was left to film and 
tele-serial maker 
Ramesh (Sholay) Sippy 
to salvage the situation. 
And to his credit, he’s 
planning to do just that 



with another magnum 
opus which will—Mandi 
House willing—take 
over the Sunday morn¬ 
ing slot vacated by 
Mahabharat. 

Sippy has already be¬ 
gun work on a 104- 
episode serial, titled 
Parivartan, scripted by 
Manohar Shyam Joshi 
(of Hum Log fame) and 
with Neena Gupta in the 
lead. Gupta plays the 
young bahu while Ajit 
Vachani is the 90-year- 
old patriarch who rules 
over his family with an 
iron hand. 

A pilot episode has 
already been filmed and 
despatched to Mandi 
House. And were clear¬ 
ance to come through, 
viewers may well have 
another Buniyaad un¬ 
folding on their TV 
screens. 
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Showbiz is 

BEST 

||H|||B|| His duties 
IHHBH Lintas chief 
have kept him away 
from thej;tre for a bit. 
But it’s back to showbiz 
for Aiyque Padamsee 
now, with his production 
of Shakespeare’s Othello 
scheduled to go on stage 
in Bombay and Calcutta 
in November. 

The play serves as a 
comeback vehicle for 
another old theatre per¬ 
son Kabir Bedi, who’d 
decided years ago that 
he preferred Sandokan 




SONOetP SHANKAR 


Aiyque Padamsee 
and Kabir 
BedI (above): 
theatrical 
comeback 


to Tughlaq. Bedi will, of mona. 
course, be playing No, Sharon didn’t get 

Othello to new find Nik* to bag the lead role this 
ki Vijaykar's Desde- time. 


Try AND CAP 
THIS! 

■■■M For an en- 
HHHHhI vironmen- 
talist, she has singularly 
bad taste when it comes 
to choosing her leader. 

First, Maneka Gandhi 
threw her lot in with the 
Raja of Manda, he of 
the karakul fur cap. Pre¬ 
dictably a fair amount of 
embarrassment followed 
for the lady who prides 
herself on her commit¬ 
ment to the preservation 
of all wild life (and by 
that we don’t mean en¬ 
terprising goons of the 
Rashtriya Sanjay Manch 
variety, either). Whose 
side was Maneka on any¬ 
way? asked concerned 
environmentalists, and 
the other Mrs G was 
stumped for an answer. 

Then, in the best 
traditions of noblesse 
oblige, the Raja decided 
to shun karakul in 
favour of synthetic fur. 
And the crisis seemed to 
be over. 

Not quite. For the 


Green ex-minister de¬ 
cided to change sides. 
And went over to Chan¬ 
dra Shekhar, who has 
been immortalised for 
posterity only too often, 
sitting on a deer-skin 
rug. 

You may well argue 
that that shouldn't be 
any skin off Maneka's 

Maneka Gandhi: dear me! 


perfect teeth. But those 
who know Maneka 
know better. And 
according to them, 
Shekhar may well find 
his rug whisked out from 
under him one of these 
days. 

And replaced by a 
synthetic carpet, no 
doubt. 



i Pros and 

a CONS 

.. mumm }{iseom- 
vv plaints arc 

quite standard: nobody 
in the country respects 
sporlspersons; the Ben¬ 
gal government didn’t 
even send him a congi a- 
tulatory letter after he 
won the world amateur 
billiards title; and much 
more in the same vein. 

But Manoj Kothari 
isn’t going to waste more 



Manoi Kothari: in search of 
V a sponsor 


time than strictly ncces- 
sary in rucing his lot. 

% Instead, the champion 
^ has decided to give his 
4 sporting career a new 
*:? turn by turning profes- 
sional. 

All that he needs is a 
sponsor, before he be- 
comes a regular on the 
i international billiards 
i circuit, e 
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And His Passion 
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■■ivcryoiie had Kamr % 

Bcdi down as the man most i 
adept at loving and leaving | 

’em (Protima, Parveen and ^ 

Susan will vouch for this). 

Everyone but Sonu Walia. 

For sexy Sonu acts as if 
Kabir’s walking out on her 
is nothing short of a 
national calamity. All 
queries about the fate of 
her “beautiful relationship” 
arc met with moist eyes and 
a “I'd rather not talk about 
it now” forced out m a 
choked voice. 

But surely Walia should 
have seen it coming. For, if 
Bed! could dump the Kabir 

original (Babi) he was 
hardly likely to remain 

faithful to a pale imitation. “i^nf 

exciti 

there 

S other 

he hasn’t proved her son Ji 
worth as an actress. But Dyeii 

when has that ever 
mattered when it comes to Thi 

making the gossip back 

columns? And the Kapoor flowe 

bed, Karisma. the latest with t 

entrant to the film world, drives 

has managed to feature in Must; 

them with effortless ease. in sor 

The latest is that Karisma to co( 
has—god, what will they away 

Karisma: old enough for long drives 



Kabir and Sonu: the affair Is < 

come up with next?—a boy 
friend. And if that’s not 
exciting enough news, 
there’s more. He’s none 
other than Nusli Wadia’s 
son Jeh, heir to Bombay 
Dyeing. 

Their friendship goes 
back to school, but it has 
flowered only recently, 
with the duo going on long 
drives in Jeh’s black 
Mustang and then parking 
in some dark suburban lane 
to cootchie-koo the hours 
away. 



Wonder what mama 
Babita has to say to this? 
After all, isn’t her Lolo 
baby’s career the most 
important thing at this 
time? 


w hile Muzaffar Ali’s 

professional career seems 
to be on hold, with the 
shooting of Zooni 
progressing in slow motion, 
there’s plenty happening in 
his private life. 

Ali and second wife 
Subhashini have split, with 
the Umrao Jaan director 
marrying an architect, 
Meera, who’s just a little 
older than his eldest son. 

Apparently, the 
estrangement with 
Subhashini, now a member 
of Parliament, began 
around the time she began 
getting involved with 
politics. This meant 
spending more and more 
time in Lucknow, while Ali 
remained in film land. 

The inevitable 
happened. Muzaffar found 
a new love and conducted a 
nikaah with her. Only he 
ommitted to divorce 
Subhashini before that and 
she is reportedly livid with 
him for treating her in this 
cavaliar manner. 

But that doesn’t make 
much difference to Ali, 
who claims that with Meera 
he’s found a new reason to 


oorSonam. Despite 
her best efforts to cut down 
husband-to-be Rajiv Rai’s 
expenditure on his shooting 
stint in Nairobi (she left her 
make-up man behind for 
one), his expenses continue 
to sky-rocket. 

Of course, that has a lot 
to do with free loaders like 




Dimple Kapadia, who 
landed up in Nairobi to 
enjoy a free holiday in 
darling Sunny’s arms. 

With Rajiv Rai picking 
up all the tabs, of course. 

erhaps, the extremely 
large drunk has decided to 
settle into happy 
domesticity, after all. For, 
the second Mrs Vinod 
Khanna is in the family 
way. 

While Kavita is very 
excited at the prospective 
birth, for Khanna the event 
has an air of deja vue about 
it: he’s had two sons by first 
wife Geetanjali, 
remember. 

But never mind that: 
here’s good luck to him, 
anyway. • 
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Profound and simple 

R. K. Narayan*s latest novel is both at once 


T he maestro returns. Rasipuram 
Krishnaswamy Narayan, better 
known as R.K. Narayan. has 
produced his 14th novel on the fict- 
ilioussouth Indian town called Malgu- 
di, continuing to enchant readers with 
his inimitably charming style and de¬ 
piction of quaint Malgudi characters. 
The World Of Nagaraj, originally pub¬ 
lished earlier this year by Heinemann 
of London, is now available in an Indi¬ 
an edition. 

Narayan, who celebrated his 84th 
birthday last month, is the only one of 
1 our senior triumvirate of Indian- 
I English novelists (the other two being 
! Mulk Raj Anand and Raja Rao) who 
i continues to write fiction prolifically in 
I his advanced years. Unlike many 
I others who persist in churning out 
I volumes despite declining inspiraton, 

' his unique literary touch remains un- 
I affected by age. Also unlike many 
i others, including some much younger 
i authors, he continues to live in India, 

I showing no desire to settle down 
j where the grass is greener. And, cer- 
i tainly unlike many lesser Indian wri- 
I ters in English, he completely desists 
I from either exoticising India to attract 
! Western customers or simplifying In- 
: dia for their benefit. Yet, he retains a 
; wide readership outside; some even 
I say that his non-Indian audience is 
! larger. 

i How does he do it? Simple, rhai's 
! the keyword. His novels arc the 
i apotheosis of simplicity. There's none 
I of the convoluted complexities as in 
! the works of so many serious ‘intellec- 
i tuals\ nor the superficial structural 
: razzle-dazzle that typifies much fiction 
i nowadays, which leaves us breathless 
j just trying to remember who is wlio 
: and catch up with who has done what. 

1 But it is difficult to be simple, 
j Narayan’s apparent transparence dis- 
I guises a very sophisticated craftsman 
I and elegant stylist. 

This novel, for instance, is about 
I Nagaraj, an ordinary man attempting 
: to grapple with the unpredictability of 
I life—a consistent theme in ail of 
i Narayan's stories. When you come to 
I think about it, hardly anything hap- 
I pens in the novel, apart from the mis¬ 
haps and mysteries accompanying the 
arrival of Nagaraj*s beloved nephew. 
But the master story-teller weaves a 
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magic spell, so hypnotic that one 
scarcely notices the fineness of the 
threads in his web. His method is intri¬ 
cately digressive, containing stories 
within stories (in our hallowed epic- 
tradition) in an accumulative flash¬ 
back and flash-forward technique that 
is stunning when one pauses to reflect 
on it. 

What Narayan might be suggesting 
is that a mere story' is not the point of 
fiction; people and emotions arc 
what’s impoitant. The characterisa¬ 
tion of Nagaraj is simply a gem. Like 



most of Narayan’s heroes (and like 
most of us) he has dreams which fail to 
materialise: “Life is getting more and 
more complex,” he cogitates. “All 
that I seek is freedom, peace of qiinil 
and scope to write my book' (he 
wants to write the definitive book on 
the sage Narada). 

The entire novel revolves around 
his thoughtLi- Nagaraj thinks ail the 
lime, rarely speak. thoughts and 
never acts. He is the archetypal proc¬ 
rastinator; when his brother likens 
him to a cow chewing his cud, there 
could not be a belter analogy. He sits 
on the pyo/(raised platform) outside 
his house surveying the world slipping 
by and recognises his own incffectual- 
ness: “Everyone is in a hurry and pas¬ 
sing on. I am stationary tike a miles¬ 
tone... Why can’t I also pass instead of 
being a milestone? People take advan¬ 
tage of my milestone nature.” Of 
course, he never does anything to re¬ 
verse the process. 


The tragedy of Nagaraj's life is 
made into a sympathetic comedy by 
Narayan, with (he kind ol genial 
humour for which he is famous. His 
tenderness towards all humans, his 
understated irony on their foibles, his 
acute sense of the past and present 
jostling each other in India, get in¬ 
flected in the other characters he 
draws. So we find Nagaraj's friend 
Coomai running a shop called the 
Boeing Sari Centre; his mother con¬ 
stantly picking fault with his wife 
(even for being childless); the anony- 
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mous Talkative Man staging a com¬ 
eback from Naray>»n's previous Mal¬ 
gudi novel; and vhe man who stands 
on his head tor 72 hours without food, 
wanting to get into the Guinness 
Book, They and many others come 
and go, representing the simul¬ 
taneously fleeting yet eternal nature of 
smalltown India. • I 
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TTio Wortd Of Nagano 
by R.K Narayan. 
Published by Indian 
Thought Publicallons. 
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THE MOSSA 


Few books on intelligence can have 
caused as much of an uproar as By 
Way Of Deception, the memoirs of 
Victor Ostrovsky, a former a^ent of 
Mossad, the Israeli secret service. 

The Israelis have tried their hardest 
to get the book banned and there has 
been a worldwide uproar overman}’ of 
the book's allegations. One charge that 
has escaped notice in the Western up¬ 
roar is Ostrovsky's allegation that Mos- 
sad trained Sri Lankan troops, Tamil 
Tigers and Indian securitv forces—all 
at the same time! 

In this extract, he tells the story. 


A fter several months in re¬ 
search, I was transferred 
to what was to me the 
most exciting department 
in the building, Kaisarut, 
or liaison. I was in the section called 
Dardasim, or “Smerfs,” which hand¬ 
led the Far East and Africa. I worked 
under Amy Yaar. 

It was like a train station, sort of a 
mini foreign office to countries Israel 
has no formal ties with. Ex-generals 
and various former security people 
would be sauntering in and out all the 
time, wearing visitors* tags and using 
their former Mossad contacts to 


How the Israelis 
trained the Tamils, 
Sri Lankans and 
Indians—at the 
same time 


arrange deals for their private com- i 
panics—usually selling arms. Because 
these “consultants’* couldn’t go to cer¬ 
tain countries as Israelis, liaison would 
facilitate the sales by providing false 
passports and other items for them. 

It wasn’t right, but nobody would 
ever say anything, I:veryone felt that 
one day he’d be a has-been, too, and 
likely doing the same thing. 

Amy told me that if I received any 
unusual requests, I was not to ask 
why, but simply to bring such things to 
his attention. One day a man came in 
and asked me to have a contract 
signed that had to be approved by the 
Prime Minister. The contract was for 
the aale of between 20 and 30 U.S. 
made Skyhawk fighters to Indonesia, 
something that contravened Israel’s 
armament agreement with the United 
States. They were not supposed to 


resell such armaments without U.S. 
approval. 

“Okay,” 1 said, “if you don’t mind 
coming tomorrow, or leaving me your 
phone number. I’ll call you once it’s 
taken care of.” 

“No, I’ll wait,” he said. 

During my trip to lAI, 1 had seen 
about 30 of these Skyhawk fighter jets 
sitting on runway completely wrapped 
in bright yellow plastic, and ready for 
shipping. When we asked about it, 
they just said they were for shipment 
overseas, but they wouldn’t tell us 
where they were going. I was quite 
sure there was no way the Americans 
would approve of the sale of these 
planes to Indonesia. It would change 
the balance of power in the area. But 
it wasn't up to me. So when he said 
he’d wait for Prime Minister Peres’s 
approval, I opened my drawer, looked 
in, and said, “Shimon, Shimon.” I 
turned to him and said, “Sorry, Mr. 
Peres is not here right now.” 

The guy got really mad and told me 
to go see Amy. 1 hadn’t even bothered 
asking who he was. When 1 told Amy 
about it, he got quite excited. “Where 
is he? Where is he?” 

“Out in the hall.” 

“Well, send him in with the con¬ 
tract,” said Amy. 
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About 20 minutes later the man left 
Vaar’s office and walked by mine. 
Holding the contract under his chin 
lor me to see, and grinning from ear to 
car, he said, “Apparently Mr. Pores 
was in, after all." 

Peres, in reality, was probablv in 
Jerusalem, and would certainly have 
known nothing about his signature 
being put on these documents. The 
paper involved was known as an “ass- 
cover”, for internal use only, just to 
show the shipper or whoever else was 
involved that they were covered finan- 
lally because the Prime Minister had 
approved the deal. 

Officially, of course, Mossad em¬ 
ployees work for the Prime Minister’s 
Office. The PM would be aware of 
money transactions, but he often did 
not know about actual deals. And 
many times that was fine with him. It 
was sometimes better not to know. If 
he knew, he’d have to make decisions. 
This way, if, say, the Americans found 
out, he could say he didn’t know and it 
would be what the Americans call a 
"plausible deniability.” 

T he Asia Building, owned by weal¬ 
thy Israeli industrialist Saul Eisen- 
berg, was right next to headquarters, 
^ccause of Eisenberg’s connections to 
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the Far East, he was the Mossad’s 
tie-in with China. He and his people 
were doing considerable armament 
dealing with various places. Many of 
the sales were of leftover equipment, 
Russian-made material captured from 
the Egyptians and Syrians during the 
wars. When Israel ran out of Russian- 
built AK-47s to sell, it began manufac¬ 
turing its own—a cross between the 
AK-47 assault rifle and the American 
M-16, called the Galil. It was sold all 
over the world. 

It was like working in a department 
store servicing all these private consul¬ 
tants. They were supposed to be tools 
used by us, but the tools got out of 
hand. They had more experience than 
any of us, so that in r.icl they were 
using us. 

One of my assignments, in mid-July 
1984, was to escort a group of Indian 
nuclear scientists who were worried 
about the threat of the Islamic bomb 
(Pakistan’s bomb) and had come or a 
seciet mission to Israel to meet with 
Israeli nuclear experts and exchange 
information. As it turned out, the 
Israelis were happy to accept informa¬ 
tion from the Indians, but reluctant to 
return the favour. 

The day after they left, I was pick¬ 
ing up my regular paperwork when 


Amy called me into the office for two 
assignments. The first was to help get 
the gear and staff for a group of 
Israelis going to South Africa to help 
train that country’s secret-police units. 
After that, I was to go to an African 
embassy and pick up a man who was 
supposed to fly back to his home coun¬ 
try. He was to be taken to his home in 
Herzlia Pituah, then driven to the air¬ 
port and ushered through security. 

“Til meet you at the airport,” Amy 
said, “because wc have a group of 
people coming from Sn 1 anka to train 
here." 

Amy was waiting for the Sri Lank¬ 
ans' night trom l.ondon when I joined 
him. “When these guys arrive," he 
said, ‘don't make a lace. Don’t do 
anything." 

“What do you mean?" T asked. 

“Well, these guys are monkeylike. 
They come from a place that's not 
developed. They're not long out of the 
trees. So don't expect much." 

Amy and I escorted the nine Sn 
Lankans through a back door of the 
airport into an air-conditioned van. 
These were the first arrivals from a 
group that would finally total nearly 
50. They would then be divided into 
three smaller groups: 

• An anti-terror group training at the 
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mililary base near Pelha likvah, cal¬ 
led Klar Sirkin, learning how to <»\er- 
take hijacked buses and airplanes, or 
deal with hijackers in a buiUling. how 
to ilescend Irom helicopters on a lope. 
and other anti-lerrorist tactics. And, 
of course, they would be IniMiig I !/is 
and other Israeli-made equipment, in¬ 
cluding bulletproof vest'-, special gre¬ 
nades, and more. 

• A purchasing team, in Israel to buy 
weapons on a larger scale. I hey 
bought seven oi eight large PI boats, 
for example, called Devora, which 
they would use mainly to patrol their 
northern shores against Tamils. 

•A group ot high-tanking officers who 
wanted to purchase latlar and other 
naval equipment it) ccuinter the Tamils 
who were still getting through from 
India and mining Sri Lankan waters. 

I was to squire Penny, President 
Jayawardene’s daughter-in-law, 
around to the usual tourist spots for 
two days, and then she would be 
looked after by stmieone else lixmi the 
office. Penny was a pleasant w'oman. 
physically an Indian version of Cora- 
zon Aquino. She was a Buddhist be¬ 
cause her husband was, but she was 
somehow still a Christian, so she 
wanted to see all the ( hrislian holy 
places. On the second day, I took her 
to Vered Haglil, or the Rose of 
Galilee, a horse-ranch-restaurant on 
the mountain with a mce view and 
good fo(Hl. We had an account there. 

Next I was assigned to the high- 
ranking officers who weie looking for 
radar equipment. I was told to take 
them to a manufacturer in Ashdod 
named Alta that could do the work. 
But when he saw then vpecilicalions. 
the Alta representative said. They're 
just going through the motions, 
they're not going to buy our radar." 
“Why?" I said. 

“These specs were not written by 
these monkeys," the man said. “ I hey 
were written by a Biitish radar manu¬ 
facturer called Deea. so these guys 
already know what they’re going to 
buy. Give (hem a hanana and send 
them home. You’re wasting your 
time." 

“Okay, but how about a brochure 
or something to make them happy?" 

This conversation was going on in 
Hebrew while we all sat log '(her eat¬ 
ing cookies, and drinking tea and cof¬ 
fee. The Alta rep said he didn’t mind 
giving them a lecture to make it look 
as if they iveren't being biushed off, 
j “but if we're going to do that, let’s 
have some fun ". 


W'lih that, he went into another 
office for a set ot big transparencies of 
a large Naeuiim-cleaner system that i.s 
used to (.lean harbours after oil spills. 
Me had a scries ot colourful schematic 
drawings. Lverything was written in 
Ilcbiew. but he lectured in English on 
this “high capability radar equip¬ 
ment". I found it difficult not to laugh 
He laid it on so thick, claiming this 
radar could locate a guy swimming in 
the water and practically tell his shoe 
size, his name and address, and his 
blood type. When he’d linishcd, the 
Sri Lankans thanked him, said they 
were surprised at this technological 
advancement, but that it wouldn’t fit 
their ships. Well, we knew about their 
ships. We built them! 

After dropping me off at the hotel, I 
told Arny the Sri Lankans weren’t 
buying the radar. “Yes, we knew 
that," he replied 

Amy then told me to go to Kfar 
Sirkm where the Sri Lankan special- 
foices group was Irainmg, get them 
whatevei they needed, then lake them 
into Tel A\iv tor the evening. But he 
cautioned me to make sure it was all 
coordinated with Yosy, who had just 
been transferied to the same depait- 
ment that week. 

Y osy was also looking after a gioiip 
being trained by the Israelis. But 
they weren't supposed to meet my 
people rhey were Tamils, hitter ene¬ 
mies of my Sinhalese group. Tamils, 
who are<mostly Hindu, argue that 
since Sri Lanka won independence 
from Great Britain in 1948 (as 
Gey Ion), they have been discriminated 
against by the island's predominantly 
Buddhist Sinhalese majorily. Of the 
16 million or so Sri Lankans, about 74 
per cent are Sinhalese, and just 20 per 
cent are ramil, largely centered in the 
northern section of the country. 
Around 1983, a group of Tamil guer¬ 
rilla factions, collectively known as the 
Tamil Tigers, began an armed strug¬ 
gle to create a Tamil homeland in the 
north called Eielam —an ongoing bat¬ 
tle that has claimed thousands of lives 
on both sides. 

Sympathy for the Tamils runs high 
in the southern Indian stale of Tamil 
Nadu, where 40 million Tamils live. 
Many Sri Lankan Tamils, escaping the 
bloodshed, have sought refuge there, 
and the Sri Lankan government has 
accused Indian officials of arming and 
training the Tamils. They should be 
accusing the Mossad. 

The Tamils were training at the 



“Technically we worked 
for Prime Minister Peres (seen 
here with Itzhak Shamir) 
but he usually did not know 
the details ” 


commando naval base, leaining 
penetration techniques, mining land¬ 
ings, communications, and how to 
sabotage ships similar to the Devora. 
'I’here were about 28 men m each 
group, so It was decided that Yosy 
should take the Tamils to Haifa that 
night while I took the .Sinhalese to Tel 
Aviv, thus avoiding any chance en¬ 
counters. 

The real problem started about two 
weeks into the courses, when both the 
Tamils and Sinhalese -unknown to 
each other, of course- were training 
at Kfar Sirkin. It is a fairly large base, 
but even so, on one occasion the two 
groups passed within a few yards of 
each other while they were out jog¬ 
ging. After their basic training routine 
at Kfar Sirkin, the Sinhalese were 
taken to the nava! base to be taught 
essentially how to deal with all the 
techniques the Israelis had just taught 
the Tamils. It was pretty hectic. We 
had to dream up punishments or night 
training exercises just to keep them 
busy, so that both groups wouldn’t be 
in Tel Aviv at the same time. The 
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have jcopaulizcd the political situa¬ 
tion in Israel if these gioiips had met. 
I'm sure Peres wouldn't have slept at 
night it he'd known this was going on. 
But ot course, he didn't know. 

When the three weeks were |iist 
about up and the Sinhalese were pre 
paring to go to Atlit, the top-secret 
naval commando base, Amy told me 
he wouldn't be going with them. The 
Sayret Matcal would take over their 
training. This was the tc^p intelligence 
reconnaissance group, the one that 
carried out the famous Entebbe raid, 
(The naval commandos are the 
equivalent of the American Seals.) 

"Look, we have a problem, " said 
Amy. *‘Wc have a group of 27 SWAT 
learn guys from India coming in.*’ 

"My God,” I said "What is this? 
We've got Sinhalese, 'I’amils, and now 
Indians. Who’s next?” 

The SWAT team was supposed to 
train at the same base where Yosy had 
the Tamils, a tricky and potentially 
volatile situation. And 1 still had my 
regular office work to do, along with 
the daily reports. In the evenings, I 
took the SWAT team to dinner, agai.i 
making sure none of the groups ended 
ap in the same place. Every day I had 
an envelope brought to me with about 
S3(X) in Israeli currency to spend on 
them. 

At the same time, I was meeting 


with a Taiwanese air-force general 
named Key, the representative of 
their intelligence community in Israel. 
He worked out of the Japanese 
embassy, and he wanted to buy 
weapons. 1 was told to show him 
around, but not to sell to him, since 
the 'I'aiwanese would replicate in two 
days anything they bought, and end up 
competing with Israel on the market. I 
took him to the Sultan factory in the 
Galil, where mortars and mortar shells 
were made, he was impressed, but the 
manufacturer told me he couldn't sell 
him anything, anyway: first, because 
he was from I'aiwan, and second, be¬ 
cause everything he had was pre¬ 
ordered. I told him I had no idea we 
were training so hard with mortars. 
He said, "We aren’t, but the Iranians 
arc sure using a lot of them.” That was 
keeping the company in business. 

At one point they made arrange¬ 
ments to bring m a whole group of 
Taiwanese for training. It was a com¬ 
promise of sorts. They had asked the 
Mossad to give them combatants in 
China, but they wouldn’t; instead, 
they tiallied a unit similar to the 
Tie viol, capable of gathering informa¬ 
tion from inanimate objects. 

At this lime, the department also 
had a series of Afdcans coming and 
going and being offered various ser¬ 
vices. I stayed with the department 
two months longer than 1 was sup¬ 
posed to, at Amy’s specific request— 
both a compliment and a useful addi¬ 
tion to my personnel record. 

They used to tell the story of the 
"kerplunk machine” to illustrate some 
of the weird and useless things the 
All leans would spend their money on. 
Someone asked an African leader if he 
had a kerplunk machine. He didn't, so 
they offered to build him one for $25 
million. When a huge arm, ncar'y 

T wo weeks into the 
courses, both the 
Tamils and 

Sinhalese-—unknown to 
each other, of 
course—^were training 
at Kfar Sirkin..jOn one 
occasion the two groups 
passed within a few 
yards of each other 
while they were out 
jogging 



1,0(M) feet long and over 600 feet high, I 
hovering over the water, was com- i 
plcte, its creator went hack to the i 
leader and said he'd need another $5 ’ 
million to finish it. I le. then devised an 
elevator apparatus under the arm that 
held a huge stainkss steel ball more 
than 60 feet in diameter. All the lead¬ 
er's subjects and visiting dignitaries 
from other African countries gathered 
at the liver bank on "launch” day to 
see the wonderful machine in action. 
When It was turned on, the elevator 
moved slowJy along to the end of the 
arm, it opened, and the giant ball fell 
into the water and went "kerplunk.” 

It’s just a |oke, but it’s not so far 
from the truth. 

I never saw so much money changing 
hands so quickly and among so 
many people as during my time with 
Arny. The Mossad regarded all these 
contracts as initial contact with various 
places that someday would bring di¬ 
plomatic lelations, so money was no 
object. And the businessmen, of 
couise, were looking at it fiom a profit 
point of view. 1 hey weie all getting 
their healthy percentages. 

My last assignment with Amy was a 
four-clay trip around Israel with a man 
and a woman from Communist China 
who wanted to buy electronic equip¬ 
ment. 

They were angry at being shown 
equipment of lesser quality than they 
already had. They complained saying, 
"What are they trying to sell us, 
socks?”, which I found really funny, 
because I used to say that if we could 
sell socks lo the Chinese army, we'd 
be economically sound. F^erybody 
would be kmiling. 

But the ('hinese couple were badly 
treated, and that w'as because Amy 
thought they weren’t high-ranking 
enough. He was making foreign- 
affairs decisions by himself, without 
asking anyone. It was astonishing. All 
his life Amy woiked for government 
at a government salary, yet he lived on 
this acreage north of Tel Aviv in a 
huge villa with a small forest of his 
own. We’d stop there sometimes for a 
drink when we were working on the 
weekends and thdre were always 
businessmen wandering around the 
lawns, and a barbecue going. I once 
said to him, "How can you manage all 
this?” and he said, "You work hard, 
you save, and you can manage.” 
Yeah, sure.® 

By Way of Deception -(he Making And Unmaking OtA 
Mossad Officer by Victor Ostrovsky an<l Clair Hoy. 
Published by St. Martin's Press. New York. 
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V gangadhar 


The Indian Ex-pressman 


Even his detractors will miss Arim Shourie 


Arun Shourie never 
legardcd himself as a 
journalist. In fact, he 
tended to look down 
on journalism, parti¬ 
cularly the Indian 
variety. He was a 
pamphleteer to many, a social refor¬ 
mer to himself. 

Shourie started off being anti-Indira 
Gandhi and anti-Lmergency. He and 
his boss never forgave Indira Gandhi 
for suspending the democratic pro¬ 
cess, albeit for a brief period. Like 
many others, Shourie and Goenka be¬ 
lieved that once Congress and Indira 
Gandhi were ousted from power, all 
our problems would be solved. It did 
not work out that way. They propped 
up the ailing Jayaprakash Narayan 
and his sidekicks at the penthouse 
suite of the Express Towers, gave 
them the five-star treatment while 
working on something called Total 
Revolution. Nothing really came off 
it. 


sShourie changed sides as frequently 
as any politician. He praised Rajiv 
Gandhi to the skies and then turned 
against him with a vengeance. The 
same was the case with Vishwanath 
Pratap Singh. For some time, Singh 
was the saviour of the nation, a sym¬ 
bol of our hope and value-based poli¬ 
tics. The political ploy over the 
announcement of the Mandal Com¬ 
mission recommendations changed all 
that and Singh became Enemy Num¬ 
ber One. 

The former Express editor never 
liked Chandra Shekhar or Devi Lai. 
He would have dearly loved to see Lai 
Krishna Advani assume the Prime 
Minister’s guf// and, perhaps, the Scin- 
dia Maharani, the home minister! For¬ 
tunately, this is not likely to happen. 

Shourie's sympathies are clear. 
They are for the middle, upper middle 
class and for a Hindu India. Towards 
the end of his career with the Indian 
Express, the dislike against the minor¬ 
ities was showing clearly. 


There are still some mysteries 
around this fascinating personality. 
Why did the Express and Shourie turn 
against Rajiv? Was it because the Ra¬ 
jiv government failed to punish' Dhir- 
ubhai Ambani? Why did Sethji delay 
taking action against Shourie? After 
all, the controversial article, "Arrey 
hhai, masjid hai hi kahaan?" which 
was withheld from the Express, did 
not say anything new. In fact, it was 
less offensive than the one published 
on Devi Lai, which contained all those 
choice Hindi abuses. Some say, 
Goenka was influenced by the youn¬ 
ger members of the family to rein in 
Shourie. According to others, the like¬ 
ly emergence of Devi Lai, Chandra 
Shekhar or Rajiv Gandhi would have 
made things difficult for the Express, 
had Shourie remained the 
editor. Shourie who refused to talk 
to the Indian press, did give an inter¬ 
view to Radio France International. 
He said he did not know the reasons 
behind his sack. It could have been 




Shourie changed sides as frequently as any politician. He praised 
Rajiv Gandhi to the skies and then turned against him with a 
vengeance. The same was the case with V.R Singh 
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family quarrels or pressure from the 
government. The Indian Express man¬ 
agement may have taken objection to 
his exposing the hypocrisy of V.P. 
Singh, who met the BJP leaders con¬ 
stantly in 1989 and hid this fact from 
the public, ’n his typically arrogant 
manner he declared Rajiv Gandhi to 
he “illiterate" and accused V.P. Singh 
of playing Hindu against Muslim. 

One may never agree with A run 
Shouric but even his detractors would 
miss him. His departure from the Ex¬ 
press yet again confirms that it is not 
the government which imposes restric¬ 
tions on press freedom, but the news¬ 
paper managements. 

Misleading report 

How did the Indian press, by and 
large, react to the recent happenings 
at Ayodhya? A symposium organised 
by the Bombay Union of Journalists 
felt that the media asked the ‘light’ 
questions on the Ram temple issue 
and handed out bouquets to the 
media. 

Yet, there weic quo it a few disturb¬ 
ing trends. Fhe national newspapers, 
which are supposed to be objective 
and propagate secularism, erred on a 
number of occasions. I'he Indian Ex- 
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press and 7'he Times of India carried 
highly coloured reports. The 'Times 
headline mentioned pitched battles 
but the copy contained no mention of 
these. 

Covering a provocative speech of 
the Shiv Sena boss Bal Thqckeray on 
the Ram Janmabhoomi, the Times 
used the headline, “Demolish Mos¬ 
que: Thackeray". A bit irresponsible, 
I felt. What is disturbing is the obvious 
sympathy and admiration for the kar 
sevaks from the accompanying scribes. 
The bias may not come through in .so 
many words, but the tone of the re¬ 
ports clearly suggests a leaning to¬ 
wards the proponents of Hindutva. 
Tho.se who are killed while trying to 
destroy a place of worship are referred 
t<^ as martyrs. It's all a bit sad. 

Vishwanath Sachdev, resident edi¬ 
tor of Navbharat Times, Bombay, 
checked with his paper what the prop¬ 
osed headline was for the lead story 
from Ayodhya, filed by his man on the 
spot. “VHP’s Dreams Come True", 
he was informed. Sachdev had the 
story killed. Not because he did not 
believe his correspondent, but be¬ 
cause journali.sm had a larger respon¬ 
sibility to the cause of communal har¬ 
mony. Journalism could do with some 
more Sachdevs! 



Some national newspapers have 
been biased on the Ram 
Janmabhoomi/Babri Masjid issue. 

The tone of the reports clearly 
suggests a leaning towards the 
proponents of Hindutva. Those who 
were killed on 30 October are referred 
to as martyrs. It*s all a bit sad 


We are still a nation in a flux and [ 
journalists should realise that even 
educated people tend to be com¬ 
munally aroused on reading inflamma¬ 
tory reports on sensitive issues. I cer¬ 
tainly agree with the anguish felt by 
Jyoti Punwani of the Independent. 
According to her, the events of 
October, only confirmed that India is 
a Hindu slate. Why ? Because only 11 
people died when tens of thousands 
broke the law at Ayodhya? She points 
out that 11 persons died within 30 
minutes in February 1989, when bare¬ 
ly 1,5(K) Muslims took out a morcha in 
Bombay. Between 60 to 200 died in 
Srinagar in January when 20.(Kj0 Mus¬ 
lims, including women and children, 
defied curfew to protest against indis- 
criminating raids and house U) house 
searches. May not be the right kind of 
logic, but the bitter truth cannot be 
evaded. 

While appealing for the “Healing 
Touch", the Indian Express editorial 
mentioned “Greek tragedy”, “Catch- 
22" situation, “Russian roulette” and 
a “Micawberish hoping for the best". 
Only the “Gang of Four" was missing! 

The sanest voice was that of the 
Economic Times. “Meanwhile, the 
business of righting historical wrongs 
has clearly gone too far. Phis c<iuntry 
has had a strife-torn history and been 
subjected to waves of invasion and 
conquest. If the Hindus want to de¬ 
molish mosques which were built on 
temple sites, should Buddhists ask for 
the rebuilding of Naianda university 
which the Hindus destroyed? History 
relates to what had happened. Should 
we let that determine the future in a 
destructive manner? 

“The most dangerous development 
of them all is the majority commun¬ 
ity’s adoption of a minority complex, 
the feeling that Hindus are second 
class citizens in their own country. 
This is arrant nonsense. By any econo- i 
mic, educational or social yardstick, 
the Hindus are better off than Mus¬ 
lims. No opportunities are denied to 
anyone on account of his being a Hin¬ 
du. If anything, the complaint has 
been that there is not enough repre¬ 
sentation for Muslims in the execu¬ 
tive, judiciary and police. In short, no 
one can claim with any degree of cre¬ 
dibility that the' seats of power— 
political, financial, or any other—are 
held by minorities which then seek to 
deny these to the majority 
community." • 
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SUNDAY SPORTS 


Tough tackling 

The I FA takes steps to impose discipline on the field 


V iolence on the field always 
increases in inverse prop¬ 
ortion to the standard of 
play. ITiis is a Calcutta 
Maidan truism, never 
more evident than in the season which 
has just concluded. And its effects are 
still continuing—both on the football 
field and the game’s administrative 
front. 

The three leading clubs of Calcutta, 
which were at one time considered 
invincible, are faring so poorly that 
defeat no longer rankles their die-hard 
supporters. Even as recently as in the 
DCM tournament, all three tasted 


everything to ensure that the game is 
played in the best spirit. Amateurs, 
after all, are supposed to play for the 
fun of playing." 

But that is not how Mohun Bagan, 
East Bengal and Mohammedan Sport¬ 
ing view the situation. 'Ihcir players 
and officials have been involved in 
ungentlemanly conduct on and off the 
field—leading to disciplinary mea¬ 
sures being taken against some of 
them. 

In a fracas during a Mohun Bagan- 
East Bengal match, several players 
were involved in a free-for-all. Some 
of them were fined and others sus¬ 








Trouble during the match between Mohammedan Sporting and East Bengal 


defeat to relatively weaker sides in the 
initial rounds of the competition. 

But more important, all the three 
outfits have faced an unprecedented 
spate of disciplinary measures taken 
by the parent body in the state, the 
Indian Football Association (IFA). 
“There are several reasons for this,” 
says Justice Ajit Sengupta, president 
of the IFA. “Maybe, the money that is 
being paid to the footballers—albeit as 
conveyance and other allowances—is 
going to their heads. Maybe, the urge 
to win trophies at all costs is.another. 
But we, as the controlling body in the 
state, just can’t sit and watch indisci¬ 
pline mounting on the field. After all, 
as far as we are concerned, football is 
an amateur sport here and we must do 


pended. It is a different matter that 
they were all let off before the stipu¬ 
lated period, after most of them paid 
their fines. 

But the latest imbroglio threatens to 
disrupt the entire functioning of the 
game here. It all started with the 
walkout of the Mohammedan Sport¬ 
ing team during the IFA Shield final 
match against East Bengal. Claiming 
that the only goal of the match till 
then, scored by Kuijit Singh, was from 
an off-side position, the players 
stomped off the field at the bidding of 
some of the club officials. They did so 
after threatening and jostling with 
both the referee of the match and one 
of the linesmen. 

The IFA took prompt action. The 


association suspended the club from 
taking part in any tournament till 31 
December this year. It also issued 
show-cause notices to some players 
who had misbehaved with the super¬ 
visors of the game on the field. Going 
by precedent, it was a foregone con¬ 
clusion that the players would be fined 
and suspended and, if they expressed 
sincere regret, they would perhaps be 
let off without actually being sus¬ 
pended. 

But Mohammedan Sporting, after 
an initial plea for clemency, decided to 
go to court on the issue of suspension. 
As the matter became sub judice, the 
IFA could take no further action. In 
the meantime, the DCM authorities 
were eager to get Mohammedan 
Sporting to play in the tournament. 

The club won a victory in court and 
immediately proceeded to Delhi and 
played their first match. Not only did 
they lose, they have also landed them¬ 
selves in another controversy, the 
effects of which are likely to be 
far-reaching. 

The IFA rules clearly state that any 
affiliated club wishing to take part in a 
competition outside the state would 
have to take w'ritten and prior permis¬ 
sion from the association. Mohamme¬ 
dan Sporting, busy with the court case 
and then jubilant over the verdict, 
ignored this basic requirement. 

The IFA played its cards well. It 
convened a meeting immediately on 
receipt of the court verdict to discuss 
disciplinary measures. But Moham¬ 
medan Sporting officials stated that 
they did not receive the„ letter. 
“Though we know they had "Justice 
Sengupta said. “But we preferred to 
give them another chance, so that we 
are not accused of acting in haste.” 

The IFA president was clear about 
the IFA’s objective. “We are not here 
to punish people or institutions. But 
we do have to maintain discipline' 
because, otherwise, we cannot super¬ 
vise the game properly. 

B y not taking permission from the 
IFA, Mohammedan Sporting 
have queered their own pitch. This 
amounts to gross indiscipline and one 
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offence to 
Kalimuddin 
Shams* reported 
assertion that the 
association was 
out to get 
Mohammedan 
Sporting because 
it was communai 


' that will be difficult to explain away in 
: any court of law. Not only is the act 
punishable by the IFA, the situation 
will get worse when the All India 
Football Federation (AIFF) is 
apprised of the matter. 

. Privately, some IFA officials admit¬ 
ted that the club could be banned from 
taking part in any tournament for a 
, year or so. This will be an unfortunate 
blow to a club poised to celebrate its 
centenary through several competi- 
! tions and seminars. 

I Of course, one such seminar took 
an ugly turn when the Mohammedan 
! Sporting Centenary Celebration Com- 
1 mittee chief, Kalimuddin Snams, ac¬ 
cused the IFA of being blatantly 
, communal and working against the 
i club at every opportunity. While some 
I invitees to the seminar walked out in 
i protest as the former deputy speaker 
j of the West Bengal Assembly laun¬ 
ched his diatribe, almost everyone else 
I condemned the statement made by 
I Shams,at a seminar osteiLsibly con- 
1 vened to further communal harmony 
■ through sport. Several officials of 
i Mohammedan Sporting Club also 
I criticised the attitude and the utter¬ 


ances of the club official. 

The IFA has decided to take action 
against Kalimuddin Shams, who is a 
vice-president of the club. At a gov¬ 
erning body meeting, the IFA decided 
to issue a show-cause notice to the 
club official, for saying that the asso¬ 
ciation was The illegitimate child of 
the BJP and the Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad". Simultaneously, the club 
will also be asked why it had taken no 
action against its office-bearer and 
member for this objectionable re¬ 
mark. 


But all of this is having a demoralis¬ 
ing effect on the club. Mohammedan 
Sporting, which has made notable 
contribution to sport in West Bengal 
and the country, is now faced with a 
suspension that could ruin the fruition 
of a hundred years of dedicated ser¬ 
vice to sport in general and football in 
particular. It would indeed be a cruel 
irony if the club found itself out of 
action at a time when it was about to 
celebrate a 100 years in sporting 
activity. • 

Arilh Sen/Cahutia 


Take your pick from the 
finest range of 



OVEN CUM GRiLLERS 

Have a look at the latest range of Racold 
oven-cum-grillers. Each of them is 
perfected to give excellent service for 
long years. They are so sleek. 

Easy to operate and clean. 

Bake or grill on Racold oven- 
griller. It is fast and most 
convenient, without fuss. 

You have BOG, Super-Chef 
and the Mini OTG to choose 
from. Take your pick today. 



JAKiNG OVEN-CUM-GRILLER 

Fully automatic with insulation on all sides 
lOOOW at the top and 750W elements at the 
bottom 3-Heat 4-position switch and 
thermostat Ad|ustable temp . 50® to 300®C 


These oven-grtUers can 
else keep food warm. 

RACOLD APPLIANCES LIMITED 

Heatt Office BombaV'Pune Road. Pimpri, Pune 411 018 
Bombay . 17.1st Pasta Lane. Colaba, Bombay 400 006 
New Delhi ‘Vandhna", 11, Tolstoy Marg, 

New Delhi 110 OOl 



SUPER CHEF 

Brass frame inside. 
Digital display timer, 
push switches with LED 
display; 2-Shedthed 
tubular heaters 1250W 
each and thermostat. 


MINI-OVEN 
TOASTER-QRILLER 

Drop-down front door. 
Stainless steel frame, 

2-sheathed tubular 
heating elements 600W 
each and thermostat. 


UTILITY ROUND 
BAKING OVEN 

Automatic oven with 
bright aluminium body 
with cake pans and 
moulds. 

Temp : lOOoC to 2000C 
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country today. 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 


Loss of Eden 

■ The Mandela fevci, 
which gripped Calcutta a 
few weeks ago, has left be¬ 
hind a casu dty in its wake. 
The Eden Gardens was the 



best venue the state gov¬ 
ernment could offer Dr 
Nelson Mandela to speak 
to the people of Calcutta. 
The Cricket Association of 
Bengal (CAB) does not 
usually let out the field for 
non-crickctiiig purposes, but 
to keep the government 
smiling, the CAB offered 
the ground for the 18 Octo¬ 
ber meeting. And paid a 
big price for it. 

According to n senior 
CAB executive committee 
"member, the grass at the 
Club House end has been 
totally ruined. Four to five 
kgs of nails used for con¬ 
struction have already been 
removed from the ground, 
with possibilities of “God 


knows how many more", 
yet to be discovered. 

Tn fact, the condition was 
so bad that the authorities 
had to consider a change of 
venue, for the Cooch Behar 
Trophy match between 
Bengal and Assam. It will 
come as no surprise then, if 
the CAB’s welcome to a 
foreign dignitary in future 
stops short of an offer of 
the free use of Eden. 

Cure for 
Thalassemia? 

■ Four Indian doctors have 
developed a drug which, 
they claim, can cure thalas¬ 


semia among children. Dr 
Harsh Priyadarshi of Alla¬ 
habad claims that he, 
together with Dr A.K. Sar- 
kar and Dr S. Kumar (both 
scientists at the National 
Physical laboratory. New 
Delhi) and Dr Gajendi a 
Singh (biochemist at the 
Hamdard (\)llege of 
Pharmacy, New Delhi), 
have deveUjpcd an “oial 
chelating drug" which 
could remove the presence 
of excessive iron deposits in 
the tissues of thalassemia 
patients. 

The new drug extracts 
two mgs of iron per day as 
compared to .80 mgs in the 
case of “desfcrol therapy". 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 



Farooq Abdullah 


11.8. Swaminatlian 


MILESTONES 


Moreover, the new drug is 
safe and has no side-effects 
while “desferol therapy" is 
quite expensive and 
painful. 

Rodents at war 

■ East Kcmang, a district 
in Arunachal Pradesh, is 
facing the same problem 
that the residents of Ham- 
lyn town of Brunswick must 
have faced years ago. 
thousands of rats have 
overrun the area damaging 
crops and even attacking 
the grains in slock. Accord¬ 
ing to folklore, this sudden 
rise in the rodent popula¬ 
tion IS a result of the 
flowering of bamboo 
which, the saying goes, is 
an ill omen foretelling 
famine. And if the dcstruc- 
Uon caused by the rats is 
anything to go by, the 
saying couldn’t be closer to 
the truth. 

The residents of east 
Kcmang, however, have 
discovered a novel way of 
tackling the problem. No, 
they haven't found a Pied 
Piper to rid the town of 
rats. Instead they have be¬ 
gun fighting the menace by 
opting for rat-meat. What 
with the shortage of food 
stuffs in the state, this solu¬ 
tion seems to be the best 
one. 


MED: Vlnod Mehra, noted film actor, of heart failure 
on 29 October in Bombay, He was 45. 

DIED: V. Shantaiam, reputed film maker, of a massive 
heart attack on 27 October in Bombay. He was 90, 

DIED: Baaudey iyialHi|Mitra» former minister of Orissa 
and lUjya Sabha member, on 28 October. He was 62. 

DIED: Urmlla PfiadnlSy renowned writer and political 
commentator, following prolonged illness on 29 
October, She was 59. 


DIED: CafHaln Willlamaon A. Sangma, former chief 
minister of Meghalaya, after prolonged illness on 25 
Qctol^r. Hewas72. 


DIED: BaScrlahna VIshnii, atlas Balasaheb 
veteran fteedom filter and founder-editor of tha. 

Deify/ffodiiyrAfln, on 27 October. Fie was 78. i ^ ^ v 




AWARDED: Uatad ItaEir Amlnuddln Oasiir« noted 
d/iri^ddsinj^r, the TansenSamtnan for 1990, m . . 
Bhopal. 

WOW; EpilSb n flil t , the DuratidOip, ddfeatiag v 
MAMitdi'(iiaM}Msdi^raby a3*2ffi8rg^iioa23 
Oetober. •' • - , 

ELECTED: Gurcharan Singh, former national ixicket 
coach, as president of the All India SAI'Coaches . ; 
Welfare Association on.28 October.. . ■ < 

SELECTED: R«yi Shaifbi, es captaihpifllut 
caicltetteamyfnrthe 11^91 seesph. ' 
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BEQINNING tlJ(OVEis46eR BY AMRITLAL 


ARIES (21 Mardi^20 ApHI) 

B ThiswiUnptl^afavpi^l^ewi^^^ * 
romance, llie domestic front wil) not be 
jseacefu!. However, do not lose heart as y^our 
problems will soon tide over. Be careful about 
your health. 

Good dates: 11,15 and 17 
Lucky numbers: 2,4 and 6 
Favourable direcdon: North 

TAURUS (21 Aprii;-20 May) 

Bk 'M Fay attention to business and professional 
^ 8^^ time to go ahead with new 
ventures. Relatives and friends will make this 
nSW week an eventful one. Your health may cause 
concern. 

Gooddates: 13,15 and 16 
Lucky numbers: 3,6 and 9 
Favourable direction; South 

GEMIN I (21 May^20 June) 

|P|pi| This is a week of mixed fortunes. The 

domestic front will be a happy one. However, 
I^Trl an unlucky week for speculations. A love 
A 1 affairraaysuddenlycome to end. Avoid 
i ) disputes with friends and relatives. 

Good dates; 12,14 and 16 
Lucky numbers: 1,3 and 5 
Favourable direction: West 

CANCER (21 Juihw 20 July) 
flHf JS ^ favourable week for romance and 

IIUM matrimony. Do not take risks. A 
IXjH major incident may leave a serious impact on 
you. A proposed journey may be stalled 
mtjLH owing to unavoidable circumstances. 

Good dates: 11,13 and: 15 
Lucky numbers: 5,7 and 8 
Favourable dlrecliOD: East 

LEO (2 1 Jiiiy^2d Auj^t) 

ajna Thiswjlltbo aieivouTajt^week foi^ 

n businessmen. Be cautions abo^ your : / 
Bna acquaintajnces. Sportsmen will win prizes. 
PHflB Friends and relatives wiU contribute to your . 
LtPtJ' • success, A good time for prolesstbnals, 

. Gooddates: 15,16and 17. 

UKj/M 0>meiYeypQ|diiihrgy ,th|s 

I ^ mattpr/to yo«i, Bmugh domestic front 
I Jf i wai j*>ti^^ : . 

..V^-7 '^pjppb&mVvRw.ypursi^^ 

• GdodddteTd^ld'ibSl^ ■ -V* ■ ‘ , ''' 

Luchyiium1iers:2,5and6 . 

Favourable dlrecdMi: West 


LIBRA (2t Septeiiiber«-'20 October) 

H Tbis Will be a hectic week. You will be 

rewarded for your past efforts. However, be 
wary of launching new enterprises as you niav 
encounter financial problems. An unexpected 
visit from a dose relative is forecast. 

Good dates; 12,13 and IS 
Ludiy flumbers: 5» 7 and 9 
Favourable fUreetlon: Nonh-west 

SC0RPlO<21 actober*-20 November) 

§ This is a lucky week for sportsmen, A long 
journey is on the cards. Businessmen should 
not embark an any new ventures this week. 

Be cautious in dealing with your 
superiors. Avoid extravagance. 

Gooddates: 12,14 and 16 
Lucky numbers: 1,4 and 8 
Favourable direction: East 

SAGITTARIUS (21 November--20 December) 

a This will be a good week for you. Your 
financial prospects are bright. But check 
extravagance. The domestic front wilt be 
calm. Matrimonial negotiations may not 
prove fruitful. Take care of your health. 

Good dates: 13,14 and 17 
Lucky numbers: 1,3 and 6 
Favourable directfon: South 

CAPR ICORN (21 December—^20 January) 

This is a lucky week for you. Your financial > 
m prospects are bright. Be patient and tactful 
■ Kfl with your colleagues. Artistes and 

intellectuals will be rewarded. On the 
i ^Har .) domestic front there win be peace. 

Gooddatm: 11,12 and 14 
Lucky munbers: 4,6 and 9 
Favourable tfirectlon; East 

AQUARIUS (21 January—20 Febniaiy) 

Financially, this will not be a good week for 
' ^u. Avoid gambling and speculation. 
Bi^inessmen sdtould not launch new ventures. 
Avoid matrimbnials for the present. You 
might face problems from your near ones« 
Gpodda^t 16 and 17 
Eudtynumbers: 2,5and8 
Fdm^Medl 

/' ''' 

riSClES (21 Fd>nMiry~20 March) 

Artistes will be awarded this week. You will 
. BAVn SWntbrouf^ property ouittets hud insotaikbe ; 
'yUK ' ^ipes. Frieudsaienk^.toin^reyihi/A 
't0ilriiey,maybenitlieolfing.l.mersiliigjbt' ' 

‘ DrioeiEOod tidings. 


Cd^d dales: 14.15 and 16 
Lucky mmbers: l,5atid9 
Favoiirabledirectioii: East 


V- sti^^ARTNi^t.saqo^^ 


^ siiould be ready to 












Koprani 


Does your bald pate make you resemble your father more 

than you’d care to?... You don’t have to. 

Here’s hope! 

► There is a medically proven treatment available which stops hairloss and cures 
baldness 

^ Extensively researched, the treatment has been clinically tested on thousands of people 
all over the world, including India * - unlike other tail-claimed oils 

^ For the only medically proven treatment for ha'^'oss & baldness consult your 
dermatalogist or family physician. 

^ For more information or free literature visit your nearest chemist or Write to 

KOPRAN DERMACARE DIVISION 1076, DR E Moses Road. Worli. Bombay-400 018. 
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_ti|titi*P;’]>a^Mjr 

i noi4^«lM^.it(^ ciD£He)e^ 

; tb« fighlE t0 .c<^tniih» 

< foKcSt^ b<f^ was bngai^d in 
atteibpts to set up jKcret. 
. meetings with the BJP. 

‘ And the nkati deputed to 
conduct hegiMietidAs dnbe> 
half of the ^vemment was 
minister oi state for honie 
affairs. Subodh Kant 
Sahay!: . 

Sabay.,'with some help 
from laved Habib, member 
cd the Babri Masjid At^i^ 
Committee, and Arif Baig. 
BJP member, arranged for . 
a meeting at A.B. Va* 
jp^ee’s residence. Tthe 
BJP leader consented at 
first, but then, cancelled it 
at the last moment. The 
ostensible reason; he was 
scheduled to go on tour. 

Vajpayee asked his staff 
to inform all concerned that 
the meeting was Off. Arif 
(Baig) was among the peo> 
pie who were to be called. 
Only Atal Behan’s staff— 
to whom one Arif was 
much like the odier—called 
Arif Mohammad Khan in^ 
stead,«to inform him that^ 
the meeting had been cam- 
celled. 

Considerably mystified 
by the message, Khan be* 
gan investigating into the. 
matter. And soon stumMed 
on the tradi, which He then 
dibred with some of his 
t^net colfeagues. 
t Keedless to add, tho' 
Raja found himself the. butt 
(rfsmne very trident critic¬ 
ism at the. next. Cabinet 
meeting.’ 

But, of .comtse, he waf- 
.1^ iHway.iWt 



OVIiRHEARD ATTIlt l ORKION 
MINISTRY 

Question: What does Saddam 
Hussein want for Christmas? 
Answer: Turkey. 

AN IPS OPFICER 



StagbumlChwidni S h eMi a raSDev^iJ 
dbmer parly: no pottUea, piMM 


hosted on dte occasion of 
Haryana day. But the 
Prime Minister took care of 
that one. Ait invitation ht^ 
been despatched to V.P. 
Singh for the dinner but 
everyone had presumed 
that-^tvcn the fact that 


both Oumdra SKekhar and 
the Tau would be in attend¬ 
ance—the Raja would de¬ 
cline. • . 

But' VP is, obviously, 
made of sterner stuff. For 
no sooner had the party got 
Uartfd ihgt the Raja made 


THERMOMETER 


Who^s who in the ChiMdrit Shek^r ccmp 

e Ysshwant Skihat Preferred Chandra Shekhar to 
a ministeriai-beiih in the Raja’a council.’Staged a walk¬ 
out at the swearing-in ceremdny and has continued to 
do an at periodic Intervals. Is in the forefront of the 
movement to win over parly MPs to Cb^dra Shekhar's 
side and maintains that his leader will bb Primjgi Minis¬ 
ter. And nev er mind the number. _ 

S. Ilsmioiiah Dhawam His animus .agt^st.me 
Raja Is well-known. Was one of the first party .leadeisto 
' 'comebut openly against leSdershto. initiated me 

Sl(peture campaign against the Prime Minister andbas 
beeh hard atget^ all dissfdeni membeis together 
, ever since. ' _ , ■ . 

■ Kaiywi Singh Knivi: Has thrown in his lot with 
Bhekhair and does all the grouhd work preparatory to 
"wltinhigiMPspver.Hasaisobeenintouchi^varipus , 
Cengress MPs on behaU of the Shekhar camp and is 
' at^ to tnvdbeen insthimehtal in getting fHdhu Ratn 
vjMfrdha to Chandm Shekhar’s side . , . 

' ■ ItiyiHhmcrfFaiHtay: Was one of the first mem- 
. bersofthe Jan Morehabut h; 


Morehabut has since then been d'lsiHu- 
slonedby the Rala. Is Intent on remoidng VP’any which 
- wqw and is currently conducting.talks with the Qevi tat 
ps» r^ fis Wwg^^i unite with Sh^khaf's bfi^eng^t 


his appearance, much to 
.die horror'of the assembled' 
dissidents. 

Of course, no politics 
could.be discussed after 
that. So' while Chandra 
IShbkhar and V.P. Singh ex¬ 
changed. pleasantries,, a 
'couple of . female dancemJ 
>vere put on the .task of err- 
tertaining the. dignitaries. 
And they did jUst that in 
their most robmt Ha'rayan*: 
vi manner.' '' 


OfQonsand 


■ It has been onV 
embarrassment afte^ 
.aaother for Tmnii Na(%< 
chief minister MutBuvcu, 
Kaninanidhi at the hanw; 
of his arch-iivaJ, AIADMK: 
general secretary jayala^^ 
htha. The latest is the 
moth tally she had or^ 
nlsed in Madras to unve^’a' 
statue of MGR. That nj%!. 
clearly overshadowed thb' 
DMK rally in the Tamij' 
Nadu capital taken out od^ 
a few days earlier. 

But what hurt the DMK; 
chief even more than this, 
was the desertion from his 
camp of bis own son MuthU~ 
who added insult to injury; 
by even declaring loyalty to 
Jayalalitha. He would npw. 
devote bis. life to selflessfy; 
serving ihe lady and her, 
AIADMK party, Muth;^] 
(^ared. . 

Muthu is Karunani(fii (%7 
son through his first 
and has beeh a sort'of I 
' rebel in the household 
long time., especially aftitj 
bis father began promcithigj 
Stalin, his son throi^ hto' 
second wife. ■ 

the years long fdije, 
vKarunanidhi ha^!f(^^, 
^.itbtt'uisefiil fbt'g^fjihg:^ 
;MGR, Mto was .then the. 
DMK tfl^urer: by ^om^ 
oting him (Muthu). as a filflii 
hero in an attempt to dent 
MOB'S popularity lit chw- 
ma. That strategy had 
boinbed and Muthu was 
. Qntt the reasons then for 
f:MGR’j^'«strangenient fioitk 
Knmnaiiiffliu- o 
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Namaskar 

Ralivji! 

■ Now that Rajiv’s 
comebacic bid seems 
to be payir^c off—with 
more than a little help from 
the Raja—^the number of 
those pa)ing attendance at 
his court is increasing every 
day. 

Nevertheless, the pre¬ 
sence of minister of state 
for defence, Raja Raman- 
na, at a function held at 
Teen Murti to give the In¬ 
dira Gandhi award for 
national integration to 
M.S* Subbulakshmi, cKca- 
stoned some surprise. 


OVtRHUARD AT 10 JANPA I H 

If V.P. Singh goes to 
Parliament and asks for an 
early election, it will be first 
time in history that turkeys will 
have yoted for an early 
Christmas. 

A CONGRESS MP ON THE APPARENT 
FOOLISHNESS OF V.P. SINGH’S 
STRATEGY 



chances. For, the latest is 
that the two ministers are 
busy looking around for 
alternative constituencies. 

While Paswan was 
elected from Hajtpur—with 
a Bhumihar» Rajput major¬ 
ity—Yadav won from Ba- 
daun, which hus a si^^able 


Jat populsUion. Since these 
communities haven't 
gained from the Mandai 
bonanza^ the ministers feel 
that they may well lose 
their clef^sits if They con* 
test these seats agkin. 

Hence, the^ search for 
safer pastures, with some 


: Rile Rairanna: eiole Mats 
eraliMt 

Ramanna got himself an 
; aisle seat, along the route 
Rajiv was to take to the 
dias, And when Gandhi 
made his way past him, the 
minister was quick to ex¬ 
ecute a namaskar with a 
sycophantic smile playing 
on his (tps. 

Gandhi returned the 
greeting, readily enough. 
jBut alas, didn't stop to ex- 
'^ange pleasantries. 


, bi search of a 
oiMtltuancy 

■ Obviously, all those 
caste calculations 
.that inspired the Raja to 
implement .the Mandal 
-Commission.'s reconv 
tnendations haven't made 
, Shared. Yadav and Ram 
' Vhaa too sanguine 

\Abovt their electoral 


THERMOMETER 


Ministers whose reputations have 
suffered the most 

■ P. UpMKlnu The single biggest disaster of this 
ministry. Every night, millions of viewers curse him 
when they see the distorted rubbish Doordarshan calls 
news. To rnal^e mittere vrorse. Updndra has now taken 
to telling lies while briefing the press after UO meetings. 


m AlH wfoliittitmcl Khan: it is not really his fault. 
Everyone concedes that Arif has been a good energy 
minister. The problem i$ that he was landed with 
aviation ministry, forced to ground the A320s and then, 
not allowed to: resign, He retaliated by ignoring the 
ministry and innwent passengers suffered. 


R liMtor Bidnilt Sadly this celebrated India interna- , 
tional Centre mteUeduat wiH be besi remembered as 
the man Devi Lai dismissed as a witnp, GutraTs role in 
the foreign ministry will be best remembered by, " 
“What? Whet did you say? What?'’«#-hls response to 
each crisis. 


li MiffItMohRinmacI Sayewds The invisibly 
home minister. Thq^ministry isninby S'ubodh Kant 
Sahay, whoMs thejPrime Minister's confidence. MufU. 
Isnotabadchap liewtoiuslthewrbngchbiceforihe , 
home ministry. \ , 


D OecMgsPeiniiiidMii Remember him? VVbat be¬ 
came of Dynamite George? Qr even of the hero of 
Kashmir? Is this the mart who epem the Ernergency ih 
iail-^whentHeRajawesammlsier? ! 


m KuP. liimikrialiHi^*in Obpp^tiHodhe prbvs^tb 
be a good partlamentarian, attach thh govemmeril on 
all issues of Import. Etut as rhlnisier, Hd spent mpfs time 
picking fights with Prtrocia than getting ihd couhtry's . 
communicatiQrKietwork gofrtg. Shifted oiri of that 
ministry, hemaintained a lowproflleW siirtace trans^ 
port; until the Indian refugees in the Gulf rotighed him ' 
up to protest the unsatls%tory arrangements made by 
’the Dal regime., 




help ... 

minister; LlRx)'tiraultc 
Yadav. 
appaireatly i 
altenmthte 

Sahania, Rihtir.; wlQi thi^; 

lafcb Yadav' 

gharad* 

But Ram Vilas ^ 
the. look-out. Anyiinifn^:'. 


■ Those who in-} 
tdgue, die’ 

end, die by, in^rigu^.^ 
,^(EMind the time i^at tfat^ 
Janata pal .ha^ be#h'. 
.^formed, the Fiaja.Iiad 
gun working on loyal^ 
ists belonging td otbep. 
camps, with a view to win¬ 
ning them uver.to his side. 

V.P. Singh had some suc¬ 
cess in this endeavour, with 
some liberal handing out ot 
ministerial posta. He 
weaned away Subo^ Kant 



eiMylnittNi. 


,Sahay. and- B|ial#%Wjh’; 

T|aS’';,.frdiH 

SHieichiii, ^Ajaji' 

Ajit Sihgfi, atnpng oihetC; 

, ButndtforhH^.J^^^i 
the first, sign 0!r:bwiMaJhi 
db;^dn bimah 

S again. A tnebdM. 
d at Ajay 

denccvfnth AsHl-S!hdiihif4lt' 
surprise invitee/ 

^ti arrived at afthr-limnk' 
of .dHswsSion 



















Golden moments. McDowell moments 
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A BRAND OWNED 
BYITCLTD. 
MADE IN INDIA 


Wills H liter set the filter trend in cigarettes 
long years ago. 1'oday it’s still the finest. 

In taste, in satisfaction. Hand-picked Virginia 
tobaccos married to an efficient filter make it so. 
Millions of smokers have discovered it, 
then stayed with it. 


STATUTOftV WARNINC 

CIGARETTE SMOKING IS 
INJURIOUS TO HEALTH 


FILTER 


Filter and tobacco perfectly matched 
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FOCUS 


Grj ^pjngktthe 

. With the rise of Hindu 
; fundamentatism, the 
/^Muslims today are a , . 

; terrified and confused lot. 
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defence 


Indeepuwtom 

The Indian Mavy^uhfebe 
tn for a shock in the event 
ibf an Indo«Pak conflict.. 
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L.K. AdvanI: looking forward to a Ram Rajya? 



The temple of 
doom 


T he cover story 
(Crunch!, 28 Octo¬ 
ber—3 Novcmhcr) was 
thought-provoking. Ciomg 
by the recent developments 
sparked off by IK. y\dva- 
ni’s rath yatra, he seems all 
set for a showdown. And 
the National Front gover- 
nent, sans BJP support, is 
in deep trouble 
But what is unbelievable 
is the tact that foi the 
first time in the history of 
Indian democracy, a gov¬ 
ernment is being chal¬ 
lenged on the basis of an 
irrelevant issue - the build¬ 
ing of a temple. There are 
numerous Ram temples in 
Ayodhya. So, why this mili¬ 
tant desire to build another 
one? And what’s worse, in 
the din, issues of national 
importance— the imple¬ 
mentation of the Mandal 
Commission recommenda¬ 
tions, inflation, border dis¬ 
putes with neighbours and 
terrorism in Punjab, Kash¬ 
mir and the north-east— 
have taken a backseat. 
What’s more, the govern- 
mert is spending a neat 
sum on security for 
Ayodhya. All this for a cri¬ 
sis created by a group of 
politicians and some com¬ 
munal elements. It’s time 
the secular-minded citizens 
of India put their toot 
down. 

Nand& DuM Roy Chowdhury, 
Khm^imrtWosi Bongal) 


Double-dealing 


T he author deserves 
praise tor his arUclc 
(Ihc Hollow Man, 21- 27 
October) where he pointed 
out that V'.P. Singh is craf¬ 
ty, deceitful and deals in 
chair-based politics. Under 
his leadership the country is 
teetering on the brink of a 
disaster. 

Abbas AU Mahdf, Lucknow {Uttar 
Pradash) 


V.P. Singh; the chamelecNi 



■ I he aiiriKsis was deep 
and penetrating, showing 
great insight into the char- 
actci ot V.P. Siniili 

A metamorphosis took 
place when V.P. Singh 
decided to opt for 
‘self-based' polities, best 
exemplified by his decision 
to implement the Mandal 
Commirsion Report 
without even consulting his 
Cabinet colleagues. 

What the country needs 
now is a patriotic leader 
who can weave the vast 
tapestry of great nation 
into a cohesive and 
prospei(His unit. V.P. 

Singh is not that man. 
Ramakurt Jamas, Ootscamund 
(Karnataka) 


Duty bound! 


I invite your attention to 
the arikiikt Cesspools 
(14—20 O^ot^r). I am 
constrained to point out 
that the article contains fac¬ 
tual inaccuracies with re¬ 
gard to the working of the 


customs at the Indira Gan¬ 
dhi International Airport, 
New Delhi, and has been 
written without checking 
the facts from concerned 
officials. 

It is totally wrong to say 
that nearly all luggage of 
the incoming passengers 
are X-rayed by the cu,s- 
toms. The factual position 
is that more than 90 per 
cent of the passengers pass 
through the Green Chan¬ 
nel. It is pertinent to men¬ 
tion that the passengers 
themselves can opt for 
Green Channel if they have 
no dutiable articles. The 
luggage of a Green Chan¬ 
nel passenger is subjected 
to X-ray check on a very 
selective basis in about 10 
per cent cases and the pro¬ 
cess of X-ray mg baggage 
takes only a couple of mi¬ 
nutes. I’he waiting period is 
about five minutes except¬ 
ing in rare cases when 
several flights land within 
short intervals. And on 
numerous occa.sions it has 
been found that in spite of 
having substantial dutiable 
goods and contraband, pas¬ 
sengers have deliberately 
chosen the Green Channel. 
Faced as we are with the 
problem of smuggling, the 
department is justified in 
exercising the option of 
checking the correctness of 
the declaration by the 
selective X-ray check. In 
fact, concealment of con¬ 
traband like gold can only 
be detected through X-ray 
and majority of such cases 
have been detected through 
X-ray. 

The article quotes only 
the version of the passen¬ 
gers who apparently had a 
grievance with regard to 
their clearance.! may men¬ 
tion that while we too hear 
occasional criticism from 
the passengers, we have 
also on numerous occasions 
received appreciation from 
the members of the public 
regarding speedy clearance 
of the passengers at the 
Delhi Airport. 

I have been misquoted 
with regard to payment of 

SUSDSr 1S-24 Navmbtr itao 

















Passengers awaiting 
liaggage clearance 

rewards to the officers. All 
that I had stated was that, 
as the government has 
given good incentive by 
way of rewards, there is 
enthusiasm in the officers 
for detection of smuggling 
cases. That the officers are 
too harsh with the passen> 
gers is the writer’s own 
conclusion. 

The two photographs of 
the Green Channel and the 
detained baggage foom 
are also misleading. The 
detained baggage room is 
meant for keeping the 
goods at the passengers’ 
own request pending pay¬ 
ment of duty. There is no¬ 
thing for the officers to 
gloat over this. Similarly, 
the photograph of the 
Green Channel shows the 
passengers in the Green 
Channel passage leading up 
to the exit gate. The pas¬ 
sengers shown in the photo¬ 
graphs are, in fact, in the 
process of moving to the 
exit gate and not waiting 
for their luggage to be X- 
rayed. 

Shiraz Sidhva had talked 
to me some time back ab¬ 
out the trends of revenue 
collection and the number 
of passengers cleared at the 
Report. However, the sub¬ 
jects of corruption and 
harassment of the public, 
both debatable issues, 


where we too have some¬ 
thing to say, were not 
raised by her. She has, 
however, chosen to write 
about these matters with¬ 
out even ascertaining the 
department’s views on 
these matters, which, to be 
fair, she should have done. 
At this stage, therefore, I 
can only say that the de¬ 
partment attaches highest 
importance to any com¬ 
plaint of corruption or 
harassment. Action has 
been taken in all cases 
where complaints relating 
to these two issues have 
been found to be true. 

A.K, PBnd^f call 0 etor, eu9iom$, 
H9wMhl 


Reply 


1. We contest Pande’s 
claims that firstly, only ten 
,(>ei cent of baggage is X- 
rayed. And that secondly, 
the process of X-raying the 
baggage takes five minutes. 
Both assertions are false. 
Scores of passengers com¬ 
plained about the tendency 
to X-ray at will. And the 
X-ray machine is so incom¬ 
petently managed that de¬ 
lays of 20 minutes are not 
uncommon. 

2. As for his assertion that 
customs officials receive 
more “appreciation” from 
the members of the public 
“than complaints”, no re¬ 
buttal is necessary. Any 
passenger will be able to set 
him right. 

3. We stand by Pande’s 
quote. He said it. We 
quoted him. 

4. The picture of the de¬ 
tained baggage room clear¬ 
ly shows pleased customs 
officers. If Pariefo thinks 
that there is nothing 

for them to gloat over, 
perhaps he should tell them 
that. 

The Green Channel pic¬ 
ture shows passengers 
queuing up for the Green 
Channel—supposedly a 
walk-through channel! No¬ 
where does it say that they 
are waiting for thb X-ray. 
They are certainly not 
queuing up for the exit as 




iiiinistcy of. ^ 

[;,of 

\vssm 



Pandt claims. 

3. We accept Pande’S^sser- 
tion that his department is 
concerned about corrup¬ 
tion at Delhi airport. But 
[ considering how bad things 


are—and his apparent in¬ 
ability to rebut any substan¬ 
tial point in the story— 
perhaps he should be even 
more concerned. 

—Editor 
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EXPERT KNOWLEDGE OF WORLDWIDE CUSTOMS REQUIREMENTS. 



When shipping around the worid, most freight forwarding companies depend on 
outside agents to handle your packages. At DHL, however, we offer you one 
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GOSSIP SWEET AND SOUR 


KHUSHWANT SINGH 


A bard from Banglaclesh 


I don’t know of any 
Bangladeshi poets 
writing in English 
who have found 
acceptance in English 
or American literary 
journals except Kais¬ 
er Haq, currently, associate professor 
of English at Dhaka University. Forty- 
year-old Haq is a product of Dhaka 
and Warwick University where he got 
his doctorate in English literature. 
After receiving a crash course with the 
Indian Army, he fought in the Bang¬ 
ladesh War of Liberation with the 
Mukti Bahini and received a commis¬ 
sion as 2nd Lieutenant from the Bang¬ 
ladesh government in exile. He retains 
his military bearing with his upwards 
turned, greying moustache and a mar¬ 
tial gait; the rest of him is a jovial 
litterateur writing articles and poems 
' for a variety of lournals including 
London Magazine, I he Lambriage 
Review, Chapman (Glasgow) and In¬ 
ter Arts (Edinburgh). He has edited a 
volume of Indian poetry published by 
the Ohio State University Press and 
translated poems of Shainsur Rahman 
into English. 

I'he influence of Nissim Ezekiel, to 
whom he has dedicated one of his 
poems, is evident in his attempt to 
emulate NLssim’s • poems in Indian- 
English. His poem. Welcome Tourist 
Sahib!^ has echoes of Ezekiel’s 
Farewell to Usha: 

When you come I go to airport 
(International Wing) to receive you 
and conduct with welcome. 

You are very Important Person, 
VIP to me, 

full of £ and/or $. I am BA pass in 
History, Economics, Philosophy 
and General English and Bengali 
are the compulsory of course. 
Now I training for tourist guide. 
I practise in front of mirror (1 have 
good- 

looking face) what I say to you in 
English conversation. 

I make vernacular conversation 
with local 

and interpret and translate, both 
ways. 

I have ambition for writing tourist 
handbook 

and printing-publishing in Big Un- 
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cle’s printing press; 

I sell you with concession 
If price payment is £ or $ 

Kaiser Haq’s strength lies in con¬ 
trolled sentimentalism 
as on recalling the memory of a 
beloved uncle; 

Chill as the sudden news had been 
the wind that marked your passing 
Is back, bringing unknown birds 
Of passage: a rush like a breathing 
Amplified. Then, again, the silence of 
memory. 

Like Nissim Ezekiel. Kaiser Haq 
has a macabre sense of humour, 
riiis comes through in a short poem 
on a naked beggar; 

Nanga pagla the sky-clad one 
Terror and delight of children 
Halts the traffic to announce his name 
Is Badshah Akbar, Henry Ford, Aga 
Khan. 

Then marching to the department 
store 

Stops before assistants can bar his way 
And dismisses them with a laugh: 
‘From you I will buy nothing’. 

What distinguishes Kaiser I laq from 
his Indian contemporaries is the essen¬ 
tial Bangladeshiness ot some oi his 
poems. This is illustrated iii his 
Peasant's Lament: 



Kaiser Haq is a Joviai 
iitterateur writing articles 
and poems for a variety of 
journals including London 
Magazine, The Cambridge 
Review, Chapman and 
Inter Arts. He also has a 
macabre sense of humour 
similar to that of Nissim 
Ezekiel 


Your name on granny’s lips 

mumbles 

Put me to sleep 

sang in my dreams 

Allah j 

On hungry nights 

filled half the belly 

the other half cried 

for YOU, to vou, 

Allah 

I .stole a chicken and fleet 
Your wrath in nightmares 
but no one found out 
and 1 thanked vou 
Allah 

Five times a day your name 
cried from minarets 
scatters pigeons from the corn 
and people knock their heads 
proclaiming your greatness 
through grunts v>f anguish 
Allah 

There is nothing strait-laced about 
Kaiser Haq when it comes to Brotica: I 
The snake-charmer charms more than 
her dancing snakes. 

He wants them put away 
and a different dance to start, 
bends his fingers into a hook, 
large banknotes for bait 

but she draws back 
giggling lelusal, glinting eyes 

saying Look at mme. 

I a stiff cohia in her hand. 

I I'wo slender volumes of Kaiser 
Haq’s poems, A Little Ado and Start¬ 
ing Lines, have been published in 
Dhaka. Although he has earned rec¬ 
ognition abroad, he has yet to make 
his debut in Indian journals and pub¬ 
lishing. 


Heart of the matter 

A pretty girl was looking at a large 
collection of greeting cards labelled, 
‘Tor your sweetheart." She read each 
card carefully before rejecting it. 
Finally she settled on one which said 
simply, "Because 1 love only you.” 

She took the card to the shopkeeper 
and said, ‘'Please give me a dozen of 
these.” 

(Contributed by Mehtab Ali Amrohvi, 
Amroha) • 









IDBI Capital Bonds 
An attractive instrument 
for exemption from 
Canitd Gains Tax. 



• Available at par 
throughout the year. 

• Exemption from Capital 
Gains tax under Section 
54E of the Income Tax Act, 
1961. 

• Exemption from Wealth 
tax under Section 5(1) 
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• Income tax benefit under 
Section SOL. 

• Interest at 9% p.a. payable 
half yearly. 

• At the investor’s option, 
interest for the full period 
of 3 years can be paid in 
advance on discounted 
basis. 

• No deduction of tax at 
source. 

• Outstation cheques 
accepted and cost of 
collection will be borne by 
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SIGHT AND SOUND 


A READER'S CARTOON.THF 


■ A«avefnin«i)ttiMty 
Chandra Sbeldiar with ihe. 
suppottoftbe 
Ccmgresi^ will be like a 

25 horse^wer engiiie 
Dulled badcwar^ by its 
huge tnulier. One am. 
hnhghiewlls^wofiM 
once the tniler, 
gois in rc verwgjear;- 

Vji 


Chandra Shskhar, Prime 
Minister, in reply 

■ The damage that you 
(V.p, Singh) have done, 
the social tetutoh that yoii 
have brought about mil 
take cteca des to cool. . . 


Prime Minister, m 
decision of the Oiandro 
S^iekhdrctmptonU^the 
Congtessdl support to 
formanewgavtrittn&u 

Would you have 
-Withdrawn s^f^ibrt on 23 
CMpber if your tstkyatira 
hwnot beehatopftea? ^ 


..witthedo?^^tcatihe v 
dOWhMtV.f'.'^Ahad r 
aot bt;^.able to^v 

dd^dtitfit^ 

■i nie jalvisf linihis in . 
crisiaiathat iliQttg^weare t 
losiitg a government, we . 
aivleftwitbaeoheahiu-. ' 

Jaii'Ai, Siaoby, foam bat '' • 
■spokesii^ ' 


bAiPimpiN t 

CwO!mspim\CPi(M) MP^ 
JO Mr Advani during the 
ddride pn the confidence . 

, motion ' 

•' Re (Laioo Prasad 
Yadtt!^) ri^ a bimde 
which is loilowedi^ thrM 
four jeamand clataiis to be 
pet rol. 

JadMiuW SfisHfiA, fowfor 
fo Mohr: 

AaemMp '■ 

' I'.Ctoim-ure^daj^ 
>t^UjUyii&:o>iekdera 


■ To become globally ' I ' 

competitive is a jV- 

must—yet liidia is stift tt^ 
most hi^y regulated 
economy in the world, 
despite recent 
UberaHsations. 

i^ut^^BAiA), 

chttirnum-cum-mMu^gb^^ 
director (f Baja} Auto 

V :,fi 

■ I don't know how miiliy' 
, fathersTve 

|oi,,.eyeryoi».w«*h%^i, 

father me. 
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COUNTERVIEW 


VINOD MEHTA 



, at last 


For sheer doggedness, Chandra Shekhar 
deserves a try 


Two days before 
the momentous 
vole in the Lok 
Sabha, Chandra 
Shekhar, jostled 
by ca mer a m c n 
journalists and 
acolytes, made a 
brief appealance 
on our T V 
screens. I forget whether he was corn¬ 
ing out of Devi Lai’s house or going to 
Rajiv’s or on his way to one more late 
night cabal. His eyes were bloodshot, 
his hair dishevelled, his usually neat 
beard in urgent need of scissors and 
razor, his nerves quite clearly on edge. 
For a front runner,who for 10 years 
and more had singlc-mindedly pur¬ 
sued a single goal, a goal that was now 
almost within his grasp, his appear¬ 
ance seemed odd, even absurd. Is this 
what happens to men who make one 
deal too many in pursuit of an ambi¬ 
tion from which there seems no re¬ 
lease? 

When he is pressed by unfriendly 
critics, Mr Chandra Shekhar snaps, 
“Ves, I want to be the Prime Minister, 
fs it a crime?” Vishwanath Pratap 
Singh mastered the ploy of donning 
the garb of the reluctant candidate, 
but we all know the tenacity with 
which he fought to protect his ‘chair’ 
once it was threatened. Mandal was 
going to reserve jobs for not only the 
backward classes, but for V.P. Singh 
and his select group. VP’s hypocrisy 
riptwithstanding, the impression per¬ 
sists that the MP from Ballia nurses an 
altogether different species of ambi¬ 
tion, one that is relatively rare in Indi¬ 
an public life. Indira Gandhi nursed it, 
Charan Singh perhaps, but who else? 
Of course, Chandra Shekhar is unlike¬ 
ly to go so far as to impose another 
Emergency to stay put, yet a vast 
number of voters feel uncomfortable 
with the personality of the Prime 
Minister-in-waiting, lie has been in 
the wilderness for too long, and dis¬ 
appointment piled upon disappoint¬ 
ment tends to make people un,'predict¬ 
able and treacherous. If finally power 
does reach his grasp, will he go around 
the bend? 


S ince treachery is the natural bfisi- 
ness of those who run for hlnh 


office, we shouldn't lose sleep on that 
count. Neither should Mr Chandra 
Shekhar's p’-otracted and bitter quest 
for the ultimate prize cause concern. 
Indeed, his nearly 20 years of experi¬ 
ence in politics at the grassroots and 
organisational level—he has never 
held a ministerial position— renders 
him in some ways unique. Chandra 
Shekhar cronies insist that their man 
understands ‘power’, both urban and 
rural, from the inside, and is therefore 
ideally placed to exploit it for the pub¬ 
lic weal. Amateur do-gooders, they 
emphasi.se, are no match for (.handra 
Shekhar's hard-headed understanding 
of politics as the art of the possible" 
Mental balance while holding office? 
Well, unlike the previous incumbent, 
no one has yet sued him for lunacy! 

He comes with one additional 
advantage: Chandra Shekhar is no En¬ 
glish speaking Devi Lai. He docs not 
make judgements on people on the 
basis of their postal address—all this 
phoney India for the farmers rhetoric 




For once Ra|lv Gandhi is playing his cards 
with uncharacteristic cunning. Two 
objectives are being pursued. First, 
discredit the Janata Oal. Second: invite the 
JO leaders to get at each other's throats 


is alien to his temperament. He is 
bound to contain and possibly reverse 
the damage done by tho^e who seek to 
divide India into antagonistic village- 
city categories. Neither is he a casteisl. 

I do not quarrel with the identikit 
portrait of the person currently mov¬ 
ing heaven and earth to secure the 
prime ministership. We can even add 
a few details to the sketch—modern, 
progressive, internationaily-minded 
(the last time I met him we had a 
spirited discussion on Saddam 1 lussein 
and US intentions in the Gulf), left-of- 
centre social democrat who, unmind¬ 
ful of the reverses socialism has suf¬ 
fered recently, had little hesitation in 
christening his breakaway faction, 
Janata Dal (Socialist). Perhaps Mr 
Chandra Shekhar’s public posture on 
socialism is a trifle strident as is his 
hostility to big business and multina¬ 
tionals, but considering the fact that 
his unacknowledged benefactor is 
Dhirubhai Ambani, we shouldn’t get 
too alarmed if he sometimes sounds 
like George Fernandes, 

In short, India is getting no village 
rustic with half-baked pretensions to 
ushering in a just social order, but a 
genuine nationalist who is equally at 
home in Ballia and Bombay, Kath¬ 
mandu and Khartoum, London and 
Los Angeles. He has the confidence of 
the Muslims because his commitment 
to secularism is known and tested; the 
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To be appointed Prime Minister is a great 
honour. But to be sustained in office by the 
Rajiv Gandhhled Congress, which 
Chandra Shekhar swore to oppose, 
marks a new low for democracy 


Sikhs admire him because he has been 
a most vocal critic of pandering to 
terrorists on one hand, and police ex¬ 
cess on the other; the rural lobby re¬ 
spects him because he is perceived as 
pro-agriculture. 

The perfect Prime Minister-in- 
waiting? A model others should emu¬ 
late? Even habitual Chandra Shekhar 
bailers (this writer could conceivably 
be counted as one) will have to con¬ 
cede that on paper at least, the MP 
from Ballia has a lot going for him. 
This country could do worse—consid¬ 
er Arun Nehru, Devi Lai. Biju Pat- 
naik as the alternatives--than settle 
for the leader of the Janata Dal 
(Socialist). Finally, here is a man who 
since 1977 has openly, insistently, and 
unashamedly been hustling for the 
prime ministership. For .sheer aogged- 
ness he deserves a try. We should give 
him the job so that he can get it out of 
his system—and ours. 

We could, but let us take cognisance 
of the attendant dangers. Even before 
the 1989 general elections, Chandra 
Shekhar had been marginalised. As 
Vishwanath Pratap Singh’s hold on 


Janata Dal tightened, as the 
formation of the National Front v.^as 
finalised, Chandra Shekhar found 
himself increasingly isolated in the 
party as a result of his crude hostility 
to the unanimously accepted leader. 
The high command of the Janata Dal- 
le4,National Front left no one in doubt 
that it had only one candidate ff)r the 
top job. The electorate was asked to 
vote for the Opposition on the under¬ 
standing that if they could form a gov¬ 
ernment it would be led by V.P. 
Singh. 

M r Chandra Shekhar did cam¬ 
paign for the party, hut he did so 
without enthusiasm or conviction. He 
was clearly not one of the star cam¬ 
paigners—a fact that did not seem to 
bother the party since the dissident 
leader’s vote-winning cap.icity was not 
held in high esteem. In the cow belt 
for instance, A jit Singh and Devi Lai 
were more visible than the Old Turk 
who spent most of his time sulking and 
complaining about how he was being 
deliberately ignored. Ihiis, in north 
India, the Janata Dal’s success had 
very little to do with the exertions of 
Chandra Shekhar. In many ways he 
was the forgotten man of the 19S9 
poll. 

It is worth reminding ourselves that 
the last general election was fought on 
a single issue—Congress hatao, or 
more precisely Rajiv hatao. All 145 



The last general election was fought on a 
single issue—Congress harao. All 145 
Janata Dal MPs. including Chandra 
Shekhar, were elected because V.P. 
Singh managed to highlight the 
corruption of the Congress government 


Janata Dal MPs were elected because 
Vishwanath Pratap Singh managed to 
dramatise and highlight the ineptitude 
and corruption of the Rajiv Gandhi- 
led Congress government. Even Mr 
Chandra Shekhar, who lost the 1984 
election, won his seat in Ballia on an 
anti-Congress wave thrust into the 
electoral arena via the personality and 
the leadership of Vishw'anath Pratap 
Singh. 

With around 10 per cent of the total 
membership of the Power House 
backing him, Chandra Shekhar has 
staked his claim to form a govern¬ 
ment. It is for the President to decide 
whether such a claimant is deserving 
of an invitation, especially since 25 of 
the MPs making up the 10 per cent are 
officially 'unattached’. What moral 
and legal legitimacy a government 
thus constructed would enjoy is a mat¬ 
ter that will surely exercise Mr Venk- 
ataraman’s fine mind. That this mot¬ 
ley ‘independent’ group would be sus¬ 
tained in office solely by the party, 
which individual members of this 
group swore to oppose in the ‘people's 
conn’ less than a year ago and on 
which promise they got duly elected, 
marks a new low for democracy in this 
country. Even the always-tooled Indi¬ 
an electorate would find such a gigan¬ 
tic fraud hard to stomach. 

For i)nce Rajiv Gandhi is playing his 
cards with uncharacteristic cunning. 
Two objectives are being pursued. 
First; discredit the Janata Dal in the 
eyes of the voting public, something 
which to a large measure he has 
already achieved. Second; invite Jana¬ 
ta Dal leaders to get at each other’s 
throats so that the party is split into 
various factions. The Congrc.ss is well 
on its way to achieving this goal too 
with the help of Chandra Shekhar and 
friends. 

To be appointed Prime Minister of 
India is a great honour. The victory is 
not merely a personal milestone, it is a 
unique opportunity to do things that 
have been left undone for four de¬ 
cades. There is no reason to doubt 
that Mr Chandra Shekhar is animated 
by such noble thoughts as he awaits 
the call from Rashtrapati Bhawan. 
But even someone possessed with so 
notoriously ferocious an ambition as 
his must pause and consider the means 
by which that ambition is being real¬ 
ised. If he succumbs to the bait dang¬ 
led by Rajiv Gandhi, Chandra 
Shekhar's government will be a short¬ 
lived swindle. Alas, there seems no 
escaping it now. • 
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Groping in 
the^rk 

With the rise of Hindu fundamentalism, 
Muslims are a terrified and confused lot 
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W hen BJP leader L.K. 

Advani drove his char¬ 
iot through Old Delhi 
like a Hindu con¬ 
queror invading the 
bastion of the Muslims, almost every¬ 
body expected trouble. For, the 
ancient alleys of the old city are testi¬ 
mony to many a communal carnage. 
This part of the city is also soaked in 
laded memories of a once glorious 
Muslim empire. For many Muslims 
this is the last refuge. And the entry of 
the BJP chariot only further pushed a 
[ declining community to the wall. But 
oddly enough on that day, there was 
not the slightest reaction. There was 
no battle or blood on the streets. 

‘Not that there was no provoca¬ 
tion," recalls Sayeedullah Khan, a 
young garment exporter, who was 
among the many hundreds watching 
Advani's procession inching through 
the old city. He says that minor scuf¬ 
fles had broken out and there was 
some stone throwing. More serious 
was the case of the vice Imam ol the 
Fatehpuri Jama Masjid, Mohammad 
Muazzam, whose chest was pierced by 


M istory at titties throws ujp 
frightening parallels. Forty 
four years ago, tiiere was the Mus¬ 
lim League’s IHrect Actiop mog- 
rarame with ^ slogan: “Larf fe 
layeiKe Pakkmr {Wn wai to 

S d Pakistmt). Today, we have the 
Jp and the Vishwa Hihdii. 
Parishgd,^ sayiog, in m many 
wonis; 

mabfio^. (Wa jto;^ 

.4^; w^maglM 

■hattied,’ Afld!-;ih;'<»^.,diai!^;.|K(t: 

casaaiQr.is-.'sehidftffiini'.' '1?,^ 
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a trishul while he was being escorted 
home by two policemen Mua//am 
had to be hospitalised and news of his 
injury sent shock waves through the 
city. 

Yet noching happened. It was just 
another day of shuttered shops and 
garbage putrefying in the sun. Ihe 
Muslims had retieatcd, e)verwhclmcd 
by the fear of starting something they 
could not contain. Then thcie was the 
police. “For the first time we found 
the administration ready to crack 
down on anybody trying to take the 
law into their hands,” says Mir/a 
Farooqi, a shopkeeper of the Lai 
Kuan locality. Middle class residents, 
both Muslims and Hindus, of the area 
pointed out that communal violence, 
as in 1984, is always spearheaded by 
anti-socials who are more interested in 
looting than in hacking down religious 
opponents. “We have seen that if the 
administration is alert and strict, anti¬ 
socials do not dare go 0:1 the ram¬ 
page,” explains Shabbii Ahmad Fala- 
hi, a small businessman who also 
works for an Islamic trust that distri¬ 


butes scholarships to bright Muslim 
students. 

The non-event of Advani’s rath yat- 
ra through Old Delhi holds all the 
clues to the current thought processes 
of Indian Muslims. The BJP and its 
ally, the Vishwa Hindu Parishad 
(VHP), are terrifying. Their argu¬ 
ments against the appeasement of 
minorities etc., while sounding per¬ 
fectly rational to many Hindus, are 
seen as aimed at further stifling a com¬ 
munity which is considered as the 
underdog of the nation. 

The minority community leaders do 
not, however .sec any immediate way 
out of the political blind alley they are 
trapped in. If anything, today they are 


more confused than they were ever 
before. Rajiv Gandhi and his Con- 
grcss(i) has long been discredited and 
conclusively rejected. V.P. Singh 
momentarily emerged as their cham¬ 
pion but he bowed out pre¬ 
maturely. Mulayam Singh Yadav, the 
tough chief minister of Uttar Pradesh, 
still holds some promise. But his 
alliance with Chandra Shekhar is 
viewed with uncertainty. And Chan¬ 
dra Shekhar himself cannot be wholly 
trusted after his faction of the Janata 
Dal supported Rajasthan's BJP chief 
minister,Bhairon Singh Shekhawat. 

A majority of Muslims admit that 
the past one year has witnessed a 
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S > cyiH y outside Mill’s Jama Masjld: a tfiroatened bastion 


great flux in their community's politic^ 
al attitudes. “Muslims at one time tra¬ 
ditionally supported the Congress, 
which was a party that preached secu¬ 
larism," says Aftab Alam Khan of 
Bihar's Siwan district, who is cunently 
doing his M Phil from Delhi Universi¬ 
ty. “Today, even the most simple- 
minded Muslim does not consider the 
Congrcss(r) to be his saviour." The 
reasons, he says, are clear enough: the 
Babri Masjid locks were opened dur¬ 
ing the Congress(I) regime and subse¬ 
quently the shilanyas was allowed dur¬ 
ing their tenure. 

“Rajiv Gandhi and the Congrcss(l) 
cheated Muslims in the name of secu¬ 
larism," declares Shabbir Ahmad 
Falahi. “During their time,communal 
riots continued for days. The Congres- 
s(l) always spoke against communal- 
ism but secretly encouraged the com- 
munalists for political purposes." Syed 
Yusuf, the secretary of the powerful 
Jamaat-e-Tslami Hind, a non-political 
organisation that has more clout in the 
community than any Imam in the 
country, adds: “Muslims no longer 
consider the (!ongress(I) to be secular 
...and it's not just because of Babri 
Masjid and the shilanyiis. The history 
of this country shows that successive 
Congress governments have not given 
very much to the Muslim community, 
they have not even been able to secure 
the safety of our lives and properties." 

Vishwanath Piatap Singh, in drama¬ 
tic contrast, had emerged as the undis¬ 
puted champion of the Muslims for his 
decision to abide by the court verdict 
on the Babri Masjid-Ram Jan- 
mabhoomi controversy and treat any¬ 
body who refused to abide by the judi¬ 
cial process as common criminals. The 
stance and actions of Janata Dal chief 
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ministers, especially UP's Mulayam 
Singh Yadav and Bihar's Laloo Prasad 
Yadav, strengthened the view that 
here at last was a government and a 
party that practised what it preached. 
For instance, I.aloo Yadav's message 
that the administration would be 
pulled up it they failed to douse any 
communal contlagratioii and his con¬ 
viction, publicly stated, that sustained 
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Muslims no longer consider 
the Congre88(l) to be secular. 
The party has not been able to 
secure our lives and properties 
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We do not believe that V.P. 
Singh made a deal with the 
BJP. We only go by what he did 



communal violence was not possible if 
the state government did not want it, 
made enormous sense to the Muslims. 

ishwanath Pratap Singh re¬ 
mains the most popular leader 
•as far as the Muslims arc concerned," 
asserts the Jamaai's Yusuf Syed. “We 
don’t believe what Shourie wrote ab¬ 
out V.P. Singh making a deal with the 
BJP, we only believe in his actions 
adds Aftab Alam Khan. Many 
Congiess(I) Muslim leaders also admit 
in private that Singh had won the 
hearts of Muslims fur his stand on the 
Babri Masjid. Now, however, the 
break-up of the Janata Dal has com¬ 
pounded confusion. Muslims would in 
all probability have sided with the 
Singh faction had Mulyam Singh 
Yadav not gone over to Chandra 
Shekhar's camp. The tussle for Mus¬ 
lim votes in the Hindi belt will conse¬ 
quently be between Mulayam Singh 
and V.P. Singh. 

“The Congress(l) will not benefit 
from the break-up of the Janata Dal as 
far as the Muslim vote is concerned," 
believes Shahid Imam, a Calcutta 
lawyer and a Youth ('ongress(l) mem¬ 
ber. For one, Chandra Shekhar’s deci¬ 
sion to break the Janata Dal at a mo¬ 
ment of crisis is viewed as a blatantly 
opportunistic move. The overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of Muslims interviewed 
felt that the party leadership was not 
the issue at this juncture. This was 
crisis time. “Perhaps it would have 
been wiser for Rajiv (jandhi to have 
supported V.P. Singh and proved to 
the electorate that for him the national 
cn.sis is more important than personal 
vendetta," says Imam. “Instead, we 
are once again viewed as opportunists 
cashing in on a crisis to destroy a 
political opponent." 

But all the goodwill in the world 
cannot put together V.P. Singh's Jana¬ 
ta Dal together again. And this i^ pre¬ 
cisely where the Muslim support 
might just turn against him. For, Indi¬ 
an Muslims are not an ambitious com¬ 
munity. They have modest and very 
fundamental aspirations, the most im¬ 
portant of which relate to personal 
safety. A politically weakened V.P. 
Singh might not be able to ensure their 
safety any longer. Nothing will be the 
same for the Muslims after the BJP's 
rath yatra and the subsequent collapse 
of the government. It looks like a free 
for all and the Muslims do not quite 
I know where their besieged alleyways 
lead to. • 
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Distant tremors 


New political equations are being worked out in Assam 
following the change of guard in Delhi 


T he drama, the tension and 
the uncertainty in New De¬ 
lhi has cast a shadow 
thousands of miles away. 
The ruling Asom Gana 
Parishad (AGP) in Assam, where 
Assembly elections are scheduled to 
be held in December, suddenly finds 
itself in an awkward position with the 
collapse of V.P. Singh's National 
Front government, 
of which the AGP is 
a constituent. 1'he 
Opposition Gon- 
grcss(I), which was 
pressing for a spell 
of President’s Rule 
before the polls— 
the party feared 
that the AGP might 
rig the elections - 
has changed tunc 
and is now deman¬ 
ding elections on 
time. The AGP 
leaders, too, were 
so long undecided 
about whether to go 
to the people or 
not. But the 
changes in Dellii— 
after all, Chandra 
Shekhar will not be 
as friendly to the 
AGP as V.P. 

Singh—have spread 
panic among the 
rulers in Guwahati 
and they are eager 
to seek a fresh man¬ 
date from the peo¬ 
ple before the new 
government at the 
Centre settles down. 

Apparently, the 
only political party 
which has gained 
substantially from 
V.P. Singh's fall is 
the Congress(l) 

Over the last five 
years, the party in 
Assam has suffered 
considerable ero¬ 
sion in its ranks and 
was all but wiped 
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out from the state. Overnight, follow¬ 
ing the change of guard in Delhi and 
the re-emergence of Rajiv Gandhi as a 
key player in the power struggle, the 
state Congress(I) is back in action and 
crowds have begun thronging the pala¬ 
tial hosue of the Assam Pradesh Con- 
gress(l) Committee (APCC-I) presi¬ 
dent Hiteswar Saikia once again. 

However, the party finds itself in an 


uncomfortable position because the 
two issues that have brought about the 
downfall of the National Front gov¬ 
ernment—the Mandal report and the 
Ram Janmabhoomi dispute—which 
had been exploited by the Congress(I) 
to embarrass V.P. Singh as long as he 
was in power are both crucial for the 
party’s survival in Assam. For, the 
Congress, chances of returning to 
power in the state 
are largely depen¬ 
dent on whether it 
can garner the sup¬ 
port of the back¬ 
ward classes and 
the minorities. 
True, the back¬ 
wards and the Mus¬ 
lims, who provided 
a solid base for the 
Congress in the 
Seventies under the 
leadership of Dev 
Kant Barooah and 
Sarat Chandra 
Sinha, no longer 
constitute a unified 
force, but they arc 
nevertheless recep¬ 
tive to any policy 
th'j* might threaten 
them. 

No wonder then 
that Hiteswar 
Saikia has been 
carefully cultivating 
the backwards and 
the mmoritics with 
an eye to the elec¬ 
tions. As many as 
21 backward com- 
inupities in the state 
have been agitating 
for scheduled tribe 
status and it is well 
known that the 
Congress is behind 
some of the move¬ 
ments. But Saikia's 
plans received a set- 
back after V.P. 
Singh dropped the 
Mandal bombshell. 
Today, the backwa- 
rds and minorities 



Chief minister Prafulla Mahanta is a worried 
man. His party, the AGP, is in a tight spot 
following Rajiv Ghmdhi’s re-emergence as a 
key player in New Delhi’s power politics 
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SaHcla (loft) with a delegation of the minorities: banking on their support 


look upon Singh as their saviour. And 
Saikia has definite cause to worry 
beause the backwards and the minor* 
ities constitute'almost half the state's 
electorate. 

N ot that the AGP is ignoring this 
crucial vote bank. Being a consti¬ 
tuent of the National Front, which 
implemented the Mandal Commission 
Report, the party has a distinct advan¬ 
tage over its rivals as far as wooing the 
backwards are concerned. But what 
really worried chief minister Prafulla 
Mahanta and his colleagues are the 
minorities. Though V.P. Singh has 
taken a tough stand on Ram Jan- 
mabhoomi and the BJP, the electorate 
of Assam are yet to forget that the 
anti-foreigners agitation spearheaded 
by the All Assam Students Union 
(AASU)—the AGP is the political 
wing of the student’s body—in the 
Seventies was in fact a movement led 
by the caste Hindus directed against 
immi^ants from Bangladesh—mostly 
Muslims. 

Moreover, the agitation was backed 
by such fundamentalist organisations 
as the Vishwa Hindu Parishad (VHP) 
and the Rashtriya Swayamsevak 
Sangh (RSS). Realising that the AGP 
would not be able to go very far 
without the support of at least a 
section of the Muslims, Mahanta and 
his men have tried hard to shed its 
pro-Hindu image: during Advani's 


rath yatra, the AGP had come out 
strongly against the idea and the B.IP. 
The ULFA’sr— the militant outfit is 
said to have links with the AGP— 
public denouncement of communal 
forces and warning them to keep away 
from Assam has only given strength to 
the AGP’s stance. But despite such 



Osmanrs faction of the 
UMF has been roped in 
by the LDA. This will 
undoubtedly give the 
alliance a solid 
minorities base 


honest efforts, some of the mud 
obviously got stuck. 

Political observers in the state feel 
that apart from the AGP, the Con- 
gress(I) has to contend with yet 
another formidable coalition in the 
forthcoming polls: the Left and 
Democratic Alliance (LDA) under 
the leadership of Sarat Chandra 
Sinha. The Osmani faction of the 
United Minorities Front (UMF) has 
already been accommodated in it to 
give the alliance a minorities base. 
And if the efforts to rope in the 
Karbis, the Bodos and other tribal 
organisations succeed, both the AGP 
and the Congress(T) could well be in 
for a shock. 

T here is, however, one problem for 
the LDA. Can some of the consti¬ 
tuents of the alliance, especially par¬ 
ties like the Janata and the Con- 
gre.ss(S) which form the National 
Front at the Centre, afford to oppose 
the AGP, which again is a NF ally? 
But if the mood in the LDF is anything 
to go by, both the Janata Dal and the 
Congress(S) are determined to take 
on the AGP, no matter what the 
consequences at the national level. 
And, now that the National Front is 
no longer in power at the Centre, both 
the parties can well afford to take such 
a militant stand. 

The AGP, too, has other problems. 
According to reliable sources, a sec¬ 
tion of the party is in favour of striking 
an alliance with the Congress, howev¬ 
er ridiculous that may sound. The 
argument of this group runs as fol¬ 
lows: the AGP has done nothing 
worthwhile during its tenure and there 
are distinct signs that the people are 
disillusioned with the party. Moreov¬ 
er, the state government has failed to 
implement the Assam Accord—the 
one issue that catapulted the AGP to 
power five years back. This, despite 
the fact that a “friendly” National 
Front government was in power in 
New Delhi for the last one year. Thus, 
it would be disastrous for the party to 
face the electorate alone, especially 
since the LDF is already a formidable 
force to contend with. 

Moderates within the AGP led by 
the chief minister are naturally 
opposed to such an idea. Whether the 
party will split on this issue is difficult 
to say at this juncture. Other combina¬ 
tions are also being worked out. The 
Opposition parties too are busy par¬ 
leying and working out strategies. 

Election fever has finally hit Assam. 
Rabtfit Choudhuiy/Ouwahail 
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The war within 

The Indian Army is busy fighting its own people 


In this column, being 
written at a time 
when the ramshackle 
V.P. Singh regime is 
crumbling fast, let 
me concentrate on 
one of its egregious 
follies on which there 
can be little scope for difference of 
opinion even in the present highly 
polarised atmosphere. I refer, of 
course, to the abominable practice of 
calling out the army, often without 
any justification, to the aid of civil 
authority to quell very emotive politic¬ 
al conflicts on the streets. 

Regrettably, the malaise is not new. 
It has afflicted the body politic practi¬ 
cally since Independence though, over 
the years, its frequency has seen ups 
and downs. During the Raja of Man- 
da's eleven-month reign, however, 
especially since his cynical decision to 
Mandalise India, the disease has 
turned into a raging scourge. 

This is sad and surprising. For, 
VP—despite all his faults, some of 
them wholly unsuspected until his rise 
to the top—is a sensible man, no less 
patriotic than any of his contempor¬ 
aries. Moreover, he is an experienced 
administrator, having been, succes¬ 
sively, chief minister of UP and Union 
minister for commerce, finance and 
defence in his previous incarnation as 
a “loyal” Congressman. Since becom¬ 
ing Prime Minister, he had retained 
the defence portfolio. He was there¬ 
fore better aware than most people of 
the pitfalls of casually drag^ng the 
armed forces into civil strife with 
dangerously political overtones. And 
yet he has recklessly gone on doing so. 

Let the facts speak for themselves. 
1988 was not too bad a year as far as 
the calling out of the army, for tasks 
which ought to be none of its business, 
was concerned. There was a bad patch 
in Gujarat where the armed consta¬ 
bulary went on *‘strike” and an infan¬ 
try division and two independent bri¬ 
gades of the army were needed to 
tame it. For the rest, there were only 
four cases of the troops being called 
out to do the policing job—for a day 
each at New Delhi and Chandigarh, 
for nine days at Ahmedabad and for a 


fortnight at Muzaffarnagar in UP. 
During the subsequent year, 1989, 
which was also the election year, the 
Rajiv government's record in this re¬ 
spect was appalling. 

Before both the year and the Rajiv 
regime ended, the army was out at 
Bhagalpur, Samastipur and Sitamarhi 
in Bihar, putting down horrendous 
communal carnage, for more than two 
months. Earlier, large army contin¬ 
gents had to be deployed for full five 
months in, of all places, Leh which is 
usually an oasis of peace. The Bodo 
upsurge in Assam necessitated the 
commitment of the army at a fairly 
large scale in Assam. 

With the formation of the Janata 


Dal government, amidst enormous 
goodwill and much rejoicing, it was 
expected that the myriad conflicts 
would finally subside and thatthe 
country might settle down to some¬ 
thing approximating civilised rule. 
The sub^qiient story turned out, alas, 
to be precisely the opposite. On the 
morrow of the new Cabinet’s forma¬ 
tion, Kashmir blew up. Mufti Moham¬ 
mad Sayeed's daughter was kidnapped 
and the army's long-term and some¬ 
what unfortunate involvement in the 
Valley began. 

And then came the obscenity of 


Meham where the Haryana police was 
ordered to abdicate and the army was 
asked to move in. li did so also at 
Abohar. Communal riots at Jam¬ 
shedpur in Bihar and Ahmedabad and 
Baroda also set into motion the gover- 
nent's Pavlovian reflex. Since then, 
especially after the Mandalisaion of 
India, all hell has broken loose. Four¬ 
teen columns of armymen were called 
out in Haryana alone and were en¬ 
gaged for 19 days running. The story 
was equally dismal in Himachal 
Pradesh, Jammu, Chandigarh and 
Jaipur. As the mandir tussle overtook 
the Mandal question, the situation 
become infinitely worse. 

Much worse than the shocking fre¬ 
quency of this outrage were the utterly 


strange circumstances in which the 
troops were asked to be out. Under 
the law of the land, the calling out of 
the army is absolutely the last resort. 
Under the Raja it became the first 
option To give only one representa¬ 
tive instance, at the height of the 
anti-Mandal agitation at Sonepat in 
Haryana, 200 buses and a train were 
burnt in the course of one day. The 
Haryana armed police did not fire a 
sin^e shot. The army was called out. 
Is it too much to hope that whoever 
succeeds V.P. would set a better 
example? • 
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The army has 
been called out, 
often without 
any 

Justification, to 
theaMofcIvll 
authority to 
quoHvery 
emotive 
political 
conflicts on the 
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don't kave to ke India's greatest rock star 
to ke a Raymond's man. 
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Remo Fernandes, Goa’s gift to occasion, find him making die 
Rock, writes his own lyrics, scene in a sparkling polyester/ 
composes the music, plays, sings wool / silk combination aptly 
and performs, wowing them from named “Silverene”. 

Dresden to Tokyo. You don't hiwe to be India’s 

When he's not sending first rock personality to be a 

audiences into orbit, you may, on Raymond’s man. For ^ matter. 


you don't even have to be a 
Raymond's man. 

...but it helps. 
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Never gay no to life. 












Who’s that 
man? 

Introducing the ubiquitous 
Jagdeep Dhankhar 

H OW does one best describe Jagdeep Dhank¬ 
har? The man himself has his answers 
ready. He was—till V.P. Singh submitted 
the resignation of his government—deputy 
minister of parliamentary affairs. (By the 
time you read this, he’ll probably have got an even 
more grandiose title in the new dispensation.) Until he 
was elected to the Rajya Sabha last year, he was one of 
the most sought-after advocates in the High Court in 
Jaipur. And. as he is not too modest to remind us, even 
in the Supreme Court, he had a higher ranking than 
such key luminaries of the Express lobby as former 
additional solicitor general Arun Jailley. 

All of this is true. No doubt, Dhankhar was a senior 
advocate, is a legal wizard and performed impressively 
as a minister in the last government. But sadly, these 
descriptions fail to capture the essence of the man. 

To every newspaper reader in India,' Dhankhar is 
something more than this. 

Simply put, he is the man who always cranes his neck 
into the frame in every picture of Devi Lai. 

Does the name now ring a bell? Has the face sudden¬ 
ly begun to seem familiar? Remember when the Tau 
first threatened to resign over Meham? Who do you 
suppose it was who appeared in every photo standing 
loyally beside the towering frame of his leader? 

Or the time Arun Nehru and party resigned over 
Chautala’s reinduction and the deputy prime minister 
came under terrible pressure? Who was it who loyally 
sent in his resignation on Tauji's behalf and then grin¬ 
ned into the camera each time Devi Lai glowered at 
assembled photographers? 

Now, Dhankhar has found a new role. Check out 
recent pictures of Chandra Shekhar. There, in the 
corner, pushing his way across the throng of suppoiters 
is a familiar figure dressed in white. Could it be...? 
You’ve guessed it. 

It’s Dhankhar again. 

TO BE fair, Dhankhar is not some pushy groupie who 
gets his jollies being photographed with the famous and 
the mighty. The reason he always turns up in pictures of 
Devi 1^1 is that the Tau depends on him to an extraor¬ 
dinary degree. 

What makes Dhankhar so indispensable to the Tau? 
The simple explanation is that he is the only sophisti¬ 
cated, English-speaking member of that camp. Where¬ 
as the rest of Devi Lai’s supporters are sons of the soil 
who are happier stuffing ballot boxes than making 
speeches in Parliament i Dhankhar’s legal background 


makes him the Henry Rissinger of the Tau’s group. 

Thus, each time Devi Lai wants to know how the 
media will react to his latest outrage, it is Dhankhar he 
sends for. If there are statements to be drafted, letters 
to be rendered from Haryanvi to English (or even 
Hindi), the call goes out for Dhankhar. (But Dhankhar 
did not write the famous letter that got Devi Lai fired 
from the Cabinet. The Tau did that pretty much on his 
own with a little help from a friend in the media.) 

Moreover, Dhankhar's accommodating personality 
makes him the ideal go-between. Whereas Devi Lai is 
likely to insul* those he wishes to win over (and Chauta- 
la is liable to assault them to ensure that they see things 
his way), Dhankhar knows how to put his case across. 

It helps too that he is on good terms with most 
political leaders. He is friendly with Chandra Shekhar 
and has cordial relations with Ajit Singh. 

But his most interesting friendship is with Rajiv 
Ciandhi. Most members of Dhankhar’s family arc 
staunch Congressmen: his older brother Randeep is a 
senior leader of the Rajasthan Congress. Consequent¬ 
ly, Jagdeep has never regarded Rajiv as an enemy or a 
political untouchable. 

A few months ago. Dhankhar met (landhi in Parlia¬ 
ment's Central Hall and they sat and chatted amiably 
for three quarters of an hour. The Raja, who was 
passing by, noticed this tctc-a-tete and grew quite 
alarmed. 

The next day. some of V.P. Singh’s close associates 
approached Dhankhar. Why, they demanded, was he 
consorting with the enemy? Why not? he responded. 
Besides, he did not see Opposition politicians as ene¬ 
mies. And moreover, surely it was his job as deputy 
minister of parliamentary affairs to keep in touch with 
MPs from all parties? 

The Raja let the matter drop. 

THOUGH NOBODY has noticed this, Dhankhar was 
the real success story of the V.P. Singh government. He 
only joined politics a year and a half ago and contested 
the elections for the first time in 1989. To everyone’s 
surprise, he was elected to the Lok Sabha from Jhun- 
jhunu after securing the highest number of votes ca.st in 
Rajasthan during the polls. 

The Tau was so impressed by Dhankhar during the 
first few months of the government that he insisted that 
V.P. Singh include him in the ministry. Apd so, despite 
being a first-term MP and political novice, Dhankhar 
became a deputy minister. 

Then, he was foitunate that as the deputy prime 
minister fought his battles, he came to rely more and 
more on Dhankhar, giving the former lawyer a ringside 
view of politics at the highest level. 

While the Tau is notoriously fickle about his 
favourites, Dhankhar does appear to have it made. He 
is a Jat, comes from a rural background and under¬ 
stands the concerns of his natural constituency. Add to 
this his legal acumen and sophistication and you get an 
unusual combination—one that should stand Dhankhar 
in good stead in the years to come. 

Perhaps one day, he will be the centre of attention 
for photographers and others will crane their necks to 
get into the same frame as him . • 











In deep waters 

The Indian Navy could be in for a shock in the event of an 

Indo-Pak conflict 


I n the December 1971 war, just 
four tiny Indian patrol craft had 
succeeded in blockading virtual¬ 
ly the entire Pakistani Navy in 
Karachi harbour. The Indian 
boats armed with Soviet-made Styx 
missiles had surreptitiously crept into 
Pakistani waters, sank two ships—-one 
destroyer and a merchantman—and 
set the Karachi oil terminal ablaze. 
The Pakistani Navy had no idea of 
what had hit them and for the remain¬ 
ing period of the war did not even 
venture out of port. 

Nineteen years later a lot has 
changed. The Pakistanis have ac¬ 
quired modern ships and weapons sys¬ 
tem, while the Indian Navy, in quan¬ 
titative terms, has grown into one of 
the most powerful sea forces of the 
region. India today possesses a for¬ 
midable fleet of 140-odd vessels in¬ 
cluding two aircraft carriers, 17 sub¬ 
marines (including a nuclear-powered 
I SSKN) and two dozen sophisticated 
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frigates. The country also operates a 
mix of 168 aircraft which include Sea 
Harriers, shore-based Jaguars and 
helicopters fitted with anti-ship mis¬ 
siles. The Pakistani Navy, in contrast, 
has just 76 vessels and 3()-odd aircraft, 
including a squadron of shore-based 
'Mirage-5PAs. 

This remarkable growth of the two 
sea power is, however, not significant 
in itself. The really astounding part is 
that the Indian Navy, despite its grow¬ 
ing size, has lost its one-time edge 
over its Pakistani counterpart. In the 
event of war, the Indian Navy is un¬ 
likely to conic anyw'hcrc near Karachi, 
let alone blockade it. And if it does 
attempt to control the seas around the 
Pakistani coast, it could prove to be a 
highly c^irensivc exercise. The Pakis¬ 
tani Navy, on the other hand, might 
lack an offensive capability but it is 
extremely capable of keeping the 
powerful Indian fleet at bay. In naval 
I parlance, while Pakistan is incapable 


ot controlling the adjoining seas, it is 
nonetheless quite capable of denying 
use of the sea to the Indian Navy. 

The emergence of this remarkable 
naval scenario is directly related to 
technological developments and the 
choices made by Pakistani naval plan¬ 
ners. The Pakistanis had long realised 
that they cold not compete with India 
in the race for acquiring expensive, 
modern warships. India not only had 
more money but it also had the added 
advantage of having built up an in¬ 
digenous naval industry. To counter 
this, the Pakistanis appear to have 
opted for a small but highly effective 
navy, equipped with accurate and 
highly sophisticated weapons systems. 
The aim of such a modern, compact 
sea force would be to prevent the 
blockade of its only major port, 
Karachi, by inflicting unacceptable 
losses on an intruding enemy naval 
force. International naval analysts, 
while publicly decrying India's 
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A Pak Navy mlaslle boat powers 
through the rough seas: on the 
offenshfe 


attempts to create a Blue Water Navy, 
privately admit that the Indian Navy 
cannot bludgeon its Pakistani counter¬ 
part to submission without paying an 
inordinately high price for such an 
attempt. 

P akistan’s naval planners have 
been able to accomplish their 
aims chiefly because of the availability 
of two modern missile systems: the 
American Harpoon and the French 
Fxcocet. Both missiles have been 
proven in combat and are unique in 
their class. The F-xcocets with the 
Pakistanis are air launched versions 
capable of striking targets up to a 
range of about 50 km. Hie 150-km 
range Harpoons can be launched from 
surface ships, submarines and even 
from aircraft. Both missiles are highly 
accurate and Indian Navy ships have 
no weapons systems capablc-of inter¬ 
cepting them once they have been 
launched. Anti-ship missiles like the 
Harpoon and the Fxcocet can only be 
stopped by a very fast reaction anti¬ 
missile missile (AMM) or by close-in- 
weapons-systems (CIWS) like the 
American Phalanx fitted on Pakistani 
frigates. Indian Navy planners, 
strangely enough, have not inducted 
any anti-missile systems for their 
warships. 
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The most effective use of Excoccts 
is likely to be made by the Pakistani 
Air Force Mirage-5PAs based in 
Karachi and used exclusively for mari¬ 
time attack purpe^s. Each of the 12 
Karachi-based Mirages is capable of 
carrying one Excocet missile (and one 
external fuel tank) upto 500 miles into 
the high seas. Skimming just above 
the waves, the Mirages can approach 
their targets without being detected by 
ship radar. Even high flying maritime 
surveillance aircraft would not be able 
to spot the low flying Pakistani planes 


Harpoon is designed to fly along a 
complex course while on its way lo the 
target and, consequently, even if the 
missile is spotted it is impossible to 
determine the direction or the place 
from where it was launched. Moreov¬ 
er, it is impossible to detect a quiet, 
clectric-powered submarine more 
than a hundred kilometres away. On 
the other hand, Indian warships are 
likely lo be spotted much more easily 
and would consequently be easy 
targets for the Harpoon-laden Pakista¬ 
ni subs. 
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without look-down radar. This means 
that an Indian naval force can 
approach within 500 miles of Karachi 
only at great peril. Moreover, it would 
be highly risky for the Indian Navy’s 
principal warships, the medium car¬ 
riers Vikrant and Viraat, to approach 
the Karachi waters till the point from 
where the short-range Sea Harriers 
could be deployed. 

E qually dangerous to Indian Navy 
ships would be the six Pakistani 
submarines equipped to launch Har¬ 
poons from under the sea surface. The 


On the flip side, it would be ex- ^ 
tremcly difficult for Pakistani sub¬ 
marines to detect and monitor moving 
targets more than a 100 kn/away. In 
practice, these subs would require the 
support of maritime surveillance air¬ 
craft, surface ships or satellite data for 
target information. This might not be 
possible, but at a closer range a sub¬ 
marine waiting silently below the sur¬ 
face could easily pick up the sounds of 
passing surface ships, gel a fix on its 
coordinates and launch the Harpoon. 
The operation of Pakistani attack subs 
could be thwarted by heavy underwa- 
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ter, surface and air surveillance. But 
the moot point is that the advantage 
would nevertheless lie with the Pakis¬ 
tanis. 

Ilie United States has also agreed 
to transfer three P-3C Orion Maritime 
aircraft to the Pakistani Navy during 
r the current tinancial year. These state- 
of-the-art aircraft carry advanced 
radar that can scan the sea for miles in 
front of it and launch Harpoon mis¬ 
siles. The four long-range French 
Atlanliques with the Pakistani Navy 
can similarly detect enemy ships and 
launch Excocet missiles. These air¬ 
craft, submarines and the squadrons 
of Chinese-made fast attack craft 
equipped with Styx-type missiles, if 
used in conjunction would constitute a 
formidable defence against any Indian 
naval attack on Karachi. 

M ost Western defence analysts 
have tended to make t(><i iiiueh 
of India's acquisition of the Soviet 
nuclear submarine, lenamed INS 
Chakra, riie analysts have claimed 
that the acquisitiiui of this submarine 
gives an unfair advantage to the Indi¬ 
an Navy. Nothing could be further 
from the tiulh. For, repot fs suggesting 
that the submarine is equipped with 
! the 64-km range SS-N-7 Soviet mis¬ 
siles arc incorrect. As a matter of fact, 
the lease agreement between the Indi¬ 
an and the Soviet government clearly 
stipulates that the nuclear-powered 
submarine is meant solcl> tor training 
purposes and is not to be used in the 
event of hostilities. Moreover, the 
Soviets have not supplied any missiles 
with It. 

In fact, none of the Indian Navy's 17 
submarines are equipped with missile 
systems. Fhey do, however, have a 
variety of advanced torpedoes. But 
the average effective range of torpe¬ 
does is about 15 km, which means that 
Indian subs will have to come very 
close to Karachi harbour to sink ships 
and render the port ineffective. Till 
very recently, the biggest chink in the 
Pakistani Navy’s armour was the abs¬ 
ence of sufficient numbers of anti¬ 
submarine frigates. The only ones the 
Pakistanis had were 6 obsolete Gear¬ 
ing class frigates constructed in the 
194()s and equipped with l%()s elec¬ 
tronics. Every attempt to acquitc 
more frigates came up against one 
constraint: funds. 

The British offered the F^akistani 
Navy three of their latest lypc 23 
frigates with a 1.5 billion dollar price 
tag. Turkey offered their frigates, so 
did the West Germans and the 


Chinese. But the ships were either too 
expensive or they were unsuitable. 
1’hc Pakistani Navy got its big break 
when the US secretary of the Navy 
decided to abandon the grand Amer¬ 
ican plan for a 6(J0-ship navy and de¬ 
cided to get rid of all its Brooke and 
Garcia class frigates. By end 1989, all 
the eight frigates t,hc Pakistanis 
wanted had been transfei red And the 
Pakistanis got the ships dirt cheapo- 
only US $7 million a year for their 
annual lease pavmenis The accom¬ 
panying weapons systems were, of 
course, more expensive. It was a bar¬ 
gain nevertheless. For, the frigates 
were excellent anti-submarine warfare 
ships, equipped with .sonars, anti¬ 
submarine rockets, guns and long- 
range standard anti-aircraft missiles. 
These ships are also capable of cir- 
rying Sea King helicopters armed v th 
homing torpedoes. 

With the induction ot the new fri¬ 
gates, the Pakistani Navy has streng¬ 
thened its defence again,st Indian sub¬ 
marine attacks. In short, Pakistani 


naval planners have succeeded in 
building up a credible deterrence to 
India's Blue Wat'-r capabilities. The 
Indian Niivy docs not consider its air¬ 
craft carriers and other major surface 
ships expendable in a war with Pakis¬ 
tan. I ho bigger Indian goal seems to 
be the creation of a large fleet, which 
over the years will deter any foreign 
navy, supeipowcrs included, from 
flexing their muscles in the Indian 
CVean. While the Indian Navy cannot 
risk exposing its carriers and major 
surface ships like the Kashin class des¬ 
troyers, the Pakistani Navy can afford 
to send an odd submarine to Bombay 
High and set a few oil rigs on fire. 
Fortunately, Pakistan just cannot 
atford to buy large numbers of Har¬ 
poons (costing US $1.5 million 
apiece). Bui what it could demons¬ 
trate in the event of a short war is a 
psychological victory that would cast a 
permanent shadow over the Indian 
Navy’s Blue Water ambitions. 

IndrantI Banerfte/Mamabad 
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HE MAKING OF im 


How Chandra Shekhar did it. 
The full story 


I n the end, the nocs had it. And 
With the Lok Sabha voting over- 
\^hclmingly against the confi¬ 
dence motion moved by the Dal 
government in favour and 
J42 against), the V.f*. Singh regime 
fell on 7 November, a fortnight after 
the BJP had pulled the plug on it by 
withdrawing support. But even as the 
Opposition rejoiced at the fall of the 
Raja, it was far frtim clear how the 
situation would develop. Would Presi¬ 
dent R. Venkalararnan dissolve tlie 
House and announce mid-term polls, 
despite his alleged distaste for this op¬ 
tion? Or would he invite the leader of 
i the Opposition to form an alternative 
government? Would Rajiv Oandhi 
accept the invitation or would he offer 
to support a Chandra Shekhar-led 
minority government from the out¬ 
side? 

As it turned out, ('handra Shekhar 
got the nod. But iu>t before the coun¬ 
try was put through iw'o days of ago¬ 
nising uncertainty. 

It was, once again, the Raja who 
further complicated a far from clear 
situation. Soon after the Chandra 
Shekhar-Devi Lai combine held its pa¬ 
rallel meeting on the lawns of the 
Chaudhary's Willmgdon Crescent 
bungalow, claiming the support of (>8 
MPs and announcing the formation of 
the Janata Dal (Socialist)' V.P. Singh 
retaliated by expelling 30 of its suf> 
porters (25 Lok Sabha MPs, including 
Chandra Shekhar, among them). 

It was a masterstroke. By this one 
move, the Raja reduced the strength 
of the dissident camp to below 47, the 
magical figure required to affect a split 
in the party. The Speaker of the Lok 
Sabha was brought on to do his bit and 
Rabi Ray obliged by declaring the 25 
expelled members ‘unattached’. The 
rump would, however, be regardetl as 
members of the Janata Dal and risk 
disqualification if they voted against 
the party whip. 

For the moment, at least, V.P. 
Singh appeared to have stolen the in¬ 
itiative. 

But the rebels weren’t going to give 


up so easily. As claims and counter- | 
claims about the strengths of the re¬ 
spective camps made the rounds, 
Shekhar met Ray to persuade him to 
reverse his decision. I he Speaker le- 
mained adamant. 

Apprehensive that all their efforts 
would come to nought, the rebels de¬ 
cided that Ray had to go. It was plan¬ 
ned that the moment the House con¬ 
vened, a no-confidcnce motion would 
be brought against the Speaker, In 
accordance with parliamentary proce¬ 
dure, he would then step down with 
his deputy Shivraj Patil taking over. 
Once that happened, all llieir tioubles 
would be over. 

Rajiv Gandhi, however, dis¬ 
approved of this plan. Opening a dia¬ 
logue with Ray and getting him to see 
reason was the more attractive option, 
the Congiess president felt. So, on 7 
November, before the session com¬ 
menced, Gandhi accompanied by 
Shekhar, Devi LaL Mulayam Singh 
Yadav and Cljimanbhai Patel went to 
meet the Speaker, wht) finally re¬ 
lented and agreed to review his deci¬ 
sion. 

Things finally seemed to be going 
right for the rebels. 

W ith the BJP, the Congress and 
the dissidents ranged against the 
government, the result of the vole of 
confidence was a foregone conclusion. 
Nonetheless, there was a record turn¬ 
out in Parliament, forcing some Rajya 
Sabha MPs- who’d arrived a little 
late—to stand in the corridors outside 
and listen to the proceedings over the 
sound system. 

After the Speaker had gone through 
the condolence messages, the Prime 
Minister got up to speak in defence of 
his government. Only, he didn’t so 
much defend his regime as attack his 
bite noire Chandra Shekhar, who 
had the temerity to dream of forming 
a government with only 24 MPs on his 

SUCCESS, AT LAST: Chandra 
Shekhar being sworn In as 
. Prime Minister 
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side. Resorting to metaphor, the Raja , 
declared that such an arrangement 
could be likened to a jeep which had a 
trolley leading it. As long as the jeep 
went in reverse gear it was okay, said 
VP fleshing out the siory, but what 
happened if it ran over the trolley? 

Shekhar, w'hose turn came next, 
had his answer ready. Never mind 
how the trolley was positioned, he re¬ 
torted, the Raja should remember 
that the jeep also had a driver. In a 
style reminiscent of V. P. .Singh, ('han- 
dra Shekhar lap.sed into poetry to dc* 
fend himself: Phoolan ko pani dete 
hueUhad gayi honge kiich pari van mu- 
jhsefPar jinhone rondn hain kaliyon 
ko/Woh baat karie hain chaman ko 
bachane ki? (While 1 watered the 
flowers some petals may have fallen 
off. But how can those who have des¬ 
troyed the buds talk of safeguarding 
the garden?).” 

Rajiv Gandhi launched a frontal 
attack on the PM, turning to VP as he 
levelled each allegation and beginning 
his sentences with a fiery, “You, Mr 
Prime Minister..." Ridiculing the 
Raja's claim of being secular, Gandhi 
pointed out that less than a month 
ago, he was allied with the BJP. 

But it was left to L K. Advani to 
demolish the Raja's secular plank. Re¬ 
vealing that V.P. Singh had reached 
an understanding with him, in accord¬ 
ance with which lie would be allowed 
to proceed to Ayodhya, the FiJP presi¬ 
dent alleged that the PM had prom¬ 
ised to participate in the kar seva. The 
furore in the House only increased as i 
charges that the Raja had tried to 
engineer defections flew thick and I 
fast. 

In his final summation, V.P. Singh 
seemed to accept that it was all over 
for him, maintaining bravely that he 
was going out of government with his 
head held high. 

Sure enough, the vote went over¬ 
whelmingly against him. And the 
Raja's became the first government to 
fall on the floor of the House. 

T he voting concluded at 10.40, but 
by then the President had already 
retired for the night. So, V.P. Singh 
sent his resignation letter to P. 
Murari, secretary to the President. At 
11 o'clock the following morning, the 
Raja finally met Venkataraman. But 
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most of the 2()-!mnutc meeting was 
devoted not to apprising the Presi¬ 
dent of the latest political develop¬ 
ments, but persuading him not to in¬ 
vite an ‘unattached’ MP to form the 
government. V^:^lkataraman rernamed 
non-committal. So, VP went further 
and insisted that ( handia Shckhai not 
be approached. F3ut the President had 
had enough by then and he, reported¬ 
ly, told the Raja ihat he shoiiliiri’t 
mention any names. Suitably chas¬ 
tened, the former Prime Minister left 
soon afici, telling the mediamen 


assembled outside that an alternative 
arrangement would soon he made. 

An hour later, the leader of the 
Opposition arrived at Rashtrapati 
Bhavan to meet the President. The 
meeting lasted 45 minutes and Venk* 
alaraman asked Rajiv Gandhi, the 
leader of the largest single parly in the 
Mouse, if ho was interested in forming 
the government. Gandhi declined the 
offer, but told Venkataraman that his 
party was willing to support a Chandra 
Shckhai-led minority government 
from outside. 


Venkataraman wasn’t completely 
assured and handed Gandhi a list of 
questions to satisfy himself that the 
new government would be a stable 
one and that the Congress wouldn’t 
pull the rug from under the new Prime 
Minister’s feet whenever the fancy 
took it. A meeting of the Congress 
Parliamentary Parly was held, where 
the leaders forrnulatcd suitable 
answers and despatched them to 
Rashtrapati Bhavan. 

The answers, obviously, satisfied 
the President, for his office phoned 


UC.AIIVANI 



RAJIV GANDHI 


M inutes before the special ses¬ 
sion to test the Dal govem- 
iinenCs majority gpt under way, 
/Congress MP Ram Nehor Rakesh 
' ptonked himself 4n the Prime 
MifiutteCs seat with considerable 
tfipipmb. He sat there, busily sertb* 
.bUt^ on a piece of paper, while his 
partymen egged him on with 
raucous laughter. After a few mK 
nutes, having penned what he cal¬ 
led die PM's resignation letter, he 
left to occ^y his own seat. This 
farcical episode best summed up 
;^e spirit that pervaded the par- 
;fiamentary proceedings on 7 
1%>vember. 

TW outcome of the session was 
a foregone conclusion: jthe Raja 
. bound ^ be. voted but of 
? |ii0^r. But that didn't deter spec- 
i?tal^dts~VIPs, diplomats, 
^jmec^per^ns and others—from 
^tttrilthg up in record numbers to 
Witneai the downfall of the Dal 
iMme. A record b^OOO passes 
issued that day^ and such wai» 
flhd rush that Ran^Sita Devi, the 
bed to station herself in 
/1p^plomats>,gh8cry;i^h^ sat 


Voting 
VP out 

What happened at ihe ' 
special Lok Sabha session 
on? November 


facing not her husband, but the 
leader of the Opposition, Rajiv 
Gandhi. 

Sonia Gandhi was in attendance 
as well, in a maroon salwar 
kameez, with < a cream shawl 
draj^d over one shoulder, while 
Rajiv Gandhi made do with,-an 
angavastn in the colours of, the' . 
Indian flag. Priyanka, in saf&dii . 
despite the Congress* aversion to '■ 
the BJP, sat beside her mother; 
chatting and.amiling tbrou^imtt 


CHANDRA SNEKHJUI 

T>cap to.become Prime Minist<u'. 

The BJP coiKingent was present 
in full force, rei^eiidenf in safhdn 
■apd yelling Vid Siya Aom" with 
due vigodr, Unia Bbarti, her head 
shorn after the Ayodbya misadveitT . t r 
tore ahd^clari.iit her hShat 

attenrioo. ■ Tho«^ Vasphdl^ra J v. '; 
Raje Son(ha,.-vi^th'|ier:lMiih Itwid,. < ^ 

provided stiff bomt^tiem. *^fle .‘ 
the BJP ladies followed the prp* . ; V 
ceedings with eapt attmtiidii, Ma^ , - 
eka Gandhi t^hiod.l^iaauHU . v% 
; Routray and made her'diriihhriimt 
clear by pOiiMhtiCatiAg 
fvenfntg.Areim. .otpamriw pu|atl«t ■ 

V.P. ffipiA was ttie; '4ayy.fii^<^; 


nanoes' statement mat Kany was 
the man who, bad snadeitiy 
dianged fftpn' jeamvai^ 
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Chandra Shekhar that same evening 
to inform him that he would be called 
to form the new government the next 
day, y November. 

The Raia wasn’t through as yet. 
though. And sent a delegation to 
Venkataraman to plead that Shekhar 
not be invited. The President listened 
patiently, but didn’t commit himself ’ 
either way. 

The attempts at spreading disin¬ 
formation continued. The VP camp 
put it about that Devi I.al had called 
Inder Kumar Gujral to negotiate a 


^ihekhar wast 
determined to get rid of 
V.P. Singh at any 
cost-even if it meant 
sacrificing his own 
poiiticai credibility in the 
process 



V.P. SINGH 

Rajiv OaiTdhi hurting charges at 
him on such issues as Punjab, 
Kashmir, Ram Janmabhoomi and 
the price rise. 

Yy^en his turn came, Rajiv tore 
into VP, accusing him of having 
^videdihe country on caste lines 
and creathig such chaos that over 
5,000 people lost their lives in less 
a yemr of Janata Dal rule. 
“Xoa joined hands with Pakistan 
OQ Kashmiri" alleged the Opposi* 
doh tteiiler, looking straight at the 
. t^Momfited'IWme Minister. 

..tt was. left to railway ntioister 
Peptge Femanifes to come to. the 
Ibscue; Had RaUT;QjN^ 
en that over 5,000 
I Jn the first wedc anarne 
g-inalope,'asked Fen^dm 

’ jiiiMit reitieiiied to be seen wliether 
.Tntfian electorate chose the 
. stkbihtt (HOfflised by the Rajjv 
0 Gandhi or preferred to be 
v?.n^'.by petty, small-time crooks. 

bn^'Congress MP M.J. 
yoa .fot poindng 
smaU-time 


ing of Chandiw 'ShekiiM'j^ 




DEVILAL 

thieves.” 

Chandra Shekhar, sitting next to 
BJP president L.K. Advani, railed 
against his arch-rival VP and con¬ 
cluded by sayine ; ‘T want you to 
step down or tne House will be 
forced to discharge its national 
duty.” 

Advani, for his part, embarras¬ 
sed the Prime Minister by disclos¬ 
ing that he’d offered to ^rform 
kar Seva in Ayodhya, while BJP 
MP Baburao Parjanjpe charged 
that the Raja had called him in 
Bombay to ium to,defe<^. V.P. 
Sins^ could only letter in teply. 

Afuu Nehni mid camj> foHower 
Arif Mcduiinmad Khati chose to 
^tay aw,ay until the evening; when, 
Khkn ffiially, took rihe^ flo6r to 
lectnie meiAibers oif his Idnd of 
secularism^ MSpepfier^ 
with Sahsloft^^^ib;^ 

Then it was ov^.to VP fear the 
final sumnintiOA an^ the usual 
noises abput quitting office not 
being the end .of 1^ 

then, it was all over bar the anotnt- 
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deal by which he would become Prime i 
Minister, not Chandra Shckhai. | 
Another version had il lliat Rajiv | 
Gandhi had decided that he would i 
take over as PM instead of pio|>pirig 
up Shekhar. 

But none of that worked. And a 
jubilant Chandra Shekhar crneigecl 
from his meeting with Venkataraman 
to di.sclose that he’d been inviled to 
form the government. Security pci- 
sonnel already seemed to he granting 
him prime ministerial treatment, put¬ 
ting assembled new.smcn ihicngh the 
metal detector test before iliey were 
allowed into hailing distance of the 
Prime Minister designate. 

Shekhar announced that the 'iwctir 
ing-in ceremony would lake place m 
the courtyard ot Rashtuipati Bhavan 
at 11 am on the toilowing day, HI 
November. 

The Ballia leader’s ambitions were 
finally being icalised and he was hard 
put to contain his glee. 

T he demise of the V.P. Singh gov¬ 
ernment had an almost immediate 
fall-out at the state level. While the 
rebels, now in government, set out to 
destabilise Laloo Prasad Yadav in 
Bihar, the Raja expelled Miilayam 
Singh Yadav from the Uttar Pradesh 
unit of the party. In Gujarat, the 
Chimanbhai Patel government hung 
on with Congress(l) support and 
Bhairon Singh Shekhawat remained in 
power in Rajasthan because ot Janata 
Dal(S) backing . On^y Biju Patnaik in 
Orissa remained inviolate. 

Laloo Prasad, because of his equa¬ 
tion with Sharad Yadav, stood by the 
Raja and expelled rebel leader Raghu- 
nath Jha from the party for siding with 
Shekhar. Jha, for his part, mounted an 
offensive against Yadav, persuading 
Ram Sundar Das—the Harijan leader 
who lost the contest for the chief 
ministership by eight votes—to lead a 
revolt against Laloo. 

In Utta# Pradesh, Mulayam Singh 
Yadav was thrown out of the party 
and Kailash Nath Yadav made the 
president of the state Janata Dal. Five 
UP ministers, Reoti Raman Singh, 
Mukhtar Anees, Diwakar Vikram 
Singh,, Sachidanand Vajpayee and 
Mohammad Aslam Khan, resigned 
from office, while both groups claimed 
to be the real Janata Dal. 

The \T camp hopes that with the 
help of Ajit Singh loyalists, who num¬ 
ber around 70, it will be able to 
destabilise if not topple the Mulayam 
Singh government. The chief minister, 
on the other hand, Ts relying on 
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Money power played an important fide^ dM 


i Jk't first, the going 
#^price was Rs 25 
lakhs. But as the poUtiC' 
hf -ioisis in the capital 
it^^lated and the surviv- 
ri of the V.P. Singh 
government seemed in* 
creasingly doubtful, it 
mounted to an astound¬ 
ing R.S 1 crore. 

That was what a Jana¬ 
ta Dal MP was worth, if 
the stories floating \ 
around Delhi were to be 
believed. 

. There may well have 
beeh an element of ex- , 
aggeration in these stor¬ 
ies, but there can be no 
doubt that money power 
played an important rote 
boot in the attempts to 
prop up the Raja and install Chan- [ 
dra ^h^hbar. 

The power-brokers, leading in-, 
dosfrialists of the country among 
;thein, descended on New Delhi as , 
soon as the BJP withdrew Support 
'to the government . They stationed 
d^rhieives at ftve-mr hotels and 
oig residences of important politic- 
id lenders and lobbied feverishly in 
IsVdur of their, uitdidates for the 
;i^ime ministership. White .nobody 
wilting to ' corroborate the 
.rtmpurs about the price, tiuoted. 




Cb^esii- panip fidlowef'-ft^ hmg',. 
and invRed Rajiv' Oahdht ^ din«' 
ner around the tiihe tke Jandia Dal 
^it. The presence of his dai^ter, 
&obhana Bhartiya, in ParlmmeAt 
. towitnessthedownfaU of the Raja 
was interpreted by some to ind^-. 
^cate. that the Birku.; aro bdirihd 

CJstvali 'on the other hand, ws v 
oppose to. V.R, Sin^ on .'moie^ 
spMfic gfodhds. The govertim^ 
.gave him a tough, time <m bis 
proposed fertiliser project, as welt 


several MPs nwintained.'that they 
had been offered monetary induce- ' 
meitt to change sides,r 
. 'Wliife -the leader of the erstwhile 
Jan Moreha, Ram Dhan, (^med..'. 
that he'd received tiueats to his 
life, Nkrinal Gore of the MahiOash- 
tra unit of the .Janata Dal alleged: 

"It is the' ^mbanis and the Birtas.' 
Who are actually behind V.P. 
Silk's ouster.” 

Communist’ leader Somnath v' 
- Chatter jet reiterated the charge^on. 
the floor of the House while |he 
debate on the no-eonfldeime nio- 
tion was in progress. ‘T bear the 
footsteps of the Ambanis and the ' 
Birlas,” the veteran C^(M) leadei' 
ti^d- rite aswmbied htn.: . 

Though unproven, the charges.- 
made some'sense. Pbirubhai %- 
. Ambaiti'S ant^thy to the Raja'is' . 
.Wdt|-.known. Contraty to'.popdtu 
' expiation; V.P. Sinah bao hcit 
mdonted a concerted . ' 

against the Relitmcd.clriefhn 

ing^td power, being fitf wo WiW'' - • 

copied on various other , 

Ambani regarded-^ jhe .u^V 

, with '^(rimne ,i»spiE(h%H .v 


"yv 
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Congress support to bail him out. But 
that may well be unforthcoming, for a 
section of the party, led by Balaram 
Singh Yadav. considers Mulayam 
Singh, with his anti-Hindu rhetoric, to 
be a lia' ility. But Yadav can take 
cheer from the fact that N.D. Tiwari is 
in his favour. 

But with the strength of both camps 
being nearly equal, in the end, it will 
depend on who thinks up the superior 
strategy. 

I t was on strategy that the Raja 
failed. In retrospect, it seems ob¬ 
vious that V.P. Singh blundered - and 
played right into Chandra Shekhar's 
hands—when he refused to step down 
immediately after the BJP withdiew 
support. Had the Raja resigned at that 
point, he could have succecdeil in 
keeping his arch enemy Shekhar out 
of the running. For Shekhar onlv had 
around 10-12 supporters and was ill- 
prepared to stake a claim to form the 
government. By hanging on until 7 
November, VP gave him the time to 
get his act together and throw the Raja 
off centre-stage. 

What made matters easier for C’han- 
dra Shekhar was V.P. Singh's avowed 
preference for a mid term poll. While 
the Raja believed that he would come 
back with a comfortable majority with 
backward and Muslim support, most 
of his party members didn't share his 
conviction. By their reckoning, they 
were bound to lo.se their seats in the 
next poll and, therefore, the last thing 
they wanted was to go back to the 
people. 

Shekhar understood their fear and 
capitalised on it, reiterating time and 
again that he was against a mid-term 
poll. He was in favour of an alterna¬ 
tive arrangement as the situation in 
the country was far too volatile to 
permit elections. The Raja cottoned 
on in time and clarified that if he lost 
the vote of confidence in the House, 
he would sit in the Opposition, instead 
of recommending dissolution of Par¬ 
liament. But by then, it was too late. 

The fortnight’s grace gave Shekhar 
the opportunity to approach the Con¬ 
gress for support. And Rajiv, wishing 
to get rid of VP at any cost, agieed 
that if Shekhar won over around 70 
MPs he would back his attempt to 
form a new government. From then 
on, it was only a matter of time before 
VP made way for Shekhar. 

But why did Chandra Shekhar set 
himself up as another Charan Singh- 
like figure? Staying in power with 
Congress support meant that Gandhi 

MUiOAV 1990"““ 
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What V, P. Singh will do next 





F or V.P. Singh, it's on to the 
final court of appeal: the peo¬ 
ple of India. Now that it’s all over 
for his government d«^spite the de¬ 
fensive stratagems, the former 
Prime Minister has decided to go 
on the offensive. And the strag¬ 
glers who turn up at his 1 Teen 
Murti residence are treated to 
glimpses of the new, aggressive 
Raja. Explaining his stand on such 
issues as Mandal and the mandir, 
VP uses all his rhetorical skill to 
portray himself as a maityr. 

This, insist insiders, is only for 
starters. The Raja will soon 
embark on a tour of India, primari¬ 
ly the northern parts, to piif his 
case before the masses, proving, in 
the process, that he is only a hap¬ 
less victim of political chicanery. 
However, this ambitious, if rather 
optimistic, venture will have to 
wait until passions, both casteist 
and communat, have cooled, For, 
party leaders fear that with public 
feelings running high on both 
issues, the former PM may well be 
lynched before he is half-way 
through the programme. 

Therefore, for the present, VP is 
content to devote bis MaebittveU 
lian skills to keeping fils fSrction of 
the Dal together., with Chandra 
Shekhar having formed the govr 
ernment and acquired the right to 
distribute largesse, the dkng^ of 

' irH_i -g_- -- 1-' 


fence-sittert aoinpL over is-oaly j ■ ; :.v' 
too real. And the R^a.Knp^-t&iJv., 


if the strength of the 
group appro^hes 70. the new 
could well take over the entire]fft%|^ 
ty. So, further defectionS'hai^^-MfJi 
be stopped at all costs; though 
isn’t yet decided on haw 
can achieve this goal,' ' ' \ 

After,the split, the party 
nisation, right down to the di$trii®;^r‘' 
level, is in shambles. And. unlesSu':' 
put right on a priority basts, 
cost the Raja the next electioi|/\< 
which, according to so.me, is only a.Ly 
year or so away. But if he w^nts t4 ? 
amend matters^ V.P. Singh wiB 
have to rise above his castets1t^"i 
coterie (Sharad Yadav, Ram 
Paswan and the like) and learn, 
see things from a prc-Mandal 
pcctive. ■ 

A drastic revision of his scri)^: C 
wilt also be called for, especially 
the Bofors question. The 
rate is hardly likely to 
ten the Raja's promise of tryMi 
the names ol ite Bofors 
a fortnight after assuming 
will be looking for. 

will have, to get his escplan^illkw^^^^^ 
.ready; ■ - ‘ 




For; bis. n^ct, jdurh^ ihrou^:^' 
the coutiity jsC fi>r kit prateticol ? 

poses, going to'assume the diarac^'). 
ter xif a pr«.e]edfion imir. Attdl^th1|fe’*= 
otujtcome^ ttK^ neat p^t s<ilt'"' ‘ 


the 'Kick’s'f^e in 1 
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could topple him at will. So. why did 
Shekhar get into such an untenable 
position? 

Simple. He meant to get rid of 
VP—even if it meant sacrificing his 
own political credibility in the process. 
Also. Shekhar had been nursing prime 
ministerial ambitions for a long time 
and knew that this was his best chance 
to realise them. If the Raja's actions 
led to another general election, either 
he or Rajiv Gandhi would win a 


majority. And Shekhar would be left 
out in the cold, yet again. 

E ven before Shekhar had been 
sworn in, along with Devi Lai, 
who became deputy prime minister 
once again, the trappings of power 
were much in evidence at his 3 South 
Avenue Lane bungalow. The Special 
Protection Group (SPG) moved in 
and took charge of the PM designate's 
security. Metal detectors were set up 


and visitors frisked before they were 
let in. The contrast to the laid-back air 
that usually prevailed at the house 
couldn't have been more marked. It 
was clear that things had changed. 

On 10 November, Shekhar and the 
Chaudhary arrived at the courtyard of 
Pashtrapati Bhavan to be sw'orn in 
before a motley crowd of former 
ministers, politicians, diplomats and 
supporters from Haryana and Ballia. 
In a departure from tradition, the 


The woman behind Chandi^ Shekhar 


A profile of the new Mrs Prune Minister, Difya Devi, 


N O man« the saying goes, is ever 
a hero to his wife. But those 
who swear by this axiom havenH 
met Mrs Dijya Devi, wife of the 
newly-appointed Prime Minister, 
Chandra Shekhar. Of a shy and 
retiring disposition, the lady 
speaks very rarely. But when she 
does, it is always to quote her 
husband: “Alere Netaji kahie 
hain.,. Agar Netaji kahenge to... 
(My. Netaji says...If Netaji says 
so...).” 

However the world rated 
Shekhar’s chances of becoming the 
PM, Dijya Devi has always been 
conhdent that fate had great things .. 
in store for her better half: *T knew 
that my Netaji would be Prime 
Minister one day.” 

Small wonder then that the hon¬ 
our. when it finally came, left 
Dijya Devi unmoved. While 
Shekhar’s supporters, delirious 
with joy. beat drums and per¬ 
formed excited jigs on the lawns of 
his 3 South Avenue Lane bunga¬ 
low. the lady of the house stayed 
indoors, doing pooja oblivious of 
the drama outside. And of the 
political intrigues that led to her 
husband grabbing the hot seat 
' Says Devi; know nothing aWit . 
Rajiv Gandhi or V.P. Singh, so do 
not ask me about them. I never ksk 
Netaji anything. He tells me whajt 
he has to.” 

Combined with this respect is 
absolute faith in her husband’l 
ability to lead the nation. Dijya 
Devi insists that only Chandra 
Shekhar can improve the lot of tile 
deprived. that Netaji'*has 

<x>me into power.” she says with 
quiet confidence; “1 am sure, the 
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prices will come down. He has 
done a great deal for the poor 
people of Ballia. Now he will work 
for all the poor in the cquntir 
So low profile has the 


’ i 

fantity been that, until recently, it 
«ras telieved by most people that 
the leader was a die-hard bachelor. 
On . the contrary, the new Prime 
Minister married Dijya Devi, then 
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ceremony wasn’t held in Ashoka Hall 
and the loud cheers of “Chandra 
Shekhar zindabad" resulted in a dis¬ 
tinct lowering of tone. But Shekhar 
wasn't complaining, though appear¬ 
ances suggested that he didn't enjoy 
being mobbed by the crow'd after the 
eve Ill. 

The mandatory visit to Rajghat 
over, the new Prime Minister called 
on his predecessor V.P. Singh to hug 
him in a rare show of bonhomie. 


around ‘Ten years or so” fshc*s n^t 
sure what heV age is), while still tn 
high school. 

Both families were resident of 
Ballia district and since Dijya De¬ 
vi's mother had passed away^ het 
father Was eager to get her married 
at an early age, *‘At that time I 
didn't know the real meaning of 
marriage,” recalls Mrs Shekhar, 'T 
went to live in Netaji's house, but 
he was still in school. He would 
come to the village one or two 
times in a year.” 

• In 1962, Chandra Shekhar be¬ 
came a Rajya Sabha MP and 
shifted to New Delhi. His wife 
accompanied him and stayed on. "1 
only go back to Ballia if there are 
any weddings/’ she confides. In 
Delhi, she manages the household 
affairs at 3 South Avenue Lane and 
admits: '’I only make Bhojpuri 
food, but that’s when Netaji is at 
home. Otherwise, the servants 
take care of the work.*’ 

The Shekhars live with their two 
sons, Pankaj and Neeraji, /The 
elder, who i$ mairied to Rashmi, 
daughter of former tnitiister 
Om Mehta^ nbs a i:^ijiring}nre^ In 
the capital, the yOungeri 
Neefaj, has just completed icbl- 
lege. But it is ft^hnti Who keeps 
her/mother-in-iaw abreti^t of the 
lat^t rnUtk^t developments,, 

As Mrs Ihriipe Minister, hbwev- 
er,;E^iya Devi promises tobe itn 
entirety different commodity from 
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TRAPPINGS OF POWER: The Special Protection Group moved into 
Shekhar's bungalow even before the swearing-in 



BONHOMIE: V.P. Singh congratulates Shekhar after the 
swearing-in ceremony 



Then, it was on to Maharashtra Bha- 
van for lunch. Around 4.30 in the 
evening, Shekhar arrived at his South 
Block office lo hold meetings with 
home secretary Naresh handra, fore¬ 
ign secretary Muchkund Diibcy and 
cabinet secretary Vinod Pande. I he 
PM asked the home secretary to scale 
down his security, hut was told that 
Chandra had to follow the Blue Book. 
“But I am the Prime Minister,” coun¬ 
tered Shekhar, “and I am overruling 
the Blue Book.” ! 

Next, the new Prime Minister had 
to deal with the hijacked plane, which 
had been forced to land at Calcutta 
airport. Shekhar gave the appropriate 
advice and left for dinner at Jagdeep 
Dhankhar’s place. 

On the 11th, the PM went to his 


Bhondsi farmhouse, along with such . 
supporteis as Yashwant Sinha, Sub- 
odh Kant Sahay. Raj Mangal Pandey I 
and Digvijay Singh, to finalise his min¬ 
isterial team. I'he evening was de¬ 
voted to meetings with BJP leaders 
Advani and Vijayaraje Scindia and 
VHP general secretary Ashok Sing- 
hal, with a view to affecting some sort 
of compromise on the Ayodhya issue. 
The day after, Shekhar flew in an Indi¬ 
an Air Force aircraft to Bombay to 
seek the blessings of his mentor and 
former Prime Minister Morarji Desai. 

And to celebrate the fact that power 
had finally come to rest with the 
Tegitimate Opposition’. Never mind if 
it was with Congress support. • 
SaMM Qomwtmiand Rajiv 
ShMtMaw OelM 
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The man 
behind the myth 

What kind of Prime Minister will Chandra Shekhar make? 

A fter his 30 high-profile 
years in politics, it some¬ 
times seems that there is 
very little left to be said 
about Chandra Shekhar. 

Certainly* the media have made up 
their minds about him and his erst¬ 
while colleagues in the Janata Dal 
have missed no opportunity to declare 
that he is the Charan Singh of his 
generation. 

In fact, as Chandra Shekhar likes to 
point out. much of what is said about 
him is far from the truth. Take the 
small matter of his birthday. Accord¬ 
ing to the news agencies and the offi¬ 
cial Press Information Bureau biog¬ 
raphies, he was born on 1 July. In 
reality, his birthday is on 17 April. 

Somewhere along the line, an error 
was made in the records and it has 
never been corrected. 

Then there is the slightly more signi¬ 
ficant matter of his background. 

Shortly after he was sworn in as Prime 
Minister, the media had it that he was 
the son of a middle class Thakur, a 
description that made him sound 
rather like Vishwanath Pralap Singh 
with a full head of hair. 

The way Shekhar says it, there was 
nothing middle class about his back¬ 
ground. “My family had 12 acres of 
land among four brothers. Can that be 
called middle class? My father was a 
poor farmer and 1 had a tough child¬ 
hood. I had to walk miles every day to 
go to school.” 

Does It really matter how poor any¬ 
body’s father was? In today’s politics, 
perhaps not. Rajiv is proud of his aris¬ 
tocratic lineage; V.P. Singh urges fol¬ 
lowers to refer to him as “Rajasaab”; 
and the most efficient minister of the 
1980s was a former maharaja: 

Madhavrao Scindia. 

It is in that sense that Shekhar is a 
misfit in the current political environ¬ 
ment: to him, it matters very much 
whether you come from a rich or poor 
family. 
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As he says, ‘‘Nobody who has not 
been poor himself can understand 
poverty. Name one great leader who 
has done a lot for the poor who has 
come from a rich family?’' 

He argues the point with great vehe¬ 
mence, finally conceding that yes, 
Mahatma Gandhi was an exception 
and perhaps there were a few others. 
But the general rule, he insists, is still 
valid. 

T o remain this obsessive about 
poverty in the 1990s suggests to 
many people an unhealthy preoccupa¬ 
tion with the ideas of a bygone era. 
Consequently, Shekhar’s reputation 
as the Rip Van Winkle of Indian poli¬ 
tics has taken firm root. His critics 
believe that he clings to the rhetoric of 
the socialist 1950s: a distrust of multi¬ 
nationals, a hatred of consumer 
goods, a misunderstanding of the role 
of market forces and a childish faith in 
the value of the public sector. As Sun¬ 
day itself has pul it, he seems to have 
travelled from 1950 to without 
learning any economics. At a time 
when the socialist world is busy recon¬ 
structing itself, such an attitude seems 
hopelessly out of tune with the times. 

Shekhar bristles when the subject is 
raised. He rejects entirely the notion 
of himself as the last Brezhnevite. To 
him, that is simply another misconcep¬ 
tion. 

And like the false date for his birth¬ 
day and the misrepresentation about 
his background, it needs to be cor¬ 
rected. 

First of all, he is not impressed by 
those who point to General Secretary 
Mikhail Gorbachev’s restructuring of 
the Russian economy. “They are 
going from a system in which they had 
no market forces to one in which they 
are combining central planning and 
the market,” he explains. “That is the 
system that we have had since Inde¬ 
pendence. What is so new in it? We 
are not some communist country that 
we need to liberalise. Even now, we 
are more liberal than Russia.” 

The way he tells it, his economic 
views arc not very different from those 
of somebody like Rajiv Gandhi, 
though there are some important dif- * 
fcrences. He is not a great advocale of j 
the public sector and believes that it 
must be made efficient. He conced es | 
that it served a historical purpose, but | 
is not for further nationalisation. Nor 
does he object to increasing the role of 
market forces. All he says is that in a 
less-developed economy like ours, too 
much reliance on the market will lead 
to scarce resources being diverted to 


non-productive sectors. Hence the 
need for planning and some regulation 
of the market. But he accepts that this 
must be done without excessive red- 
tape and an over-reliance on the 
bureaucracy. 

He differs with the Rajiv Ciandhi- 
kind of politician in two areas. The 
first is poverty. He believes that any 
government that wins the approval of 
the middle class by stepping up the 
production of consumer goods has its 
priorities wrong; it should concentrate 
instead on helping the poorest mem¬ 
bers of society. 

The second area of difference is 
self-reliance. Shekhar prefers a South 
Korean or Japanese model in which 
the doors are not thrown wide open to 
foreign investors, but in which the 


I f Shekhar fails as a 
Prime Minister, he wili 
be an honest faiiure: a 
man who went down 
because of what he 
believed in and not 
because he hoped to 
play caste and 
communal cards to win 
votes 


government directs the investment 
into areas it legards as crucial. 

’Ts that very olcl-fashiimed'' ” he 
concludes. 


W hat kind of Prime Minister will } 
Chandra Shekhar make? There 
are genuine grounds for concern. 
Firstly, he is dependent on the support 
of the ('ongressfU, which sees him as 
a caretaker PM who will hold office till 
Rajiv Gandhi decides that the time is 
right for an election. Secondly, he has 
few MPs on his side who will make 
good ministers, fhe big question in 
the Shekhar camp last week was: who 
will run the home and finance minis- l 
tries? By common consent, Yashwant 
Sinha was a perfect home ministert 


But wouldn’t it make more sense to 
give him finance because of the econo¬ 
mic crisis? Then, who would be home 
minister? There were no obvious 
candidates. 

And finally, there is a question 
mark over Shekhar’s own abilities. He 
has been at the forefront of Indian 
f>olitics since the 1969 Congress split.. 
But incredibly, he has never held min¬ 
isterial office—not even as a deputy 
minister in a state government. Was 
such a man up to the job? Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi responded to these doubts by 
pointing out that he too had become 
Prime Minister without any experi¬ 
ence. Considering the mess Rajiv 
made of his mandate, this was not a 
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**There is no paraliel with Charan SIni^^ 

The Prime Minister speaks his mind on V. P. Singh, Ambani and his ■ 

dealings with the Congress(J) 


On Monday, 12 November, a 
mere 48 /tours after he was sworn 
in, Prime Minister Chandra 
Shekhar gave Sunday one of the 
first format press interviews of hLs 
term. Initially, the Prime Minister 
was reluctant to go on the record 
arguing—with some justification — 
that it wii.? too soon to say anything 
very different from the stand he had 
taken in his now celebrated Sun¬ 
day interview in August, when he 
had first come out openly against 
V.P. Singh. 

But on a rushed trip to Bom- 
bay—his first official visit as the 
Prime Minister—he relented and, as 
the special Indian Air Force Boeing 
737flew from Jaipur to the Mahar¬ 
ashtra capital, offered this brief in¬ 
sight into his thinking. 

Sunday: How does it feel to be 
Prime Minister? 

Chandra Shekhar: Frankly« having 
seen the files, I am deeply con¬ 
cerned. My oath of secrecy pre¬ 
vents me from saying more, but wc 
are in a worse situation than any¬ 
body realised. We knew that the 
economic situation was bad, but it 
was this bad was not told to any¬ 
body. 

Q: Are you suggesting that the last 
government kept the truth from the 
country? 

A: It is not my intention to cast 
aspersions on anybody, but having 
seen that the reality is different 
from what we were told, I have no 
explanation for why this should be 
so. 

Q: Let me ask you the question that 
is on everyone’s lips: arc you the 
Charan Singh of the 19!Kls? 

A: I don’t know why people in¬ 
dulge in this kind of talk. Where is 
the parallel? 

In 1979, Charan Singh split the 
party and brought the govejmmen||l 
down. 1 have not destroyed 
government. Whatever hapf:M||[Hr 
to Mr V.P. Singh’s gov^rnSnl 
took place as a result his^own 
actions. 


I may. have been unhappy with 
the v'ay things were going, but I 
never said anything or did anything 
to bring down the government. Mr 
V.P. Singh lost his majority after 
the BJP withdrew sup(K>rt and that 
was npt the consequence of my 
actions. 

So where is the parallel? 

Q: 1 think what people mean Is that, 
like Charan Singh, you went to the 
Congressd) for support. 

A: What was the alternative? After 
Mr V.P, Singh’s government lost 
support, who was in a position to 
form a government? 

We were agreed that nobody 
wanted elections immediately. The 


country could ill-afford them in the, 
present crisis. When a state is in 
that situation (for example, Pun¬ 
jab), then we have President's 
Rule. But that is not possible at the 
Centre. 

So, what could be done? V.P. 
Singh could not command a major¬ 
ity. Rajiv Gandhi .said he did not 
want to form a government. And 
in any case, he could itot have got a 
majority without Janata Dal sup¬ 
port. 

So any government formed dur¬ 
ing this crisis—because of reali* 
ties—had to have Janata Dal and 
Congress support. 

Q: What about the argument that. 








' afihc hist dectioa was ‘ 

Om? Co^ratsa)?^: ^^ 

A^.If ttwt was SQ, {hen only a Jana¬ 
ta Dat government supported by 
.:rttc left patijes jaiid xhe BJP would 
.hii^e command a majority and 
..fulfilled that mandate. We had 
such a government and it fell not 
V because of any of my actions. 

If anybody failed to respect any 
> ahti-Con^ess{l) mandate, then it 
is those people who were unable to 
such a government going. 

Q: Do you think that the two Janata 
Dal factions can reunite? 

A: Why not? We had never wanted 
to split the party. We would have 
preferred unity. 

Q: In that case, will you readmit 
V.P. Singh into your Janata Dal? 

A: It is not a question of personali¬ 
ties. 1 do not bear any ili-will to any 
persons. I would be happy to sup¬ 
port any move to readmit him. The 
question is: in what capacity will he 
be readmitted? That will have to 
be seen. 

Q:.Many people are concerned ab¬ 
out your ectunomlc views. We’ve 
said in Sunday that you sometimes 
give the Impression that you’ve 
travelled from 1950 to 1990 without 
learning any economics along the 
way. 

A; And have the problems of India 
changed drastically from 1950 to 
1990? 

I am not one of those who 
changes his views according to the 
prevailing fashion. 1 think that we 
have two basic problems in India: 
Scarcity of resources and great 
poverty. Of course, they are inter¬ 
related and we have to find a 
meahs of tackling them. 

That was our problem in 1950. 
That t$ our problem in 1990. But 
people keep on writing all kinds of 
things about my economic views 
that are not true. I have never said 
thg^ I believe in inefficiency in the 
pui^ic sector. I have never stated 
that 1 dp hot believh in market 
I s^npt for thh bttteapcta-. 

0f 

|?bat, I hayp said i$ that if you 
only' bn ? market forces, 
ttidiii'there is a dainger that you will 
sc^iader scarce resources in the 
Pf ii^ con^mer 


goods^ This may please a small sec¬ 
tion of society in ^short run, but 
in the long term,..it will be in no¬ 
body's interests. 

Q; So what do you suggest? 

A: I think we must have some cen¬ 
tralised planning to allocate re¬ 
sources. And within that 
framework, we should encourage 
market forces. 

This is not some old-fashioned 
view, You look, at Gorbachev. 
What is he doing in the Soviet Un¬ 
ion? It amounts to the same thing. 

You cannot run an efficient eco¬ 
nomy if you ignore the market. But 
you cannot leave resource alloca¬ 
tion to market forces either. 

Q; How do you respond to the 
familiar allegation that you are an 
Ambani man? 

A: I do not know why all my 
friends in the press are so obsessed 
by Dhirubhai Ambani. Is he that 


terribly reassuring explanation. 

Despite such genuine fears, there 
is little doubt that Shekhar has n lot 
going for him. He is one of the most 
humane of Indian politicians, a man 
with an almost infinite tolerance and a | 
remarkable capacity for forgiveness. 
While V.P. Singh tried to divide to 
rule, Shekhar will seek to heal and 
unify. And even his worst critics con¬ 
cede that he is startlingly straightfor¬ 
ward. Not for him any management of 
contradictions or any dissembling; he 
speaks his mind. After 11 months, In¬ 
dia will have a Prime Minister who can 
look his people in the eye. 

None of this suggests that he will 
necessarily be a success as Prime 
Minister. But if he fails, he will be an 
honest failure; a mpn who went down 
because of what he believed in and not 
because he hoped to play caste and 
communal caras to win votes. 

Already, the bureaucracy has had a 
taste of his style. Shortly after he was 
sworn in. he ordered that the PM*s 
motorcade be cut by half and his per¬ 
sonal security apparatus (60() SPG 



UNLIKELY ALLIES: How long will 
the Chandra Shekhar-RaJIv Gandhi 
partneraMplast? 

important? Last time you inter¬ 
viewed me, the same question was 
asked. 

1 hold no brief for any individual 
industrialist, either for or against. 

It is you people whoj keep thinking 
about Ambani. 

Q: When can we expect your 
Obinet? 

A: Wail till the I6th. I will 
announce it by then. 

iniwvhe wa dby VlrSanghvi/On 


men work round the clock to guard 
the Prime Minister) be scaled down. ■ 

ITie civil servants were polite but I 
firm. 

‘*We can't do that sii,” they chor¬ 
used in unison. “We have to go 
according to the book.'' 

“Show me the book," said Shekhar. 

It was brought to him. 

“There yoii arc," he said and as 
horrified bureaucrats watched goggle- 
eyed, proceeded to draw a line 
through those sections that specified 
excessive security. 

“Now it doesn’t say that in the Blue 
Book," he stated with grim finality. 

If only running India were as easy as 
rewriting the Blue Book!® 

VlrSmghyl 
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Once is not 
enough 

L. K. Advani decides to go on a second yatra 
to step up the BJP's political offensive 


T he organisation that seems 
least affected by the present 
political uncertainty in the 
country is the Bharatiya 
Janata Party. Having served 
as a catalyst in the collapse of the 
National Front government which it 
propped up for 11 months, the party is 
all set to launch a nationwide pre¬ 
election offensive, as it is convinced 
that mid-term polls are round the 
corner. 

BJP leaders have assured party 
workers that their withdrawal from 
the political chessboard was only tem¬ 
porary. At a two-day meeting of the 
BJP’s national executive held in the 
capital on 9 and 10 November, the 
party concluded that the present poli¬ 
tical arrangement could at best post¬ 
pone elections, but would not be able 
to solve the existing deadlock. Party 
president L.K. Advani pointed out 
that the new government lacked a 
popular mandate, as it was propped 
up by the Congrcs.s(I), which was 
voted out in the last elections. 

Formally endorsing the leadership’s 
decision to sit in the Opposition, the 
BJP parliamentary party stated that it 
would now concentrate on fulfilling 
the needs of the common man. Ex¬ 
pressing relief over the ouster of the 
V.P. Singh government, a statement 
issued by the party said: “The BJP, 
now freed from the responsibility of' 
supporting and defending a govern¬ 
ment whose record has been dismal, 
would discharge its responsibilities as 
a vigorous and effective Opposition 
party, zealously guarding the interests 
of the people.” The idea of forming a 
national government as a solution to 
the current crisis was also discussed. 
The suggestion was made by Atal 
Behari Vajpayee but the national ex¬ 
ecutive resolved that nothing would 
come of it at this point. 

'The BJP’s prime concern in the 
coming months will be to ensure that 


the Ayodhya issue is kept alive. The 
party has decided that Advani, its star 
campaigner, will embark upon an 
intensive all-India tour in the third 
week of November for about a month 
and a half. “We will continue to press 
for the Ram temple in Ayodhya,” 
declares party vice-president Sunder 
Singh Bhandari. “Mr Advani's mass 
campaign will focus on this. We will 
also explain to the people why we 
were forced to withdraw our support 
to the National Front government.” 

During this sequel to his rath yatra, 
giant rallies will be o'-ganised at nearly 
600 places, the details of which are 
being finalised at the party headquar¬ 
ters on Delhi’s Ashoka Road. The 
tour, commencing in Kerala (Advani 
would not use his rath this time), will 
cover territories that remained un¬ 
touched by the rath yatra. t/rtar 
Pradesh and Bihar figure promMehtly 
on Advabi’s agenda, but the date of 
his arrival in Ayodhya is yet to be 
finalised. 

BJP leaders were evasive when 
asked if they intended discussing the 
temple issue with the new Prime 
Minister, Chandra Shekar. “We aie 
for a dialogue between Hindus and 
Muslims,” stated party general secret¬ 
ary, Murli Manohar Joshi, without 
mentioning Shekhar. But not taking 
any chances, Chandra Shekhar has 
held out the olive branch to the BJP, 
declaring tfiat he wanted to seek their 
cooperatiqP, as well as that of the left 
parties. There were certain vital mat¬ 
ters in whk^h the cooperation of the 
BJP was essential, said the Prime 
Minister. And certainly, Ayodhya was 
one of them. 

O n what was only his second day in 
office, the Prime Minister called 
on both Advani and Vajpayee and 
discussed the mandir dispute and 
other political issues. Apparently, a 
preliminary attempt at “building 



bridges” was made between Chandra 
Shekhar and the senior BJP leaders, 
but it was premature to divulge details 
yet, said party sources. However, 
Vajpayee later said that the new 
Prime Minister gave a “fresh mind to 
the subject”, and seemed “keen to 
take an initiative on the Ayodhya 
issue.” Corroborated Advani: “Chan¬ 
dra Shekhar is endorsing our stand, he 
is not trying to comer us into any 
position.” 

However, the BJP leaders clarified 
that the Uttar Pradesh chief minister, 
Mulayam Singh Yadav was “very 
much a contributing factor” to the pre¬ 
sent dispensation at the Centre, and 
that the BJP held Yadav and V.P. 
Singh “equally responsible” for the 
events in Ayodhya last month. “Un¬ 
less there is a marked change in atti¬ 
tude, it is likely that the stalemate will 
continue,” said a senior party official, 
reiterating the rath yatra slogan: 
**Hum mandir wahin banayenge (the 
temj)]e will be built there—the Babri 
Masjid-Ram Janmabhoomi site—^and 
nowhere else).” 

Will the BJP’s strident revivalist 
campaign translate into votes? The 
rath yatra, which was clearly a knee- 
jerk reaction to V.P. Singh’s decision 
to implement the Mandal Commission 
recommendations, served to instigate 
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Hindu chauvinism. But will the electo¬ 
rate opt for a party that mixed religion 
with politics to serve its own ends? 
While Advani himself often exhorted 
party workers not to mistake the huge 
turnouts at most places during his yut- 
ra as an indication of support to the 
party, other leaders are convinced that 
the party will do belter than ever be¬ 
fore in the next elections. ‘The Con¬ 
gress is in a dilemma, the Janata Dal is 
in a quandary,” says general secretary 
Dr Murli Manohar Joshi, who is tip¬ 
ped to become the party’s next presi¬ 
dent. “Only the BJP is marching 
ahead with its message that the coun¬ 
try comes first, that nationalism comes 
first, and everything else is last.” 

According to Advani, the next elec¬ 
tions would be fought on i.ssues and 
negative votes will not determine the 
outcome. “In all elections until now, 
anti-Congressism has been an impor¬ 
tant factor,"says the soft-spoken hard¬ 
liner. “The verdict thus had invariably 
been influenced by a negative vote. In 
the forthcoming elections, it is very 
likely that the electorate may be influ¬ 
enced by the positive attributes and 
policies of the competing parties. If 
this happens, it would he a distinct 
gain for the health of the political 
system.” 

And a distinct gain for the BJP, feel 


leaders. Corroborates Joshi: “We 
don’t have anything negative in our 
ideology,” he says. “We will go to the 
people and tell them that we want to 
give the country prosperity, a decen¬ 
tralised economy, and, above all, 
secularism. We want to build a strong, 
modern India, deeply and firmly 
rooted in its glorious traditions.” 

T he party has decided to contest as 
many seats as possible and, in 
most places, go it alone. The present 
juncture, it feels, is too prematiie to 
discuss seat adjustments. That would 
be considered, if at all, at a later stage. 
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But some of the factors that would 
influence the BJP’s performance are 
beyond its control. Much will depend 
on the performance of the new gov¬ 
ernment, on whether the Ram Jan- 
mabhoomi movement intensifies, and, 
of course, on the timing of the next 
election. 

Observations that the BJP reached 
its zenith in 1989 and was set on a 
declining course thereafter do not 
worry the parly leaders. They are not 
ready to compromise on the Ram Jan- 
mabhoomi issue. “Let others call us 
communal. This country is secular, 
democratic and socialist because it is 
Hindu,” insists Joshi. Party ideologues ' 
point out that winning or losing elec¬ 
tions is not the raLwn d'etre of the 
BJP. “The other parties may not be 
able to comprehend it, but we can 
never be as political as they are. We 
owe our being to a school of thought, 
not to wresting power for ourselves,” 
explains one. 

For the moment, however, the par¬ 
ty is busy gearing up for another bout 
of populist campaign. But it remains 
to be seen if its efforts to grow into a 
political force to reckon with are seen 
as part of some divine design or as 
mere exigencies of political 
survival. • 
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A matter of princqile 

The left parties decide to oppose Chandra Shekhar's government 


A fter the last general elections, 
every Opposition party that had 
managed to put up a good 
showing at the hustings agreed on one 
point: that the people’s mandate was 
against Rajiv Gandhi and the Con- 
gress(I). They argued, quite high- 
mindedly at the time, that the Opposi¬ 
tion’s sacred duty was to foim a non- 
Congress(I) government. Anything 
else would amount to a betrayal of the 
popular mandate. A year later, most 
Opposition parties and leaders seem 
to have forgotten all that. But not the 
communists. 

When Chandra Shekhar was 
appointed Prime Minister, the left 


parties unanimously cried foul. When 
the Janata Dal split and Vishwanath 
Pratap Singh lost the confidence mo¬ 
tion in Parliament, all the major left 
parties—^the Communist Party of In¬ 
dia (Marxist), the Communist Party 
(CPI), the Revolutionary Socialist 
Party (RSP) and the Forward Bloc 
(FB)—issued a joint statement conde¬ 
mning the action of Chandra Shekhar 
and his group of dissident Janata Dal 
MPs. “If this group, having neither a 
]X>pular mandate nor any policy plat¬ 
form, is installed in power, it would 
amount to violation of all accepted 
norms of political propriety,” the 
statement read. 

The most vociferous in criticising 
Chandra Shekhar’s coup was West 


Bengal’s Marxist chief minister, Jyoti 
Basu. On returning to Calcutta, Basu 
declared at a public meeting that 
Chandra Shekhar was completely be¬ 
reft of any notions of principles or 
political ethics. “I cannot work with 
these people who have no principles,” 
he said. "’During my stay in the capit¬ 
al, 1 almost fell ill after seeing what 
was happening. I feel much better to 
be back with you.” 

I n today’s confused politics, the left 
believes that principles, apart from 
imparting credibility, is the only 
means to remain afloat and survive. 
Its trenchant criticism of Chandra 


Shekhar stems from the belief that by 
breaking up the Janata Dal and join¬ 
ing hands with the Congress(I) to form 
a government, the MP from Ballia has 
forfeited his political future. The left 
also believes that the break-up of the 
Janata Party in 1979 and that of the 
Janata Dal in 1990 is not a mere inst¬ 
ance of history repeating itself. 

As the grand old man of the CPI(M) 
Politburo, E.M.S. Namboodiripad, 
pointed out: “The difference is that 
Charan Singh with all his factional and 
group clashes with Morarji Desai, had 
a policy question on which he broke 
and that was the dual membership 
issue. Chandra Shekhar does not have 
any policy issue.” 


The left, for the moment, is not 
presenting any well-defined 
strategy. What it is making clear right 
now is that it has nothing to do with 
Chandra Shekhar, the Congress(I) or 
the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP). In 
fact, the CPI(M) does not consider 
Chandra Shekhar to be a legitimate 
leader of a legitimate faction of the 
Janata DaL Shekhar’s camp has con¬ 
sistently beeiT termed as a mere "splin¬ 
ter group’. The defeat of V.P. Singh is 
viewed not so much as a victory of the 
Dal dissident chiefs, Shekhar and 
Devi Lai, but of the Congress(l) presi¬ 
dent Rajiv Gandhi. 

In other words, the CPl(M) feels 
that three main political forces are 
emerging in the national scene: the 
Congress(I)-Chandra Shekhar com¬ 
bine, the BJP and the secular, demo¬ 
cratic forces represented by V.P. 
Singh’s Janata Dal and the left parties. 
Any individual or party which do not 
clearly identify with one or the other 
of the three forces are likely to be 
wiped out. The BJP, for instance, 
could not continue to equivocate and 
had to adopt a clear pro-Hindu stance. 
The BJP today, for all its utterances, is 
not viewed as being particularly secu¬ 
lar and is counting on polarising the 
electorate into two antagonistic camps 
along communal lines. 

The Congress(l), on the other hand, 
believes that no other party can pro¬ 
vide a stable government. Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi seems to feel that his party’s main 
task is to prove to the electorate that 
no Opposition party can provide a vi¬ 
able government. In this respect, 
Chandra Shekhar is bound to lose out 
sooner or later. 

V.P. Singh’s Janata Dal, in con¬ 
trast, has clearly taken a middle posi¬ 
tion in Indian politics. While Singh 
cannot hope for an early electoral vic¬ 
tory, the left knows that social and 
historical conditions prevailing in the 
country favour a mainstream, demo¬ 
cratic and secular party. Only such a 
mainstream force is capable of re¬ 
maining in the running in the long j 
term. The left consequently feels that | 
it is best to align with V.P. Singh. • i 
ItidtwnHBanefpe/CahuUa 
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How Rajiv's first prime 
ministership ended. 

An extract from a 
new biography 


O n 17 October it was 
announced that the 1989 
elections would take place 
on 22, 24 and 26 Novem 
her. Four days earlier, con 
stitutional amendments designed to 
give effect to Rajiv’s much-vaunted 
programme of ‘power to the people' 
were defeated in the Upper House.The 
Panchayati Raj and Nagarpalika Bills 
failed by just three votes to win the 
requisite two-thirds majority in this 
latest parliamentary challenge to Ra¬ 
jiv. Needless to say, he had no trouble 
getting the legislation through the Low 
erHouse; Congress's massive majority 
combined with the fact that almost all 
Opposition MPs had resigned in Au¬ 
gust, after the Comptroller and Au¬ 
ditor General’s report had criticised 
the Bofors howitzer contract, ensured 
the Bills an easy passage. 

Rajiv’s decision to call the election 
seven weeks before he had to—most 
observers were expecting the poll in 
early January—was based on a num- 
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her of factors. There was undoubtedly 
concern amongst his advisors that 
there would be more embarrassing 
disclosures in the Bofors affair. Five 
days before the polls were announced, 
the associate editor of The Hindu 
newspaper had accused the govern¬ 
ment of bringing economic pressure to 
bear on his paper in an effort to pre¬ 
vent further disclosures. Another fear 
was that prices would rise sharply over 
the next few weeks—despite a favour¬ 
able monsoon, which was expected to 


result in a record grain crop, prices of 
some other staples had rocketed. The 
price of sugar in particular had shot 
up. After a poor crop, the government 
had been slow to arrange for supplies 
to be im|X)rtcd to meet the shortfall. 
By the time the election was called, 
sugar (one of the most widely used 
foodstuffs in India) was fetching Rs 12 
a kilogram, double its price when Ra¬ 
jiv came to power five years earlier. 

Rajiv also had worries about a re¬ 
surgence of comrr.unalism with the 
threat by militant Hindus to march to 
the disputed shrine at Ayodhya to 
build a temple on the site of the Babri 
mosque. The way in which religious 
passions had been aroused was high¬ 
lighted when severe communal rioting 
broke out at Bhagalpur in eastern 
Bihar within days of the announce¬ 
ment of the elections. Many hundred 
Muslims died in more than two weeks 
of communal blood-letting, lliough 
not directly connected, there was a 
feeling that the politicisation of the 
Ayodhya issue and resulting commun¬ 
al polarisation had played their part in I 
unleashing communal forces at Bha¬ 
galpur. 

However, it was Congress's assess¬ 
ment of the extent to which Opposi¬ 
tion parties could maintain their fra¬ 
gile unity that was the major factor in 
the decision to go for early polls. The 


A minister admitted that Rajiv was ^‘a negative factor" 
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Panchayati Raj and Nagarpaiika Rills 
had been narrowly defeated in the Up¬ 
per House by a coalition of Opposition 
interests which, beside the middle-of- 
the-road National Front alliance- 
dominated by the Janata Dal—in¬ 
cluded the Communists and the Hindu 
nationalist Bharatiya Janata Party, or 
BJP. Despite their shared objective of 
ousting Congress from power, it was 
becoming abundantly clear that the 
Communists and the BJP would not 
cooperate in an election. Furth¬ 
ermore, the Communists were saying 
that if the Janata Dal formed an elec¬ 
toral alliance with the BJP they would 
not support it. Since the Opposition’s 
hopes of throwing Congress out rested 
on their degree of unity—the extent to 
which they did not contest against 
each other at the hustings but fielded 
common candidates— this represented 
the best hope Congress had of retain¬ 
ing power. 

Indeed, differences between the 
parties which compri.scd the Opposi¬ 
tion were not the only weakness on 
which Congress hoped to play. Bicker¬ 
ing was continuing within the National 
Front itself, especially within the elec- 
torally important state of Uttar 
Pradesh, over who should hand out 
the election ‘tickets’. The announce¬ 
ment that elections to state Assemb¬ 
lies would take place at the same time 
as the Lok Sabha polls in five states, 
including Uttar Pradesh, for the first 
time since 1967, was further evidence 
of an attempt by (\^ngress to catch the 
Opposition off their guard. It noped. 


with good reason, that the simul¬ 
taneous polls would bring the National 
Front leadership bickering to the fore, 
and would test the state level organisa¬ 
tion of the newly formed alliance 
against the Congress party organisa¬ 
tion. 

In fact, by the time nominations had 
closed and the time for withdrawal of 
nominations had passed, the Opposi¬ 
tion parties had achieved a high de¬ 
gree of unity. This was mainly the 
result of agreements between the two 
dominant Opposition forces, the Jana¬ 
ta Dal-Icd National Front and the 
BJP, not to (^ontest against each other 
in around 85 per cent of the seats 
where the two would otherwi.se have 
fielded candidates. The National 
Front also reached a smaller number 
of seat-sharing agreements with one or 
other of the Communist parties. 

Before the campaign commenced. 
Congress suffered another setback. 
Defence minister K.C. Pant learned 
on the final day for filing nominations 
that he was not being allowed to con¬ 
test from the Nainital constituency in 
Uttar Pradesh that he regarded as his 
family seat. He declined two other 
constituencies offered him and de¬ 
clared he would not contest the elec¬ 
tion. At a press conference, he com¬ 
plained that the party apparatus had 
fallen victim to ‘state bossism’, a re¬ 
turn to the days when party leaders in 
the state rather than in Delhi handed 
out electoral ‘tickets’. He also com¬ 
plained of the role of ‘inexperienced 
and uneiccted coteries' whom he ac¬ 


cused of interfering in political deci¬ 
sion making. Mr Pant was criticising, 
and in a very public manner, the small 
group of political aides on whom Rajiv 
depended, p>eoplc like R.K. Dhawan. 
Mani Shankar Aiyar and Satish Shar- 
ma, who had come to play a key role 
in political decision-making. This cri¬ 
ticism from one of Rajiv’s longest- 
serving ministers, who had been 
moved from the steel and mines minis¬ 
try to defence when V.P. Singh was 
forced to resign, was the most public 
indication that morale in the Congress 
party was low. Another senior minis¬ 
ter admitted off the record that Rajiv 
was ‘a negative factor' in the Congress 
campaign, adding. “We should have 
got rid of him, but it’s too late now.” 

By the time the campaign opened 
on 5 November, observers who had 
been predicting a narrow ('ongress 
victory--perhaps the largest party in 
Parliament without necessarily gaining 
an overall majority, they said- -were 
giving the two sides even chances of 
victory. Everything would depend on 
the campaign itself. What was evident 
from the beginning was that there was 
no ‘electoral wave’, like the sympathy 
wave that had swept Rajiv to power 
five years earlier, shortly after his 
mother’s assassination, or the anti- 
Hmergency wave that had swept his 
mother out of power 12 years earlier. 
There were few national issues, 
though the sharp rises in prices was 
the main one. The Opposition tried 
hard to make Bofors and corruption in 
public life an electoral issue, with pic- 


it was apparent that the election result was 











tiircs of the Bofors gun used as part of 
tiicir election advertising. The single 
word ‘Botorsgate’ in Hindi greeted 
visitors to V.IV Singh’s l atehpiir con¬ 
stituency in Uttar Pradesh, proc¬ 
laimed from a banner straddling the 
road near the railway station 

T o an extent the hid to make cor- 
nipt ion a key elect am issue suc¬ 
ceeded. Much of V.P. Singh's own 
following weic derived from his cam¬ 
paign against corruption and a belief 
that he really would try to clean up 
f)uhlic life, in the wav that he had 
started to as Rajiv's finance minister. 
Ills campaign against black money, 
which he described at election meet¬ 
ings as robbing the p(»or', earned him 
much respect, rather as Rapv’s father, 
bcrcj/c, had w'on widespread support 
and respect for his own parliamentary 
drive against corruption in the Pf.'sbs. 

1 his was also the election in which 
iii<* Nehruvian concept of secularism 
was on trial. Ihe BJP. in particular, 
made it a central part of its campaign, 
asking ‘Why should we not be proud 
of our Hindu heritage and why should 
wc pander to Muslims and other 
minorities?” Anyone who doubts the 
effectiveness of this argument has only 
to look at how the BJP, in alliance 
with another Fiindu fundamentalist 
parly, the Shiv Sena, increased its par¬ 
liamentary seats at this elections from 
two to 8S. At any rale. Congress seem 
to have Host the Muslim vote from an 
early stage: probably due to the feel¬ 
ing that the party was hacking the 


fundamentalist Hindu Fine over 
Ayodhya. However, the failure of the 
Congress government to protect Mus¬ 
lims from being killed at Bhagalpur, 
whilst the election campaign was 
underway, was also a factor in bring¬ 
ing about the Muslim alienation from 
Congress. 

It was at the insistence of the Uflar 
Piadcsh chief minister, N IJ. Tiwari, 
that Rajiv weni to seek the blessing of 
the liiiuiii holy man, Oeoraha Baha, i 
three days before the foundation stone j 
of the I findii temple was to be laid at j 
Ayodhya. Rajiv says Dcoraha Baba ! 
“sent me a message asking me to come j 
to see him, indicating that fie had con- | 
vinccd the various groups not to pre- i 
cipiiatc the Ayodhya issue”. He says [ 
he called on the holy man in an effort ; 
to defuse the Ayodhya dispute, and j 
prevent it leading to violence. j 

Deoraha Baba, who died in .lune 
IWO. used to speak of India being a , 
home for followers of all religions, but 
he was undeniably a Hindu holy man, 
living as he did the banks of the i 
rivei Janiuna.close to the birthplace of 
another Hindu god, Krishna. He 
would not reveal what passed between 
him and Rajiv at their hastily arranged 
meeting, but said people came to seek 
his guidance for the well-being of the 
countrv. If there was a message of 
peace and reconciliation over 
Ayodhya. Rajiv did not share il. He 
made no effort to ban the laying of the 
foundation stone of the Hindu temple 
at a ceremony in which thousands of 
bricks brought from all over India 


were blessed. Nor did fie condemn the 
action, which was bound to cause con¬ 
cern to all India’s Muslims that Hindu 
nationalism was on the march again. 

Indeed, about the only positive 
thing that can be said about Rajiv’s 
lole in thi* Ayodhya dispute is that he 
tiirncil down a suggestion that he him¬ 
self lay the temple’s foundation stone, 
a suggestion that reportedly emanated 
from fiis own home minister, Bula 
Singh Butii Singh had several meet¬ 
ings with the Vishwa Hindu Parishad 
in the period leading up to the founda¬ 
tion stone ceremony on 9 November. 
That may have heen a legitimate role 
for a home minister, hut it streng¬ 
thened the belief that v ongress were 
quietly supporting ihis provocative en¬ 
terprise. Was Rajiv really putting into 
effect a (.’ongress decision to exploit 
the dispute at Ayodhya for political 
advantage, a decision which, accrird- 
ing to A run Nehru, had been taken 
nearly four years earlier? 1’he suspi¬ 
cions giew ever sfrongcr. 

l..'.unching his election campaign at 
Ayo'.lhya’s district capital of Paizabad, 
j Rajiv claimed that only Congress 
j could restore ‘R^m Rajya’. Mahatma 
; Oandhi had first coined this concept of 
India’s Golden Age. I Ic had in mind a 
land in which minorities of all sorts 
: were protected by the existence of 
; perfect justice, tolerance, equality and 
j freedom But, in an age where reli- 
gic^us fundamentalism was on the 
verge of becoming religious bigotry, 
the notion of ‘Ram Rajya' was alt too' 
ca.sily misinterpreted to mean the rule 


>cicled by a negative not a positive vote 
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of the god Ram, in other words, Hin¬ 
du rule. It was a dangerous appeal to 
introduce into the election campaign, 
and one which risked further alienat¬ 
ing Muslims who had already been 
alienated by the Bhagalpur communal 
massacre. Congress has always re¬ 
garded the Muslim vote as a ‘vote 
bank’ on which it could' depend, 
though the beliefs that Muslims vote 
en bloc for one party, or that Congress 
deserved to be regarded as the main 
protector of Muslims and other 
minorities, are both open to question. 

If Congress was 'playing the Hindu 
card’, it seems to have backfired. The 
foundation stone ceremony on 9 
November passed off peacefully 
thanks to a heavy police presence. But 
this dangerous appeal to Hindu senti¬ 
ment did not appear to win Congress 
any support, and may indeed have 
helped lose Congress the election. The 
Janata Dal picked up the mantle of 
secularism, and with it the votes of the 
minorities. Voters who were of a Hin¬ 
du fundamentalist persuasion rejected 
Congress in large numbers in favour of 
the BJP. 

Rajiv himself kept a punishing sche¬ 
dule during the four-week campaign, 
addressing 170 meetings in as many 
constituencies. The choice of consti¬ 
tuency visits was made on the strength 
of a computer assessment of the chal- 
lense to Congress. Rajiv would leave 
Delhi well before dawn on the Air 
Force Boeing which, for reasons of 
security, the Election Commissioners 


had allowed him to use, though the 
costs of operating the Boeing and the 
fleet of helicopters, which took him to 
locations without air strips, were 
charged to Congress. The Prime 
Minister took light meals only en 
route, and availed himself of shower 
facilities on board the Boeing allowing 
him to arrive at meetings even late in 
the day still looking fresh and relaxed. 
He also kept pretty closely to the 
timetable. A typical day took him to 
three or four states, addressing two or 
three meetings in each. Two fleets, 
each of three Soviet-built helicopters, 
had gone ahead, practising their land¬ 
ings in sometimes difficult locations on 
the previous day. His last meeting of 
the day would be well after dark, and 
after midnight he would take off by 
Boeing for the first port of call of the 
following day, catching a few short 
hours* sleep on the aircraft, or else in 
the circuit house on arrival. Only 
someone with Rajiv’s stamina could 
have kept it up. 

Towards the end of the campaign, 
some of Rajiv’s scheduled meetings 
were cancelled. This was because of 
indications that large crowds could not 
be guaranteed to turn up—something 
which was already being exploited by 
the anti-Congress press—rather than 
because Rajiv was fla^ng. Opposi¬ 
tion leaders had criticised the ruling 
that only Rajiv could use government 
aircraft, especially since they found 
their own movements by air were 
limited by the effects of a strike by 


Indian Airlines’ engineers. Nor did it 
necessarily enhance Rajiv’s image in 
the eyes of the people. As one of his 
political opponents asked: “How can 
he know what’s happening on the 
ground while he’s moving around in 
the sky?” 


A s Rajiv travelled the length and 
breadth of the country, accompa¬ 
nied on at least one tour by his son, 
Rahul, Sonia and daughter Priyanka 
campaigned in his constituency, 
Amethi. It is a prospering constituen¬ 
cy of 1 million people, clearly show¬ 
ing the benefit of having the Prime 
Minister as its MP. Most roads are 
metalled and most villages have both 
drinking water and electricity. There 
had also been a mini industrial boom 
with many small factories setting up 
there. Sonia was the main attraction 
for curious villagers, anxious to see 
this foreigner who always wears a sari, 
and speaks good Hindi. She preferred 
to enter homes and talk to people at 
the roadside rather than address pub¬ 
lic meetings. She handed out Rajiv 
stickers and badges, and, to the ladies, 
caste marks to stick on the forehead in 
the shape of the Congress election 
symbol, the hand. Sonia’s message 
was to point out how the situation in 
the villages of the constituency had 
improved since Rajiv became 
Amethi’s MP eight and a half years 
earlier, and to appeal in Hindi: 
“Brothers and sisters, if you want our 
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work to continue, vote for my hus¬ 
band.” She moved quickly between 
villages, earning herself the title *the 
whirlwind of Amethi*. Explaining 
away her foreignness, Sonia told the 
electorate: ”1 may be a daughter of 
Italy, but 1 am the daughter-in-law of 
Amethi.” 

Rajiv made several fleeting visits to 
Amethi, campaigning as much for the 
Congress candidates in the state 
Assembly elections, which were tak¬ 
ing place in Uttar Pradesh simulta¬ 
neously with the parliamentary poll. 
Though he was confidently expecting 
to be re-elected, the Janata Dal had 
chosen as its candidate the grandson 
of Mahatma Gandhi, Rajmohan Gan¬ 
dhi, which introduced both a rival 
dynastic appeal and a confusion of 
names into the electoral battle. Rajiv 
had entrusted the organisation of his 
campaign in Amethi to his pilot 
friend, Satish Sharma, who is sure that 
religion was an important factor in the 
constituency. He believes the BJP 
took advantage of the heightened 
Hindu awareness, promoted by the 
Ramayan and Mahabharat on televi¬ 
sion, whilst Congress lost the Muslim 
vote because Muslims were 'confused' 
about the party’s position over 
Ayodhya and as a result of the Bhagal- 
pur massacre which was, he says, 'a 
big factor’. 

Cassettes and videos were widely 
used to help candidates put their 
message across. The major parties had 
spedal election songs composed and 


had them recorded by well known 
singers and movie stars. Candidates 
had themselves filmed meeting impor¬ 
tant people, and then showed the 
videos from the backs of campaign 
vehicles to enhance their appeal to an 
electorate that is addicted to films and 
television. Loudspeakers also blared 
forth political messages at street cor¬ 
ners. Walls were bedecked with col¬ 
ourful posters displaying the party 
symbols—a hand for the Congress 
party and a wheel for the Janata 
Dal—which appear on the ballot pap¬ 
er to help illiterate people cast their 
votes. Posters of Rajiv, his mother 
and grandfather demonstrated that 
Congress considered the dynastic fac- 
tor to be a plus point in their favour. 
They took advantage of the fact that 
the centenary of Nehru’s .birth an^ the 
72nd anniversary of Indira’s birth both 
fell during the campaign period. One 
of Rajiv’s campaign slogans was Mera 
Bharat Mahdan or ‘My India is Great’. 
Both the slogan and t ongress’s use of 
Nehru and Indira Gandhi as campaign 
symbols were criticised by the Opposi¬ 
tion, who resented the implicit su^es- 
tions that India belonged to Congress, 
or that Congress had a monopoly on 
patriotism. 

V.P. Singh’s face was noticeably 
absent hrom Janata Dal and National 
Front posters, probably because neith¬ 
er the party nor the alliance had been 
able to agree for sure that V.P. Singh 
was their candidate for Prime Minis¬ 
ter. Had they done so, it might have 


improved their electoral prospects. 
Opinion polls suggested that an over¬ 
whelming majority of those planning 
to vote for the National Front wanted 
V.P. Singh to become Prime Minister, 
rather than any other National Front 
leader. In many respepts, the election 
was a personality contest between Ra¬ 
jiv Gandhi and V.P. Singh. 

A il large parties are entitled to 
television airtime for election 
broadcasts. However, there was a row 
when Doordarshan, the television ser¬ 
vice, refused to allow a broadcast 
which mentioned Bofors. Opposition 
parties argued that Doordarshan had 
no legal right to censor or edit cam¬ 
paign broadcasts, and most of them 
deaded to boycott television. In its 
own election coverage, Doordarshan 
showed a remarkable degree of ba¬ 
lance, considering how unbalanced it 
had been over the previous few 
months. It was, now subject to 
additional rules on impartiality im¬ 
posed by the Election Code. Signifi¬ 
cantly, all major parties, including 
Congress, were making much of their 
plans to reduce government controls 
over radio and television by granting 
the broadcasters greater autonomy. 
Inevitably, Opposition parties wanted 
to know why, if Congress believed in 
autonomy now, it had not already 
loosened the government’s control 
over the electronic media. 

Polling itself was an elaborate affair 
with just under $00 million people en- 
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titled to cast their votes. 
This included about 35 million who 
had newly gained the franchise with 
the lowering of the voting age from 21 
to 18. Three and a half million officials 
were deployed to staff 5,89,449 polling 
booths in the largest exercise of demo¬ 
cracy anywhere in the world. It was an 
awe-inspiring thought that the entire 
process took place on three days, with 
two rest days in between. The Elec¬ 
tion Commission, which is entrusted 
with organising elections, estimated 
the total; bill was around Rs 160() 
million (£ 66 million), not including 
what the p>olitical parties spent on 
their campaigns. In the circumstances 
it was more surprising that voting 
passed off peacefully at the vast 
majority of booths than that repolling 
was ordered at around 1200. It was, in 
fact, the most violent election India 
has ever had, with over 100 people 
killed in poll-related violence. There 
were many examples of 'booth captur¬ 
ing’, especially in Bihar and Andhra 
Pradesh, with thugs employed by one 
party literally to capture polling 
booths and either mark all the ballot 
papers in favour of their candidate, or 
only allow known sympathisers to cast 
their votes. 

What shocked many people was the 
extent of the violence in the Prime 
Minister’s own constituency of 
Amethi, from where there was little 
doubt that Rajiv would be re-elected. 
It caused V.P. Singh to remark that 
the last action of the ruling party was 
to kill democracy. A prominent mem¬ 


ber of the Janata Dal and relative! of 
VP^ Sanjay Singh, who was coAtcst- 
ing for a state Assembly scat from 
Amethi, was shot and badly injured in 
the stomach. Rajiv’s Janata Dal-rival 
for the Amethi Lok Sabha seat, Ra- 
jmohan Gandhi, refused to accept the 
election result, pointing out that both 
the returning officer and the superin¬ 
tendent of police were implicated in 
attempts to rig the polls, and were 
transferred before the repolling took 
place. He brought an election petition 
which, if successful, would result in 
the Amethi result being declared null 
and void, and repolling ordered. This 
had happened to Indira Gandhi in 
1975, prompting her to declare the 
Emergency rather than bow to the 
court ruling. The rigging and violence 
in the Prime Minister’s constituency 
left a stain on the 1989 electoral 
process. According to Rajiv’s cam¬ 
paign manager, Satish Sharma, it was 
unnecessary anyway since Rajiv had a 
clear lead over his nearest rival and 
namesake. 

It was apparent to those reporting 
the campaign that many people were 
planning to cast their vote for negative 
rather than positive reasons. Many 
were rejecting Congress rather than 
endorsing the National Front alterna¬ 
tive. This was especially true in tradi¬ 
tional Congress territory like Bihar, 
where the party’s almost universal 
renomination of its sitting MPs back¬ 
fired. Voters showed their dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the sitting MPs’ perform¬ 
ances by voting them oiit. In south 


India, where Congress did well in a 
reverse of the trend in the north, the 
biggest single faefor seemed to be that 
people were casting their votes against 
the ruling state governments. There, it 
was not so much a pro-Rajiv or 
anti-V.P. Singh vote but rather it was 
a vote against the ruling DMK govern¬ 
ment of Tamil Nadu, or ruling Telegu 
Desam government of Andhra 
Pradesh, that allowed Congress to 
retain a majority of southern seats at 
the same time as it was losing most 
seats in the north. 

It was clear as soon as counting 
started that no party would gain an 
overall majority of the 525 seats being 
contested. Indeed, the opinion polls 
were predicting that for the first time 
ever India would have a hung Parlia¬ 
ment. What was less easy to anticipate 
was which party would be best placed 
to form either a minority or a coalition 
government. There was much discus¬ 
sion about the obligations of the Presi¬ 
dent. Constitutional authorities 
agreed that he was not bound to call 
on the leader of the largest party if no 
party had an overall majority, but was 
obliged only to call on whoever he 
thought could command majority sup¬ 
port in the Lok Sabha. Some author¬ 
ities pointed to the precedent set in 
Britain in 1923 when King George V 
called on Ramsay MacDonald, the 
Labour leader, to form a government, 
even though Labour had won fewer 
seats than the Conservatives. The 
King had correctly anticipated that 
Stanley Baldwin’s Conservative gov- 
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ernment would be defeated on the 
floor of the House by the combined 
votes of Labour and Liberals. Tlie 
precedent could well have been held 
to apply to India since British precc< 
dents prevailing at the time of Inde¬ 
pendence have been held to apply to 
India. 

The President’s decision became 
easier when Congress made it clear 
that, despite having the most seats 
(193), they would not attempt to form 
a government. They accepted the fact 
that the Janata Dal (141), supported 
by the Bharatiya Janata Party (88) and 
the Communists and other leftists 
(51), had a better chance of forming a 
government, given the fact that these 
three groups had already enjoyed a 
loose alliance by their agreement not 
to contest against each other in many 
constituencies. Congress made no 
attempt to seek the support of any 
other party to help them form a 
government, but decided instead to 
accept defeat gracefully and to go into 
Opposition. The decision was Rajiv's, 
though obviously he had the endorse¬ 
ment of senior Congress leaders. 

T he widely expected hprse-trading, 
to induce elected members to 
change parties after being elected, did 
not take place, despite the fact that 
two well-known industrialists were sit¬ 
ting in Delhi hotels with cheque books 
at the ready, willing, it was said, to 
purchase support for Congress. The 
fact that this did not happen was due 
to Rajiv’s Anti-Defection Act which 


had effectively outlawed this practice 
by providing that any member chang¬ 
ing his party would forfeit his seal, 
unless more than a third of elected 
party members changed sides. No 
newly elected MP would risk losing his 
seat in this way. So Rajiv offered his 
resignation, and broadcast to the na¬ 
tion: “The people have given their 
verdict. In all humility, we respect 
their verdict.” 

It was as if he had looked back at 
the address his mother had given 
twelve years earlier on the only pre¬ 
vious occasion that Congress had been 
defeated in a general election. Want¬ 
ing to demonstrate that she continued 
to abide by the rules of democracy ^ 
even after the Emergency, she had 
said: “My colleagues and 1 accept the 
verdict unreservedly, and in a spipt of 
humility.” Indira Gandhi in 1977 Went 
on to offer her “good wishes to the 
new government that will be formed”. 
So too did Rajiv in 1989. He said: “A 
new government will be formed. We 
extend to them ou. gi.od wishes, and 
offer them our constructive co¬ 
operation.” Rajiv pledged that Con¬ 
gress would re-dedicate itself to “the 
cause of India’s greatness”, and ex¬ 
pressed the hope that “the basic pillars 
of our nationhood—democracy, 
socialism, secularism and non- 
alignment—^would be maintained”. 

Once Congress had accepted de¬ 
feat, the focus of interest turned to the 
National Front to see if they could put 
together a government. Ideological 
differences ruled out the possibility of 


the Communists and the Bharatiya 
Janata Party serving together in gov¬ 
ernment, but both groups agreed to 
provide support fiom outside govern¬ 
ment to a minority National Front 
administration. The final hurdle was 
for the National Front to agree its 
leaders and candidate for Prime 
Minister. There was a challenge to 
V.P. Singh from at least one veteran 
politician, Mr Chandra Shekhar, who, 
as one columnist wrote, had spent 
more years being Prime Minister-in- 
waiting than most others had in poli¬ 
tics. His candidacy was thwarted, 
though, after some nifty manoeuvring 
behind the scenes and V.P. Singh was 
appointed firstly by the Janata Dal 
and then hy the National Front as 
leader. His decision to revive the post 
of deputy prime minister and to offer 
it to the Haryana chief mihistcr, Devi 
Lai, owed more to the need for a 
balance of factions within the Front 
than anything else. 

The swearing in of V.P. Singh was 
as graceful a transition of power as 
one could hope to witness. It took 
place under the glittering chandeliers 
and painted ceiling of the Ashoka Hall 
in the presidential palace, Rashtrapati 
Bhawan. Journalists outnumbered 
politicians, many of whom could not 
find seats. Rajiv Gandhi took his seat 
in the front row. When the Prime 
Minister-designate walked in, he 
made a bee-line for Rajiv, exchanging 
the clasped hands namastaye greeting 
with him. After President Venkatara- 
man had administered the oaths of 
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office to V.P. Singh and his appointed 
deputy, Devi Lai, in a ten-minute 
ceremony, Rajiv Gandhi was the first 
to offer the new leader his congratula¬ 
tions. It was as if he were saying ‘no 
hard feelings* to this former friend and 
Cabinet colleague, who had so strongly 
attacked Rajiv since being forced out 
of the government and out of the 
Congress party two and a half years 
earlier. 

The glamour of the occasion, with 
invited guests wearing their best 
apparel and the elegant presidential 
guard in turbans and red tunics, was a 
far cry from the sombre occasion five 
years one month and two days earlier 
when, in a hastily arranged ceremony, 
Rajiv Gandhi had been sworn in as 
Prime Minister a matter of hours after 
his mother's death. It marked the end 
of a politically-charged week which 
had seen the defeat of the Congress 
party for only the second time in 42 
independent years. Speaking to jour¬ 
nalists after the swearing in, an unre¬ 
pentant Rajiv said he thought India 
had never had the sort of development 
and progress of the previous five 
years. This was one of the rare occa¬ 
sions on which representatives of the 
media had been able to speak to Rajiv 
since the Comptroller and Auditor 
General's report on the Bofo^-s deal 
had appeared some months earlier. 
He had been cocooned by his aides 
throughout the election campaign. 
One journalist asked the former Prime 


Minister: “Who got the Bofors 
money?" Noticing the editor of The 
Hindu in the circle of journalists, 
Rajiv replied: “Why don’t you ask N. 
Ram, he knows better than me?" 

T he new Prime Minister, V.P. 

Singh, scion of the small princely 
family of Manda in eastern Uttar 
Pradesh, is a very different man from 
Rajiv Gandhi. Despite his princely 
origins and university education, he 
has a better claim than Rajiv to be 
considered as a man of the people. He 
had cut his teeth in Uttar Pradesh 
state politics, rising to become chief 
minister, only to resign two years later 
after failing in his pledge to end 
banditry in the state. His strong princi¬ 
ples, manifested in his determination 
as Rajiv’s finance minister to crack 
down on corruption, bribery and other 
sorts of malpractice in public life, had 
both forced him out of Congress and 
won him popular support. This had 
also set him against Rajiv, and in 
Uttar Pradesh, from where both men 
draw their electoral support, the elec¬ 
tion was portrayed as a contest be¬ 
tween Rajiv and ‘the Raja’, as V.P. 
Singh is known. 

Curiously Rajiv and V.P. Singh 
have at least two things in common. 
Both received their secondary educa¬ 
tion in Dehra Dun; Rajiv attending 
the well known Doon School and V.P. 
Singh—Rajiv's senior by 13 years— 


going to Colonel Brown’s School. 
V.P. Singh still owns property in 
Dehra Dun, where he is regarded as a 
model landlord. Both Rajiv and V.P. 
Singh also regard the Uttar Pradesh 
city of Allahabad as their home town. 
All but one of India's seven Prime 
Ministers have come from Uttar 
Pradesh, but then three of the seven 
have come from the same family. 

The day after resigning as Prime 
Minister, Rajiv was re-elected un¬ 
opposed to lead the Congress party. 
Tliere were many who believed Con¬ 
gress would dump him after the de¬ 
feat. He owes his survival as party 
leader in the face of electoral defeat to 
two factors. First, the party’s impress¬ 
ive showing in the four southern 
states, from where it won 103 of the 
130 seats (more than half its total 
seats). It also recaptured control of 
the southern states of Andhra Pradesh 
and Karnataka in the simultaneous 
state Assembly polls, some consola¬ 
tion for losing Uttar Pradesh. Con¬ 
gress was certainly not the losing party 
in south India, and the Congress MPs 
elected from there had reason to be 
grateful to Rajiv for the part he had 
played in their campaign. Unlike V.P. 
Singh, who confined his campaign to 
the north, Rajiv had campaigned ex¬ 
tensively throughout the country. 

The second factor that worked to 
Rajiv’s advantage was the fact that all 
potential rivals for the Congress party 
leadership—men like N.D. Tiwari of 
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Uttar Pradesh,^ Jagannath Mislira of 
Bihar and Arjun Singh of Madhya 
Pradesh—found their power bases 
severely eroded by the election result. 
There were no clear contenders for 
leadership from the states where Con¬ 
gress remained strong, such as Mahar¬ 
ashtra, Karnataka or Andhra Pradesh. 
Despite rumours that Rajiv already 
had a flight booked to Italy in the 
event of defeat, he made it clear he 
would con tine to lead Congress, and 
repeated his pledge to bring democra¬ 
cy to the party. Sonia was said tp have 
been strongly in favour of his remain¬ 
ing in politics. 

Three months later, Rajiv suffered 
further setbacks when Congress fared 
badly at elections to eight more state 
Assemblies. Only in Maharashtra and 
Arunachal Pradesh was Congress able 
to form governments. Rajiv had once 
again campaigned extensively, pilot¬ 
ing himself in a light aircraft for much 
of the tour. He had greatly enjoyed 
the return to flying, but as far as the 
elections were concerned the results 
were, he said, '*very much as we had 
expected*’. In other words, after losing 
the Lok Sabha elections. Congress 
had considerably reduced it’s expecta¬ 
tions at the Assembly polls. 

By this time, Rajiv seemed to be 
enjoying Opposition, or at least had 
adjusted to his new role. In Parlia¬ 
ment, Congress had not opposed some 
early measures by the V.P. Singh 
government, including the repeal of 


the notorious 59th Amendment, which 
had provided for special emeigency 
powers in Punjab. It also supported 
the constitutional Amendment to ex¬ 
tend President’s Rule in Punjab. Rajiv 
had adjusted to a reduced level of 
security, which remained reasonably 
tight, had moved home a short dis¬ 
tance to Janpath, one of New Delhi’s 
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elegant avenues, and had surrendered 
his much loved Mercedes and Range 
Rover to the government. They were 
the ‘perks’ of office that he had to 
leave behind. He also had to get used 
to travelling by public transport— 
scheduled flights and trains—except 
when Congress chartered the aircraft 
for his election tour. Till the state 
Assembly polls were over, he was 
hprdly less busy than he had been as 
Prime Minister, but was looking for¬ 
ward to spending more time with his 
family. 

Shortly before the Lok Sabha elec¬ 
tions, a music-loving friend from out¬ 
side the political aicna^had put it to 
Rajiv: “Suppo!.e you lose the elec¬ 
tions?” He replied: “That would be 
peace for me. I shall just sit and listen 
to music with the children.” He was 
also hoping to take up old hobbies 
again; apart from the flying, he 
wanted to resume his interest in 
amateur radio. But remaining as Con¬ 
gress president, he also faced the 
tough task he had set himself four 
years earlier in Bombay of reforming 
the party, a task he said was still 
determined to carry out and which he 
thought would be easier to accomplish 
in Opposition. • 
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MANI SHANKAR AIYAR 



Famous for 15 
minutes 


All the men who nobody will remember 




As he exited from 
Parliament after 
the vote that 
brought down the 
V.P. Singh gov¬ 
ernment, waiting 
newshounds 
asked Chandra 
Shekhar for a 
comment and—so 
say the papers— 
he replied that the vote signalled “the 
end of a Chapter”. Now that, to my 
slightly startled surprise, I find myself 
on the same side as Chandra Shekharji 
(not to mention the Tau, with whom, 
henceforth, we are as two peas in a 
pod!), may 1, as usual, set off on the 
wrong foot by immediately dis¬ 
agreeing with our new Prime 
Minister? 

No, the fall of the National Front 
government was not “the end of a 
chapter”—it was but the closing of a 
footnote! Within weeks, perhaps days, 
the characters who have filled our 
lives these last 11 months with so 
much fun and excitement will have 
receded into the remoter recesses of 
our memory. Who, we will say to each 
other in faint perplexity, was Sharad 
Yadav? The thin one with the beard? 
Or the festooned one who came in the 
economy pack? 

Well, since parting, as Romeo told 
Juliet (or was it the other way round?) 
is such sweet sorrow, before we reach 
the stage where we have to ask a JNU 
Professor of Ancient History (or, 
alternatively, Menaka Gandhi nee 
Maneka Gandhi) whether Nilamony 
Routray was an animal, mineral or 
vegetable, this column would wish to 
put on record a Who’s Who of Who 
They Were. 

F irst, the glycerine Prime Minister, 
Vishwanath Pratap Singh. An out¬ 
standing deputy minister of com¬ 
merce, he will be much missed in the 
ministry of commerce where, aeons 
ago (can it be but 15 years? How time 
flies!) he blinked his way past the 
tabus lounging in the corridors (tak¬ 


ing time off from mulcting itinerant 
garment exporters) in that friendly, 
informal way of his that endeared him 
to all and sundry—missed because 
former PMs, however short-lived, can 
never really qualify again for reap¬ 
pointment to what they are best at— 
be it no more than a humble niche in 
an undisturbed corner of Udyog Bha- 
van. So, farewell, dear heart (or 
however many pieces are left of it!). 

Next, the home minister, Mufti 
Mohammad Sayeed, whose ministra¬ 
tions truly began at home as, within 
days of his being pitchforked into 
North Block (to the astonishment of 
even his best friends and squeals of 
delight from the Hi/b-ul-Muslimeen), 
he converted his high office into an 
internal combustion engine. Ah, the 
ifs of history: if VP had not decided 
that a token Muslim was what Home 
needed, no one would have kidnapped 
Rubaiya. If no one had kidnapped the 
home minister’s daughter, no one 
would have released a bunch of thugs. 
If no one had released a bunch of 
thugs, Jagmohan would not have gone 
to Srinagar. If Jagmohan had not gone 
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to Srinagar, Farooq and his Assembly 
would have remained where they 
were. If they had remained where they 
were, we would have gone back to 
Kashmir this summer for our holidays. 
And the apples would have grown red. 
And the honey golden... Truly, terror¬ 
ism, like charity, begins at Home! 

Across the road to South Block, 
where the foreign service wipes its 
eyes at the departure of their resident 
billy-goat, the mild-mannered Inder 
Kumar Gujral. One of us, we thought. 
None of this ethnic fancy dress about 
him: kurta, pyjama, fatoi and what¬ 
not. Instead, a natty suit. Quiet tie. 
Trimmed goatee. A man among men. 
Who could, besides, actually read and 
write. Alas, chairing luncheon meet¬ 
ings at the India International Centre 
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How will history 
romomborhlmTA 
crutsdorformodla 
troodom? As Ihs VoHalro 
of Indian rovolution? Or 
as tbo McLuhan of Indian 
bnadcasllnfl? 


AJIT SINGH 


Ho has ontortalnod ns to a 
carnival of combinations 
quits matching his Prime 
Minister’s "carnival of 
principles" 


GEORGE FERNANDES 


When bo becomes a 
minister, ho assumos a 
benign aspect. Than, 
when comN the faU, 
reverts to typo: moan, 
vicious and toul*moutiiad 
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But for them, V.P. Singh might still have been the PM. 
They persuaded VP that Mandal was the answer to all his 
woes. They comforted him that millions, In the name of 
backwardness, would follow their new Messiah. They 
carried him to his doom 


(IIC) turned out to be but little 
qualification for running reality. 
Quickly sizing him up for the small 
town Rotary Club president that he is, 
our neighbours, one by one, took the 
mickey out our clockwork EAM 
(IFA-ese for external affairs minister). 

So, the Sri Lankans showed him 
how the tail can wag the dog. And the 
Nepalese, deeply embarrassed, 
pleaded with Gujral to please remove 
his foreign secretary from Kathman¬ 
du, where Gujral had sent the man in 
the very week that shook the Hima¬ 
layan kingdom—with that expert 
sense of timing which makes the serv¬ 
ing of lunch at the IIC such a delight— 
so that they could, please, get on with 
their Revolution! And Gujrars Pakis¬ 
tani counterpart, Sahibzada Yaqub 


>W| 


Khan—the Imran Khan of sub- 
contihental diplomacy—demonstrated 
with consummate skill how to bat 
against the feeble bowling of well- 
meaning but vaguely intentioned 
liberals: a six off every ball—and 
Gujral applauding in the pavilion, 
apparently not quite sure which side 
we were supposed to be on, his mind 
preoccupied either with the imminent 
prospect of lunch or the toast in Urdu 
to follow. In the mind’s eye of history, 
the enduring image of foreign policy a 
la Gujral will always remain that of 
I Saddam Hussain locking Gujral in a 
bearhug on TV, then looking up all 
the Indians, putting the keys away, 
and asking our EAM to ask the Prime 
Minister (of India, no less!) to *phone’ 
him when he wanted the Indians out. 






INOER KUMAR GUJRAL ■ ARIF MOHAMMAD ■ MUFTI MOHAMMAD 


He solemnly Infonnad the 
House, In words that 
ensuio Immortality, ""We 
do not know what our 
policy Isr 


He started It all by Pitched Into North Block, 

walking out on Rajiv he converted his high 

Gandhi. A figure of office Into an Internal 

tragedy, his goodness and comhustlon engine 
naivety were exploited by 
others more ruthless than 
him 


Which, of course, VP could not do— 
because, as Gujral solemnly informed 
theiTouse (in words that will ensure 
immortality for him in the annals of 
any parliamentary hist^uy), “wc don’t 
know what our policy is”! No, not 
goodbye, Gujralji—only au revoir. 
For we shall see you anon at lunch 
time—at the IIC. 

Of Arun Nehru at Udyog Bhavan, 
what will hi.story remember? A man 
who got on with his job—till the 
l^litics of intrigue intervened. For the 
first six months—right down till 
June—the wide-bodied Nehru put 
himself in a wide-bodied Boeing and 
took himself off—a.<; commerce minis¬ 
ters must do—to all those unlikely 
nooks and crannies of the world where 
a hapless foreign buyer is waiting to, 
snap up an Indian geegaw sold to htni 
by the country’s commerce minister 
(no less!) at bargain basement prices. 
Performance: oustanding. Exports: 
booming. Imports: under control. 
Then, a fatal interview to the editor of 
Sunday: the ace played by the Master 
Manipulator to trump the Artful Dod¬ 
ger. In weeks, he’d brought the whole 
National Front manzil crashing down. 
And with it—a minor detail in a minor 
footnote—the whole of our balance 
of payments as well. 

At the other end of Udyog Bhavan 
sat Ajit Singh, disproving the conven¬ 
tional belief that a Jat can’t be a 
computer boy. Years of modern 
education—and 21st century money¬ 
making in America—made Ajit Singh 
into one of the most competent minis¬ 
ters of industry we have ever .seen. But 
history will recall him only in the 
words of a famous London tabloid 
headline reporting a mining accident: 
“Sons of Toil 
Buried Under 
Tons of Soil!” 

For, as he shuttled between Bagpat 
and Lucknow, Lucknow and Delhi,^ 
Delhi and other centres of the Jat 
heartland, now seeking out Tikait, 
now hiding from him, now proclaim¬ 
ing undying fealty to the Tau, now 
disclaiming the wretch and all his 
works, now confabulating with 
Chautala, now playing footsie with his 
brothei Ran jit, now cozying up to 
Mulayam Singh, now egging on Reoti 
Raman, stretching, contracting, split¬ 
ting, reforming, reproducing one cell 
into a myriad, then resuming the 
myriad into one, this Amoeba of 
Indian politics has entertained us 
these last 11 months to a carnival of 
combinations quite matching his 
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Prime Minister’s ‘'carnival of princi¬ 
ples”. The carnival has ended. The 
roller-coaster ride is over. 'ITie swings 
are as silent as the roundabouts. The 
pickpockets have gone home. Good 
night, Ajit Singhji. Sleep well. And 
may your dreams be purple. 

Across Rajpath, opposite Nirman 
Bhavan, stands the imposing Shastri 
Bhavan—home till but the other day 
of that Crusader for Media Freedom, 
P. Upendra, minister (and who does 
not know? Who can ever forget?) for 
information and broadcasting. How 
will histoiy remember him? As the 
Voltaire of the Indian Revolution? As 
the Marshal McLuhan of Indian 
broadcasting? As the K.K. Tewari of 
the National Front? What hopes our i 
innocents reposed in him—all those 
B.G. Verghescs and Khushwant j 
Singhs, those Pran Chopras and Nikhil 
Chakravartys, those Shoba Des and 
Amita Maliks (“Dear VP, may we call 
you VP? For that is what all of us so 
affectionately call you when we are 
among ourselves”— sic! I swear, and a 
representative sample of the Mills and 
Boon school of Express television 
reviewing!) How they excoriated the 
j Congress! How fondly they gawped at 
their Hero! And how splendidly he 
showed them in the end the Great 
Principle of Indian P(^litics: once a 
clapper-boy, always a clapper-boy. 
Upendra’s vast experience of the small 
screen and the big screen, the lapel 
microphone and the NF megaphone 
will now stand NTR in final good 
Stead as his once-upon-a-time rhe/a, 
now turned Prodigal Son, returns to 
the Raniakrishna Studios in Hyder¬ 
abad to give one last exquisite touch to 
the scene where Menaka dances to the 
Maharisht in the Tclugu Desam up¬ 
date of that great Indian epic, Vish- 
wamitraf 

And as he packs his crumpled py¬ 
jamas into his decaying bags and 
prepares to depart from Rail Bhavan, 
George Fernandes, late minister for 
the railways (and sometime minister 
for Kashmir affairs and sometime NF 
minister for Tibet affairs and always 
NF minister for putting-foot-in¬ 
mouth) grouches, grumbles and 
growls. When once every decade 
George becomes a temporary minis¬ 
ter, he suddenly assumes a benign 
aspect: gentle, considerate, balanced, 
courteous. Then comes the fau—as, 
inevitably, anything that contains 
George must come to. And George 
promptly reverts to type: me in, vi¬ 
cious, foul-mouthed, the garbage he 
spouted in his swan-song in the Lok 


Sabha signalling his return to vintage 
Fernandes. Ta-ta, George. See you 
again at the barricades. 

Saddest of all, Chimanbhai Mehta, 
the minister for human resource de¬ 
velopment (HRD). For months, V.P. 
Singh kept this vast behemoth of a 
ministry without a head. Then he 
fought with the Tau—and thus disco¬ 
vered the virtues of education and 
culture. So, arch-dcfector Chimanbhai 
Mehta (not to be confused with our 
new-found friend in Ahmedabad, Chi¬ 
manbhai Patel; i.e. our Chimanbhai— 
as again.st their Chimanbhai) was 
made the minister for HRD. Alas, 
however, at the precise moment that 
the National Front decided that the 
purpose of government was not gov- 



In weeks he brought the whole National 
Front crashing down. And with it, the 
whole of our balance of payments as 
well 

ernance but fraternal fisticiitts. And 
thus it came about that it was all over 
for poor Chimanbhai even before he 
had got started. So, how will history 
remember Chimanbhai Mehta? 
Doubtless as the Chimanbhai that 
history does not remember! 

But no history can forget the noble 
contribution of Ram Vilas Paswan and 
Sharad Yadav to the retrieval of Indi¬ 
a’s destiny. But for these two, V.P. 
Singh might still have been Prime 
Minister! T.S. Eliot once said—and I 
may have quoted this before—that 
“history has many cunning passages”. 
And one of the most cunning ever 
devised was the backward passage that 
Paswan and Yadav treaded with such 
devious cunning. They persuaded 
V.P. Singh that Mandal was the 


answer to all his woes. They held his 
hand as the Tau and the Jan Morcha 
deserted him. It was they who picked 
up the pieces as bits of the Prime 
Minister’s heart kept breaking off. It 
was they who wiped VP’s tears when 
he’d given the glycerine tube too sharp 
a squeeze. They it was who comforted 
him that millions, in the name of | 
backwardness, would follow their new 
Messiah. They it was who carried him { 
to his doom. They were the ultimate 
coterie (now known in its standard 
Hindi version as kothdi) who danced 
for him his final mujrah. If Paswan 
and Yadav had not been, V.P. Singh 
might have been. History, indeed, has 
many cunning passages. 

And, in the end, the noble Arif. He 
it was who started it all—by walking 
out in a huff on Rajiv Gandhi. A 
political adolescent who has, mentally 
and emotionally, never got beyond 
being President of the Aligarh Muslim 
University Students’ Union. A figure 
of tragedy, his goodness and naivety 
exploited by others more ruthless than 
him, more Janus-chinned (Janus—for 
the uninitiated—being the Greek god 
with two faces!). I cannot make up my 
mind: is Arifs end pathos? Or is it 
bathos? No matter. His speech in the 
Last Debate was as full of dharmic 
truths (culled from every religion of 
India) as it was innocent of any 
understanding of the politics of his 
mentors. So impressed was I by his 
knowledge of every scripture of our 
scripture-filled land that, if now he 
finds time hanging somewhat on his 
hands, I offer, as the farewell gift of 
this column to one whom it has always 
secretly admired, to resign in his 
favour my position as President of the 
Society for Secularism! 

The American comic genius, Andy 
Warhol, once said that in the next 
century everyone would be famous for 
five minutes! It is the only sense in 
which VP & Co. have taken India into 
the 21st. century! 

So, as the Captains and the Kings 
depart, each carrying in his personal 
urn the ashes of his hopes and the 
despair of his countrymen, this col¬ 
umn clears the lump from its throat 
and (in words that hurt like hell when 
they were first pronounced last year 
on Rajiv Gandhi’s departure from 
Race Course Road, and which the 
original author—^my fellow-columnist, 
Vinod Mehta—^must now rue) says to 
all those departing gently into the 
night: “Thank you—and goodbye!” • 

The views sxpfaased in this column an tho9BoHh0 
author and do notpurportlooonatfMe an ottldal 
statement of the Congnas party’s poaltktn. 
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W hatever he may ||||||||PV|| 
say now, Vish> 
wanath Pratap 

Singh came to power on M|||3H 
a two-point programme. 

Firstly, he was the Great BJjRKHf 

Conciliator. The way he 

told it, many of India’s 

problems were the con- 

sequence of Rajiv Gan- 

dhi’s confrontational i 

style. He would change Hi^^B 

Secondly, he was The 
Clean Up Man. Not BHIB 
only was he incorrupti¬ 
ble himself, but he was 
going to right the 
wrongs committed by 
the Rajiv. Gandhi reg¬ 
ime. At one level, this 
related to Dhirubhai 
Ambani’s apparent 
stranglehold on the gov¬ 
ernment, to the ‘kick- 
backs’ on the purchase 

of the Airbus A320 and - 

to the St Kitts forgeries. WHCJ 
But at a more crucial 
level, it related to 
Bofors. The Raja 
appeared to believe that Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi, his family and his. friends had 
made money on the deal and that he, 
as the new Prime Minister, would ex¬ 
pose the robbing of the nation’s re¬ 
sources. 

Now that V.P. Singh’s disastrous 
prime ministership has finally come to 
an end, it is apparent that he did not 
deliver on the first point of that prog¬ 
ramme—never before has India been 
as divided as it is today. 

But equally, there can be no de¬ 
nying that he started out seeking to 
reconcile and heal. His visit to the 
Golden Temple, the release of the 
Jodhpur detenus and other such mea¬ 
sures only make sense if viewed in that 
perspective. 

When he was asked about the ob¬ 
vious dissensions in his party, he 
argued that these were an integral part 
of democracy and represented a heal¬ 
thy, even desirable, phenomenon. 
Questioned about the apparent con¬ 
tradiction in trying to govern on the 
basis of policies that would have to 
earn the approval of both, the left 
parties and the Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP), he responded with the familiar 
dictum that politics was the art of 
managing contradictions. 

Today ‘managing contradictions’ is 
widely interpreted as a euphemism for 
lying. But perhaps V.P. Singh did 
mean what he said: that only through 
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Where did V.P. Singh go so wrong? 


compromise could a diverse country 
like India be governed. 

What is intriguing is not that he 
sought to play the Great Conciliator— 
given the nature of his support, he had 
no choice—but that by August 1990, 
he had abandoned that stance and re¬ 
cast himself as a man with a mission to 
transform society: as the Raja of Man- 
dal and the Thakur Who Loves Back¬ 
wards and Muslims. 

IT IS now also obvious that the 
second point of V.P. Singh’s program¬ 
me came to naught. Despite whispers 
about the allegedly shady played 
by Bharat Business International, few 
will deny that Madhu Dandavate and 
Bimal Jalan ensured a degree of hon¬ 
esty in public life. But a clean govern¬ 
ment stiii seemed unable to clean up. 

Shortly after ihe Raja took office, 
his men filed innumerable FIRs 
directed at uncovering the alleged mis¬ 
deeds of the Rajiv regime. After a 
point, there were howls of “vindictive¬ 
ness”, but it is clear that initially, these 
FIRs were welcomed by the country. 
Nor was there any lack of support for 
moves to put the industrial barons of 
the Rajiv era (men like Dhirubhai 
Ambani) back in their places and to 
ensure that no special favours were 
accorded to them. 

Yet, the fact remains that the FIRs 
amounted to nothing. We know 


rr*.nothing more about the 

g HDW deal than we did 
■ < last year. The same is 

f: ' .... , I St Kitts. Nobody 

'^,^ ^'was convicted of any- 

^ I dence surfaced. The sole 

" legacy of the FIR raj 

l|di 8B was the crippling of In- 
i Airlines because of 

\ g 3 | B | the decision to ground 

Airbus A320. 

u^B^B attempt 

to cut Dhirubhai Amba- 
ni down to size 
amounted to nothing. 
True, he stepped down 
as chairman of Larsen & 
Toubro, but this was, at 
best, a temporary set¬ 
back. Given the size of 
his shareholding, it is in- 
evitable that he will 
seize control of the com¬ 
pany again by next year. 
Meanwhile, Reliance’s 

-share price boomed in 

f}wiQ? the second half of V.P. 

• Singh’s term and the ex¬ 

travagant claims made 
by the Raja’s groupies 
about reviving the Wadia-Babaria 
case proved to be lies. 

The greatest failure, however, was 
on Bofors. After promising dramatic 
revelations that would seal Rajiv’s fate 
forever, V.P. Singh watched helpless¬ 
ly as the case first became a national 
joke (as the deadlines for revealing 
the names came and went and the 
Letter Rogatory was thrown out by a 
Swiss judge) and then, a national dis- 
grace as his investigators were shown 
up as inept liaiS who planted stories 
against Indian citizens in foreign pub¬ 
lications. 

WHAT WENT so wrong? How could, 
a government that started out with so 
much goodwill mess up every sin^e 
thing it touched? At SundXy, we nev¬ 
er believed that V.P. Singh was a no¬ 
ble, otherworldly figure. But we be¬ 
lieved that he was, at least, shrewd 
and calculating. How could sudi .a 
man self-destruct so completely? 

To answer these questions, Sunday* 
begins a series of in-depth articles that 
will examine the Raja’s failures on 
both parts of his programme. Some 
will look at the collapse of the Great 
Conciliator: the Ram Janmabhoomi 
issue, the Kashmir problem, etc. And 
others will focus on the cleaning-up. 

This week, in the first of the series, 
we look at the Bofors fiasco. • 
VlrSm^hvi 
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The curse of Bofors 


L ast winter, Vishwanath Pra- 
tap Singh told the people of 
India that Bofors was more 
than a gun: it was a symbol 
of corruption. This winter, 
he probably believes that it is even 
more than a gun or a symbol: it is a 
curse. 

Nearly everyone who - 

has been touched by the 
Bofors affair has been 

damaged by it. In- 

Sweden, former Bofors 
•chief executive Martin 
Ardbo lost his job, his 
successors are still fight¬ 
ing to keep the company 
.from going under and 
the late Prime Minister 
Olaf Palme’s reputation 
now lies in tatters. 

The same is true in In¬ 
dia. Win Chadha and 
the Hindujas who were 
to profit from the deal 
have spent two years 
fighting to retain their 
good name. Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi lost the last election 


Nearly everyone who has been touched by the howitzer 
scandal has been damaged by it 


because of Bofors. General K. having be! 
Sundarji will always be remembered perhaps hav 
as the man^ho suddenly changed his deal, 
recommendation from Sofma to And now 
Bofors and still hasn’t been able to done in the 
really explain whv. Former defence wanath Pral 
secretary S.K. Bhatnagar ended up chanting a 
being accused, after his retireinent, of had to dr 

Ho won an election chantliigtlwBofofWfiMfitoaii^ 
then had to drop the leeue as he couM not 
aubetantlate Me Innuendo 



having behaved improperly and 
perhaps having even profited from the 
deal. 

And now, the curse of Bofors has 
done in the other side as well. Vish¬ 
wanath Pratap Singh won an election 
chanting a Bofors mantra and then 
had to drop the issue when he 
could not substantiate 
his innuendo. N. Ram 
earned himself a Padma 
- Bhushan and a short¬ 
lived reputation as a cru¬ 
sader for truth, but en¬ 
ded up being marginal¬ 
ised in The Hindu and 
found his behaviour 
being questioned by 
those leery of his ethical 
standards. Chitra Sub- 
ramaniam uncovered 
the Bofors scandal. But 
she got no awards, no 
Padma Bhushans and 
was abused and pilloried 
by the very men who 
hoped to base their poli¬ 
tical careers on her 
work. And the Raja’s 

















oo-called 'crack investigative team 
saw its image crumble as the media 
likened its performance to the Keys¬ 
tone Cops. 

T he failure of the V.P. Singh gov¬ 
ernment to make any substantial 
headway on Bofors caused the Raja to 
abandon ihc Mr Clean image he had 
so assiduously cultivated since 1985 
and to recast his prime ministership in 
a more populist mode with such mea¬ 
sures as the Mandal Commission. 

But in early January, shortly after 
the National Front government took 
office, it all seemed very different. 
Those were the days when the Con¬ 
gress party fretted that »^vidcnce that 
would incriminate Rajiv was on the 
verge of being discovered and the reg¬ 
ime’s investigators (or 
the hit team, as they 
were soon called) 
boasted that they would 
have the names of the 
holders of the five 
Bofors account!, m a few 
weeks. Stories were 
leaked to the press to 
suggest that the legal 
geniuses of the hit team 
had uncovered a sixth 
account which con¬ 
tained not just the 
Bofors kickbacks, but 
also commissions from 
the HDW deal. Addi¬ 
tional solicitor-'general 
Arun Jaitley told jour¬ 
nalists that he had a 
cast-iron case against 
Ajitabh Bachchan and 
CBI sources suggested 
that the Bofors codc- 
names Mont Blanc and 
Tulip applied to Sonia 
Gandhi’s relatives. 

All of this, it would later be estab¬ 
lished, was untrue. 

So why did the investigators pass it 
oft as fact? 

There are two views of the path of 
the Bofors investigation. The first is 
the uncharitable one, favoured by 
many of the hit team’s victims. They 
believe that the investigators told lies 
and fabricated stories to smear reputa¬ 
tions and advance their own political 
careers. The Congress(I) inclines to 
this view. So perhaps do the ^anata 
Dal dissidents. Consequently, it may 
well become the accepted wisdom on 
the case. 

At Sunday, we incline to a second 
view. The investigators were more 
buffoons than villains; their storie.s 


owed more to cock-ups than conspir¬ 
acies; and their failures stemmed from 
simple ineptitude. More than anything 
else, they committed one cardinal sin: 
th^ suspended the rules of logic and 
evidence and believed their own prop¬ 
aganda. 

T o understand the mess the hit 
team made of the Bofors case, you 
need to recall the background of the 
scandal. 

It all began in 1987 when Swedish 
Radio alleged that Bofors had chan¬ 
nelled bribes to Indian politicians to 
swing a crucial howitzer deal. By then, 
Rajiv’s honeymoon was ending. He 
had fired Arun Nehru. V.P. Singh was 
at the centre of the Fairfax con¬ 
troversy and had been shifted from 


finance to defence, a move he clearly 
resented. At the same time Singh was 
playing his own games; leaking stories 
that the shift in portfolios had come 
about at the behc.it • Amitabfi Bach¬ 
chan, then an MP and Rajiv’s best 
friend. Bachchan’s motivation: V.P. 
Singh was investigating his accounts 
abroad. 

At around the same time, the /ndi- 
an Express had finally given up on 
Rajiv Gandhi because of what it re¬ 
garded as his unwillingness to prose¬ 
cute Dhirubhai Ambani. As finance 
minister, the Raja had backed the Ex¬ 
press: now the two sulked together 
and made common cause. 

All these were straws in the wind. 


They needed something to bind them 
together. 

That something was Bofors. 

A mature Prime Minister would 
have responded to the Swedish Radio 
broadcast by denying that bribes were 
paid and challenging anyone who be¬ 
lieved otherwise to provide proof. In¬ 
stead, Rajiv’s government reacted 
hysterically. The Prime Minister de-^ 
nied that any agents had been used in 
the deal and asserted that no commis¬ 
sions had been paid. Moreover, his 
regime suggested, the broadcast was 
part of a nasty Western plot to des¬ 
tabilise India. 

It was an absurd reaction. By chang¬ 
ing the issue from bribes to commis¬ 
sions, Rajiv suddenly made himself 
more vulnerable. Now, 
all his detractors had to 
do was prove that 
Bofors paid agents—and 
he would be shown up as 
a liar. It was not even 
necessary to demons¬ 
trate that these agents 
had shared the loot with 
ministers or officials to 
swing the deal. Moreov¬ 
er, the over-reaction 
and the sudden concoc¬ 
tion of the destabilisa¬ 
tion theory suggested 
panic. 

Rajiv’s detractors 
now smelled blood. As 
far as they were con¬ 
cerned, the only ex¬ 
planation for the curious 
response was guilt. Ra¬ 
jiv Irid taken the bribes; 
perhaps Ajitabh had 
collected the money for 
him along with Sonia’s 
Italian relatives; and 
when V.P. Singh had tried to probe 
into the Bachchan family’s affairs, a 
panic-stricken Prime Minister had 
shifted him. As for Ambani, it was 
easy to fit him into this scenario. He 
was a friend of the Bachch^ns and so, 
was being protected by the regime. 

Suddenly, it all added up. And 
Bofors was the glue that bound 
seemingly unrelated events together. 

A n of this may have had a certain 
superficial plausibility, but evi¬ 
dence was hard to come by. No mat¬ 
ter. The Indian Express and its 
friends—especially Ram Jethmalani— 
found ways of linking Rajiv to corrup¬ 
tion. 

The Bachchans and some Italians 
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I owned a drug company called Macny 
Ado] Brothers in Switzerland, said 
Jethmalani. Swedish Radio had re¬ 
ported that some of the payments 
went into an account code-named 
Lotus. Well, Jethmalani found a com¬ 
pany in Switzerland called Lotus. 
Moreover, the Bachchans own an in¬ 
vestment company in Bombay called 
Lotus. Therefore, they owned the 
Swiss company which, in turn, owned 
the code-named account. 

The Express got in on the act. It 
printed a list of companies which it 
claimed had received the Bofors 
money. One of them was called 
Gerard Finance and belonged to the 
Shivdasanis, a wealthy Lagos and 
Geneve-based family of non-resident 
Indians. One of the Shivdasanis’ ex¬ 
ecutives was married to a woman 
whose sister was married to Ajitabh. 
That was the Rajiv/Bachchan connec¬ 
tion. 

And so on. 

All the allegations were unsub¬ 
stantiated. And all were wrong. Jeth- 
malani stopped talking about Macny 
Adol after a few weeks. (There is no 
evidence that any such company ex¬ 
ists.) The Lotus payments had nothing 
to do with the Lotus company that 
Jethmalani found in Switzerland. The 
Express" list of companies was false. It 
now accepts that Gerard Finance re¬ 
ceived no money and ate humble pie 
after the Shivdasanis sued. 

I None of this stopped the Express. 

I The paper had some luck when it 
I found a document suggesting that 
I Ajitabh Bachchan owned a flat 



Ne stNI bean able to explain 
whyhoaudiionly chaniMiila 
racommondatlon from Sofma 
loBofora 


in Switzerland. The 
Bachchans claimed that 
Ajitabh did not own the 
flat, but the Express dis¬ 
missed this denial. 
Assuming that the Bach¬ 
chans were lying, there 
was a simple enough ex¬ 
planation: Amitabh had 
been a top star for over 
a decade and like all 
other actors, he prob¬ 
ably had black money 
stashed away some¬ 
where. Perhaps this 
black money had paid 
for the flat. 

Such a hypothesis was 
damaging enough to 
Bachchan—and by ex¬ 
tension to Rajiv—but 
Jethmalani decided to 
go for broke. No, he 
said, the money for the 
flat did not come from 
Amitabh's film earn¬ 
ings. It came from the 
Bofors kickbacks. The 
proof? Well, said Jeth¬ 
malani, he bought the 
flat a little after the 
Bofors deal was signed 
and this conclusively 
established that Ajitabh 
had received the bribes. 



I t was all pretty hysterical-if not 
nonsensical—stuff and had Rajiv 
not been so thin-skinned, he would 
not have |pt the irresponsibility of the 
Express lobby worry him. Even if he 



He Alidad up bobm accuasdi aft^r hit 
retfrement, off havliig behaved 
Impipperiy and periuipt havliig even 
proffited ffrom the deal 


had taken the money, judging by Jeth- 
malani’s antics, he was never going to 
be found out. 

Unfortunately for Rajiv Gandhi, he 
had not counted on Chitra Subrama- 
niam and The Hindu. Subramaniam, a 
stringer for the venerable Madras pap¬ 
er, filed general interest stories from 
Geneve till she got interested in 
Bofors. But approaching the case with 
an open mind—unlike the ExpressUib- 
by—she won the confidence of Swed¬ 
ish officials. 

The Swedes, according to Subrama¬ 
niam, “were morally outraged” by the 
activities of Bofors and by the attitude 
of the Indian government. Their re¬ 
sponse was to leak a veritable treasure 
trove of documents to her. These 
established: 

• Commissions were paid, regardless 
of whatever Rajiv and Bofors claimed. 

• These commissions went into five 
Swiss accounts identified only by 
code-names. 

• Nobody at Bofors would say who 
the ultimate beneficiaries were or 
what they had done to deserve pay¬ 
ments running into crores. 

• Two of the agents were identified: 
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B The Hindu and ttia SxpreBB combine 
i the Express approach that guided 


Delhi’s Win Cliadha and the London- 
hased llinduja brothers. 

• After Rajiv had told the press that 
no commissions had been paid, the 
Swedes had hastily forged contracts 
cancelling agency arrangements and 
terming them “winding-up charges”. 

• The diary of former Bofors chief 
executive Martin Ardbo suggested 
diat a cover-up was masterminded by 
the Hindujas. He was told to protect 
*0’ (presumably, a reference to Rajiv) 
and wrote in his diary that Bob Wil¬ 
son, frontman for one of the agents, 
had met with a “Gandhi trustee 
lawyer”. 

While the significance of the Ardbo 
.diaries would be hotly contested by 
Giandhi’s defenders, no objective per¬ 
son could deny that Subramaniam’s 
documents established that Bofo’-s 
md the agents had launched a cover- 
up. Rajiv Gandhi now had the option 
of coming to the same conclusions as 
everyone else, getting tough with 
Bofors and cracking down on those 
identified as agents. 

Incredibly, he did nothing. Instead, 
liis spokesman attempted to dismiss 
Die Hindu documents as forgeries. 

«W» | tiXwir1B06 
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Faced with this response, many con¬ 
cluded that he had something to hide. 
Even his most charitable supporters 
could only conclude that if dishones¬ 
ty was niied out, then ineptitude was 
the only explanation left. 

At Sunday, we took the line that 
while there was no solid evidence link¬ 
ing Rajiv to the payments, it was clear 
that he w'as ctwering up. That alone, 
we argued, was damaging enough. 
Richard Nixon lesigncd not because 
he bugged the Democratic National 
Committee’s offices himself, but be¬ 
cause he tried to shield the guilty. 

S oon after the V.P. Singh govern¬ 
ment took office, having prom¬ 
ised to get to the bottom of Bofors, it 
found that it had two options. It could 
followapproach and slowly, 
painstakingly, go for the agents. Once 
it had got them, it would have proved 
that Rajiv’s regime—which had the 
same opportunity—did nothing and 
then, perhaps some of the agents 
would have talked about the ultimate 
beneficiaries of the commissions. 

Or, it could lake the Express line, 
decide that Rajiv had taken the money 
and work backwards to prove this. 

Officially, V.P. Singh chose neither 
approach, but for all practical pur¬ 
poses, he handed the investigation 
over to the Express lobby. The emi¬ 
nence grise of the enquiry was S. 
Gurumurthy, the paper’s celebrated 
accountant-cum-investigative journal¬ 
ist, He was assisted by Anin Jaiticy, a 
BJP member, who V.P. Singh had 
appointed additional solicitor-general. 


Jaitley had been one of the Express' 
lawyers during its battles with the Ra¬ 
jiv regime and was later credited by its 
then editor Arun Shourie (who calls 
him “my brother”) with saving the 
paper. From the CBI, the team chose 
K. Madhavan, a deputy inspector 
general (DIG) who had once interro¬ 
gated Gurumurthy, but had since won 
his approval. And the Raja’s repre¬ 
sentative was Bhure Lai, jfiis trusted 
joint secretary. 

These men divided the work among 
themselves. Gurumurthy helped write 
the FIR (v^'hich did not name Rajiv, 
though Jethmalani thought it should 
have), Jaitley and Madhavan handled 
the meetings with foreign police forces 
and Bhure Lai kept a watch on the 
proceedings. 

Then, the Raja persv>nally inter¬ 
vened to co-opt Die Hindu into the 
investigation. N. Ram, who had been 
sidelined in the paper by editor G 
Kasturj. agreed at once—he also 
accepted a Padma Bhushan from 
Singh for his role in editing Subrama- 
niam’s storic.s. Subramaniam was less 
witling, but after the Prime Minister 
asked her to assist the enquiries, went 
along with Ram, who, in turn, openly 
declared that he was cooperating with 
the CBI. 

Apparently. V.P. Singh had made 
The Hindu and the Express combine 
their forces. But, in effect, it was the 
Express approach that would guide 
the investigators. 

S oon after the FIR was filed, the hit 
team began telling journalists off 
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the record that it would be easy to get 
the Swiss to lift the veil of bank secre- 
cy and once this was done, it would be 
revealed that Rajiv was the ultimate 
beneficiary of the accounts. 

In fact, it is not easy to penetrate 
Switzerland’s secrecy laws and nor was 
there any evidence that Rtijiv’s name 
was on any of the accounts. This did 
not deter the investigators who made 
much of the fact that the Swiss had 
agieed to freeze the five accounts, 
neglecting to mention that this was a 
routine procedure and did not neces< 
sarily mean that the names of the 
account’holdcrs would also be re¬ 
vealed. 

But what the team trumpeted as its 
biggest breakthrough came on its first 
visit to Switzerland. Jaitlcy, Madha- 
van, Bhure Lai and Subramaniam met 
Dr Pierre Schmid, the Swiss official in 
charge of processing requests from 
foreign countries. He agreed to freeze 
the five accounts—that much is cer¬ 
tain. What happened next is a matter 
of some controversy. 

According to the version offered to 
the press by the team after it returned 
to India, Schmid turned to the investi¬ 
gators and said, ‘ But there are six 
accounts.” 

The team, asked him to freeze the 
sixth account. ‘'I can’t do that,” said 
Schmid. “It isn’t in the names you 
gave me.” 

At this, the team hastily wrote out 
another list of names. Schmid looked 
at it, crossing out names till he came to 
Aiitabh Bachchan’s. 

“All right,” he said significantly, “1 
can freeze the sixth account.” 

The investigators were delighted. 
They told everybody that they had not 
only found a sixth bank account, but 
that they had a direct link to Rajiv— 
the account was in Ajitabh's name. 

This version appeared in the Indian 
press until the CBl contradicted it. 
Now, it denied that the team had 
'stumbled’ on the account or that 
Schmid had volunteered it. According 
to the new story, the team itself had 
found the sixth account as a result of 
its enquiries. That it was Ajitabh 
Bachchan’s, however, was never de¬ 
nied and off the record, it was con¬ 
firmed. Impre.ssed journalists praised 
the acumen of Jaitley and/or Madha- 
van for having found the account. 

T he sixth account then became the 
centre-piece of the Bofors en¬ 
quiry. The Statesman was told that it 
was a *named’ ipcount. Sunday was 
brie&d that it probably contained 


kickbacks from the HDW submarine 
deal as well. India Today reprinted the 
investigators’ assertion that it was 
Ajitabh’s account. The Indian Express 
went a step further and even named 
the bank, Pictet and Company (which 
it called “a little-known financial ser¬ 
vices company”), where the account 
was held. The Illustrated Weekly 
speculated that the reason why 
Ajitabh chose it was because Yves 
Pirenne, his lawyer, was married to 
Caroline Pictet, the daughter of the 
bank’s founder. And a supremely con¬ 
fident Gunimurthy told an interviewer 
from The Illustrated Weekly that the 
sixth account was the key account, 
that the money for Ajitabh’s flat and 
for his other clandestine purchases 
was transferred from there. 

We know now that every single one 
of these assertions was false. And to 
be fair to Subramaniam, she refused 
to carry any of them, arguing that they 
were unsubstantiated. But that didn’t 
n.ake much difference, because the 
rest of the press—dependent on brief¬ 
ings from the hit team—was carrying 
them anyway. In effect, the entire 
media was accepting the word of men 
whose standards of verification were 
the Indian Express*: the briefings were 


in direct descent from the grand tradi¬ 
tion of Macny Adol and Lotus. 

So were the investigators lying? Par¬ 
ticularly as Schmid now says that the 
conversation on which the whole 
hypothesis was based never took 
place? 

The cynical view is that the sixth 
account story was a fabrication cre¬ 
ated to ensure that V.P. Singh swept 
the Assembly elections. At that time, 
there was much speculation that the 
Congress would break because its 
members were terrified that Rajiv 
would be nabbed in the Bofors affair. 
The sixth account story, many people 
now believe, was invented to help split 
the Congress and to project Rajiv 
Gandhi as a crook who was on the 
verge of getting his just desserts. 

A t Sunday, we believe that the 
investigators probably thought 
that they were telling the truth: it was 
just that when it came to identifying 
the truth, they used the standards of 
verification that had resulted in 
embarrassment after embarrassment* 
for the InMan Express in its Macny 
Adol/Lotus/Gerard Finance phase. 

Whatever Schmid may say no^, it is 
clear that some conversation did take 
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iltabh and AJItobh won th# NM 


place between him and Madhavan and 
Jaitley, because shortly afterwards, 
Madhavan wrote him a letter referring 
to their discussions about the sixth 
account. 

We know now (thanks to Chitra 
Subramaniam's investigations) what 
the sixth account really was. 
Apparently, one of the five accounts 
(Mont Blanc) was pledged against a 
loan taken by a company called 
Jubilee Finance. The bank took the 
line that it could not freeze Mont 
Blanc because it was owed the money 
against loans taken by Jubilee. 

That was the backdrop to the con¬ 
versation between Schmid and the hit 
team. Because of the stringency of 
Switzerland’s secrecy laws, Schmid 
' could not reveal the details of Jubilee 
and Mont Blanc. What he probably 
did say was that there was a problem 
which could only be resolved if Jubilee 
was also frozen. Except that neither 
Jubilee nor its owner, S.P. Hinduja, 
featured in the Indian FIR, which 
made it difficult for him to freeze the 
account. Could the Indians submit a 
more complete request? 

Madhavan then sent in a list of 19 
names which included S.P. Hinduja’s 
and the aceodnt was duly frozen. 

i»-«i NawiNr Ills 
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It was this simple—almost routine— 
exchange that gave rise to the mythol- 
ogy of the sixth account. Jaitley ge¬ 
nuinely believes that Rajiv got the 
Bofors money and that Ajitabh was 
the conduit. When he heard that there 
was a sixth account, he jumped to the 
conclusion that it was Ajitabh’s. When 
Schmid confirmed that it belonged to 
somebody on Madhavan’s list, he tre¬ 
ated it as confirmation that this was 
Ajitabh (whose name was also on the 
list) and regarded it as his big break¬ 
through. 

The rest of the story consisted of 
guess-work, most of which was wrong. 
If the Bofors money had been trans¬ 
ferred into a sixth account, which 
belonged to Rajiv’s money manager, 
then obviously other kickbacks (such 
as HDW) had ended up in the same 
place. The Pictet connection was 
based on another guess. Ptrenne is 
Ajitabh’s lawyer and his wife is part of 
the Pictet family. Hence, the investi¬ 
gators concluded that the sixth 
account must be at Pictet and Com¬ 
pany. They were wrong on all counts; 
Pictet is not **Uttlc-known”, it is one of 
Switzerland’s largest private banks; 
Ajitabh has no account there; the 
Jubilee account—the real sixth 
account—is at Credit Suisse. 

Having made all these wrong gues¬ 
ses on the basis of a false premise, the 


hit team now included them in the 
Letter Rogatory(LR). Going far 
beyond the framework established by 
The Hindu documents, it added 
Ajitabh, his Swiss companies, Yves 
Pirenne and Pictet and Company in 
the Letter Rogatory. 

It was a classic instance of the 
Macny Adol mentality overcoming the 
rules of logic and evidence. 

O bviously, Chitra Subramaniam 
had begun to have her reserva¬ 
tions about the investigators and their 
standards of verification. And they, in 
turn, regarded her as patronising and 
smug. Further, there were differences 
in style. The investigators were ill at 
ease in Geneve, saved on their daily 
foreign exchange allowances by sub¬ 
sisting on cartons of yoghurt and 
mispronounced Swiss names. Sub¬ 
ramaniam was tall, svelte and sophisti¬ 
cated. American-educated, she was 
married to an Italian, spoke four 
languages, drank only good wine and 
had travelled widely. Obviously, there 
was a cultural gulf. Moreover, as a 
journalist, she believed in talking to 
everyone. The investigators had a 
them-and-us mentality. When Ajitabh 
and Amitabh Bachchan dropped into 
her Geneve apartment, to proclaim 
their innocence, she offered them a 
drink and heard them out. At first, the 
hit te a m was de I igh ted. 
“This pioves they are 
guilty,” they declared. 
But whe»^ it became 
clear that Subramaniam 
did nut share this view 
and remained in touch 
with the Bachchans, the 
investigators were 
appalled. First, they 
concluded that she was a 
‘mole’ and then, they 
wondered aloud if she 
was having an affair with 
Ajitabh. (“Why 
Ajitabh? Why not Ami- 
tabh too?” she retorted 
flippantly—but clearly, 
she was deeply hurt.) 

The Subramaniam-hit 
team clash came into the 
open when the Letter 
Rogatory leaked. Offi¬ 
cially, the sleuths were 
still only investigating 
the people mentioned in 
the FIR. In reality, 
however, they had 
thrown 47 names into 
the LR, This list m- 
cluded, in addition to 








the Bachchans, two of 
Sonia Gandhi’s brothers-in-law. As 
there was no prima facie evidence 
against them, their inclusion in the LR 
was kept a closely-guarded secret. 

Unfortunately for the hit team, the 
names leaked to The Telegraph, and 
to Sunday (both are Ananda Bazar 
publications). At first, Jaitley told 
Sunday’s Rajiv Shukla that the 
names of Sonia’s relatives had been 
withdrawn. When The Telegraph 
quoted him (though not by name) as 
saying so, the CBI issued a denial. No 
names had been with- i 
drawn, it said. But had ! 

47 names been submit¬ 
ted in the first place? 

The CBI would not 
comment. The Tele¬ 
graph retaliated by 
printing all the names. 

This time, there was no 
denial. 

The investigators, 
caught on the wrong 
foot, turned on Sub- 
ramaniam and accused 
her of leaking the LR. 

She was bemused: she 
didn't know that 47 
names had been submit¬ 
ted either as the LR had 
been kept from her. 

B y then, it was clear 
to anybody who 
cared to look that the 
investigators were bark¬ 
ing up the wrong tree. It 
was possible that Rajiv 
had been the ultimate . 
beneficia^, but the way 

to prove it was by going ,*- 

step-by-step; by starting 
with the agents and 
building on The Hindu*s 
impressively- 
documented case. Instead, the hit 
team had settled on the wrong account 
in the wrong bank and claimed a 
breakthrough! 

It was as obvious that the investiga- 
tois were out of their depth in Switzer¬ 
land and that while the LR would have 
gladdened a metropolitan magistrate, 
it was regarded as a tedious, badly- 
written, ill-conceived document by the 
Swiss. 

Unfortunately, few peonie in the 
Indian press reported these conclu¬ 
sions. Subramaniam, who could have, 
found her independence compromised 
by her involvement with the investiga¬ 
tors. And others still depended on 
briefings from the hit team. 


Then the Swiss rejected the Letter 
Rogatory, 

This marked the first time in Swiss 
history that a small cantonal court had 
thrown out a document submitted by 
the government of a major country. It 
was a deep embarrassment, particular¬ 
ly as the Swiss raised the questions the 
hit team’s critics had been asking: why 
was a piece of paper with 19 names 
stuck onto the LR? Where was the 
evidence of corruption by public offi¬ 
cials? How could anybody be expected 
to read a document that was partly 
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She elweys had her reeervatlone 
eboutthe Inveetigatore. And the 
rejection of the LR brought the 
break into the open 


illegible, so badly drafted and over- 
long? 

The rejection brought the break 
between Subramaniam and the hit 
team into the open. In a series of 
articles, she pointed out the flaws in 
the LR, lambasted the investigators 
and suggested that with enemies like 
these, the Bofors agents did not need 
friends. 

Suddenly, the rest of the media 
awoKe to the realisation that some¬ 
thing was going very wrong with the 
investigation. 

T hat embarrassment was quickly 
followed by another: the Bach- 
chan libel case. 


While the most embellished version 
of the sixth account story (complete 
with references to Pictet and Com¬ 
pany) had appeared in the Indian 
Express, the first lime the story made 
it to the foreign media was when it 
turned up in Expressen, a Swedish 
paper which has often pooled informa¬ 
tion with the Express. 

As Expressen has a reputation for 
sensationalism, the story would not 
have had much impact but for a 
coincidence. 

- - Shortly after Jaitley 

and Madhavan had their 
famous meeting with 
Schmid, they told Chitra 
Subramaniam the first 
version of the sixth 
account story (in which 
Schmid volunteered the 
account and confirmed 
that it was Ajitabh’s). 

Subramaniam has, for 
many years, shared in¬ 
formation with Bo 
Andersen of Dagens 
Nyheter (DN), Sweden’s 
most respected paper. 
She told Andersen that 
she wasn’t using the 
story because it was un¬ 
substantiated and urged 
I him to do the same. 

A while later, she re- 
I ceived a call from Stock- 
j holm. Expressen had 
I used the story, 

J Andersen told her. He 
now felt that he had to 
go ahead. Was she sure 
that the story had come 
from the hit team? Yes, 
r**®*?™** said Subramaniam, the 
investigators had 
NtNigmtne offered this account of 

events to several jour¬ 
nalists. 

Andersen printed the story and, 
because of Dagens' credibility, it was 
picked up by the news agencies and 
reproduced widely. The agency re¬ 
ports, however, did not mention that 
Andersen had sourced his story to 
those *'close to the investigating team” 
and many Indian papers suggested 
that this was a new breakthrough that 
had emerged out of Swedish investiga¬ 
tions into the affair. 

The Bachchans protested their in¬ 
nocence and then sent legal notices to 
Sunday, India Today, Janmabhoomi 
and the Indian Express. But because 
nearly all Indian publications had tre¬ 
ated the DN story as independent 
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verification of the hit team's version, it 
was DN they sued for libel in London 
and Stockholm. 

DN huddled together with members 
of the Express lobby and there was ! 
talk of flying Ram Jethmalani out to 
assist with the defence. Arun Jaitley 
was approached by DN"s lawyers to 
appear in London, but m>inted out 
that as a law off rer of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, he could not do so even 
if he wanted to. 

By the time the case came to trial in 
London, DN had realised that the 

stxth account story was f- 

false. Chitra Subrama- 

niam had, in any case, 

found Jubilee Finance, ||||||^ 

the real sixth account, 

by then and there 

seemed no point in de- fl 

fending the libel action. 9 

At the start of the trial, HlP m 

DN's barrister got up 

and read out a prepared 

statement to the effect 

that because of informa- HI 

tion discovered in S 

Geneve (the Jubilee H 

account, presumably), H 

DN was now convinced 

that it had been misled H 

by the investigators and 

wished to pay damages 

to Bachchan. 

Coming as it did, on 
the heels of the rejection 
of the LR, this was the 
second major setback 
for the hit team. Not ' 

only did DN admit that 5 ^ \k 
there was no truth in the | / 
sixth account story, but if 
it also confessed that it 51 1 , 

had been led astray by®*—t 
members of the investi¬ 
gating team. 

T he DN case, more or less, finished 
off the hit team’s reputation with 
the public. Concerned by rumours 
that Bachchan would now sue Arun 
Jaitley for conspiracy (though, to 
date, Bachchan has never stated that 
Jaitley planted the story), the investi¬ 
gators scurried to shift the blame. 

The public stance was that the libel 
case was a “private matter of no 
concern to the government,” but be¬ 
hind the scenes, the hit team ran 
around denying that it had planted the 
story. Well, in that case, who had? 

Why, Chitra Subramaniam, of 
course! Hadn't she told Andersen 
about the sixth account? An agitated 
Subramaniam pointed out that the 


sixth account story was the official 
position of the Government of India: 
it even appeared in the LR! Had she 
planted it there as well? And anyway, 
who planted it in the Indian press? 
Who ‘discovered’ Pictet? Who gave 
the story to Expressen? And so on. 

The hit team was undeterred. Much 
was made of the fact that when she 
had finally traced Jubilee, she had sent 
Ajitabh a fax telling him so. Ah, said 
the investigators, we told you she was 
a Bachchan mole. 

To Subramaniam, this made no 


niam had in her possession documents 
suggesting that Arun Nehru had play¬ 
ed a role in negotiating the Bofors 
deal. The documents did not suggest 
he had made any money, just that he 
had talked to Swedish diplomats about 
the purchase. 

Nehru had a perfectly adequate 
explanation. He was then an impor¬ 
tant figure in Rajiv's government and 
had been entrusted with the job of 
blacklisting the Hindujas. He had 
heard that Bofors had hired the Hin¬ 
dujas to swing the deal and so, had 
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Hm eamnd hlmsalf a Padma Bhuahan and a short-lived 
reputation as a crusader for truth, but ended up being 
marginalised In The Hindu 


sense. If she was on tne side of the 
Bachchans, then why would she plant 
a story that libelled them and caused 
them so much damage? 

As this unseemly squabble con¬ 
tinued, one thing was clear: nobody 
was bothering to defend the sixth 
account story. Only a few months ago, 
it had been the great breakthrough: 
the smoking gun. 

Now the same story was being 
dismissed as a figment of the imagina¬ 
tion of Chitra Subramaniam—who 
was the one journalist who had never 
carried it! 

I t was downhill from then on. For 
about a year and a half, Subrama- 


called the Swedes to ensure that the 
agents were fired. (As it turned out, 
they were not.) 

Subramaniam had sat on the s^ry 
for months, first, because her editor at 
The Hindu, N. Ram, chose not to 
carry it and then, because she was too 
busy with the investigations. Now, 
with her involvement in the enquiry at 
an end, she filed the story for the 
Indian Express (to which she had 
shifted once Ram had been forced out 
of The Hindu), 

The Express delayed the story for 
some weeks, offering a variety of 
explanations. Then, Subramaniam got 
a call from a friend. The story and Uie 
documents were floating around De- 
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Or perhaps not; In an 
interview granted after 
he was fired from the 
Express, Anin Shourie 
denied that he had taken 
the documents to Anin 
Nehru. It was N. Ram, 
he said, who had done 
that. 

So perhaps, there 
hadn’t been that much 
difference between the 
two to begin with. 

S hortly after he lost 
his vote of confi¬ 
dence, V.P. Singh told 
the press that he had 
written to President R. 
Venkataraman asking 
him to take custody of 
all Bofors-related pap¬ 
ers. To journalists who 
pointed out that for all 
the big talk, we know no 
more about Bofors to¬ 
day than we did a year 
ago, the Raja fell back 
on that old stand-by: at 
least we got the accounts 
frozen, he said. 




Ihi, she was told, and gossip had it that 
Nehru had persuaded the Express to 
kill the piece. 

Surprised, she asked around and 
was astounded to discover that various 
people appeared to have read her 
copy. The last straw was when it came 
into the possession of The Indepen¬ 
dent, a Bombay newspaper which 
printed the documents and ran a story | 
on the Express' reluctance to carry the 
piece. Subramaniam was quoted as 
being outraged by the delay and, as a 
result of the controversy, terminated 
her agreement with the Express. 

This episode provoked another con¬ 
troversy and led to the inevitable 
allegations that the Express lobby was 
playing politics with the investigation: 
fabricating some stories and suppres¬ 
sing others. By then, Subramaniam’s 
image had also been dented by the 
rows: many people thought it was too 
late to complain about politics and 
journalism being mixed up when she 
herself had offered to assist the official 
investigation. 

However, one thing was clear: the 
Raja’s attempts to combine the 
^proaches of The Hindu and the 
Express had failed. Subramaniam, 


H* was datarminsd to astaMtoh tha Rajiv/Baclichan Madhavan’s 

connectloii-^iiil never mind that avkteffice was hard to come hy career prospects dim, 

Bhure Lai on the verge 


who represented The Hindu's way of 
doing things, had been driven out, 
while the irresponsibility and over¬ 
enthusiasm of the sleuths had des¬ 
troyed the investigation’s credibility. 
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The Letter Rogatory he he lp e d to 
drawupwae regarded at a tedloua, 
eadly-wrtllen and Hl-concefved 
document by the gwiee 


of being transferred, Shourie fired, 
Jaitley out of the government and N. 
Ram an increasingly mardnal figure at 
The Hindu, it seems clear that the 
curse of Bofors has struck again. And 
not all of V.P. Singh’s attempts to 
revive interest in the case by invoking 
the President or bragging about freez¬ 
ing accounts will work. 

llie losers in all this are the people 
of India. As the Raja’s hit squad 
stumbled from fabrication to fiasco 
what we lost sight of was this: why did 
Rajiv find it necessary to scupper the 
investigation during his time? Was he 
just inept? Or was he shielding some¬ 
body? 

In the long run, a payment of Rs 64 
crores is not of lasting simificance. 
But that the system was suoverted to i 
obstruct justice is. Sadly, it now looks | 
as though we will never get the | 
answers. Because those who were | 
entrusted with uncovering the truth | 
subverted the system for their own i 
irresponsible ends and let this pppor- ' 
tuni^ slip away. 

PerhacM, we will all pay for the | 
curse of Bofors. c | 
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FOCUS 


The ll-hour ordeal 

Two Burmese youths hijack a Thai Airways flight to Calcutta 


I nitially, there was no sign of any 
trouble. A Thai Airways aircraft 
on a routine flight (TG 305) be¬ 
tween Bangkok and Rangoon 
on 10 November sought permis¬ 
sion from the air traffic contiol (ATC) 
at Calcutta’s Dum Dum airport to 
land. The reason: refuelling. The 
ATC promptly cleared one of the run¬ 
ways and at exactly 3.54 pm the giant 
Airbus made u perfect landing. It 
turned towards the taxi- 
wav and came to a dead 
.stop in one of the bays. 

It was then that the 
ground support staff 
realised that something 
was wrong. The air¬ 
craft’s communication 
with the tower failed 
miraculously. What’s 
more, the pilot was seen 
making a signal to the 
ground staff, which indi¬ 
cated that the plane had 
been hijacked. 

The security at Dum 
Dum airport was clearly 
caught unawares. For a 
while there was confu¬ 
sion and bewilderment, 
compounded by the fact 
that the hijackers had 
cut off the aircraft’s 
communication with the 
ground control. There 
was no way for the cops 
to ascertain the identity 
or the demands of the 
hijackers. At around 
5.30 pm, a full 90 mi¬ 
nutes after the plane 
landed, communication 
was suddenly restored 
and the hijackers asked 
for assistance to repair 
the aircraft’s air-condi-' 
tioning unit. By then 
senior officials of the 
West Bengal govern¬ 
ment had reached the 
airport and the state 
home secretary, Manish 
Gupta, established con¬ 
tact with the hijackers. 

Even then, it was not 


known who the hijackers were and 
what they wanted. In fact, not many at 
the busy airport were even aware of 
the hijacking. And, all the flights land¬ 
ed and took off on schedule. 

Then came the break. Between 6.25 
and 7.15 pm, the hijackers released 11 
out of the 204 passengers on board. 

And the first among them, Ms Khin 
Mey Win, carried a note from the 


hijackers which revealed their identity 
and indicated their demands. Home 
secretary Manish Gupta called a press 
conference immediately after and said 
that the hijackers were two Burmese 
youths. Ye Marn (23) and Htin Kyaw 
(22), who belonged to an outfit called 
the Justice and Liberty Warriors 
which was carrying on a struggle 
against the ruling Burmese military 
government. Their demands were. 

• The release of all poli¬ 
tical prisoners in Burma. 

• The withdrawal of 
martial law in Burma. 

• The cancellation of all 
military tribunals and all 
sentences passed by 
these courts. 

• The reopening of the 
universities that were 
closed after the 1988 
pro-democracy move¬ 
ment. 

• And, the handing 
over of power to the 
democratically elected 
representatives. 

The hijackers even 
sent a lettci of apology 
regretting the “incon¬ 
venience” caused to the 
passengers and .stated- 
that they did not mean, 
to harm anyone. 

From then on, the two 
Burmese youths re¬ 
leased passengers in 
batches. By 11 pm, as 
many as 113 hostages 
were freed. And finally 
at around midnight, 
Marn and Kyaw 
emerged from the air¬ 
craft and surrendered to 
the authorities. 

Soon after, the two 
baby-faced youths faced 
the press, one of their 
pre-conditions for the 
surrender. “All we 
wanted is the world to 
listen carefully to Bur¬ 
ma’s cry for democra¬ 
cy,” said a poised Marn, 
adding, “the Burmese 
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mese people are li'red of the oppres 
sive military rojiime ami the terrible 
human rights violations in that 
country ’ 

B ut hoNV UK* two youths manage to 
hoodwink so many people and hi¬ 
jack the aircraft. Very simple. “We 
fled the jungles ot.Burma. crossed the 
border with the help ol fneiuls In 
Bangkok, we managtd to ge» lake 
passports, bought two iiLkets (»n the 
Thai Airways flight to Rangoon and 
hijacked it midway with the help ot a 
‘time bomb', tasliumed out of soap 
and wire.” Actoiding lo them, one of 
theii 1 1 lends Ye Yanaiing. whose 
thumb imptession is also given m the 
written demands, fsrv document) w'as 
also supposed to take part in the mis¬ 
sion, but was left behind beeausc 
they didn’t have enough money to buy 
an additional ticket 


Thai flight too were shifted to the 
nearby Hotel Ashok. The next day, 
they were flown to their destination by 
a special flight. 

But what about the fate of the hi¬ 
jackers? After all, they had committed 
a serious international offence. The 
police lodged a complaint under Sec¬ 
tions 3 and 4 of the Anti-Hijacking 
Act and on Monday, 12 November, 
the two were produced at the Barrack- 
pore court (the airport falls within its 
jurisdiction). Here, the police had a 
trying time keeping off the people, 
who had turned out in hundreds to 
greet the two youths. Many garlanded 
them amidst slogans of *'Ye Htin zin- 
dabad. Hum tunihare saath hain. " On 
his way to the courtroom Marn told 
Sunday that he “was overwhelmed by 
the response of the people."Several 
lawyers too pleaded for their uncon¬ 
ditional bail, but the judge rejected 


Safwi, the deputy commissioner (de¬ 
tective department) of the Calcutta 
Police. 

W ill the two Burmese youths be 
deported or will they be granted 
political asylum in the Country? 
Though the latter, question will come 
up only if the two hijackers make such 
an appeal before the Indian govern¬ 
ment, one thing is clear: there is no 
question of handing over Marn and 
Kyaw to the Burmese authorities. 
“There is no extradition treaty be¬ 
tween Burma and India," said a senior 
external affairs ministry official. "In 
all probability, they will be given poli¬ 
tical asylum in India," conlided a 
police official in Calcutta. Marn and 
Kyaw also said that they will be 
appealing to ihe home mini.stry for 
asylum. 

What was perhaps most perplexing 
during the hijack drama was the in¬ 
different attitude ol both the Thai and 
the Burmese aulhoiities. A senior ex¬ 
ternal affairs ministry official said that 
the Burmese government acted 
“strangely": all it said was that the 
hijackers were criminals and should be 
treated accordingly. And the Ihai au¬ 
thorities were more keen to contact 
their Burmese counterparts than to 
negotiate with the hijackers. 

There were other questions 
which remained unanswered. Firstly, 
why didn't the pilot inform the ground 
control that the aircraft had been hi- 
jacked'^ Even if the hijackers pre¬ 
vented the pilot from communicating 
the message verbally, he could have 
used the code for transmitting it. 
Moreover, how is it possible for two 
persons who had never been on flight 
before to keepoffa crew of 16 and 204 
passengers? Could it be that the pilot 
helped out the hijackers in their mis¬ 
sion? When reporters asked him this 
embarrassing question, the pilot simp¬ 
ly evaded the issue. And, most impor¬ 
tant, why didn't the Thai authorities 
file an FIR, as is the normal practice? 

These questions are the concern of 
the respective governments. The hi¬ 
jackers, however, were clearly moti¬ 
vated by a desire to draw the attention 
of the world to the plight of the Bur¬ 
mese people. Only time will tell 
whether they succeeded in their mis¬ 
sion. For the moment, the two dare¬ 
devil hijackers have turned heroes 
overnight. At least for the 
Calcuttans. • 



TIm Mlacked Thai aircraft; (inset) the 
hijackers' charter of demands: 
allforacause 

But why did the two Burmese 
youths choose India as their destina¬ 
tion? “Because it's a dennicracy and 
we were sure we would be received 
sympathetically," said Marn. And 
their hopes were not belied. All 
throughout, the two Burmese youths 
were treated like heroes, never once 
like people who had committed a 
grave crime. Said Rajat Majumdar of 
the CID: “Wc were simply bowled 
over by their gentle and polite be¬ 
haviour." Many of the passengers too 
testified that the hijackers did not mis¬ 
behave with them. Fn fact, most of 
them looked reljtxcd and were far 
from being tense.^ 

The midnight conference over, the 
two youths were transferred to the 
airporrtf rest room in police custody. 
By then the stranded passengers of the 


them and remanded both the youths 
to police custody till 25 November. 
“But we are obviously not treating 
them as terrorists...they are political 
prisoners and they have been given 
better classification," informed llA. 
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The Indipop boom 


West and East meet in a new genre of pop music 


O ver two decades ago, 
George Harrison, then 
lead guitarist with the 
Beatles made the fiist 
breakthrough. He 
gathered Indian musicians at the Gra- 
.maphone Company of India's studios 
in Bombay and recorded a song with a 
^stinctly Indian flavour. The Inner 
Light will not be remembered as one 
of the classic Beatles songs (it only 
made the B-side of a single and Paul, 
who overdubbed harmony vocals, was 
the only other Beatle involved) but it 
broke the mould. 

Sadly, few followed Harrison’s lead. 
The rock musicians who came to India 
studied classical music and gave con¬ 
temporary pop a miss. And so, while 
the rhythms of Kingston, Soweto and 
Sao Paulo made the international 
charts, Indian pop and Western rock 
remained miles apart. 

No longer. 

Earlier this year, English pop star 
Boy George (O’Dowd) journeyed to 
Bombay to record widi singer Asha 
I Bho^ and her husband, film com- 
I poser Rahul Dev Burman. George 
i was here because he liked Indian pop 
I and believed he could assimilate it 


with his own kind of music. But even 
before George’s arrival—and the re¬ 
sultant media blitz—^there were signs 
that the gulf between Indian and 
Western pop was being filled. 

• Indian film music has moved closer 
to pop. Apart from the obvious pla¬ 
giarism {Oye oye, the • Maine ^ar 



Kiya soundtrack, etc.), the newer 
songs use Western rhythm and instru¬ 
ments. Says jazz maestro Louis 
Banks: ""These days producers just 
want me to replicate the sounds from 
the Western pop charts ” 

• Whereas once, We.*tein pop was the 
preserve of bands that played in res¬ 
taurants and clubs in the big cities, 
Indian pop musicians now find it easy 
to get recording contracts—and to sell 
cassettes. Recent releases by 13 AD a 
hot rock group from south India and 
Bombay’s Rock Machine have kept 
the cash registers ringing. 

• The record companies now actively 
seek out new talent and try and 
promote Indian pop stars. Some re¬ 
cent examples: Mubina, Jasmine 
Barucha, etc. 

• Most of today’s pop stars take the 
line that it is the music that is impor¬ 
tant not the worclb. Thus, they sing in 
English and Hindi. Sharon Prabhakar, 
the cmeen bee of the pop scene pep¬ 
pers tier live shows with Hindi num¬ 
bers; Alisha Chinai, a Westernised 
rock singer, is now notorious for her 
Hindi Lajg mujhe Baby Doll kahte 
hain routine; and Goan singer Remo 
Fernandes, the author of such English 
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hits as Pack Thai Smack has also 
composed Flindi film songs (for the 
film Jalwa) and sung in his native 
Konkani. 

• As if this were not enough, the 
record companies are now busy en¬ 
couraging Indian singers to record 
FFindi versions of Western jpop hits. 
Some instances: Chariots of fire has 
become Tu mera Janu, and the beat of 
Walk Like An Egyptian turns up in 
Your (sic) in Love. 




talented groups as The Savages, Hu¬ 
man Bondage, Atomic Forest, Savage 
Encounter and the Jets failed to get 
satisfactory record contriicts. When 
the Savages did make an album (the 
Live album ), a sale of 3,5(K) was cons¬ 
idered extraordinary. 

Contrast that with today. Says Mark 
Selwyn, guitar player with Rock 
Machine, one of today’s top bands, 
“We played together for five years 
before we could cut an album because 


An Indipop who's who 


record companies were not interested. 
But our record Rock And Roll Re¬ 
negade, which was released in Novem¬ 
ber J988 sold 22,000 copies. 1 think 
the real figure is even higher: at least 
15,000 pirate copies of the album have 
also been sold.” For Rock Machine's 
next album Second Coming, the re¬ 
cord company is considering an initial 
run.of 40,000. 

Nor is Rock Machine the excep¬ 
tion. The current music sensation is 13 


Today’s Hindi film music Is 
littersd with copiss of Wsstsrn 
pop hits. Vyu Shsh comblnsd 
ths pys pys refrain from s 
Miami Sound Mschins song 
with a more Indian msiody to 
ersats ths supsr-hit from Trid&¥ 


Sometimes the process is reversed. 
Hawa Hawa has two English versions 
Super Star and I am Dizzy, Aap jaisa 
koi has been reincarnated as My 
Feelings Inside, ’ 

The phenomenon has now taken 
such firm root that perhaps it deserves 
a name of its own: Indtpop 

T he most notable aspect of the phe¬ 
nomenon is the willingness of the 
record companies to sign up pop stars. 
In the Sixties and Seventies, such 



v;f 

bbend^,«lelie of tlM. 

' fpeqe. Inoii^ AWmril iesseir>1niowiixhaft his 
pttiii, many credit Um with hawfimone'of the 
voices in the ladipopJ 

In 1980 he dropped out of toe rock scene (after 
i^ts with Atomic Eorest, Sky and ^vage 
Bnopuhter} to joto bis father’s boyness ("I bated 
he says now).. 

' ' .He returned to ttiusic in 1981 with a new band. 
Spirit, a new mtf'fittahced album catted Afilrigaiice/ndia. The album sold 
duly 3000 ot^iieswiWdi fsilute he attributes to-the drossSre of a big 
management dispute at C^S”. ' 

More recently he hasci»iposed the lyrics for AfeiufilhantrAllaAiiiaR, .. 
switg M New Odhi^ {ne*Ctt}mpic games and recorded a new album for 
VcawsreieonlB. 

"tlOe^letr^onHfUhtutdgMbiuAosediysarelQnggtMie.Todiiyldo 
tMirkik ift.snuitt. fyr t9d^\ssant, you rued energy mm, energy!” 

RMna 

1^ of the new generation. Very young and 
.fUrrentty being promoted by her record company 
asafremoewOuw. 

\ Only one album has been released so fur with 
mean, ^tsy lyrics that fit into the Madonna . 

E ve. Samirie -The girb who are over 2(Vold as 
may be/they got no chanoebtaUdingfiextto ’ 
’rnameanmachine.” 
writes her own lyrics with boOaborator 
. Suresh Thomas, cannot read nHisic and plays everything by ear. It is an 
indication of her youth that she lists among her‘eariyhShienoes’such late' 
Seventies sttocesses as Boney Mi 
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AD,a band from Cochin that had no 
national exposure till Magnasound, 
the Bombay-based record company 
released Ground Zero in August, 
1990. In the first 30 days of its release, 
the album sold 14,000 copies and now 
seems set to become a best-seller. 

Says Bash»r Sheikh, a former drum¬ 
mer with the Savages who once hand¬ 
led Western music for Music India and 
now functions as general manager of 
Magnasound: “We believe that some 


of the groups here are on par with 
international bands and one of them is 
certainly Rock Machine.'' 

Agrees Pervin Tata, promotion 
manager of CBS Records and Tapes: 
*Rock music is beginning to find a mar¬ 
ket in India. Look at Remo Fer¬ 
nandes. He has managed to become a 
star and his music sells today." 

Not everyone can make money out 
of rock records, though the music 
companies have high hopes for such 


new discoveries as singers Jasmine 
Bharucha and Mubina. Nevertheless, 
for many musicians, the thrill of being 
recorded is enough. Says C'BS's Tata: 
"We keep getting demo tapes from all 
over India and many of these people 
are really talented. If their dedication 
matches their talents then they can be 
as successful as Remo or the others." 

But those who want to make a living 
out of rock can do so even if record 
royalties aren’t enough. Joe Alvarez, 



Says Louis Banks: "I'd rathsr 
be playing Jazz. But I am caught 
up In the Hindi music scene. 
The film producers do not want 
original music. That’s how the 
game goes” 


one of the great voices of Indian rock 
has had bad luck with his records but 
says that he makes upto Rs 4 lakh a 
year on the basis of live shows. 

Moreover, there are enough ancil¬ 
lary industries - jingles, soundtracks, 
etc.—to keep a musician going if he 
decides to make pop his life. 

T he real money, of c<mrsc, is in 
Hindi pop. Nobody disputes that. 
"Hindi pop is the inoney-spinner," 



jingli^, Hindi pop, Eni 
"'Thefiaurtofi 


Hindi pop 



live shows, 

ip fndia is Hindi pop. Thats what sells. JH> 
\at0tps!s!scd,whkhisan En^iskalbumf wttt^a 


JRNn^ 

. IlietmMS market I 

'lAeiipaienon of the Eighties, lCemb*s'latter-day 
s(i<jeewiiii come as a surprise to those who 
reiB^h^r'hiiA as a shy follde on the firin^of 
. the Bmdhay pop/rdick scene. 

Agpessively promoted by R.V. Pandit of OIS 
teocm, Remo has composed film soundtradcs, 
modeBed for a fabric company, perfemned at ^ 

! FesdimI ofindia in Russia.'made hit records, 
pla^ aH the instnunents on his last album, and transformed himself into 
a hi^ly effective entertainer on stage. 

Iwrmais ago, on New Year’s Day he played his own composition 
Hello Rajiv Gandhi to a capadty crowdat the Haystack resturant in Goa. 
Among the audience was Mtish Sharma who summoned him after his 
performance, complimented him on the song and adeed: “But how did 
you know that Rajiv’s best friend was in the audience? 

“I didn’t” replied Remo. “Who are you?” 

"Pack that snuxk and shove it tm the dealer man's back. Pack dial modi 

...-I:—»* 



Froffi Pack That Smadc-^tr ftfegert hit. 

Sharon Prabhakar 

Queen of the pq> scene. A Delhi girl, dw started 
out with folk, attempted unsuccessfully to make 
it abroad, returned to India and became its 
top ni^t-dub entertainer. 

Her big break came when husband Alyque 
Padamaee cast her as Eva Perem in his production 
cSEyita. Prabhakar showed that she could act as 
well as sing and though nothing came of a 
projcAed film career, she went on to make 1 
successful feoords fusing Inifian rhythms and lyrics with the techniquesr 

Wbnampifo. 

Haaavoifled publicity in reoentuears, preferring to concentrate on 

a devoted following tfewi^ut the country through constant 
recent diw, the Sharon Spectacular, rode the badi of her 
new albom Mow Four Mfnd and has sold out in seven Indian cities. Next 
stop: Austrafia. 

"I m^dud^cMbia of Ensjhshstmgs has opened^ here. ButtwOt 
iKWiUitrfef piKa^fo cM«nv only 














Bhende, one of Bombay's earliest 
rock singers: “1 make English albums 
because 1 enjoy it. But commercially, 
. all my success comes from Hindi pop.” 
Agrees Sharon Prabhakar, queen of 
the Indipop scene: “You reach a wider 
audience if you sing in Hindi.” 

Within the record industry, there is 
some bemusement over the vernacular 
Indipop boom. In the early Eighties, 
music companies believed that the 
middle class had stopped listening to 
Hindi film songs because the sound 
had become too raucous and down¬ 
market. This belief led to the short¬ 
lived ghazal boom and to the conclu¬ 
sion that the future of the music busi¬ 
ness lay in modern reworkings of such 
genres as the ghazal and the bhajan. 

But while the record companies 
were pumping money into, finding the 
Jagjit and Chitra of the 1990s or the 
next Anup Jalota, they missed an in¬ 
dication of things to come. 

In the early Eighties, Biddu, the 
London-based Coorgi musician (who 
had been a member of the Bombay 
band The Trojans) had topped the 
charts with Aap jaisa koi, a Hindi re¬ 
working of a disco tune he had com¬ 
posed for Tina Charles, sung by new¬ 
comer Nazia Hassan. Biddu followed 
this up with another Nazia success. 
Disco Deewane. Both records used 


Western style backing tracks with Hin¬ 
di vocals, thus setting a new trend. 
When Star, the soundtrack to a Biddu- 
produced Hindi film starring Kumar 
Gaurav failed to leplicate the success 
of Disco Deewane, the music com¬ 
panies believed that the earlier hits 
had been flashes in the pan and turned 
their back on Indipop. 

They were mistaken. While the re¬ 
cord industry turned to ghazal, such 
film composers as Bappi Lahiri and 
Vijii Shah began to explore the possi¬ 
bilities of merging Hindi lyrics with 
Western pop. Because the existing 
playback singers and musicians were 
uneasy with the music, a new breed 
sprang up. 

Among them was the talented 
Nepalese jazz pianist, Louis Banks. 
Banks shifted to Bombay and made a 
good living as a keyboardist for the 
jingle industry and became a constant¬ 
ly in-demand musician for film orches¬ 
tras. 

Not all of it has been particularly 
rewarding, he concedes. “I’d rather be 
playirg jazz,” he says, “but I am 
caught up in the Hindi music scene. I 
admit that we copy Western music but 
what happens is that when Hindi film 
producers go abroad (which they do 
every other week), they come back 


with tapes and say, ‘We want this just 
like it is.' The Hindi film producers do 
not want original music. That’s how 
the game goes.” 

The point is that the plagiarism 
pays. Today s Hindi film music scene 
is littered with copies of Western pop 
hits: the Maine Fyar Kiya sound¬ 
track, for instance. But even there, a 
certain kind of talent is required. Viju 
Shah combined the Oye oye refrain 
from a Miami Sound Machine song 
(Rhythm's Gonna Get You) with a 
more Indian melody to create the su¬ 
per-hit from Tridev, More recently, 
both Bappi Lahiri and Lakshmikant- 
Pyarelal ripped off the same tune 
(Tama) by African singer Mory Kante 
but, while Lahiri did a straight lift 
(called Tama tama loge), Lakshmi- 
kant-Pyarclal’s version (Jumma chum’ 
ma de de) stoic only the instrumental 
intro. And the six-note chorus became 
a mega-hit because it was blended 
with Indian rhythms. 

I ndipop stars—outside of the film in¬ 
dustry—have seen the merits of 
hybridisation. Remo and Sharon 
Prabhakar set the trend with the Jalwa 
soundtrack (on which Remo sang the 
title track while Sharon performed 
something called Hot, hot, hot on 
which orgasmic moans were later 
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overdubbed) before moving ou to per¬ 
form non-fihni Hindi material. 

Alisha C'hinai, a Westernised pro¬ 
duct of Bombay theatre started re¬ 
cording Madonna-like vocals in I lindi 
and even Nandu Bhcndc, one of Bom¬ 
bay’s original heavy rockers was soon 
making best-selling Hindi albums. 

As the trend has caught on, record 
companies have become more ambi¬ 
tious. For instance, Ashley and Bever¬ 
ly, a couple of musicians from the pop 
group Nightbirds were given an un¬ 
usual assignment by Tips, one of the 
smaller record companies. 

What Tips had in mind was an 
English record based on Hindi film 
hits. Says Ashley: “They would take 
the original instrumental backing 
tracks and ask us to lay down English 
vocals over them.*’ The results were 
not to everyone’s liking. Ek do teen, 
for instance, came out as: 

Sing, sing, sing 

Sing me a song of love 

La la jla, hm, hm, hm. 

Wishing, awaiting an answer from 
you 

Now don’t you tell me you have not 
a clue. 

And Pappa kahte hain was rather 
literaJly rendered as Dad's always 
saying. Sample lyric: 


One can never say 
What’s gonna come my way 
Tomorrow’s another day 
What will be, will be. 

Despite the sniggers such lyrics 
might evoke, the record (called Love 
Me) has been a runaway success. It 
has outsold Michael Jackson’s Thriller 
in India and spawned several imita¬ 
tors. 

Other record companies are trying 
to get singers to lay down Hindi vocals 
to English pop songs. And some ase 
using a mixture of Hindi and English 
in the same lyric. For instance, in 
Super Star (on Venus cassettes), a 
reincarnation of Hawa Hawa, Brian 
Tellis sings: 

I can do double roie 
Jo kuchh bhi mujhe hoi 
Comedy or fighting 
Fm expert in acting 
While all the lyrics appear to be 
written by semi-literate school chil¬ 
dren, what is significant is that the 
barriers between Western and Indian 
rhythms have collapsed. Regardless of 
the language of the lyrics, (Ifindi or 
English) the backing tracks seem 
equally appropriate. 

I s Indipop here to stay? The current 
view within the music business is 
that this is the wave of the future. 


Record company executives offer the 
following reasons: 

• The cassette revolution of the last 
ten years has led to a massive expan¬ 
sion of the music market and there is a 
dearth of product. The output of the 
film industry alone is not enough. 

• A generational change in the profile 
of music buyers. The new generation 
is more Westernised and therefore is 
more interested in Western rhythms. 

• The growth of the middle class. 
Whereas earlier, the upper middle 
buyer was content to listen to English 
and American artistes, the Indian 
middle class is now large enough to 
have an identity of its own and support 
indigenous artistes. 

• Trie growing Westernisation of the 
film industry. Just as the movies have 
got slicker and more Westernised in 
recent years (perhaps because of the 
availability of American videos), the 
soundtracks have also kept pace. Con¬ 
sequently, there is more scope for 
Western music. 

All of this suggests that Indipop is 
going to be around for a long time. 
And perhaps, as the genre matures, it 
will take on a creativity of its own like 
reggae or ska in Jamaica. • 

CMh^yPm^n/BombaywHhAnandM 

iMt/CakuHa 


mmOAV 18^ NoMffltor 1980 
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Poems in 

COLOUR 

mmesm itwasPnt- 
MMHI ishNandy's 
show at the Sophia 
Duchesene Art Gallery 
in Bombay on 5 Novem¬ 
ber. The celebrated edi¬ 
tor’s poems, as “inter¬ 
preted” by Samir Mon- 
dal in water colours, 
were on display. And of 
the 15 exhibits on show, 
13 carried Nandy’s 
face, portrayed in bril¬ 
liant colours, beside his 
hand-written verse. Said 
Nandy: “It seemed like a 
great idea to present 
poetry like this. The 
effect is fantastic and it 



At th* wiNbllloii: Prillsh Nandy wllk atar guMt 
AmHabh Bachehan 

seems to have worked.” change jokes about the 

The guest list, certain- V.P. regime with Nan- 


ly, was impressive 
enough. Megastar Ami- 
tabh Bachehan arrived 
with wife Jaya, to sip 
champagne and ex- 


dy. Later arrivals in¬ 
cluded Suresh Oberoi, 
Anupam Kher, Mario 
Miranda and other Bom¬ 
bay socialites. 


But the surprise guest 
of the evening was, with¬ 
out a doubt, Haji Mas- 
taan, who made a 
beeline for Bachehan. 
While photographers 
made the best of this 
photo-opportunity, Nan¬ 
dy retreated into the 
background. Bachehan, 
who was quite the cyno¬ 
sure of attention in the 
crowded gallery, de¬ 
parted before dinner. 
But Mastaan hung 
around, distributing his 
visiting cards to all the 
beautiful people. 

According to Ashish 
Nagpal, the organiser of 
the exhibition, all but 
two of the creations 
were sold before the 
evening was over. 



Satyajn Ray: rwaang th* seripl to hn east 

Business AS usual 


jlllllllllllllll Nobody had 
WKKtKm thought that 
Satyajit Ray would 
make another film when 
he lay in hospital re¬ 
covering from a heart 
ailment. The director 
took care of that one 
with Shakha Prashakha. 
And now, to put any 
lingering doubts at rest, 
he’s announced yet 
another film, shooting 
for which will commence 
in the third week of 
November. 


Titled Agantuk (The 
Stranger), the film has 
Utpal Dutt in the lead 
role. Other members of 
the cast include Mamata 
Shankar, Deepank'ar 
Oe, Robi Ghosh and 
Dhritiman Chatterjee. 

Ray, who has done 
the screenplay, will have 
his son Sandip oper¬ 
ating the cameia at the 
Indrapuri Studios in Cal¬ 
cutta, followed by a 
week on location in Bir- 

hhiim. 


S do so, staging an extra- 
AY NO TO vaganza in Bombay, 
rtDi IPO Calcutta and Delhi on 

UnUljlO the anti-drugs theme. 

The show, sponsored 
Say no to byS.M. Shetty of S.Y. 
drugs. Dychem, will have a 

Now, it’s Ananda “strong message behind” 

Shankar’s turn to relay it. 

this message to the de- And, in the best tradi- 

luded youth of India. tions of the Ananda 

And Shankar, along Shankar school of synth- 

with wife Tanushree, in- esis, it will comprise a 
tends to take the help of judicious mix of Western 

the latest electronic music and what the 

equipment from Hong artiste calls “Indian 

Kong and Singapore to character”. 

Ananda and Tanmhr—Shanhan music glwa the b es t hig h 

























CompKMlby SEEMAGOSWAIII 


All AT SEA 


With Party¬ 
lines, being 

! at sea has acquired an 
entirely different 
meaning. 

Founded by a former 
. multinational executive, 
% Aditya Singh, a year and 
a half ago, the outfit spe- 
\ cialises in organising 
parties on a boat—ora 
^ barge—about ten mi- 
nutes away from the 
^ Gateway of India. 

Short of ringing up 
( your guests, Partylines 
) does everything: decides 
on decor, plants, food 
'i and drink. Says Singh: 

“Whether you want a 
■\ Hawaiian ambience, 

% ethnic one or a garden 
J look, we do it all. We 
4 even arrange for a band 



if you feel like dancing 
to live music.” The aver¬ 
age cost comes to about 
Rs 200 per head and the 
concept has caught on, 
especially with corporate 
concerns such as Cad¬ 
bury’s,Glaxo, Hindustan 
Lever and Citibank, 
which recently hosted a 
party for its president on 
one of Aditya’s boats^ 
But the most unusual 
party Singh ever 
arranged was for a cou- 


ple*who he says, “were 
getting to 

know each other”. Par¬ 
tylines created a roman¬ 
tic atmosphere, with soft 
music, muted lighting, 
plants, with the help 
staying discreetly in the 
background. The party 
lasted from 9 to 2..TO am, 
but adds a rueful Aditya, 
wasn’t much of a suc¬ 
cess. 

ITie couple split soon 
after. 


ShOURIEIS better than SINGH 


The be¬ 
leaguered 
former editor of the In¬ 
dian Express, Arun 
Shourie, has found an 
unlikely ally: cine star 
Shatrughan Sinha. 

In an interview to The 


Independent, Sinha has 
gone on record to say: 
“During my personal 
meeting with V.P. Singh 
in the first week of Octo¬ 
ber, he told me what he 
has told Arun Shourie.” 

Standing up for 



Anm Shourie: Shatrughan 
makoa an uuHcoly aSy 



At his 

DRAMATIC 

BEST 

Fiery Sixties 

communist- 
tumed-mild television 
broadcaster, Tariq Ali, 
has now established him¬ 
self as a successful play¬ 
wright. Ali’s latest play 
Moscow Gold, on the 
political situation in the 
Soviet Union, currently 
on view at the Barbican 
Centre, London, has 
drawn rave notices. As 
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Shourie, Sinha added: 
“The politicians who are 
making fun of Shourie 
should remember that 
he was responsible for 
the Janata Dal coming to 
power. Then he was a 
demi-god. J’-:st because 
he criticised the govern- < 
ment’s faulty policies, j 
now Shourie has become 
a villain in the eyes of 
VP’s followers.” 

As Shatru saw it, the 
Raja was the villain of 
the piece. And if he 
wanted to get elected to 
the next Parliament, 
he’d have to ask Karuna- 
nidhi to find him a safe 
constituency in Tamil i 
Nadu. 

In Uttar Pradesh, he 
didn’t stand half a 
chance. 


did his earlier effort, Ira¬ 
nian Nights, on the 
Rushdie affair. 

Alas, the same isn’t 
true of hfs fiction. The 
Pakistani radical’s latest 
novel Redemption, a sa¬ 
tire on revolutionaries, 
has horrified critics. 

Ali’s obsessive use of 
sexual metaphor has 
come in for particular 
abuse, “a talking and 
ejaculating book” and “a 
novel bedecked with 
male genitals” being 
only some of the phrases 
used. 

Tariq Ali, howevei;, is 
unrepentent. “I knew I’d 
lose a lot of my friends 
after the tK>ok was pub¬ 
lished,” he says. 

But, perhaps, he 
hadn’t bargained for the 
bad press. • 












thing you*ve got to 
say for Shantanu Sheorey. 
When it comes to protect¬ 
ing Kimi's interests he 
I doesn't distinguish between 
friend and foe. 

Ask Rakesh Roshan. 
Casting the female lead of 
his forthcoming release 
Jaahil, with Amitabh Bach- 
chan (no less!) as hero, 
Roshan decided to make 
the first offer to Kimi. 

A phone call to the 
Sheorey residence and 
Rakesh was soon set right. 
Retorted a furious Shanta¬ 
nu: "i thought you were a 
friend! We are planning a 
family and she is not doing 
any films.” 

Well, at least, it makes a 
nice change from Mama 
Katkar. 

Right, Kimi? 


S ust when things seemed 
to be working out for 
Meenakshi Seshadri, the 
icy Iyengar had to go and 
spoil it all. 

Or, Raj Kumar Santoshi 
had to go and spoil it for 
her. For, the director of 
G/iflya/—the first hit 
Seshadri had had in years— 
fell hopelessly in love with 
his heroine. And once it 
was established that his film 
had done nothing but good 
to her career, went ahead 
and proposed to 



KM Katkfir. Shantanu 
knows bast 



MaanaksM SashadrI: 
no to Santoshi 


Meenakshi. 

Seshadri declined the 
offer of marriage. And San¬ 
toshi promptly dropped her 
from;his forthcoming pro¬ 
jects. 

So, Meenakshi is back to 
being a loser, sans suitor 
and hit director. 

^Vmrita Singh's favourite 
topic of conversation is her 
influential family and 
moneyed background. So, 
how does the he-woman of 
the film industry react to all 
those stories about her 
mother, Rukhsana Sultana, 
defaulting on a payment to 
Diners, the credit card 
organisation? 
f According to the film 
glossy, Stardust, Sultana 
owes Diners Rs 8,000-odd. 
And the payment has been 
outstanding for over five 
years now. Everytime, the 
story goes, Rukhsana was 
asked to settle her dues, 
she'd say: ”That small 
amount I'll clear in a day.” 

But five years later, that 
day hadn't come. 

Diners, however, live in 
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Paper chase 

Bangalore witnesses a newspaper boom 


"m 






B angalore is no longer just a 
haven for pensioners. It is, to¬ 
day, a boom town wlieic the 
yuppies from Bombay and C'aleutla 
are migrating in search of jobs And 
they have brought with them their 
double incomes, the nine to fi\e work 
e^hic, and newspaper reading habits. 
While the conservative Ba,'gulorean is 
content to read the Heccari Herald or 
The Hindu with his early morning cup 
of coffee, the yuppie crowd is reaching 
out for the better laid-out Bangalore 
edition of The Times of India J'he F\eo- 
nomie Times, and now an arra> of 
Sunday papers that are availai^le to 
him—the Bangalore edition of Sunday 
Mid'Da\, the Madras edition of Sun^ 
day Mail and the Bombay edition of 
The Sunday Observer. With hoard¬ 
ings. neon signs, teaser ads and cham¬ 
pagne parties there'.s n media war on 
in Bangalore. 

Says Moiui Nalapat, the resident 
editor of The Times of India, ‘Banga¬ 
lore is the only other cosmopolitan 
city in India besides Fionihay. Calcut¬ 
ta, Madias and Delhi aie much toi> 
ethnic.” he remarks. Agrees Prashuii 
Dutt, media controllci tit Ogilvy and 
Mather: ‘The average Kaniiiidiga may 
be conservative, lie may be iclmtant 
to try out a new product. But the 
cosmopolitan yuppie ciowil which is 
moving to Bangalore with its dispos¬ 
able income is willing to try t)ul a new 
product whether it is noodles oi a 
newspaper." 

Nevertheless, with the sudden in- 
Hux of newspapers and Sunday papers 
into Bangalore, media watchers arc 
wondering whether the city which has 
8,56,000 potential readers of English 
newspapers is capable of .sustaining so 
many publications. 

The Deccan Herald mxh a circulati¬ 
on of one lakh copies in Bangalore, is 
clearly the market leader, followed by 
the Bangalore edition of the Indian 
Express with a circulation of 35,000, 
and The Hindu with a circulation of 
20,000. The Economic Times has a 
circulation of 8,000 to 9,000 copies, 
while The Times of India despite the 
efforts of five resident editors, has not 
gone beyond 12,000 copies on week¬ 
days, and 16,000 copies on Sundays. 
Into this saturated newspaper mar¬ 


ket. tMUer the hard-hitting Sunday 
papers. Sunday Mid-Day made a quid 
debut in carl\ (Xtober. A tew teaser 
ads and a champagne party for the 
wh()‘s who in Bangalore marked the 
second launch of the paper. An edi¬ 
tion was started in 1981, circulated all 
over the south, and at the time of its 
closure in 1985 had a circulation of 
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Bangalore city: a cosmopolitan population makes it a good teat market 


23,(KX). “The management was in toc) 
much of a hurry. We were doing well, 
but they wanted a growth rale in I 
Bangalore of whal they had in Bom¬ 
bay,’* says V.N.Subba Rao, former 
editor of Sunday Mid-Day in Banga¬ 
lore 

The Dalmia-owned Sunday Mail 
which launched three English and one 
Hindi editions in six months wanted to 
enter the Bangakirc market before, it 
did Madras. “A survey showed ttiat 
Mail was likely to do better in Banga¬ 
lore than Madras, but being a metro 
paper they wanted to link the four 
metros first, «nd instead, started the 
Madras edition,” say-’’! S. Nayak, the 
branch manager of Sunday Mad in 
Bangalore. 

The first two issues of Sunday Mid- 
Day are believed to have sold around 
2,000 to 3,000 copies though the print 
order is around 6,000 to 7,000. The 
Sunday Observer is estimated to sell 
around 600 to 700 copies, while Sun¬ 
day Mail sdls 2,200 copies. 

The Deccan Herald^ is still a smug 
number one often missing out on 
interesting stories or burying an im¬ 
portant story inside. The Ir^ian Ex¬ 
press and The Hindu have their loyal 
readers, while The Times of India is 


changing editors, lay-outs and journal¬ 
ists in an effort to get somewhere. 
“We are ranked fourth in circulation,, 
but first, quality-wise," says Nalapat. 

Interestingly, the market for most 
English maga/incs is shrinking, while 
that of daily papers and Sunday papers 
is glowing. And tli;: Wend in most 
newspapers seems to be for opinion, 
analysis and commentary. “Newspap¬ 
ers themselves are becoming maga¬ 
zines,” .says Subba Rao. More and 
more newspapers arc bringing out 
weekend supplements to compete 
with the Sunday papers. 

“The need for information among 
the urbanites has gone up,” says Dutt I 
explaining the jiopularity of Sunday 
papers. “With political and economic 
upheavals, people like you and me are 
feeling insecure. They want to know 
whaEs going to happen. They want 
news analysis and in-depth commen¬ 
tary. Instant news is provided by tele¬ 
vision. What is needed is weekend 
reading on current subjects which the 
Sunday papers can provide," he says. 

This clearly is the decade for 
Sunday papers. But no one knows 
who the winners and losers will be in 
Bangalore. • 

RaoSheksr/Bangtdora 











Saved by the rebels 

Janata Dal dissidents help Shekhawat survive 


The tit-for-tat tactics 
did not work in the 
end. When the BJP 
withdiew its support 
to the V.P. Singh 
govcinment at the 
Centre following the 
arrest of its presi* 
dent, L.K. Advani, 
the Janata Dal retaliated by withdraw¬ 
ing support to the Shekhawat regime 
in Rajasthan. The idea was to bring 
down the coalition government—in 
which the Janata Dal itself was a 
partner—and pay the BJP back in its 
own coin. But Bhairon Singh Shekha¬ 
wat has turned out to be a survivor. 

On 8 November, during a trial of 
strength in the Assembly, the BJP 
managed to cling on to power by a 
curious alignment of forces. While the 
breakaway Janata Dal faction led by 
Chandra Shekhar and Devi Lai 


teamed up with the Congress(l) to pull 
the rug from beneath V.P. Singh’s feet 
on the plea that the former Prime 
Minister had pampered a communal 
party such as the BJP, the rebels in 
Rajasthan, owing allegiance to 
Shekhar had no qualms about going 
along with that organisation. 

In the 200-member Rajasthan 
Assembly, the BJP-Janata combine 
had a strength of 140 members. The 
BJP had 85 legislators while the Janata 
Dal had 55. Besides, there are 50 
Congrcss(I), one CPI(M) and nine 
Independent members. So, v/hen the 
Janata Dal pulled out of the coalition, 
Shekhawat's fall seemed not only im¬ 
minent but also inevitable. In the end, 
however, the chief minister survived, 
with 116 votes in favour and 80 
against. 

So what pulled the BJP back from 
the brink? Some of the credit goes to 


an unlikely quarter: the Congress(I). 
Ex-chief minister Flarideo 
Joshi, a long-time friend of Shekha¬ 
wat, came to his rescue in a devious 
way. As soon as the Dal announced its 
decision to quit the coalition, Joshi 
issued press statements offering his 
party’s support to the Janata Dal in 
forming a non-BJP government. This 
gesture was at once rebuffed by the 
Dal high command which staunchly 
opposed the idea of the party having 
any truck with the Congress(I). 

As the day of reckoning 
approached, Joshi issued another 
statement saying that the arrangement 
with the Janata Dal had been final¬ 
ised. This led the Dal state chief 
Naithi Singh to issue a whip to party 
members asking them to vote against 
the Shekhawat government. Un¬ 
nerved, the rebels, who feared that 
the end was near, formed a breakaway 
group, which was christened the Jana¬ 
ta Vidhayak Dal. Initially, there were 
only 12 MLAs in this group, but its 
rank swelled to 23 at the time of 
voting. Obviously, the rebels, some of 
whom were in the ministry,wcrc reluc¬ 
tant to lose their ministerial berths and 
face the electorate at this juncture, as 
the fall of the Shekhawat regime 
would have meant fresh polls. 

Interestingly, despite Natthi Singh’s 
.forceful speech against communal 
violence,for which he blamed the BJP, 
three Muslim members sided with the 
chief minister. One of them, Ghulam 
Mustafa,tried to refute the allegation 
that the BJP was anti-Muslim. “If the 
BJP was communal and the riots in the 
state of Rajasthan were the outcome 
of its being in power in the state, what 
explanation could the Congress(I) and 
the Janata Dal offer to the riots in 
Gujarat, Karnataka, Andhra Pradesh, 
Bihar and UP?” he asked. 

The contention of the rebels was 
that the people’s verdict in the last 
elections was clearly in favour of 
BJP-Dal coalition and hence the gov¬ 
ernment should not be allowed to Tall. 
But idealism apart, the real reason 
may have been the fear to face the 
people again so soon. • 

MttaiB ChmHi Dmidk/Mpur 
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Laloo's last days? 

The Bihar chief minister’s fate hangs in the balance 


For a long time* chief j 

minister Laloo Pra- t 

sad Yadav was sitting 1 

pretty in Patna, but 1 

the developments in ^ 

Delhi have left him a I 

deeply disturbed > 

BIHAR nian. Laloo claimed i 

wmmmmtmmmmmm that hC Valucd princi- j 

pies more than anything else and lent 
unflinching support to former Prime i 
Minister Vishwanath Pratap Singh, 
knowing full well that the Ncitional 
Front government at the Centre was 
heading for a great fall. He was not 
going to compromise on secularism, 
Laloo had declared stridently, and 
went on to back Singh, when the likes 
of Chandra Shekhar, Devi Lai and 
Mulayam Singh Yadav, the Janata 
DalN other chieftains in the Hindi 
heartland, decided to forsake him. 
But for all that he did — including 
the arrest of BJP chief L.K. Advani at 
Singh's behest—Laloo now finds his 
own house tottering dangerously. 

llie Janata Oal in Bihar is clearly 
heading for a split between the Singh 
and the Shekhar factions, and Laloo, 
at the moment, is not sure of 
securing majority support. The chief 
minister will have to strain hard to 
even muster the support of half the 
122 Dal MLAs in the 324-member 
House, if Chandra Shekhar's protege, 
Raghunath Jha, decides to press home 
the advantage he presently enjoys. In 
the event of a showdown, Laloo's only 
support bank would be the Jharkhand 
Mukti Morcha (JMM), and the two g 
communist parties—CPI and*® 
CPI(M)—which together have 44 | 
MLAs. And if the stand taken by the 
Indian People’s Front (IPF) in the Lok < 
Sabha, where its lone member voted i 
in favour of V.P. Singh, is any indica- 1 
tion of the posture the party would 
adopt in the state Assembly, Laloo 
can hope to have seven more members ' 
on his side. But the state IPF has 
accused the CM of shielding the killers < 
of some of its activists, and the anger 
still seems to run high. 

This crucial game of numbers has 
rendered the Janata Dal government 
in the state fragile. But Logo’s posi* 
tion was never entirely secure. In the 
Dal Legislature Party elections held 
soon after the February Assembly 


polls,when three contenders staked 
their claim to the chief ministership, 
Laloo scraped through by the skin of 
his teeth. He secured barely three 
votes more than his neare.st rival 
Ramsundar Das. The veteran leader 
was outmanoeuvred because Raghu¬ 
nath Jha, a Chandra Shekhar lobbyist, 
joined the fray and split the votes. 

Even before the party’s vertical split 
in Delhi, there were serious rumblings 


on the communists and JMM, the 
latter having thrown in its lot with the 
chief minister in order to counter the 
growing influence of the BJP in the 
tribal areas of south Bihar. 

Another important segment in the 
Assembly—the Independents -is also 
wavering. Of the 30 Independent 
MLAs, 22 had extended their support 
to Laloo, but at present most would 
prefer a change of leadership. 
Muneshwar Singh, one of the fiery 
Independent MLAs, is going about 
saying that the chief minister has lost 
majority support and might force a 
mid-term poll on the state. 

Others, however, rule out such pos¬ 
sibilities. They argue that Laloo is a 
member of the Legislative Council 
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Uloo PraMd Yadav: bolp* 

of dissent in the state unit. Laloo 
managed to stave off a virtual revolt 
by 51 legislators in the initial round of 
the Shekhar-Lal manipulations. But 
those who opted for truce earlier are 
expected to resume their belligerence, 
now that the power matrix has 
changed completely at the Centre. 

The Laloo regime was being prop¬ 
ped up by a set of disparate forces: the 
BJP, the left parties and the JMM. 
But the 39 BJP members withdrew 
their support back in August when 
Laloo refused to arrest a CPI MLA 
accused of attacking BJP supporters. 
Since then, Laloo has banked heavily 


and as such cannot recommend the 
dissolution of the Assembly. Besides, 
there is always the possibility of the 
Congress(I), which has 71 members in 
the House, extending support to a 
breakaway faction to avert fresh poll. 

But whichever way the wind may 
blow, there is sure to be a lot of horse 
trading in the present circumstances 
and the price of each MLA is likely to 
soar. And if money power is really 
going to decide matters, it is the 
highest bidder who is going to win. 
Principles are sure to take a back seat 
in that case. • 

SubodhM§hni/Mn9 
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Come what may 

Biju remains unruffled despite the changes at the Centre 


The upheaval at the 
Centre has left the 
Crissa Janata Dal 
stn^ngman. Biju Pai- 
naik, quite unruffled. 
Biju has not repeated 

_history. During the 

ORISSA in the Janata 

Party in 1979, Biju 
had sided with Charan Singh and 
helped bring down the government 
of Morarji Desai, This time, he 
consistently backed former Prime 
Minister V.P. Singh and spurned all 
enticement from dissidents who have 
been propped up by theCongress(l). 
And in Orissa Biju and the official 
Janata Dal continue to hold their 
ground without any immediate signs of 



Biju Patnalk: still going strong 


instability. Although five of the 16 Dal 
MPs have sided with Chandra 
Shekhar, they have too little support 
among the Dal MLAs to pose a 
challenge to Biju. Of them, the most 
influential seems to be Bhakta Charan 
Das, who has three MLAs supporting 
him, including his brother, A jit Das. 
Anant Narayan Singh Deo, an old 
Chandra Shekhar faithful, would have 
a tough time stringing in anybody 
other than his wife, Shanti Devi. And 
Balgopal Mishra is unlikely to get any 
MLA at all to switch loyalties, not 


even Narasingha Mishra, his brother- 
in-law and law minister in Biju*s 
Cabinet. cannot support Balgopal 
on this issue,” he says with total 
conviction. “Even if Biju Patnaik had 
backed Chandra Shekhar, I could not 
have toed his line.” The other two 
MPs who have joined Shekhar, Nakul 
Naik and Mangaraj Mailik, hardly 
have any hold over the party. 

V.P. Singh's party is the “main¬ 
stream of the Janata Dal”, says state 
Dal president Ashok Das, and 123 Dal 
members in a House of 147 feel the 
same way. And there is little doubt at 
the moment that Biju would be the 
guiding spirit of the Dal in the next 
Assembly polls. 

However, the developments at the- 
Centre are bound to have their impact 
on the state. The various pressure 
groups in the party will make Biju's 
balancing acts even more difficult. 
And the MLAs denied ministerial 
berths might demand their pound of 
flesh. “Attempts to run a dictatorial 
administration will no longer be toler¬ 
ated,” says a gleeful Prafulla Ghadei, 
a senior anti-Biju MLA. “Many signi¬ 
ficant developments may take place if 
an alternalive government is formed 
at the Centre.” 

This observation, however harsh, 
does not seem much out of place. A 
Biju-loyalist admitted in a sad sym¬ 
pathetic tone that “Bijubabu would 
have to pat everyone on the back to 
carry on the government” which was 
far from his usual style of functioning. 

In the diametrically opposite camp, 
the Congress(I) leaders in the state, 
jubilant over the recent develop¬ 
ments, have intensified their infighting 
in a desperate bid for the chief minis¬ 
tership, hoping that their days of 
political exile is nearing the end. 
While former CM J.B. Patnaik is 
gearing himself up for a comeback, a 
powerful lobby is working against 
him. This includes MP and PCC(I) 
chief Giridhar Gomango, CLP(I) 
leader Basant Biswal, ex-CM Hema- 
nanda Biswal, and Ramachandra 
Rath, former Union minister. 

With all this activity and enmity 
inside the main parties, the future 
promises to be politically super¬ 
charged for Orissa. • 

SmwdMPrn NuHta/BhubmmBWMr 



Check that 
exposure 

Bureaucrats in Karnataka 
are unhappy with the 
Lokayukta raids 

Chief minister Ban- 
garappa is ina Catch- 
22 situation. He is 
under tremendous 
pressure to remove 
some “inconvenient 
elements” from the 
Karnataka Lokayuk¬ 
ta. If he succumbs to 
the pressure, he will invite charges of 
the government protecting corrupt 
officers. If he does not, he will have 
quite a few angry members in his 
Cabinet and a sulking bureaucracy. 

Government officials have been 
quite upset since A.J. Anandan was 
appointed inspector > general in the 
Lokayukta last December. Earlier, 
this people's court was satisfied with 
nabbing an occasional small govern- j 
ment official. But of late the Lokayuk- i 
ta has caught some real big fish« I 
With two IAS, two IPS and one IPS ' 
(forest) officers being caught, the 
straying bureaucrats have gone scur¬ 
rying for cover. “Why are they raising 
such objections about our raids?” asks 
a Lokayukta officer, requesting 
anonymity. “It is only when you have 
something to hide that you become so 
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belligerent." termed a “Hegde-agent". 

And some officers do have a lot to One point raised by the accusing 
hide—as was proved by the recent lobbies was that the “pre-trial” public 
raids. The biggest haul was Alexan- exposures of an officer’s assets—as 
der, former excise commissioner. It was being done by the Lokayukta— 
took six painstaking months to un- was bad fur the morale of the 
earth all that Alexander had acquired, bureaucracy’s top brass. But “a crime 
including bungalows, estates and lux- is a crime/’ retorts a Lokayukta offic- 
ury cars. Subsequently, he was sacked cr. “How can one accept the publica- 
from the post of chairman-cunwnanag- ! lion of crime reports based on FIRs 
ing director of the Mangalore Lhemic- j but ignore the FIRs filed on IAS 
als and Fertilisers. His case is still | officers? What gives them the holier- 
pending before the central adrnimstra- ; than-thoii status?” 
live tribunal. ! It is well known that the CM is not 

Last month, the Lokayukta made j very fond of either Justice Koshal or 
another sensational hit: B.S. Patil. the ' his institution. When Koshal was 
industries and commerce socieiary. j appointed by the former CM, Ramak- 
But this blew the lid off the IAS- i rishna Hegdc, Bangarappa had pro- 
wfl/Za/ij?. Patil was a senior officer, that tested. More recently, Bangarappa 
too of the powerful Lingayalconimun- was among those politicians who did 
ity. That lent the IAS lobby the clout not submit statements about their 
It had so far lacked. assets. “I had lost the statement I ha<l 

With two ministers in Bangarappa’s filed last year,” the CM explained. “I 
Cabinet taking up the cause of the IAS asked the Lokayukta’s office for a 
lobby, the liquor barons, too, joined copv to check what I had filed, but 
the fray. They have not only deman- they have not sent it to me yet.” 
ded Anandan’s sacking but also want However, Justic? Koshal says that a 
the clipping, of Lokayukta Justice copy had indeed been.. ini to the CM’s 
A.D. Koshal’s wings. Reportedly, the office, but there has been no response, 
two senior ministers have forced the The current drive against corrupt 
CM to restrain Anandan from raiding government officers was initiated by 
IAS officers. former CM Veerendra Patil. Soon I 

“But I am just doing my job,” says after taking charge last year, the 
Anandan. “These raids were not con- ex-CM had asked for details of all 
ducted with any prejudice towards officers’ assets and, after a scrutiny, 
anyone. We based our raids on facts had handed over a short-list to be 
By doing my duty, some people think checked out by the Lokayukta. But 
I am inconveniencing them." The the present CM’s attitude is not clear. 
Lokayukta officers point out that their Will he continue the fight against 
actions are not mere allegations, but corruption with much opposition from 
are based on evidence, including gov- his own men? Or will he wait till 
ernment documents. Despite this, the January, when Justice Koshal and 
Lokayukta office has drawn much his team’s term comes to an end? • 
flak, and Justice Koshal has been GmuHLB nk99h/B9ngakHP0 


The blast 


An explosion at an IPCL 
plant leaves 23 dead 

Ihe explosion could 

be heard miles away. 

At 7.15 pm on 5 
1^1 November, when the 

Nagothane plant of 

IHB m il the Indian Petroche- 
MAHARASHTRA '"'cal Cor|wration 
mmmmmmmmmmm Limited (IPCL) WaS 
in full swing, a devastating blast re¬ 
duced the giant factory’s chilling and 
storage unit to a mass of mangled met¬ 
al. The explosion, caused by leaking 
gas, has so far claimed 23 lives and 
maimed 18 people. 

P.S. Mehta, a senior IPCL manager 
says; “The investigations are on and it 
will be premature to blame anything 
on anyone till they are complete. As 
soon as the leak was detected, en¬ 
gineers in the control room shut down 
the rest of the plant and isolated the 
affected seetion. ” 

But somehow, the preventive op¬ 
eration was not totally effective. Pro¬ 
ject manager B.N. Kaul and others 
had to rush to the risk zone and shut 
off the controls manually, knowing 
fully well that the vulnerable section 
could be blown sky high. And that is 
precisely what happened moments af¬ 
ter the clcsynchronisalion was com¬ 
plete. 

The blast sc^ the chilling and storage 
section abla/c, and eight Central In¬ 
dustrial Security Force (CISF) person¬ 
nel died fighting the fire. Fire brigade 
reinforcements were rushed in from 
Roha and Bombay as well. 

The injured were taken to the Sion 
and J.J. Ilospital in Bombay. Sources 
at the two hospitals say that some of 
the victims have suffered over 50 to 
ItX) per cent burns. “The death toll is | 
certainly going to rise,” says a doctor 
who does not want to be named. 

Presently, investigations are on to 
find out what really happened and 
why. Experts from Stone and Webs¬ 
ter,the consultants, have arrived, and 
they arc preparing their own report on 
the accident. Meanwhile, in the hos¬ 
pitals, the victims of Nagothane fight 
for survival, and it is too early to tell 
how many of them will live to know 
who or what was responsible for the 
tragedy. • 

Godfrey Penln/Bomb^y 
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Rag-time Mues 

IIT authorities suspend three students campaigning 
against ragging 


The iiidiaii Institute 
of Technology (IIT), 
Kharagpur, of brii- 
Jf liant minds and brut-, 

al ragging fame, is 
Jim making news lately. 

On 7 August 1990, 
WEST BENGAL I^e students’ registra- 
mmmmmmmmmmm tion day, three scnior 
students solemnly wound their way 
through the crowd of bright new face.s, 
handing out a leaflet promising help 
and support against ragging. Tt was 
essential, the leaflet declared, for “all 
of us who love this institution, to root 




licly apologised and were let oft. “But 
why would the anti-ragging students 
apologise?” asks a professor of the 
institute. “They did nothing wrong!” 

Even a request from Russi Modi, 
chairman, board of governors of the 
IIT, to revoke the suspension order 
did not help. “1 have no information 
about Mr Modi’s request,” says 
Mahinder Singh, dean of students’ 
affairs, who heads the disciplinary 
committee (DC) that recommended 
the punishment. “These students were 
breaking rules.” 

The IIT-TA (teachers’ association) 
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this out. Therefore, let us pledge to do 
our best to stop this immoral and un¬ 
ethical practice.” About three months 
later, the three were suspended from 
the institute for “indiscipline”. 

'The punishment would completely 
mess up the brilliant academic career, 
of the trio. Manas Hira, an M. Tech, 
final-year student, would effectively 
lose an academic year and his scho¬ 
larship. Nilabh Sanat, a final-year 
mathematics student and the topper of 
his department, and Sudeep Bhat- 
tacharya, M. Sc. (chemist*y) final- 
year student, were supposed to take 
their exams on 28 November. “They 
could have avoided this (suspension) if 
only they had apologised,”says R.K. 
Banerji, the deputy director officiat¬ 
ing in place of director K.L. Chopra. 
Three other students, suspended for 
indulging in severe ragging, had pub- 


protested vehemently against the ac¬ 
tion and declared in their bulletin (22 
October) that the whole process was 
“nauseating and senseless”, conclud¬ 
ing that “the Dean and the Direc¬ 
tor...have really tarnished the image 
of the institute and not the students”. 

B.agging was banned eight years 
ago, but it still flourishes in this insti¬ 
tute. Several freshers, unable to en¬ 
dure the torture, have left. A case was 
highlighted by the press last year. And 
Hitabrata Chowdhury, who tried to 
fight the cruel custom, was expelled. 
So, Ignatius KoilparampiL a research 
student, sent a protest note to director 
Chopra criticising him for not taking 
steps against the offenders while 
punishing those who tried to stop the 
practice. Wiser from Chowdhury’s ex¬ 
perience, Koilparampil sent copies of 
the letter to the chief minister. Chief 


Justice, Prime Minister and the Presi¬ 
dent. And when the authorities tried 
to expel him, he got a stay order from 
the Calcutta High Court, in a public 
interest litigation case filed on the 
basis of his letter. That case is still on, 
and the IIT has pleaded for mercy^ 

But instead of trying to stop the 
custom, the authorities have tried to 
slop news of ragging from spreading. 
Manas, Nilabh and Sudeep were ideal¬ 
ists, who went to nearby villages to 
teach kids, and to Baliapal to protest 
against Agni. They had tried to make 
dean Singh take action and had shown 
him how freshers were harassed. In 
the bargain, two other students 
opposed to ragging, got severely 
beaten up but the dean refused to do 
anything. The next day, a complaint 
was lodged with the police. No action 
was, however, taken against those, 
named in the diary. “I don’t know 
what you arc talking about,” says the 
dean. “If the police have not done 
anything, you can't blame me." And 
the concerned police officer-in- 
charge, (OC) admits that Singh re¬ 
quested him to drop the case. 

The dean, it seems, makes those 
who protest against ragging drop the 
charges. So during the tenure of the 
two directors succeeding Ashok 
Mukherji—who was vehemently 
against ragging—-no “raggei” was 
penalised. Till last month, when a 
fresher refused to take back his writ¬ 
ten complaint and the H l'-TA raised a 
stink about the anti-ragging students 
being punished. So tlie three “rag* 
gers” were suspended along with the 
three do-gooders. 

“But how can you treat them equal¬ 
ly?” fumes an IIT-TA spokesman. 
And the director has also been ac¬ 
cused of shifting ground. From accus¬ 
ing the trio of tarnishing the IlT’s im¬ 
age, he finally penalised them for dis¬ 
turbing the registration process and 
causing “great anxiety and pain” to 
the parents of freshers. “Not for a 
moment was the registration dis¬ 
turbed,” says an IIT-TA official “Be¬ 
sides, if the parents knew that their 
children had friends in the institute 
who were ready to protect them from 
ragging, they would naturally be re¬ 
lieved. Why the pain and anxiety?” 

Even with a large section of the 
students and practically all the 
teachers condemning the institute's 
I decision to suspend the trio, there are 
no signs of reversing the decision. 
Probably Russi Modi's visit 
I will help change matters. • 
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1 know Lie's 
Group Gratuity Scheme 
benefits my employees... 

“But what's in it 
for me?” 

■ 100% income tax deduction 
on contributions made (up to 
8.33% of salary). 

B Contributions for past 
liability can be made in five 
installments —and be eligible 
for 100% income tax deduction 
in the year of payment. 

B The task of management of 
funds and actuarial valuation is 
entirely borne by LIC. 

B Saves employers the 
botheration of providing for 
large sums, for unforeseen 
circumstances. 

B A yield of 11.4% to 12% 
p.a .depending on the size of 
the Gratuity Fund under the 
Cash Accumulation Scheme. 

For more information and 
advice about the scheme, send 
this coupon to the 
P & GS Department 
at your local LIC Divisional 
Office. 



fife Jnsurauce 
Corporation of Jndia 


I'd like to know more about 
Lie's Group Gratuity Scheme. 
Please send me full details. 

Name:_ 

i Designation:_ 

} Organisation:_ 

I Address:_ 

1 

I- 


PIN: 
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V. GANGADHAR 


W h at ne xt? 

How will this drama of deception and intrigue end? 


The nKnning ot 

^ Fhuisday S Novesu- 
ber. The piovioui> 
night, a government 
had fallen. It v\as, of 
course, an antici¬ 
pated event, yet 
there is something different in the air 
when it actually happens. 

I have just enough time to glance 
through the headlines and editorials of 
halt a dozen Bombay papers. Pio or 
anti-V.P. Singh, there is a distinct air 
of relief. Fn a front-page editorial Jndi^ 
an Express proclaims: “There will be 
few who will not recall with poignancy, 
the hopes with which the National" 
government was installed m olfice a 
bare 11 months ago. " Mcmoiies, 
obviously, are short at the Express, 
with or without Aniri ,Shouiie. Fhc 
bitter truth, as expounded by The 
Times of India and other papcis seems 
to have eluded them. Says fhe limes 
editorial, “Mr V P. Smgh was able to 
assume office on 2 December, 
thanks to last-minute inlrigiie and de¬ 
ception; the same factors weie at work 
when he stepped down on Wednes¬ 
day.” Concludes The Daily, “1 he epi¬ 
taph on the V.P. Singh government 
would proclaim that good intentions 
were not enough and that people can 
see through the hypocrisy of the rul¬ 
ers.” A day earlier. The Times had its 
own epitaph on the former PM: “He 
diminished India m the eves ot the 
world, and, infinitely wDrse, he dimi¬ 
nished us in our own eyes ” 

It is also clear that none of our 
political pundits have any clue to what 
is going to be the next act in this sordid 
political drama. The only ray of hope, 
according to The Times, is that “Presi¬ 
dent R. Venkataraman, whose sense 
of impartiality and commitment to up¬ 
hold the letter and spirit of the Con¬ 
stitution arc acknowledged by one and 
all, can be trusted to act in the vital 
interests of the nation.” 

Quite suddenly, the Express has dis¬ 
covered the virtues of a ‘national gov¬ 
ernment*, consisting of “men and 
women of unimpeachable creden¬ 
tials—of whom there should be no 
dearth, even in these unregencrate 



days—would be welcomed by all pat¬ 
riotic Indians”. Obviously, Express 
has m mind some of our ‘intellectuals'. 
Looking at their antics over the years, 
one shudders at the very thought of a 
government consisting of men like*Ra- 
jni Kothari, I^.C. Jain and Nikhil 
Chakravarty, selfish, self-centred, 
self-seeking and totally blind to the 
lealities around them. That old con¬ 
servative from Bombay, Minoo Masa- | 
ni, has already issued a call for the 
'national government', minus all 
politicians. IJoes anyone want to jump 
into the fire from the frying pan? 


Too much publicity 




Nana Chudaaania (left) and Chhagan 
Bhuibaliaaillydff 

Among Bombay's media-hungry 
public ligures are two clowns, Mayor 
Chhagan Biiujbal and Sheriff Nana 
Chudasama. The ‘Sheriff is a purely 
ornamental post, though in the past, it 
had been held by distinguished men 
like Vijay xMcrchant. Dilip Kumar and 
Sunil L^utt. Chudasama is a failed 
politician (contested polls twice, los- 




The Tlmee editorial 
aaid;^V.P. Singh 
aaaumad off Ice on 2 
December, 1989, 
thanks to last minute 
Intrigue and 
deception; the seme 
factors were at work 
when he stepped 
down** 


ing deposits both times), a 'giant', a 
‘social worker' whose hunger for pub¬ 
licity can only be matched by that of 
I!)r Rashmi Mayur, who calls himself a 
futorologist- Chudasama puts up 
hoaidings with ‘humorous' messages 
which are reprinted in Bombay’s 
dailies. Most of these are plain silly. 

Bluijbal is a Shiv Sena heavyweight 
who has tried to grab Belgaiim from 
Karnataka by sneaking into the town 
incognito during agitations launched 
by the Samyukta Maharastra Samiti. 

Recently, ('hudasama announced 
an ‘I love Bombay' gala show on 
Marine Drive featuring skits by film 
stars, a Kalyanji-Anandji nite, floats 
along the Drive and whatnot. The 
show, he claimed, would make Bom- 
bayites aware of their love for tFie city 
and lead to efforts to keep it clean. 
While inviting all and sundry for the 
show, Chudasama overlooked the 
First Citizen and other corporators. 
Bhujbal ridiculed the programme 
pointing out that all that Chudasama ' 
had done over the two terms as Sher¬ 
iff was to whitewash some walls in his 
affluent Malabar Hill locality. 

What was astonishing was the pub¬ 
licity received by the Mayor-Sheriff 
war. Morning papers, afternoon pap¬ 
ers, magazines highlighted the mini- 
war. It surely provided comic relief to 
readers, but what about the oft- 
repeuted complaints from the media 
about the high prices of newsprint? Ff 
they can devote so much space over 
the silly tiff between two clowns, the 
industry is awash with newsprint. • 
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NEWSWATCH 



Testing times 

The new Ancinda Marg chief faces an uphill task 


C an the Anancia Marg sur¬ 
vive the Anandamurti? 
When Prahhat Ranjan Sar- 
kar, popularly kiH»wn as 
Anandamurti, the high- 
profile founder of the Ananda Marg, 
died 'on the evening of 21 October, 
that was the question on most lips. 
Taken aback by the sudden demise ol 
their ‘guru’, the Margis soon reorga¬ 
nised themselves: they called an 
emergency meeting and elected 
Shraddhananda Avadhoot, the senior- 
most monk of the organisation, as the 
successor. But with Anandamurti and 
his charisma gone, the future of the 
socio-reiigious outfit suddenly seems 
uncertain. 

Six years ago, when Anandamurti 
was asked by some devotees to write 
his autobiography, he had responded 
by saying; "I was a mystery, I am a 
mystery and I will ever remain one.” 
Strangely true, considering that the 
Ananda Margis have always been at 
the centre of one controversy or the 
other. More so because a veil of secre¬ 
cy surrounds the activities of the saf¬ 
fron-robed monks. 

Speaking to Sunoay about the void 
left by Anandamurti, Shraddhananda 
insists that it is a misconception. “He 
is within us and guides us, and he will 
be guiding us in our individual and 
social work.” Initiated into the order 
in 1954 by his predecessor, Shraddha¬ 
nanda Avadhoot formally joined the 
organisation in 1964. Since 1981 he 
worked as head of the social security 
and communications department of 
the Marg. Now, faced with the respon¬ 
sibility of leading the worldwide orga¬ 
nisation with “over four million fol¬ 
lowers”, Shraddhananda believes that 
the Ananda Margis have a great role 
in promoting peace. 

Who arc the Ananda Margis? And 
why does the CPI(M), especially in 
West Bengal,insists on crushing them? 
Literally, the Ananda Margis are 
“travellers on the path of bliss. ” They 
insist they are opposed to violence and. 
that atma moskshartam jagat hJayacha 
(selfless service for self-liberation) is 
their only goal. But the West Bengal 
government has its doubts. However, 
the fact that CPI(M) cadres have nev¬ 


er missed an opportunity to wipe thern^ 
out speaks volumes for Anandamurti 
and his growing influence. 

Founded in 1955, the Ananda Marg 
has grown over the years under P.R. 
Sarkar, who began his career as a 
small-time railway employee. The 
headquarters at Tiljala, on the out¬ 
skirts of Calcutta, is the focal point 
all Marg activities and houses many 
followers. But the fort as well as their 
bases in Purulia and North Bengal 
have been the target of repeated 
attacks by the CPI(M1 

Why is the CPl(M) so hostile to¬ 
wards the Margis? According to Jaga- 
disharananda Avadhoot, law secretary 


and one of the 14 central committee 
members, the basic reason is “ideolo¬ 
gical difference” “There’s is a matter 
centre, ours is a god centre,” he insists 
and adds that “the CPI{M) sees us as a 
potential political force in the future.” 
He dismisses any political connections 
and stresses that the Ananda Marg is 
strictly "socio-spintual”. “It has no¬ 
thing to do with Amra Bangalee or the 
Vishwa Hindu Parishad,” he adds. 

B ut, the ('PI(M) thinks otherwise. 

It feels that the saffron-clad 
\anya\is are up to no good. Apait 
fiom charges like subvcision, con¬ 
spiracy against the state and murder. 
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which are pending decisions in courts 
of law or have been found baseless, 
the government also suspects a nexus 
between the Margis and drug mafias 
operating in the country's north¬ 
eastern borders. Added to that, the 
shift of headquarters from Purulia to 
]'?l|ala has been inteipretcd by the 
Marxists as « direct challenge. Marg 
offices in the state were repeatedly 
raided by the police. The cops even 
claimed to have seized arms and 
ammunition from the monks, some¬ 
thing which is hotly contested by 
the Ananda Margis. 

Replying to whether the Margis 
wcic against communism, Jagadishar- 
ananda observes that "Margi.. arc anti¬ 
communist as w'ell as anti-capitalist. 
C'apitalism makes a man a beggar and 
communism makes a beggar u beast. 
Wc believe in a progressive socialism 
based on a balanced economy...and 
our education encourages Hastern 
spiritual values as well as Western sci¬ 


entific knowledge. ’ 

The Margis have done a lot ot good 
work in the social field, claims Jaga- 
disharananda. Two colleges, one 
under Bardhaman University and the 
other under Mysore University, arc 
run by the organisation. "We have 
1,500 schools and have done work in 
the social field. We have hospitals, 
ambulances, master units for small 
scale industries and conduct relief op¬ 
erations also", say the Margis. Rut, 
where does the money come from? 
.lagadisharananda replies: "The prin¬ 
cipal sources arc 2 per cent of the 
income of each Margi, unconditional 
public donations ,sale profits of litera¬ 
tures, the profits from the 200-odd 
presses we have in India and also from 
our master units. Wc are law abiding 
people but the C’PI(M) has already 
killed 35 ot our followers. We do not. 
want any confrontation." 

Isn’t the Ananda Marg then an in¬ 
tellectual and a predominantly urban 



oiganisation, and why does the coun¬ 
try fail to recognise its worth? The 
Avadhoot smiles. "We are mostly 
working in the villages and wc do not 
fee! that we arc pro-urban. Modern¬ 
ism IS a curse. And about India not 
recognising us, well, its always diffi¬ 
cult to be acclaimed on home soil, isn’t 
it?" 

According to statistics doled out by 
the Marg, the organisation has 180 
bases covering most countries. Margis 
claim that their outfit is still going 
strong despite the fact that the 
CPl(M) is trying everything up its 
sleeve to cut them to size. 

Take the instance of the controversy 
surrounding the tandava nritya. The 
West Bengal government had banned 
the performance of the dance in public 
on the grounds that it encouraged vio¬ 
lence. And the Margis promptly went 
to court. Soon after taking over, the 
new chief of the Ananda Marg met 
with his first victory. On 8 November, 
a division bench of the Calcutta High 
Court held that the performance of 
the tandava dance in public was a part 
of religious rites under Article 26 of 
the (\)nstitutioii. It meant that the 
controversial ‘skull and knife’ dance 
would continue. 

But, wasn't the metaphor too vio¬ 
lent for a peace loving organisation? 
Jagadisharananda Avadhoot stresses 
that most people fail to see its signifi¬ 
cance. The skull is a reminder that 
death is behind you and before you. It 
emphasises the fact that now is impor¬ 
tant. The knife is there to cut all fet¬ 
ters obstructing the path to salvation, 
while the dance brings in the essential, 
trio towards optimism—dynamism, 
rhythm and hilarity. The fear, he in¬ 
sists, is of ignorance. He cites Rabin¬ 
dranath Tagore’s Nataraj to show its 
presence in literature and argues that 
Nataraj In Art, Thought And Litera¬ 
ture written by the director of National 
Library and forwarded by the then 
Prime Minister, Indira Gandhi, is am¬ 
ple proof of its acceptance as a cultural 
performance. But the people still have 
their doubts. It is the stories circulat¬ 
ing about the avadhooLs' fanaticism 
that have sparked such a violent reac¬ 
tion. 

And the stories have not been 
favourable. Although the Margis 
claim that their organisation is only for 
the "good of mankind”, they have 
earned a bad name in certain quarters. 
Who they really are and what they 
mean is something of a mystery still. • 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 


Risbighigh 

■ Adventure has lured man 
ever since time 
immemorial. Some have 
crossed ragged mountains, 
others desolate deserts. But 
with Belur Bhavani, the 
adventurous spirit has 
reached a new high. 


and now, at 22, is gearing 
up to conquer the skies. His 
medium—hang gliding. 

He has already 
participated in two 
competitions and won 
“special awards”, but that 
was only for starters. His 


confidence is commanding 
and he believes that he can 
out-do the rest. “I’m as 
good as anybody else with 
all his limbs intact,” he 
says, and adds, “I don’t 
think there’s any feeling 
like being airborne, all on 


your own, when logically, 
you should be sitting on 
terra firm a—pitying 
yourself.” 


Fruit for 
thought 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 



An accident at the age of 
13 incapacitated him and 
his family ruled him an 
invalid. But Belur hit back. 
A year later he resorted to 
the use of artificial limbs. 



N.T. Rama Akhtar 



■ The latest to hit the 
fashion scene is the 
pineapple-leaf skirt. No, 
not in the fig-leaf style; this 
is breakthrough yarn we are 
talking about. And the 
pioneer in the manufacture 
of yarn from pineapple 
-leaf fibre is none other 
than South India Textiles 
Research Association 
(SITRA). 

The use of 

“unconventional fibres for 
manufacture of fabrics” did 
not stop at skirts. Carpets, 
furnishing materials, wall 
coverings and reinforced 
plastic sheets were other 
items made, to name just a 
few. The stage, thus, is all 
set for a pineapple 
revolution. 


THIS INDIA 




immim Policemen Hi 
; ,|k^ay -witli paonebes will 
go cm a strict 
Theof the state 
genecal of police 
4ana the p^dioe oewmis- 
ve liot it^lliiV to $to>' 

• maii^ this any more. Plans are, 

. therefore, afoot' to make city 
. 'poUcemen .she^ '; their extra 
r iweight. {Over police ofh- 
' cidsandthpSTOOO^^ngcon* 

.stabiilairy.have to'adhere 
; to mihiniuffi moscHlNui stan> 
tfctris of jdiysical fitnem. The 
chief'. minister, Mr Sbairad 
'~miwair, is iaid to have shown 

^ - a^ inrerest in the scheme. At 
,^^'receQt me^nji of tc^ polire ofirtcia]s.Mr Pawar reg> 
N«.imted.thait print^ fatalities tie made availabte 

K i^ sretipim to hetp the men shape up their 
^licemen are twice my size, Mr 
remarked'at . the 
Ttmes of^ndia (R.P. Chaddah. 

:T|« di^y commissioner of4ii»> 
JUftan (eiM), HsKdfw.ftK 

attached to the'Chakttla 
himrelliad been drawing ^ir salariks for 


the last two years without attending the hospital. The 
doctors, Madan Mohan Thakur, and H. A. Ansari, had 
gone to the hospital twice or thrice a year to draw their 
salaries and allowances and to manipulate the attend¬ 
ance register —The Telegraph (B.N. Bose, Calcutta) 

MADRAS: Titters of amusement were raised in foe' 
auditorium when port i^orkers presented the Union 
minister, Mr iC.P. Unnikrishnan, with a momento that 
seemed to resemble his portly figure. But the nfoitsfor. 
himself set the embarrassed organisers at ease by sayif^;.. 
the wooden idol reminded him of both.his rize am 
responsibilities In his opening remarks at a fonefion in .. 
the Madras port trust, Mr Unnikrishnan said very few . 
people knew that the figure of a paunchy ascetic wifo^^' 
raised hands depicted the Buddha and was understood; 
to reprerent “whdom” in some south-east /udan 
countries—The Tinm Of /«di‘o, (V. Balnji, fthdj^K' ' 

' . ■ ' ^ ' , . ' 

MEW DELHI: Cashiag^in on the popularity of the ty. 
rerini The Sword Of Sultan’, thnre emerprifoiB: ' 
persons started minting ooimi ef .Tipu’s enktmfol^'foii. v.' 
erstwhile Myrere State btki nltiiibatmy landitef 
bars. Central District police yesterday ciaimed tb . 
arrested three residents of East Delhi and reocreHed' .^ 
several htindred Indian and antique fQrgfA 'd^ 
them, bmides impleinentS'smd 
mintinn the boinu—The H6uki^m Tinadfl OftnMk 
Sjifoa^bte)" ■■ 




















.SUNDAY WEEK! 
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' AftlES <21 March —'20 April) . , 

Domestic MfainvriU keep v(wik|»Vtl|iiis ‘I, . 
k en^rwceli, Relatives witlprovehtilpfut. A '^' 
'(favourable time for romance antf fOatn'wony. 
However, do not take hasty deeis^nt. Vmi 
may face some financial problems’; 
G(Ni|<tiltiS!s; tS, 20 and 24 
.LadKy ihiinbers; 3, band 7 
PawMrabledirci:^: West 

tAVRUS (2] April—20 May) 

“ This is a favourable week for you.' 

PipfCMionals will gain recognition hotiitthdir 
superiors. However, muchwili depend pn 
wur own initiative. Lodt after your health. 
Scientists willdp well. . 

Geetl dalctr 20,21 and 22 
Lucity niimbers: Ij 4 and 6 
FavnnraMXirtgtfeh! South 

GEMI NI (21 May---20 June) 

A favourable week on the whole. Some of 
you may gain through inherijmnee. 
Businessmen will make profi^ts* New entrants 
in the film industry may be successful. 

Doctors will do well. \ 

Good dates: 19,20 and 22 
Lucky namfoers: 3,4 and 8 
Favourable direction: North-west 

CANCER (21 June—20 July) 

Promotions or transfers are in store for 
professionals this week. A raise to your salary, 
IS imminent. A favourable period for factory 
workers. Businessmen should be cautious in 

G4NMliMies:21,22apd24 
Lucky nuinbda: S, i and9 
FavottrabtedirccUon: East 

LEO (21 Jtdy—20 Au^ 

RSB AgoodtiinefbrbutinessnHmtbgipidiei^ ' 

•] wirttfWdJj-- -'-- — 


.investments. Ypuif)- - 

ctaBMftb.ytiur aid. (Childrenwifi tf asduskiit.bf 
joy. The time is ripe for coortshipahd T-*' 

,, i I marthtge. Ypurhealth»like)y-ti>ip^vsiii . 

• .iGoeftsiali*; 18 , Wand 21 '.- 
Lucky iiunbera: 1,4 and 9 
FhvooniMcdbeetion; North 

. . - ' ’ '“‘i' 

VIRGO (21 AupB^lOSeptMOw) /.-x 
■MH This Knot a good wediforPr^^Aene , . 
now milbterop up. IVofesdoAUMihay ri^'hitor'' ^. 

' r toughweatbw,However,fteyn»' 

‘i L •• i ,'filvoMraWe_ftw low and v 

nplftd^lisiitSbutb^ed.' ■ ;■ , , 






BY AMFUTLAL 

' LlSR A (21 September—20 October) 

A fatrfy stsecessful week lies ahead of you. Be 
discn^t in your professional matters. 

Romltnce is not m the offings Your relatives 
inay cause problems. Avoid changes in your 
plans. 

Good dates: 19,22 and 23 
Lucky mimbeni: 2,6 and 8 
Pd^ouiiibledtrectioiii: North-west . 

SCblUnO (21 Octobei^20 November) 

Quite a few opportunities are in store for 
this week. You may, how^ever, lose 
somtKhing which is very precious to you.. / 
Financially, this is a favourable period and' 
1 ^- you mjiiy be able to clear your debts. 

Good dates: 20,2l and 24 
Lucky uumbers; 3,5 and 9 
.Favimrable direction: West 

SAGITTARIUS (21 Novenibetw.20 December) 

lliis is not a favourable week for you. You 
may face some financial problems. Be on the 
guard against deceit. Do not rely on too many 
people. The time is ripe for romance. School 
children may go out on an excursion. 

Good dates: and 24 

Lucky miiiibers; 6,7 and 9 
Favourabkdtrectloa: East 

CAPRiCOiW (21 Deeembcr‘^20 Jasioary) 

Your chtidren will be a source of joy to you. 
Letcm will bring good news concerning your 
business or career prospects. You will be 
iiq^eciated by your seniors. You may have 
logo on a journey. 

Gopd dateerlS. 21 and 22 
Lpeky Dumbm: 3,7 and 9 
Favourable dlrectkMi: North 

AQij^IUS<2l J«iiim^y--.20Febriiary) 

An eventful week lies ahead of you. 

* Professionats are likely to excel in their 
disdpVnes. Social engagements will keep you 
1^. ^pieculation will yield goodreibults. An ,, 
eMkrly relative will prove helpful. 

'Good dilms 20,22 and 23 
Lucky uumberit 2,3 and 4 
^Fmmrtble directkMn South-west 

F|SCaS(21Falit^^ 

Tliis is a successful week for most of you^ 
^etdators will do well. Property (Us 
may bciesolved. A faimurabfe tihus 1 

lOfiiaiK^. Your mlatlyes may : • 

... 
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Does your dudhwallo 
serve you milk 
on the train? 


My dudhwalla does; 


You must be careful 
about your food and drink 
when you are travelling. Milk 
gets contaminated or turns 
sour fast. Always take a tin of 
Amul Milk Powder along. 

With Amul Milk Powder 
you have pure, rich, creamy 
milk, mixed and rea^ in 
minutes. Good to drink, 
good for tea and coffee, 
dahi, lassi, kheer, custard, 
cakes, rasgollas... 


Atnul 

MILK PO\WDER 





It’s like having a dairy in your home 


Marketed by. Gujarat Co-operative 

Milk Marketing Federation Ltd., Anand 388 001 













RANDOM NOTES 


I jjgil ‘^qer Md the 
■i V.£. sSingb govern- 
meiit onicially signed 
duit -a sedrcb ^ mounted 
<(»r a new Cabinet secret¬ 
ary) it being generally rec- 
bj^iied that Vinod Pande 
bad to go.. 

V ' Irbb candidates of tbe 
I 19SS.b.atcb are. Shiromani 
I .'Carina) secretary, heavy, 
Indnstry and S.K. Mi^ta, 
i..se^etaiy, agriculture. Ail 
other things being equal, 
Sharma has a disadvanta^ 
in tlmt no influential {Wliti* 
ciah is rooting for Imh. 

-the' other hand, Misbra has 
the su|)port of Devi Lai (he 
was the Tau’s secretary for 
a brief while) and Mulayam 
Singh Yadav, who is said to 
be especially close to Sukb- 
da Mishra, a minister in his 
. Cabinet and the wife of SK. 

But if Chandra Shekhar 

S refers to appoint someone 
om the 1956 batch, the 
job may either go to Vara- 
darajan or to defence 
secretary Naresh Chandra. 
The latter has the edge be¬ 
cause Varadarajan is due to 
retire shortly. 

Ute dark horse in the. 
; face is the Gujarat chief 
ke^taryi H,K. Khan (fw- 
■ 'mef ^petroleum: sccreiaiy), 

. vdiOi.^arentty, played an 
important role in getting 
.. CfiMress support mr the 
‘■b|l<<^V>cred Cbimanbhai 
:;j^icti^nt. The Gujarat 
;'pi«f .Mjfiister is souarely 
.l^hitid hmand the'general 
-..Ke^g is that even if he 
. thiY^ out .oa the Cabinet 
. sg^tnryship, he will make 
; ig .to the Pfime Minister's 
in ;sOme other 


HEARD ATTHE DELHI UNIVERSI TY 

No wonder he supports the 
Mandal Commission. That's the 
only way he will find a job. 

A STUDENT ON SHARAD YADAV’S 
EMPLOYMENT PROSPECT 



Dr Saniay Singh: on dm llniu’* badt 


repeat of his earlier per¬ 
formance, Devi Lai insisted 
on taking tbe oath as up- 


pradhan mmtri. And Presi¬ 
dent Venkataraman, well- 
used to his vvays.by now, 



ICHECK-LISTl 


The necks on the block 

n Montnk Singh AMuwaUnt A particular 
bug-bear of Shekhar's. The former Young Turk has 
managed the difficult feat of traveling from the Sixties 
to the Nineties without letting any reason or Ic^c come 
near his economic philosophy. -So poor Ahluwaila, the 
most brilliant economist in government,wiH 9<fbecause 
the PM hates anyone who ever worked for the World 
Bank. . , v 


* Vinod Pande: Three montheago, Chandra 
Shekhar condemned Pande'sfdndehqy to give political' 
interviews On a conversafron with,.SurrbAY> and called 
him a lobr. t}^ mostpa!ffibi$ed <^neUi^ 
memory i$ on exfeneibhdh^ will to reeigriv It 
. turr^ out he isn't m/eh;a good astrologer he told us 
v.P. Singh was safe till naxt Marcht 


■ Billira Lah From obscurity to obscurity with a brief 
patch in the limelight. La( was the Raja's hatchet man in 
his finance, ministry days before being consigned to 
limbo. He emerged when VP became PM and now will 
return to obsciuhty. Has some goodwill though and 
people regard him as being basically straight-forward. 


■ flEafendm SHetdinn There is pressure on the 
Prime Minister to fire the director of the CBI but if he 
does $ 0 ,. it will be a mistake. Bhekhar is an upright, 
decent person who had no rcHe to play in thg fiasco of 
lhe^V,P. Singh regime's fib^pis, inquiries. He 


’Ketr^'s-tehdre,’' ^ 


didn't attempt to put him 
right. 

The Chaudhary's clan 
was out in full strength^. 
with'Ranjit Singh's son 
standing out in his red coat 
and bow tie. And, as in¬ 
dication of the changed 
equations in the Tau^s 
camp, Chautala was conspi¬ 
cuous by his absence. 

But one wrong *un 
turned up, utterly unrepen¬ 
tant. And, almost as if to 
prove a point, Dr San jay 
Singh sat on the seat behiiid 
the Raja, who spent all his 
time pretending that hi^ : 
wasn't aware of his former/^ 
protege’s presence. 


TfieTauof 

agriciiltiire 

■ As far as the Devi 
Lai camp is con*;: 
cerned, nothing hag 
changed. Even whue the 
Chaudhary was out of pow-. 
er, his supporters insist, be, 
was running the agricultu¬ 
ral ministry from his Wit; 
lingdon Crescent residence^, 
what with farming on the 
back lawns and the selling , 
of quality seeds outside. 

Yes, Devi Lai will con¬ 
tinue tending the prtae: 



Dw M: oondiicliiig tom 

Jerj&ey cows he rears in his 
backyard. And if you're 
partidhlairly good, the Tag 
will present you to them as. 
a special, special treat. 
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of the people 

■ With Chandra 
Shekhar taking over 
aa Prime Minister, it's 
boom lime for the shop- 
keepers of South Avenue 
Lane, csjjecially those who 
have been catering to the 
needs of the )>eaidcd man 
from BalHa. 

. White Peter, Ins tailor, 
kept a short-sleeved jacket 
ready for Chandra Shekhar 
to wear during the swear¬ 
ing-in (yes, the Prime 
Minister did wear it for the 


HFARD A r C HANDRA SHEKHAR'S 
RESIDENCE 

Does this mean that we have to 
build a badminton court at 
South Avenue Lane? Or will a 
shooting range do? 

A JANATA DAL MP ON SANJAY SINGH S 
SURPRISING DEFECTION TO THE 
SI^EKHARCAMP 


Singh nnds it impossible to 
go through the day 
he starts off with a large'’ 
tumbler of butfemdlk .aod 
an hour-long body, 
sage. The CM, therofor«, 
keeps his cow tethered out■< 
side his Lucknow, resi¬ 
dence, white a masseur ds. 
kept on call e veiy. tnofriiiig. 


ys^t. hapwns when 
'YadaV travels to New Delhi 
for 'a couple of days, or 
. mote? How does Mtilayam 
Singh manage, ytitjhput his 
; buttermilk and massage? 

Simple. He do^’l. Af- 
- let the day’s work is over, 
. the chief ministejr.goe's back 
. to 'Lltckndw 'til -die state 


eaiiy morning; rittialsla^ 
over. ' 'v5 ■ "v. 

'efytrip._ 


Mlows':V"‘ 
:aiiyoii 0 ?' 

JjH The cheerincss moia 
m National Frot^ tiiiTusv 
ter9 adopted on Uiieir last 
day in office, seemed, to' 
most observers, to smack of/ 
false bravado. With a touch 


Chmidra Sliekhar. true 
demoeret 

all-important occasion), the 
lender s barber stationed 
himself on the steps of 
Rashtrapati Bhavan -res¬ 
plendent in a formal suit- - 
to watch the ceremony. 

Well, at least, he had a 
better luck than Yashwant 
Sinha, Digvijay Singh and 
such other close associates 
of* Shekhar, who w^cre hard 
put to find a seat for them- 


Holycow! 

■ As far a$ personal 
habits go, Mulayam 
Singh Yudav is quite an 
ascetic: no smoking or 
drinking for the UP chief 
minister. But the state ex¬ 
chequer bears -witness to 
the tact (hat Yaduv has his 
share of expensive idiosyn¬ 
crasies. 

For instance, Mulayam 


All those who deserted the Raja 

R $aii]fiySiD||^: EvefyonewhoyKatchedtho 
evening news on TV^ondered why Kamal Morarka 
suddenly looked so efferent. &ftiy H^asn't Morarka 
sming beside Chandra Shekhar at his dally press 
conference, it was Oir Sanjay Singh, protege and dc^e 
relative of the Raid, vihet had switched loyalties at that 
late hour. 

Not too late, thoufipfr. for, he may yet manage to 
resurrect his lagging political fortunes with this, 
realignment. ^ 


■ Subodh Was wooed oiit pffhd 

Shekhar camp by tlik wily v,F,. Singh with a minieierfdl. 
bait. The R^a even made Saheb' tie,facto home minister' 
of India, reducing the Mufti to a veritable ^her: Ihert 

wasn't enough to bMV Sahayls Idyalty; not for alt time, 
anyway, 

For, no sooner md Vf^ begin to look like albser than 
Sahay went right baqkThto Shekhar’s Waiting anr». 


■ Hal Mangal Pantlay: Became a close associate 
of the Raja's during hisdaysas UP chief minister. • 
Some differensesMdl^etopsd betWeep this two men bn 
principles wheri VP tbpR over as J^jiV's^nance .' 
minister. But thatbidn’iprevent Piuidey'from'w'atMhg 
out of the Congrese Singh fo join the.Janata Oat. 

Mandal tiuindkl^er,;Pintdey jbegilrito rtaive his 
doubts aboutthe'Rt^;vAhd afteFhfi^^hgthe 
unfortunate VP d lea party, wehioyet to the 
dissidenta; ,• 


■ Bhakia CBianHi >' 

as a close assoctsts^f Qiai^>Bheidiar%. Bik went 
over to the other side once he was proml'seid a 
ministerial berth. Asileputy ministerin-chatpe of' 
sports, Oas bitcarM^a0<ise confidant of fhaRaja'; But 
only as long as yp waktn controf. - 
As the Raja-s futiiire began to seem uncertain, 
however. Oas was the .first minister to put in his 
resignation;. 



Qeaixa FanmHm: off wMi 
MeeAoinf i 

of gallows humour, to' 
further enliven the sombre 
atmosphere. 

As .the .Raja weot' 
through the routine o^, 
thanking the bureaupr^';' 
and other officials foT. all' 
the help they had rendered" 
him during his stint ia<isi)^. 
ernment, George'.FeP^i 
ifandes chipped in.with h%; 
two-bit worth. .oijjy.i. 
thing he would Idc^ ba^.4a^ 
tiirepet, he toi^thi|rassditi>,; 
bled gatheiinfe lib 

-had failed 

.Vlnod'Piitids’s ; 

’'->WUle ail 

Including the R.a|ii-rit^ 
tered. the Cabinet 
arjf. tried braVel3t>Jd;J^>; 
iOong with the jjakir, V.. 

But despite. 
efforts, didn’t infltihg^1a|^, 
-thing moria;iJ)®t;'d'"'' 

■iwiti*-/--'• • •:« 
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What did tfui Skyi>ak Man say 
to the girl froyn Siyigaporn? 

‘’Don’t kill me with your 
charm! I have a job to do..." 



WU ddKer.'Whocver on earth. JKIMMTHic woHdwide couriers. 

Skypak House, Off MMtssanji Road, Marol, Andheri (E), Bombay 400 039. 
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Toil 5 tai' With It. 


: -la!ImliOhdnwtil Suiting-, '’■nut 
‘,^ave remained 
;• ihrough the year:; 

y^t.’contemporary loo! 

. - Sleeping with to day';) f-j -jhinu 
trends they offer yxii.i a uiiig-- ic, 


'' ' " , 






dioo.se Ironi Tweeds, Worste i, 
ijla-tor iV’-dfei ial. Woollii i 
Hlunkots. Cosy Shaws 
Andmoifc 


i.ai intli nhcinwal. Alwayj 
.n style fiC'ver out of fashicd 



'[’HL C)KKiiN,'\‘ 


[ )k{:s>> C}}<c! 
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The new team 

But will Chandra Shekhar s 
government be able to 
deliver the goods? 


ANALYSIS 


The options 

What next for the Janata 

Dal(S)-Congress(l) 

relationship? 


NEWSWATCH 


Rumbles ofa 
tumble 

Changes at the Centre 
might spell trouble for 
Karunanidhi. 



BUSINESS 


‘^e are leaving 
behind a 
difficult legacy” 

Madhu Dandavate, former 
finance minister, on what 
went wrong with the 
economy. 


CINgMA ^ 

Mbshslpiii 

Masala 

Mira Nair*s bold new film 
delves into the problem of 
racial discrimination. 


BOOK EXTRACT 

Bikaner 

A celebration of the 
legendary kingdom. An 
extract from Naveen 
Patiuu1|(> booky Bikaner. 
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LETTERS 



Uncertain tim^ 

T Ik* ( Run 

ntny, out nf fru A..s, 4 lU 
Novcriibci) IS an excellent 
iin.ilvsisot the prevailing 
situation in the ciuinti v. 
l.vei since India gained In¬ 
dependence, the eounliy 
has never had to undeigo 
such a i)ei iod of crisis. The 
piohleins liave been c\- 
aterbated by the Natu>nal 
I'ront government at the 
(entie 

As soon as the H.IP with- 


■ V.P. Singh, the artful 
dodger of Indian politics, 
has hnally run out of tricks. 
The Raja, who c’amc to 
power with the promise of 
eradicating corruption and 
everything that was wrong 
in politics could not hold 
out any longer when Adva- 
ni was arrested and the BJP 
withdrew support. VP, who 
seemed to be an expert at 
managing contradictions, 
had to bow out, rather dis¬ 
gracefully. For, as the 
saying goes, one cannot go 
on fooling all the people for 
all the lime. 

Amitava San, Calcutta (Waat 
Bengal) 

■ It seems that at last the 
wolf has been exposed and 
the cal is out of the bag. 

For, did not V.P. Singh 
know that the BJP was not 
secular when Advani has 
been declaring for the last 
tew months that he would 
have a rath yalra? l>id he 
not know that the Bofors 
issue which brought him to 



VP. Singh: leaving in disgrace 

drew suppoit tor \'.P 
Singh, It was his moral duly 
to submit his resignation to 
the Prcsiiicnl. l iiis was not 
the case. 

It IS high lime the new 
govcrnnicii! took sicps to 
Si)lvc the proolems exm- 
troniing the nation. 

Kali Chetan Calcutta 

(WeatBinggl)'^ ' ; 


power had no substance in 
it? ■ 

A period of 11 months is 
enough to do something 
productive but it was not so 
for the National Fn^nt gov¬ 
ernment. Hence its col¬ 
lapse. I et us hope that the 
next government will be 
more sensible in tackling 
sensitive issues. The coun¬ 


try necd.s progress. There¬ 
fore, in all fairness, all 
tho.se who supported V.P. 
Singh in his motion of con¬ 
fidence should be thrown 
out, as their only concern 
was to cling on to power at 
any cost. It is good that the 
V.P. Singh chapter is final¬ 
ly over. 

U.S. Iyer, Bangalore (Karnataka) 

■ The cover story was 
timely and forthiight. The 
National Front government 
under V.P. Singh was full 
of uncertainties since its in¬ 
ception. As Prime Minis¬ 
ter, V.P. Singh failed to 
solve the burning problems 
of the country. Moreover, 
he divided the nation along 
caste lines by implementing 
the Mandal Commission 
Report. 

Therefore, with the col¬ 
lapse of the VP regime, one 
hopes that things will take a 
turn for the better. 

DIpon Roy, Barrackpore (West 
Bengal) 

Dreams and 
despair 

T he article on V.P. Singh 
( /he Hi}llow Man, 21 
27 (Xiohci) was mspiimg. 
rhe close-up of this politic¬ 
al personality I eminds one 
of Shakespeare's view: il 
the hour Icveals the man, it 
also remoisclcssly exposes 
the washout. India’s dc- 
veloptneiil has taken a 
backseat after the advent of 
V.P. Singh. He has been 
accused of being bankrupt 
of ideas. The troubled 
situations in Assam and 
Punjab still exist. There are 
shortcomings m economic 
and foreign policy, yet he 
was not ready to step down. 
Sanfay Kumar, Purnea (Bihar) 

Postponing the 
polls 

T he outburst of Simran- 
joct Singh Mann re¬ 
garding the exten.sion of 
President’s Rule in Punjab 
is surprising (Losing 
ground, 21—27 October). 



Simranjeet Singh Mann: 
advocating electiems 


The previous National 
Proiit government had 
taken a timely step m the 
right iliicction consideimg 
the ilelerioration ot the 
situation 111 Puniab. The 
allegation that the elections 
have been unnccessanlv 
defcired in the stale is 
totalK unjustified. It is 
even more mollifying to 
note that neither Mann nor 
Badal has condemned the 
killings of innocents in Pun- 
)ah by the leironsts. Mcic 
elections is not the answer 
to the problems confront¬ 
ing the state: the govern¬ 
ment should strengthen 
security measures all over 
the stale in order to safe¬ 
guard the life and piopcrty 
of the people, which is the 
priority at the moment. 

O. Nlthyananda Rao, Tezpur 
(Assam) 

■ The extension of Presi¬ 
dent’s Rule in Punjab bet¬ 
rays a lackadaisical attitude 
towards the people of Pun¬ 
jab. However, the calling 
off of Assembly elections 
cannot be faulted as the 
political climate is hardly 
conducive for holding polls. 

Plans formulated by the 
government should be im¬ 
plemented instead of let¬ 
ting politicians gain mileage 
out of what IS a national 
tragedy. 

P. SIvaram Praaad, Kumoot 
(Andhra Pradash) 
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L.K. Advani addroMinga BIP rally: liraatliing lira 


Welsh exposure 

I n his column Khusinv.int 
Singh has said that the 
Scottish, Welsh and Irish 
languages have now be¬ 
come relics of the past 
(Scottish exposure, 2\- - 27 
October). That may be true 
for the othei languages 
mentioned in the article hut 
is certainly not true as lai as 
Welsh is concerned. Welsh 
is still spoken in Wales and 
in the last 40 years or so the 
British educational pi4icy 
has actively tried to proic.- 
ote the language. It is com¬ 
pulsory m all jiinioi schools 
in Wales. I he festival «)l 
(’hairing the haid is held 
every alternate year at liari¬ 
gor and ( arditl where 
Welsh poets aie honoured. 
And, what's most heal ten 
ing IS that im)st Welsh peo 
pie are bilingual. 

Incidenltillv. Welsh j^at 
ruHisni IS still \ef \ niiish 
alive, 'fhey ha\e mu toigot- 
ten that they are a eon- 
qiiered race I hey aie not 
Angh>-Sa\ons l ire wvird 
W'ealas (Welsh) means 
strangeis or loreigneis. 

B.Ranganathan, Nachuni 
(Orlsaa) 

A dancing 
wonder_ 

M adhuri Dixil is truly a 
phenomenon (^A, 
do, queen, 7 —13 October). 
She has danced her way 
into the hearts of many. 

Madhuri Dixit: a sensation 



DMMnber 1990 


The reason behind 
Madhuii’s success seems to 
be her traditional good 
looks coupled with her 
vivacity and .harm. She is 
like a whiff ot fresh an, 
with the right blend ol 
beauty, verve and histrionic 
abilities An<1, she is too 
gorgeous and talented to be 
drawn into the numbers 
game with lesser rnoitals. 

B. Vankat Ramaiah, Waahingion 
D.C. (USA) 

Caste 

consciou sne ss 

M y .sincere gratitude to 
the writer for reveal¬ 
ing my backward status 
(Checklist, 14 - 20 Octo¬ 
ber). I was always under 
the illusion that just be¬ 
cause my caste had pro¬ 
duced two nobel laureates, 
one President, and scores 
of bureaucrats over the 
years, 1 belonged to a for¬ 
ward caste. 

Now as a result ot the 
Mandal report I might be 
forced to adopt my caste 
name two generations after 
it was dropped. I will have 
to rush and get a domicile 
certificate trom my state 
(Andhra Pradesh). \ will 
have to don my sacred 
thread and speak with a 
strange accent lest people 
think I am a fake OBC. 
What luck! 

Rudra S.Aiyar, Naw DalM 


Danger signals 

T he wiite-iJp (fur rs 
He\t oj India, 2K ()cl* »- 
he I- No\emhe!) points 
out that in this rhetoiical 
battle, there will be twu 
casualties: the Mandal ic- 
port and V.P Singh. It is 
unfortunate that the actions 
of the H.JP have posed a 
threat to peace and com¬ 
munal harmony. W'hal the 
country needs at present is 
a healing touch 

I here should be coop- i 
eration and harmony 
amongst all Indians. Only 
then will the country pros¬ 
per and meet its potential. 

A. Jacob Sahayam, 
Thtruvananthapuram (Karata) 


Ciaii6cation 

T he story (Fight hack, 

4—10 November) con¬ 
tains certain discrepancies 
regarding the alleged con¬ 
sumer dispute pending be¬ 
fore the Karnataka State 
Consumer Dispute Redres- 
sal Commis.sion in Banga¬ 
lore. 

We would like to slate 
that the complainant, R. 
Ramachandra, neither con¬ 
sulted his doctor, nor did 
any doctor certify that the 
chemical compound used in 
the PVC chappal was the 
cause of the white patches. 
Upon receipt of his com¬ 


plaint in Pebniary U187, n 
was Bata that ai ranged lor 
a medical examination ol 
Mr kaiTiciLhandra by a skm 
specialist in Bangalore, at ' 
Bata's cost. 

Prima facie, the doctor 
diagnosed the complaint as 
‘vitiligo', commonly known 
as leucoderma, the cause ol 
which is not normally PVC. 

Mr Kamachandra was 
suitably advised in 19S7 and 
was apparently satisfied. 

He has, however, choscrrlo 
file the complaint now for 
reasons best known to him. 

Please note that since the 
complaint is suh fudice be¬ 
fore the Karnataka State 
Forum, we refrain from 
making any further com¬ 
ments. 

Anita D. Gupta, sanior axacutiva, 
corporata attain, Bata, Calcutta 
(WaatBangat) 

CalcirHa 
survives _ 

T he fiook ext I act ( The 
hoxwaliu/i's tales, i4 - 
20 (){ujherl maile loi some 
engrossing reading. C'alcut- 
ta iv a t'lU hi led w^lh s(u- 
n'v\ But in sj'iite of this, 
ihete alwavs exists a taint 
glimmer ot hope I'he Mar¬ 
xist ehicl minister cclc- 
bialcs the s ils’s tereenlen- 
ary by riding on a livened 
tiarn. a typical symbol of 
i,olomalism I he Opposi¬ 
tion I INS Siege to Writers', 
vet another symbol of ( al- 
eijlla’s colonial past. 

Amidst the hustle, filth 
and squalor, Calcutta still 
survives. You can almost 
feel the anguish in the aver¬ 
age C'alciiltan and hear 
Dylan fhomassay,“ 'lime 
held me green and dying — 
though f sang in my chains 
like the sea 

ChiranJIb Haidar, Naw DathI 


The cover transparencies ' 
of V,F, Singh and Rajiv 
Gandhi which appeared 
on thecoversof Svnpay , 
issue dated 4^10 A^ovem- 
ber 1990 and 11-^17 
November 1990, respec¬ 
tively were by Gautam 
Patole 
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Today s new breed of engines 
demand a lot more from engine oils 
Petsil GMO has the liigtiest 
performance rating amongst 
engine oils in the country Don I risk 
your car to an ordinary engine oil, 
insist on Petsil GMO 

Available in convenient packs of 
5. 2 5 and 1 Itr , at Petrosil s stockists 
and leading auto spares dealers. 

For further information, contact: 
Apeejay House. 3, Dinsha Wacha Road 
Bombay 400 020, Tel: 220818, 

Pet^rosil Oil Co. Ltd. 

Av,-1( i.ll,.', ,.f (,,,[■ Oil Cr. i.l ;; A 



World’s First Choice. 
Make it yours. 










SICMT AND SOUND 



w People say that 1979 is 
going to be repeated. The 
l979-ltke situation was 
treated by V.P. Singh and 
bis colleagues. We are 
tiying to salvage the 
[. i^tiiatioh . 

'GhamdraShbiwar, Primfi 
i’ Ministtr 

i| G^dra Shekhar has'. 

, Dbvi.LaL, ditpftfy pime . 

;''i|'%e']^ve to'dte ihake- 
k^>»apie ireeli^what ' 


VIJAYAN.- the SfATESMAN 


they (the Chandra 
Shekhar faction of the 
Janata Dal) have done to 
bring the National Front 
government down. It is a 
matter of shame that even 
after 43 years we have not 
been able to understand 
the ethics of parliamentary 
democracy. 

Jvoi’i BAStj, West Bengal 
chief minister 

■ My understanding is 
that the Prime Minister, 
Chandra Shekhar, and his 
friends are trying to 
revive the Janata Party. 

Buu Patnaik, Orissa chief 
minister 

, ■ V.P. Singh was the sUr 
of the black farce which 
ended in suicide. 

.. MJ. Akbar, CongressW 
spokesman 

il The 6JP wants to make 
in4k h Hindu rashtra, the 
CoAgres$(l) wants to 
re-establish single party 
' monopoly of power and we 


want lo prevent both. 

E.M.S. NAMBOODIkIf'AO, 
CPl(M) general secretary 

■ Main V.P. Singh ko 
kahhi bhutpurva pnidhan 
nmitri nahi kahounga (I 
will never call V.P. Singh 
the former Prime 
Minister). 

Laloo Prasad Yadav, 
Bi^ar chief minister 

■ Ail ^Politicians basically 
think alike. Unless the 
issue (Ram 
Janmabhoomi/Babri 
Masjid) is kept out of the 
purview of politics, there 
cannot be any solution. 

AsHOK SiNGHAL, VHP 
general secretary 

■ Whoever is the Prime 
Minister, whoever is 
ruling, we are supposed to 
obey orders. 

DhirubhaiAmbani, 
chairman-ctm-managing 
director of Reliance 
Industries Ltd, 

■ I am not against 


Muslims of India, but f 
am against Muslims in 
India. 


Bai.Thack»:r.\y, Shiv 
Sena supremo 

■ I have not really been 
bureaucratised. 


Kia.Dip Nayyar, former 
Indian high commissioner 
to Britain. 

■ I believe in destiny. If 
Pm destined to again lead 
India then I’ll get the job^ 
whether I like it or not. 


Ravi Shastri, cricketer 
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csMQtry today. 

^ Vjkiant All Steel Sodiat. A tyie to ^ve 
specter mOec^ and save lue^. To leduoe ,. 
downtime and maintenanoe losses. A tym io -, 
punctures eveiy inch d the way, 

^^^SIt'satyIeMttough-cBto^ghcISthe 
pec^e vfho live out theii lives on 11 b locd 
Peqptewho, ccane icm or storm, keep 


SJ^ Canying goods, carrying people, 

tatin^ng ^ country closer togetha by a busy 

netwo^ d litelines. 

lij^VitoCttit dedicates . 

thetruckss. And to the ever busy highways 




















_VINOD MEHTA_ 

Small tail, big ck^ 


Sense and nonsense about the Rajiv-Shekhar arrangement 


One cnnnol he 
eert;MTi whether 
our Ie e c n 11 y- 
installeti Prime 
Minister shares 
Mcniy Kissinjicr’s 
conviction lliat 
power IS the ulti¬ 
mate aphnHiisiiic 
(streets ahead of 
money and powdered rliinoceros 
horn), but presumably he would tes¬ 
tify to Its restorative qualities Lvei 
since he assumed office, Mr ( liandra 
Shekhar is a changed man: confident, 
calm, relaxed, statesmanlike. In 
short, he gives all the appealance ot a 
chief executive who. at the veiy least, 
docs not expect to he disturhed hn* 
four yeais. 

A couple ot davs alter he was 
swornjiii, the I^M look a day off work 
to seek the blessings ot a tormei Prime 
Minister in Bombay who has had no 
say m natic>nal or Opposition politics 
for ovei a dec.ule. I atei, he visited his 
old haunt, Rit/ Hotel, tor tea aiul 
chit-chat with the stall hefoie goiriu: on 
to Mani lihasan lor another sen¬ 
timental jouiney 'T'hese can hardly he 
described as pressing engagements for 
the leader ol a r'S-member govern¬ 
ment struggling to lelam control over 
his dwiiidiing flock. However, such is 
Chandra Shekhar’s sense ol destiny 
that he does not seem greatIv intimi¬ 
dated at the prospect of taking on a 
thankless and impossible job. 

Doubtless, we aie w,itching a "per¬ 
formance' geaied to raising parly 
morale, but does it have any basis? Is 
the fulfilment of a life-long ambition 
an Olid m itsclt? Docs C haiidra 
Shekhar recognise that he is <loomcd 
frtini the veiy start and is he merely 
happy to enjoN whatever grace period 
the big white chief living in Janpath is 
prepared to grant him? Is being Prime 
Minister for MO days better than not 
being Prime Minister at all' 

C onversations witli Janata Dal(S) 
MPs and Old f'urk hfuikt\ reveal 
that a game-plan for survival and 
consolidation does indeed exist, and it 
is this plan which is the suuree of the 
considerable optimism pervading the 



C handra Shekhar camp these days. 
The first question, of course, is how 
much time has (he new government 
gof^ Mr (iandhi is telling all and 
sundry with a straight face that he 
believes no fresh elections will be 
necessary before 10M4 Alas, even by 
the cuircnt standards ot douhle-speaic 
pointing our polity, that is a clea’- he. 
So, when docs Rajiv do the dirty? 

Estimates vaiy. Chandra Shekhar's 
men insist they have two years. I'hat is 
the tune Mr Ciandhi needs to pul the 
(\mgiess house in order, have organi¬ 
sational elections, weed out a chief 
minister or two, gear up the paily so 
that it is in scanc shape to fight a 
general election, tor independent 
observers, this assessment is a make- 
believe. Whatever Rajiv Candhi's 
blueprint for pally reinvigoralion, the 
pace of activity in the C'ongiess will 
almost ceitainly be accelerated and 
there is no reason why Rajiv and his 
men should not be ready in six months 
to ditch the man they are so insistently 
pushing on to centre-stage cuirenlly. 
Assuming for the '•akc of argument 


that the new government is provided 
oxygen to last till late 1992, what is it 
going to do to stay out of mischief? 

A great deal, it seems. Chandra 
Shekhar is convinced that presently he 
will demolish the Janata Dal and win 
over nearly all the 80-odd MPs still 
swearing allegiance to V.P. Singh. 
This process of weaning need not be 
dramatic, instead it will be slow and 
steady. Aj?t Singh, naturally, is the 
crucial target. Happily, his loyalties 
are notoriously fickle and the expecta¬ 
tion is that he should he in the Old 
Fuik's pocket by early next year. Biju 
Patnaik may switch ovci earlier as will 
Laloo Prasad Yadav. The rest should 
stampede on the well-tested herd 
mentality principle. 

Having gobbled up V P. Singh. 
Chandra Shekhar will tuiri his atten¬ 
tion to Rajiv Oandhi. Fireaking (he 
Congress, it is acknowledged, will be 
much tougher, but the Prime Minis¬ 
ter's genius for intrigue and manipula¬ 
tion leaves even his own supporters in 
awe. “If Rajiv Gandhi thinks he can 
twist us around his little linger, he is 



Does Chandra Shekhar recognise that he is doomed from the very start and 
is he merely happy to enjoy the grace period that Ra|lv Gandhi is prepared 
to grant him? Is being PM for 90 days better than not being PM at all? 


in 
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adly mistaken. He is a bachcha com- 
i^pared to Chandra Shekharji, * said one 
l^caming stalwart. It seems the MP 
:.^from Ballia has many old and reliable 
•; Irieiids in the party, friends with 
i^whom he '?as already established lines 
■i\pf communication. And most of the 
l^ignals emerging from the lUher side 
positive. Sharad Pawar, (.’henna 
/^3Reddy, Narasimha Rao, N D. 'Icwari, 
■f^uta Singh, Veerendra Patil, K.C. 
?$ant, Madhavsinh Solanki, Jagannath 
y^ishra, Sitarain Kesri are among the 
.i^riends men(ione<l. The received wis- 
in the party, then, is that a 
realignment of centrist (. ongress and 
'Anon-Congress forces under the banner 
■ ';of ('handra Shekhar is on the cauls in 
' ;thc not too distant future. 

B reaking up the Congre.ss and the 
Janata Dal are not going to be 
Chandra Shekhar’s sole jire- 
’ occupations Simultaneously, he will 
•perform at least one iniracli\ thereby 
ydemonstrating to the nation that he 
\ has other talents besides organisation 
/wrecking. The Prime Mirnstei's tol- 
lowers aic unable to identify which 
^ precise miiacle is in store for us, but it 
. will be one of the three - Kashmir or 
Punjab or Ram Janmabhoomi (Assam 
/ does not count as a miracle). The 
, feeling IS that if he can get a setllemeni 
in any ol the three crises, he will to a 
large extent have neutialised the hos¬ 
tility he evokes in the urban intel¬ 
ligentsia and middle class. Interesting¬ 
ly, Mandal is not mentioned since a 
formula which involves caleulatctl 
postponement has already been clea¬ 
red with thc-C ongress.While paving 
' vigorous lip-scrviee to tpiotas for 
' backwards, a delaying mechanism (be¬ 
sides the Supreme Court) will be 
introduced to which all parties, with 
, the possible exception of the .lanata 
Dal, will give approval. 

In the aforementioned crises, c.ire- 
ful and elaborate emphasis is laid on 
the fact that Chandia Shekhar, unlike 
his predecessor, begins with one price¬ 
less asset: excellent personal relations 
with almost all the players in the 
disputes. Farooq Abdullah is his 
, chum, so is Prakash Singh Badal, and 
don*t forget, one is reminded, the 
Prime Minister was the only political 
leader of any stature to condemn 
Operation Bluestar outright. Syed 
Shahabuddin is his old buddy, while 
L.K. Advani and Atal Behari Va¬ 
jpayee eat out of his hand. Witness his 
superhuman feat at the National In¬ 
tegration Council sub-committee meet 
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In Chandra Shekhar's process of winning over the 80-odd Janata Dal 
MPs, AJit Singh is the crucial target. His loyalties are notoriously fickle and 
the expectation is that he should be in the Old Turk's pocket by early next 
year. BIju Patnaik may switch over earlier as will Laloo Yadav. The rest 
should stampede on the herd mentality principle 


in Delhi where he got Advani and I 
Vajpayee to initial a resolution rccom- ' 
mending acceptance of the judicial 
verdict in the Ram Janmabhoomi/ 
Babri Masjid dispute. 

Cjucss what was the first thing 
Chandra Shekhar dul alter being 
sworn in? He rushed oil to the house 
of Vijayaraje Semdia wheic. by piior 
arrangement, Ashok Singhal was 
ready and waiting. It seems a heail-Uv 
heait talk ensued after which Mrs 
Semdia ex|)rcssed astonished delight 
at the new ineiimbent's eagerness to 
solve the problem without scoring 
electoral ptiints. And e<.>nsider this 
ciafty initiative. The PM heard that 
Rhairon Singh Shekhaw at's mol her 
had <iied in Jaipur. He immetiiately 
offered L.K. Advani a plane lift and 
used the flight time to assure the HJP 
leader that no vendetta would be 
conducted agam.st his parly or the 
VHP. Such small gestures apparently 
are the stuff personal diplomacy is 
made of, and they make cnoimous 
difference in ca ‘ng solutions to 
seemingly mtraeiahle problems. Poli¬ 
ties, essentially, is about the human 
touch, and C.'handra Shekhar, we are 
assured, has it in plenty. 

[ apologise if I seem sceptical and 
mocking. Doubtless. Chandra 
Shekhar's relationships assiduously de¬ 
veloped over the yeais are significant. 
His perst)nal rapport with f arooc|, 
Advani and Badal is probably 
genuine. The question, howevei, can¬ 
not be avoided: will it make any 
difference? Dr Abdullah is so margi¬ 
nalised in Jammu and Kashmir and so 
hated by the Muslim population in Ihc 


state that any special relationship with 
him couhi .letually become an impedi¬ 
ment to .1 solution. Ihe same, to a 
lesser degree, is true of Badal I'urtive 
visits to .Mis Seindia's rcsidenee nol- 
withsuiruling, will the Prime Mmi.stcr 
be able io persuade Messrs Singhal 
and Kaltyar to drop the relocation 
demand? I think «t is both naive and 
simphsiie on the part iif Chandra 
Shekhar and his lolloweis to assume 
that prf>blems such as Punjab and 
Kashmir ire amenable ii> solutions 
based on individual goodwill. 

liven more inexplicable is C’handra 
Shekhar s faitli in the word of Rajiv 
(Jandhi. If by ,iny t‘xtraonlin«iry con¬ 
fluence of evsuits, t! w Prime Minister 
Starts to fiinctii n v\'ith some measure 
of authority, if he seems to be on the 
verge of pulling ott a victory’ in 
Kashmir or Ayodhva, Mr Ciandhi will 
swiftly find an excuse to wilhdiaw 
support, fhe last thing the (’ongress is 
going to allow is a Chandra Shekhar 
success in any area of governance. He 
In a stop-gap, lame-duck premier and 
that is exactly the wav Rajiv wants 
him. Siriiildily. if ihe Janata Dal(S) 
indulges in any overt w'oomg of (’on¬ 
gress MPs and the response seems 
favourable, the party president will be 
wholly justified in terminating any 
existing arrangement of support in the 
f.ok Sahha. Never in the political 
history of the world has such a small 
i tail tried to wag such a big dog. 

■ In one of his more successful films, 
Clmt Lastwood mutters in disgust: 
“Why do I have to carry the .shit end of 
the slick? ' It is a question Mr Chandra 
Shekhar could well ask himself. • 





ANALYSIS 


THE 

OPTIONS 

What next for the Janata 
Dal(S)- Congress (I) relationship ? 


T here is an unwritten rule of 
Indian politics that the day a 
new government lak^s 
office, its supporters lose 
the ability to think clearly. 
Thus, in 1984, when the young and 
inexperienced Rajiv Gandhi was 
sworn in, his admirers predicted a 
Golden Age of micro-processed prog¬ 
ress and claimed that he would rule 
forever. Last year, when V.P. Singh 
got the job, logic dictated that a 
minonty government formed by a fac¬ 
tion-ridden party, supported by two 
entirely different entities was, at best, 
engaged in a holding operation. The 
Raja's men thought otherwise, spoke 
of a full five-year term and predicted 


that V.P. Singh's popularity would 
force Rajiv onto an Alitalia plane 
bound for Torino. 

Much the same sort of thing is hap¬ 
pening to Chandra Shekhar’s suppor¬ 
ters. To hear them talk is to get the 
impression that their leader is here to 
stay. Some predict a full term. Others, 
who are even more ambitious, proc¬ 
laim that he will boot out Rajiv and 
take over the Congress party! And 
even those with relatively modest 
aspirations talk of .lothing less than 
three years followed by a merger with 
the Congress(I). 

None of this makes much sense. 

Nevertheless, here’s a guide to the 



scenarios envisaged by the fat cats of 
New Delhi. 


TAKEOVER __ 

Goodbye Rajivf Hello Shekhar! 


Late at night, after they’ve finished 
shouting. *73c.s7i ka neta kaisa ho, 
Chandra Shekhar jaisa ho'\ this is the 


THE SCENARIOS: WHAT COULD HAPPEN 



Still the most likely scenario. 
The Congress backs Shekhar 
till the autumn-winter of 1991 
and then goes for an election by 
mutual consent with electoral 
adjustments. 



FOUR MORE YEARS 


The Congress backs Shekhar 
till the next election is due: the 
winter of 1994. This scenario is 
offered only by the most 
credulous Chandra Shekhar 
groupies. 



The Congress decides to Join 
the government in a year’s time. 

Either it will be part of a 
coalition with the Janata Dal or 
the two parties will merge. 
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scenario that keeps the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s supporters dreaming into their 
pillows. It IS their best case situation. 

Briefly put, it runs along the follow- 
c ing lines. Shekhar will be a great suc- 
cess as Prime Minister, will solve the 
fuel crisis, get the economy back on 
the rails and settle the Ayodhya dis¬ 
pute. At that stage, the Congress par> 
ty, which has tired oi Rajiv Ganohi's 


capricious and immature leadership, 
will suddenly realise that the Prime 
Minister is a terrific leader, fling 
bricks through the windows at 10 Jan- 
path and run to Race Course Road (or 
South Avenue Lane) begging to either 
join the Janata Dal(S) or to be 
allowed the honour of having Shekhar 
as its leader. Rajiv will retain a few 
loyalists of course (P, Chidambaram, 
Mani Shankar Aiyar and V. George 
perhaps), but the bulk of the party will 
opt for Shekhar. 

The only reason this absurd scenar¬ 
io is worth taking seriously is because 
so many people appear to subscribe to 
it. And now, opponents of a Shekhar- 
Rajiv alliance within the Congress par¬ 
ty are also muttering darkly that Rajiv 
has signed his own death warrant. 

In fact, there is simply no evidence 
to suggest that Shekhar will be a terr¬ 
ibly successful Prime Minister. Most 
of the problems that confront him 
admit of no easy solution and besides, 
he has neither the experience nor the 
broad-based support required to pull 
off a dramatic coup. 

Secondly, have Congress MPs tired 
of Rajiv’s leadership? If they had, 
then they would have broken ranks 
and joined V.P. Singh last December 
when Rajiv’s popularity was at its 
lowest ebb and Bofors was still a live 
issue. Nobody disputes that Rajiv can 
be capricious. But equally. Congress¬ 


men are gluttons for punishment. 
Thirdly, is Shekhar a bigger vote- 
catcher than Rajiv? From all accounts, 
he lacks a mass following in the Rajiv 
league. And moreover, he is a liability 
in the south—the area from from 
where most Congress MPs were 
elected. 

STAYINSON 


Another four yearn together 


This is only slightly less ridiculous 
than the takeover scenario. Its key 
assumptions are one, that Rajiv is re- 
amciled to not returning to power till 
the next general election is properly 
due (1994) and two, that Congress 
MPs don't want power cither. So the 
present state of affairs will endure. 
Perhaps more Janata Dal members 
will join Chandra Shekhar’s faction, 
bringing its strength closer to a hun¬ 
dred, but the Congress will be happy 
to support the government from out¬ 
side. 

And why would the Congress want 
to keep Shekhar in office? Well, be¬ 
cause it could not command a majority 
on Its own. (True.) And if an election 
were held, it might lose seats to the 
BJP. So as it can't seize power and 
docs not want to face an election, it 
will keep this government going. 



The Shekhar-Congress match 
comes unstuck after a few 
months. Both sides call each 
other names and an election is 
called. 


Rajiv waits till 1992, when a 
presidential election is due, 
before taking over as Prime 
Minister. Shekhar becomes 
President and the Congress 
Joins the government. 


A scare scenario. Shekhar 
proves to be so shrewd that he 
breaks the Congress as he 
broke the Dai and does to Rajiv 
what he did to V.P. Singh. 
















ANALYSIS 



L.K. AdvanI: waiting to make his move 


The argument makes some sense 
over a six to eight month time*frame. 
But why on earth would Rajiv wait for 
four years before wanting an election? 
The BJP’s popularity won’t endure 
that long. 

MERGER 


Or a coalition will do 


A slightly more credible scenario. 
'Diis assumes that nobody in the Con¬ 
gress or the JD(S) warns elections. 
A her -hi , already have ^jnajohty 
together. So what would they gain by 
going to the people again? 

At the same time, the pratent state 


of affairs in which the government is 
formed by a group of 60 MPs cannot 
possibly endure. So the JD(S) merges 
with the Congress and the two form 
the government together. 

Or, if Chandra Shekhar is keen on 
preserving the identity of his Janata 
Dal, then the two parties enter into a 
coalition at the Centre and the Con¬ 
gress joins the government. 

This scenario has a certain superfi¬ 
cial plausibility, but there are too 
many practical problems: 

• What would happen to Shekhar's 
Cabinet? If the Congress joins the 
government, then its more experi¬ 
enced members will have to take over 


the important ministries. Would 
Shekhar’s existing ministers agree 
then to accept demotions? This seems 
improbable. 

• At present, the JD(S) Parliamen¬ 
tary Party is a north Indian party, 
while the Congress Parliamentary Par¬ 
ty is a south Indian party. 

If the two merged, then the par¬ 
liamentary party that would result 
would be hopelessly tilted. The Con¬ 
gress* north Indian leaders would be 
frozen out and their interests ignored. 

• Who would be Prime Minister? 
Would Shekhar agree to step down 
and become Rajiv’s deputy? 

PRESIDENT SHEKHAR 


A kick upstairs 


Basically the same scenario as 
above, but with a new solution. The 
two parties wait till the summer' of 
1992 before entering into a merger/ 
coalition. That is when President R. 
Venkaiaraman steps down. So, the 
Congress and the JD(S) put Chandra 
Shekhar forward as their candidate for 
the presidency. 

As soon as Shekhar becomes Presi¬ 
dent, Rajiv takes over as Prime Minis¬ 
ter and the Congress enters the gov¬ 
ernment. 

This scenario solves the problem of 
what happens to Shekhar in the event 
of the merger, but does not get around 
the other difficulties. 

800DDYE FOREVER 


A parting of ways 


This scenario is one that both the 
JD(S) and the Congress insist will nev¬ 
er come to pass, but over at V.P. 
Singh's version of the Janata Dal, it is 
regarded as a near certainty. 

There are two scripts. The first casts 
Rajiv Gandhi as the villain who does 
to Shekhar what his mother did to 
Charan Singh. He w'aits a couple of 
months until he is sure that he has 
destroyed the Janata Dal—broken the 
central government, brought down the 
Bihar ministry and turned the Orissa 
and Gujarat chief ministers into his 
puppets. 

Then, he pulls the plug on Shekhar 
and forces an election. At that stage, 
both Janata Dais will be in disarray 
and will not be able to organise them¬ 
selves in time for the polls. Plus, there 
will be four-cornered fights in the Hin¬ 
di belt (the two JDs, the BJP and the 
Congress), which will favour Rajiv 
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and assist in his return to power. 

I'he second script casts Shekhar as 
the villain. In this version, he is a 
treacherous man who is incapable of 
carrying anyone along with him and 
lacks the ability to run the govern¬ 
ment. '^ftcr he has led India from 
chaos to anarchy and alienated the 
Congress(I), Rajiv will give up on 
him. And an election will result. 

Both scripts are too lurid. Rajiv 
can’t pull the plug on Shekhar without 
a valid reason. If he does, he will lose 
suppoil in the country. Secondly, 
neither man is quite the villain these 
scripts make out. 

Hut it is entirely possible that 
Shekhar and the Congress will not get 
on. Or that he will make such a mess 
of things that the Congress will no 
longer wish to be as.sociated with him. 

An election w'lll then follow. 

AUTUMN ELECTION 


The likely scenario 


Why has the Congress agreed to 
support Shekhar ’ Only the very naive 
believe that this is because Rajiv 
admiics the new l*rime Minister's 
sagacity or regards him as the best 
man for the |ob. 

The C’ongiess had a one-pomt prog¬ 
ramme: get rid of V.P. Singh. Partly, 
this was prompted by personal feel¬ 
ings Tiis betrayal t>f Rajiv. Partly, it 
had to do with the national interest- 
the Congress genuinely felt that he 
was leading the country to disaster. 
And paitly, il was because of realpoli- 
iik- At made sense to finish otf India’s 
shrewdest politician. 

Once it was clear that V.P. Singh 
would go, Rajiv had two options: elec¬ 
tions or a new regime. 

Of the two, elections were the least 
attractive. The Congress organisation 
IS not ready. Rajiv’s popularity is re¬ 
turning, but is far from its 1985 peak. 
Any poll held now would focus on (he 
twin issues of Mandal and the mtisjid— 
and the Congress is at a disadvantage 
on both. 

But if there was to be a new Prime 
Minister, then why not Rajiv? Again, 
there were reasons. At his age, Gan¬ 
dhi can afford to wait. Moreover, he 
has gained some mileage by refusing 
to take office without a mandate. 
Also, he has no solutions to the prob¬ 
lems currently facing India. 

So, it made sense to put Shekhar in 
the chair. 

But by ,the autumn, the situation 


will have changed. Shekhar has no 
choice but to take unpleasant deci¬ 
sions on Mandal, Babri Masjid and 
the economy. Whatever he does, he 
will offend somebody. 

By November 1991, the Prime 
Minister will have taken the flak, both 
Mandal and the masjid will have re¬ 
ceded, the Congress will be better 
organised and Rajiv\s popularity will 
have grown further (assuming current 
trends continue). 

At that stage, if Rajiv asks Shekhar 
to call an election and enters into seat 
adjustments with the JD(S), he will 
probably get an overall majority and 
be comfortable for the next five years. 


Alternatively, he can wait till the 
spring of 1992 before getting Shekhar 
to go to the country. Once the Con¬ 
gress returns to power, Rajiv will be 
Prime Minister again and that sum¬ 
mer, Shekhar can become President, 

This is still the most likely scenario: 
a year or so in office, followed by 
elections. All that has to be worked 
out is the timing of the election. Logic 
suggests that Rajiv will wait till after 
the monsoons and the festive season. 
And if things are going well, till the 
beginning of the following year. 

But he has no reason to wait much 
longer. • 

VIrSanghvI 
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— lUM EDIA MUSINGS p—— 

___ V. GANGADHAR ^ __ 

%el^r and the media 


Ncf, they are not going to love the new Prime Minister 


Prime minister Chan¬ 
dra Shekhar can nev- 
er be a media 
hivuiirite the way Ra¬ 
jiv (iandhi i)r V.P. 
Singh was. But he is 
nor the type to worry 
over this unduly. Most newspapers 
also gave us some titbits about his 
wife, Dijya Devi, who had so far been 
ignored by the media. 

She seems to be the iradilmnal 
Mindu wife, somewhat on the lines ol 
the W'ite of our fust President, Kajen- 
dra Prasad. Orthodox, timid and not 
much educated, she is described as 
religious, regular with her piijas. .She 
docs not even remembei when she got 
married to Chandra Shekhar 

In this context, wiiat surprised me 
was the vicious news item in the 
Bombay-based The Independent, by 
one of its Delhi correspondent, Rash- 
me Schgal. f)n a voyage of discovery, 
Ms Sehgai crows about “allegations 
about Chandra Shekhar being a 
womaniser and, his mistress is stated 
to be an upcoming film maker who ha.s 
bagged a contract to make Doordar- 
shan documentaries". 

As if this were not enough, the report 
goes on to mention that C’handra 
Shekhar's wife is a “simple village 
woman w'ho has a hunchback. For 
many years she was forced to live in 
the ancestral home until she lorccd 
herself into the South Avenue bunga¬ 
low and refused to budge". 

Why do sick minds ignore certain 
basic decencies e\cn m journalism? 
And this in a paper with a foiir-tiguie 
circulation ilespite all kmils tif intellec¬ 
tual pretensions. Iwistcil minds arc 
worse than hunchbacks! 

Uft behind 

The left in India has always been a 
kind t)f joke, unable to adjust itself to 
the changing patterns in the world. All 
these days. I’ve been on the lookout 
for an intelligent analysis on the left 
support to the V.P. Singh's National 
Front. 

Another Historic Mistake, an en¬ 
lightened editorial which appeared in 
The Telegraph provides some in¬ 



teresting answers In PM2, the Indian 
communists were not on the side ol 
the nationalist foices. Soon aitei Inde¬ 
pendence, they mounted u Molenl 
campaign in lelengana. Andhia 
Pradesh Ihev ignored JP's tamous 
declaration, "II RSS is tascist. I am a 
fascist. ” 

In fact, the left's only consistency is 
Its rigid anti-Congressism. right Iroin 
the 1920s when it pledged to build am 
’anti-impenalist liont cm the ruins ol 
the ('ongress*. The etlilonal h«is a 
point that the 19.S9 I,ok Sahha poll, 
exposed the hypr»ciisy even more I I.e 
ccunmunists' light against the BJP was 
a sham; the leal enemy was still the 
C’ongress 

nils obstinate antiCongressism has 
a point. It suits the left in Bengal 
.ind Kerala wheie the stiaighl light is 
between the communists and the C’on- 
gress. There is another pertinent 
reason why the left W(.»uld lathci have 
a weak, vacillating government, like 
the one headed by V.IV Singh, at the 
Centre. Such a government, in its. 
eagerness to remain in power, with the- 
support of the left, would turn a blind! 
eye to Oie happenings in the left-ruled 


states Fake West Ticngal as an e.xam- 
ple during the tenure of the NF 
government. Not a murmur was heard 
in Delhi on the deteiiorating law' and 
tuder situation, at the distressing 
attacks on women, at the rigged elec¬ 
tions to the Calcutta Corporation 
and the general air of violence ikning 
the treqiieni hundhs As the state 
lurched Irom crisis to crisis, all that 
rnatieied to V.P Snigfi w'as the sup¬ 
port lent tt) him by Jyoti Hasu frt)m 
vvhichcvei pail ot ihe world he hap- 
pened to he at the lime of e\ery fresh 
crisis 

A C ongress govermneiU al the C en- 
ire would vert«niily react dilterenlly. 
Natuiallv, the lelt has thrown its lot 
vMth the Janata Dal, dcLlaring V.l^. 
Singh as the symbol ol secularism, a 
in.ni ot piincipU’s and so on It is a pity 
that the national media has not paid 
much altention to tins inliigiiing 
alliance. 

Cricket’s cry-babies 

The biggest ciy-babies ol leecnt 
times in sports are Mai tin Crowe's 
New Zealand cricketers, alter their 




A report in The 
Independent mentions 
that Chandra 
Shekhar’a wife, DlJya 
Devi, is a “simple vHlage 
woman who has a 
hunchback”. Why do 
sick minds ignore basic 
decencies? 
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As West Bengal lurched from crisis to crisis, all that mattered to V.P. Singh 
was the support lent to him by Jyoti Basu. It's a pity that the national media 
has not paid much attention to this intriguing alliance 


^thrashing at the hands of Pakistan. 
And do you know why Pakistan won? 
Their players disfigured the halls all 
the time and the umpires would not 
intervene! Such an allegation was 
levelled when Pakistan did well in 
^England in 19S2 and was found to be 
^jbasclcss. 

Atlcr all, Pakistan are the ncknow- 
?Jedged number two team m the world 
and New /caland was just a club side. 

' And yet. eagerly some ol the Indian 
.. lournali.sts, who obviously cannot sto¬ 
mach Pakistan iloing well, turn accus¬ 
ers! Sundei Rajan m the Times of 
\ India, through some divine insight, 
finds substance in the Kiwis's charge 
^ He quotes Madan Lai aiul Kapil Dev 
who expressed puz/'lement at the Pak 
. pace howlers’ability to swing the ball 
‘ for long periods. Bizarre theories are 
; put forward. C'aps of stdt Junk bot¬ 
tles and strong fingers are supposed to 
have been used to disfigure the ball. 
Imagine gentleman-cricketer 
Mudassar Na^vU (he is siip|>osed to 
have strong fingers) pressing the ball 
out ot shape’ 

Some of our erickeiers atui eiieket 
writers do not take kiruily to Pakis¬ 
tan's pre-eminence in the world of 
cricket. So whenever Pakistan wins it 
is always because of local umpires or 
now ‘disfigured balls'. 

ft IS only a ‘disfigured' imagination 
which can question such achieve¬ 
ments. And do wc want Bal I hack- 
erays on the sports pages? 

Gush-gush, gloat-gloat 

If this column has not commented 
^ on Mani Shankar Aiyar's iToUi You 
; So (Sunday November 4-10)^ it’s only 
! because everytime I read this ‘expose’, 

1 1 burst out laughing and am rendered 

- incapable of work. I envy Mr Aiyar's 
clipping system or does he have a 
^ prodigious memory? I Told You So, is 
; a devastating expose on the mystc- 
f rious way our journalists work. There 
[ must have been quite a few red faces 
I among the tribe after reading the 
\ piece. 

\ Tavlcen (Gush-Gush) Singh’s retort 
\ in Indian Express is rather pathetic 
i and is a poor cover-up on the total 
[ turnaround on the golden age of VP. 
i That Mani Shankar Aiyar coir?s from 
Doon School and ‘crows’ in his latest 
column are irrelevant, fic crows be¬ 
cause there is so much to crow about. 
Calling people names like crooks and 
sycophants might help to let off some 
steam, but make no mistake, the 


weighty and gush-gush journalisis' 
have a lot to explain Is this how they 
have understood power politics de¬ 
spite their ‘proximity' to power brok¬ 
ers and so-called ‘enlightened judge¬ 
ment'? 

Watch that caption 


Caption writing is an art which the 
computers cannot teach journalists. 




That Mani Shankar Aiyar comes 
from Ooon School and 'crows' in his 
latest column are irrelevant. He crows 
because there is so much to crow 
about 


Particularly lor hum.m-intcicsi photo- 
graphs I Is n'gret tabic how caicless 
our sub-cditois are when wilting cap¬ 
tions for photographs. The photo¬ 
graph of a child with an cmpt> plate in 
front of it earned the lollownig cap- 
tit>n '\ivTheIndependent . ‘T^>i this little 
child, ii IS a day like any other with its 
mandate!y spatiework lor which 

means begging on the sticcts <»f south 
Bombay, oblivious to the celebrations 
of Children’s Day ail over the counliy 
to commemorate Jawahatlal Nehru's 
birthday.” Gosh, vn.il pomposity! 

Some captions have no meaning. 
Indian Express published a photo¬ 
graph showing Prime Munster C'han- 
dra Shekhar in the coinpain of attrac¬ 
tive young women. Ihe caption? 
“Prime Minister’s new fiiends. 
Daughter of Mahaiashtra chief minis¬ 
ter Sharad Pawar, Ms Supnya (fourth 
trom right) and her friends, sharing a 
smile and a pose with Prime Minister 
Chandra Shekhar at ‘Vaisha* in the | 
city on Monday evening. " 

And then there ate captions which 
are plain wrong. The Hindustan limes' 
front-page photograph of c handia 
Shekhar and L.K. Advani was cap¬ 
tioned, “BJP President L.K. Advani 
called on Prime Minister C handra 
Shekhar in New Delhi on Sunday. ’ 
The accompanying news report, 
however, stated that the PM had 
called on L.K. Advani on that day • 
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Leaving London 

It was a memorable stint for Kuldip Nayar at the India House 



■ Nayar's 200 days as high commissioner to 
Britain saw not just a complete change in style at 
India House, it also brought the High 
Commission closer to the expatriate Indian 
community a 


T he main door of 
the Indian High 
ConuTiission in 
Londt^n used lo be tight¬ 
ly shut till SIX nuinihs 
back. Visitt.rs had lo 
convince suspicious 
sccuritymen that they 
were not carrying guns 
or ammunition and had 
no terrorist intentions. 

It look a journalist to 
open those doors and it 
will be one of the 
greatest legacies that 
Kuldip Nayar will leave 
behind him when he 
takes leave of the Indian 
mission. 

Nayar’s 2(10 days as 
high commissioner to 
Britain saw not just a 
complete change in style 
at India House, it also 
brought the High Com¬ 
mission closer to the ex¬ 
patriate Indian com¬ 
munity. .Small wonder then, that an 
Indian doctor in Harrow, who h.jd 
never even met Kuldip Nayar, said .she 
would be sorry to see him go. She had 
never felt the need to comment when 
other high commissioners had left. 

“The one thing I will miss is the 
affection I have got here," Nayar told 
SuNOAV. *‘l have never felt so much 
warmth before." Nayar will return to 
India by the end of November and go 
straight back to his first love: journal¬ 
ism. “I will resume w'riting my col¬ 
umns and will also be working on n 
hook based on my experiences here," 

I he said. 

The book is to be called India 
House and promises to be full of the 
most exciting details that never miss 
the Nayar eye. 'I here is also lo be a 
substantial section on the behind-thc- 
scene negotiations that took place 
over the Gulf conflict. 

So how did a confirmed anti¬ 
establishment journalist cope with 
being a representative of the govern¬ 
ment? 

“Frankly, there were times when 1 
wanted to say exactly w'hat 1 felt, but 
then I stopped just short of it," said 
Nayar. 


The Sabyasachi Miikharji case has 
been an eye-opener for Nayar. “I felt 
a public servant can be pilloried in 
Parliapicnt w'ithout any basis. They 
can build up a campaign of falsehood 
against him and he can do nothing in 
his defence. And by the time the truth 
catehe.s up, it is too late." 

Nayar himself managed to do a few 
things that would shake the system at 
India Mouse. His open door policy not 
only made him one of the most popu¬ 
lar high commissioners in Britain, it 
also had its solid gains as well. The 
dramatic reduction in visa fees from 
.C23 (short term) and £69 (multi-entry) 
to a flat rate of six pounds won him the 
hearts of a million non resident Indi¬ 
ans who go back home every year 
either on business or to visit relatives. 
Passports were also made valid for ten 
years. The ominously long and thor¬ 
oughly out-dated black-list of poten¬ 
tial terrorists was immediately re¬ 
duced by Nayar, and visas more freely 
given. 

Ttic high commissioner himself vi¬ 
sited as many as 60 gurdwaras all over 
Britain and talked directly to Sikh 
leaders. “I found that apart from a 
fringe element which is militant 


and separatist, the 
majority of Sikhs are 
very attached to India 
and care for the integrity 
of the country. When I 
was visiting Leicester, 
the Sikh community 
raised £15,000 within 
hours for the relief of 
cyclone victims of 
Andhra Pradesh. 1 think 
it’s a pointer to their 
feelings for India." 

Apart from political 
achievements, Nayar 
will also make a sing¬ 
ularly welcome con¬ 
tribution to the Indian 
archives because he 
plans lo microfilm and 
Iransfci a large core of 
the records kept in the 
India House library here 
to India. The docu¬ 
ments—which run into 
volumes about ten miles 
long will be kept in the 
Teen Miirti library. 

Among his unfinished works will 
be the India F'oundation which Nayar 
is launching in Britain, w'hich will have 
members from both the Indian and 
British commiinily. The foundation 
will have 11 trustees of which six will 
be elected. Membership rates being 
fixed at £50 a year, it will raise funds 
for the running of the India Cultural 
Centre at Mayfair, which should be 
opened by the year-end. 

Nayar also plans to get 250 children 
trom India every two months to live 
with Indian families in Britain and 
learn about British industry, banking 
and other sectors. 

Hopefully, the projects will not dis¬ 
appear into dusty government files the 
moment Nayar leaves the mission. For 
the high commissioner himself, it's 
been a hectic 200 days, and he can 
have the satisfaction of knowing that 
he’s managed to do the things he 
promised. About his short stint as In¬ 
dia’s envoy to Britain, he has no re¬ 
grets: “If 1 compare what I would have 
done in these 2(X) days had I been in 
Delhi writing my column, and what I 
learnt here, I feel I’d still prefer this 
experience." • 

Shtwbmi Bsmu/lantlon 
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—^ aossip SWEET AND SOURi— 

_ KHUSHWANT SINGH _ 

Huntii^ the guru 


.H 


In a recently pub¬ 
lished biography of 
Rajiv Gandhi, the 
author writes that 
Rajiv was persuaded 
by N.D. Tiwari to 
seek the blessings of 
Deoraha Baba three days before the 
foundation-stone of the Hindu temple 
was to be laid in Ayodhya. We are not 
told what transpired at the meeting 
but, undoubtedly, Rajiv received the 
Baba's blessings by having his fore¬ 
head touched by the big toe of the 
holy man perched on a tree. However, 
we do know that Rajiv made no move 
to forbid the foundation-stone laying 
ceremony. The author goes on to state 
that home minister Buta Singh had 
suggested that Rajiv himself start the 
process of building the temple, a sug¬ 
gestion that Rajiv very wisely turned 
down. 

We know that apart from N.D 
Tiwari, Balram Jakhar and Buta Singh 
were also devotees of the tree-top 
Baba: their photographs showing 
them bowing reverently to have their 
heads touched by the Baba’s foot were 
published in many papers. It is signifi¬ 
cant that despite the blessings all three 
men lost at the polls that followed and 
Rajiv Gandhi had to step down from 
his prime ministership. 

This kind of public display of rever¬ 
ence for holy hien is a posi-Pandit 
Nehru phenomenon. As long as he 
was alive, even his daughter Indira 
Gandhi did not dare to go paying 
homage to sadhus or praying in tem¬ 
ples. She occasionally called on 
Anandmayec Ma but always ex¬ 
plained away her visits as something 
she did to keep up the friendship that 
had existed between her mother and 
Anandmayee. But no sooner she be¬ 
came Prime Minister, sadhus, swamis, 
brahmacharis, tantrics, astrologers 
and their likes began to visit her resi¬ 
dence. Havans and pther kind of reli¬ 
gious rites began to be performed reg¬ 
ularly. It was evident that she felt inse¬ 
cure and sought assurance from these 
men and performed whatever rites 
they pre^ribed. At the same time, she 
felt that it would reduce her image as a 
forward-looking woman and stoutly 
denied having had anything to do with 
such people or carrying out their pre¬ 


scriptions. I had hoped that Rajiv 
Gandhi would not succumb to press¬ 
ure from his superstition-ridden advis¬ 
ers, and like his grandfather, have no¬ 
thing to do with these archaic prac¬ 
tices. They don’t fit a man who prom¬ 
ises to lead us into the 21st century. 

It continues to amaze me how men 
and women, otherwise with high in¬ 
telligence quotients (eg, Nani Palkhi- 
vala, a disciple of Sahi Baba)contiiiuc 
to indulge in sadhu worship and be¬ 
lieving in astrology. However futile 
the blessings they receive and however 
wrong the predictions made prove to 
be, nothing seems to shake their faith 
in the irrational. 

I have had long associations with 
holy men,some of whom became quite 
friendly with me. Amongst those 
whose affection I enjoyed were Swami 
Muktananda of Ganeshpuri (guru of 
Nargis Dutt) and Shri Dattabal of 
Sholapur, who spent a long evening 



I can of M» wtllinas. 
Howovor, nono ^ 1 Im» has 
shahaw iwy aa i io st i clm i. 
My clilii isistwthi aao^ 
ttw Raliisash iptafliidaiil 
ItMi Inl^i 


with me drinking my Scotch. 1 had 
great respect for Acharya Rajneesh as 
a scholar and read whatever I can of 
his writings. I continue to enjoy the 
affection of Dadaji and make it a point 
to call on him whenever he is in Delhi. 
However, none of this has shaken my 
agnosticism. My chief interest in them 
is to find out what their disciples get 
from them that eludes me. 

1 have come to the conclusion that 
gurus and godmen are meant for peo¬ 
ple who are unsure of themselves, 
troubled in mind and faced with prob¬ 
lems which they are unable to solve by 
their own efforts. I put all this down in 
my compilation Gurus, Godmen and 
Good People (Orient Longman). In 
this book. I had followers of Sahi 
Baba. Rajneesh, Anandmayee Ma, 
the Niranknri and the Kadha Soami 
Gurus. Mahesh Yogi, Neelkantha 
Tathgata, Dattabal, Balyogeshwar, 
Prabhupada and Muktananda write of 
what their gurus meant to them. I 


added a chapter on Mother Teresa I 
had written for the New York Times. 

Why gurus flourish in India more 
than in any other country has been 
explained by Peter Brent in his classic 
study of the subject Godmen of India 
(Penguin). He writes: “In the west we 
are ficc to work for the approval of 
those we love and respect. Not so in 
India...for Indians of the middle class, 
there are only two directions they can 
go to prove that they can love, and be 
loved. One is towards homosexuality, 
the other towards the guru—the two 
not being mutually exclusive." 

According to Brent, Indians culti¬ 
vate intimate relations with gurus be¬ 
cause there are traditional inhibitions 
against mingling of sexes and the 
tyranny of fathers. The young Indian 
male may not indulge in love ’"or even 
look at girls of his own class, but can 
form the most passionate friendship 
and express it with caresses with his 
guru”. Furthermore, the guru-disciple 
relationship '’is in some ways an ideal 
version of that which should exist be¬ 
tween father and son but does not”. 
The guru, though the father figure, is 
the rescuer from the real father’s 
dominance. ’’He is the father who has 
been chosen; in this way, the disciple 
remains free in his bondage, bound in 
his freedom." • 
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When 
the best 



it comes to choosi ng 
Washing Machine technology 


in Japan or India... 


T h e r e's 
n o 

d i f f e r e n c e ! 




Videocon Washing Machines are manufactured in technical 
collaboration with Matsushita Industrial Electric Co. 
japan, owners of the famous National brand name 
whose International reputation for quality and reliability spans 
over five continents. 

This exciting collaboration with India's leading consumer 
electronics company, VIDEOCON, has resulted in products 
that have already become National favourites. 

Twin Tub Washing Machine With Spin Drier V-NA-200T 

Featurps . • Wash load capacity - J kg of dry c lothes. • Tough sturdy motor 
with tliermal fuse • Automatic shut off for 100% safety. • Reversible motor 
action for beller cleaning. • Spin drier ui ensure fast and even drying. • Special 
facility of using spin drier for very efficient rinsing. • Draining possible from 
left or right to suit your home. • Tough on dirt and very gentle with all types of 
clothes, will not tear off buttons etc • Very low powe" con.>>umption. 

• Two year warranty • Well C'^iablished, prompt alter sales service. 

• Available in three colours 


Micro-Computer Based Automatic Washing Machine 
V-NA-811 

Features : • Wash load capacity : 4 kg. • Needs no manual attention after 
initial start. • Choice of wash programmes- strong,gentle,speedy, normal. 
• Tough on dirt, very gentle with clothes. • Can wash blankets, rugs, carpets 
etc. • Facility for using fabric !a>fb>ner. • Special bleach inlet. • Lint filter to 
collect loose ends. • 100% safe. • Two year warranty. • Well established, 
prompt after sales service. • Available in (wo colours. 


VIDEO CON T 

WashingMachines 


EXCEFnONAL • SENSATIONAL • SO NATIONAL. 


Manufactured in technical collaboration with Matsushita Electric Industrial Co. Japan, 

owners of the brand name ^National'. 
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Rumbles of a tumble 


The changes at the Centre might spell trouble for Karunanidhi 


I t seems that the fall of V.P. Singh 
has sent panic waves through 
Karunanidhi. In the absence of the 
National Front regime’s protective 
arm, the Tamil Nadu government 
might be on shaky grounds. And the 
thought of losing out to arch-rival 
Jayalalitha, much stronger now with 
the Congress(I)’s support, must be 
keeping the DMK chief minister 
awake at night. 

As it is the DMK is quite unhappily 
placed at the moment with no member 
in the Lok Sabha. The only Rajya 
Sabha member it had, Karunanidhi’s 
nephew, Murasoli Maran, also bowed 
out along with the defeated Raja. As 
the new Congress-backed government 
is sure to support the AIADMK, the 
DMK president is scared of being 
dismissed in spite of his whopping 
majority in the state Assembly. And 
the benevolent company of Congress 
president Rajiv Gandhi is very likely 
to benefit AIADMK chief Jayalalitha. 

The DMK leader had gone the 
whole hog trying to project V.F^ Singh 
as the saviour of the backward people. 
His enthusiasm intensified as the Man- 
dal Commission gathered flak from 
the northern part of the country. 
Karunanidhi organised a massive 
DMK rally in Madras and used the 
occasion to felicitate V.P. Singh on 
the “bold” decision to implement the 
Mandal report. Within a week he 
followed this up with the National 
Integration Council meeting. Unfortu¬ 
nately for Karunanidhi, all this did 
nothing to secure his position on his 
state gaddi. “The fall of the V.P. 
Singh government is a great loss for 
the backward classes and other de¬ 
pressed people in the country,” said a 
solemn Karunanidhi, quite visibly de¬ 
pressed himself. 

But there are no good reasons for 
the DMK chief to suddenly lose 
ground and become so utterly vulner¬ 
able as he appears at the moment. His 
only concern is that the AIADMK- 
Congress alliance may create law and 
order problems and blow it out of 
proportion to catch the eye of the 
Centre. This might seriously harm the 
DMK’s image and if there is a mid¬ 
term poll in the near future, the party 
might suffer a humiliating defeat. And 


having waited for 13 long years as his 
arch-rival M.G. Ramachandran ruled 
supreme over Tamil Nadu politics, 
Karunanidhi is not ready to give up on 
his dream now and lose out to MGR’s 
close associate, Jayalalitha. 


There are already some embarras¬ 
sing issues that his opponents bring up 
from time to time. One is his alleged 
support to the LTl'E and his helping 
the guerrillas .n their unlawful activi¬ 
ties like gun-running from Tamil Nadu 
soil. This charge was brought up by 
Rajiv Gandhi in the confidence debate 
in the Lok Sabha on 7 November. A 
livid Karunanidhi immediately denied 
the charges and commented that Rajiv 
was defiling his grandfather’s name by 
such falsehoods. “Also,” added the 
DMK CM, “Ms Jayalalitha had only 
recently spoken in support of the 
LTTE, from a public platform shared 
by Rajiv Gandhi himself, in Madras.” 

And Jayalalitha herself is pinning 
her hopes on the new government, 
although her decision to support the 


Chandra Shekhar regime from the 
outside disappointed some of her 
senior followers. The most heart¬ 
broken were probably the 11 
AIADMK members in the Lok 
Sabha, who probably hoped to get 


berths in the new Cabinet. There were 
rumours that the new ministry would 
have at least two AIADMK ministers. 
The late MGR had two AIADMK 
representatives in the short-lived 
Charan Singh ministry and it seemed 
only natural that his political heir, 
Jayalalitha, would do the same. 
Whether the Chandra Shekhar minis¬ 
try would last as long as the Charan 
Singh one was, of course, a different 
issue. 

With the stakes thus distributed, 
and the political scenario suggesting 
polls early next year, the rival political 
camps in Tamil Nadu are gearing up 
for a confrontation. And this time the 
2l-month-old DMK government 
might not emerge the winner. • 
R.Bhagwmt Skti/h/Wlmdnm 
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MAHESHJETHMALANI 


The fall of the Raja 

Why V.P. Singh had to go 



Any dispassion¬ 
ate observer of 
the Indian poli¬ 
tical scene can¬ 
not but view the 
departure of the 
National Front 
government with 
mixed feelings. 
The mandate of 
the last election 
was undoutedly for a clean govern¬ 
ment but it was also a mandate for' 
three anti-Congress political entities 
to solve the burning problems which a 
new government would inherit. In re¬ 
trospect, Mr V.P. Singh fulfilled the 
first part of his mandate, inasmuch as, 
he undoubtedly provided a conspi¬ 
cuously clean administration. The best> 
that can be said, however, for Mr. 
V.P. Singh's efforts to fulfil the second 
part of his mandate was that they were 
wellintentioned failures. The nation 
must surely lament the sauandering of 
an opportunity proferred by it to one 
of the few politicians with unimpeach¬ 
able credentials of personal integrity. 


There is much to be said in favour of 
V.P. Singh's government. The single 
most welcome feature of his adminis¬ 
tration was the restoration of a tradi¬ 
tion of respect for the institutional 
process of the nation. 

While V^P. Singh can claim credit 
•for providing a clean administration, 
he cannot escape blame for not afford¬ 
ing an efficient one. The root causes of 
such inefficiency were undoubtedly a 
pre-electoral lack of self-confidence in 
taking on the powerful Congress sys¬ 
tem on his own, and a consequent 
reliance upon the organisation and 
resources of a number of faction 
leaders, at least some of whom nursed 
a burning ambition to occupy the 
Prime Minister's chair. 


The logic and imperatives of a min¬ 
ority government supported b) twodi- 
ametrically opposed parties in Parlia¬ 
ment was the direct cause of such in¬ 
efficiency. The very nature of his gov¬ 
ernment necessitated a consensual 
approach, ''managing contradictions" 
to use his own words became the 
keynote of his government. 


The practical manifestations of 
such an inherently absurd 
approach towards government is there 
for all to see. On every vital issue, his 
government adopted at least two 
patently inconsistent policies. While 
the Raja waxed elocjuent on a healing 
touch and elections in Punjab, he was 
compelled by the BJP and hardliners 
within his own party to wane in 
Parliament through constitutional 
amendments which repeatedly post¬ 
poned elections in Punjab. In Kash¬ 
mir, we had the incongruous picture of 
Jagmohan's iron-fist being offset by 
George Fernandes' velvet glove. And 
on Bofors and coiporate crime, the 
Raja's real predelictions—revealed in 
his actions as finance minister in 
1985—^were diluted by both factional 
leaders within his party, as well as, 
some leaders of the supporting parties 
who sought to camouflage their insen- 
stitivity to corruption and crime by 
advocating a “no vendetta” approach. 
The resultant picture was a vacillating 
and inconsistent Prime Minister, in¬ 
coherent government policies, and a 


conspicuous drift in politick generally. 

The implementation of the Mandal 
Commission Report must necessarily 
be viewed as the definitive policy 
initiative of the Raja's regime. There 
is nothing sinister either in the recom¬ 
mendations of the report or in the 
timing of its implementation. 

The arguments on the Raja's timing 
mid haste in implementing Mandal are 
quite misleading. By August 1990, it 
had become quite clear to the Raja 
that the minority government he was 
heading could not survive. The BJP, 
along with the VHP, had declared its 
intention to construct a temple by 30 
October even if it meant the demoli¬ 
tion of a mosque. Unless one of the 
two sides resiled from their aims, the 
Ram Janmabhoomi-Babri Masjid 
issue admitted of no solution. Indeed, 
all the political parties which criticised 
the Raja for his failure to solve the 
issue, were themselves bereft of any 
solutions. In addition, the expulsion of 
Devi Lai fi-om the Cabinet on the 
grounds of Meham, a forged letter and 
public statements that undermined 



The root causes of the V.P. Singh administration's inefficiency were a 
pre-electoral lack of self-confidence in taking on the powerful Congress system 
on Its own and the consequent reliance upon a number of faction leaders 













collective Cabinet responsibility, had 
rendered the Jat leader an irreconcili- 
able dissident who had already begun 
to make a common cause with that 
other perennial dissident Chandra 
Shekhar, in an attempt to split the 
party. In hind-si^t, the fall of Raja's 
government was inevitable if not from 
its outset then at least from August 
1990. Any new combination would 
necessarily have to depend on Con¬ 
gress support. If in August 1990, 
therefore, the Raja had indeed per¬ 
ceived that there could be no anti- 
Congress government after the inevit¬ 
able fall by 30 October of his own 
government, then the implementation 
of the Mandal report on 13 August is 
unobjectionable. The Raja had made 
a commitment to the backward castes 
on the Mandal report in the Dal's 
manifesto, and he was entitled to 
implement it before his fall. The 
Mandal report was not the cause of 
the Raja's downfall. That downfall 
was inevitable in August 1990 and 
Mandal was merely its effect. 

On merits, the report must be consi¬ 
dered unimpeachable as no political 
party has dared to oppose it. Even 
those who have not read the report 
must assume, therefore, that the re¬ 
port enhanced social justice and ought 
to be implemented. The hostile critic¬ 
ism which the Raja has been subjected 
to from all his i^litical opponents is 


thus the outcome of political malice, 
envy or frustration. 

It would be unfair to the BJP to 
label them as wreckers of an incum¬ 
bent government or to compare them 
with those responsible for the fall of 
Janata Party in 1979. The BJP 
obviously sensed the imminent split in 
the Janata Dal, perceived the Raja’s 
consequent steps to create a political 
base which afrbrded him an electoral 
majority indei^ndent of support from 
any other factional leader, and rightly 
concluded that a mid-term poll was in 
the offing. It accordingly distanced 
itself from the government at the 
earliest opportunity. It would have 
done better service to both the nation 
and itself, however, if it had resigned 
from the government on the basis of a 
less divisive issue and at a time when 
vital investigations were finally con¬ 
cluded. 

The compunctions of Chandra 
Shekhar and Devi Lai are also crystal 
clear. Being mere faction leaders, they 
could never aspire to be Prime ^^nis- 
ter on their own strength or in their 
own right. Their chances of becoming 
Prime Minister were always depen¬ 
dent on attaining supremacy of their 
faction over all other factions within a 
party structure. So long as the Raja 
presided over a party consisting of 
several factional leaders, their en¬ 



The expulsion of Devi Lai from the Cabinet had rendered the Jat leader 
an irreoonciliable dissident who had already begun to make common 
cause with Ctiandra Shekhar to split the party 


deavours were thus concentrated on 
securing the support of a majority of 
factions within the party. Under the 
Raja's new dispensation, their is no 
room for factional leaders. Of all 
politidans, factional leaders are neces¬ 
sarily the greatest political opportun¬ 
ists. The foundation of their quest for 
power is opportunity. The political 
vacuum created by the fall of Raja’s 
minority government afforded the last 
and only opportunity for factional 
leaders to come to i^wer. Chandra 
Shekhar was hardly likely to spurn 
such an opportunity. 

The drcumstances surrounding the 
opportunity afforded to Chandra 
Snekhar, however, are hardly propi¬ 
tious. The dissident Janata Dal—Oon- 
gress combine is conceived not only in 
political opportunism but political im¬ 
morality. It has no ideolo^cal cohe¬ 
sion; indeed, there are glaring contra¬ 
dictions. It is contrary to the national 
nrimdate of 1989. The unifying prind- 
ple of the dissident group that will 
constitute the government is to have 
one last bite of the power apple, but 
not all of them will get a bite of the 
apple, and several will not get the 
choicest bite. There are no viUues or 
prindples so that the aphrodisiac of 
power can be enjoyed vicariously, and 
there is no administrative experience, 
so that, the power wielded by some 
can be appredated by all. Chandra 
Shekhar comes to office with the 
unique distinction of never having 
held any ministerical post before. 
Among likely Cabinet candidates, 
there is only one person with any 
worthwhile Cabinet experience in the 
past in the form of Ashoke Sen who 
nas had three undistinguished tenures 
as law minister. After him, the most 
experienced member is Devi Lai who 
has been the deputy prime minister 
and agriculture minister. 

It does not require great political 
clairvoyance to predict a mid-term 
poll within the next three months. 
That election will effectively disclose 
the heart of this nation and dedde its 
destiny for several years to come. The | 
issue will undoubtedly be national 
unity and national integration. The 
nation will have to dedde whether 
those goals are best achieved by Mr 
y .P. Singh’s platform of sodal justice, 
the BJP's appeal to revive a ^orious 
Hindu past, or the Con^ss's daim 
that it alone can provide stability 
because it has beeo^ound for a long 
time. • 
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Life without power 

What do V. P. Singh’s ministers feel about their leader now 
and what are their future plans? 

T he greater the cxpeelalions, Janata Dal ministers any different “We differed on issues. For instance, 
the bigger the disapptnnl- from their predecessors? Were their while I admit there was unanimity 
ment. When V.P. Singh styles of functioning any better than among the senior ministers on tackling 
stormed to power last De- Raju CJafidhi’s discredited lot? And, the Ayodhya issue, many of us, the 
cember, he was hailed as what do the ministers feel about their younger lot, felt that V.P. Singh had 
the niessiah of value baseil politics, leader? taken the wrong line with the BJP. 

the Raja who could do no wiong. V.P. Singh’s team can be broadly Moreover, we felt that once the BJP 
And. since the issues that V.P Singh divided into two Ccitegorics. One com- had withdrawn support, V.P. Singh 
and his Janata Dal colleagues had prised young and junior ministers, should have resigned immediately.” 
harped on all along the election cam- such as Subodh Kant Sahay and Bhak- 

paign were the corruption and the ta ('haran Das, both of whom were ^"he senior hands in V.P. Singh’s 
inefficiency of the Rajiv raj, it was close to Chandra Shekhar but were I Cabinet, however, arc not that 
naturally expected that once in the weaned away by the Raja with min- forthright. Though many of them like 
saddle, they would pul an end to all isterial berths. In the second category i Das were dead against the Raja, they 
that was wrong with Indian politics, were veteran Dal leaders like Arun have chosen not to speak out. Arun 
But during his ll-rmmlh rule, the Nehru, Arif Mohammad Khan, I.K. Nehru, for one, is keeping his cards 
Raja did nothing to live up to his Gujral and George Fernandes, some close to his chest. Despite strong 
image of an efficient and honest admi- of whom were unhappy with the way rumours that Nehru will join his 
nislrator. And though V.P. Singh did Singh was running the show, but never cousin Rajiv Gandhi, the former com- 
manage to keep himself out of major came out against him in public. merce minister has done nothing to 

controversies, his ministers were not Understandably, it is the junior lot confirm such a belief. He also refuses 
that lucky. I hus, if Veer Bahadur who first raised the banner of revolt to say anything about his future plans 
Singh sent his stale aircraft back Irom against V.P. Singh. Bhakla Charan Arif Mohammad Khan, the former 
Delhi to Lucknow to fetch his pyjamas Das was the first of the Raja’s team to energy and civil aviation minister, too, 
during Rajiv Gandhi’s tenure, Man- defect to the Chandra Shekhar camp is extremely guarded while comment- 
cka Ciandhi was accused of misusing when it became amply clear that the ing on the performance of V.P. 
her ministry’s plane to visit her son’s Raja would have to go. But why did Singh’s government. “All I can say is 
school in Andhra Pradesh. he desert his leader in his hour of that 1 did my job the best I could and if 

What kind of a legacy did the V.P. crisis? Wasn’t it sheer opportunism there were any shortcomings, they 
Singh regime leave behind? Wore the and a desire for power? Das explains; were entirely of my own making. 1 
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The previous oovernment did 
a creditable job, he feels. 
**From my experiences in the 
1977 Cabinet, I can say that 
there was more Interaction 
during our tenure” 


He was the first of the Raja's 
team to defect to the Shekhar 
camp. Sheer opportunism on 
his part? "We differed on 
Issues.” he explains 



He feels that the Raja did an 
excellent job. "One of the 
important things V.P. Singh 
did was to restore the 
importance of the Cabinet” 



One outstanding feature of 
the last government was its 
commitment to the 
manifesto, he claims. "The 
manifesto became the Bible 
of the government” 


would not like to put the hlame on 
anybody else,” says Khan. 

Arif Mohammad, nevertheless, 
feels that infighting within the Janata 
Dal seriously hampered the function¬ 
ing of the government. There were 
periods of inaction,” he agrees, but 
adds hastily, “however, I don't think 
that one week's absence of a minister 
tuincd things upside down.” What 
about his future plans? “Now that we 
will be sitting m the (Opposition, wc 
will use the forum of Parliament to 
carry on the debate begun by V.P. 
Singh. It IS not necessary to launch a 
political movement every time be¬ 
cause the people can sec for them¬ 
selves who are playing games with 
them,” he says. 

T here are others, however, who are 
in favour of reaching out to the 
people. Fhey arc all solidly behind 
V.P. Singh and feel that the Raja did 
an excellent job during his short te¬ 
nure. Says I.K. (lujral, the polished 
foreign minister in the las* Cabinet: 
“One of the important things V.P. 
Singh did was to restore the import¬ 
ance of the Cabinet. Under Rajiv 
Gandhi, the Prime Minister’s Office 
(PMO) used to run the countiy. This 
is achievement enough.” Former rail¬ 
ways minister (.jeorge Fernandes chips 
in: “V.P. Singh was criticised for 
having a penchant for setting up com¬ 
mittees. But it is through these com¬ 
mittees that work could be done. 
There’s no point in having ministers 
tackling all the problems.” 


P. Upendra, who often got into 
trouble while handling the inlorma- 
tion and broadcasting ministry, is also 
full of praise for the Raja. One out¬ 
standing feature, according to him, of 
the last government was its commit¬ 
ment to honour the election manifes¬ 
to. “For the first lime,” says I'peridra, 
“the manifesto became the Bil)le ol 
the goveimncnt. The manifesto was 
there in all (..'abiiiet meetings and 
many of the promises made to the 
people—like granting autonomy to 
the elecin^mc media and the iiplitl of 
the backward classes - were kept.” 

According to Upendra, many other 
promises made before the elections 
would have been honoured had the 
government lasted. Accoriling to him, 
as many as 50 Bills were ,lending in 
Parliament when V.P. Singh lost the 
confidence of the House “Our plan," 
says Upendra, “was to finish all leg¬ 
islative processes by December this 
year and staii j''.f)lcmenting our elec 
lion promises fnjni the second vear 
onwards. ” 

When Madhu Dandavatc was sworn 
in as finance minister of the V.P. 
Singh Cabinet, he had a daunting task 
before him. The economy was m a 
shambles and midway through his 
term, the Gulf crisis struck a crippling 
blow. But despite the criticism that he 
plunged the country dccpci into the 
red, Dandavatc has no regrets. Fhe 
revival of the National Development 
Council (NDC) as an institution, he 
thinks, was one of the most creditable 
achievements of the V.P. Singh reg¬ 


ime. “ I he NDC is an important arm 
of the government but was ignored for 
decades. Its revival has led to the 
strengthening of ('entre-state rela¬ 
tions. And even the then Gpptisition 
leavlers have admitted this,” daim.s 
Dandavatc. 

Most of the Raja's camp followers 
feel that the National Fiont govern¬ 
ment’s most important achievement 
was to restore the impoitancc of the 
Cahinet. Fxplains (ieorge Fernarules. 
“FTom my experiences iii the 1977 
(’abmel, 1 can say that there was more 
mteraclioii during oui tenure Secre¬ 
taries of the V moiis depaitineiils were 
rcgulaily called in tor consultatn*ns.” 
But the Raja’s deliacttirs fed othcr- 
wi.se: they claim that while V.P. Singh 
did ciMisult manv people, all major 
decisions w'eie taken by him alone. 
They cite the instance ot the unilateral 
and sudden implementation of The 
Mandal Commission recommenda¬ 
tions. 

Will V f*. Singh be remembered as a 
failure? “(.’crtamly not," says f'or- 
nandes, adding, “During the election 
campaign 1 had jHimted out that even 
it we came to power, the government 
will have a difficult time because the 
country was facing problems on sever¬ 
al fronts. V.P. Singh did his best m the 
short period that he w'as in power.” 
Perhaps, but the Raja ceitainly cannot 
demand credit for revolutionising the 
Indian political system—something 
which he had promised to do in the 
summer of 1989. • 
RHuSsrin/NewIMM 
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But will Chandra 
Shekhar's 
government be able 
to deliver the 
goods? 


I I was a had beginning lor a 
Prime Ministei who already had 
severe ima^»c prohlems. The 
first thing C'handra Shekhar did 
tin «issuming otliee was tell any¬ 
one who would listen that the country 
w'as passing through its worst crisis 
ever. Strangely, the Prime Ministei 
did not follow the rhetoric with action. 
For 11 days after he was sworn in, the 
governance of India remained in a 
state of limbo. It took the veteran 
Janata Dal strongman that long to 
even constitute a Cabinet to cope with 
the problems he kept talking about. 

On Wednesday, 21 November, just 
hours before the Prime Minister flew 
off to the Maldives to attend the South 
Asian Association tor Regional C’oop- 
eration (SAAR(’) summit, he finally 
unveiled his ministry. As nonentity 
followed nonentity on to the podium, 
the only question that remained was: 
why did it take 11 days to appoint this 
crowd? 

To be fair, Shekhar had his prob¬ 
lems. 

First, the Janata Dal(S) comprised 
only 6()-odd MPs, most of whom had 
little or no previous administrative ex¬ 
perience—even the Prime Minister 
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himself had never held a ministerial 
post before. Most of the members 
were fiom the Hindi belt states of 
Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, with some 
representation to Haryana (euuitesy 
Devi I.ai) Rajasthan and Ciujaiat. 
The south was conspicuous by its abs¬ 
ence as was the Muslim comnumily. If 
Shekhar chose frf)m the scarce le- 
sources at his disposal, he was hound 
to end up with a less than balanced 
ministiy. 

Then tbeie w^as the problem of the 
Fau. Devi I.al insisted that some of 
the major poitfolios i^o ti) his suppor¬ 
ters, with liis son Ran jit Smgh bein^ 
accommodated in the C'abinet. 
Dhankhar, too, should get a prize 
post, maintained the ( haiidhary. 
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while he would be content with agri¬ 
culture. Faced with these demands, 
Shekhar fell back on his old ally, LaFs 
eldest son Om Prakash ( hautala, to 
get the deputy prime minister to scale 
d<nvn his demands. 

Political gossip had it that the Con- 
gress( I) was meddling in the process of 
ministry iormalion as well, asking that 
people such as Maneka (iandhi and 
Sanjay Singh be kept out. Rajiv (Jaiv 
dhi was quick to scotch such rumours, 
but the talk persisted, with Shckhai 
hard pul tr» defend his credibility as ^m 
independent head of government. 

I'ven so, there were few surprises in 
the list he finally announced. Shekhar 
found berths fot his devoted tollow¬ 
ers, accommodated many of those 


who had preferred him to V P. Singh 
and allocated portfolios to Devi LaFs 
no less devoted followers—though 
some like Jagdeep Dhankhar chose to 
slay away rather than accept the Prime 
Minister’s terms. 

T he swearing-in ceremony—held in 
the Ashoka Hall this time-was 
marred by unruly scenes such as had 
occurred when Shekhar and his depu¬ 
ty wcie l)eing administered the oath of 
office, compounding the government’s 
image problems still further. While 
Devi Lai turned up despite the failure 
to accommodate all his followers. Ins 
supporters weren’t quite so obliging. 
Chand Ram and Jagdeep Dhankhar 
stayed away t<i lodge their protest 


The coterie 


The men the new Prime 
Minister relies on 


ajiv Ciandhi, V.P. Singh and 
Chandra Shekhar may have 
widely varying styles of function¬ 
ing, but there’s one thing they have 
in common; reliance on a coterie of 
trustCil advi.sers, most of W'hom are 
entirely dissimilar except in their 
overriding li>yaUv to their leader. 
Rajiv had M.L. Fotedar, R.K. 
Dhawan. Salish Sharma and Buta 
Singh; the Raja depended on 
Vinod Pande, Bhure I.al, Som Pal 
and Sita Devi; and now Shekhar 
relies on such supporters as Yash- 
want Sinha, Karnal Morarka, Har- 
mohan Dhawan, C’.V, Gautam and 
others. A quick look at Shekhar’s 
inner circle: 


YASHWANTSiNHA 


A former Indian 
Administrative 
Service (IAS) 
officer* Sinha was 
in the forefront of 
the anti-VP cam¬ 
paign launched by 
the S^herkhar 
camp. His jobs * 
ranged from per¬ 
suading MPs to change sides to 
taking the Raja head-on in party ‘ 
'meettngs. Perhaps, the most ex¬ 
perienced administrator the Dal(S) 
can boast of, Sinha enjoys the com¬ 


plete trust of the Prime Minister 
and can be safely expected to dab¬ 
ble in matters which don't directly 
concern hlv ministry. 


KAMAL MORARKA 


An a.ssociate of 
Chandra 
Shekhar's since 
1%7, Morarka is, 
perhaps, the 
Prime Minister's 
most trusted aide, 
though he lias pre¬ 
ferred to stay m 
the background 
over the last fortnight or so. But 

while the battle for the prime 

ministership was still on, the young 

Bombay industrialist was a regular 

at Shekhar's 3 South Avenue Lane 
.residence, holding meetings with 
other members of the coterie to 
chalk out strategy. TIis biggest 
strength is his ability to shoot his 
mouth off and tell his leader the 
truths no one else will. 


HARIVIOHAN DHAWAN 


The general im¬ 
pression that Dha¬ 
wan is a late en¬ 
trant to., the 
Shekhar camp is 
not really true. 
Even when he was 
only dabbling in 
Chandigarh poli¬ 
tics, the MP wasi a 
devoted follower of the new Prime 
Minister. As genera) secretary of 
the Janata Dal, he repeatedly chal¬ 
lenged the authority of V.P. Singh, 


even having healed exchangc.v with 
him during the course of a par¬ 
liamentary party meeting. In the 
run-up to the change of govern¬ 
ment, Dhawan was one of the prin¬ 
cipal strategists of the Shekhar 
camp. 


DIGVIJAY SINGH 


Despite being 
closely related to 
the Raja, Singh 
•has always been a ’ 

camp follower of 

Chandra 
Shekhar's. Begin¬ 
ning as a student 
leader at the 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
University, Digvijay, alias Dada, 
graduated to become a Rajya 
Sabha MP from Bihar. Though not 
in the same league as Yashwant 
Sinha and Kamal Morarka, Singh % 
manages to pull his weight. 


JAYANTMALHOUTRA 


Former treasurer ^ 
of the Janata Par- 
ty, Malhoutra - 
camped out at the . 
Ashoka Hotel aU 
through the Jana¬ 
ta Dal crisis, 
hanging on until , 
the Raja’s govern- .' 
ment fell. His pre¬ 
sence at South Avenue Lane went 
down ill with some members of ; 
Shekhar’s coterie, but Malhoutra. 
gamely hung around. Shekhar,. "V; 
apparently, owes him one because.;' ! 
he helped Jhim. in hi? battle wiifC l 
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against the new dispensation. 

While Chand Ham's name didn't 
occur in the list—he had already 
turned down the poilfolio offered to 
him—a seat was kept reserved for 
Dhankliar, who failed to put in an 
appearance. The Chaudhary's piincip- 
al side kick saw no reason why he 
should agree to become a minister of 
state when such people as Maneka 
Gandhi and Sanjay Singh were being 
given independent charges. 

While speculation raged about Jag- 
deep Dhankhar's absence, pandemo¬ 
nium broke out outside Ashoka Hall. 
Ten minutes before nine am, after all 
the VIPs had entered, the securitymen 
shut the gates, refusing to allow news¬ 
men in. The journalists who hadn't 


R,K. Hegde. But true-blue poterie 
members don’t regard him as one 
of their own. 


SUBRAMANIAM SWAMY 


■■M Like Malhoutra, 

he makes himself 
out to be a regu- 
lar. And his prop- 
Kfc* f| ^nsity to hang 

r Prime Minister, 

I thrusting himself 

j into every picture 

_I frame, has led to 

jokes about his being the Jagdeep 

^ Dhankhar of the Chandra Shekhar 
camp. But to be fair to Swamy, he 
did do a fair amout of leg-work for 
Shekhar, functioning as the Con- 
gress-Chundra Shekhar go- 
between. 

On the non-political front, C.V. 
.Gautam, private secretary to 
; ' iQhandra Shekhar for over 20 
. ,years, comes first. Virtually a 
^ of the family, Gautam has 
always been used for sensitive poli- 
■/, ticat assignments and is likely to 
play a key role. 

:V, " H,N. Sharma, additional private 
IC secretary, will get a stighily less, 
y'; ^ importaiit role in the new dispensi^ 
tiori, ^le Gopi Nbiticbanda^ an 
V,]. Old shldent leader and close associ- 
Shekhar’s tor teii' 

v r.; ;^fs^ may be appointed officer on 
; J- Jpcdial duty in the PMO. S.K. 
God, another Old friend^ who’d 
Shekhar’s, statement on 
industrid policy,for him, could 
&mtinue to function as econo-: 



CHAUTALA WITH SHEKHAR: he got 

been informed that they should come 
an hour in advance were incensed 
When the guards refused to relent, 
some of the mediamen tried to force 
their way inside. They were 
lathicharged and, in the stampede that 
followed, many were injured while 
some lost their valuables. 

Nor did the securitymen permit 
ministers to enter. Yashwant Sinha 
was stopped at the gates and realising 
what was going on, he refused to go in 
unless the press was allowed in too. 
After heated exchanges, Sinha man¬ 
aged to get the journos inside, but by 
that time, the oath-taking ceremony 
was already under way. 

Some of the mediamen began 
shouting ''Shame, shame" to protest 
their treatment at the hands of the 
security guards. V.C. Shukla, Sub- 
ramaniam Swamy and a few other 
ministers took the oath of office and 
secrecy amidst loud slogan-shouting. 
The guards finally succeeded in evict¬ 
ing the newsmen, who immediately 
afterwards demanded a judicial en¬ 
quiry into iiic iiv:ident. 

More than an hour elapsed before 
all the ministers had taken their oaths 
of office and secrecy. I'he tedium was 
partially relieved when Subramaniam 
Swainy decided to speak in Hindi, 
manfully struggling with the highly- 
Sanskritised language he was required 
to enunciate. And when one minister 
forgot to wear his spectacles before 
the event, fumbling with them before 
the microphone, while President 
Venkataraman waited patiently. 

Maneka Gandhi and Kamal Morar- 
ka were among the few who took the 
oath in English, which couldn't have 


the Tau to scale down his demands 

gone down too well with UP chief 
minister Mulayani Singh Yadav, sta¬ 
tioned on one of the first-row seats, 
fresh from his triumph in the Uttar 
Pradesh Assembly. 

The line-up of ministers contained 
only one name from the Lai camp: 
Green Brigade chief Jai Prakash, 
appointed a lowly deputy minister. All 
the prize jobs went to Shekhar's own 
people, though Lai’s lack of aggro 
seemed to suggest that he'd get his 
pound ol llesh in the next ministerial 
expansion. 

A s was expected, the Prime Minis¬ 
ter kept Mich key porthilios as 
defence, home, industry, information ! 
and broadciisting with him. But, to be 
fair, he had little choice in the matter, 
what with the paucity of talent and 
experience in his assorted followers. 
The only person who qualified for a 
major ministry was Yashwant Sinha, a 
former Indian Administrative Service 
(IAS) officer. And once he’d been 
taken care of, there was no one who 
could be allocated home or defence. 
Nevertheless, Shekhar did manage to 
dredge up 13 Cabinet ministers—ex- i 
eluding his deputy Devi Lai. who got | 
agricultuic and tourism—from among 
what many regarded as his rag-tag and 
bobtail outfit. None of them was a 
major player on the political scene, 
but unlike some of the state and 
deputy ministers, they weren't abso¬ 
lute nonentities either. For example: 

y>C. Shukla: After functioning as an 
important leader of the Congress for 
nearly 31) years (he was information 
and broadcasting minister during the 
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l•.mcll!:t•ncv) Sluikl.i lofi tlu* p.in> 
al<>n« with \' I* Sinuh i!i i‘>S7 Bui ihu 
Raji! Itulcd U) av<.onunodjlc him in his 
C’abincl .irul soon, Shukhi switclicd 
allcmiiini; to iiniiif dissiilcnt. 
Sfickhai I h; has now h^cn aw.udcd 
th*: cMliImiI altaijs rninislis, hul is. 
appaiciUK. imhapps wiili iIk* .illoia 
lion. 

Yashwant Sinha; lie louKI 
become a mmistcr ol ^l.llc m Ihc 
Raja's ( ahmel but chose to turn 
down the (‘Ker P.utlv iK‘<.ause o! Ins 
'iosallv to Ins Icadei. I handta 
Shekhar, and paitiv beiause he 
thoLighi It oltensive to he clubbed with 
the likes of M inek.i (iandhi The least 
he deseived v\as a Cabinet berth, said 
Smha. 1 le’s aehiesed that now. havmc 
been appointed the linanee minister. 
And with his pio\en adminisiiativc 
skill, he should be a sueeess at the |ob. 


Subramaniam Swamy: Remained 
on the hinges ol national polities, 
kcepmu himsell m the news with his 
campaigns against such people as 
R.K llegde Ovei the last two \ears. 
the Janata Part) leatkn ties eloped a 
relationship with Ka|i\ (iandhi, which 
became iisetul once tlie Janata Dal 
dissidents found themselves m a posi¬ 
tion to hum an alternative govern¬ 
ment. Ideallv. Swamy wouUi have 
liked to he eithei finance or e.xternal 
atl'aiis miriisiei. But. foi tearot aious- 
mg disaffection in the Ttinks most 
Shekhar loyalists regard Swamy as an 
upstatl--hc was yiven the lelativ-elv 
loW'pr(»file commeiee and Liw- minis- 
(tics. 

Raj Mangal Pandey: L:)espite Ins 
earlier closeness to V P. Singh (he'd 
followed the Raja out ol the ( on- 
gress), Pandey |oined the dissident 


camp after the Dal's policies on Mari- 
dal and the numdir had disillusioned 
him totally, lie speaiheaded the earn- 
paign against the Raja’s government, 
using his considerable mt)ral aulhoiity 
to wean pec^ple away frvnn VP. Pan¬ 
dey has had previous administrative 
expelicrice—he was a minister in the 
UP government -and could piove a 
competent human resource clevclopv 
meiil minister. 

Ashoke Sen: Aftci a spell oui m the 
cold. Ashoke Sen, that wily lawyer 
from West Bengal, makes a reappear¬ 
ance m the (Cabinet. Not as law 
ininistei this time; he will take over at 
the steel and mines miiiistiy. Ifis 
inclusion had been almost certain once 
he look the lead in peisuading the 
President to invite Shekhar to ioim 
the government 

Rao^ Birendra Singh: In keeping 


Who calls 
the shots? 


Chandra Shekhar or 
Rajiv Gandhi? 

I t political gossip in Delhi was 
anything to go by, the Congress 
was calling the shots as far as the 
formation of the Chandra Shekhar 
government was concerned. Rajiv 
Gandhi, the story went, had made 
it clear that he would not tolerate 
the inclusion of Mancka Gandhi, 
A.K. Sen and Sanjay Singh in the 
ministry, and Shekhar had little 
choice but to obey his dictates. 

The Congress president, howev¬ 
er. was quick to dispel such 
rumours. Talking to newsmen at 
Delhi airport, while the Prime 
Minister hovered nervously in the 
background, he miade it clear that 
he hadn't the slightest interest in 
the constitution of the council of 
ministers. As far as the Congress 
was concerned, it was Shekhar's 
baby. 

But the impact of the perform¬ 
ance was somewhat spoilt by a 
hashed ten-minute conversation 
the two leaders had at the airport, 
after whit^i the PM was seiin trying 
to persuade Rajiv to ride back with 
him« Gandhi refused, leading to 
mubh speculation about the nature 
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with his reputation as the Great De¬ 
fector. Ran Bireiuira Singh crossed 
over to the Chandra Shekhar camp, 
after tailing out with the Raja. A 
backward leader (Yadav) trom 
Haryana, he will be the new food and 
ciMl supplies minister and. no doubt, 
tunctiini as Shekhar's answer to the 
Shaiad Yailavs of the world, as tar as 
• aste polities go. 

Janeshwar Mishra: 1 unctioned as a 
ministei ol stale in the Muiai ji Desai, 
Charan Singh and V.P Singh govern¬ 
ments. But has now been elevate<l to 
Cabinet rank, assuming charge of the 
railways ministr\. 

Hukum Deo Nara>3n Yadav: De¬ 
spite his backward caste-based sup¬ 
port, Yadav did not side with the Raja 
on the Mandal Report. His loyalty has 
iu)w been rewarded with the grant of 
the ic.xtiles and lood processing minis- 

of the hurried confabulations. The 
general consensus seemed to be 
that they revolved around Cabinet 
formation. 

This time, at least, the gossip 
was unfounded, nie Congress, 
keen to distance itself from the 
Janata Da](S) government now 
that the vote of confidence was 
over, had no intentions of getting 
embroiled in the thankless job of 
allocating portfolios. And Rajiv 
told Shekhar quite categorically 
that he could appoint anyone he 
desired. 

But where did these rumours 
start? One version had it that the 
Janata Dal(S) itself put out such 
stories in the hope that if any dis¬ 
affection ri^ulted from the mints* 

Icy formation, the blame could be 
shifted to Gandhi and the Con- 
^gress. But Rajiv saw through the 
ploy, so nothing came of it. 

'According to some, however, 
the mmom originated with the 
/ Janata Dal (Bommai), which 
' wahaed to discredit the present 
/^government by insinuating that 
. Mjiv Gandhi was actually running 
/ the entire show by remote control, 
that was true, countered 
supporters^ then the task 
^ ihoiftiistry: formation wouldn*t 
fakren w'long. Tfie confusion 
lack of coordlngtmn bet» 
dinings the exeidae proved 
nad been issued by the 

9/Siep^ ’as .|he' most 




MANEKA GANDHI AND SANJAY SINGH: both found berths in the 
ministry, despite strong rumours to the contrary 

tries- I bill more siiznific.iiil. Iiowcwi. was 


tries ■ 

IVIanubhai Kotadia: Hu mmi^tei of 
stale lor wafer resoiitees iii the V P. 
Singli govei nnieiil. koladi.i has been 
elevated to ( abinel laiik, with the 
same |n>rtloho. 

Daulat Ram Saran: .\ foimer associ¬ 
ate ol (’haudhaiy C haian Singh s , 
Saian has |omed iht I'liion ('abinet 
ft>i the hist lime and will fimcli<»n as 
the 111 ban development mmisici 
Satya Prakash Malaviya: I ormcily 
in the Apt Singh camp, M.iIaviNa has 
now been given charge ol the pet¬ 
roleum ministrv. 

Kalyan Singh Kaivi: Best known for 
his support of the practice of sau, 
Kaivi, an MP from Rajasthan, will 
succeed Arif Mohammad Khan at the 
energy ministry. 

Shakil-ur-Rehman: He Inst crossed 
o\ci to the Shekhai camp, f'lily to 
seiuTVing hack to Botnmai But Imally 
plumped tor the toimer and was 
promptly appointed health ami faniilv 
planning minister. 

Despite strone lumours to the elleet 
that Maneka (i-e.idhi and Saniav Singh 
would he kept i>iit, in iletcienee to 
Congress(I) sentiment, both weie 
appointed ministers of slate with inde¬ 
pendent ehatge of the environment 
and communications mmistiies, le- 
spcctively. Harmohan Dhawan, de¬ 
voted camp-follower of Chaiulra 
Shekhar, got the same deal, with the 
civil aviation portfolio. Subodh Kant 
Sahay, minister of stale for homo and 
information and broadcasting, didn't 
get independent charge. But with the 
Prime Minister holding charge of 
these departments, he is bound to 
have a relatively free run. 


the appointment of Kamal Mtnarka as 
minister of state attached to the 
Prime Minister’s DItice (PMt.)) 
Mmarka. a long-time associate of 
C handra Shekhar's, was appaiently 
loath to accept a mmisteiial ptwt. hut 
lelenled at the last moment. His |oh. 
involving as it does close pioximitv tt> 
the Piiine \lmisler. is hound to be an 
mfhicntial one. most of his piedeces- 
sois rapidly developed into centres of 
extra-constitutional authoiily. While 
Moi.iika mav well stop slunt ol that, 
he will be one of the persons to watch. 

Ihe ehiel ministers who had sup- 
poited Shekhar's bid foi llie prime 
mimstciship were repaid with berths 
for theii ‘men' .laneshwar Mishra. 
Saiwar Hussain and Sanj.iy Smgh 
were inducted loi .MuKiyam Smgh 
Yailav’s benefit. (Aeeoidmg to Smgh, 

It was Yadav who got him iippi)inied 
to the Rajya Sabha, not the Raja.) 
Manubhai Kolatha, Shantilal Patel, 
J.iyantilal Shah and Hasav Raj Patel 
got m hecause of Ciujarat C M C hi- 
manhhai Patel, v'hile Bhagcy Gov- 
erdhaii was among Orissa chief minis¬ 
ter Biju Patnaik’s supporteis to join 
the ministry. 

In the end. it was C haiidhary Devi 
Lai who was the worst loser. The only 
Haryana heavyweight who got in was 
Jai Prakash, and he owes allegiance to 
Om Piakash C’liautala, rather than to 
the Tail. Both Ran jit Singh and C 'hand 
Ram were left out, while Jagdeop 
Dhankhar was fobbed off with a 
minister of state’s |H)st—which he 
refused. But the fact that a number of 
ministries—industry, home, mfoima- 
tion and broadcasting-lay vacant. 
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held out hope foi the C'hiJiidhary's 
camp. 

The week before the svsearing-in 
took place, action centred around I 
Chandra Shekhar’s Bhcmdsj farm- ! 
house. The Prime Minister would 
drive off every morning, accompanied 
by such close associates as Yashw'ant 
Sinha and llarmohan Dhawan, lo 
draw' up a comprehensive list of 
prospective ministers Such significant 
leaders as Devi Lai. ()m Ptakash 
Chaiitula, Mula>iim Singh Yadav and 
Chimanhhai Paid wonki he called for 
consultations. But to little a\ail; de¬ 
spite the best efforts ol the PM. a 
compromise seemed ncar-impossiblc 
to airive at. 

While Shekhar procrastinated, the 


Behind the 
delay 


Why it took Shekhar 
all of 11 days to 
decide on his team 


T he Janata Dal(S) had its excuse 
ready. The Prime Minister 
couldn't announce the ministry un¬ 
til Mulayam Singh Yadav had won 
his vote of confidence> for until 
then, all MPsfrom Uttar Pradesh 
would be preoccupied. 

But, unfortunately for Chandra 
Shekhar, nobody was buying that. 
It was patently obvious that the 
initial delay, at least, had been 
caused by the Dal(S)'s disinclina* 

I tion to allocate portfolios before 
the Jlouse convened on 16 Novem¬ 
ber. Shekhar hoped that more MPs 
would ditch Bommai and Co. and 
cross over to him. He would, thus, 
have far more to choose from when 
it came to deciding who got what. 
And, with luck, his ministry 
wouldn't look quite so lopsided or 
light-weight. 

With this plan in mind. Shekhar 
even approached such leaders 
Farooq Abdullah (National Con¬ 
ference), Prakash Singh ^ Badal 
(Akalt Dal) and Syed Shahabud- 
din. But none of them evinced the 
slightest interest, and the Prime 
Minister bad to give ijp'^on that 
one, 

. At this point, Devi Lai entered 


press went quite wild trying to guess 
the real cause of the delay. And the 
Prime Minister didn't improve matters 
by making statements like, “W'c can't 
have the sweaiing-in on Saturday. It is 
amavasyuf' 

For tile record, Shekhar maintained 
that the delay was because tif the con¬ 
fidence vote on Mulayam .Singh 
Yadav's govcrnnient. Until that mal¬ 
lei was decided, said the Prime Minis¬ 
ter, he could not announce his minis¬ 
try. There was some truth to this. Such 
ministerial aspirants as Jancshwai 
Mishra, S.P. Malaviya and Sanjay 
Singh were camping in Lucknow lo 
ensure the victory of the UP chief 
minister, and the list wouldn't be com¬ 
plete without them. 


But that wasn't the complete story. 
For, what had tied Shekhar’s hands 
were the demands of his party leaders. 
Every one of them knew ju.st what he 
wanted and was not willing to settle 
for less. Devi Lai insisted that indus¬ 
try, commerce and petroleum go to his 
camp-followers. Raj Mangal Pandey 
desired either industry or commerce; 
while Subranianiam Swamy had set his 
heart on finance. V.C. Shukla deman¬ 
ded energy, Janeshwar Mishra asked 
for petroleum and only steel and 
mines could satisfy Rao Birendra 
Singh. To complicate matters further, 
both Sanjay Singh and Jagdeep 
Dhankhar wanted civil aviation, 
though the latter was willing to sc itle 
for the high-profile information and 
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broadcasting ministry. 

While there wasn’t any truth to the 
rumour that Maneka, San jay Singh. 
\'.C. Shukla and Ashoke Sen would 
be kept out by the Congress, the 
opposition to Subodh Kant Sahay was 
only too real. Associates of Shekhar 
argued that Sahay should be kept out 
because he’d deserted his leader for 
the Raja less than a year ago. But the 
Prime Minister, with few experienced 
hands on deck, ignored all such talk 
and appointed Sahay nonetheless, 
while former IPS officer Lalit Vijay 
Singh was made minister of state for 
defence in view of his administrative 
background. 

Despite the initial dilly-dallying, in 
the end it was Shekhar who had the 


the fray to complicate matters 
further. The Tau insisted that sortie 
of the key portfolios, such as fi¬ 
nance» commerce, industry* and 
petroleum, go to his men and at 
least 50 per cent of the ministries 
be placed under his followers. 
Shekhar, with .some help from Om 
Prakash Chautala, was able to 
convince him not to persist with 
this demand. 

But not before precious days 
had been lost. 

The membership of the Janata 
Dal(S) posed its own problems, 
Most of the party’s MPs were from 
the Hindi belt, with little or no 
administrative experience. The 
one person who did qualify for a 
major berth was Yashwant Sinha. 
But if he got finance, who would 
get home, and vice versa? 

While such conundrums were 


being worked out, Shekhar also 
-had to deal with the issue of 
Muslim representation in the 
ministry. Or all the nine Muslim 
Dal MPs, none agreed to cross 
c^cf at first. Finally, Sbakil-ur- 
iKehman and Sarwar Hussain 
j^ned the jPal(S) and weie re- 
Warded ^ith mint^ries. 

representation 
< wasn’^t easy either. 

^ #c Babul fteddy, B.V. 

ijh, JH.D, Deve Gtowda, and 
were being bandiedMsbout, 
fv .tjdt the only sure*shot e'ntrant was 
ftbe Janata Party maveriek Dr Sub- 
^ Swamy.. 

C's %tbe end/it took Shekliar all of 
hi^ And 

v.c; 





last word on ministry allocation. And 
despite the obvious unhappiness of 
some of those who didn't get the port¬ 
folios of their choice, there was no 
large-scale revolt in the ranks. 

T he suspense lasted till late into the 
night of 20 November. Until 8 pm, 
the ministerial aspirants w'erc franti¬ 
cally ringing up one another for news, 
in the absence of any intimation from 
the PMO. It was only around 9 pm 
that C. V . G a u t a m , h a n tl r a 

Shekhar's private secretary, started 
calling up (hose on the list. By mid¬ 
night, special passes for the swearing- 
in ceremony for the minislcrs-to-be 
and their guests were readied and 
issued by Rashtrapali Bhavan. The 


As Devi Lai's principal liaison man, 
Dhankhar will continue to be the 
Chaudhary’s conduit to both the press 
and the Congre.ss. While Dhankhar's 
affinity for journalists—especially 
photographers—is well known, he 
also has long-standing connections 
with the Congress, his family having 
been supporters of the party for de¬ 
cades. Even though the ubiquitous 
MP hasn’t found fi^ to accept a berth 
in the ministry (what was offered to 
him wasn't good enough), he will 
function as Devi Lai’s eyes and ears in 
the government. He may not be a part 
of Chandra Shekhar's team, but he 
remains the man to watch. 

But alter Ram was out, another 
Devi Lai follower had to be accommo- 



DEVILAL: will he get his pound of flesh In the next expansion? 


only minister to get prior information 
was V.C. Shukla, and that becau.so he 
was to be appointed external affairs 
minister and had to accompany the 
Prime Minister to Male for the 
SAARC summit. 

While most of the prospective mem¬ 
bers of the ceMii:il were celebrating, 
an entirely different drama was being 
staged at the Prime Minister’s house. 
The industry ministry was to go to one 
of Devi Lai’s men, and the Tau had 
recommended Chand Ram’s name. 
Om Prakash Chautala, however, 
opposed this move and the proposal 
was hastily junked. A compromise 
was worked out, according to which 
Chand Ram would gel another— 
though less important—portfolio 
Ram turned down the offer. Another 
Tau loyalist, Jagdeep Dhankhar, play¬ 
ed hookey at the swearing-in, though 
his equation with Lai means he will 
remain an important member of the 
new team, if only by extension. 


dated. Chautala suggested the name 
of Jai Prakash, Giccn Brigade chief 
and one of his loyalists. Around mid¬ 
night, Jai Prakash was summoned 
from (Chandigarh so that he could he 
in Delhi during the oath-taking cere¬ 
mony, scheduled for the morning of 21 
November, the Prime Minister having 
to fly off to Maldives that very day. 

In fact, Shekhar drove straight to 
the airport from Rashtrapati Bhavan, 
The newly-appointed ministers were 
hustled out of Ashoka Hall in record 
time so that they could see off the PM 
on his first official tour abroad. 
Shekhar himself was in a foul mood, 
refusing to talk to newsmen becau.se of 
their slogan-shouting earlier in the 
day. 

It wasn’t the best of beginnings. 
But, no doubt, the Prime Minister 
comforted himself with the thought 
that from now on things could only 
improve. • 

Ra^ Shukk/Naw DaUa 
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Mulayam survives 


But how long will the Congress(I) let the Uttar Pradesh 

chief minister rule? 


F irst it was Ciujarat. I hen 
came the question of prop- 
ping up the Chandra 
Shekhar regime. On 19 
November, Rajiv (iandhi 
pulled yet another Jana'a Dal (S) gov 
ernment out of the oxygen tent. 
Mulayam Singh’s 11-month-old set-up 
in Uttar fradesh, which was gasping 
for breath lollowing the UP chief 
mi (lister s defection to 
the (.'handra Shekhar 
camp and the rebellion 
within the Janata Dal 
Legislature Party. On 
that day, Mulayam 
Singh won the eonti- 
dt nee motion moved by 
him with a comlortable 
margin of 22-1 to 146, 
thanks to the support 
extended to his regime 
by the 93 rongress(l) 

VILAs (Dharam Pal 
Singh, the party legisla¬ 
tor from Bahraich, de¬ 
fied the whip and voted 
against the confidence 
motion). The dissident 
Dal faction led by the 
former Union industry 
minister Ajit Singh 
could muster the sup¬ 
port of only 80 legisla¬ 
tors, while the commun¬ 
ists abstained from 
voting. 

The one-day special 
session of the Uttar 
Pradesh Assembly wit¬ 
nessed unruly scenes on 
19 November. Twice, 
the Speaker had to in¬ 
tervene to keep rival 
legislators of the Janata 
[ Dal from clashing. 

While the leader of the 
Opposition in the 
House, veteran Con- 
gress{I) politician N.D. ——— 


that the C\)ngress(l) would 
closely monitor the pertormance of 
the Dal(S) government, chief minister 
Mulavam Singh Yadav lutncd the ses¬ 
sion into a round of V.P. Singh- 
bashing. The UP chief minister 
blamed the former Prime Minister for 
making a deal with the Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP) to unsettle his gov¬ 
ernment. Mulayam even accused the 



Raja of pandeiing to communal senti¬ 
ments. Uiidouhtedly a transformed 
Mulayam Singh, vei> different from 
the da vs when he was all praises for 
V.P. Singh. 

Mulayam first got into nri>blems 
with the Janata Dal high command 
soon after the Decembei 1990 Assem¬ 
bly polls in which the party won 210 
scats out oi the 42*^ m 
the Uttar Piadesh 
House and staked its 
claim to form the gov¬ 
ernment But the choice 
of the Janata Dal l.egisi- 
aturc Party (JDI.P) 
leader proved li) be a 
contentious issue. While 
most obseiveis m UP 
felt that Mulayam Singh 
should have been the 
unanimous choice, 
senior Dal leaders like 
Anf Mohammad Khan 
a n d A i u n Nehru 
thought otherwise. At 
one point. An! Moham¬ 
mad Khan e v e n 
threatened to contest 
the elections himself if 
no or,e dared to oppose 
Mulayam Singh Yadav. 
Nothing of the sort hap¬ 
pened as the croup sue- 
ce.ssfully persuaded A jit 
Singh, who has a size¬ 
able loIUming m west¬ 
ern Uttar Pradesh, to 
have a go at the chief 
ministership of the 
conniry's most impor¬ 
tant stale. What was 
V.P. Singh's role during 
this crisis? Apparently, 
the Raja wanted to re¬ 
main neutral and thus, 
asked half of his suppor¬ 
ters in the Uttar Pradesh 
Assembly to vote in 
favour of Ajit Singh and 


Tiwari utilised the occa- Mulayam Singh Yadav may have won the confidence of the sup^wrt 

House, but it’s going to be difficult for him to stick to power 


heavily on the Mulayam 
regime and warned 


The leadership tussle 
as a closely 
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fought affair. But Mulayam Singh 
pipped Ajit Singh to the post and 
became the chief minister. And, Ajit 
Singh was promptly made Union in¬ 
dustry minister to keep him away from 
UP politics and Mulayam Singh. 

Mulayam started off well and his 
stand on secularism was appreciated 
even by his critics. But then, his desire 
to consolidate his position in the slate 
landed him in trouble. Mulayams 
advisers reasonetJ that the Mandal 
report had already made the chief 
minister's position unassailable among 
the backwards of the stale. And if he 
could win over the minoiities of the 
state, no one in fiitiiie could defeat 
him at the hustings. The chief minister 
agreed and thus began Mulayam's 
efforts to woo the Muslims. In the 
name of seeularism, of course. 


Such a policy of pandering to the 
minority sentiment brought the Uttar 
Pradesh chief minister in confronta¬ 
tion with V.P. Singh. Realising 
perhaps that Mulayam .Singh Yadav 
was emerging as the new^ saviour of 
the Muslims, the former Prime Minis¬ 
ter too went on the offensive: he went 
ahead and ciniuninced a humber of 
measures to appease the Muslims and 
began cultivating the Shahi Imam of 
the Jama Masjid to counter the UP 
CM’s growing influence among the 
minorities. 


I t was around this time that 
Mulayam Singh switched loyalties 
and settled for Sandra Siiekhar. He 
even called Shekhar “a saint", much 


to the displeasure of V.P. Singh. 
Mulayam also did everything possible 
to make things difficult for Singh in 
Delhi. Since his government was in no 
way dependent on the BJP for surviv¬ 
al, he went ahead and started provok¬ 
ing the party: at every public meeting, 
the UP chief minister abused BJP 
leaders and even arrested some of 
them. MulayaiiTs aim was to force the 
BJP to withdraw support to the 
National Front government at the 
Centre. And as it turned out later, 
things worked out wonderfully well 
for Mulayam Singh Yadav. The V.P. 
Singh regime collapsed and the Janata 
Dal split down the middle. 

Not th.'it V.P. Singh was unaware of 
the activities of the Uttar Pradesh 
chief minister. But he just couldn't 
afford to annoy Mulayam Singh 


Yadav. Thus, even after the fall of the 
government V.P. Singh tried hard to 
keep the UP chief minister in good 
humour and ignored demands from 
several senior Dal leaders to expel him 
from the party. For Mulayam now was 
the key figure in Janata Dal politics. 
With as many as 14 MPs under his 
control, Mulayam Singh Yadav’s sup¬ 
port was crucial for both V.P. Singh 
and Chandra Shekhar. And, it was 
largely because of Mulayam's backing 
that Chandra Shekhar could effect a 
formal split in the Janata Dal and 
become the Prime Minister. 

But Mulayam Singh’s support to 
Chandra Shekhar was not uncon- 
ditiunal. He asked the Prime Minister 
to persuade the Congress([) to back 
his government in Uttar Pradesh. 


knowing full well that Ajit Singh's 
followers in the state were capable of 
toppling him. But even at that point of 
time, V.P. .Singh hesitated to expel 
Mulayam from the party, largely, be¬ 
cause of pressures from prominent 
Muslim leaders. But the Raja finally 
took the extreme step when Arif 
Mohammad Khan threatened to res¬ 
ign from the parly if Mulayam was not 
thrown out. 

Mulayam too struck back: he 
promptly formed the Janata Dal (S) in 
the stale and expelled 37 MLAs from 
the party. He even got the Speaker to 
declare them '‘unattached". 

B ui the party on which Mulayam 
banked for survival, kept him 
guessing till the last moment. The 
Congress! 1) in Uttar Pnidcsh virtually 
revolted against the idea of supporting 
the Janata Dal (S) regime in the stale. 
A delegation of Congress MLAs from 
UP even met parly president Rajiv 
Gandhi and explained to him the 
disastrous consequences ol the move. 
But Rajiv had his compulsions as well. 
A high-powered C'ongrcss(I) team, 
including leaelersGluilam Nabi A/ad 
and Silaram Kesri, was sent to Luck¬ 
now to persuade parly Ml.As to back 
Mulayam. But A/ad and Kesri had a 
tough time and at one point Halram 
Singh Yadav even threatened that his 
group of 50 MLAs would abstain Irom 
voting on the day Mulayam moves the 
confidence motion in the Assembly. 

A visibly worried Congress high 
command held hectic parleys even as 
the hour of icckoning for Mulayam 
drew nearer. Finally, the issue was 
thrashed out at a meeting held at the 
residence of P.V, Narasimha Rao, 
where prominent heavyweights from 
UP like N.'D. Tiwari, Rajciidra 
Kumari Bajpai and others were pre¬ 
sent. It was decided that under the 
prevailing political climate in the 
country, it would only serve the Con¬ 
gress interests to keep the Mulayam 
regime alive in Uttar Pradesh. But the 
support, clarified the Congress high 
command, would be conditional. The 
party would perform the role of an 
Opposition, and continue to criticise 
the government on issues. Moreover, 
the Congress would also demand judi¬ 
cial enquiries into the communal 
clashes in Ayodhya and Bijnor. 

A strange arrangement to say the 
least. And, a temporary one too. With 
leaders like N.D. Tiwari waiting in the 
wings, Mulayam will not find the 
going easy. • 

RaJhfShtOflB/NewD^mHl Lucknow 



Mulayam Singh Yadav utilised the special session of the 
Assembly to hit out against his one-time mentor, V.P. Singh. He 
obviously wanted to justify his loyalty to Chandra Shekhar 
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Biased ruling? 

Speaker Rabi Ray is criticised for his role during the Janata Dal split 

A s far as the media—official Said Jaipal Reddy: “The rebels only liing depends upon who has the f 
and otherwise—were con- informed the Speaker about the split lest system of communications at 
cerned, the Janata Dal on the 6lh. But the expulsions were disposal, then the person who hai 
officially split on 5 carried out on the 5lh. It was not for Mercedes car and a I*AX machine > 
November, with the dissi- the Speaker to argue with the party never be on the wrong side of 


A s far as the media—official 
and otherwise—were con¬ 
cerned, the Janata Dal 
officially split on 5 
November, with the dissi¬ 
dents holding their parallel meet on 
the lawns of Devi Lai’s Willingdon 
Crescent residence. Only the Lok 
Sabha Speaker, Rabi Ray, seemed to 
believe otherwise. For, that very night 
Ray sent a notice to .30 MPs, belong¬ 
ing to the newly-formed Janata 
Dal(S), declaring them “unattached” 
on the grounds that they had been 
expelled by the president of the parent 
party, S.R. Bommai. 

With this notice, Ray had effective¬ 
ly reduced the strength of the dissident 
group below 47, the magic number 
required for a legitimate split, accord¬ 
ing to the piovi' 

Mons ol the rcnlh 
Schedule, popularly 
known as the Anli- 
! Defection Act. 


riie controveisy 
soon snowballed. 

The Janata Dal de¬ 
fended Ray’s ac¬ 
tion. w hile the rebel 
camp maintained 
that he had sold out 
to the government. 
Both sides had their 
arguments ready, 
rile Bommai fac¬ 
tion insisted that 
the rebels had neg¬ 
lected to inform the 
Speaker of the split, 
and so Ray w as well 
within his rights to 
accept the expul¬ 
sion at face value. 
But Chandra 
Shekhar's followers 
maintained that 
Ray had merely got 
involved in political 
gimmickry on be¬ 
half of the Raja, for 
he could hardly be 
unaware that the 
split preceeded the 
expulsion 
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Said Jaipal Reddy: “The rebels only 
informed the Speaker about the split 
on the 6lh. But the expulsions were 
carried out on the 5lh. It was not for 
the Speaker to argue with the party 
leader's decision.” The former par¬ 
liamentary affairs minister, P. IJpen- 
dra, defended the expulsion of only 30 
members on the grounds that nobody 
knew at that point who had joined the 
splinter group’s meeting. “Wc expel¬ 
led those who had been leading anti- 
I party activities for some months now. 
riie rest were given the benefit of the 
doubt.” 

Members of the Janata Dal(S) had 
their answers ready. Saul Kamal 
Morarka: “Is this a 100 metres race 
that the person who gets into the 
Speaker’s office first wins? If every- 



The entire episode left the Speaker’s office 
besmirched, with Rabi Ray’s impartiality being 
questioned by political leaders, the media and 
ordinary citizens 


diing depends upon who has the fas¬ 
test system of communications at his 
disposal, then the person who has a 
Mercedes car and a I* AX machine will 
never be on the wrong side of the 
law.” 

And even if the party authorities 
wished to expel certain members as a 
disciplinary measure, they were bound 
to follow certain procedures according 
to the Dal con.stitution. “The mem¬ 
bers.” said Morarka. ‘should have 
been served with a show-cause notice, 
their case referred to the parly disci¬ 
plinary committee so that they could 
respond to the allegations levelled 
against them. If even alter that they 
had been found guilty, they could be 
expelled. But what Bommai did was 
- -- completely arbit¬ 

rary and unicason- 
able 

ITie former 
secretary-general of 
the Lok Sabha, 
S u b h a s li C . 
K a s h y .1 p, went 
fiirllier ‘'rhe split, 
i without a doubt, 
came first. So how 
could Mr Bommai 
expel some people 
who didn’t belong 
to his party in the 
j liist place. I hat’s 
like Rajiv Gandhi 
expelling certain 
members of the 
Bharatiya Janata 
Pailv.” 


T he Indian ('on- 
stitution does 
not confer Ray the 
^ right to cither rec- 
Cognise a split in a 
T political parly or 
seven declare a 
< group of MPs ”un- 
attached”. The 
Tenth Schedule, 
which applies to all 
such situations, has 
it that the presiding 
officer of the Lok 







CONTROVERSY 



Chandra Shekhar with his camp followers: upset with the Speaker’s ruling 


Sabha only comes into the picture 
when a petition is presented to him by 
a party asking for the disqualification 
of a member or more on the grounds 
that he has disobeyed the party w'hip. 

'['he Speaker is then obliged to en- 
quiie into the matter and aseerlain 
why the member has disobeyed the 
party directive. If the member claims 
that the parent party has split and he 
now owes allegiance to the new group, 
the Speaker has to conduct investiga¬ 
tions and find out the actual strength 
of the group. If It comprises one-third 
of the membership ot the original par¬ 
ly, he recognises the group as a sepa¬ 
rate party. If not, the members against 
whom the complaint has been made 
risk disqualification under the Anti- 
Detection Act. 

Says Subhash Kashyap: “Hxpulsion 
does not concern the Speaker. It is 
purely a party affair and is not men¬ 
tioned in the Constitution." 

Constitutional expert Dr L.M. Sing- 
hvi concedes that going by the Tenth 
Schedule alone the Speaker docs not 
have any locus standi in recognising a 
split unless a petition is made to him. 
“According to certain subordinate leg¬ 
islation, however," he says, “he has to 
be informed of a split in a political 
party. But even in that event there is a 
30-day time limit, within which the 
news must be intimated to the 
Speaker." 

The upshot being that the Janata 
Dal(S) was perfectly within its rights 
to wait until the day after to inform 
the presiding officer of the Lok Sabha 
about the formation of the new party. 


The (Constitution or the rules ot the 
Lok Sabha do not provide lor any such 
thing as an "unattached" member. 
The term is only used to distinguish 
‘Uicli MPs who ha\e been elected on 
the ticket ot a certain political party- 
and aie therefore distinct Irom Inde¬ 
pendents—and now, for some reason 



The Janata Dal officially 
split when the 
dissidents boycotted 
the Dal parliamentary 
party meet convened 
by V.P. Singh and 
instead chose to hold 
their own at Devi LaPs 
resicfence on 5 
November 


have left the party and have to be 
seated in a separate block. Thus, when 
V.P. Singh, Arun Nehru and Arif 
Mohammad Khan were expelled by 
the Congress, they were declared "un¬ 
attached" and seated elsewhere. 

"But this is done only for the sake of 
convenience,'’ says Kashyap, "and has 
no significance as far as the Anti- 
Defection Act IS concerned. There is a I 
big dilfcrence between doing some¬ 
thing U) facilitate the working of the 
House and mischievously declaring a 
large gioup unattached' so that they 
can't split the party." 

Former Speaker Balram Jhakar, 
who has also declared a fair number of 
people unattached, agrees that Ray's 
action was a trifle suspect. “This was 
done," he said, “only to hang a Damo¬ 
cles’ sword over the rest. I would have 
conducleii thorough enquiries before 
taking action of any sort. The notice of 
the Speaker only resulted m a w'ar of 
nerves." 

Rav salvaged his leputation some¬ 
what, by agreeing to review his deci¬ 
sion and then giving the dissidents a 
peiiod of three weeks to icpiy to the 
show-cause notice vi\ a-iis tlieir dis¬ 
obeying of the paity whip. But by 
then, everyone was seeing political 
motivations in his every action. Initial¬ 
ly Ray's critics argued he has given the 
rebels a one-week notice period hop¬ 
ing to disqualify them on the I7th, 
before the special session of Parlia¬ 
ment took place on the original date of 
20 November. I'he Janata Dal(S), 
however, saw through this plan, and 
preponed the session to 16 November. 
Ray, therefore, decided to play mag¬ 
nanimous, because the disqualifica¬ 
tion would have no impact after the 
motion of confidence in the minority 
Shekhar government had been passed. 

Legalities aside, the entire episode 
left the Speaker's office besmirched, 
with his impaitiality being questioned 
by political leaders, the media and 
ordinary citizens. Says Dr L.M. Sing- 
hvi: “What is at stake in the present 
controversy is the neutrality of the 
Lok Sabha secretariat, and indeed 
even the neutrality of the august office 
of the Speaker. It is necessary that the 
Speaker’s neutrality is beyond re¬ 
proach, and that this controversy is 
resolved within the precincts of the 
Parliament rather than in court-room 
battles." 

But whatever the venue, the resolu¬ 
tion will take time. And, perhaps, in¬ 
volve suitable modification of the 
Tenth Schedule of the Constitution. • 

Seema Goawaml/New O 0 M 
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MAN! SHANKAR AlYAR 

Boys will be boys 

lt*F not Prafulla Mahanta's fault that Assam is in such a turmoil—or is it? 


Perplexed rc«'iders 
of my column Iasi 
week have en¬ 
quired how It IS 
that I forgot to bid 
my tearful 
farewell to our er- 
rtwhile minister 
for law (and 
steel)—for if the 
law is an ass, sure¬ 
ly the steel must be true—Shri Dinesh 
Goswami, the sole Representative of 
the Asom Gana Parishad (ACjP) in 
what used to be called the National 
bront government (till it proved itself 
to be a purely Notional Front). 

The fact is that I didn’t forget. But 
would a mere paragrafih do justice to 
one who was minister too of justice? 
Would not an entire column be re¬ 
quired to pay true homage to a party 
which was given the steel portfolio 
presumably because of its long experi¬ 
ence in consigning Assam--and, in¬ 
deed, the country -to the blast fur¬ 
nace? 

And so this column turns its atten¬ 
tion once again to the north-eastern 
reaches of the country, w'here the 
once-lovely state of Assam lumbers to 
the end of live years of the tender 
ministrations of Dinesh Cioswami’s 
betters and superiors, chief minister 
Prafulla Kumar Mahanta and the most 
enterprising band of ministers he has 
gathered about him (—and, with that, 
you may take your leave, Goswamiji, 
thank you very much, we won’t be 
needing you any more. Jai at A horn, 
as we say!). 

T he AGP council of ministers is 
certainly the most colourful the 
country has ever seen. Perched at its 
apex are a chief minister and a home 
minister who hate each other with a 
venom they usually reserve for non¬ 
upper caste, non-Hindu, non-tribal, 
non-Assamese speaking settlers in the 
Brahmaputra Valley, i.e. themselves 
and their immediate kith and kin. The 
chief minister has told The Ulustrated 
Weekly of India (11/2/90): “1 am not 
happy with Brighu Phukan’s function¬ 
ing as home minister. He has not been 


able to do justice to the department.’* 
While the home minister, in the same 
issue ol the same magazine, bluntly 
says; ‘Mahanta is not sincere about 
implementing the Accord on the basis 
of which wc were elected to power." 

riiis quarrelsome Odd Couple— 
hitched together till the electorate (or 
the Rashtrapaliji—whichever is ear¬ 
lier) shall bundle them out together— 
has presided over a Cabinet in which a 
lady minister has been molested (at a 
C.'abinel meeting, no less— and by a 
Cabinet colleague at that!); where a 



Says Prafulla Mahanta: “I am not 
happy with Brighu Philikan’s 
functioning as home minister. He has 
not been able to do justice to the 
department” 


minisler vomited on the conference 
table with a meeting in progress (not 
in disgust at the Mahanta-Phukan 
quarrel, but entirely because of a 
touch too much of the liquid which the 
poet Keats described as the “blushful 
Hippocrene’’); where yet another 
minister has physically a.ssaulted an 
Opposition MLA on the floor of the 
House; where still another minister 
has belaboured a foreign tourist who 
had the gall to occupy a room— 
reserved in the name of the tourist—in 
the Manas Sanctuary, to which the 


minister had taken a passing fancy: 
where the home minister (no less!) 
had an Indian Airlines passenger 
beaten to a pulp m the aircraft itself 
because the passenger had the temer¬ 
ity to not surrender his duly allotted 
seal to a minion of the man who, by 
the people’s will. leprescnts the awe- 
tul .Majesty ot the Lav in Assam: and 
where the list of iinancial scandals 
extends Irom the Idling of trees for 
railway sleepers (accused: minister of 
forests, w'ho also happens to be the 
chief minister!) by way of the potato 



Says Brighu Phukan. “Mahanta is 
not sincere about implementing the 
Accord on the basis of which we were 
elected” 


seeds scandal and the Maihala Tea 
Fstate scandal and the zoo meat supp¬ 
ly scandal and the Statfed rice supply 
scandal etc., etc., etc., to the coopera¬ 
tive scandal inviting strictures from 
the Guwahati High Court (accused: 
minister of cooperation, who also 
happens to be—surprise! surprise!— 
the chief minister!). No wonder the 
greatest living writer ol the Assamese 
language, Homen Borgohain, has this 
to say about the AGP * boy.s" in reply 
to a questionnaire given him (and 
others) by Assam’s shiny new Elnglish- 
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language newspaper, The North East 
Times: 

“They (the AGP) have introduced 
a different political culture, if you 
can call it a culture, which is totally 
devoid of refinement and respect 
for mr)ral values...! do not mean to 
say that all politicians before them 
were saints and only the AGP 
politicians are a bunch of rogues. 
But they frighten me by their arro¬ 
gance, intolerance, bad manners 
and disrespect for our age-old 
values." 

And yet it was not so long ago that 
much of our national press (by which I 
mean, of course, the provincial press 
of the smallest l/nion Territory of our 
land—the blessed capital city of De¬ 
lhi) went bananas over the brave 
“boys" of the All-Assam Students 
Union (AASU) and the Asom Gana 
Sangram Parishad (AGSP), whose 
greatest virtue was that they tickled 
the palate of our intelligentsia by 
pitting themselves against Indira Gan¬ 
dhi long after the tired old men of the 
Janata Party had slaughtered each 
other to a collective genocide in the 
battlefield of democracy. 

Significantly, the rise of the Assam 
agitation in the summer of 1979 coin¬ 
cided with the disintegration of the 
first Janata experiment. With deli¬ 
cious irony (for “history," as I keep 
citing T.S. Eliot, has indeed “many 
cunning passages"), the collapse of the 
AGP is being hastened by the disin¬ 
tegration of the second Janata experi¬ 
ment. From hotch-potch to hotch¬ 
potch, it has taken 11 long blood¬ 
stained years for the vicious narrow¬ 
mindedness and violence-riddled 
chauvinism of the AGP to work itself 
out to this denouement. 

And if you consider that too harsh a 
judgment on the “boys”, please reflect 
for a moment on what home minister 
Phukan has to say in justification of 
his failure to take stern action against 
ULFA: “After all, these ULFA boys : 
are from amongst us”! {Illustrated ! 
Weekly, 11/2/90). Who is the shikari, 
then—and who the prey? 

T he story goes back to 1826, the 
year the Hast India Company 
seized much of present-day Assam 
and its surrounding hill tracts from the 
Burmese under the Treaty of Yanda- 
boo. It was a thinly-populated, in¬ 
deed, a virtually unpopulated valley, 
richer far in natural resources than its 
carefree indigenous people cared—or, 
perhaps, even wished—to know. 
Came tea. Came oil. Came the laying 


of railway lines. Each new industry 
needed labour. And the labour was 
brought in from elsewhere. The boom 
in the economy led to a boom in 
population. And the population had 
to be fed. For w'hich practitioners in 
paddy cultivation were needed. In 
they came from Mymensingh and vir¬ 
tually every other district of what 
today is Bangladesh but was then very 
much India. For close on 150 years, 
the economic development of Assam 
has been fuelled by labour and enter¬ 
prise imported from outside the state. 
But over that same period of a century 
and a half, Assam has been home to 
generation upon generation of so- 
called “outsiders” who have known no¬ 
home, no land, no hearth other than 
the gentle soil of Assam itself. Some 
have inded grown rich. Most 



In the only continuous sheaf of ten 
pages where India Today has never 
mixed a metaphor, Arun Shourie 
gave a blow-by-blow account of the 
telexes before the Nellie massacre. 
India Today failed to mention that 
Shourie had played Socrates to the 
murderous thugs of the AASU/AGSP 


have remained desperately poor. The 
wretchedness of poverty is the com¬ 
mon inheritance of all of Assam’s 
people, whatever the provenance of 
their forefathers. The richness of the 
land is equally the inheritance of all of 
Assam’s people, whatever the prove¬ 
nance of their forefathers. The central 
issue in Assam is: should the state be 
the priviledged preserve of the Ahoms 
alone—or does it belong to all the 
legitimate citizens of India who live* 


there, whatever the language they 
speak, whatever the religion they fol¬ 
low, whatever the rites and rituals 
they own? Or, as India Today (15/ 
4/H3) put it, with that delightful pen¬ 
chant for mixing metaphors which is 
the hallmark of the magazine’s per¬ 
sonal revenge on the mother-tongue 
of our former colonial masters: 
“(The task is to) darn the torn 
socio-cultural fabric of the polyglot 
state.” 

The AASU/AGSP agitation (which 
fathered the AGP as a political party) 
deliberately confused the “outsider" 
with the “foreigner”. Fantastic figures 
were bruited about—five million, at 
one stage; six million, at another; even 
seven million, in its more fanciful 
flights—of the number of “foreigners” 
to be found illegitimately lurking in 
the valley. Former chief election com¬ 
missioner R.K. Trivedi hit the nail on 
the head when he told India Today 
(15/3/83); “ The agitators do not mere¬ 
ly want an enumeration of the fore¬ 
igners—they want a redefinition of the 
term ‘citizen’." 

It was through delibeiately fostered 
confusion between “outsiders" and 
“foreigners” that the AASU/AGSP 
agitators gave the entirely justified 
concern over the preservation of the 
Assamese language an ugly, bull- 
headed, violent visage. For six years— 
from 1979 till the Assam Accord of 15 
August, 1985—Assam was held to 
ransom. In the gui.se of ridding Assam 
of “foreigners”, hatred was stoked 
against every ethnic, linguistic and 
religious minority in the state. The 
Bodos banded themselves and other 
anti-AASU tribal groups into the 
Plains Tribals Council of Assam 
(PTCA). The Bengalis of the Barak 
valley were virtually compelled to 
declare UDI. The Marwaris simply 
paid up. The Muslims huddled in fear 
of their lives. (There is nothing the 
ULFA does today that they didn’t 
learn from the AASU/AGSP. They 
are, indeed, as Phukan has so percep¬ 
tively put it, “from amongst us”!) 

I n these circumstances, the Indira 
Gandhi government decided in 1983 
to let the people of Assam determine 
whom they wanted to have run their 
state for them—the wild-eyed agita¬ 
tors, the discredited Janata Party or 
the Congress-on-the-comeback-trail. 
Preferring, as ever, the anarchy of 
agitation to the discipline of democra¬ 
cy (in the usual spirit of anything goes 
that gives grist to the editorial mill), 
the press and the intelligentsia worked 
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themselves into paroxysms of indigna¬ 
tion over Indiraji’s decision to call an 
election that was, in any case, due. 
Foul, cried the prcssgentsia, no elec¬ 
tions because 

(i) the Congress will win ( tauba / 
uuibaf ), and 

(li) the Constitution does not provide 
lor “elections” but for “free and fair 
elections”. 

Conveniently overlooking the fact that 
elections would not be “free and fair” 
only because the agitators opposing 
the elections would ensure they would 
not be “‘free and fair”, the prcssgentsia 
denounced the democrats and hailed 
the anarchists. And then went on to 
darkly prophesy that if Indiraji per¬ 
sisted with elections there would be 
unmatched, violence. (In a curious 
reversal of conventional morality, the 
prcssgentsia had nothing but conde¬ 
mnation for the advocates of peaceful, 
non-violent elections—and nothing 
but praise for the advocates of bloody 
reprisals against innocent Bodos, 
Muslims and any other ethnic minority 
seeking justice at the polls!) 

If, of course, there is a Muslim to 
bi\sh up, can A run Shourie be far 
behind? So he gave India Today (15/ 
5/S3)- -in the only continuous sheaf of 
ten pages where Indta Today has 
never mixed a metaphor—a blow-by- 
blow account of every wireless and 
telex message exchanged between the 
law-and-order authorities in the fate¬ 
ful weeks that led in February 1983 to 
the massacre of 1,383 innocent women 
and children (and some men) in ten 
villages in and around Nellie (in future 
chief minister Prafulla Kumar Mahan- 
ta’s home district of Nowgong) by 
Lulung tribals armed with daos 
(machetes) incited, organised and 
armed by AASU activists to disrupt 
the electoral process even if it meant 
butchering over a thousand poor inno¬ 
cents. Gushingly describing the writer 
as ‘“Magsaysay-award winning jour¬ 
nalist and author ARUN SHOURIE” 
(capitals theirs, not mine!), India To- 
day failed to mention that Shourie had 
played Socrates to the murderous 
thugs of the AASU/AGSP and was 
entirely at one with them m thought 
and deed. Instead, nurturing their 
scoop as lovingly as they had the grisly 
photographs of what the AASU/ 
AGSP and its supporters (and, ergo, 
Shourie) had done to these hundreds 
of poor, murdered innocents, India 
Today gave full play to Shoiirie’s 
fulminations against the intelligence 
agencies for '‘conjuring up the RSS”— 
but did not draw their readers’ atten¬ 


tion to Shoufie’s abject—but entirely 
motivated and partisan—failure to re¬ 
gard as germane to the issue anything 
of what India Today itself (why go 
elsewhere?) had to say about the 
goondas who were behind the killings 
at Nellie and Gohpur (and who, from 
1985 to 1990, were to assume the reins 
of government in Assam). A sampling 
(as India Today might itself say): 

• “The leaders of the agitation must 
recognise that they cannot e.scape the 
blame for the frenzied spilling of 
blood.” (Editorial, India Today, 15/ 
3/83) 

• At Gohpur, “Bodo tribals, suppor¬ 
ters of pro-poll Pl'CA, were enraged 
because of intimidation from the 
Assamese”. (Dubashi and Sen, India 
Today, 15/3/83). 



Home minister Phukan has this to say 
in justification of his failure to take 
stern action against the ULFA: “After 
all, these ULFA boys art'^from 
amongst us!” Who then is the shikari 
and who the prey? 


‘“Pro-election Muslims (said the agi¬ 
tators) must be socially ostracised and 
anybody trading with them would be 
fined Rs. 5(X).” (ibid) 

• In the weeks leading to the massacre 
“people from ‘other places* (clearly 
AASU/AGSP activists) were seen 
coming to Assamese (i.c. non- 
Muslim) villages—Mukuria, Palaguri, 
Silbhata— and holding closed-door 
meetings with AASU leaders^', (ibid, 
my italics, my parentheses) 


•“The refugees display a despairing 
resolve not to leave the region. Says 
Rajab Ali, who lost his mother and 
brother: “Where can wc go?” (ibid) 
•There is a growing lobby in the { 
AASU that makes a fine distinction i 
between ‘refugees’ meaning Hindus j 
who ought by right to be allowed to ' 
stay on in “Hindustan* and “infiltrators’ | 
who are, by implication, Muslims” 
{India Today, 31/3/83) 

•“The most dangerous aspect of the 
Assam situation is what seems to he a 
deliberate attempt to keep the popula¬ 
tion split along comniimal Iine.s...both 
the BJP and the Jamaat-e-Islami have 
been engaged in actions that can only 
threaten Hindu-Muslim unity.” (India 
Today, 30/4/83: so much for the knick- 
erwallah’s fulminations against the In¬ 
telligence Agencies “conjuring up the 
RSS”I) 

And after the 1983 elections were 
over, the violence did not stop. It 
continued, showing that it was not 
elections and violence that were inter¬ 
connected. but the AASLI/AGSP and 
violence that were inseparable. In¬ 
deed, India Today (30/4/83), m a 
triumphant mixed metaphor, pro¬ 
nounced: 

“Like a cancer, the violence con¬ 
tinues to spread, taking lives and 
burning down villages” (.w'c!) 

In the week that this aiticic is to be 
published, the new Prime Minister will 
have to decide whether “free and fair 
elections” arc possible under the be¬ 
nign dispensation of the Mahanta 
Mafia—tir whether a spell of Presi¬ 
dent’s Rule is the only salve available 
to the stale. Since our new Prime 
Minister is both a socialist and a 
conjuror with wo»-'’s, let me leave him 
reflecting on the condition of Assam 
under the AGP in the inimitable 
verses of the irninortai Faiz: 

Jab kabhi bikta hai bazaar mein 
rnazdoor ka ghosht, 

Shahraon pe gharibon ka lahu 
hahta hai. 

Aag si sine mein rah-rahke uhalti 
hai, na pooch! 

Apne dil par mujhe qabu hi nahi 
rahta hai! 

When the flesh of poor workmen is 
sold in the marketplace, 

And. the streets run red with the 
blood of the destitute, 

A nameless rage bursts into flame 
within my breast 
And 1 am left with no control of my 
being! • 


Ttm views expressed in this column are those ot ns 
author and do not purport to constitute an oltlciai 
statement ot the Congress party s position. 
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Reddyfor 

the attack 

A notoriously noisy nonentity 

T he nitmc is niore familiar than the face. For 
tour years now, Jaipal Reddy h<is been heard 
rather than seen. Most people still don't 
know' what he looks like or even W'ho he is. 
But every newspaper reader has been enter¬ 
tained by his witticisms and insults which feature on the 
front pages w'lth unfailing regularity. 

Jaipal Reddy belongs to a long and glorious tradition 
of Indian politics: the rootless windbag. His predeces¬ 
sors aic men as diverse as K.K. Tewari and Suhrarna- 
niarn Swamv and like them, he will never count for 
much tm the basis of his following, but will always 
attract join nalistic attention because of the tenor of his 
utterances. 

The difference, perhaps, is that while other windbags 
get .somewhere eventually (Tcwari was a niinisler of 
stale during the Rajiv raj w'hile Swamy is a Big (liecse 
now), Reddy lemains a noisy nonentity. The last time 
he made a bid for some authority (as president of the 


Reddy belongs to a long and 
glorious tradition of Indian 
politics: the rootless windbag. 
His predecessors are men as 
diverse as K.K. Tewari and 
Subramaniam Swamy 


Janata IXil), he g<'t lU'wherc and even V.P. Singh^ who 
had originally urged him to stand, withdrew his sup¬ 
port. 

No matter. Despite such reverses, Reddy remains a 
good-natuied, publicity-loving sort, willing to .say any¬ 
thing that IS necessary to keep his name in the head¬ 
lines. 

Take his recent statements. 

Why did the V.P. Singh government fall? 

Bccau.se the BJP withdrew support, surely? 

No way. That’s not (he way Reddy tells it. 

His veision: u fell because the names of the Bofors 
bencficitirics weic about to be revealed and Rajiv 
Ciandhi wanted V.P. Singh out of office. (So, was L.K. 
Ad\ani acting at Rajiv’s behest? Don’t ask. Few of 
Reddy’s statements bear that kind of examination.) 

Or how' about this one, a few days before Chandra 
Shekhar look over? “Chandra Shekhar can become 
Prime Mini.ster only in his dreams." But surely, 
Shekhar was on the verge of getting the job...Never 
mind. For Reddy, it is unimportant that whal he says 


make sense. It must just sound dramatic enough to be 
quoted. 

If all this suggests a bitter, twisted K.K. Tewari sort, 
perish the thought. Up close, Jaipal Reddy has a talent 
to amuse just as much as he has one to abuse. Why does 
he take up so many columns of newsprint then with 
bombastic utterances that have only a tenuous connec* 
tion with reality? 

His answer: he does it to defend his leader, V.P. 
Singh. “VP is a loner," he explains, “he doesn’t culti¬ 
vate friends easily. Somebody had to speak on his 
behalf." 

But could anybody defend the shenanigans that pas¬ 
sed for governance in the Raja’s day? 

Reddy has another answer ready: “The government 
was earthshaking and characterised by dynamic insta¬ 
bility.’’ 

And then Reddy is off, words flowing forth in a 
torrent of speech, the thoughts tumbling out as fast as 
his brain can translate them into English from his native 
Teliwu. 

On Chandra Shekhar: “He led the party for 11 damn 
years. He is jii.st a tenuous manipulator. But I am no 
more the romantic idealist who was a blind follower of 
his.’’ 

On V.P. Singh: “A gentleman who has proved to be a 
man! At the very height of the self-immolation spree, 
he stated that what had been given could not be taken 
away." 

On the Janata Dal split: “It is an act of multiple 
betrayal of the people’s chastity." 

And so on. It does not always make sense. But you 
watch. It’ll find its way into Sight and Sound. Into 
Votces. And into every quotes-of-the-wcek column. 

And as long as they spell the name right, why should 
Reddy mind? 

FOR ALL this, Jaipal Reddy does have a political 
background. He was a Congressman who opposed the 
Emergency and found himself expelled from the party. 
He then became a founding member of Janata and 
stood by the parly through thick and thin, eventually 
ending up in the Janata Dal after the last round of 
mergers. 

His problem is that while he has enough support to 
ensure some prominence in Andhra Pradesh politics 
(he spent four terms as an MLA from Kalvakurti), he is 
a nonentity at the national level. He lost the Lok Sabha 
poll from Mahboob Nagar and has scurried back to 
Delhi only on the basis of N.T. Rama Rao’s goodwill. 

This IS ironic because NTR’s dislike of Reddy is well 
known and the former Andhra chief minister agreed to 
give him one of the two Rajya Sabha seats the National 
Front could win from Andhra this year only after V.P. 
Singh used all his powers of persuasion. 

So is Reddy's loud support for the Raja a case of quid 
pro quo? Is this why he abuses Chandra Shekhar, his 
former Janata comrade, now? 

Reddy denies the allegations. He backs VP, he says, 
because he believes in him. 

And why does he spend so much time abusing his 
rivals? 

Well, look at it this way: would any of us have heard 
of him otherwise? • 
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ASHOK VAHIf 


Yes, IT IS THE 

RAJA! 

Despite the 

change of 

government, Upendra’s 
poodle continues to be 
faithful to him. Or why 
would Doordarshan cov¬ 
er the former Prime 
Minister V.P. Singh’s 
encounters with the mas¬ 
ses on the lawns of his 1 
Teen Murti residence, 
and telecast them during 
the national news? 

Perhaps, there was a 
case for showing the de¬ 
posed PM on TV, if only 
to prove that Mandi 



V.P. Sbigh: Upendni 
doM the trick yet again 


House has nothing 
against losers. But what 
surprised viewers was 
that the Raja came on to 
criticise the newly-sworn 
in Prime Minister, Chan¬ 
dra Shekhar, if only obli¬ 
quely. The new govern¬ 
ment had come to power 
only because of the 
efforts of capitalists, VP 
suggested, while Ram 
Vilas Paswan tried to 
squeeze himself into the 
frame. 

There may be more to 
Upendra’s PR skills than 
the press can under¬ 
stand, after all. 


Trad e games 

llllllllllll Yes, 
■HHI always been 
one to spring surprises. 
But even by the Tau’s 
standards, his behaviour 
at the Tenth 

International Trade Fair 
was bizarre, to say the 
least. 

The deputy prime 
minister was not among 
the special invitees; after 
Chandra Shekhar had 
declined to attend, the 
PM’s principal secretary 
B.G.Deshmukh had been 


Dance, 

LiniE LADY, 
DANCE 

Delhi audi¬ 
ences were 
treated to a rare glimpse 
of Meenakshi Seshadri, 
the classical dancer, on 
the occasion of the silver 
Jubilee of the Indian 
Cultural Society. But the 
actress disappointed 
with a rather dismal dis¬ 
play of Odissi, belieing 
the fact that she’d been 
trained by the legendary 
Guru, Kelucharan 
Mahapatra. 

But Seshadri’s bom¬ 
bast survived the new 
avatar. Said the actress: 
‘‘Now that I am restart¬ 
ing my romance with 
dance, 1 want to prove 
that I can be a master of 
all forms, Bharatanaty- 
am, Kathak, Kuchipudi 
and Odissi." 

Also on the anvil are 
plans to set up an insti¬ 
tute that would teach all 
forms of dance and 
make a tele-serial, 
Asthanaika, which 
; '‘epitomises Indian 


roped in as the chief guest. 

But Deshmukh was 
only halfway-through his 
address, when the 
impressive bulk of Devi 
Lai walked in. Amid 
general consternation, 
the chairman of the 
Trade Fair authority, 
Moosa Raza rushed 
towards the door to 
greet the unexpected 
guest, a seat was 
hurriedly vacated for 
him on the dais and the 
Chaudhary settled in to 
listen to Deshmukh. 

To the principal 
secretary’s credit, he 


womanhood, portraying 
her in all the roles of 
wife and beloved". 

Films will continue 



Devi Lai: surprise viaft, and 
m mystifying speech 


alongside. For, as 
Seshadri confesses: "I 
am where I am because 
of them." 


Meenakshi Seshadri: a new kiveaffair 



QAUTAM PATOLE 
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gamely continued I 

speaking, and concluded ' 
by asking Lai to say a ' 
few words. 

What followed was 
vintage Tau. A sample: 
“Trade mein hum bahut 
peicnchehain. Yehto 
honn hi tha. Ahhi haul ki 
Asian Games ko hi dekh 
lo. China ne subko hara 
diya. (We are lagging 
behind in trade. That 
was bound to happen. 
Look what happened at 
the Asian Games. China 
beat everyone.)” 

No, we don’t get that 
cither. 


Back in the 

SADDLE 

You can 

take the 

captaincy away from Im¬ 
ran Khan—though only 
when he's willing to give 
it up—but you can't take 
Imran Khan away from 
the captaincy. 

And now that the 
"second-rate" New Zea¬ 
land team is back after a 
thorough drubbing at 
the hands of the Pakista¬ 
ni Test team, Imran has 
decided to reclaim his 
scat. He will take over as 
skipper on the West In¬ 
dies tour, with Javed 
Miandad obligingly step¬ 
ping down to "concen¬ 
trate" on his batting. 

Until Imran loses in¬ 
terest in the job, yet 
again, no doubt. 

Imran Khan; taking over 
from Javed Miandad 


For old 

TIMES SAKE 


He’d been a 
regular for 
more than a decade. 
Nonetheless, the staff at 
the Ritz, a three-star 
Bombay hotel, were 
thrown into a tizzy when 
Chandra Shekhar 
dropped in for a bit 
during his visit to the 
city. For, now their | 
honoured guest was also 
the Prime Minister of 
India. 

Not that it made any 
difference to Shekhar’s 
demeanour. While his 
security staff ran ciiclcs 
around him, the PM 
decided to use his 
regular room number 
307, which had been 
kept ready on the off 
chance to freshen up and 
have a cup of tea. 

After that, it was time 
for a courtesy meeting 
with the management of 




Chandra Shekhar at the hotel: nostalgia trip 


the hotel, which found 
that the prime 
ministership had not 
changed Shekhar in the 
least. 

.Said the secretary to 
the hotel's maiiagcf: "1 
have never known a man 
w^ho is as polite as 
Chandra Shckliar. I le 
l(wes Indian food and 
contrary to what people 


say I have never known 
him to order alcohol at 
the hotel. But now that 
he is Prime Minister, I 
don’t think he will stay 
here." 

Well, he can lake 
cornfoit from the fact 
that, if expert political 
opinion is anything to go 
by, Shekhar won’t be 
Prime Minister for long. 


Wanted; an apology 


After a 
month lo¬ 
ng silence on her hus¬ 
band’s suicide, Rekha 
has finally decided to 
lake her critics head-on 
And she's started with 
film glossy Cine Blitz. 
which carried a cover 
story on the Macabre 
Truth Behind Mukesh 
Agf^arvvars Suicide. 

In a notice issued by 
her lawyer Anand Grov¬ 
er, the actress has asked 
the magazine for an un¬ 
conditional apology and 
damages worth Rs 1 
crore for her, and Rs 30 


lakhs tor her secrctaiy 
F-ar/ana. with interest 
thereon at the rate of 21 
per cent from 31 Octo¬ 
ber. 1900. 

C'alling the article, 
"completely false and 
grossly per .se defama¬ 
tory " of Rekha and Far- 
zana, (irovei contended 
that the least Cine Blitz 
could have done W'as 
"wait for my clients to 
come back to India and 
verify the facts from 
them personally". 

If the magazine re¬ 
fused lo apologise and 
pay up, Rekha and Far- 



Rekha: much maligned 

zana would lake 
"appropriate action". 

There promise lo be 
interesting times ahead.# 







ODAY, GIVE EACH OF THESE ROOMS 
A MATCHING MARBLE FLOOR. 
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■y tomorrow, do the same 

IN YOUR HOME. 


CUT OUT THESE THREE FLOORS. MATCH THEM TO THE ROOMS / 

ON THE LEFT. AND STICK THEM WHERE THEY LOOK BEST. I 

Yes, laying down a marble floor 
in your home is as simple as sticking on 
the floors in this ad! 

Thanks to Carara. 

bN *>0 ! All you have to do is get / 

Carara laid over your existing floor. 

In shades that match your walls and furnishings. 

^ ^ ^ ^ It'll take just a few hours. No mess. 

^ ^ no inconvenience. 

Carara is made of blended 
marble, a unique floor covering mjiterial. 

\ 80% of each Carara tile Is made up of fine 

> granulated marble, held together with imported 
\ binders. 

\ < •. i'r, YoU get tWO 

^ exquisite designs and a range of original shades 




I 


» to choose from. And the smooth toughness 


\ 


of marble: Carara is scratch-resistant. 

\ r Carara is made with 

the technical expertise of Armstremg, 
the American floorings giant. So it lasts years and years. 

WhaCs more, giving a room a Carara floor costs you less than giving 
it a new coat of paint! 

Hurry, call any of our offices today. 

And stick on a brand new marble flewr. 





(^mstiong 


BLENDED MARBLE TILES 
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INTERVffiW 


^^eare 
leaving a 

difficult 

legacy” 

Former finance minister 
Madhu Dandavate on what went 
wrong with the economy, 
policies, and more 


NmWRAl 



By any reckoning, the ^professor' 
had a difficult task: reduce a scary 
deficit, debt, and inflation. For a while, 
it looked as if the recently deposed 
National Front governmenfs respected 
money man would actually pull it off. 
Then came self-proclaimed socialist 
bandwagoners such as Chandra 
Shekhar. The Raja backtracked on all 
his policy prombte.s—no liberalisation, 
no economic future, nothing at all. 
And then, came Saddam Hussein with 
his conquest of Kuwait, creating a sce¬ 
nario that looks frighteningly like 1973. 
Finally, the International Monetary 
Fund and the World Bank were brea¬ 
thing down India's neck. 

Dandavate washed up. He got defen¬ 
sive about deficit and raised taxes and 
levies, for which numerous citizens are 
unlikely to forgive him. Because, 
things have never been so expensive, 
and the term ‘purchasing power has 
been reduced to a joke. Less than a 
week after he lost office, and three days 
after Chandra Shekhar took over as 
Prime Minister on 9 November, 


Dandavate spoke to Sunday's Ritu 
Sarin in New Delhi. What comes out is 
that the professor still thinks and talks 
like a finance minister. Excerpts from 
the interview: 

Sunday: When the Janata Dal came to 
power last year you said the govern¬ 
ment had inherited empty coffers. Are 
you leaving behind emptier coffers? 
hfadhu Dandavate: I had said publicly 
at that time that when the Prime 
Minister says we have inherited empty 
coffers it is a figurative way of describ¬ 
ing the state of economy of the coun¬ 
try. It does not mean that the coffers 
are physically empty. 

The leader of the Opposition, Rajiv 
Gandhi, had then asked during a 
Parliament debate that while the 
Prime Minister is saying the coffers 
are empty, the finance minister has 
contradicted that. I quietly got up and 
pointed out to Rajiv Gandhi that my 
comment is that my Prime Minister’s 
statement is an understatement, be¬ 
cause I can even understand empty 


coffers but what we see is even worse 
than that. 

The economic situation when we 
took charge, and at the point of our 
leaving must be viewed against the 
background of certain internal and 
external factors. I had said during my 
(1990 Union) budget speech that when 
we took over, the estimate of deficit 
was to the order of Rs 18,920 crores. 
At that time, the external debt was 
about Rs 82,000 crores. Then, for the 
entire year the total amount that we 
would have been required to pay for 
internal and external borrowing was 
Rs 17,000 crores. The rate of inflation 
was 8 per cent and foodstocks in the 
country had dwindled down from 20 
million tonnes to about 10 million 
tonnes. The foreign exchange reserve 
position was such that it was adequate 
only to have imports for three weeks. 
It is against this background that I had 
started managing the economy. 

Q: These were your liabilities. What 
sort of legacy are you leaving behind 
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for your successor? 

A: These were the actual, visible 
indicators of the economy when we 
took over power. I was not talking 
about projected deficits or debts, but 
the figures already arrived at. 

Then, I started projecfing certain 
targets, deficits, tax collections and all 
that. In fact, I was congratulated that I 
was able to project a deficit of the 
order of Rs 7,206 crores by the end 
1990-91. Then the Doubting Tho¬ 
mases had raised the question as to 
what guarantee was there that 1 would 
he able to restrain the deficit? To that 
my reply was that 1 was also introduc¬ 
ing a monitoring system for the budget 
and I assured (them) that every four 
months I will appear before Parlia¬ 
ment and report through a written 
statement ab<3ut the performance of 
my efforts. And I am very happy to 
say that when I presented the first 
statement to Parliament even those 
who were ideologically opposed to me 
at least congratulated me modestly. 

Q: Are you saying the Gulf crisis upset 
all your calculations? 

A: Grave constraints developed be¬ 
cause of it. For instance, before 1 
September we find that the price of oil 
imported from the Arab countries was 
about US $14-16 per barrel. 
And the maximum it went up was (of 
course it fluctuates) to the ordei of US 
$40. 

Please realise that when the price of 
imported crude oil increases even by 
one dollar the additional burden 
thrown on our coffers is Rs 4(X) crores. 
Based on the fluctuations we had 
calculated the additional burden for 12 
mondis. It was to the order of US $2.8 . 
billion (Rs 5,040 crores at current 
exchange rates)! And if by chance the 
average is upgraded from US $25 
to US $35 per barrel, the additional 
impact would be to the order of US > 
$3.9 to 4 billion! j 

Secondly, as a result of the crisis we I 
lost remittances from Kuwait and Iraq 
to the order of US $2(X^ .nillion(Rs j 
360 crores). And because of the crisis j 
also the value of exports we lost out to j 
these two countries was US $100 ' 
million. 

Q: How seriously was the balance of 
payments (BOP) situation affected? 

A: As far as the first four months (of 
the fiscal year 1990) are concerned, 
compared to the first four months last 
year, the BOP situation had marginal¬ 
ly improved. Now if you see Moody’s 
(a New York-based agency which, 


among other things, assesses the credit 
status of countries) report, it states 
that India's BOP situation is as it is 
because of the Gulf crisis, the instabil¬ 
ity created in the country because of 
recent agitations, and dislocations in 
production. They (Moody’s) mention 
the Babri Masjid and Ram Jan- 
mabhoomi agitations. They say that 
this resulted in a loss of tourism 
(revenue) and the credit status of the 
country had gone down by two grades. 

1 must admt it was because of all 
this that we started losing our foreign 
exchange reserves to the extent of Rs 
5(X)-6(X) crores every month. So, our 
BOP has also gone up by about Rs 
1,0()0 crores and would stand today at 
about Rs 3,800 crores. 

Therefore, the recent steps I took to 
check this outflow—everyone agreed 


better foreign exchange reserves. But 
as a result of this oil crisis, I am afraid 
we are leaving a legacy of a very 
difficult BOP position and that is the 
root of many problems. 

Q: Is this the only reason why India 
has suddenly berame so unpopular ' 
with the International Monetary Fund I 
(IMF)? 

A; That is part of the problem. The 
legacy of the oil crisis would have been 
extremely sad had it not been for 
certain concrete—though unpopu¬ 
lar—steps we had taken. As a result, 
there is a pruning down of the burden 
we would have put on the govern¬ 
ment. We want to see that whatever 
government is in power, it does not 
face the foreign exchange difficulties 
to the extent they are created. 



V.P. SINQH 


and the <Hh«r fnay do an eni^ ■ 


they were inescapable. When 1 find 
that the imported crude prices have 
risen by 100 per cent, then naturally, 
unless I have the resource mobilisa¬ 
tion we would not have the money for 
import. Availability of oil came later. 
The steps were the following: number 
one, I put a 25 per cent surcharge on 
petroleum products and at the same 
time on corporate taxation I had to 
put an additional surcharge of 7 per 
cent. Through that we tried to mop up 
something. Not that it was adequate 
but it was an indicator of our direc¬ 
tion. I must tell you frankly that when 
faced with such a crisis we try to have 
commercial borrowings from foreign 
countries and bilateral assistance 
which may not just be in the form of 
loans. And therefore, also, the legacy 
which I would have left in the normal 
process would have been improved 
deficits, improved foodgrains stocks. 


We have tried to enter into certain 
contracts for exports with other coun¬ 
tries. We have made a contract with 
Japan for more than Rs 1,0(X) crores 
for iron ore. There are other contracts 
for surplus agricultural commodities 
and, if everything goes well, it will be 
a contract of the order of Rs 2,(XX) 


Also, there is an extended structural 
facility from the IMF and we can get 
some money through that. But for that 
there is a very severe condition im¬ 
posed by the IMF. And one of the 
reasons why the IMF has become 
unpopular with us, and we with them, 
is bemuse they tried to impose a very 
severe conditionality upon us. India 
I resented, this and they (the IMF) are 
angry because we did not accept this 
concfitionality. That is how the rela¬ 
tionship has become strained. 
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Q: Will the change In government 
affect IMF negotiations? 

A: I have even tried to sort out the 
conditionality clause with the IMF. 
My strategy was: for all times let India 
to manage the resource mobilisa¬ 
tion in such a manner that no creditor 
who gives us assistance will say you 
are only taking money from us and not 
raising it internally. (Organisations like 
the IMF and the World Bank often 
feel that India solely relies on credit 
facilities and does nothing else. 

Even when the oil crisis was not 
there I had a levy on petroleum 
products. This time I again tried to 
impose it. We have augmented ex¬ 
ports and cut down consumption. 
There has been a 50 per cent reducton 
in the rate of increase of consumption 
of petroleum products as compared to 
last year. 

This time too I added gulf surcharge 
and corporate taxation. Having done 
all this I don’t think it will very 
difficult for even a new government to 
get assistance for IMF loans if they go 
on arguing vvith them properly. My 
attitude with the IMF has been that 
whatever be the grudges against a 
particular loan or assistance when 
such a super crisis has taken place... 
And let me tell you that if the price of 
a barrel of crude is US $38-40; if war 
breaks out it may even go up to US 
$100 and 1 shudder to .".hink about 
what will happen. 

Q: What to the rate of liifbtion In India 
today? While U to officially put at nine 


per cent» nuuiy eoonomtota feel it has 
touched 12-13 per cent. Is this true? 

A: No, no. As yet double fibres have 
not been reached and inflation is still 
nine per cent. You see, even our 
money supply rate was checked and 
inflation was not as high as it was 
expected to be. Only, the foreign 
exchange position deteriorated and I 
must admit it has been worrisome. 

Q: But for Instance, the price of tea has 
gone uti by over 60 per cent In one year 
and the pice of sugar to up by 50 per 
cent. What else to this If not runaway 
inflation? 



Q; What wiO the effect of a Gulf war be 
on the Indian economy? 

A: The way the Iraqi leaders are 
behaving, one will not be surprised if 
war breaks out soon and everything 
depends on what happens there. The 
economic plight of the UK and Amer¬ 
ica are before you. It (the internation¬ 
al situation) has already deteriorated. 

Q: In such anevent,w0l the Chandra 
Shekhar government have to resort to 
a farther hike in petrol prices? 

A: I don’t think they will go up very 
much. 

Q: Do you admit that measures like 
keeping petrol pumps closed on Sun¬ 
days and the like were ill-conceived? 
A: Therefore we removed them after 
some time. What we did was that after 
we put these additional measures, we 
removed them. At the time they were 
introduced they were absolutely 
necessary. 

Q: In the past few months a sharp 
decline in the rate of tax collection has 
been noticed. The amount of direct 
taxes due to the government to now 
over Rs. 6,000 crores. This to becoming 
a serious problem, ton*t It? 

A: That is exactly what the Moody’s 
report has said. In many large sectors 
of the country there have been dis¬ 
turbances for 15-20 days in a month. 
There have been communal disturb¬ 
ances, curfews. As a result, produc¬ 
tion had suffered, exports had suf¬ 
fered and tourism had suffered. 
Naturally then, our tax collections also 
suffered. 

As far as the direct taxes and 
income tax are concerned, they are 
not like the customs duty and excise 
duty. There are certain assessment 
dates by which you can pay up. But it 
Hax collection) has gone down. 
Generally, all the revenue has gone 
down. 

Q: That to precisely the point. How do 
yon ratkmaitoe this when we have had 
the best crop In years and industrial 
production to np7 

A: Let me tell you that despite the 
customs, excise (shortfalls), compared 
to last year’s figi^ we have been able 
to maintain the rate. But the targets 
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which we had projected have not been 
met. For instance, if you restrain 
imports in order to check the deficit, 
then due to the difficult international 
situation too, the exports are reduced. 
The excise duty and customs duty 
collection will naturally suffer more, 
.^d though due to hike in petrol 
prices, ^industrial) production has not 
yet suffered much, all these other 
factors have had an amalgamated 
effect. 

Q: What do you think the Chandra 
Shekhar government will do with the 
National Front’s much-touted new In¬ 
dustrial policy proposals? Will they be 
canned? 

A: You will find thai there will be 
hardly any difference in the industrial 
policy even with the new government 
coming in. It was imaginary for any¬ 
one to think that after we came in, 
(Uitomatic licencing would go on indis¬ 
criminately for foreign companies. We 
had made it very clear in para 24 of the 
industrial policy statement that it is 
automatic only in the case of those 
items which are manufactured on the 
select list. There is a positive list and a 
negative list. And this will eventually 
become an incentive for production. 
After all, what have we done? 

Let me tell you that the so-called 
radicals who raised doubts and said 
that we are selling the country to the 
multinationals, forgot that so far as 
assistance coming from the developed 
countries to the developing countries 
is concerned, it is only 0.5 per cent of 
their GDP (Gross Domestic Product). 
That is all. And out of that a small 
fraction comes to India. And when 
eastern Europe gets opened up, that 
amount will be further decreased. So, 
there is no question whatsoever about 
you being swarmed by foreign capital. 

Some people have created the im¬ 
pression that the whole world is in a 
queue and we are saying ‘come on, 
come on’, we are importing foreign 
capital. It is actually nothing likt' that. 

Q: When your government took over, 
the Impression created was that the 
entire thrust of the economy would be 
pro-rural and definitely anti- 
multinational or antl-consumerlst. 
How have projects such as Pepsi and 
MarutI 1000 come through? 

A: We have said this in debates in 
Parliament and I will say it again: that 
on merits we have been against Pepsi 
Cola but since a (previous) govern¬ 
ment had already entered into an 
agreement it is a different thing. Gov¬ 
ernment is a continuous process and 


we have to agree to what has been 
previously committed. Otherwise 
also,the whole of Punjab would have 
been angry. 

Coming back to the industrial poli¬ 
cy. The whole question of the indust¬ 
rial policy should be discu-ssed in three 
sectors. In the largest sector of indus¬ 
try there is no question of foreign 
investment and it is self-reliant. Even 
today, in the scheme of things, the 
major sector in India will be a middle 
sector in which we will allow foreign 
investment only in the case of those 
items which are contained in the 
positive list. And so, it is restricted 



created the impression 
that the whole world is 
in a queue and we’re 
saying ’come on, come 
oh’.., it is actually 
nothing like that” 


and automatic at the same time. 

So where will we have foreign in¬ 
vestment? One, where there is a 
critical technology gap. Number two, 
where wc need a great degree of 
modernisation. And number three, 
where we arc required to do it for the 
augmentation of exports. Here again, 
the equity ratio will be 60:40, ^ in 
favour of the Indian collaborator. 

Now we come io the third sector, 
which is the small, export-oriented 
sector. Kcie we will not have any 
inhibitions about 60:40 equity ratio. 
And I had spoken to many foreigners, 
all of whom talked about procedural 
delays. They said :hey did not even 
mind a 60:40 equity ratio, but even 
with that, the procedures are so 
cumbersome that (they) look months 
in getting the licences. 

Now, according to the new indust¬ 
rial policy, once you are on that ' 
particular positive list, you automati¬ 
cally get the licence. We have not kept 
I any restrictions for export-oriented 
industry from where we want to get 
foreign exchange. 

Q: Do you think this process of ilber- 
alisation’ will continue? Or will It be 
shelved? 

A: On the very second day (after he 
took over as Prime Minister) 1 heard 
Chandra Shekhar’s comments on tele¬ 
vision. His wording was that the new 
government would continue the pre¬ 
sent liberalisation policies. So, when 
you see the grim picture of the Indian 
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economy, then you have to face the 
reality. 


Q: Often, rumours had surfaced about 
a rifi betweeii you and the former 
industries ininivter AJit Singh. What 
M'ere these disagreements about? 

A: There were no disagreements. But 
I must tell >011 that even among 
members of the Cabinet, while their 
basic thrust can .>e identical, each one 
has his own emphasis. 

Q: Ajit Singh had, in the recent past, 
issued a large vi umber of licences to 
private sugar manufacturers in UP. 
Were you in favour of this move? 

A: This is also a question of emph¬ 
asis... All the decisions taken by the 
Cabinet were unanimous. 

Q: ft is being hnid that these same 
sugar barons from UP participated in 
the moneybag operations In favour of 
the Janata Dal, while industrialists 
such as Dhirubhai Ambani and K.K. 
Birla supported the Chandra Shekhar 
faction. Do you agree? 

A: I am not saying that about any 
individuals, but for the first time we 
find that the big businessmen were 
very active in Delhi. It is a very sad 
day for India whether one takes the 
moneybag or not. But it is fact that the 
moneybags were offered. Many peo¬ 
ple not taking them i< a good thing but 
that the businessmen had the courage 
to offer largo sums of money is a very 
sad thing for the country. However, I 
niu.st say that f think there is a inner 
vitality in the political life of our 
country. 'That under the deadweight of 
the m(>ncyhags still I feel the political 
structure will not crumble. 

Q: Were you happy with the work of 
the senior bureaucrats who worked 
with you? IJke finance secretary Bimal 
Jalan and Montrk Singh Ahluwalla? 

A: Let me tell you, if the minister does 
not function effectively and does not 
apply his mind to the policy issues 
then the bureaiictats rule the roost. 
And very often, the tendency of a 
minister is to take credit for all the 
good things and try to throw the blame 
on the bureaucrats. When they (the 
bureaucrats) gave me the sendoff the 
other day, I said—even while in 
Opposition—that *hcads I win and 
tails you lose' should never be the 
attitude of the ministers towards the 
bureaucrats. Therefore, I did not rely 
upon the bureaucrats as you must 
have seen during the question hour of 
the finance ministry in Parliament—f 
was as comfortable with any question 



bureaucrats... my 
homework for 20 years 
was more useful to me 
than some of the 
background material 
they used to supply me 
with” 


because 1 did not helplessly rely only 
on the material given to me by them. 
As an Opposition member for the last 
15-20 years, I was taking a keen 
interest in all subjects of my interest 
and all the homework that 1 did for 20 
years was more useful to me than 
some of the background material the 
bureaucrats used to supply me with. 
So, if the minister has an initiative, a 
thrust and a sense of direction, I think 
bureaucrats have to toe the line. 


Q: There are rumours that Gopi Arora 
will be returning from his IMF posting 
to become finance secretary again. 
Will that be a good idea? 

A: 1 don't know. I do not comment on 
transfers and such matters. 


Q: You have said that those who had 



come to the ministry with clean bands 
are leaving with clean hands. Did the 
scandal involving the refund of excise 
due to industry sully your term^ in the 
finance ministry? 

A: It has already been settled and 
cleared. I had intervened and stopped 
that refund and said that if necessary, 
amendments can be made. It is like 
this : even according to the courts, 
whatever order has appeared, they say 
if there is an unjust enrichment in the 
sense that some manufacturers and 
exporters have paid excess to the 
government and at the same time they 
have recovered that by throwing the 
burden on the consumers and under 
that circumstance they are given the 
refund, that means they have got 
double money. That is an unjust 
enrichment. 

It is the court which says there is a 
relevance of unjust enrichment and 
the Bombay High Court has also said 
that whether there is an unjust enrich¬ 
ment or not, we are not giving the 
judgment and the writ courts must be 
utilised to decide that. So far, there 
was no provision of creating a fund so 
I said that stop the refund for the 
present, and let us have the feasibility 
of a legal modification by which 
amendment wc can create some con¬ 
sumer (weltare) fund, in which that 
amount can be put. The money cannot 
go to the government. It cannot even 
go to the industrialists. 

Q: Many political observers feel that 
fresh elections could be held as early as 
spring next year. Do you think econo¬ 
mic issues, such as inflation, will re¬ 
place corruption as a mqjor platform? 
A: 1 am afraid social justice and 
secularism will be the most important 
election issue. Just as Ram Jan- 
mabhoomi upset everything else—I 
imposed Rs 2,700 crores of burden 
because of the Gulf crisis, but I could 
go scot free because the whole country 
was engulfed in the Ram Jan- 
mabhoomi issue. That has brought to 
the focus the question of secularism, 
and as a result of the Mandal Commis¬ 
sion, the social justice issue has also 
come to the forefront. And I think 
they will dominate the election. Infla¬ 
tion and the state of the economy will 
be diluted and modulated by these 
issues. Also there is great resentment 
about the manipulative politics which 
we have just seen and this will be a 
issue. As far as the present Chandra 
Shekhar government is concerned, 1 
feel the landlords are the Congressfl) 
and the tenants actually form tne 
government. • 
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BEVERAGES 


The hiss of the Cobra 


A 'real' Indian beer makes waves in the UK 


I t's a bit like shipping coal to New¬ 
castle. Mysore Breweries Ltd 
(MBL) is c.xporting loads of lager 
beer to the 11K, a country already 
Hooded with the stuff. After a test 
launch in April this V-^ar, the Banga¬ 
lore-based company launched its Cob- 
la brand of beer in early November, 
stalling out in one of London's more 
successful Indian eateries. The Bom¬ 
bay Biasserie. Cobra is billed a> the 
v)niy ‘really’ Indian beer, brewed and 
bottled in India. 

I'he net is spreading. .lust back from 
the UK, MBI managing director K.P. 
Balasubrainaniam is upbeat. “On an 
average,*' he says, "wc are sending 
lour containers (72,IKK) bottles) a 
month I or the foithconiing C’hrisl- 
mas season, vve are likely to send 
more " At home, MBL makes the Pals 
and Knock Out beer brands. 

Whisky and biandy drinking is on 
the decline in the UK, thanks to 
siniigent driving laws and anti-alcohol 
campaimis. And lagci beer is the dunk 
tor the iieruly young Briton, consi¬ 
dered by market analysis to be the 
heaviest spender on alcohol. The 340 
«)r so brands of lager available in the 
UK are doing booming business, but 
MBL—a Rs 20 crore"company with 
interests in food and beverages, distil¬ 
leries and sea-food exports -plans to 
cash in on a special market. 

‘■nthnicily is in," says Baiasubrama- 
niam, who has lived in the UK as a 
London School of Lconomics student. 
"Thai restaurants serve Thai beer, 
Singapore restaurants serve Singapore 
beer, as do the Mexicans. Fvery 
ethnic restaurant serves ethnic beer, 
and we thought why shouldn't the 
Indian restaurants serve authentic In¬ 
dian beer?" Hence, Cobra. Balasubra- 
maniam says the beer is ideal with 
curry meals. "It biles,” he says. “But 
doesn't sting." 

T he Cobra may not sling diners, but 
it will have to save some of its 
venom for the competition. In the 
imported beer segment, Hcineken, an 
internationally-known Dutch brand, 
and Budweiscr, a lighter beer from the 


US, dominate the maikct. "That’s 
why," says Balasubramaniam, "we are 
targeting it (Cobra) to the Indians and 
Britishers visiting Indian restaurants, 
and Indians visiting Indian clubs." The 
potential market is vast: there are 
anything between 6,()(K)-7,00() Indian 
restauiants m the UK. And numerous 
smaller operations that are not listed. 

C obra hopes to last out in a market 
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that has seen <’»ther Indian brands, 
Elephant and Tiger, to name a few', 
that have been unsuccessful m the UK 
market. I'he most successful has been 
the Kingfisher liraiid, nianufactuied 
and exported by Bangalore-based Ihi- 
ited Bieweries Ltd (UBL), a division 
of V'ijay Mallya's UB Croup. But 
Kingfisher has moved out of the ‘real¬ 
ly real* Indian beer slot. "As demand 
for (the) beer increased, we fell it was 
more viable to have the beer brewed 
in Britain," says S..L Kaul. director 
and senior vice-president with UBL. 
"Also, the life of the beer is short. 
From the day vou bottle it, it starts 
deteriorating, so it was only practical 
we shift the unit to Britain.'' 

"Kingfisher is no different from 
other beers available in Biitain," says 
MBL’s Balasubramaniam "It's an In¬ 
dian beer made in Britain.'' That is 
why C.'obra is unique, he sa\s. Also, 
C'obra sells in b5() ml bottles, the way 
it mainly sells in India, unlike the 325 
ml variety that is common in the UK. 
The brand also claims a higher alcohol 
content—at five per cent, more 
than British beers, and even King¬ 
fisher’s UK incarnation just the way 
it is at home. 

MBL is not too worried about the 
C'obra's shelf-iife, and claims fhat the 
beer will last anything between nine 
months to a ycai. And it appears that 
MBL's associates in the UK believe it 
too. A&K International, a Fulham- 
based ctnnpany which is mainly m the 
I fashion business, is the importer. And 
I Newcastle-based Brent Walker 
Breweries, a maji'r trade outfit, will 
distribute Cobra in the UK. 

Balasubramaniam hopes that after a 
successful stint in the UK, MBL will 
be able to make inroads into the US 
market. (UB already has a brand 
there, the Taj Mahal.) Also on the 
cards is the export of a dark Indian 
rum—contrary to changing Western 
drinking habits that increasingly pre¬ 
fer clear spirits—called Captain’s 
Table. For the moment, however, 
MBL is banking on the Cobra, and its 
marketing hiss. • 

Raina Rao Shakar/Bangahra 
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West Bengal shows 
India the way to the 
Stone Age 

E \cr\ Jay life has come to a slanJ- 
stiH - almost -as parts of the 
count I \ I cels from the break- 
Jovvn (J essential services, rhere is an 
acute shortage i>f Jiescl. petrol anJ 
cciokinj: eas The telecommunications 
system is all but Jefimct, thanks to the 
mJet’imtc. iiationwiJe stiike by tele¬ 
com woikeis. AnJ biaving the trickv 
exercise ot living life as usual, the 
befuJJleJ InJian citi/en looks up to 
see a new lace ruling the country. In 
shoif chaos. AnJ here. West Bengal 
leaJs the way. 

Take the telecom stiike, tor exam¬ 
ple. Mahanagar relephone Nigam 
workeis in Bombay anJ New Delhi 
received aJ-hoc payment ol Rs HM) a 
month lioin I Sej'tember. AnJ tele¬ 
com workers all over the country 
raised a ^tI^k about it— ^illegmg Jiseri- 
mmatioii and Jemauiling simikir tieat- 
ment Talks tall thnnigh, and the class 
ill and IV eniplovecs went on an 
indelimie strike from 3 November. 
And paialyseJ long-distance com¬ 
munication bv trunk-call, telex, facsi¬ 
mile, and satellite communication 
links. Most telephones her* arc dead 
anyway, and citizens regularly bring 
out funeral processions mourning the 
state’s telephone system. I'he strike 
worsened the situation, lill rceendy, 
the STD system worked in telephones 
lucky enough to be alive, but in the 


Calcutta 

I last lew days, that too has stopped. 
And with organisations such as the All 
India relephone Operators and Sn- 
pervisers Association and the Mahar¬ 
ashtra Telephone Nigam Ltd suppoit- 
ing the agitation, the communicatum 
gap can only giuw. 

C.'ommumeation by road, too. is m 
disarray }*vor since the Oiilf crisis, oil 
supplies to the slates have been cut 
down. But shortage of petrol has not 
caused such a panic as diesel shor¬ 
tages. rciuing that the diesel tnsis 
would play havoc with the irrigation 
system and theretoic, the rahi crop, 
tile CVntre has piomised to meet the 
demands of the agricultural sector 
which mostly used diesel to opeiate 
pump sets. But road transport was left 
out. 

West Bengal, expectedly, was hit 
the hardest. The perennial shortage of 
electricity in the state necessitates 
extensive use of generatius, which 
teed mostly on diesel. To add to the 
misery, tankers of the Indian Oil 
Corporation (IOC'), which supplies 
the major share, allegedly strayed 
fri>m their destinations, to instead 
supply industries which offered better 
deals. * 1he ICX' is not e<»operaung at 
all," fumes West liengal transport 
minister Shyamal C'hakiaborty. “Not 
only the IOC," adds Kalvan Bhadra, 
president of the All India Petrol Deal¬ 
ers Association, “but Hindustan Pet¬ 
roleum too. We have no alternative 
but to have police escorts,'’to ensure 
diesel reaches petrol stations. And 
though the (.'entre cut only 10 per cent 
of supplies, since this is based on last 
year’s demands, the growth in the 
niimbei of users is unaccounted for— 


taxis queuing up for diesel: a nightmare 

in effect increasing the cuts to 19 
per cent. 

More trouble. The eleclneitv de¬ 
ficiency of 2.S0-4.'^0 MW a day is the 
norm m West Bengal. Multi-storied 
buildings have beet^me nightmares 
with no power even work the lifts, 
and no diesel to work the generators. 
‘We are giving priority to multi- 
storied buildings and nursing homes," 
says Bhadra. “Obviously, we have to 
iMtion the supplies." 

liveryday, milc-kmg cjueues of 
taxis, private buses and trucks lead to 
petiol pumps all over the state which 
run t)ul of supplies with incredible 
speed. The inevitable fall-out of a 
dislocated transportation system: sky- 
rocketting prices. 

The oil crunch has also affected the 
availability of cooking gas. And cor¬ 
rupt practices by distributors, plus a 
gas tanker strike, has practically left 
kitchens in the slate with no LPG 
(lit|iiified petroleum gas). And the 
backlog of about ft) per cent in LPG 
cylinder orders has backed up still 
further, to about 2S per cent. 

Since kerosene is also in short supp¬ 
ly, life IS especially tough. Neccs.sity 
being the mother of invention, Calcut- 
tans have devised a crude way of 
getting kitchen fuel: by adding lOOg of 
common salt to a litre of diesel, 
roadside scientists are now preparing 
kerosene. But diesel being in short 
supply loo, this innovation might not 
help a great deal. 

The stone age beckons—recession is 
an understatement. And even here. 
West Bengal could show India the i 
way. • 

Antan Dev Sen/CehuHa 
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i ■ Doctor in 
; clover 

i 

I S DrSubramaniani 
Swamy attached to the 
I Prime Minister by his 
1 navel? This may seem like a 
! silly question (and no 
I doubt. Dr Swamy will now 
' go off into a sulk and 
i accuse Sunday of 
j ‘irresponsible journalism', 

I if precedents are anything 
i to go by). But we ask 
j because the good doctor 
I has managed the incredible 
I feat of turning up wheawor 
i Chandra Shekhar goes: 
j Jaipur, Bombay, Delhi’s 
I riot-hit areas, Rajghat, etc. 

I Does this mean that 
I Shekhar’s economic ■ 

I philosophy is the same as 
! Swamy's 

I abi>lish-incomc-tax 
I -and-free- thc-economy 
credo? Not quite. 

! Shekhar’s views owe more 



Subramanlam Swamy: natal 
attraction? 


to Ram Manohar Lohia 
and D.R. Goyal than they 
do to Adam Smith and 
Subramanlam Swamy. 

So, regardless of what 
job Swamy gets in the new 
dispensation, 

free-marketeers can spend 
more sleepless nights: the 
PM still believes in 1950s 
socialism. What accounts 
for Swamy's proximity to 
Shekhar then? Not much 
more than a mutuality of 
political interest. I'hey 
certainly don’t share the 
same views. 


iSTOCK 

QUOTE^ 






Alt least one 
appointment was decided 
the day Chandra Shekhar 
wsu$ sworn in: Mukesh 
Amhani will be chief 
economic adviser.'’ 


A member of the Indian lixpress 
lobby. 


■Timely profits 

A t a time when the 
indiistiial policy is up 
(or grabs to the highest 
bidder, half-yearly lesults 
Irom India's top 100 
companies come as a 
revifaiiscr. ('olleclive 
operating profit for the 
six-month period ending 30 
September is at Rs I3 
eroies, up 31 5 pei cent 
from the coriesponding 
perioii last yeai. C'olleetive 
net profit for the same 
period IS at Rs 555 crores. 
up from Rs 395 crores last 
year. This should surely 
help out. with more money 
to absorb shocks. Expenses 


arc bound to mount with 
rising oil prices so wall 
production and 
transportation costs. 

I'he next six months, 
leading up to vear-closing 
on 31 March 1>)1 are 
crucial. It is n<»w that the 
real elteclsof the (iulf 
crisis will hit the industry, 
bottom lines wall flatten 
out, and profit margins are 
likely to gel still lower (lor 
the end-September IWI 
period, the colleetive profit 
margin is up a mere one per 
cent to two per cent from 
last year, when net piofit 
and operating profit arc 
compared to sales). Margin 
is going be the 1991 


SPECULATION OF THE WEEK 


Reshuffling in New Delhi 


V.P. Singh stuck with Rajiv’s economic 
team (plus S. Ciurunuirthy) thus ensuring a 
degree of certainty. Bui will Chandra 
Shekhar shuffle the bureaucrats and 
advisers around? I'hose who arc definitely 
out include the afore-iaentioncd S. 
Chirumurthy (and things don't look too 
good for him at the Indian Express, either) and the 
unfortunate Monlek Singh Ahluwalia (sec last week’s 
Delhi Diary). 

Deepak Nayar’s fan. less certain. The chief economic 
adviser's views are similar to Shekhar’s, but the PM is 
suspicious of his attachment to V.P, Singh. Ditto for 
finance secretary Bimal Jalan who, as a Stalinist, has 
something in common with the latest Brezhnevile to 
occupy the PM’s chair. Delhi gossip has it that Gopi Arora 
may be back from Washington, perhaps as finance 
secretary. But this is certain to be opposed by the 
Congrcss(I) which regards Arora as a traitor. 

Certain to be replaced is the chairman of the Board of 
Direct Taxes (Nariman Point is allergic to him). And there 
is speculation that R.N. Malhotra's replacement at the 
Reserve Bank of India will be our old friend the finance 
manager himself: S. Venkitaramanan. 




nightmare l<u companies 
And that is going to lead to 
cut-throat c()nipetituMi 
government jiolicv oi not 
Thank the slats lor piotn • 
now. if not piolilabililN. 

■The Sirsa 
syndrome 

T hat's one the Indian 1 
stock markets could do 
without. Ir'ver since ihi. 

Raja s r-gime took ott to | 
the political wiklerncss, the | 
shaie bazaar has fjcen j 
going around iii circles I 
Because, thev ha\e De\ i ; 
1 al and his binod to 
contend with In the week 
beginning 12 Novcml>er. 
rumours Muidenlv began to 
flv; the lesiinected deputy 
Prime .Minister isthri>wing 
his weight aiound. and 
wants his son Om Prakash j 
( hautala to become j 

finance minister In a week j 
in which markets should 



Devi Lai: brooding over 

have spiralled upwards, 
buoycil by Relianee 
Industries Ltd, Larsen tKc 
Toubro and fancy 
half-yearlv results fiom the 
corporate world, they 
nipped, al least in Bombay, 
which controls more than 
60 per cent of the country's 
trading. Before they could 
move up, came another 
shocker; Lai wants younger 
son Ranjit Singh to be 
industry minister. Dip. 
Fortunately, nothing quite 
that disastrous may 
happen. While reining in 
Devi Lai is like a matador 
asking a hull out to tea, 
Chandra Shekhar may 
stand his ground when it 
comes to Lai's ilk.# 
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CASTE 

AWAIT? 


How to have the Mandal cake and 
eat V. P. Singh up too 


W hich of Ihc three 
brought V.P. Singh 
d «) w n - C h a n d r a 
Shekhai. Lai Krishna 
Advani or Bindcswari 
Prasad Mandal'^ 

On the face of it, this appears a 
ridiculous question. We know it was 
Shekhar and his hand of opportunistic 
dissidents who split the Janata Dal in 
half, just as we know it was L.K. 
Advani's Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP) which sealed the V.P. Singh 
government’s fate by withdrawing 
support. So where does B.P. Man¬ 
dal now many years dead—come 
into this'^ 

The answer—though it is hardly 
ever recognised' is at the beginning. 

Advani’s rath yatra, after all, was a 
direct reaction to V.P. Singh's 
announcement (on 7 August) that the 
Mandal Commission’s recommenda¬ 
tions would be implemented. As 
hordes of commentators have pointed 
out, Advani felt the Mandal Report 
threatened to divide the BJP's Hindu 
vole-bank. Ihc BJP president, of 
course, has denied time and again that 
theie was any such “linkage”, but his 
protests against the ‘No Mandal, no 
rath' thesis have been completely un¬ 
convincing. There was no talk of the 
yatra before Mandal and, moreover, 
nobody- -not even someone smitten 
with an overpowering wanderlust— 
decides to set off on a 10,0(X) km 
journey spanning 35 days on the spur 
of the moment and with under a 
month for preparation. Especially not 
a politician as shrewd and calculating 
as Advani. 

The consequences of the yatra, of 
course, arc all too familiar—the halt¬ 
ing of the rath and the arrest of 
Advani, the withdrawal of support 


by the BJP and, finally, 
the vole of no- 
confidence against the 
V.P. Singh regime. The 
former Prime Minister 
has claimed that he sac- 
rificed his government 
on the altar of secular¬ 
ism, but the truth is that 
he lost his political head 
to the sword of Mandal. 

Ever since 7 August - 
the day he made the 
announcement—V.P. 

Singh’s days w^eie num¬ 
bered. It may have been 
Advani who finalIv top¬ 
pled him, but even 
otheiwisc, the hatred 
and vioFence that the Mandal Report 
inspired would have done the Raja in. 
By acting on Mandal’s recommenda¬ 
tions, V.P. Singh—in one stroke 
created a powerful arrav of forces 

By acting on the Mandal Report, 
V.P. Singh—In one 
stroke—created a powerful 
array of forces ferociously 
opposed to him 




ferociously opposed to him. 

If this appears so odd, it is because 
almost nobody claimed to be fun¬ 
damentally opposed to the Mandal 
Report. Not the Congress Opposition, 
w'hich initially welcomed and sup¬ 
ported V.P. Singh’s move. Not the 
BJP, which won its 8()-odd seats in the 
last Lok Sabha election on a manifesto 
that promised to implement the Man¬ 
dal Report. And certainly not the 
Janata Dal dissidents, who intensified 
their plotting and scheming following 
the Mandal announcement. Even the 
press—which launched an ugly and 
hysterical campaign against V.P. 
Singh—rarely, if ever, said it opposed 
reservations on principle. 

Everybody, it seemed, was happy to 
have the Mandal cake and eat V.P. 
Singh up too. 

C onsider first the hypocrisy and 
doublespeak of the political par* 
ties that opposed V.P. Singh over 
Mandal. The Congress—which gave 
Mandal two extensions and (in his 














own words) “full support" when it was 
the ruling party in 1980—was initially 
caught off guard. “You will have our 
unqualified support in the imple¬ 
mentation of the report/’ said P. Shiv 
Shankar in the Rajya Sabha on the 
day V.P. Singh made the announce¬ 
ment. The leader of the Opposition in 
the Upper House also went so far as to 
suggest that reservations be extended 
to educational institutions and minor¬ 
ities! 

Within days, however, the anti- 
reservation agitation had spread like 
wildfire through much of the urban 
areas in the cow belt. And the Con¬ 
gress, which had seemed to all but 
applaud V.P. Singh for his attempt to 
uplift the backwards, began to main¬ 
tain a deafening silence on the Mandal 
issue. At the same time, the party did 
everything it could to lend its support 
to the snowballing protests in universi¬ 
ty campuses. 

In the capital, Congress(l) students 
floated the Equality Front—^which, 
among other things, held demonstra¬ 


tions and called a bandh against the 
implementation of the Mandal Re¬ 
port. 'Flic parly, however, didn’t have 
the courage to confirm that it had 
anything to do with it: the Front 
became a cover for surreptitious anti- 
reservation activity. Significantly, it 
did not deny this either. 

It was only at the end of Atgust that 
the Congress evolved an official or 
formal ‘stance’ on the Mandal affair. 
After a protracted meeting of the 
central working committee, the parly 
equivocated once again. While it did 
not—as its role at the forefront of the 
agitation would lead one to expect— 
reject the Mandal Report outright, the 
Congress claimed that it was against 
the concept of reservations based on 
caste. Rather, the ‘Rajiv formula', as 
it has come to be known, sought to 
enhance Mandal’s recommendations 
by the “introduction of economic 
criteria". Among the suggestions: 
public school students, tax-payers, the 
landed, etc. be excluded from the 
ambit of reservations. 


These were by no means bad or 
irrational suggestions. But why was 
the Congress advancing them? To 
improve on Mandal, as il self- 
righteously claime !' Or to distance 
itself from the report without going so 
far as to risk rejecting it? Soon 
enough, the truth was out. 

Understandably, Rajiv was asked 
the obvious question. If he was serious 
about his ‘formula', then would he be 
prepared to introduce it in a Congress- 
ruled state such us Andhra Pradesh, 
which has u reservation system for the 
baekwaid castes? And, moreover, if 
he leally believed that caste-based 
reservations divided the country, was 
he willing to ask chief minister Chenna 
Reddy to scrap them? The Congress 
president had no good answers. Dur¬ 
ing a speech in the Lok Sabha. Rajiv 
was forced to admit that the criteria 
laid down by his party for job reserva¬ 
tions in Andhra and elsewhere were 
faulty. His defence, however, was 
pathetic: “Blame for what happened 
cannot be laid at my door. 1 was not in 
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Advani’s rath yatra was a direct reaction to V.P. Singh’s announcement that the 
Mandai Commission's recommendations wouid be impiemented. 

There was no taik of the yatra before Mandai 


politics then.” 

After the Congress chief ministers 
of Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh 
protested against the position adopted 
by the Congress (apparently, the talk 
of economic criteria threatened their 
own caste-based vote-banks), less and 
less was heard about the Rajiv formu¬ 
la. Till today, the party’s position on 
Mandai remains unclear. Rather, it is 
unclear whether the party has a posi¬ 
tion on it at all. 

T he BJP’s attitude was no less 
confused. Like the Congress, it 
did not reject the recommendations 
and argued that economic criteria 
must be taken into consideration. And 
like the Congress again, it used its 
student organisations to pressure V.P. 
Singh to back ()ff. Its main grouse was 
that it wasn’t consulted on the imple¬ 
mentation decision, despite being an 
ally of the National Front govern¬ 
ment. “How could V.P. Singh assume 
1 he had our support on this issue?” BJP 
leaders kept asking. 

Both parties ridiculed the motives 
behind V.P. Singh’s sudden decision 
to act on the report. Here their 
arguments were more than plausible. 
There is little doubt that the timing of 
V.P. Singh’s announcement had less 
to do with the plight of the backwards 
and more to do with countering the 9 


August rally organised by Devi Lai, 
who had just been ousted as deputy 
prime minister. The Raja may also 
have believed that his decision would 
divide Devi Lai’s vote-bank as the Jat 
leader enjoys a sizeable backward 



Till today, the Congress’ 
position on Mandai remains 
unclear. Rather, ft Is unclear 
whether the party has a 
position on It at ah 


caste following. 

But even if V.P. Smgh 
took a politically moti¬ 
vated decision with an 
eye on the electorate, 
could the Congress real¬ 
ly afford to accuse him 
as it did of “betraying a 
degree of cynical oppor¬ 
tunism, intellectual dis¬ 
honesty and political 
malfeasance never be¬ 
fore seen in the history 
of independent India”? 

The problem with re¬ 
sorting to arguments 
which question the mt>- 
tives est others is that 
vour own must be ahin e 
suspicion. And, clearly, 
both the Congiess and 
the BJP fail on this 
count- What motive 
could the ('ongress have 
had for seeing “con¬ 
siderable merit m the 
Mandai Commission 
Report ’ and at the same 
time unleashing its 
gtions to destroy govern¬ 
ment piopcrtv III the 
capital and cLsewhere? (.)r, for that 
matter, was Advani\ post-Mandal de¬ 
cision to embark on the ruth yatra ficc 
from electoral caste calculations? And 
if both parlies rcsort(‘d to doing what 
they did for feai of losing the back¬ 
ward class v<Ue, didn't this betray an 
even greater degree ol “cynical oppor¬ 
tunism, intellectual dishonesty and 
political malfeasance”? 

Clearly, there were only two honest 
approaches that the Congiess and the 
BJP could have adopted. Either reject 
the Mandai Report and then openly 
support the agitation. Or accept it and 
then persuade the government to in¬ 
troduce the necessary modifications. 

What the tw<> parties chose to do, 
however, was to accept Mandai and 
then covertly suppc>rt—even lead— 
the agitation.The cost of this needs no 
reminding: scores of people dead, 
crores of government property des¬ 
troyed and an atmosphere of rancour 
and hatred. 

G iven the extent of the violence 
and trauma that gripped much of 
north India between August and 
September, the press may have been 
expected to exercise a measure of 
objectivity and restraint. But, on the 
contrary, it ran one of the most 
sustained and vicious campaigns 
against V.P, Singh and the pro- 
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The press ran one of the most sustained and vicious campaigns against 
V.P. Singh and the Mandai Report and played up the spate of 
shocking self-immolations 

';‘-*s.v:sV, 


icservationists. 

ft was a drive which 
saw publications sym¬ 
pathetic to ilie iiovern- 
merit do U-turns, pitch¬ 
ed men as incongruous 
as Mani Shankar Aiyar 
and A run Shourie on 
the same side ot the 
fence and inatic virtually 
c^’ery major newspaper 
read pretty rnuch like 
the National Herald. 

Never heTors had the 
media displayed such 
united hostility — 
whether i^n Bofors 
( ‘Yes, but we don't 
have a Swiss account 
number wntli Kajiv's 
name on it*'), the 
hmcigency (“But didn’t 
the trains run on time?”) 
or the Defamation Bill 
(“WelL It was scrapped, 
wasn’t It ’”) 

How the decision on 
Manilal -which essen¬ 
tially consisted ot ex¬ 
tending reserv<itions to 
the ha<'k\vard classes 
and involved but a few thousand 
jobs a year—could have aroused such 
unacconirnodaring hatred in the media 
is astounding Did it really pose any 
(or as much of a) threat to India's 
unity as the press kept claiming? 
C\>iild a policv aimed at providing 
employment to a depiived and under- 
reprcscnied 52 ficr cent of the popula¬ 
tion really mean, as Girila) Jain put it, 
“the Lebanonisation of India”? 

Having ariogated to itself the role 
of defending a united and casieless 
India, the press went on to invent its 
ow'n definitions. A ‘castcist’ was any 
pro-reservationist—particularly, a 
Janata Dal backward class leader such 
as Ram Vilas Pa.swan. ‘Anti- 
reservatlonists', on the other hand, 
were never ‘casteist’ but people who 
stood for equality of opportunity and 
India’s unity. (Never mind that the 
overwhelming majority of anti- 
reservationists who took to the streets 
were forwards threatened by the loss 
of caste privileges.) And a ‘martyr’ 
was any one of those misguided youths 
who—perhaps carried away by the 
hysteria whipped up by the political 
parties and the press—chose tragically 
to put a torch to himself. 

While the press played up the .spate 
of shocking self-immolations (whether 
restraint and disapproval would have 
served to check them is a question 
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worth examining), it barely bothered 
itself with the ugly and casteist side of 
the anti-reservation stir. How many 
newspapers came down on the stu¬ 
dents in the capital who demonstrated 
by sweeping the streets and posing as 



V.P. Singh probably believed 
that his decision would divide 
Devi Lai’s vote-bank as the Jat 
leader enjoys a sizeable 
backward caste following 


vegetable vendors? The suggestion: 
that these were occupations unworthy 
of upper castes. Who criticised the 
women students who curried placards 
saying: “We don't want unemployed 
husbands”? The implication: back¬ 
ward caste husbands with jobs are not 
fit for marrying. And what about all 
those inflammatory and casteist slo¬ 
gans that were raised right through the 
agitation (see Sunday, The Voices of 
Mandai, issue dated 28 October—3 
November 1990)? 

Neither did the press do much to 
focus on the unlawfulness and vio¬ 
lence that attended the anti- 
re.servation stir. And when it did, 
there was usually some excuse or the 
other advanced for it. Who recalls the 
attempted hijack of a Vayudoot plane 
at Shimla (“Boys will be boys”)? 
How much column space was devoted 
to condemning the bid to set fire to 
Dal MP Satya Prakash Malaviya's re¬ 
sidence near Allahabad (“Well, pas-* 
sions are bound to get inflamed in this 
kind of situation”)? And what about 
peasant leader Mahendra Singh 
Tikatt’s call to burn the sons of (gov¬ 
ernment) MPs and MLAs as a form of 
protest (“Shocking and awful, but 
wasn’t it V.P. Singh himself who in¬ 
vited this kind of madness?”)? 

In contrast, there were reams of 
newsprint expended on the pro- 
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reservation agitation—which, un¬ 
doubtedly, did more than its bit to 
contribute to the overall violence. 
Ram Vilas Paswan’s call to the back¬ 
wards to fight on the streets (he later 
denied saying this), for instance, was 
the subject of innumerable (justifi- 
I ably) angry editorials. 

I 

T he naked bias and the hysteria 
which attended the reporting on 
Mandal contrasted starkly with the 
‘objectivity’ and ‘restraint’ with which 
the media dealt with Advani’s rath 
vatra. If the division of this country 
was what the press was so worried 
about, then surely it was the latter that 
should have occupied most of its 
attention. Yet, there w'as none of that 
savage hatred and pious high- 
mindedness with which the newspap¬ 
ers dealt with Mandal. Never mind the 
blatantly inflammatory slogans, the 
riots that preceded and followed in its 
wake and the dubious objective of the 
exercise. 

The media’s obsession with Mandal 
was all the more curious given that 
during the time, the country was rock¬ 
ed by communal violence in places as 
far-flung as Ultai Pradesh, Karnata¬ 
ka, Rajasthan and Gujarat. A recent 
and interesting study published in 
People's Democracy~~thc CPI(M)’s 
weekly organ—reveals the contrast 
between the media’s interest in the 
two issues. Between 30 September 
and 4 October—during which com¬ 
munal disturbances accounted for 70 
lives—three mainstream English 
newspapers (Indian Express, The Hin¬ 
du and 77«* 7'inies of India) devoted a 
bare 47 column centimetres on their 
front pages to the riots. The anti- 
reservation stir, however, received as 
much as 333 column centimetres.' The 
figures for the reports off front page 
and editorials are even more diver¬ 
gent. 

The kind of postures the media 
adopted on Mandal may have been 
acceptable if the recommendations 
threatened to change the face of em¬ 
ployment in India. But how many 
newspapers and magazines really 
cared to study the number of jobs that 
came within the ambit of reservations? 
Statistics have it that an average of a 
little less than two lakh jobs arv, gener¬ 
ated by the public sector every year. 
They also reveal that out of these, the 
central sector accounts for something 
like 40,000. (This is the crucial statistic 
as the previous government left the 
decision to implement the Mandal Re¬ 
port to the states.) An additional 27 
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Which of the three brought V.P. Singh down—Chandra Shekhar, 
L.K. Advani or Bindeswari Prasad Mandal? 


per cent reservation then would have 
meant a little over a mere 10,000 
jobs. 

If this strikes someone as an un¬ 
acceptably large number, it is in¬ 
structive to ask once again what the 
anti-reservation stir was all about. 
Was it about the class three and class 
four jobs that account for the majority 
of those in the ccntfal sector? Was the 
agitation about jobs for sweepers, 
peons, manual workers and lower di¬ 
vision clerks? Did the students of the 
medical colleges, the lITs (Indian In¬ 
stitutes of Technology) and posh col¬ 
leges such as St Stephen’s »and Hindu 
lake to the streets for fear of losing out 
on such employment? And would 
there have been an agitation at all if 
reservations were limited to class 
three and class four posts only? 

Or was the anti-reservation stir ab¬ 
out the class one and class two jobs? 
About officer-level jobs in industry, 


the civil service and elsewhere? About 
jobs which altogether amount to a few 
hundred every year? 

As hundreds of commentators 
pointed out, there may have been 
many things wrong with the Mandal 
Report. The methodology used was 
far from perfect, the recommenda¬ 
tions would have benefited the better 
off among the backward classes the 
most and, as we all know, reservation 
by itself cannot help the socially and 
educationally deprived. 

But these are points of view that call 
for discussion and not the madness 
which gripped the nation for most of 
three months. They did not justify the 
deceit and duplicity of the parties 
opposed to Mandal—just as they did 
not warrant the nastiness and savagery 
of the press. Most of all. they did not 
merit the demand for V.P. Singh's 
head. • 
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Running riot 

Communal dashes break out in Old Delhi 


T he tension began with 
Advani’^ rath vatru. As the 
Bharatiya Janata Party 
(HJP) presidenfs Ram rath 
made its way down the nar¬ 
row lanes and hy-lanes of the walled 
city of rX’lhi, tcclings on both sides of 
the communal fence ran high. The 
strict vigil maintained by the adminis¬ 
tration. however, prevented the out¬ 
break of any violence. 

Bin that situation, obviously, was 
too good to Iasi. For, only a month 
later on 14 November, communal riots 
were raging in the Sadar Bazar area of 
old Delhi, with looting, arson and loss 
of lives. 

The immediate provocation was a 
procession taken out jointly by a num¬ 
ber of minority organisations. All 
three were relatively unknown outfits, 
the Sikh Muslim Dalit Panth, the All 
India Minority Front and the All India 
Muslim Unity Front. The organisers, 
apparently, assured the police and the 
administration that their’s would be a 
peaceful procession, with no raising of 
slogans. Permission was granted to 
this silent procession to go around the 
walled city, though police officials la¬ 
ter claimed that there had been no 
official go-ahead. 

The piocession began from Sisganj 
Gurdwara, ('handni C’howk at 10 am. 
The participants were nu.stly youths 
from the trails-Yamuna area, accord¬ 
ing to police sources, and were armed 
wiih spears, daggers, lathis and other 
lethal weapons. The processionists 
reached Idgah, Sadar Bazar, at 2.30 
pm. 

'I’hat’s when the trouble began. For, 
some of the prominent leaders, includ¬ 
ing Jasbir Singh Rode of the Akali Dal 
(Mann) and Sukhvinder Singh Khalsa 
of the All India Sikh Students Federa¬ 
tion (AISSF) made provocative 
speeches at the venue, instigating the 
15,(K)0-odd people assembled. Some 
of the young people were sufficiently 
roused to rush off to the adjoining 
Dhobi Katra to pelt .stones it mem¬ 
bers of the other community. Swift 
retaliation followed and soon a full- 
fledged battle was in progress on the 
street. 


Despite the prior notice of the pro¬ 
cession and the likelihood of violence 
breaking out, police presence was at a 
minimum. So, while the communities 
clashed, the small group of policemen 
oil duly stood around waiting for rein¬ 
forcements. That took another 10 mi¬ 
nutes or so. Meanwhile, the ciders of 
both communities were trying to calm 
passions without much success. 

The police finally swung into action, 
using tear-gas shells and firing 22 
rounds at the mob. Shopkeepers 
quickly dowmed shutters, while the 
smoke rising from burning vehicles 
gave an ominous look to the entire 
scene. Around 14 vehicles were set on 
fire and so was the fodder at the Idgah 
slaughter house. Till laic into the night 
firemen were trying *o extinguish the 
blaze at a motor mechanic’s shop and 
a medical dispensary across the road. 

By the evening, however, the situa¬ 
tion was under control, with the death 
count standing at five. The additional 
commissioner of police (northern 
range), S.K. Kain, maintained that 
none of the dead or injured (around 
20 at the' tirst count) has sustained 
bullet injuries. All of them had been 
wounded by sharp-edged weapons. 



Communal feelings 
were already running 
high in the capital after 
the burning of a holy 
book in east of Kailash 
in south Delhi, and the 
Sadar riots made 
matters worse. The 
fall-out was 
experienced all over 
the city 



Hospital sources, however, disputed 
this version. 

Curfew was imposed in the area for 
an indefinite period and cases reg¬ 
istered against those who had made 
provocative speeches, for the police 
held that the violence had been pre¬ 
planned. 

C ommunal feelings were already 
running high in the capital after 
the burning of a holy book in ea.st of 
Kailash in south Delhi, and the Sadar 
riots only made matters worse. The 
fall-out was experienced all over the 
city, with buses being burnt in east 
Delhi, with Trilokpuri becoming espe¬ 
cially tense. 

liic police, however, concentrated 
its attention on the Sadar area, with 
police commissioner Vijay Karan 
visiting the area. The Lieutenant- 
Governor of Delhi, Arjan Singh, also 
went around the affected area, 
announcing the grant of Rs 1 lakh to 
the next of kin of those killed and Rs 
10,000 to those seriously injured. 
Compensation would also be paid to 
those whose property had been dam¬ 
aged. 

The next day, 15 November, it was 
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Two flays after the riots, the Shahi 
Imam visfted the troubled areas (far 
left) and condemned the organisers of 
the march. A day before, Prime 
Minister Chandra Shekhar also toured 
the riot-hit places (left and above) 


Prime Minister C'handra Shekhar’s to pell stones on each other aiul the condemning the organiseis the j 
turn to conduct a tt>ur of the aflectcd police. The scciiiily forces retiicved inaich at his I ridav sermon at the i 
areas. He gave the slip to those assem- the situation by firing tear-gas shells .lama Masjid, and distancing himselt l 
bled to greet him, including H.K.L. and plastic bullets. According to Vijay from the endeavour. sirphnc \ 

Bhagat and Jagdisli Tyller, entering Karan. 251) mi.screants were arrested, Mussalnumon ne yc sfunarai ki tmr | 
the police station by the back door, to including tho.se who had violated the doosri quum Ac lo^on ke khilaf narv | 
remain closeted with Vijay Karan and curtew , and Nooruddin, the main la^unc ki ifaza! lii t\yo\is,U and i 

Arjan Singh. organiser ol the 14 November lally mischievous M’islirns laised slogans I 

Finally, Shekhar’s convoy wound Its Karan further disclosed that he’d against the other commuiiily),' said i 
way down the roads of Sadar. Some asked for 15 additional companies Hukhaii, adding that lie was willing to ; 

residents wandering around were fnun the central government. Tne en- apologise on bchalt or hi.s errant j 

asked by the PM how they’d been tire area would be divided into four broihers. 

affccted in the riots. Phe heart- sc^ctois, each headed by one assistant Hut it was Advani's rc/t//ywt'rw which 

rending stories that followed Icit connms.sioncT of police. started it all, said the Imam.'7ri r/«Ar/- 

Shekhar visibly upset. The Prime While Karan chalked out these no mri/i oag laf^uyr guvr hui, woh hhi4- 
Minister gave a clean chit to the admi- elaborate arrai.g*. aents, fighting jayt ja sakte hai. Par jn auf* Mussalma- 
nistration and the police before leav- broke out again that .same night, at non ke dilon mein lagi hai, woh hhu- 
ing, and announced a grant of Rs 5 Atma Ram Katra behind the Anaj piyi nahi ja \akti. (the fire that has 
lakhs from the PM’s Relief Fund to Mandi of F'ilmistan. The fighting gutted shops can be destroyed but the 
those who’d suffered in the violence, lasted from 10..'^0-11.30 pm. and the fire in the hearts of the Muslims can- 
Asked whether a political conspiracy task of the police was made more diffi- not be extinguished).” Bukhari also 
had caused the riots, Shekhar replied; cult by the fact that someone cut the visited the not-affecled areas to get ^ 
“I don’t want to politicise the issue, electricity supply line, plunging the fiist-lumd account of the suffering of 
All I can say is that every death sad- entire area into darkness. Around the victims. 

dens me.” midnight, the Border Security Force By then, law and order appeared to 

Earlier in the day, despite the cur- (BSF) was roped into the ia.sk of in- have been restored to the area. But 

few and heavy police presence, vio- stilling confidence in the local popu- beneath the veneer of normalcy, com- 
lence had broken out again in the lace, and it staged a flag march in the munal passions still raged. And it 
Qasabpura, Sarai Khalil Khan and riot-affected localities. would be a while before they were 

Nawab Road areas, with members of On the I6th, the Shahi Imam, Syed quelled.# 
both communities getting on roof-tops Abdullah Bukhari, got in on the act, SeemaGo9waml/NewtMM 
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An Indian 
o bse s sio n 

Hilary Sparlings account of the life and 
works of Paul Scott 


W hen Granada televi¬ 
sion serialised The Raj 
Quartet in I9S3, it was 
the beginning of a 
wave of Kaj nostalgia, 
more fashionable than that set off by 
Kim and North West Iron tier. But few 
watching The Jewel In The Crown, 
both in Britain and India, know that 
its author died virtually penniless, 
consumed by cancer, cirrohsis of the 
liver and an overriding passion for 
India. Fame and a Booker Pri/e came 
too late hn' Paul Scott: he had already 
paid the greatest price any novelist can 
pay. 

Hilary Spurling writes about the 
struggle and heartbreak that went into 
The Raj Quartet in her sensitive 
biography of the author released last 
month. The book is at 
once an exploration of the life of a 
man who lived and dieil alienated 
from most ol his own people, and a 
gentle rebuke to London’s snobbish 
literati, who never gave Scott his due. 

Spurling is never obstrusive, and 
her moving account of the man who 
spent more than ten years of his lile 
living with an Indian obsession is a 
must read for all those who enjoyed 
the story of Ronald Merrick and flari 
Kumar. 

Scott’s first encounter with India 
began when he joined the army and 
was posted to the country in 1943. The 
man who had wanted to be a poet had 
by now married a nurse-- Penny Av¬ 
ery— and was struggling with his own 
bisexuality. Scott returned from India, 
with what he felt was enough matter 
for a novel. Working for some time as 
a literary agent, he helped to launch 
novelists like Muriel Spark and John 
Brainc. His own early novels— John¬ 
nie Sahib (19^2) and The A:ten Sky 
(1953)--got a lukewarm reception. 

In 1959 he left the agency and went 
freelance. It was an entirely Jircction- 
less Scott who left for India in 1963, 
searching for the novel that he knew 
was inside him.' He reached Bombay 


without itinerary or hotel bookings 
and was given a room by a wealthy 
Bombay landlady, Dorothy Gana- 
pathy. 

Ganapathy became a lifc-iong 
friend and it was to her that he 
dedicated The Jewel In The Crown 
She later provided the role model for 
Lily Chatterjee in Jewel who takes in 
the stranger. It was from Dorothy 
Ganapathy's Hat in Queen’s Road, ' 
that Scott could see the sprawling Oval 
and the Bombay High Court. This was 
the same scene that Guy Perron would 
see in Jewel. 

When Scott left Bombay, (iana- 
palhy gave him a silver Ganesh. Later 
in England, Scott would place the 
image on his study table and repeal 
Dorothy's prayer om prakash om to it 
whenever he had a wiiter’s block. 

From Bombay, Scott flew to Mad¬ 
ras and then on to the village of 
Timmapuram, to meet his old havil- 
dar, Narayan Dass. I hc Timmapuram 
experience remained unforgettable for 
Scott. He hated the feeling of being an 
object of curiosity; he couldn't come 
to terms with having to join Dass and 
several other villagers with a pot of 
water in the field every morning, and 
later developed an amoebic infection. 
It brought out the worst of the sahib in 
him and he left Timmapuram, ill and 
humiliated. This would later be the 
feeling that fCari Kumar suffered on 
his initial contact with India. 

Scott’s next destination was Calcut¬ 
ta. His host there was Neil Ghosh, an 
Anglicised Bengali, who had never 
adjusted to post-imperial India. Hari 
Kumar was instantly born. Ghosh had 
been educated in a public school in 
England and returned to India at 19. 
He had encountered the alienation of 
his fellow Indians as well as the 
patronising attitude of the British who 
excluded him from their “Whites- 
oniy” clubs. He had an Australian 
girl-friend and was popularly known 
as the **Black Englishman** 

Scott later con^ssed that it was on 



Scene from The Jewel In The Crown: 
evoking Raj nostalgia 

one drunken night, spent talking with 
Ghosh, that he felt the hook had come 
within his grasp. Hence Harry Cooni- 
er, the anglicised name that Hari 
Kumar sports (Neil was actually an 
Anglicised version of Neel Baron 
Ghosh). Everything in Han Kumar-- 
from his clipped accent, to his abun¬ 
dant charm—was borrowed from 
Ghosh. Even the girl-fncnd Ghosh 
left behind in [England--Daphne— 
gave her name to Kumar's girl-friend 
in Jewel —Daphne Manners. 

It was in Calcutta again that Scott 
made another friend who became a 
constant support and comfort to him: 
the singer, Dipali Nag, and her hus¬ 
band Dulal Nag Chowdhury. In their 
spacious house in Behala with its 
sprawling gardens, Scott recovered 
from his Timmapuram shock and 
found another character for his novel. 
The house of the Maegregors’ with its 
beautiful gardens would be none other 
than the Nags’. 

Scott left India in April 1964. Ten 
years later the final book in The 
Quartets was completed. These years 
happened to be the darkest in Scott’s 
life and it is here that Spurling's 
account is brilliant. Surviving on pub¬ 
lisher’s advances and retreating into 
his shell, Scott spent lonely hours in a 
cold house, desperately trying to com¬ 
plete a series that had become an 
obsession with him. 

Division Of The Spoils —the last 
book in The Quartet, was published in 
1975. The series got good reviews 
from Philip Knightley in The Times 
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Surviving on 
publisher’s advances 
and retreating into his 
shell, Scott spent 
lonely hours 
desperately trying to 
complete a series 
that had become an 
obsession with him: 
The Raj Quartet 




and in the Times Literary Supplement 
and Spectator. The returns from il 
were however preciously low. Scott's 
drinking increased and he started 
working.on another novel Staying On. 

fn 1976, his wife—Penny—who had 
steadily supported him so far, left him 
and took refuge in a home for battered 


wives. A broken Scott left for USA to 
lecture in Tulsa. 

Staying On won the B(M)ker Prize in 
1977 but by then Scott was too ill to 
collect it. His daughter C arol sU)od m 
for him instead. Scott returned to 
Britain and il was discovered he had 
cancer. Penny came back to nurse him 


just as if she had never left I hc Seon j 
family spent their last d^vs ! 

together. In 1978. ihice weeks dioii o\ ' 
his 58th birthday. Scent died m the 
Middlesex Hospital. Ihe next u\ii 1 
Anglia Television filmed Stiivhig On : 
And five years later Jewel In Hie ! 
Crown was serialised and . published i 
Scott's fame. 

Neil Ghosh died a ycai alter Scott, | 
and Dorothy Ganapaihv --who helped i 
Spurling write the b^-^raphy died 1 
suddenly on 3 October, three weeks | 
before the publication ol tiic IhhVk. j 
She was 90. She had also given Spuil- | 
ing a Cianesh c,lived out ot ;unothysf j 
and like her subject. Spin ling com ! 
pleted her book under the ga/c ol the i 
Elephant (jod. j 

Spurling on Scott is an ewclienl * 
biography, sympathetic and iindc!-! 
standing in its study and defence (T the | 
life of a ncglccteil novelist That i 
Dorothy Ganapathy should die with- ' 
out reading il seems another of the : 
tragic ironies that .ippear to have ' 
haunted the life of the novelist. • 
Shnbani Basu/London 

Paul Scott A L ifo by Hilary Sf lur.ing PuLtlisrieti by j 
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Fantasies and fables 

But, Manoj Das' new book also provides food for thought 


U rban Indians are luirmally mul¬ 
tilingual but true literary biling¬ 
ualism, which enables a ciea- 
tivc author to write equally adeptly in 
two languages, is rare. Manoj Das is 
one such writer. Acknowledged as an 
Oriya fictionist (Ins short stories won 
the Sahitya Akademi award in 1972)» 
he is better known nationally as the 
ex-editor of /7/e Heritage, the sophisti¬ 
cated monthly that ceased publication 
last year. He has also authored several 
anthologies of English short stories 
and a novel, in addition to his prolific 
output in Oriya. 

His latest offering is another collec¬ 
tion of stories—his second for the New 
World Literature Series recently be¬ 
gun by Delhi's BR Publishing— Bull^ 
dozers And Fables And Fantasies For 
Adults. 'Hie dozen tales here consist of 
two longish works (Das calls the title 
story a novella), four fables (in the 
strict sense, that is, tales in which 
animals speak and behave like men) 
and six fantasies (fiction with strange 
or unfamiliar settings and grotesque or 
oul-of-the-ordinary people). For inst¬ 
ance, kings and princesses populate 
many of them, both the tables and the 
fantasies—a distancing method that 
allows Das to poke gentle fun at 
human foibles. 

Das' style is primarily satiric, but 
not of the vitriolic variety. He exposes 
the ridiculous side of his characters 
with a comic flavour that betrays 
affection rather than the misanthiopy 
that satirists sometimes cultivate. Fre¬ 
quently, therefore, one finds a note of 
sorrow creeping in, about what might 
have been, or an evane.scent air of 
romance, paiticularly in the two lon¬ 
ger works. And every once in a while 
one comes across vivid poetic imag¬ 
ery, such as, “Viewed Irtim far the 
(hill) town looked like a nest. And 
there were giant clouds above it... like 
birds about to settle down in it.” 

Bulldozers deserves its prominent 
place in the volume, for it touchingly 
describes how the aspirations «)f Ravi, 
a small town librarian, come to 
nought despite his earnest work. 
Almost in the manner of f<.K. 
Narayan, the mood turns sad .ilthough 
the narrative proceeds through 
humour. A few of Das’ jokes at the 
expense of Indian English are illustra¬ 
tive. A telegram; “Hearty congratula¬ 


tions for your heroic entry into the 
IAS (Stop) We pray almighty Ood to 
shower choicest blessings on your 
head and give your muscles strength to 
whitewash the face of the motherland 
and prove that this is as good as ICS of 
British days of which my own heaven- 
gone maternal uncle was a member.” 

A chief minister's speech; “You will 
be wonderful to hear that I have not 
read very much English, but only 
sufficient for the enough. It is by my 
will power that I speak it. I do 
mistakes and sins in English but all 
ladies and gentlemen do mistakes and 
sins! A month ago I was accorded a 
very very grand congratulation by 
good men and good good women... 
On the leaflets they printed T for C. 1 
became Thief Minister...there was the 
mistake in my car today which lated 
me... When I was arrested accused of 
seduction, my family thought I will be 
massacred. Seduction was historic 
crime.” There is also a famous poet 
who composes couplets like “Beware 
of me, get off the rail,/1 come! I 
come!! the Frontier Mail!” and a 
managing trustee who orders Ravi to 
buy the much-quoted hook titled Ibid 
for his library. 

The other long story, Sliarma And 
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The "Wonderful Lump (which seems to 
be an English version of Das’s Abu 
Furushga in Oriya), relates with de¬ 
lectable irony how an Indian's massive 
crania) tumour makes him a celebrity 
in the US as owner of the largest ever 
recorded human growth, providing 
Das plenty of opportunities to take 
potshots at American commercialism. 
For example, Sharma is given a lot of 
money to ptisc for a photo with a 
topless model leaning over his 
tumour. But Das is not unfairly unpat¬ 
riotic: American journalists tell Shar¬ 
ma that India would win hands down if 
the Olympics included talking, a 
“tradition so assiduously built up by 
the leading Indians of our time”. And 
Sharma resents the fact that India 
never recognised his uniqueness, caus¬ 
ing another case of brain drain to the 
States! 

Three ol the tables in the book give 
new interpretations to the Fumiia- 
Jantra U\\es. The I'lger And The 
Traveller reveals man's insatiable 
attraction to material wealth. The 
Turtle From The Sky tells (jt the 
pitfalls of exaggeration, and The Stu¬ 
pid Servant (about the monkey w'ht) 
kills his master) warns against heeding 
the advice of bad gurus. In an Orwel¬ 
lian mode. Story Of A Strange Last 
Journey analyses human politics re¬ 
flected through animal society. It is 
chastening to find how many (six) of 
Das’ fables and fantasies end in 
death—despite their apparent en¬ 
joyableness, he is actually preoccu¬ 
pied with rather serious concerns. 

The fantasies come in thematic 
pairs. He Who Rode The Tiger and 
Man Who Lifted The Mountain deal 
graphically with the consequences of 
vanity and ambitiousness, how irra¬ 
tionality Ic^ds to extreme end results. 
Old Folks Of The Northern Valley and 
*A Tale Of The Northern Valley 
depict remote hamlets whose malice¬ 
less people spin tall tales and love 
benign rumours; for Das, they repre¬ 
sent the culture of innocence that 
bourgeois man has lost The book is 
lightly digested, no doubt, but offers 
enough food for thought. • 


BuMozers And Fables And Fantaaiea For Adutts by 
Manoj Das. Pubtishad by B.R. Publishing Corporation, 
Maw Delhi. Price. Re 120 
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INDER MALHOTRA 


Future tense 

Islamabad and Washington are not on the best of terms 



view still 
America’s 


Though it is hard to 
believe, something 
strange but serious 
seems to be happen¬ 
ing in US-Pakislan 
relations. In both 
Islamabad and New 
Delhi the dominant 
is that the downturn in 
traditionally close rela¬ 
tionship with its “most allied ally” is 
temporary. The general expectation is 
that soon enough George Bush would 
issue Pakistan the certificate of “nuc¬ 
lear innocence” and the flow of VS 
military and economic aid, suspended 
in the first week of October, would 
begin afresh. Both sides can live 
happily thereafter. 

Frankly, this has so far been my 
assessment, too. But second thoughts 
arc in order and there is a chance that 
a fairly acrimonious estrangement be- 
rween Washington and Islamabad 
could be round the corner 


Of the available evidence to support 
this conclusion, two items arc of par¬ 
ticular significance. Fiist, after the 
initial SOS for 5.(WM) Pakistfini troops 
needed in Saudi Arabia, the United 
States has shown not the slightest 
interest in any Pakistani participation 
m, or contrilmtion to, the regional 
security arrangements the Americans 
are trying to rig up for the Gulf after 
the problem of Iraqi occupation of 
Kuwait is sorted out one way or the 
other. 

Observers here had taken it for 
granted that Pakistan would be an 
important part of the US-sponsoicd 
dispensation in the Gulf and would be 
principally responsible for the chowki- 
dan duly in the area after the bulk of 
the American forces were withdrawn. 

' But that has not turned out to be the 
I case. American preference seems to 
be for troops from Egypt, Syria, 
Morocco, Turkey and so on. 

Similarly, when the Americans 
started reading out the riot act to 
Pakistan on the vexed issue of the 
latter’s relentless quest for nuclear 
capability, the general belief was that 
this was a repetition of the charade 
enacted every year before the certi¬ 
fication by the US Prc.sident that 


Pakistan did not possess a nuclear 
device nor was manufacturing one. 1 o 
the extent the American protests ab¬ 
out Pakistani nuclear activities seemed 
sharper than in previous years, this 
was attributed to uncertainty about 
Pakistani elections and especially over 
the possibility of Benazir Bhutto being 
debarred from them. 

However, even after the elections 
have been held and have been 


No wonder then that usually reli¬ 
able American sources claim that 
American military supplies and aid to 
Pakistan can be resumed, only if 
Pakistan gives assurances about its 
nuclear policies and programmes 
which can be verified on the ground 
and arc no longer in the realm of the 
intangible. Once again, these souices 
arc reticent about details But it seems 
that America wants Pakistan to shut 



The general 
expectation is 
that soon 
enough George 
Bush wouid 
issue Pakistan 
the certificate 
of **nuclear 
innocence"and 
the flow of US 
military and 
economic aid 
wouid begin 
afresh 


accepted by the US to have been free 
and fair, the US remains very critical 
of Pakistan's nuclear policy and prog¬ 
ramme. The coveted certificate is still 
out of Pakistani iccu h. 

The key question therefore is: why 
is the US, having turned a blind eye to 
Pakistan’s feverish efforts to build the 
nuclear bomb, so stern at this late 
stage? Unfortunately, American 
sources arc not coming forth with a 
clear answer. But they arc saying 
enough to hint that during the last 12 
months Pakistan has done something 
which has offended them immensely. 
Since the red line limiting the enrich¬ 
ment of uranium had been transgres¬ 
sed even during Zia-ul Haq's time, 
evidently something else has got the 
Americans’ goat. 


down Its reprocessing Ijcilily and to 
let US experts monitor the extent of 
uranium enrichment. 

On both counts, the Pakistani 
answer is an emphatic no. Indeed, 
both President Ghulam Ishaq Khan 
and the new Pakistani Prime Minister, 
Nawaz Sharif, have spoken about the 
Americans in stridently defiant tones. 
They have iaid that they would wel¬ 
come close relations with and aid from 
the US only if America refrained from | 
“interfering” in Pakistan's internal 
policies or trying to circumscribe its 
sovereignty. Ishaq Khan has said that 
for the sake of aid Pakistan would not 
“compromise its dignity”. Nawaz 
Sharif has ostentatiously announced 
an acceleration of Pakistan’s nuclear 
programme. • 
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Boil t hat 

There is fear about salmonella infection 


F or years now, the conventional 
wisdom had it consuming eggs 
and chicken made for good 
health. But salmonellosis turned that 
on its head. Reports from such states 
as Haryana, Uttar Pradesh and the 
Union Territory of Delhi indicated 
That the disease, popularly known as 
lowl typhoid, was raging in epidemic 
proportions among the poultry stock. 
And anyone who ate eggs or broiler 
chicken risked acute dysentery which 
would eventually effect bowel move¬ 
ment. Not too many people under- 
'>tood the medical aspect, but the im¬ 
pression gained ground that eating 
eggs could be a dangerous thing, thre¬ 
atening both the Rs 2,(KX) croie per 
.iniuini egg market and the Rs 1,000 
crore per annum broiler market. 

According to Dr D.B. Survashe, of 
I Venkateshwara Hatcheries Private Li¬ 
mited (which controls 70 per cent of 
the layer and 50 per cent of the broiler 
market) this was a false scare. Said the 
doctor, an expert in microbiology, 
virology and immunology: "What 
affects chicken is salmonellosis gal- 
loreum and salmonellosis pullorieum 
And numerous tests have shown that 
It is not transferable to human beings. 
While our concern doesn’t have in¬ 
fected chickens, I cannot make a cate- 
, gorical statement that salmonella 
doesn’t exist in India. If it does, all the 
; infected birds must be destroyed.” 

I But circumstantial evidence, says 
Dr A.K. Khanna, a general physician, 
seems to indicate that infected eggs do 
! harm a person. “If the strain is treated 
I with heat, it dies,” he says, “but what 
! happens to those people who eat their 
I eggs raw or half-boiled?” According 
■ to Dr Khanna, he has several patients 
i who suffered from dysentery and gas- 
; troenteritis. All of them had their eggs 
! raw or half-cookcd. Once they stop¬ 
ped eating them, their problems dis¬ 
appeared. “You can draw your own 
conclusion,” says the doctor. 

While the salmonella problem 
occurs world-wide, the last time such 
an epidemic raged in India was during 
the 1970s. Obviously, all the infected 
birds were not destroyed and the 
strain was transferred down to the pre¬ 
sent generation of infected birds. At 



present, a powder called Purazolidon \ 
is being fed to the birdji along with ; 
their feed. But this only prevents the j 
disease from setting in. It does not ; 
cure those already infected. And the 
poor hygienic conditions prevailing m I 
some poultry farms, with such carriers ; 
as rodents and cockroaches abound- • 
ing, contributes to the spread of the j 
infection. j 

resting poultry for salmonella is | 
simple. All that is needed is one drop 
of bl(X)d, one drop of antigen and the 
mixture produces a reaction which can 
confirm or deny the existence of the 
strain. A seminar held on the subject 
at the Pusa Institute, New Delhi, came 
to the conclusion that the disease had 
assumed epidemic proportions in the 
northern parts of the country. Such 
scientists as Dr R.K. Kaushik, senior 
disease investigation officer at the 
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A poultry farm: how hygienic it it? 


Krishi Gyan Kendra, Gurgaon and Dr 
B.R. Gupta, principal scientist of the 
National Salmonella Reference 
Laboratory went along with this. But 
most of the participants also main¬ 
tained that salmonella does not pose a 
threat to human health. 

Nevertheless, the government has 
asked the bureaucracy to get into ac¬ 
tion, identity the infected stock and 
exterminate it. 

Until then, you’re best advised to 
have that egg hard-boiled. • 

Godfrey Perelra/Bomboy 
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Scene from Mississippi MasaUt: wacky and poignant 


Mississippi 

Masala 


Mira Nair's bold new film looks into 
racial discrimination 


G reenwood, Mississippi. A 
brooding, ugly town in the 
deep south of the United 
States, mired in a history 
of slavery, cotton wealth 
and White supremacy. 

But the unusual electricity in 
Green>vood, and its outskirts these 
days .comes from the motley film crew 


and actors of Mississippi Masala, Mira 
Nair’s brave, provocative and enter¬ 
taining big-screen movie, which is 
being shot here, and in Uganda. A 
stciy of a relationship between an 
Indian immigrant woman and a local 
Black man that captures the politics 
and prejudice of race, Nair’s movie 
takes a rare look at the contemporary 


American south. 

On the day’s set, an endless expanst 
of still water and drowned cypres* 
trees outside Greenwood, Nair direct^ 
her way through a melee of actors 
crew, equipment, pet mascots, anc 
surprised spectators. 

On schedule: a love scene, one oi 
many. Nair, short hair bunched under 
a baseball cap, dressed in a loose batik 
shirt, knee-length white pants, and 
with her trademark purple Gandhi 
darkglasses tucked into her shirt, 
briefs a slim Black man and a striking 
brown-skinned woman. Nair is sur¬ 
rounded by a jostling crowd of cam¬ 
eramen, still photographers, sound 
men, and the film’s assistant director. 
“Lock it up,’’ says Nair. “Quiet 
please.” Silence settles. Dogs are pre¬ 
vented from barking. Visitors 
shepherded out of camera view. “Roll 
sound. Speed. Mark it. Action.” 

The actress, her huge doe eyes 
turned up to the handsome Black 
man, begins to walk down the grassy 
bank near the waterside with him. 
“Do people kiss in India?” the man 
asks. 

“What?” 

The kiss and clinch that follow need 
numerous repeats to satisfy Nair. The 
final take is palpably first-rate, ending 
in a long kiss that leaves both actors 
and viewers shaken. There is dead 
silence, and then, Nair calls out: “Cut! 
Print the take.” 

Mississippi Masala hopes to both 
entertain and provoke. There is an 
underlying wickedness to the film, 
part humour and part eye for reality 
that delivers on the masala pungency 
of the title. Indians, whether in India 
or abroad, could be jolted by an 
Indian woman character at ease with 
her sexuality. And Americans, defen¬ 
sive and oddly ill-informed about 
southern US, are likely to feel as 
uncomfortable, though for different 
reasons. 

Much like Nair’s award-winning 
film Salaam Bombayf, Mississippi 
Masala treads the fine line between 
acute social commentary and popular 
cinematic form. Nair’s maturing abil¬ 
ity to combine these demands is evi¬ 
dent in Masala. “It’s a very compas¬ 
sionate film,” Nair says thoughtfully. 
“It doesn’t seek to poke fun at any¬ 
body. It’s as truthful a way as we (Nair 
and scriptwriter Sooni Taraporevala, 
who also wrote the script for Salaam 
Bombay!) know to reveal the nature 
of human love...when it’s very clear 
what the Indian community feels ab¬ 
out the Black community, and for the 
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Jack community to voice their ten¬ 
ons. It’s a great responsibility.” 

The film deals with the legacies of 
' iack'Brown-White racial hatred on a 
ist cyclical iev^l, and retains the 
..gony of discrimination. The movie 
,>ens on a dark night in Idi Amin’s 
ganda. These are the two months in 
:n2 in which Amin exiled 70,000 of 
ganda’s 74,000 Asians. Nair has 
/Mnin on television saying: “Asians 
..jtne to Uganda to build the railway, 
the railway is finished. They must 
; ave now... T must liberate Uganda 
from foreign domination. The Asians 
jre sabotaging the economy.” A few 
scenes later there is a drunken revel in 
n Kampala bar as Indian men prepare 
U) leave Uganda. There, Jay, (played 
by Roshan Seth), the father of the 
Indian girl shown later in Mississippi, 
punch-drunk and philosophical, says 
what most Asians in Uganda would 
lather have left unsaid: “We created 
the madman, we buggers in Uganda. 
Most people are boin with five senses. 
Wc*re left with only one-—the sense of 
property,” 

In Mississippi, almost two decades 
later, there is another history of rac¬ 
ism to live through. This is the land 
where Blacks live on the wrong side of 
the railway tracks, still call White 
children “sir” “ma’am,” and they stay 
av/ay from White neighbourhoods and 
bars. Black men were lynched by 
White supremacist groups here as 
recently as the 198()s. “This is where 
the lid was on the tightest,” says Mark 
Marquadart, executive director of the 
American Civil Liberties Union of 
Mississippi. “People say why can’t 
Blacks get their act together, they’ve 
been free since 1863? But the reality is 
that 25 years ago Black people in 
Greenwood who went to register 
themselves for voting had Alsatian 
dogs sicced on them.” 

But unlike Amin’s Uganda, Blacks 
here are even lower in rank by colour 
than the Indian immigrants with their 
dirty motels and liquor stores. “Carpet 
cleaning kallu," says one Indian of the 
young Black man in love with Jay’s 
daughter. At a drunken party, Indian 
friends kid Jay about his being an 
activist lawyer in Uganda. “Our 
Jaybhai! The King of Kampala’ In 
Uganda he was champion of the 
blecks. Then the same blocks—they 
kicked him out! Right Jaybhai?,” says 
one. 

Nair captures the essence of Indian 
life in strange lands with a deftness 
bom of her first harsh documentaries 
on immigrants and rootlessness, So 


Far From India in 1984 and India 
Cabaret in 1985. Enmeshed with the 
pujas and the yaar camaraderie is the 
weakening of closely-knit Indian fami¬ 
lies and the unpleasantness of surviv¬ 
ing abroad. Much of the movie is shot 
around a seedy motel owned by Gu¬ 
jarati immigrants where Mina, the 
young Indian woman, cleans bath¬ 
rooms. It is a place of prostitution, 
pettiness, and prejudice. After Mina is 
caught having sex with her Black 
lover, one Indian woman in the motel 
tells another: “You know what she 
told her mother? ‘I love him that’s not 
a crime!* Can you imagine dumping 
Harry Patel for a bleck?!” 

If such bleakness can be fashioned 
into a love story and comedy, it owes 


much to Nair’s ability to see the 
glimmerings of life in dark places. 
There is an undercurrent of vibrancy 
to the film that ranges from .{ay’s 
undefeated humanism to the devil- 
may-care persona of Mina, who, 
escaping from Greenwood with her 
Black lover in the film’s last scene, 
stops to urinate in an open field, 
waving shamelessly lo amused truck- 
drivers. It is a happy ending—with a 
masala twist. 

Indian viewers who can cope with 
Nair’s iconoclastic vision will enjoy a 
movie that is unusually strong in its 
portrayal of complex race relations 
and the lives of Indian immigrants. 
TTiey can also look forward to seeing 
Sharmila Tagore on the screen again, 
in what promises to be a unusually 
nuanced performance by the great 
screen star. Tagore plays Kinnu— 
Jay’s wife and Mina’s mother—in a 
role shorn of glamour. Nair, who 
admired Tagore’s performance in 


Satyajit Ray’s Devi, says of Tagore: “I 
could see how malleable she is in a 
way, but when you speak to her as a 
woman she’s someone who has made a 
lot of choices that have required a lot 
of strength. In a way, I really cast her 
for those guts.” 

A sharp contrast to La Tagore is 
Sarita Chowdhury, half-Bangladcshi, 
half-British, who plays Mina. An ex¬ 
traordinarily intelligent actress, and a 
former journalist and film student, 
Chowdhury’s strong-boned looks are 
not the stuff of Indian male fantasies 
nor is the independent character she 
portrays likely to sit easy with Indian 
audiences. 

Nair’s directorial fame has attracted 
a first-rate American cast. Denzel 


Washington, the country’s leading 
Black actor, plays the clear-eyed man 
who earns the ire of Blacks, Indians 
and Whites in Greenwood by falling 
for a Brown outsider. Washington, 
who stars in a Broadway production of 
Shakespeare’s Richard III this season 
has played lead roles in both big- 
budget Hollywood productions and 
independent films. Washington won 
an Oscar for best supporting actor last 
year in Glory. 

Mississippi Masala will be released | 
in Cannes next May. Nair is currently 
finishing filming in Uganda, where, 
she says, the colourful street-life rivals 
that of the back-alleys she discovered 
in Salaam Bombay. It’s a long haul 
from Bombay to Uganda to Mississip¬ 
pi, but Mississippi Masala^ wacky, 
poignant, rich in experience, is worth 
the journey. • 
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Where darkness makes the day. The Braille inscription sheds light on a very sensitive area 
The inside of the world’s sixth largest photo film plant, and India’s only one Hindustan Photo 
Films. 

Here, the most sensitive operations are done in absolute darkness. Because photo-sensitized 
products like films and X-rays can only be exposed once. 

And this darkness has now become a friend, helping several visually handicapped persons — 
providing them employment at HPF. 

This policy has won HPF laurels and acclaim as an outstanding employer of the handicapped, 

For HPF’s It’s an honour For the blind, it’s a rainbow they can now feel, for darkness now 
makes their day. 




HINDUSTAN 
PHOTO FILMS 

PHOTO 

CINE 

XRAY 

GRAPHIC ARTS 
INDUSTRIAL X-RAY 
CHEMICALS 
MAGNETIC TAPE 
INSTANT PHOTOGRAPHY 


FUTURE IN FOCUS 


Hindustan Photo Films Mfg. Co. Ltd. (A Govt of India Enterprise) 

Registered Office: Indunagar, Udhagamandalam 643 005 
Marketing Headquarters: Bali Towers. 1 Abdul Razak Street. Saidapet, Madras 600 015 
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Dancer's ditemma 


Protima BedVs ambitious venture, N^yagram, runs into trouble 


I t seemed, for the moment at least, 
as if Protima Gauri Dedi’s pet pro¬ 
ject would die a premature death, 
i *oT, Nrityagram, Bedi*s village of 
; (lance, inaugurated six months ago by 
= fhe then Prime Minister V.P. Singh, 

1 liad just enough funds to get by until 
! yarch-April 1990. And unless more 
i money is poured in, the danscuse 
; vvould be forced to close down, giving 
' up on the dream she’d cherished for so 
i long. 

But Protima Bedi’s not one to give 
up so easily. And the gutsy Odissi 
i exponent flew off to Bombay to con¬ 
sult the other trustees of Nrityagram, 
declaring: “I can’t let my baby die of 
: malnutrition like this." 

Finances proved to be a problem 
from the very beginning. The initial 
investment of Rs 4 lakhs went into the 
construction of the academy, leaving 
, very little over for day-to-day ex- 
, penses. With a view to making Nritya- 
. gram self-sufficient, Bedi began a seri- 
I culture project on the ten-acre plot, 

■ which now yields around Rs 3,IX)0 ev¬ 
ery month. But the monthly expenses 
of the community come to Rs 15,fX)0, 

: not a large sum in itself, so the short¬ 
fall remained. Says Bedi : “If 15 in- 
I dustrial companies m Bangalore de- 
; cide to give Rs 1 ,(XK) each, which is no 
skin off anyone’s nose, it will help a 
; lot." 

The dancer admits that if she began 
‘ more projects like the sericulture one 
the community could make a lot more 
money. But tliat would ultimately be 
; quite self-defeating. For, as Bedi ex¬ 
plains: 'If we enlarge activities 
beyond the dance-oriented ones, we 
will find our students more involved in 
those than in learning dance. The idea 
behind Nrityagram was to evolve a 
place where undivided attention could 
be given to perfecting the dance 
, forms." 

But despite the noble intent behind 
, the scheme—reviving the guru-shishya 
i parampara —not too many people 
were forthcoming with big donations. 

I If private institutions failed Bedi, the 
Karnataka state government wasn’t 
any better. Ramakrishna Hegde did 
give her land, to set up the village, but 
successive regimes weren’t quite so 
obliging. Bedi attributes this to her 





being an “outsider’’. Fi.V. Karanth’s 
repertory, she says, gets adequate 
funds, because he is a Kannadiga. Pro¬ 
tests Bedi: “I may be an outsider, but 
Karnataka should be j^rmid of having 
such a place as Nrityagram." 

Unfortunately, the state govern 


ment doesn’t seem to think so, forget¬ 
ting even to clear the dues it owes 
Bedi. Says the lady: “For the Vasan- 
the Habba (Spring Festival) organised 
on the occasion of the inauguration, 
the state government had promised to 
reimburse me for the payment to the 
artistes. The money has yet to come 


If people consider me an outsider 


why don’t they think of the initial in¬ 
puts into Nrityagram which came from 
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Protima Badi'a (inaot) Nrityagram: a 

Ramakrishna Hagde 
gave Protima Bedi the 
land to set up 
Nrityagram. But the 
successive regimes 
have not been so 
forthcoming. Bedi 
a^butes this to her 
being an ^^wtsMer" 


droam which is yet to be realieed 

outside the state." 

7’he financial crunch did get Bedi 
down initially. ‘Tor what have I sacri¬ 
ficed the good life, my family, my 
social circle? I live in u tent, use an 
open toilet and a hot water bath has 
become my idea of a luxury. What else 
can 1 do?" 

In the end, Protima Gauri Bedi did 
the most sensible thing: she flew off to 
Bombay to arrange for more funds. 
And, apparently, hit pay dirt, for now 
the dancer proclaims: “I’m not leaving 
Nrityagram. Tve found my roots here 
and here I stay." # 
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^1 ^hen something hap¬ 
pens to Anil Kapoor can 
Madhuri Dixit be far be¬ 
hind? 

Some time back when 
Anil fell ill, the shootings of 
a few films were cancelled. 
The upshot of this was that 
Madhuri, his most consis¬ 
tent co-star, earned a holi¬ 
day with her family in the 
States. 

Now it is Madhuri's turn 
to be indisposed after she 
was bitten by a rabbit dur¬ 
ing the shooting of Sohi- 
at Kulu Manali. Con¬ 
sequently, her schedule was 
disrupted and shootings of 
her films Beta^ Saajan, Zin- 
dagi EkJua and Pratikar 
were postponed. 

Anil could have gone off 
for a holiday himself, but a 
very pregnant wife Sunita is 
not exactly the most excit¬ 
ing person to have around 
during a quick getaway—or 
is she? 

TThe lush east African 
setting in Rajiv Rai's Vish- 
watma proved to be an 
agreeable backdrop to a 
host of minor off-screen 
romances. 

There was Rajiv's beau 
Sonam, who had made it a 
point to be there to keep an 
eye on him, though to be 
fair to her she does have a 
minuscule role in the film. 

The other two heroines, 







DivyaBharati and Jyotsna 
Sin^, also kept themselve 
occupied. Divya with Ra¬ 
jiv's best friend Shabbir, 
who had ostensibly gone 
there to help with the 
shooting. And Jyotsna 
Singh, in the best traditions 
of a starlet desperately 
seeking the big time, latch¬ 
ed on to one Umesh Patel. 

When the heroines of the 
film had been so forthcom¬ 
ing, the heroes could hardly 
be expected to play the 
prude. So Dimple, who was 
holidaying in London came 
down to be with Sunny and 
stayed on till the shooting 
was over. And Chunky 
basked in the company of 
the'virginal* Anu Kottoo r. I 
The only happy exception 
to this scenario was 
Naseeniddin Shah who 
appeared only too pleased 
to be with his wife Ratna. 

So what if the others 
sneered and called him a 
square? • 
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The family fief 

Devi Lai and sons take over Haryana 


H The Tau of Indian 
politics is back in the 
deputy prime minis* 

Haryana can feel the 
difference. Within 

HARYANA Lai’s Return to the 
Centre, the dissident 
drama witnessed in New Delhi was 
re-enacted in Chandigarh. There was 
a major split in the Haryana Janata 
Dal, with 41 of the total 86 sitting 
MLA s in the state breaking away and 
joining the faction of the party led by 
Chandra Shekhar. With this, the 
strength of the V.P. Singh-lcd Janata 
Dal in the state has been reduced to 
only 8. The Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP) stands isolated with 16 le^sla- 
tive seats. And, as usual, the political 
scenario in the Jat-dorninated state is 
volatile. 

. While Haryana politicians feel the 
split in the state Janata Dal was only 
expected, they also blame Devi Lai 
and Om Prakash Chautala for V.P. 
Singh’s downfall. Commented Ran 
Singh Mann, a former chief par¬ 
liamentary secretary who had resigned 
with five othei MLA’s over the 
Mcham issue: “I would put the blame 
cptirely on Chautala for destabilising 
V.P. Singh’s party. Haryana today is 
not run by rulers but by looters and 
the 41 MLA s who have joined the 
Janata Dal(S) have switched sides 
only for money and power. Devi Lai 
had threatened them with dissolution 
of the Assembly if they did not join 
him.” 

According to Mann and other mem¬ 
bers of the Janata Dal, the state is 
being run entirely by Devi Lai’s clan 
while chief minister Hukum Singh has 
been reduced to a “signing machine”. 
One MLA complained that even deci¬ 
sions on applications for Haryana 
Financial Development Corporation 
(HFDC) loans or selection to the 
Haryana Service Selection Board can¬ 
not be made without the approval of 
Chautala. “The MLAs with Devi Lai 
have no political commitment and that 
is why they agreed to join hands with 
the ConBress([l). With talk of dissolu¬ 
tion ana political insecurity looming 
Ixfore them, they had no qualms ab- 

t _. 



Devi Lai: In full swing 


out joining Chandra Shekhar" said 
one MLA. 

Many leaders opposed to the Devi 
L.al'Chautala domination in Haryana 
feel the current domination of the duo 
could only be nedtralised by an amal¬ 
gamation of other political forces in 
the near future. Though Assembly 
elections are due only in June 1992, 
there are already efforts to Lhite the 
minority faction of the Janata Dal and 
the Haryana Panchayat Sangharsh 
Samiti led by Anand Singh Dangi. 
There is also some speculation about 
former chief ininis?or Bansi Lai break¬ 
ing away from the Congress(l) (which 
has only 5 legislative seats in Haryana) 
and joining any such Janata Dal- 
Dangi combination. 

Such an electoral alliance might well 
become a necessity in the future be¬ 
cause of the absence of alternate lead¬ 
ership in Haryana. Both Bhajan Lai 
and Bansi Lai had unimpressive runs* 
as chief ministers, and even Ajit Singh 
has not been able to capitalise on the 
rural base created in Haryana by 
Charan Singh. In fact, the Janata Dal 
and BJP leadership in Haryana today 
blames V.P. Singh for not taking 


! notice of the brewing discontent and 
! the anti-Dcvi i.al feeling building up 
! among some Janata Dal legislators, 
j It is inevitable that in any upcoming, 
j electoral battle, the Congress(n, the 
1 BJP and both the f*lotions of the Jana- 
! ta Dal would pitch in candidates for 
' most of the seats in Haryana. Bansi 
! Lai could play a key role in any 
political alliances and in any case, the 
state Opposition would try and push 
home the issue of criminalisation of 
politics because of the unfortunate 
I events in Mehain. On the other hand 
I is the Janata Dal(S) which will make 
i the deaths because of Mandal and the 
Ram Janmabhoomi issues its main 
electoral planks. 

What is important is that now with • 
the Janata Dal(S) having 41 MLAs 
and the support of five Independents, 
the proxy rule in Haryana will con¬ 
tinue. It is only a matter of time before 
Devi Lai’s sons—Chautala and Ranjit 
Singh—^assert themselves as political 
heavyweights. The self-imposed im¬ 
portance of Haryana’s first family on 
national politics is hardly likely to end 
soon. • 
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NEWS 


in and ou t 

Chandra Shekhar may slow in effecting 
bureaucratic changes 


agrees with his socialistic beliefs. 
Among the senior bureaucrats who 
aie believcti to have been shortlisted 
for the key post are: the agriculture 
secretary, S.K. Mishra, the West Ben¬ 
gal chief secrctaiy. T C. Dutl, the 
industries secretary, A.N. Verma, the 
home secretary, Naresh Chandra, and 


Tile tension ha^ 

4 eased '^lightlv in the 
corridors ol North 
Block and South 
Block. Word has 
gone around that the 
_ new Prime Ministei, 

III C handra Shekhar, 

doCS ilOt intend tO 
make sweeping changes in the lop 
echelons of the l>ureaucracy At least 
not immediately, “'rhe impression 
C handra Shekhar wants to give is that 
he will not be vindicti\c against ain- 
one who is identilied with the <31(1 
regime”, said one senior bureaucrat 
While agreeing with this view, aides 
of the Prime Minister leel that the 
immediate changes, d .my, will be 
restricted to certain key posts like 
those of the f abinet secretaiy, home 
secretary, attorney general, and the 
solicitor general. Vloreover, the chiefs 
of the premier mlclligence agencies 
arc also likely to be replaeeil. So. R.P. 
.loshi of the intelligence Bureau (IB), 
Ciouri Shankar Bajpai, Research and 
An.'ilysis Wing (RAW), and Rajcndra 
Shekhar, diieclor of the ( entral 
Bureau of Investigation (('HI), might 
be shifted. 

Two olticials, who have been asked 
by the ITimc Minister to stay back 
with him are his pimcipal secretary, 
B.Cj. Deshmukh and M.K. 

- Narayanan, chairman ol the .Joint 
Intelligence Committee (.M('). 
Accortling to sources in the Piime 
Minister's office, Deshmukh is some¬ 
what leiuctant to continue. But in case 
he docs, he will cicate hisi«)ry ot sorts 
by serving thiee Prime Ministers in the 
course of one year. 

As far as Naravanan is concerned, 
he has worked with twt) successive 
Prime Ministers Rajiv Ciandhi and 
V.P. Singh. Naiayanan was the IB 
director during the Congress!I) rule 
but v/as found in be indispensable by 
the Raja also. In fact, though he was! 
officially the JIC.' chief, Narayanan 
emerged as a key political adviser to 
the Prime Minister. This lime around, 
('handra Shekhar may redesignate 
him, but scerns hesitant to do away 
with the brilliant police officer 
'The appointment that is being 
watched with great interest in 
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(From left) Deshmukh: staying on; Lai and Pandey : new assignments 


buieuuciatic circles is of the Cabinet 
secretary. The present appointee. 
Vmod Pandey, w'us wulely aeeenleJ as 
the second most [lowerlul man in the 
country through ricM only to 

V.P. Singh himself. But now Pandey is 
surelv on his way out. 

Undcistand.'ibly, ( handra Shekhar 
would like to replace Vmod Pandey 
with someone who is both reliable ami 


the Gujarat chief secretary, H.K. 
Khan. Among them, it is the present 
home secretary who i.s seen as the 
front-runner. 

While Chandra Shekhar has told 
many of his confidants that he is 
averse to a major rcshulfle of (lov- 
einors, he is under considerable press¬ 
ure to make gubernatorial changes in 
the two trouble-spots (3t Punjab and 


Blessed T urk 

Morarji wishes Chandra Shekhar well 


O ne of the first things the new 
Prime Minister Chandra 
Shekhar did was to meet former 
Prime Minister Morarji Desai. 
According to Chandra Shekhar, he 
met the octogenarian Desai to seek 
his blessings. 

The police machinery was geared 
up before Shekhar arrived. The 
entire route from Santacruz airport 
to Raj Bhavan and from Raj Bha" 
van to Sarang building, where 
Morarji Desai now stays, was 
heavily polked. Plain-clothes men 
from the special branch were post¬ 
ed at vital points. 

The area around Sarang was 
crowded with people eager td get a 


glimpse of the new Prime Minister, 
’i have just come to pay my^ 
respects to Mr Desai Shekhar 
told pressmen at Morarji's house. 
The former Prime Minister, in a 
light yellow /ri/rra, smiled broadly 
when Chandra Shekhar presented 
him with a bouquet of flowers. 
After ten minutes, all journalists 
were asked to leave, and the two 
leaders began a clpsed-door meetv 
ing. Others present in the discus¬ 
sions were chief minister Sharad 
Pawar, trade unionist Shanti Patel, 
state Janata DaL(S) MP Babanrao 
Dhankne, and Janata Party presi-. 
dent Subramantam Swan^. The 
> former Prime Minister's son, Kanti 
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Kashmir. The present Punjab Gov¬ 
ernor. Virendra Verma. has indicated 
to New Delhi that he will not step 
down voluntarily, while the former 
Governor. Siddhartha Shankar Ray. 
who resigned after the V.P. Singh 
government came to powei. has ex¬ 
pressed his desire to come hack. 


Flood of fury 

Biju faces angry crowds in Ganjani 


n A copter circled 
Ganjam district tor 
some time and then 
began descciuling at 
.Soioda. Inside was 
chief minister Rijii 
Patnaik, taking a 
ORISSA bird's eye-view of the 
mmmmmmmammm havoc caused by the 
livers Riisikulya and Badanadi winch 
had oveiflowed ihcir banks on 4 
November. Below, around the heli¬ 
pad, a crowd of weary peop>le stood 
wailing. And us the craft touched 
down and Bi)u emerged, hoping to 
heai a chorus ot slogans m his praise, a 
volley of chappuls and brickbats 
greeted the chief minister. I'or almost 
a week the people of Soroda had 
wailed to vent their anger and an 


to solve the crisis in the .lanala Dai. 
And after the hostile reception he got 
at Soroda a week after the ilisaster. | 
the chief minister flew back to Bhu¬ 
baneswar, where he held a press 
conterence and ia-nbasted tlie 
bureaucracy for failing to cope with an 
emergency. 

Hut it was the stale C abinet more 
than the officialdtnn that lacked diiec- 
lion. I^ven ten days after the calamity, 
the chief minister and his colleagues 
were haiulmg out iliseigent veisions 
of the death loll and the tiainages. The 
ministers thus hciiayed a total lack 
of cooidination among Mieinselves and 
between them and the bureaucracy. 

Otticial soul cos admit that the 
tragedy was to a huge extent man¬ 
made. The Rusikulva anil the Badana- 


Among the ambassadors and high 
commissioners, Kuldip Nay.ii in I on- 
don and Lt Gen. S.K. Sinha (retd) m 
Kathmandu have already offered to 
step down The rest of India s ambas¬ 
sadorial team might stay intact. 

But till the changes are 
effected, the country will be kept 
guessing on how CVhaiuira Shekhai is I 
going to pick the key players to foim 
his bureaucratic team. • 

Rhu Sarin / NawDeihL 


told Sunday “It was only a 
courtesy call. Since Chandra 
SKekhur was president of the then 
iailtita Party when my father was 
heading the Janata Government in 
Shekhar came U> 
his blessings, and,of course, 
Dsesai wished him well. There . 
^;no talk of politics. Chandra 
^khar has promised to visit again 
be comes to Bombay on 25 
November/" 

V pfess had a tough time 
.^pfihg the visit. At first, security 
: refused to let journalists 

Desai's sixth Boor 
aftef "heateda^ai|u-- 
they reli^ntedjmd atfo^ed, 

:pob»pletoed tov Chandra ;■ 
the Pltme Mipistet smiled. 

there Would be 
jwdtde the next time. ^ 





Marooned people In Qanjom: waiting for rolM 


unwary Biju found himself at the 
receiving end. 

If such was the reception Brjii re¬ 
ceived, the plight of other ministers 
touring the district was worse. Sureii- 
dranath Patnaik. minister of revenue, 
and Ramakrushna Patnaik. minister 
of rural development, were ^hcniocil 
and humiliated at Soioda and other 
places, as relief had not reached the 
people even four days after the floods. 

To the people of Cianjam, the 
floods this season were the worst 
natural calamity in living memory. 
Nearly a hundred people are be¬ 
lieved to have died, property worth Rs 
2 crorcs has been destroyed and stand¬ 
ing crops—Ganjam is know'n a.s the 
rice bowl of Orissa—luined. But for 
four days, the nonplussed administra¬ 
tion had remained paralysed. 

While the people reeled under the 
floods, Biju was away in Delhi trying 


di, as well as their tnbularies, were 
already fkiwing well above the danger 
level when the irrigation department 
released huge ipiaiilities of water from 
three reservoirs at Cihodahada. Soro¬ 
da and Doha without foicw'arning the 
people. The disaster was aggravated 
b> the fact that the people of (lan- 
jam-- unlike those living in the dis- 
tiicts of Balasore, C uttack and Piir*— 
w'ere unaccustomed to floods. 

With six lakh people affected in 6(M) 
villages and standing crops destroyed 
on nearly one lakh hectares of land, 
the economy of Ganjam lies shat¬ 
tered, and so docs the popularity of 
the Janata Dal government in the 
state. It will be quite some time before 
the economy is rejuvenated, but it 
may not be quite the same for the 
government’s credibility which seems 
to have been largely washed away. • 
Sarada F. Nanda/RhuSanaawar 
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Not guilty! 

Former home minister Jalappa is acquitted hr the 
Rasheed murder case 


Playing with 
fire 

Incriminating documents 
go up in smoke in 
government offices 

f-ire redeems. Fire 
purifies. And fire 
destroys incriminat¬ 
ing evidence. Re¬ 
cently there has been 
a lot of purification, 
or whatever, in the 
government offices 
of this BJP-state. 
There have been several cases of 
fire, including one at a university, in 
the past three months. 

First it was the office rot)in of the 
collectoratc in Raipur. Several files 
were destroyed in the accident. Most 
concerned certain scandals involving 
officials of the administration. Need¬ 
less to say, quite a few skins were 
saved by the convenient flames. 

Tliis incident was closely followed 
by another. One particular almirah in 
the sales tax office in Raipur suddenly 
burst into flames. It contained all the 
files on two particular trading firms 
which had been raided recently and 
were found to have entered into an 
unrecorded transaction of Rs 50 lakhs. 

And in Ambikapur, a fire in the 
irrigation office happened to com¬ 
pletely destroy tender documents, 
cash books, receipts and several other 
papers. Some officials, it seems, were 
facing charges of corruption. 

Incidentally, it is not only govern¬ 
ment offices that have sudden myste¬ 
rious fires. The Ravi Shankar Uni¬ 
versity in Raipur experienced it as 
well. Ju.st two days after the local press 
flashed reports of university staff man¬ 
ipulating examination markshccts (in¬ 
cluding the photostat copy of a note by 
a university employee to a student 
asking for the promised money now 
that the job was done), a fire engulfed 
the section which stored all examina¬ 
tion records. It is now quite impossible 
to substantiate any of those corruption 
charges. And possibly the system of 
made-to-order markshects will con* 
tinue as a result. • 

HI. VmKhmr//ialpur 


R.L. Jalappa !S a 
happy man. 'fhe for¬ 
mer home minister in 
tlic erstwhile Janata 
Party government 
headed by Ramak- 
rishna Ucgde, has 
won the first round in 
the controversial 
Rasheed murder case. Three years 
ago, M. Abdul Rasheed, a Kerala 
lawyer was found murdered near 
Salem and Jalappa was implicated in 


the case. Jalappa was acquitted, while 
seven policemen were sentenced to 
varying degrees of jail terms in a 
judgement handed down by the dis¬ 
trict and sessions judge of Salem, V. 
Rangaswamy, on 7 November. The 
case had taken the stale by storm, as a 
silling state home minister was charge- 
sheeted tor abetting murder. It is 
highly unlikely, however, that it will 
peter down with the judgment. 

But tor Jalappa, who has been 
sidelined in state politics because of 
the case, the judgement was small 
consolation. When contacted by Si n- 
he said: “This case had certainly 
harmed me. It ruined me. Ihe judge¬ 
ment shows that liuth prevails." 

A close associate of former chief 
minister Uegde, Jalappa is hedging 


about the verdict, lor he knows that 
with a new dispensation at the Centre 
the tables could yet again be turned on 
him. With one DCP (deputy commis¬ 
sioner of police) sentenced to two 
yeais’ rigorous imprisonment and two 
constables to htc terms, the case is 
ccitain to go up to the Supreme Court. 

For the present, Jalappa seems ile- 
termined to lie low as he has clone 
since the case hit the headlines in 
1987. Though he had protested that he 
was not involved iii the murder -and 


llegdc had staunchly stood by him — 
Jalappa hud to resign as home minister 
and seek anticipatory bail. 

Jalappa's role in the nnstcrious 
death of Kerala law'vei, M. Abdul 
Rasheed, was suspected because ot his* 
interests in a medical college. The 
Ucgde government Ikk^I. in 1987, 
granted permission for opening a 
medical college in Kolar to a trust 
headed by one Sadasivam of Kerala. 
But Jalappa, who was part of another 
trust called the Devaraj Urs trust had 
been able to get that order changed in 
favour of his trust. 

On the cancellation of the permis¬ 
sion, Sadasivam roped in Rasheed 
from Kerala to fight his case. But 
when Rasheed arrived in Bangalore 
on 9 August, 1987. he was arrested by 



MADHYA 

PKADKSII 


KARNATAKA 


The acquittal will 
not mean 
Jalappa’s re-entry 
into mainstream 
politics just yet. 

With a new 
government at the 
Centre,he cannot 
look forward to 
easy’legal battles 
that are sure to 
follow in the 
higher courts 
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the city police and roughed up. Re¬ 
leased on self-bail, Rashced landed at 
newspaper offices to complain of 
police harassment at the instance of 
Jainppa. 

Soon afterwards, Rashecd dis¬ 
appeared and his body was found lour 
days later, near a rtiilway track near 
Salem, about 201) km from IJangaloie. 
Suspected foul play lead to the de¬ 
mand for Jalappa’s icsignation from 
the Cabinet. 

Since it was a lawyer \Nho hail been 
murdered, the Bangaloio Bat Asso¬ 
ciation took up the issue and mounted 
pressure on Ilegde to di .miss Jalappa. 
Besides boycotting the courts, thev 
also wanted to seek the (jovernor's 
permission to pioseeule Jalappti since 
Ilegde was refusing to take action 

Although Ilegde decried the de- 
mand as a ploy by the Congress 
government at the ( entre to destabil¬ 
ise his government, he was foieed to 
ask the CBI toeiuiunc into the ease. 
Under the ('ongress dispensation, the 
CBI qiiicklv chargesheeted 21 people 
for “kidnap, wiongtul eonlineinont, 
conspiracy, murder and causing dis¬ 
appearance of evidence in the murdei 
of Rashced". 

And soon enough the CBI accused 
Jalappa of “hatching a tonspiracy <ind 
cnginccimg the rnuidei of Rashced". 
Three davs later, Jalappa resigned, 
saying the charges were “poliiieally 
motivated" 

Through and the case 

dragged on in the Salem couits with 
depositions by a number of witnesses 
produced by the C'BJ. But tlie case 
began to turn topsy-turvy earlv this 
year—for, by then, the Janata Da! had 
come to power at the Centre. 

In rapid succession, the witnesses 
started turning hostile and accused the 
CBI of harassing and torturing them 
and getting them to attest “blank 
sheets of statements under duress It 
was by then clear that the case had 
been progressing according to the 
diciatcs of the Centre. 

The verdict, however, will not see 
Jalappa's confident re-entry into 
mainstream politics just yet. With 
Chandra Shekhar at the helm now - 
one of whose bete noire is Ramakrish- 
na Hcgde— ^Jalappa cannot look for¬ 
ward to having an easy run at the legal 
battles that are to follow in the higher 
courts. But that again depends on how 
long Shekhar’s government will last 
and whose orders the CBI w'ill follow' 
next. • 

GMwi Unkemh/Bangalorm 


Famine b lossoms 

The flowering of bamboo creates panic among tribals 


W hen flowers bloom in the lush 
bamboo plantations in the 
hills of the northeast, the tribesmen 
are thrown into a state of panic. 
The rare phenomenon of the 
flowering of a dwarf-siaed bamboo 
species trigger a boom in the rat 
population. They devour the crops 
in nearby farmlands. The result is 
famine. 

The mauvc-coloured flowers 
sprouting in the hill-slopes in the 
sprawling Seppa valley in east 
Kameng district, Arunachal 
■Pradesh. arc a palpable threat to 
the stale government. The worries 
arc justified, if the catastrophe 
caused by the flowering of a bam¬ 
boo species named Mau in Mi/or- 1 
am in 19,59 is anything to go by. j 
Rodents had multiplied in millions I 
during the flowering of Mau bam¬ 
boos and ravaged the crops in the 
foothills. The ire of the Mizos over 
the government’s indifference to¬ 
wards them during the famine that 
followed was exploited by Lalden- 
ga, the legendary Mizo leader, to 
gather momentum for a popular 
revolt. 

The flowering of the bamboo 
species in Arunachal Pradesh was 
first noticed in September this 
year. The depradations by the rats 
in the paddy, maize and millet 
fields from Bhalukpong on the 
Assam border to Seppa valley in 
the north were reported soon after 
wards. As the agriculture ifepari- 
ment rushed its field-staff to the 
affected areas to fight the rampag¬ 
ing rodents with rat-traps and zinc 
phosphate, fresh alarms were 
sounded wuh fiv wering reported 
from the Tezu circle. 

According to ML A Hari Natung. 
much of the crops in Kameng had 
been destroyed by October. The 
state veterinary minister, Kameng 
Dolo, also confirmed the reports of 
a near-famine condition in that in¬ 
accessible district. The rais.> feed- 
■ ihg on • the flower seedlings, con¬ 
tinue to multiply. Till today,33,0(K) 
rats, of the 26 varieties in tb^ state, 
have been trapped with the help of 
indigenous devices* Chief minister 
Qtgpng Apang has sent an SOS to 


the Centre for both supplies and 
expertise in combating the rat 
menace. 

This intriguing biological rela¬ 
tionship between the bamboo 
flowering and an increase in the 
population of rats is now being ela¬ 
borately studied by' the life scien¬ 
tists of NEHU, Shillong, and Delhi 
University, in collaboration with 
the Shillong campus of the ICAR« 


my 
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Bamboo ffc»w«r»; «vH b OT irty 

While the bamboo flowering has • 
ix;c»irrcd for the first time in Aru- 
nathal Pradesh, it is no longer fk-.\ 
new phenomenon in Mizorarft. 
Two different recurring types of 
famine (known as ThingUm aifi4.' 
Muutam) strike the land in an 6im> J; 
nous interval of 48 to 50 yeajrS. 
Mautam ravaged their'lands in ^ 
1861. 1911 and 1959. Its next up-'; 
heaval is due in the year 2007. Tlw , 
Thingtam occurred in 1880, 4192?, .'V 
1929, and due. to strike 
2025. Why theflo^eiingaweepit’ift^J 
.bamboo trees in 
fling to the 

folk-lore has an a^vver. .is 

own why of 

people for their 

sins. ♦ , .'.‘.'t! 
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The last I VIetro 

The MCM theatre in Calcutta is up for auction 


On 10 Deccmhcr, the 
Metro theatre ol ( al- 
cutt.i will he up for 
sale The schedulcJ 
auction would be an 
ironic death<blow to 
the cultural hallmark 
that once served as a 
status symbol for the 
upper crust ol British Bengal. Yet a 
huge backlog of unpaid taxes has sud^ 
denly made the state government sit 
up, take notice and serve the same on 
the management. 

[exactly 55 years ago, in December 



1935, the Metro cinema hall opened in 
Calcutta, with Laurel and Hardy's 
Bonnie Scotland. Advertised by MGM 
as "india’s finest cinema", thi« theatre 
had the distinction of running exclu¬ 
sively Hollywood greats in a carefully 
created atmosphere of sophisticated 
luxury. The visitors included British 


officers, Maharajas and corporate 
bosses; high society ladies moving in 
wisps of expensive perfume, their feet 
sinking unklc-dcep in the lush softness 
of the red carpets. Trench chandeliers 
glittered, the air-conditioning sprayed 
a fine mist of delicate cologne, the 
bars served true French wine and 
Scotch whisky to the honoured 
guests. And the rest was left up to 
Greta Garbo, Gary Cooper or Mar¬ 
lene Dietrich. 

Today, next to sepia and white pic¬ 
tures of young Liz Taylor, Richard 
Burton and Omar Sharif, on the first 


floor,glares a garish coloured poster of 
Pratibandh —currently running at the 
Metro The hall was thrown open to 
Hindi movies only after the Metro 
Theatre Company in the USA was 
sold out and a *‘Swiss company*' 
bought tite,fwo Metro halls in Calcutta 
and Bviim. That was in 1972, and 



the theatre has been steadily dying 
ever since. The treasured ambience of 
yesteryears has been replaced by shrill 
whistles, cat-calls and bawdy com¬ 
ments. 

“The audience today rips off the 
seats if unhappy with the show,” says 
Santosh Mazumdar, the .secretary of 
the Metro Cinema Employees’ Union. 
“They scream for an extra-loud sound¬ 
track. They have no class, no civic 
sense..." The grand Westex projector 
and soundbox installed for 
the release of Ben llur in 1961 
wheeze on. 

And the Metro has no money to 
bring back the past glory. The “Swiss 
company" that bought the halls was 
owned by a Shiv Shankar Gupta, a 
diamond merchant of dubious reputa¬ 
tion, and there was a lot of legal trou¬ 
ble regarding the change of hand. The 
government takeover bid in 1976---on 
the basis of FERA violations—was 
countered by the management. But 
the finance ministry refused to let the 
matter pass. The Reserve Bank also 
opposed the applications of this 
apparently foreign firm, which had not 
gone through the procedure permitted 
by the FERA while buying the Metro 
theatres. Gupta immediately floated 
another company. Golden Films and 
Finance Pvi. Ltd, which collects the 
rent from four offices that occupy 
parts of the building. 

“This money should be ours," says 
Santosh Mazumdar. “We get no 
money from the pioprielor. All ex¬ 
penses of this establishment, including 
our salaries, are met out of ticket- 
money. In fact, we have no manager, 
assistant manager or accountant. Gup¬ 
ta is legally bound to pay the taxes, 
but he doe.sn't even do that." And 
with the taxes heaping up to almost 13 
lakhs, the Metro is up for the au¬ 
ctioneer’s hammer. 

After discussions in Parliament and 
former Union information and broad¬ 
casting minister P. Upendra's interest 
in taking over and shaping up the Met¬ 
ro, the employees' union was hopeful. 
The changes at the Centre might put 
an end to that. But the union still 
hopes for a last minute turnaround. 
Rumours that the building will be pul¬ 
led down and replaced by a hotel have 
the old employees sending heart¬ 
broken appeals to the government to 
save the cultural hallmark. But minus 
the glamour and the glory, the Metro 
might just be any other cinema hall. 
Unless one is taking a lazy trip down 
memory lane, that is. • 

Animw D&¥ Smn/C9lcuiia 
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Former 
information 
minister P. 
Upendra's 
interest in 
taking over 
the Metro had 
made the 
workers 
hopefui. But 
the change at 
the Centre 
has aitered 
the picture 
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Guarantee fo r gold 

But will kahaddi be included in the 1994 Asian Games? 


W ill kabaddi end up as a onc- 
Ciames wonder? Or will it 
find a place m the Hiroshima 
Asian Games in ’94? Hour years ago, 
in Seoul, a new sport was inlrtuiiiced 
in the Asian Games sdideiile—lack- 
wando. It was essentially a I'ar I vast- 
ein sport, with its base in South 
Korea. The latter had included n in 
the Games with the iniention ot bag¬ 
ging an additional gold metal. But 
when the roster for the Beijing (ianies 
was drawn up, taekwando found no 
place. 

Kabaddi's case was slightly diffe¬ 
rent. Although it was essentially cen¬ 
tred in the Indian sub-continent, the 
game had had a longish run in the 
international arena. Kabuddi was in¬ 
cluded in the South Asian Federation 
Games and Asian-level competitions 
as well. 

But strangely, kabaddi was not in¬ 
cluded in the New Delhi Asiad— 
though India did have the opportunity 
of doing so in 1982. But, thanks to the 
peculiar attitude of Messrs Bhalinder 
Singh and company, kabaddi was just 
an exhibition sport when the Games 
were held in India. 

At the Asian Games level, the un¬ 
tiring efforts of the Amateur Kabaddi 
Federation of India (AKFI) officials 
were rewarded in China this year. The 
Chinese Olympic Committee was 
wooed by AKFI office-bearers from 
the time the World Table Tennis 
Championships were held in Calcutta 
in 1975. Their efforts were rewarded 
when kabaddi was included in the 
Asian Games held in Beijing this year 
Thai’s not ail. The kabaddi team 
brought home from China the only 
gold medal for the country. Naturally, 
a great deal of interest suddenly 
shifted to this game, which has all 
along been labelled as a “country 
sport”. Now, the government as well 
as sponsors are getting enthusiastic ab¬ 
out an indigenous game that has 
actually been played in several parts of 
Asia for centuries, in different forms 
of course. 

But, in this hour of triumph, clouds 
of uncertainty have gathered over the 
future of the sport at the Asian level. 
South Korea, despite its inonev-power 
and influence in the region, failed to 


get taekwando included in the Beijing 
Ciames. And kabaddi, too, does not 
find a place in the 1994 Asian Games. 

The Asian Amateur Kabaddi Fed¬ 
eration secretary-general, Achintya 
Kumar Saha, had made a trip to 
Hiroshima last year to try and con¬ 
vince the organisers that kabaddi 
should foim a part of the Games 
there. But several factors have 
weighed against its inclusion and it 
does not find a place in the first list of 
games approved for 1994. However, 
efforts are on to have it included. 

The primary objection was that 
Hiroshima was a small place and 
therefore, there wasn’t either room or 


money to include all the ga.'snes that 
the C5lympic Council of Asia would 
have liked. 

A.K. Saha’s argument was that 
kabaddi personnel would not exceed 
150 people - a small fraction of the 
total number ot participants. More im¬ 
portant was the cost factor. Saha con¬ 
vinced the organisers that their ex¬ 
penses would not even total one per 
cent of the total Games cost--an argu¬ 
ment that seems to have satisfied the 
organisers. 

T he actual problem, however, lies 
elsewhere. Kabaddi is now being 
played by India, Banglade.sh, Pakis¬ 
tan, Nepal, China, Japan, Bhutan, Sri 
Lanka, Singapore and Malaysia. The 
problem is that these national federa¬ 
tions—apart from those in Japan, 


Bangladesh, C’hina and India—are not 
rich enough to afford frequent foreign 
trips. That is why lobbying for the 
game is difficult at the international 
level. It has become imperative that 
more Asian countries are introduced 
to the game to create a mass base. 

It is here that kabaddi needs the 
help of the Indian government. The 
AKFI has urged the government to 
include kabaddi in its cultural ex¬ 
change programme with other Asian 
countries. The government has 
already taken steps in this regard, but 
there is need for more contact. A tour 
of Japan by junior kabaddi teams has 
already been approved by the govern- 


Rigfit now', what is needed is a con¬ 
certed attempt to get more countries 
interested in kabaddi. From the Indi¬ 
an point of view, this is essential be¬ 
cause, at least for another two Asian 
Games, we could count on kabaddi 
fetching the gold medal. With the kind 
of performance put up by the Indian 
contingent in Beijing, the government 
and the Indian Olympic Association 
should ensure that kabaddi is included 
in the Hiroshima Asiad, because it is, 
at the moment the only sport that 
could ensure a gold. More important, 
if the game is included in two succes¬ 
sive Asiads, it could become a perma¬ 
nent feature of the Games. • 

AriHtSenJC^cuHa 



A tense moment during the India-Bangladesh finals in Beijing 

ment. So has a trip to Bangladesh for 
the men’s team. 
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BIKANER 

A celebration of the legendary Rajput 
kingdom. An extract from Naveen Patnaik's 

new book 



Five hundred years ago, Maharaja 
Rao Rika founded Bikaner on the 
borders of the desert in a region called 
Jangal Pradesh. 

Since then, the kingdom has been 
one of the most colourful in Rajputana. 
Its kings, palaces and heritage have 
featured in legends, songs and poems. 

In these extracts from his acclaimed 
study of the traditions of the state 


pleadctl with (he m>stie lady to lestnre 
the child ti) hie Moved by ilie inarrs 
sorrow, Karniji entcicd inlo a deep 
trance in which she conliontcd Yama, 
the Ciod of Death, and asked loi the 
hoy's soul Yaina did not \icld to hei 
appeal, answering that the child's m>uI 
had already been reincain.iled in 
another h<x]y. An enraged Karniji 
vow'cd that none of her clansmen 



THE PUJA 


(From far left) The 
traditional Rajasthan 
domes of a Hindu 
temple at Rathangarh, 
25 miles from Bikaner; 
women holding butter 
lamps and auspicious 
tokens like coconuts 
and banana leaves 


Naveen Patnaik captures the flavours 
of Bikaner. 


WORSHIP 

SOME TWENTY miles outside the 
city ol Bikanci stands a iinitjue temple 
dedicated to Karni|i. ci v-oman w'ho 
lived live centuries ago and was repu¬ 
ted to possess miraculous powers, 
such as the gift of prophecy. She is the* 
guardian deity of the Bikaner dynasty 
because it was her predictions and 
blessings that guided Bika in (he 
founding of his kingdom. 

As a gill Karniji herded cattle and 
displayed great devtjtion to animals. In 
reverence to her memory, to this day 
any animal that strays into the temple 
is fed hy her devotees. Karniji be¬ 
longed to a local clan of tn.)ubadours, 
the Cliarans. According to legend, 
one of Karniji's clansmen placed the 
corpse of his only son before her and 


would ever come under Yaina’s pow¬ 
er. She declared that when they died 
they would inhabit the bodies of lats, 
and when such lats died they would 
assume life as C harans once again. 

Hundreds of ruts scurry over the 
floors of Karniji's temple eating from 
huge bowls overtlowing with sweet¬ 
meats, gram and milk donated by 
pilgrims. If an unwary visitor kills a 
rat, he has to donate a silver replica of 
his victim to the temple. 

Other temples and shrines built by 
the pious abound in Bikaner. I'he best 
known amongst them is the Laxmi 
Narain temple where the Maharaja is 
considered the main disciple. The city 
also contains the beautiful Bbandesh- 
war temple built hy those professing 
the Jain faith. And everywhere out¬ 
side the places of worsliip in this pious 
kingdom, bards once recited ancient 
histories and sang the legends of 
religious mythology on holy davs. 
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(Clockwise from above) Lord Minto, his daughter Lady Eileen Elliot and Lady 
Minto with Maharaja Ganga Singh; the Maharaja at a lion shoot in the Gir Forest; 
setting off on a day's hunting of chinkara 


1 Ic)ly cliivs arc ccichiatcd in Bikan¬ 
er'^ towns and villajics with festivals, 
<.)thcr functions and Lurs, each havinji 
thcii individual form and rituals They 
conic with the cfian^c of seasons— 
Basant and I loii diiiiniz the spriiii^. 
Tee) and Shivbari dminiz the rains and 
Shaiad Purnima and Divvah in au¬ 
tumn. 

Many either indivielual festivals are 
also celebrated, especi.illy (Tinguar, 
the great lolk festival of Rajasthan, 
when women give thanks foi a happy 
married life, and young giils pray for a 
good husband. At tliis festival, idols of 
the Ciod Shiva and his consort Parvali 
are worshipiK'd. At daw n maidens 
bathe idols of tlie Crod and (loddess 
and then decoiate them with fresh 
blossoms, and at sunset place lit lamps 
in Ironl ol them. ’Fhe 'Feej of Bhadwa 
IS another important ceiemony for the 
women of Bikaner. Wives fast foi 
their husbands all day and ti.en at 
night, havingdvinned rich garments, 
they worship the moon with offerings 
of water. 

The traditional fair of Shivbari re¬ 
mains a popular celebration. A few 


miles outside the city of Bikanei is a 
temple dedicated to Shiva, built on the 
banks t)l a large leservoir nf ram 
water. In the month ofShiawan, when 
the moon is full, people come to 
worsiiip the idol of L.ord Shiva at this 
temple, with its battlements and dome 
shimmering m the moonlight. 

I he birthday of Lord Kiishna is 
celebrated with nights of devotional 
music in the temples and the festival of 
lights, Divvali, is cclebiated thnmgh- 
out Bikaner with fireworks and lit 
lamps. Holi, llie spring festival of 
colour, IS celebrated w'lth great aban¬ 
don. Fhe revellers spray each other 
with coloured water well into the 
night, unlike other places in India, 
where the festival ends decorously at 
noon. 


SHIKAR 

THE ONE relaxation Mahara ja Oan- 
ga Singh, a crack shot, permitted 
himself was the pleasure of the hunt - 
shikar. In the slate of Bikaner there 
was little big game, so for hunting 
lion, tiger, bear and bison, the Mahar- 


a)a was the honoured guest of rulers in 
whose )unglessiich game abounded, 
oi of other liigh v)llicials m provinces 
ol British India. 

In his own kingdom, Maharaja 
Cianga Singh made his huiiling pre- 
seive at Ciajner legendary foi his 
Imperial Sand Grouse shocU. The 
grouse was ciuisidcicd a delicacy, but 
Gajner also offered wild vluek, black 
buck, chinkara. and wild boar. 

During the Christmas season, the 
Imperial Sand Cirouse shoot at Gajner 
was the most sought-after invitation in 
the Indian social calender, f leads of 
state, international royalty, Indian rul¬ 
ers, viceroys, and Cianga Singh's per¬ 
sonal friends were entertained at 
week-long house parties at the beauti¬ 
ful palace in (iainei leading down to 
the lake on which they spent the day in 
shikar. 

Paradoxically, Cianga Singh, while a 
keen hunter, was avid about conserv¬ 
ing wildlife. Fie introduced different 
breeds of deer and birds into the state, 
wildlife preserves were replanted with 
trees, bush and grass to provide food 
and shelter for animals, and wardens 
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THE BARAT 


(Clockwise from above) Maharaja Ganga Singh as a guest of the Nawab of 
Palanpur during the wedding of the latter's brother; a bridegroom's procession with the bride in a covered 
palanquin; a wedding band marching past Bikaner fort 


were posted to see that no jioaehinji 
look place in the jungle. Theie was a 
ban on the hunting o[ aniiiKils tiunng 
the.hreeding season, the killing of 
ternalc animals and their young was 
strictly prohibited, and anyone caught 
trapping was severely punished. Loi- 
elavcs were constructed to protect the 
animals in their habitat. An illustra- 
lion of the care given to animals 
invxolvcd a species 4)f Bikanet deer 
suffering from mineral deficiency. 
Royal game wardens were instructed 
to tie slabs of rock salt to the tree 
trunks so that the deer could lick it 
and cure themselves. 

Ganga Singh's grandson, Maharaja 
Kami Singh, while sharing his grand¬ 
father’s encyclopedic knowledge of 
Bikaner’s birds and animals as well as 
his skill at shooting-- he represented 
India in marksmanship at several 
f)lympic Ganie.s—abhorred killing. 
Kami Singh converted the hunting 
preserves of Cajner into a wildlife 
sanctuary and now in the Christmas 
season, hundreds of visitors crowd the 
grounds of the hunting palace to watch 
the Imperial Sand Grouse, wild duck 


and cranes from distant Siberia drink 
friim the waters of the lake, but the 
glamour ol the biilliaiit liunuiig season 
is gone. 

ROYAL AUIANCES 

IN THE kingdoms of RajpiJtana. 
princes and princesses woic gcnei ally 
betrothed as children and married 


During the Christmas 
season, the Imperiai 
Sand Grouse sl^tat 
Gajner—Maharaja Ganga 
Singh’s iegendary 
hunting preserve—was 
the most sought-after 
invitation in the Indian 
social calendar 


when thev had baielv entered their 
teens Matnmonial alliances were 
arranged h> ilicir elders and the bride 
and bridegroom saw eacli other lt)r the 
Inst lime on then wedding night. 

riie organisation of such marriages 
was a lengthy affaii. The horoscopes 
ol the hov diul girl had to be tound 
compatible. Royal priests trom the 
kingdoms entering into these mat- 
rimomal alliances had to discover an 
auspicious date for the wedding and 
consult each other on malleis of ritual 
and etiquette, while ministers drove 
hard bargains on the dowry of the 
royal bride 

Traditionally, the weddings took 
place in the bride's kingdom, and 
during the last century wedding 
cclebrativms often took months and 
necessitated long journeys by caravan 
to distant kingdoms. In fact, even as 
late as the 187()s, when Maharaja 
Dungar Singh married a princess of 
Kutch, the journey to her state on the 
coast of the Arabian sea and the 
subsequent wedding celebrations look 
six months. A hundred restless young 
men who had accompanied their ruler 
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to his \\edding party suddenly decided 
to wed 1(H) young maidens of Kutch on | 
tlie same evening as their sovereign, j 
When Maharaja (ianga Singh na- | 
rraled this talc to a visiting viceroy, 
the Hnglishman exclaimed, "Phew! 
What a night." 

By the time of Ganga Singh the days 
of travel by horse, camel and elephant 
were a thing of the past. Now the 
harat. or bridegroom's party arrived 
by private train oi in their own air¬ 
craft. Having reached the bride's 
capital the harat vvtnild proceed in a 
grand procession of elephants, troops 
and hands to the wedding. I'he bride’s 
palace was always beautifully deco¬ 
rated with flowers and wall paintings, 
and every tree and arch was outlined 
with garlands of cleeti ic lights. The 
bridegroom was giceted by the biidc’s 
father, watched by a crowd of kinsmen 
and courtiers. Blessing his future son- 
in-law with gold coins to lemove the 
evil eye, the father-in-law distributed 
gold as largesse to the hridegrotun's 
retainers. Then the bridegroom en¬ 
tered the harem (|uai ters alone, where 
sLiirounded by giggling ladies he was 
blessed by the bride's mother. The 
mother ushered him into a courtyard 
containing the marriage pavilion cur¬ 
tained with garlands ot lloweis. In the 
presence (T the royal ladies, with the 
only men present being the priest, the 
bride's lather and the bride's Orothei. 
the groi>m circled the sacred fire with 
his veiled bride. 

While the wedding ceremony w'as in 
progress the bridegroom s parly was 
being lavishly enlei taineil outside the 
walls of the zenana. At the conclusion 
of the ceremonies, the bridegroom’s 
party would carry the weeping bride 
off triumphantly in a doli, or covered 
palanquin, while the bride's family 
sang hymns of mourning for the loss of 
a daughter. • 


THE DANCERS 


(Far above) ArMataa between 
performances at a royal wedding; dancing girls prepare ttwmeelves for 
ttMir royal audience 
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A Desert Kingdom. The Rajputs OfSikanerty Naveort 
Patnalk. PuDhshed by Weidenfeld and Nicolson. U}ndon 
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From India with 
■ love 

■ The postal department in 
London received a shock 
last month. A giant cen¬ 
tipede sent Sy mail from In¬ 
dia to a pet dealer in Eng¬ 
land escaped from its box 
and caused panic among 
the postal workers, until 
one brave man managed to 
put a bin over it. 

*Tt'$ a nightmare because 
it can move so fast and its 
venom is worse than a bee 
sting,’* said Mathew 
Robertson of the London 
zoo’s invertebrate house. 
Meanwhile, the centipede 
is feasting on crickets and 
locusts at the zoo, blissfully 
unaware of the chaos it 
' caused. 

! The dinosaurs 
: are coming 

I ■ F'oi ilu)sc interested in 
; primitive life on earth, the 
! riiildrcrrs Mii«;eum in 
i Lgnujre might iiist be then 
, hunt. A nine-metre replica 
; of the tyrannosaurus, a 
pre-hisioiic icptile, will be 
the major attraetion at the 
museum very sotm 
I Says*Keshava Ram, 

I director of the museum. 
i ''Although textbooks and 


relatively older scientific 
material placed the anim- 
al's existence in the Jurassic 
era (million years 
ago), advanced scientific 
thinking and practical ex¬ 
periments have led to the 
belief that the animal could 
have lived even a few 
thousands of years ago. ‘ 
Anothei model of a stego- 
saui IIS w ill soon follow the 
tvrannosam iis. 

Ballooning 

Buddha 

■ Don't he siii prised if you 
happen to see a balKH)mng 
Buddh.i. Well-known hal 


SEPARATED 



SimI Garawal 


looms!, Vishwa Bandhu 
(jupta, has offered to hit 
the gigantic statue of Bud 
dha out of Hussain Sagar 
Lake with the aid of a 
balloon. The 3.Sli-ton '^tatne 
^ank last year while being 
ferried to the middle 
installation. 

rhe ‘sky-crane' used 
w'lll be a hot-air hallotm 
with a volume of ovci 
million cubic feet. The 
advantage. Gupta insists, 
will be that the statue couM 
be installed in the midille at 
the same lime. The t)pei.i- 
Tioii IS feasible, according 
to him, although ii will 


AT BIRTH? 



SharmllaTagoTB 


ictjiHU tlK- bmUiir.i; t'l .i I 

ie< Mid M/o halkuni ! 

' he lescue. il siiLcessUil, 1 
will he the tiisl of its kind in | 
the world, and will sp,;.»k ■ 

volumes fin tin- Imlian ini i 
agin.ition ! 

I 

Jai Hanuman! 

■ Unusual as it may seem, ; 
monekys have hit the 
headlines at Ayodhya. In a 
letter to Picsident R 
Venkataraman, DrS.M. 
Mohnot, a scientist, 
cl.'uineil that the 
primates of the temple 
low II are displeaseil about 
the deployment of 
para-mililary forces there. 
Unaccustomed to the 
presence of so many men in 

imitorm. the iiioiike>s .ne 
suffering from trauma. Dr 
Mohnot insisted. Citing a 
study by the international 
unit of the Primate 
Protection League, he 
expressed concern about 
the increased rate of 
females aboiting this 
breeding season. To further 
the crisis, hunger and 
ili.uihooa h.ivesdiuk the 
monkey community. In a 
frantic bid to .save the 
endangered group of our 
monkey-brothers, the 
doctor has called for vanar 
Seva (serve the monkey). 


MILESTONES 


I DIED: Bhalchandra Dlgaitiber alias Abasaheb 
! Qarware, the founder chairman of the Garware Group of 
! Industries, following a heart attack on 2 November. He 
was 87. 

DIED: Mohammad Ismail, former Lok Sabha 
member and veteran CPI(M) trade union leader, in 
Calcutta on 14 November. He was 80. 

DIED: T.R. Ramaawamy, veteran journalist and ediu^r of 
News Today, on 9 November in Madras. He was 87 

DIED: Satlah Kumar, sitarist, of brain haemorrhage in 
New Delhi on 4 November. 

AWARDED: Ustad BIsmIllah Khan, renowned shehnai 
player. Hare Krishna Behra, Odissi dance teacher and 
Bhupsn Hazarlka, film director and musician, the Kala 
■ Shiromoni award on 6 November in New Delhi. 

1 AWARDED: Pradeep Kumar Banarjaa, former Indian 
; footballer and coach, an honorary diploma from 
I International Olympic Committee (IOC) for “fairplay” in 
I Paris. 


WON: Stephan Uhf of Cicrmany, the 11th Himalayan Car 
Rally on 8 Novemher. 

RELEASED: Sports Channel, the vountiv's fnM video 
sports maga/ine, hv Sunil G.ivaskat in New Delhi on 14 
November 

MURDERED: Indu Dev, freedom fighter and prominent 
citizen in his house on 31 October in Allahabad. 

RESIGNED; All the full-time Planning Commission 
members, following change in the government. 

REMOVED: The National Teat Range from Ballapal In 
Orissa, which had met with strong resistance from the 
people of the area when a missile was tesi'fired there last 
year. 

INAUGURATED: A high altitude medical research 
centre containing*sophisticated equipments to deal 
with medical problems in high altitudes, in Leh on 6 
November. 
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SUNDAY WEEK 


BEGINNING 25 NOVEMBER 199Q BY AMRITLAL 






ARIES (2t Marcli—20 April) 

On the whole, this will be a good week for 
01*“^ you. Professionals and businessmen will do 
IK £ '''*** prove helpful, especially 

regarding legal matters. The time is not ripe 
mpi for gambling and speculation. 

Good dates: 25, 28 and 1 
Lucky numbers: 1.4 and b 
Favourable direction: West 


LIBRA (21 September^O October) ^ ; ■[" 

^ Your domestic life will bring 

happiness. Your health might bpithet ypi); 
Professionals^ especially bustheskmen hfidv 
financiers, can look forward to a busy week,. ?!; 
They can go ahead with fresh investments , 
Good dates: 26,29 and I 
Lucky numbers; 1,4 and 7 
Favourable direction: North 


TAt'RUS (21 April—20 May) 

H Jobs are in the oifing for the unemployed. 

Romance is on the cards for you. However, 
be cautious in your choice of a partner. The 
domestic front will be peacctul 'Hie health of 
an elderly relative may cause concern. 

Good dates: 26, 27 and 30 
Lucky numbers: 4,6 and 7 
Favourable direction: North-west 


SCORP IO (21 October—20 November) 

B jfl Thi.s will be a good week for lawyers, 
jv Businessmen will rake in a lot of profits from 

their ventures. Avoid arguments with friends 
and relatives. A favourable week for 

Good dates: 27, 29 and 30 
Lucky numbers: 1,4 and 6 
Favourable direction: West 


GEMIN I (21 May—20 June) 

BHjpB Intellectuals, artistes and technicians will be 
j rewarded for their efforts. An unfavourable 
period for those in love. A family member 
^ S might create problems but you arc advised to 
..wk.A exercise restraint. 

Good dates: 27, 29 and 1 
Lucky numbers: 2, 6 and 8 
Favourable direction: South 


SAGITTARIUS (21 November—20 December) 

*^51 Speculators will do well this week. Most of 
you will prosper financially. Those in service 
f kI should not neglect their work. Professionals 
K kI will be rewarded with promotions. Producers 
BE b1 and directors may suffer some losses. 

Good dates: 25 ,27 and 30 
Lucky numbers: 5. 7 and 9 
Favourable direction: South 


CANCER (21 June—20 July) 

Financially, this is not a good week for you. 
Businessmen should be careful in embarking 
on new ventures. Your friends and relatives 
might be helpful. Domestic peace may be 
disturbed by your spouse. 
GtMKldates:28,30und 1 ^ 

Lucky numbers: 6,8 and 9 
Favourable direction: North 


CAPRICORN (21 December—20 January) 

This will be u good week for the unemployed. 
Keep a check on your purse strings. 
Businessmen should be cautious about 
investing in new ventures. Avoid unnecessary 
risks. 

Good dates: 29,30 and 1 
Lucky numbers: 2,3 and 7 
Favourable direction: North 


LEO (21 July—20 August) 

^ A favourable period for professionals, 
especially businessmen and doctors. 

However, be on the guard against deceit. The 
domestic front will remain peaceful. A good 
I week fortrekkers. 

Good dates: 25,26 and 29 
Lucky numbers: 3. 5 and 7 
>'avotirable direction: South-west 

VIRGO (21 August—^20 September) 

HHIII This is not a favourable week for you. Avoid 
socialising for the time being. Take care of 
Y your health. Businessmen might go op a trip 

k i to further their connections. Artists will fare 
u-X-j well. i 

Good dates: 27,28 and 30 
Lucky Aumben: 2,5 and 8 
Favourable direction: East 


AQUARIUS (21 January—20 February) 

A lucky week for students. They wit) be 
successful in their examination.^. Some may 
even win scholarships. You are likely to do 
well financially. But curb extravagance. This 
is not a good time for romance. 

Good dates: 28,29 and 1 
Lucky numbers: 2.4 and 6 
Favourable direction: East 

PISCES (21 February---20 March) 

This will be a week of mixed fortune v. Eof,; ;;‘v 
those of you in service, problems might crop' • 
. up. Do not take any important decisions. A;.; 
favourable peripd for sportsmen. The 
domestic front, will be ; .y\ 

‘ Good dates? 26,2t and 2?'' ' 

Lucky numbers: 3;? and 6 ^ 

favourable direction: South-west , 


STAR PARTNERS: SCORPIO-PISCJES 


he Scorpio woman is very (mibffious as fat as her career is concetned. The emoiionai attachment is sifOf^ 
enough so as not to separate the Piscean from his spouse. Their sexuai life wiil be compatible and thf-^': ■. •, ,* 

, relationship ^Ul be an evetiasting one, • , ' . . / -- V ! ;‘V* 













RANDOM NOTES 


Drown the duo 

■ Even the loss of the 
prime ministership 
hasn't taught the Raja any 
lessons. Foi\ much to the 
dismay of his party col¬ 
leagues, he continues to 
treat the castcist duo of 
Ram Vilas Paswan and 
Sharad Yadav as favi)urcd 
members of his coterie. 

Yadav and Paswan are 
among the first visitors to 1, 
Teen Murti Lane every 
morning. And more ouen 
than not they bring along 
with them an assorted 
bunch of youngsters, ail of 
whom are made to squat on 
the lawns while the Raja 
lectures them on his distinc¬ 
tive brand ot secularism 
and casieism. 

Once the morning darshan 
is over, V.P. Singh sits 


HEARD AT CHANDRA SHEKHAR’S 
HOUSE 

How could you have expected 
Reutray to have loved nature 
considering what it had done to 
him. 

A MANEKA GANDHI SUPPORTER 



a particularly obliging 
mood these days. 

Kissa kursi ka 

■ The seating arrange¬ 
ment for the special 
session of ParUament, even 
given the short notice, was 
bizarre to say the least. 
Yes, Chandra Shekhar 
occupied the Prime Minis¬ 
ter's scat in place of V.P. 
Singh. But silting directly 
opposite him in the seat of 
leader ot the Opposition 
was none other than Rajiv 
Gandhi, whose party is 



propping up the minority 
Janata Dal (S) regime. 

The Raja was put in the 
uncomfortable position of 
having to share a bench 
with BJ.P presidenl L K. 
Advani! who d unseated 
him only a couple ot weeks 
ago. T'he two leaders ex¬ 
changed slightly frosty 
greetings and then ignored 





L«K. AdvanI: bench*iiiate of 
the Raja 


Ram Vllaa Paswan: rent a 
crowd 

down to chalk out his tour 
programme, beginning with 
a visit to Bihar. Pa.swan and 
Yadav stand on either side, 
while the Raja scribbles 
down the name of a town or 
so*' and then, suffering 
t^cond thoughts, promptly 
erases it. 

, - The .Dal workers would 
rather he blanks out Pa.s- 
vi^aa and Yadav. But the 
Raja doei^nY seem to be in 


The anti-Mulayam brigade of the Congress(l) 

m Sheila Dixit: Two Assembly segments of her 
constituency fall within Etawah district. Not 
surprisingly then, there is no love lost between Dixit 
and Mulayam. But it was Congressman Darshan Singh 
Yadav’s arrest and the subsequent impnsonment of 
Dixit herself which increased,the lady's animosity. Now 
leads the anti- Mulayam Singh faction. 

■ Balrain Sbigh Yadav: He and Mulayam Singh 
began in politics around the same time^ soon finding 
themselves in opposing camps. Over the ^ars, Balram 
Singh has tried his best to cut down his rival using his 
Congress^!) connections. Hence the idea that Mulayam 
may survive due to Congress support is anathema to 
him. 


■ Oiltesh Sbl^: Bears no personal grudge against 
Mulayam, but going by the feedback he gets from 
district-level party workers thinks it best that the 
Congress dissociate itself from Yadav's antics. 


■ Mahavir Prasad: The AlCC(i) general-secretary 
has spent a lot of time with party workers from eastern 
UP, particularly from the Gorakhpur division (near 
Ayodhya). Hence, is aware that anti-Mulayam Singh 
feelings run high. Prasad, therefore, has thrown in his 
lot with the anti-Yadav lobby. 


a Rafandra Kumari Bajpal: Had nothing against 
Mulayam Singh initially. But a visit to Ayodhya changed 
that. Soon after, Bajpai held a press conferertce to 
lambast the chief minister for his handling of the 
situation, which she rnaintained had heightened 
communaltension. 


each other. 

Perhaps, what summed 
up the curious situation 
best was the point of order 
raised by a Dal member. 
How could they vote in 
favour or against the coun¬ 
cil of ministers, when the 
ministry hadn't even been 
consliluled? 

Where’s the 
welcome party? 

■ Jt wasn't much ot 
w'elcome Shekhar ic- 
ceived when he attended 
Parliament for the first time 
as Prime Minister. Only a 
motley group of officials 
were present on the steps ot 
the House to greet him, 
with no senior leaders in 
sight. 

But Shekhar had only 
himself to blame for this. 
For, the newly-appointed 
PM had neglected to 
appoint the minister ot par¬ 
liamentary affairs, or any 
other, for that matter. And 
since the Tau was hardly 
likely to accede to the re¬ 
quest that he arrive before 
the PM to escort him in, 
Shekhar had to re.st content 
with the usual crowd of 
bureaucrats: 
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DIARY 


Ambanican 
write to me too 

■ The conimilnists 
cen'i believe iheir 
luck* Soon after their 
' allegation, on the tloor ot 
Parliament, that Chandra 
Shekhar's bid for the prime 
ministership was financed 
by the Ambanis and the 
Hindujas, who should write 
to the Prime Minister's 
Office but non-resident 
Sindht businessman S.P. 
Hinduja. 

Apparently, llinduja has 
been sending letters to 
Prime Minister Shekhar, 
suggesting how best to im¬ 
prove the economic situa¬ 
tion of the country, when 
he’s not lobbying for audit¬ 
ing of the accounts of poli¬ 
tical parties. 

But, wc all know what 
the Prime Minister will say 
to that. He sees no reason 
why any Indian—non¬ 
resident or otherwise— 
can't write to him. So what 
if his name is Hinduja? 


Mine by right 

■ The failure of the 
Chandra Shekhar- 
Devi Lai duo to deckle on 
their council of ministers 
has generated a fair amount 
of humour in political cir¬ 
cles. The latest joke doing 
the rounds goes like this. 

After hours spent nego¬ 
tiating who would get 
which ministry, the Tau 
and his Prime Minister 
were tired ot the exercise. 
The Chaudhary, utilising 
his rural wisdom, came up 
with a solution. 

"We'll take a walk down 
Rajputh," said Lai, "and 
i you can take all the minis- 
tifries on the right, iind I'll 
take the ones on left." 

. So, Shekhar would get 
defence, external affairs, 
.itidtistry,, environment, 
while his dopdty will have 
to be satisfied with finance, 
borne, railways, agricul- 
.tutro, itiformation and 
br^di^sting, .human re- 
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HEARD AT 10 JANPATH 

Ail that tinkering with 
computers wiil come in usef ui 
now that Rajivji has to run 
things by remote control. 

A CONGRESS PARTY LEADER 




Chandra Shekhar: Bw Tau knows best 


C H E C K - L 1 

1 S T 


All those whom Bommai betrayed 

R R.K. Hegdet Bommai began as a minister in 
Hegde's Cabinet in Karnataka, but soon upstaged him, 
by getting himself anointed chief minister. And among 
the first things he did on assuming office was to speed 
up the probe into NRIHA., with a view to nailing his 
predecessor. ^ 


■ DevlUI: When Bommai was wrestling for the 
Janata Dal presidentship wilh Jalpal Reddy, the 
Chaudhary had put his considerable weight behind him. 
Lat cut short his Beijing visit to ensure that Bommai got 
the job. But it wasn't long before Bomrnai was denying 
that he was Devi's man and siding with V.P Singh on 
the Meham issue, 


m Chandra Shekhar: Not so long ago, Bommai 
would spend hours inside Chandra Shekhar's ku/Zya at 
3 South Avenue Lane everytirne he visited Delhi. It-was 
on Shekhar's say -so that Om Prakash Chautala lobbied 
for Bommai during the election to the post of party 
president But no sooner had the dissident drama 
begun, with Shekhar in the lead, that Bommai cast his 
former friend as the villain of the piece. 


■ A jit Singh; Bommai joined up wilh fyin to take car© 
of a common enemy: R;K, Hegde, vis a-vis the 
telephone-tapping scandal. Soon the duo were 
meeting regularly over dinner and drinks in Delhi. But 
wher> ft came to the crunch, Bommai failed his friend.. 
Ajil, with a view to topple the Hukum Singh government 
in Haryana, goaked a sufficient number of MLAs on his 
side and asked Bornmai to call a legislature party 
meeting. Bommai refused. 


• Singh: Hexttm the lisf^ 


source deVe i ^ 
education, and petfol^frn 
and chemicaisi. An^ 
would, presumably, mt. 
content. 


Return of the 
oddMI 

■ Guess who’s a close 
second to Rkjiv Gan- | 
dhi on the comeback trail? I 
None other than Congress¬ 
man Sitaram Ke.sri. 

At the lunch hosted at 
Maharashtra Sudan by 
chief minister Sharad 
Pawar in honour of Chan¬ 
dra Shekhar. Kesri was in 
his element. First, came a 
rousing speech on the vir- 



Sltaram Kesri: back in 
action 

lues of that old Congress¬ 
man Chandra Shekhar. Ra^ 
jiv Gandhi had done just 
the right thing by support¬ 
ing him in his bid for the. 
prime ministership, Kesri ■ 
declared. 

Having done his bit by 
Shekhar, Sitaram ^cideo\ 
to devote his cunsidefabt^^.' 
energies to Muldyaitf Sid'gb ; 
Yadav’s cause, flying off 
Lucknow to persuade 
gress MLAs to support 
Uttar Pradesh CM's -Jiifcf 
leaguered governraeiftr? 

The Congress pairtyi 
however, is less, tb^ 
pleased at thi.s .su4fl^ 
emergence of. 
when things are gbingfl^^ 
for it. The last persidn.tlife 
want in the 

pjiidther disceedUi^?,.. 



















Golden moments. McDowell moments 
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The last laugh 


T he exit <»! V.I* Singh 
was inevitable as the 
coiinlry cannot have the 
luxury ot a ilay-clieamer 
and indecisive per*son as 

Prime Minister ( I'hc de¬ 
sperate hours, J 1—17 
November), fhe unholy 

alliance that has cmergcil 
after V.P. .Singh’s ouster is 
even more alarming. 


Oevi l.al as deput\ pi line 
minisiei, C handra Shekhai 
as Prime .Minister aiul the 
( 'ongiess(I) holding the 
leins o! goveinment -all 
these are examples ot p»)|i“ 
tieal expedienev and shows 
the extent to w ineli oiii 
politicians can stoop. Ka|iv 
will giailually edge out 
C handra Shekhai and no 

m 

otiicr paitv will he Jihlc l<> 
come to power toi another 
l.S to 20 years ICajiv Cian- 
dhi will eonliol C'handia 
Shekhar and ask him to 
hike prices of several items 
on the plea that V.P. Singh 


had caused economu 
chaos Also, Shekhai on his 
own will not be able to 
solve the sensitive pioli- 
lems facing the countiy 
Rajiv will then come to 
powei by branding Chan¬ 
dra Shekhar as an ineffec¬ 
tive Prime Minister 

In the scheme ol things, 
Rajiv will have the last 
laugh 

US. Iyer, Bangalore (Karnetaka) 

■ Rajiv Gandhi had every 
reason to be happy. For, 
the C’ongress president had 
a score to settle. He did not 
forget the way the Raja 
stabbed him n the back. 
Therefore, when Advani 
was arrested and the BJP 
withdrew support, Rajiv 
was presented with the best 
possible opportunity to 
seek revenge. So, 11 
months after he was turned 
out ot office, Rajiv is once 
again back on the 
centre-stage and ready to 
call the shots. And this has 


been possible more due to 
VP’s bungling than due to 
the machinations of Rajiv. 
Aalam Khan, New Delhi 
■ Ideologically, Chandra 
Shekhar and Rajiv Gandhi 
are poles apart. But in the 
present context, both of 
them had an axe to grind. 
They had a common 
enemy—the Raja. So, as 
the saying goes, political 
adversity make., for strange 
bedfellows, Shekhar 
enlisted Rajiv’s support to 
bring about the collapse of 
V.P. Singh's government. 
For, Shekhar could never 


accept the leadership of the 
Raja, who. according to 
him is nothing but a 
manipulator and a blatant 
opportunist. 

Joy Ganguly, Asansol (West 
Bengal) 

■ Eleven months ago, V.P. 
Singh assumed the prime 
ministership of the country 
thiough intrigue and 
deception. And he left in 
utter disgiace. Going by 
the present circumstances, 
V.P. Singh seems to he the 
loser, but the people will 
surely remember him as the 
man who bowed out of 
office for taking a 
principled stand. 

And, Rajiv Gandhi who 
is the I cal winner, will 
forever be remembered as 
the man who did not 
forgive the Raia but was 
quick to grab the 
opportunity to seek 
revenge by driving VP out 
of office. .So, it was 
basically personal 
animosity which prompted 
Rajiv to side with Chandra 
Shekhar, moie than 
anything else. 

Kishore Umrtgar, Bombay 
^Maharashtra) 


Necessity of 
controls 


D ilip Thakore in his col¬ 
umn (Boot-lick busi¬ 
ness, 21—27 October) has 
gone overboard discussing 
the pathetic state of the In¬ 
dian environment for busi- | 
ness and industry. Frankly, 
his article makes no sense 
at all. Is he having a dig on 
the government policy, sys¬ 
tems and procedures? 

All countries, more so 
the developing ones, have 
controls. Everywhere it is 
necessary to fill up certain 
forms and convince a lot of 
government officials and 
financial institutions about 
the feasibility of one’s pro¬ 
ject. Surely we can’t get out 
of the quagmire by just 
snapping our fingers. It is 
necessary to work towards 
a better system and here all 
of us need to lend a helping 


hand. 

If there are hurdles then 
one must realise that it is 
the basic Indian character 
which makes most of them. 
Finally, let us not forget 
that every country gets the 
government it deserves. 
Krishan Kaira, New Delhi 

Brute force 

G overnor Siixena s cliiim 
ol success ( " I here i\ a 
definite einm^e of mood, " 
28 October 3 November) 
sounds iroiiK.'il Mussiicrcs 
ot mnotenls aie faking 
place in the Valley untier 
the very nose of the Cjov- 
ernor 1 he Ituees deploved 
are also ies[>orisihle foi 
several atiot.mes which 
have isol.ited tliem liom 
the pet>plc they are there ft) 
jHtitect 1 he killings o\ in¬ 
nocents by the seturitv 
ftuces should be taken note 
td by the woild and steps 
should be taken to sti^p 



Saxena: hollow claims 

these crimes against 
humanity. 

Bhushan Bazaz, Srinagar 
(i^ahmlr) 


The ad boom 


T he article on advertis¬ 
ing was brilliant (Ael- 
vantage, 21—27 October). 
With advertisements and 
TV commercials becoming 
slicker and smarter, Indian 
advertising has come of 
age. This sudden improve¬ 
ment in the standards of 
ads is due mainly to the cut- 
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Rajiv and Shekhar: how long will the smiles last? 

















Rajiv Gandhi on hia Sadbhavna Yatra: riding a popular wave 


Slim ON the part ol the 
UOMMiimcnt to settle the 
issue ihiough the courts. It 
IS ilouhiUil that the verdict 
will 1 k‘ acceptable to both 
I lindus and Muslims. 

1 he best way to solve the 
problem is by convincing all 
pal ties to agice to an 
amendment ot the C'on- 
siitulion. I he amendment 
would give the government 
full I mills to demolish the 
nhinilir'f?uis}i(l. Communal 
h.itmonv would thus be 
piomoted. 

S. Hussain, Olbrugarh (Assam) 


Back to the 
people 

R ajiv (landhi’s Sad¬ 
bhavna Yatra has 
drawn large crowds (Wir e 
after wave, 21 -27 Oclo- 
bei). Which means that the 
Congress president is still a 
popular figure. There is a 
noticeable shift to the C'on- 
giess side, but as always, 
the political situation re¬ 
mains the same. 

A. Jacob Sahayam, 
Thtruvananthapuram (Kerala) 


throat competition in the 
market .The smarter the ad . 
the more attention it is like¬ 
ly to draw. What with the 
Indian middle class emerg¬ 
ing as the single-largest 
consumer force in the coun¬ 
try, "i V commctciais are 
raking it in and the only 
way to survive in such an 
atmosphere is to be the 
best. 

Of course, this advertis¬ 
ing boom has been to the 
ad industry s advantage: 
creative talent is being 
sought like never bcK re 
and the admen are obliged 
to give their very best if 
they wish to survive in the 
rat-race. 

Amit Mathur, Sindri (Bihar) 


A dangerous 
trend 


M ahesh .Icthmalani in 
Fall from f(race (4 - 
10 November) brings into 
focus the many conflicts 
that afflict India. It is a 
matter of concern for every 
secular-minded Inilian to 
see the rapid rise of Hindu 
fundamentalism in the 
country. The BJP has tar¬ 
nished the national image. 
L.K. Advani claims that 
Ram is a national hero to 
be revered by all Indians. 
In that ca.se, every Indian, 
regardless of religious be¬ 
liefs, should be allowed to 
visit temples. Preach what 
you practise and practise 
what you believe. 

Lakshmsn Sharma, Rourkela 
(OHsaa) 


Merit or caste? 

J aya Jaitley {fn defence of 
Mundid, 2(S October—3 
November) has missed the 
central point of the con¬ 
troversy. The issue is 
whether positions of public 
importance should be occu¬ 
pied by people on the basis 
of merit or caste. The Man- 
dal findings serve to glor¬ 
ify the caste system. This is 
ridiculous to say the least. 
Aahhh Dholakla, New Delhi 


Courting 

trouble 


he special report on 
Avodhya ( Fhc battle (d 
A vodin N. 11 ■ 17 Novem¬ 
ber) brought out the iiielTi- 
cicncy of the Centre in 
tackling the Rarn Jan- 
mabhoomi / Babri Mas)id 
issue. It was a wTong deci- 


No imports, 
please 

T he majority ol Indian 
dentists cannot afford 
to use imported dental 
equipment (Ibotfi aclie?\ 

9—15 September). In Cal¬ 
cutta, which is home to the 
first denial college in the 
country, no private practi¬ 
tioner has imported equip¬ 


Paramilitary forces guarding the Babri Masjid: a 
threatened bastion 




ment of recent vintage. The 
imported equipment that is 
generally available are over 
ten years old or brought 
back by dentists returning 
from abroad. 

Private dental colleges 
can use imported equip¬ 
ment as the Indian govern¬ 
ment allows them duty-free 
imports. Neither do they 
pay customs duty or central 
sales tax. Three years ago, 
110 per cent customs duty* 
was payable on such im¬ 
ports and 10 per cent cen¬ 
tral sales tax w as levied. 
The cost of the equipment 
comes to around Rs L5 
lakh. One can imagine the 
amount of money saved as 
a result of the exemption. 
Institutions using imported 



Indigenous dental equipment 

equipment can also charge 
higher capitation fees. All j 
imports of dental instru- j 
rnenfs by colleges and in- i 
slitutions are routed 
through three traders who 
arc the sole .selling agents 
of foreign manufacturers. 
I'wo of the three are dental 
surgeons and are members 
of various dental associa¬ 
tions. As a result, they are 
in a position to influence 
government decisions. 

The IDA president's 
claim that 5,600 sets will be 
needed in a span of five 
years is a bit of an exag¬ 
geration. Any demand cre¬ 
ated can be met by domes¬ 
tic producers. At present, 
the country’s entire de¬ 
mand is met by local manu¬ 
facturers. It is wrong to say 
that Indian manufacturers 
can meet only 50 per cent 
of the requirement. 

$.C. Vore, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 
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METTEgS 


T he ;iitick‘ {C 

14-- 21) Ocit^bcr) iiitih- 
lightin^ ihc allcjjcci haitiss- 
ment conuption at S.ihar 
Aiipoil, Bomhiiv. is a 
totally b ased and mijiisliti- 
able veidici. baseil on 
vague and taetu.illv incor¬ 
rect assumption^ aiul 
perceptions I 'pon gne 
Vances ol a tcu passe ngers, 
a sweeping indgcnieiU li.is 
been pronomneil on the 
entire Salnn C nstoens I he 
article laments that I las 
miikh Sfiali hail lo |ia\ dul) 
on a VC'P little realising 
that It does not gel lull 
exemption and he should 
instead have opteii loi the 
Red ( haiinel. On Sahar’s 
busv days a nuiMmum ot 
ten bights arrive in the 
spate ot two hoiiis and not 
30/41) as claimed Only a 
tew hundreds and not 
thousands ol [jassengers ar¬ 
rive at a time in a module. 

I he three X-ray maeliines. 
in both the modules at the 
Cirecn (. hannel. do not ea¬ 
ter lo Red ( hannel passen¬ 
gers. whose baggage is 
checked from other 
machines. Perhaps, bettci 
homework and appiecia 
lion of the rules were 
needed while willing su«.h 
an article It totally igno.es 
the positive achievements 
of the Sahai ( ustoms dm 
ing the pievious si.\ 
nuinths, appreciated by the 
normal/avciage passen¬ 
ger- our lop priority and 
not the elite ones Om 
thrust area covers passen 
ger taeilitation and tighten 
ingot controls tempeied 
with courtesy .md tirmiiess 
and accordingly the tvillow 
ing steps have been initi¬ 
ated 

Passenger facilitation 

• 'Vhe width ot the (been 
Channel, m btuh the mod¬ 
ules, has been doubled w'lth 
a view to avoiding conges¬ 
tion and piomote fastei 
clearance of passengeis 
availing (ireeii CMumnel 
facility. 

• installation of three X- 
ray machines at the Circen 
Channel, in both the mod¬ 
ules, which takes haidly a 

^ . 


Customs’ version 


minute per passenger lor 
sireening then b.iggiigc, 
ensiiiing thoieln taster 
elcaianee In lush hours, 
even X-ray is dispensed 
with at the discretion ol the 
assistant eolleeloi on duly 
Ikigg.ige IS opened only on 
suspicion alter X-iaying. 

• Iiuroduction ol two spe¬ 
cial NR I counters m each 
modules lor providing all 
customs facilities to the 
NRIs under a single win¬ 
dow concept ensuring their 
expeditious clearance. 

• Placement of only ga/cl- 


led officers m the Green 
Channel, tlieivby raising 
the level ot supeivision 

• Diveisiun ot passengers 
at peak hours to other mod¬ 
ules IS resorted to tor re¬ 
ducing the waiting lime of 
the passengers and ensui- 
ing thcii expeditious clear¬ 
ance. 

• I'hc staff IS being repe¬ 
atedly advised to be extra 
courteous and pioinpl m 
clearing the ladies, the old 
and children. 

Tightening of controls 

• Visitors in the customs 
enclosiiic aie not allowed. 
Normal customs facilitation 
IS offered to all passengers. 
No special facilitation to 
anybody. 

Strengthening of 
vigilance and 
anti-corruption measures 
at Sahar Airport 

• Prompt action is being 
taken against all erring 


officers. Shifting to non- 
sensitive posts and even out 
of the airport is being done, 
thereby inculcating a sense 
ol discipline/aceoiinlability 
amongst the '^taff. 

• A complaint box is also 
placed in the arrival hall, 

w here aggrieved passengers 
can drop their complaints. 

• A notice board is placed 
before the viffice of the 
assistant cv>lleetor. advis¬ 
ing the passengers having 
grievances lo contact him. y 

We have not been silent ^ 
on corruption/vigilance and 


are taking piornpt steps 
when facts conic to oui 
notice. 

Rise in revenue and 
seizures 

With the tightening ot con¬ 
trol and strengthening of 
ant i -sm uggl i ng machinery, 
baggage revenue, during 
the current financial year 
upto September ‘90, 
touched Rs 6S.,S0 crorcs 
against Rs 47.37 crores for 
the similar period in 1989, a 
hike of Rs ) 1.30 crores, i.e. 
23.5 per cent despite re¬ 
laxation in the baggage 
rules and arrival of over 
1,15,0(K) displaced Indians 
from Amman who availed 
Green (.'hannel facilities . 
Similarly seizures between 
Aprir-September 1990 have 
touched Rs 64.03 crores 
against Rs 43.80 crores for 
the same period in 1989, a 
hike of Rs 20.23 crorcs, i.e. 
46.18 per cent. 


Disposal of confiscated 
goods 

From July 1990 onwards, a 
special drive for disposal of 
confiscated goods from the 
airport is on and over 
20,000 packages have been 
disposed of - a record feat. 

Appreciation from the 
public 

We are receiving several 
letters from the user piihlie 
appreciating the good con¬ 
duct ot our officers. Hven 
the press has appreciated 
visible improvements in (*ur 
functioning. The Sahar 
Customs rose t(^ the occa¬ 
sion and ensured fast and 
courteous clearance of over 
1.15,000 passengers arriv - 
ing from Amman. Not a 
single complaint against 
Sahar Customs was re¬ 
ported. Rather, they 
appreciated our courteous 
behaviour. It w'as not a 
mean achievement. 

Admittedly, we are ex¬ 
tra-harsh to the smuggling 
type passengers, i.c. car¬ 
riers. Visit/special facility 
requests arc denied. 
Accouniabilily is tMiforced 
at all levels. A new respon¬ 
sive and vibrant w'ork cul¬ 
ture is emerging at Sahar 
Customs. This policy is 
paying rich dividends in the 
shape of faster passenger 
clearance and also sharp 
rise in the baggage revenue/ 
seizures. In the process, 
vested interests arc getting 
hurt and feeling disturbed. 

Although, 1 do not in¬ 
tend to defend the inde¬ 
fensible, the article should 
have been fair, balanced 
and a true reflection of 
correct facts. Our officers 
are also human beings, with 
same sentiments like 
others. It is not fair to 
condemn the entire Sahar 
Customs, which is deter¬ 
mined to ensure better and 
faster passenger facilita¬ 
tion. Enforcement ot bag¬ 
gage rules is their duty and 
they can't be condemned 
for doing their duty. 

K.P. Strtght co//ecforof cuafoma, 
Sahar Airport Bombay 
(Maharaahtra) 
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Much improved situation in the customs? 








• There arc many “firsts” 
to the credit of Mr. 
Chandra Shekhar. Now 
there is one more: the 
first puppet Prime 
Minister of India. Our 
basic quarrel is not with 
puppets but the 
iwppct^ r—^Rajiv Gandhi 

Jaipal Rbddy, Janata Dal 
ipokesman 

fi When Chandra 
Shakbfur ofiered^ine the^^ 

,1^ (would be mad td 


Jyoti Bash, West Ben fj;a! 
chief minister 

■ Ws hope it will not be a 
three-month wonder. 

K.P. Unnikrishnan. 
former Union surface 
transport minister^ on the 
Chandra Shekhar 
government 

■ Before the sapling 
planted could grow into a 
full tree, it was axed. 

V.P. Singh, former Prime 
Minister, on the fall of the 
National Front regime 

■ Five hundred years 
hence people will worship 
V.P, Singh and me. 

Ram Vilas Paswan, 
former Union labour 
minister 

■ I consider dying as a 
tiger better than living 
tike a rat. So 1 appreciate 
V.P. Singh’s courage of 
conviction. 

M. Karunanidhi, Tamil 
Nadu chief minister 


■ I onfy know how to 
leave posts, not how to 

them, 

Om PftAKASH ChAUTALA, 
fanata Dal(S) general 
secretary 

m I want this to be loud 
and clear; that 1 would 
employ strictest possible 
measure's to improve tax 
collections and shall spare 
nobody. 

Yashwan'I'S iNHA, Union 
finance minister 

■ i hadfiaid that one 
shouldn't change one’s 
horses mid-stream. But 
when the horse loses breath 
and starts sinking, doesn’t 
the rider save himself? 

Devi Lal, deputy prime 
minister, on his decision to 
side mth Chandra 
Shekhar 

■ Pooja was always 
tagging along with me. 

We were often laughed ut 
astheJawaharlal 


Nehru-Indira Gandhi 
team. 

Mahesh Bhatt, 
filmmaker, on his 
relationship with his 
daughter, Pooja 

I’m having such a laugh 
at myself. I've never ac^. 
in my life. I don’t even 
know what made me do it. 
But what the hell, why. 
not! 

AsHWINI NACHAPPiS 
athlete, on her acting in , a / 
film 















COUNTERVIEW 


VINOD MEHTA 


Rene’s gallery? 


Shekhar s Cabinet comprises a bunch of lightweight defectors 



when a 
c hild ho/n, 

Want If to he 
inielligent 
/, through intellh 

7B Having wrecked 
, my whole life, 

jW Only hope the 
f* ^ hcihy will prove 
I Ignorant and 

sittpuL 

Then hr will crown a tranipiil life 
By becoming a C abinet Mintster. 

--S 11 Tiing-P'o (AD 103(1-1101) 

I wonder if nw erudile neighbiiur in 
this maga/ine. who in the past tew 
weeks has been fc.jsting himself on 
self-congiatiilation, is tamiliar with 
these lines fioni an obscure C hinese 
poet reflecting on the birth of his son? 
Knowing Mani Shankar Aiyar's men¬ 
tal amplitude, the possibility cannot 
be ruled out Six weeks ago, I suspect, 
he would have enthusiastically en¬ 
dorsed the sentiments of the Chinese 
poet, but today? It would be presump¬ 
tuous on my part to specul.ile on the 
subject of M.S. Aiyar's column m the 
current issue, but J doubt very much if 
his fine mind and eloquent pen have 
been exercised to note the calibre and 
character of the C handra Shekhar 
Cabinet. 

Leaderwriters, while reminding us 
of the Prime Minister's “compul¬ 
sions", have generally concluded that 
it is “lacklustre". That suicly is the 
understatement ot the year; Rogue's 
Gallery would be a better description. 
After all. the most senior and experi¬ 
enced member of the C'abinet is none 
other than the f-‘mergcncy-fame V.C'. 
Shukla, who, in the past five years and 
more, when not .switching parlies, has 
been busy playing havoc with Indian 
sport. Then we have the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s prize catch, communication 
minister Dr Sanjay Singh, a man 
against whom a murder charge is 
pending, and who was so overcome by 
the unexpected elevation in lank that 
he lost the ability for coherent speech 
in front of television cameras. The 
inclusion of Maneka Gandhi who gets 


independent charge and whose sole 
contribution to the conduct of public 
aflairs has been bad manners and a 
foul tongue, means that our front 
pages will never he dull or depM\ed ot 
libel writs. In such a Cabinet it is 
enliioly appropriate that Dr Subrama- 
nium Sw'amy should gel law and jus¬ 
tice and Devi Lai, limnsm. Mr Chan¬ 
dra Shekhar, unlike his predecessor, is 
not a poet (unless the promptings of 
the muse are tucked away under his 
pillow) but no one can accuse him of 
not having a sense of the saidonic. 

Congress media luminaties—and 




M 


Despite Mr C’handra Shekhar's tor- 
midablc and well-tested manipulative 
skills, he has not been able to entice 
away even one senior Janata Dal cen¬ 
tral minister w'ilh the lure of office, 
((‘onsiderable time and energy was 
spent m wooing l.K. Gufral and A jit 
Singh, without success.) ThcteU)rc, 
this IS not quite a Cabinet of defectors, 
as a Cabinet of lightweight detectors 
who either field no otiice in the 
preMous dispensation or ^^ere minor 
players in the V.P. Singh foimatioii. 

I hus, it IS our dubious privilege to 
be governed not by a minority but "a 



Tourism minister Devi Lai te 
going to remain permanently 
estranoed. He has so many sons 
and followers that to 
accommodate all would be 
impossible 

their number is legion -will jump up 
and say: what options did a Prime 
Minister with a 50 strong (the defini¬ 
tive figure is a matter of furious de¬ 
bate) team have? lie had to choose 
from the talent available to him. 
Accordingly, this is the first occasion 
since 1052 that a Prime Minister is 
carrying three portfolios—home, de¬ 
fence, information and broadcasting-- 
that invariably icquirc independent 
charge. 

Point taken, but with one caveat. 


The most senior and 
experienced member of the 
Cabinet is V.C. Shukla, who 
when not switching parties has 
been playing havoc with Indian 
sport 

minuscule government made up of 
nonentities. Mani Shankar Aiyar and 
his “1 told you so" friends, who with 
rare prescience predicted the early de¬ 
mise of the V.P. Singh-led National 
Front because it was being pulled in 
opposite directions by two allies pre¬ 
ferring to stay outside, arc deafcningly 
silent about the durability of a govern¬ 
ment that has 10 per cent memnership 
in the Lok Sabha. Readers will note 
that I have not invoked moral or legal 
electoral legitimacy as worthwhile 







concerns because these da\s we are all 
"grown men". cspeeialK Mam Shank- 
ai Aiyar w'ho could concci\ably till 
one whole issue of Si nuas —with a 
few French bon mofs and Hindi lyiics 
thrown in - having fun with such trifl¬ 
ing issues, ^'ct. 11 months ago. V.P 
Singh had to hear the full l>iuni of 
lofl\ ( ongress indignation about a 
govcrniiicnt conceived in sin and deli- 
vereil in treachery. It the BJP and 
conunuiiist suppoii lor the departing 
dispensation was imnK^rar, lu.»w tib- 
out ( ongicss assislanee foi Janata Dal 
(S) or. more properly. Janata Dal 
(K)—-R standing foi Ra|ivV 


O ne possible jiistiiieation could bo 
the need-ot-the-hour thesis Since 
tile received wisdom precluded gener¬ 
al elections, the Congress p.iti n>tical!y 
respi>nded ?o llie President's call as it 
sharoil Mr Venkataraman's resolve to 


neither the will nor the capacity to 
govern at a time when h\ eommon 
consensus, the country is on the pre 
cipiee of anarchy. 

Unfortunately, the best laid plans of 
mice and men can go awry. In the 
original scenario, Rajiv was going in 
decide the date ot the next general 
election. Six, nine. 12 or IK months 
relief depended on the (’ongress Piesi- 
dent's mood and peiception of pailv 
prepaiedncss to do battle. Alas, the 
‘internal contnidielions* (where have 
we heaid the phiase bcfoie?) in the 
Janata Dal (S) are likelv to upset Ra¬ 
jiv’s time-table. 

The internal contradictei. ol couise. 
IS none oihei than our champion fii>m 
Haryana Mr Chandra Shekhai may 
be the Piimc Minister lor the lecord. 
but leal powci lies in the htiiuls of 
Devi l.al who believes with ferocious 
conviction that he single handodlv 
made the MP fioni Halha Prime 




Sanjay Singh, the 
Prime Minister’s 
prize catch, is a 
man against whom 
a murder charge is 
pending 


Maneka Gandhi’s 

sole contribution to 
the conduct of 
public affairs has 
been bad manners 
and a foul tongue 


!V 
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In such a Cabinet it 
is entirely 

appropriate that Dr 
Subramaniam 
Swamy should get 
law and justice 


avoid an immediate poll. It is a good 
alibi, but fatally flawed. If Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi and his party were so agitated 
about the state of the nation, they 
should have joined hands with Chan¬ 
dra Shekhar and become partners in a 
coalition. We would then have got a 
stable grouping from which an accept¬ 
able and experienced learn of minis¬ 
ters could have emerged. Instead, 
what the Congress has gifted the na¬ 
tion for purely selfish and short-term 
considerations is a government with 
.. •. 
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Minister, just u.s he fashioned the brief 
glory of the MP from Fatehpur. Or, at 
least, that is the way the 7'au per¬ 
ceived it to be before the Cabinet was 
announced. Now that it has, all hell 
has broken loose. With only four 
berths for Devi l.al's men. out <rf 
which there has already been one res¬ 
ignation, Chandra Shekhar has made 
himself a new and reckless enemy. 

It is not clear what and how much 
the deputy PM expected. Clearly what 
has hurt him is numbers, and also the 


nianncr in which he vvascxcludcd from 
the selection process. Understand¬ 
ably. the Tail feels both betrayed and 
iiisullcd, slights 'Which his followers 
emphasise have been delivered so ear¬ 
ly in the recently forged relationship, 
rhese followers will doubtless encour¬ 
age Devi Lai to seek full and proper 
revenge legardless of the goodies dis¬ 
hed out m the promised second expan¬ 
sion. riieie has also been a neat rever¬ 
sal of loles in the status of the feuding 
.sons. C haiitalii is currently ensconced 
with the Ihimc Minister, while Ranjit 
Singh has emerged as key advisor to 
his lather and piincipal strategist in 
the forthcoming C'haiuha Sliekhar- 
Dev i 1 al w .n . 

A nothei disgruntled chieflan is 
rnaikmg lime in Lucknow. If 
iheic is one man Shekhar is petrified 
of. It IS Mulayam Singh 'Sadav. The 
day before the t a hi net was 
announced, (he PM was closeted in 
Gujarat Hhavan with Chimanbhai, 
Cluiutal.i and Yashwanl Smha, await¬ 
ing the arnval of Yadav He failed to 
show up al the appointed hour. Trunk 
and lighliimg calls ensued, but they 
were of no avail as the CM was , 
abscoiuling Absolute panic prevailed 
ovei the next two houis. Had he gone 
over to the other camp.’ Was he up to 
some tuck? Mulayam Singh Yadav 
turned up eveiilually apoU^gising for 
the delay due to aircraft problems. 
However, the cop'^teination his delay 
caused lenect*. how critical the UP 
chief minister is to C handra Shekhar's 
continued survival. 

Between the two dangermen, Devi 
Lai and Mulayam Singh Yadav, it is 
the I’au who is likely to turn on the 
Piimc Ministei first. He has so many 
close aides, so many sons, so many 
followers that to accomodate them all 
would be impos.sibic. He i.s. therefore, 
going to lemain permanently 
cslI anged. When and how he publicly 
unfurls the banner of revolt is difficult 
to forecast, hut it won't take long for 
the bickering to reach Rushtrapati 
Bhawan. | 

Since these days no politician, 
media pundit or taxi driver travels 
without his very own crystal ball and 
his own calendar circling the longevity 
of the present regime, here is mine, 
Devi Lai will resign before the end of 
the year, the Janata Dal (S) will split 
soon after, and Mr Chandra Shekhar 
will lose his majority by February or 
March 1991. Remember: You read it 
here first! • 






INTERVIEW 


^^^ndra Shekhar car 


Former Prime Minister 
V.P. Sin^h on the 
Chandra Shekhar 
government, the Ram 
Janmahhoomi! Babri 
Masjid issue, the 
BJP and more 


V. P, Singh is back at / Pcen Marti 
Marg, the residence he (/ccufticd ivhen 
he was dejence minister under Rajiv 
Ciandhi. Phis is also the hini.se from [ 
where he launched the .Ian Morcha and 
his fight against the C'ongre.ss. He still 
holds evening darshuns hut the crowd.s 
have thinned perceptibly. ‘7 will talk 
frankly about m\ pidictes, hut you’ll 
get Ittile from me about the behmd-the- 
.scene moves, ” the Rata cautioned he- 
fore he bes^an this interview. Indeed it 
was difficult to get V. P Singh talking 
on who were responsible for the down¬ 
fall of the National Front government. 
Excerpts: 


Sunday: Which of the two was a grea¬ 
ter hindrance to the smooth function¬ 
ing of your government—Devi Lai or 
the Bharatiya Janata Party(KJP). 

V.P. Singh: It will not be fair for me to 
comment on a particular paity or on 
someone who has worked closely with 
I me. 

Q: What was your experience with the 
BJP and the Congressffl, both of 
which contributed to the downfall of 
your government? 

A: There are much larger issues before 
the country. That is wheie we are 
addressing ourselves. Ihcte are, of 
course, the issues of Kashnin, Punjab, 
Assam and Ram Janmahhoomi and 
also the changes that are happening in 
the world. If we d<^ not respond to the 
fast-changing economic and political 
environment. India will suffer. There¬ 
fore. we need to think about these 
issues and rise above partisan matters. 
So, instead of phtying guiies we 
should help the country to pull out of 
these problems. It is not so much this 
party or that party but the love of the 
country which should come first. 


So, when the Prime Minister came 
to see me aflei I he swearing-in. 1 told 
him that he will always have my coop¬ 
eration and I will not be playing any 
games. 

If you look at the newspapers you 
will sec W'c are getting kist in smaller 
matters and this makes me very sad. 
There are alscj other challenges: like, 
what will he the shape (d‘ the Indian 
stale? Ihat is a very basic question 
that has criipped up. So, m aP tins 
casualness, the main issues get left 
behind. 

Then, will leligion be above the 
state? Should religum and politics he 
mixed? Should religious polarisation 
be allowed'^ The country’s emolionaj 
and culluial unity is at stake today. 
The thin! important issue is that of 


equity. There arc economic and social 
disparities and they have persisted de¬ 
spite 43 years of Independence. I am 
not taking any dogmatic stance but 
what is more important is to recognise 
and to put on the national agenda that 
there is an inequilous social and eco¬ 
nomic situation. Almost half a century 
has passed and we have not made any 
effort to sol\e this problem. If we do 
not address ourselves to it then we will 
be inviting a greatei danger to the 
unity and inlcgriiy of the country and 
it will expiess itself in a more violent 
form than ever before. 

1 have always tried to addiess m>- 
sclf to these pioblems and as a family, 
eveiybtidy should have a share and the 
older brother always makes saciifices 
for the younger biolhcr. 






Q Why do you think 
you lost the 
support of the people? 
On the day you lost the 
confidence motion, 
crackers were burst... 


mM This docs not 
BH twther me. I know 
what I was doing was 
right. I was prepared to 
mak^ sacrifices... 












ftreak the Congress” 


Q: Was it a happy relationship ith the 
BJP? , 

A; I think you cannot take ihc BJP 
alone because it came alon^z the \^ay. 
You have to go back to v\hat was flic 
thinking behind the loimaiion of the 
National Front. 1 had clearly slated 
that since Independence, the C ongress 
parly was the largest political orga¬ 
nisation. Maybe, after IndependeiKv 
a developing countrs pccded stability 
in the lorm of the C'ongress and it was 
after all, a piodiict of the freedom 
movement. 

But over the \ears. it heeame neces¬ 
sary for other political alternatives 
emerge st) that people would have 
some choice. IV'opIc did not want a 
bonded democracy. You might re¬ 
member that three years ago m De¬ 


cember 1987, I had said that there was 
a need for a second centrist party. But 
if there is no other option available 
then people vvill stick to the Congress 
even if they do not want to. 

And forming this second political 
option was more important than the 
formation or a change of government. 
In December, therefore, I had spelt 
out the need for the centrist parties to 
mcige together and form an alliance 
with regional parties. 7’hat was the 
lederativc charactei of the National 
Front which also allowed the regional 
parties to play a useful role at the 
national level. 

I'hen, to dislodge the C ongress 
there was need of seal adjustments. 
Ni»t alliance. I novel said we w'ill enter 
into an alliance with the BJP and voii 



might recall I have never appeared on 
their platforms during the election 
campaign. So it was the right course. 

If you remember that after the elec¬ 
tion I had said there will come a 
period of disequilibrium and there will 
be a recrystallisation of forces. What 
had happcneil was that the C'ongress 
had cracked My very sentence after 
the elections was; a few governments 
might be put in the melting pot and 
the country should have the courage 
because the central govcrnmenl is not 
the country. 

This proee.ss of recrystallisation has 
come about now and I think it is not u 
one-time act. It will continue for some 
time and maybe k will take two years 
or more loi a stable equilibrium to 
emerge. But we should not lose heart 
as a nation because something good 
for democracy is happening. The so- 
called stability of the C ongress had 
become a dead aiul ctuinter produc¬ 
tive stability, riie five years of a stable 
Congress government was a dis¬ 
appointment lor the people. 

Q: On the day you lost majority in 
Parliament, you gave a call for Ihc 
formation of a national government 
but clearly branded the BJP us a com¬ 
munal party. WereiPt their intentlon.s 
clear to you from the very beginning? 
A: Wc had questioned the BJP at the 
time of the formulation of the Nation¬ 
al Front manifesto itself. Much before 
the seat adjustments. We had asked 
them; ‘What would he voiir position 
on Ram Janrnabho(»ini?' They said it 
is not an election issue for us. We lend 
moral support but wc are run involved 
in the movement of the VHP. And 
they maintained that position during 
the elections and thereafter. The BJP 
did not rai.se the Ram .fanmabhoomi 
issue during their poll campaign. 

At no stage had the BJP told us that 
this (the Ram Janmabhoomi) was 
their own movement or that support 
to the government was dependent on 
this issue or even that this was above 
the court. Ail this was a sudden 
development, a radical shift from the 
stand taken by the BJP in the past. 
This led to a parting of ways. 

Q: Did you mi,siindiT$tand the inten¬ 
tions of the BJP? Did you feel cheated 
by them? 

A: I never use derogatory words but I 




INTERVtEW 


feel th*U there was a major shift of 
stance by the BJP. Wc had made 
ourselves clear that while the BJP mav 
give us support from outside wc will 
not deviate from our position. Ihat 
this matter (Ram JanmahlKMinii) 
could be sorted out either throuah an 
amicable settlement or throueh the 
court. 

The posers betorc us were whet lie r 
religion was above tlie state'.' Will we 
concede that we weic laying the 
foundations of a theocratic stale? Can 
we give legitimacy to religious polar¬ 
isation? If that was true than how do 
we hold people together who belong 
to so many religions? 

The raih yatra was embarked upon 
obviously with elections in mind and 
now Advaniji has practically said it 
was a political campaign. So there 
were much bigger issues than merely 
mandir and masjtd. The foundation of 
the whole slate of India was in ques¬ 
tion and therefore we took a conscious 
decision that between this choice and 
maintaining the government, we will 
stick to the broader principles. I liad 
said so many times that if it came to 
upholding a democratic norm and a 
government we will always uphold 
democracy and we had to prove 
ourselves when faced with such a 
situation. And by this sacrifice 1 think 
wc have earned something tor the 
country. Today you can go anywhere 
and see that India has credibility only 
because wc arc a secular nation. 

Q: The question that many people are 
asking is: why did you allow the BJP's 
rath yatra in the first place? 

A: They never said earlier that they 
were getting involved in it. I'he rath 
yatra was a sudden decision and there 
was no prior information about it. 

You will remember that at that time 
I had called a meeting of religious 
leaders and another of the National 
Integration Council (NIC). In fact, at 
that time there was pressure from the 
NIC' so that the BJP attends the all- 
parly meeting. liveryone wants to be 
wiser afterwards but you see the trend 
that was developing. That the BJP did 
not attend the NIC' was recorded by all 
the parties who may be pointing fin¬ 
gers at us today. So, while there were 
efforts going on for taking out the rath 
yatrot at the same time there were 
efforts to involve the BJP and to try 
and find a solution. And there were 
well-meaning people from both sides, 

Q: Later, there were allegations about 
some double-dealing on the is.sue. 
What really happened? 

A: The point was that ail along there 
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was hope of a solution. We felt that 
the various people involved in the 
negotiations would succeed in per¬ 
suading the BJP hardliners. A lot of' 
time was spenl on finding a solution; 
otherwise the matter would have 
blown up right at the beginning. When 
\ou find that the countrv is on the 
verge «if a bloodbath, isn’t it sagacious 
to find a solution? 

People are forgetting dates today. 
People are choosy about facts. All 
these efforts were going on simul¬ 
taneously and we hoped that the final 
talks w'oiild lake place m Delhi. But 
finally, Ihe hardliners took over and 
they never gave up the position that 
this issue was beyond the courts and 
that they would build the temple in the 
disputed area. 

Q: Is it that once the BJP started the 
campaign, it could not give it up 
midway? 

A: Whatcvci be their compulsions, it 
was a position which we could no' 
reconcile to. And then, the rath yatra 
was passing through BJP-ruled 
slates- Madhya Pradesh and Rajas¬ 
than, except for a brief run in Ciu jurat 
binally we said Advani would be com¬ 
ing to Delhi and let us have a ‘yes' or 
‘no' from him because it should not be 
said later that wc did not make any 
effort. 



m Will the Mandal 
IkI recommendations 
be implemented now 
that you are no longer 
in power? 


Allstate 

Bu governments will 
have to accept th)^ 
recommendations. 
Already, Maharashtra 
add UP have d<me it. 
The others will have to 
do it too 



Why did you 
allow L.K. 


Advani’s rath yatra? 
You could have stopped 
it at the beginning 



We were not even 
aware of the BJP’s 


programme. Moreover, 


we were always hopeful 
that' we would be able 


to persuade Advani to 
call it off during his 
break in Delhi. But 


unfortunately, the BJP 
hardliners took over 


Q: Whal was the package vou offered 
to the BJP? 

A: Basically, I said you can start work 
in the undisputed area but I am not 
agreeable to any aeliviiy within the 
disputed place. And I said I will have a 
special bench which will do no other 
work but this. After all, the temple 
cannot be built overnight but will take 
at least 5-6 years and if the bench 
declares the structure a mosque then it 
is over. And if it is declared the Ram 
Janmabhoomi then you could take it 
but you wait for the court iudgement. 
But we could not concede to anything 
like breaking the mosque or violating 
the court injunction. But they were 
not agreeable to all this. 

Q: At what stage did you tell L.K. 
Advani that you were prepared to go 
along with him for the kar seval This is 
what he had said in Parliament... 

A: I said the same thing in the House 
also and 1 will say it again: that if they 
accept the court judgement and don’t 
go into the disputed area there was no 
problem. It is in that context I had said 
it. And no Muslim has come even 
today to say that they arc against the 
temple in Ayodhya. 

Q: Were there pressures from within 
the Cabinet not to arrest Advani be¬ 
cause with the decision, the fall of the 
government was imminent? 
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A: V\>ii have to take a decision based 
on a principle. After all, for me this 
was nothing new. In the past I had 
resigned as chief minister of UP and 
theie w'as no ijiiestion of feeling then. 

I was also shifted from the finance 
ministry and when 1 decided to resign 
as defence minister there was no 
sentimentality about it. Ihc issues at 
stake this time were clearly bigger 
than the country we were running. 

Q: You say the BJP's was actually a 
political yatra meant to gain political 
mileage. Have they achieved that? 

A: One person came to meet me from 
Hardwar. He said he was a devout 
Hindu, he bathes in the Ganges every 
day but how can he accept all this from 
the BJP? They were, he said, in power 
in 1979 and before that and have run 
state governments also. At that time 
they conveniently foigot history, that 
Babar had conic and demolished the 
temple. When they are out of power, 
when it suits them, they start raising 
the issue. 

Q: So, do you think the BJP will be 
isolated in the next general elections? 
Or will they, as they claim, be able to 
increase their strength in Parliament? 
A; I have faith in the people of India. 
Their emotions can be aroused on 
certain issues but when it finally comes 


to voting they ha\o a lot of common 
sense. 

I don’t think the BJP can increase 
its strength because in many states like 
Himachal. Delhi and Madhya Pradesh 
there is no possibility of the party 
increasing its scats. The BJP can be a 
loser in the battle. 

Q: In north India, will the fight really 
be between the BJP and the Janata 
Dal? The Janata Dal secm.s to have 
won over the Mu.slims afid the back¬ 
ward classes... 

A: It can also be between the Janata 
Dal and the Congress because what 
the BJP does not realise is that many 
of the issues they are counting on may 
not get them vote< In Bihar, 15 of the 
BJP ML As walked cMit. This is virtual¬ 
ly a split in the party in Bihar. You see 
the issues that we have raise<l will also 
force a recrystallisation in the BJP as 
well as in the Congress. If not among 
the known leaders, at least at the base 
level. At the base level there will he a 
realignment of forces though maybe 
not of the kind that the pre.ss is 
speculating about. 

Q: After the BJP withdrew support, 
did some of your ministers, including 
Arun Nehru and Arif Mohammad 
Khan, demand that you should step 
down immediately and not wait for the 
confidence vote in Parliament? 
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A: Hxcept for one or two, a majority 
of them wanted the issue to be taken 
before Parliament. 

Q: Who are these one or two mem¬ 
bers? 

A: 1 should not name them. Only one 
member of the Cabinet did not want 
to wait till Parliament was convened. 
Also, Bommai had held a meeting of 
senior leaders. Everyone felt that I | 
should not pul m my resignation. 

It was never a question of prolong- ; 
ing the life of the government. If that 
W'as the case, then we could always ; 
have made a compromise with the j 
BJP. It was a question of projecting I 
the issue and so the political line taken j 
by the party was that we have to. 
project the issue, not prolong the 
government. 

Even before going to the President, 

I asked whether I should put in my 
papeis immediately. 1 was given clear 
instructions not to do so. The Pre.si- 
dcnl also said the test of majority 
should be on the floor of the House. 
This was also the line of the left partiei^ 
and the National Front and 1 carried : 
out their directive. In fact, even in j 
between, I gave a letter to Bommai | 
saying that he may do what he wantetl | 
to' j 

Q: Your idea was to start a national < 
debate on the Ram Janmabhoomi 
issue. Have you succeeded in doing, 
that? 

A: Yes, I think so. It has got a place in 
people’s mind. 

Q: Even when your government was 
formed, there were complaints from 
among a section of (be Janata Dal that 
you had unfairly edged out Chandra 
Shekhar. Do you think he was plotting 
to overthrow you from then on? 

A: Till recently he was in my parly and 
it does not behove me to make person¬ 
al remarks. 

Q: Was there, according to you, any 
real evidence about the role of 
moneybags in sponsoring Chandra 
Shekhar as Prime Minister? 

A: What better evidence can you get 
than from their own camp—that .is 
from Bhagey Govardhan. He had said 
that he was offered Rs 50 lakhs and a 
berth in the ministry and yet he did 
not go. Of course, later he moved 
over. 

I have been trying to break the 
nexus between businessmen and 
politicians but unfortunately, I think 
we are going to see evidence of it more, 
and more now. Though money has 
been contributed for election cam¬ 
paigns earlier, I don't remember it 
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being used to bribe MPs to oust a 
Prime Minister. 

Q; What about the role of the Reliance 
Industries? 

A: 1 see this as a great danger to 
Indian democracy and I fear it will 
grow. I will not lake names but broad¬ 
ly speaking, there will be more and 
more interference from big business 
houses in politics now. First, they used 
to be interested only in their own li¬ 
cences and quotas; then they started 
exerting influence tiver politicians; 
now they have even started meddling 
in the formation of the government 
itself. 

I have always said that the crown of 
Delhi is not in Delhi but in the trea¬ 
sure chests in Bombay and C.'alcutta. 
You see when there arc big invest 
mentfr—thousands and thousands of 
crores—even a small variation of a 
rule can affect an industrialist by hun¬ 
dreds of crores. When the stakes are 
so high they have a compulsion to see 
that a government is favourable to 
them. 

Q: What in your opinion are the draw¬ 
backs of the present government? 

A: The major drawback is, of course, 
its dependency on the Congress and 
the relationship is so skewed that on 
one side is the government which 
barely has the strength of quorum 
while on the other side the support is 
four times larger. Politically it is an 
incongruous situation. Chandra 
Shekhar will certainly have to take the 
concurrence of the Congress on all 
major political and policy decisions. 

Q: flow will this be different frum your 
government? After all, you too took 
the support of the BJP... 

A: But we were the largest party. The 
relationship was entirely different be- 
-cause we had 144 scats. If you add the 
left we were about 2(K). And they were 
below 1(X). So it was a natural alliance 
while this one is an unnatural, odd 
one. Had the Congress formed the 
government and they were supporting 
it, they would have the mandate, the 
endorsement of the people. 

The present government is being 
run by a splinter group of the Janata 
Dal which calls itself the Janata Dal 
($). It did not exist and does not have 
the support or the mandate of the 
people. And if for any reason they had 
parted company with us, it would have 
been better if they had supported the 
Congress. 

Q: Why didn’t R^jiv Gandhi agree to 
form a government? 

A: I said this in the House also—that 
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What is the likely 
scenario in the 
next few months? How 
long will this 
government last? 


If this government 
succeeds, it will be 
against the interests of 
Rigiv (;andhi... The life 
of the government 
depends upon the will of 
Ritjlv Gandhi. He is the 
real owner of the 
government 



what has happened is noi fan to the 
country. 1 think cithei the (.ongiess(l^ 
does not have the gut‘ to take levpon- 
sihility t)r they want to ciijoy power 
without accountability which is not 
fair to the eoiintiv- And it is setting a 
dangerous precedent On all aceounls 
it ck>cs nt)! enhance the image of the 
party. 

Q: So, what according to you is the 
gunicpian pf the Congress? 

A: Their plan is very simple and tan be 
stated in one sentence, a successful 
C’handra Shekhar means oblivion for 
Rajiv Ciandhi. The Congress will do 
everything to discredit I'handra 
Shekhar. 

Q: Does Chandra Shekhar have the 
ability to break the Congress? 

A; Yes, C’handia Shekhar can break 
the Congress. If this government sue- 
concedes, then certain I v it is not in the 
interest of Rajiv Ciandhi. ft will hurl 
him more. As far as Chandia Shekhar 
is concerned, nobody wants to be un¬ 
successful and unhappy and he will tiy 
his best to succeed. .At The same lime 
he knows any signs ot success will be 
an invitation for the C'ongrcss to pull 
the rug away. So he will try and hedge 
him.self and also try to cieate another 
power centre in the C'ongress and try 
to split the parly. 

Or alternatively, if he had recon¬ 
ciled himself totally to the Congress, 

I then he can join the C(»ngre.ss. But 
I already there are rumblings of discon¬ 


tent within ihc .lanata Dal (S). I am 
told that on the day of the swearing-in 
some dissident MBs in the C’handra 
Shekhar camp met at C'hand Ram’s 
place. vSo it has all begun. 

Q:\Vhat is the likely scenario in the 
next few months? What will the gov¬ 
ernment do if the Congress(l) calls for 
elections within six months? 

A: Actually, all this is speculation. But 
the basic thing is that up to a certain 
level they have the same interests. But 
after a point they have contradictory 
interests. The longevity of the govern¬ 
ment depends upon the will of Rajiv 
Gandhi who is the real owner of this 
government. 

Q: Why do you think Chandra 
Shekhar delayed forming the 
Cabinet? 

A: There were internal problems. For 
11 days the Prime Minister was unable 
to form his team and he even went to 
Parliament without a Cabinet. This is 
only duo to internal contradictions and 
problems. 

Q: Did your government make any 
progress on the Bofors Investigations In 
the past 11 months? Why haven’t the 
papers been laid before Parliament? 

A: Our stand has been consistent; that 
wc will pursue the investigations and 
the law will run its course. We had a 
big success because on the same pap¬ 
ers which Rajiv Gandhi had we could 
freeze the accounts. That exposes the 
fact that the previous government de- 
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hbcialclv did not |Kntoim its dut> on 
this case and the reasons lor this are 
best known to them 

Also wc succeeded in the federal 
couit icgardmg AI Scrxiccs and 
oidcis aie there in handing over the 
papeis I am told (I don t know the 
exact details) even in the Marcos case 
the government was able to achieve 
such success 

Q: Is il Just that laundering money has 
become so legitimate that the Bofors 
investigations have not been clinched? 
A: No, no The papers will be handed 
ovei to the C'BI In such transactions 
the money is handed ovei to a chain of 
people Ihere aie several tianslers to 
buiy the money deep From there the 
lead will have to be investigated furth¬ 
er In Ab Services, I am told the 
persons bt^hind the opeiation have not 
come forward before the couit They 
want to conceal then identities while 
in the other companies which wi-re in 
the CJeneva court the person behind 
the accounts have sent their attorneys 
and are willing to come foiward But 
the AE Services seems to be a very 
sensitive account and it was opened 
perhaps, a few weeks after Olof Palme 
met Rajiv Gandhi 

Then the contract ot AE Services 
with Bofors was that it would be 
signed before 30 March, 1986 So the 
theory about the winding-up charges 
and all that have been totally dis- 
proven with this The point was that 


we did not go vers high-profile in pub 
licising the Bofors iinestigalions and 
that IS whv people got the impression 
that we did not do much I lad we been 
high-piofile, the defemt uouid have 
taken this as political vendetta <ind so 
we allowed the law to run its own 
com sc 

We alsi> managed to extract the sec¬ 
ret part ot the Audit Bin can repot t of 
Sweden Why did the picMous gov- 
einmcnl not get it^ WTiv didn t thev 
blaiklist Bofors’ 

Q: Now that the Congress! I) is running 
the guvernmeiit bv proxy, do you think 
the Bofors investigations will go under 
the wraps again? 

A; I think all the papers should be put 
in safe ciistodv But the thing is tb.it 
main piople hive given cvidcike in 
contideme during the iiivt stiiialions 
and it vou make them publu. and cx 
pose them vou are ilivinc up voiii 
sources -md the Svvnlish govcinmsnt 
w'll stop LMviiig us inloimatKMi 

linkss vou athuve a tcitnn 
amount ot success voui encmv can 
lake countei intasiires Instead it can 
help the adversaries iiukIi more lliis 
IS <1 suie wav ot killmi? the investma 
tions 


Q: To sum up, whv do vou think vou 
lost the support of the people of India, 



Did your 

government make 
any progress on the 
Bofors front? 


We had a big 
success. Because, 
with the same papers 
which Ri^iv Gandhi 
had, we could fireeze the 
accounts 


who gave >ou such tnerwhelming sup¬ 
port only a year ago? You must have 
heard about the sticker campaign 
against you and the bursting of crack¬ 
ers etc. on the night you hist the vote of 
confidence in Parliament? 

4; I his did not botlici me because 1 
knew what I w.is doing was light 1 
knew when I was the finance mmislei 
that cvei\hodv was not going U) be 
happv with rn> at ions 1 knew 1 w'as 
an Moving one section I knew I chal¬ 
lenged the economic st.itus When I 
was in the defence mimstiy .iiul I 
oideicd the enquiry into the MDW 
cleal^l knew some people in govern¬ 
ment woic goim: to be tctiiblv angrv 
with me It was a challenec for me and 
them SimiLirlv, \vhc*n I took positive 
actions on beh.ilf of the weaker sec 
tions and the depiiveci I was clear I 
will he subjected to some saci dices for 
the vounger hiolhei and d the ine¬ 
quities are not removed then they will 
express themselves in moie violent 
foinis 

Q: Has the issue of the Maiidal report 
come to stavHow will this and succes¬ 
sive governments grapple with the 
issue ot leseivations? 

I tell vou whatever may he said 
against me all si.iie govtinmcnts will 
have to accept these iccommenda- 
tions MrLadv^Mah.iiashti.i and UP 
liciVL done It The others will have to 
do n also So however ciiiseil 1 may be 
the pith that has now been opened 
will be .KLcptcd by most (state gov- 
einnicnts) And d I had not shown the 
path some ilav d would have been 
because the inequities iie embedded 
deep in oui system 1 he inequitous 
pv>wer structure suppoits the inequi¬ 
tous social structure and lo 

have an cquil»)us social structure you 
h.ivc to have an cquitoiis powci stiuq- 
tiiic 

O' Several times in the past you had 
said that you will not accept any office, 
but you rose lo become the Prime 
Minister of the country. Will you 
accept this high oftice again? 

\: I will not sjicculatc on that \t that 
time the consensus in our parly and 
the two supporting parties was that we 
should assume office I he oilici op¬ 
tion was to allow the C ongress to form 
the government which we had cam¬ 
paigned against 

Q: What if such a situation arises 
again? 

A; Why should I talk about that now*’ 
I-et us wait and see what happens • 

Intmnriewedby RHu Sarin/New Dmttii 
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TRIBES AND 
DIATRIBES 


The infiltration of Bangladeshi nationals 
worries the natives of Tripura 


I n Tripura, the 83y-kni long in¬ 
ternational border with Bang¬ 
ladesh exists only in theory. 
Hundreds of people from both 
sides cross over every day and 
there are few official agencies to stop 
this traffic. The emigration from 
Bangladesh over the decades had 
caused serious ethnic strife in the past, 
culminating in the violence let loose 
by the Tripura National Volunteers 
(TNV), a militant tribal outfit deter 
mined to drive out non-lnbal settlers 
from Tripura. After the TNV laid 
down arms in 1988, following an 
understanding with the Centre, the in¬ 
terest of the tribals took a backseat in 
the state’s politics for some time. But 
now the tribals are beginning to assert 
themselves once again. 

There are fresh rumblings of discon¬ 
tent among them over the continuous 
flow of Bangladeshis into the state. 
The tribals today constitute barely 
28.44 per cent of the state’s popula¬ 
tion, which swelled from about 
5,13,0<X) in 1941 to around 20,.S3,00() 
in 1981. At the time of Independence, 
the tribals comprised a little less than 
50 per cent of the population. But 
since then they have consistently lost 
out in the numbers game. 

The events in Ayodhya and the rest 
of northern India, have in a way made 
the Tripura tribals more apprehen¬ 
sive. The attempted kar seva in 
.Ayodhya on .30 October and its back¬ 
lash in Bangladesh, where temples 
were attacked, only made the fear of 
an exodus of Bengali Hindus real. In 
the first few days of violence in Dha¬ 
ka, Chittagong and other towns across 
the border, a few Bangladeshi families 
did .seek shelter in Tripura and the 
feeling was that a new diaspora had 
begun. Fortunately, however, the in¬ 
flow petered off with the return of 
normalcy in Bangladesh an accord¬ 
ing to the police, 12 out of the 35 
families who had crossed over 
already returned home. The others? 



have stayed on with their relatives. 

Though a crisis of sorts was averted, 
the fear persisted. And the tribals 
have renewed their campaign against 
the infiltration that takes place on a 
slow but steady pace everyday. If the 
state and the central governments fail 
to take preventive .steps within the 
next few months, ethnic relations in 
this border state might be irreparably 
damaged, feel prominent tribal 
leaders. 

'I’he official figures of immigralion 
from Bangladesh do not give a clear 
picture of the enormity of the prob¬ 
lem. According to the police, the 
number of Bangladeshis driven back 
in 1987, Vm and 1989 were 7,846, 
3,542 and 3,843 respectively. And the 
number of Muslims cn^ssing over was 
significantly higher than those of 
Hindus. 

But both police and Border Security 
Force (IJSF) sources admit that this 
may be a middling few who are de¬ 
tected and, moreover, there is no 
guarantee that they have not re- 
infiltrated. ‘The problem is that there 

Sudhlr Mizumdar: mgh ride ahead 



are no natural impediments to act as 
barriers,” explains the state's director 
general of police, R.P. Sharnia. Says a 
BSF officer: “They look the same, 
they speak the same language and it is 
almost impossible for BSF jawans, 
who come from outside the state, to 
differentiate between Indians and 
Bangladeshis.” 

Nripen Chakraborty: calculated move 
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A BSF Jawan in a bordar village near Agartala: baffled, is he? 


ANtSH GUPTA 


T oday, the question ot infiltration 
and the resultant uneasiness 
among the tribals have suddenly be¬ 
come a major political issue in Tripura 
and most political parties and ethnic 
formations are busy shaping their 
strategics to gain mileage out of it. 

And if the f)roblcm snowballs— 
which in all likelihood it will—the rul¬ 
ing Congress(])-TUJS (Tripura Upa- 
jati Juba Samity) will he at the receiv¬ 
ing end. The coalition, which is 
already facing problems on several 
fronts and is tainted by charges of 
abusing power, hinges on a slender 
majority. The alliance has 34 scats in 
the 60-inember state Assembly, of 
which the Congress(I) accounts for 26 
and the TUJS, a party committed to 
championing tribal interests, 8. And 
since the stale government is doing 
precious little to stop infiltrations, the 
TUJS is certainly on a sticky wick’st. 

And the one parly which is making 
capital out of the TUJS discomfiture is 
the CPl(M), which has been virtually 
on the run since the Congress(l) 
staged an electoral coup in 1988 and 
unleashed a fierce onslaught against 
the Marxists. For nearly two years, the 


CPl(M) was down and almiist out. But 
towards the middle of last month the 
party decided to play the tribal card 
and spring back into the reckoning. 

On 20 November, former chief 
minister and CPI(M) central commit¬ 
tee member Nripen Chakrabony 
wrote to Governor K.V. Raghunath 
Reddy demanding the introducthm of 
the inner-line permit, which restiicls 
the entry of non-tribals into notified 
areas. Chakraborly feels that by this 
move he will be able to shake the 
foundation of the ruling coalition by 
destabilising the fUJS. which is grow¬ 
ing increasingly disillusioned about 
the government’s inability to improve 
the lot of the tribals. 

Chakraborty’s detractors are, 
however, criticising the former chief 
minister for staging a volte-face. 
When in power, the CPJ(M)-led l.cft 
Front had vehemently opposed the 
TUJS demands for restrictive mea¬ 
sures in the tribal areas, saying that 
they smacked of sccessiontsm. Now. 
the reversal of roles have led to 
switching of demands, and for expe¬ 
dient reasons largely. 

The CPI(M)’s dem'and for the intro¬ 


duction of the inner-line permit and 
the growing disaffection among a sec¬ 
tion of the tribal population has placed 
the 7UJS in a delicate situation. The 
Tribal Students Federation (TSF), 
which has about .S(),()00 members and 
is emerging as an opinion-moulder in 
tribal society, has already criticised 
the Congrcss-TUJS alliance tor having 
failed on “all fronts*' and has accused 
the government of being indifferent 
towards the threat posed by the influx 
of Bangladeshi nationals. 

In the very first issue of The Tripura 
Students' Voice, the TSF mouthpiece 
that began publication from I Novem¬ 
ber, the student body said: *‘It is a pity 
that the TUJS. which was at the fore¬ 
front of the militant anti-foreigner 
agitation in the early Kightics in the 
state, did not issue any slrungly- 
worded statement against infiltration. 
As a result, the illegal foreign nation¬ 
als feel encouraged. It is strongly felt 
that if the state administration does 
not g<^ ahead with necessary steps to 
prevent continued influx, the stale of 
Tripura will be heading for another 
outbreak of ethnic violence sooner or 
latci...” 

TSF vieo-piesidenf M.L. Koloi and 
the federati<uT.s finance secretary S.C. 
Jamatia told SuNr>AY that the max¬ 
imum infiltration was taking place at 
Kailasaha. Khowai, Sonamura and 
Beionia and accused the government 
of encouraging the inflow, “('orrupt 
ruling party leaders and MLAs are 
giving false certificates to the fore¬ 
igners and pa.ssing them off as Indian 
citizens,” said Koloi The TSF is not 
yet certain about what measures were 
necessary to check the infiltration, but 
Koloi said that u central team must 
come diTwn to assess the problem and 
take appropriate action. Fhe students 
are so .suspicious of the ruling coalition 
that they are even oppiTsed to the idea 
of involving slate government officials 
in any census woik. Fhc TSF fears 
that the real population figures would 
not emerge in that case. 

T he TNV supremo, Bijoy Kumar 
Hrankhawi, is a settled man to¬ 
day, holding a cosy job as the chair¬ 
man of the Tripura Rehabilitation 
Plantation Corporation. For almost a 
decade, Hrankhawi was the most 
dreaded man in the state. He led a 
band of about 80 trained guerrillas 
who professedly fought for a ‘free* 
Tripura and struck with deadly preci¬ 
sion from their jungle hideouts. 
Apparently, in the end, the TNV en¬ 
tered into a secret understanding with 
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the Congress(I) well before the 
Assembly elections in 19K8 and step¬ 
ped up its murderous raids on the eve 
of the pt^lls. The TNV virtually turned 
Tripura int(» a slaughterhouse, shook 
the people's confidence in the Left 
Front government and helped the 
Congrcss(l)-TUJS alliance come to 
power. A few months later, Ilrank- 
hawl signed an accord with the Kajiv 
Gandhi government at the Centre, 
bade faicwcl! to aims «ind decided to 
back the coalitu^i in the state on being 
promised that he and his associates 
would be rchabilit.ited. 

But toda> Hiankhawl is not happy 
with the go\einment he chose to sup¬ 
port. “No action has been taken to 
correct the demographic imbalance 
and a deep-rooted misunderstanding 
may crop up again," fears the former 



Jamatlya; worried, but helpless 


militant. Both Ilrankhawl and the 
TSF leaders point to the plight of 
55,(K)(> Chakma refugees who have 
fled the troubled Chittagong Hill 
Tracts and arc housed in refugee 
camps near the India-Bangladesh bor¬ 
der in South Tripura. “We the tribals 
have nevei demanded their resetlle- 
mcnl in India, but the government has 
gone about freely settling the non- 
tribals from Bangladesh," laments 
Hrankhawl. In the 40 years since Inde¬ 
pendence, he says, never has the gov¬ 
ernment—even for once—been firm 
on solving the problem. And the reg¬ 
ime of chief minister Siidhir Ranjan 
Ma/unidar has so far given no indica¬ 
tion to suggest that it will act dif¬ 
ferently. 

The state s deputy chief minister 
and senior TUJS leader Nagendra 


Jamatiya is also a worried man, but is 
reluctant to commit himself on the 
measures that he would like the gov¬ 
ernment to lake. The demands for 
inner-line permits are not without 
basis, he concedes, but chooses to 
take a broader view of the problem. 
“Wc need a national plan,” he says, 
and emphasises that it is the economic 
backwardness of Bangladesh that is 
causing the migrations. The TIUS had 
ridden to power by promising the trib¬ 
als a better deal, but the 31 months of 
the coalition has not improved mat¬ 
ters. And Jamatiya, with the enor¬ 
mous task of settling 20,()(K) families of 
shifting cultivators on his hand, is in 
an unenviable position. “We have ab¬ 
out one lakh landless tribals and about 
a lakh unemployed tribal youths, but 
we have no land and employment 



Hrankhawl; dreams die fast 


potentials are saturated," he admits. 

What IS significant is that while 
Jamatiya confesses that there is little 
land left where shitting cultivators can 
be settled—about 60 per cent of the 
land in the state falls under reserve 
forests and proposed reserve forests— 
Sri ram I^cbbarma, a former general- 
secretary of the TSF and presently an 
executive member t^f the Autonomous 
District Council (ADC), says that trib¬ 
als continue to suffer land-alienation 
even in the ADC areas where non- 
tribals are not entitled to acquire 
plots. 

The TLIJS is obviously caught in a 
dilemma between its allegiance to the 
tribal cause and having to share power 
with the Congress(n, which feels it 
can solve the infiltration and land- 
alienation problems by issuing identity 


cards to the people of the state. 
Radhika Ranjan Gupta, former chief 
minister and the present Pradesh Con- 
gress(I) Committee president, feels 
that the inner-line demand being 
raised by the CPI(M) is politically 
motivated and will create more prob¬ 
lems than it would solve. “We often 
have to pass through more than one 
ADC area when going from one non- 
tribal area to another. 'Fhe inner-line 
system would make movement im¬ 
possible," he explains. 

But Nripen Chakraborty views it 
differently. “Identity cards alone will 
not protect the ADC from encroach¬ 
ment by non-tribals. Actually, the 
Congress!I) is determined to change 
the very composition of the tribal 
compacts by letting the non-tribals set¬ 
tle there. At this rale, some of. the 
present tribal areas will change their 
character altogether." says Chakra¬ 
borty. 

P olitics in Tripura had always been 
sharply polarised between the 
CPI(M) and the Congress(I) with the 
former firmly entrenched among the 
tribals and the Bengalis going with the 
Congress(I). It is only recently that 
the purely tribal outfits like the TUJS, 
TNV and the TSF, preaching a p)an- 
tribal philosophy, have emerged as 
important players in the state's poli¬ 
tics. It is in the interest of both the 
Congress(I) and the CPI(M) to woo 
these forces, and they too are becom¬ 
ing increasingly aware ot their ability 
to lilt the electoral balance. By high¬ 
lighting the problem of infiltration and 
demanding the introduction of the in¬ 
ner-line permit, the CPRM) has for 
the time being touched the right chord 
and may put the Congress(I) in trou- 
Lble, depending on whether it manages 
to win over the tribals outside its fold. 

The only deterrent that can nullify 
the CPl(M)’s efforts to forge an 
alliance with the smaller tribal parties 
is their rabid anti-communism. As 
long as they spurn the CPI(M)'s over¬ 
tures, the Congress(I) will have little 
cause for worry. But there is no 
guarantee that the pawns will sacrifice 
themselves for the sake of the king. 
“We are not aligned to any political 
party, but would support any orga¬ 
nisation that .supports the TSF's de¬ 
mands,” disclosed federation vice- 
president Koloi. And added: “If 9 re¬ 
solution is passed, we may even join 
hands with the CPI(M). ' 

That certainly isn't good news for 
the Congress(I). • 

Anhh Chipia/Agstiala 
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Pride and prejudices 



Where there is pride 
of birth there are 
seeds of prejudice 
against those born of 
different racial or re- 
ligious parentage. If 
you subscribe to the 
slogan Gaurav say kaho hum Hindu 
hain —say with pride I am a Hindu— 
you undoubtedly also feel that those 
who are not Hindus have less to be 
proud of than you. The same applies 
to a Muslim saying am proud of 
being a Muslim'*, or a Sikh boasting of 
his Khalsa heritage. The fact that 
one's religion is almost entirely the 
one into which one was born and 
therefore an accident of birth should 
make us ponder whether or not such 
pride is misplaced and what its con¬ 
sequences are in a multi-racial, multi¬ 
religious society. 

Prejudice of any kind racial, reli¬ 
gious or linguistic docs not become an 
educated person with pretension of 
being civilised. Nevertheless, it exists 
in most so-called civilised and adv¬ 
anced nations of the world. The classic 
example is the all-pervasive prejudice 
against Jews in Western Europe, the 
Middle East, the United States and 
Canada. Even in the erstwhile Soviet 
Union, committed to Marxism (Karl 
Marx himself being part-Jewish) 
which abominated racial prejudice,the 
Jews continued to be discriminated 
against. The defeat of fascism in Hi¬ 
tlerite Germany did not kill anti- 
Semitism. Nor in self-proclaimed 
tolerant France. In both countries, 


( Jewish synagogues and cemetries were 
desecrated in recent months. 

England has largely got over its 
anti-Semitism but even there many 
aristocratic families and the lunatic 
left-overs of Oswald Mosley make no 
secret of their dislike for Jews. In 
Canada and the United States they 
still have their exclusive country clubs 
and resorts which refuse admittance to 
Jews. This, despite the fact that many 
I of the best brains, best musicians, 
artists, writers, industrialists an phi¬ 
lanthropes are Jewish. Albert Einstein 

g ut it succinctly in his address to 
orbonne University in Paris: “If my 
theory of relativity is proved success¬ 
ful Germany will calim me as a Ger¬ 
man and France will declare that I am 


a citizen of the world. Should my 
theory prove untrue, France will say I 
am a German and Germany will de¬ 
clare I am a Jew." 

We have no anti-Jewish prejudice in 
India for the simple reason we have 
hardly any Jews. But we have plenty 
of prejudice when it comes to our 
relations with each other. And all 
based on stereotypes none of which 
are true. Most Hindus believe Mus¬ 
lims and Sikhs are fanatics and not to 
be relied on. Most Muslims and Sikhs 
believe that Hindus are cunning and 


Bajrang Dal: In a militant mocMl 

shifty and should never be trusted. We 
have given offensive names to each 
other. Maharashtra,which has all our 
communities well-represented,has its 
own brand of nomenclature for the 
communities: a Muslim is a Mian 
Bhai, Parsee a Bawaji, Christian a 
Makapaon (bread-eater), Sikh a Sur- 
dee, Gujarati Hindus are Gujjoos, 
Marathas are Ghaatees. And so on. 

* “A prejudice is'* as Ambrose Bierce 
in his The Devil's Dictionary de¬ 
scribes "a vagrant opinion without 
visible means of support.’* It tries to 
find reasons to shore it but never finds 


any. “A great many people think they 
are thinking when they are merely 
re-arraiiging their prejudices,” wrote 
William James. 

With the resurgence of fun¬ 
damentalism in our three major reli¬ 
gious communities, Hindus, Muslims 
and Sikhs (the Christians have so far 
remained uncontaminated),the prob¬ 
lem of pride in one’s faith and pre¬ 
judice against others is no longer 
academic. We can see evidence of 
their resurgence in menacing propor¬ 
tions. 


Upholder of the law 

A policeman found that his wife 
took a 100-rupee note from his coat’s 
pocket. He at once caught her hand 
and said, “Dear, 1 am not only your 
husband but 1 am a policeman too! So, 
you are under arrest.” Thereupon the 
wife said, “O.K. Then here is a 
10-rupee note. Please accept it and 
settle the affair righjt now.” 
(Contributed by R.N. Lakhotia, New 
Delhi) m 
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Fire! 

The atmospheie faaught with endless 
possibilities. And the gMiit sneaking 
up, knowing that the paititions and 


the ceiling can only hid h. 


It’s amazing how many offices stiD 


wont under threaL 


The '90s oBce of Noonuii Bisms & Kumar 


Assodaus, Bommy.abtkatedwKbCypboaid 



The worid over, offices ate being 
designed around the sophistication, 
durability, and economy of Gypsum' 
boikd partitions and ceilings. 

Because Gypsum boards are fire 
resistant, besides offering greater 
Ikxibility in workmanship, making it 
easy to make your office partitions 
and ceiling. 

Gypsum boards are exnemely 
lightweight, yet solid — of course, if 
you insist, you can have hollow • 
Gypboard partitions too! 

And Gypsum boards allow you to 
control the noise level in your office 
because they provide sound 
insuladon. ^ 


^ IlldUUIUUII. 

GYPTOARD / 

^PARTITIONS AND CEIUNGS-^ 

Isn’t puts a Gyp^id-^^ — ^t? 


b’ssi^ttiar,saaooAandseaaakaBmsb 
kis jam dress kap— wkhpamt, 
eta aamicdlaf 

To put the icing on the cake, you save 
20% on Gypboard ceilings and 30% 
on panitions, over most other 
materials. 

So make yours a Gypboard office, ^d 
gp ahead—strike that match ! 

0 INDIA 
GYPSUM 

Mta Gypsum UmNid 

813 Tolstoy House. 13-17 Tolstoy Mate 

New Delhi 110001 

Midns: 

PRODUa TRAINING CENTRE 
67 Spuriank Road, Chciput 
Madras 600 031. Tcl 471970 

BonlMy: 

96 Baj^ Bhawan. 9th Floor, Nariman Point 
Bombay ^ 021 Tel. 2021033,2027832, 
2021123 

Cabtfla: 

Biila Building, llih Floor 

9/1R N Munteijee Road, Calcuna 700 001 

Td: 284168.205530 ^ 
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Farewell to antis 

The two superpowers take a bold step towards disarmament 


There can be no two 
opinions that the 
treaty for an across- 
the-toard reduction 
in conventional arms 
signed by the heads 
of gnvernment of 
NATO and Warsaw 
Paris on 10 Novem¬ 
ber—coinciding, incidentally, with In¬ 
dira Gandhi’s birth anniversary—is 
truly historic. Indeed, never before 
has mankind taken so sweeping and 
stupendous a leap towards disarma¬ 
ment and that, too, in peacetime, not 
at the end of a disastrous war. 

Europe, the focus of two catas¬ 
trophic World Wars during the first 
half of the twentieth century, has at 
last turned its back on the Cold War 
and heated contention that have been 
raging, with some ups and downs, 
since 1945. It has chosen instead peace 
and cooperation, as is underscored by 
the Paris Charter,the NATO-Warsaw 
summit’s concluding document. But 
that is by no means all. What has 
happened also marks a major turning 
point in human thought. 

Karl Marx is not the only prophet to 
have been discredited and disowned. 
The same fate has befallen Von 
Clausewitz, the author of the cele¬ 
brated theory that war was “continua¬ 
tion of politics by other means”. For, 
if the agreements reached in the 
French capital have any meaning at 
all, it is that the two superpowers and 
their allies have realised that war can 
no longer be an instrumei\t of policy 
and politics. It is not merely nuclear 
war that is unthinkable; this is equally 
true of conventional wars, at any rate, 
in the European context. 

The reason for this is not far to 
seek. On both sides of the previous 
divide in Europe, though not neces¬ 
sarily in many other parts of the world 
which remain underdeveloped, both 
the concentration and character of 
industries is such that anything like 
conventional hostilities on the s^e of 
the Second World War would instant¬ 
ly unle^ environmental disaster of a 
dimension that would put to shame a 
lakh of Bhopals. Such is the accuracy 
and lethality of sophisticated conven¬ 


tional weaponry that a few hits on 
nuclear power reactors, without any 
resort to nuclear missiles, would repli¬ 
cate Chernobyl all over Europe, with 
consequences too terrible to contem¬ 
plate. 

K. Subrahmanyam, the country's 
leading writer on strategy and de¬ 
fence, has drawn attention to another 
pertinent fact which Clausewitz and 
other thinkers of his time had not 
perhaps contemplated. It is the stag¬ 
gering increase in civilian casualties as 
the technology of war has improved 
and tactics of war have become in¬ 
creasingly indiscriminate. From one to 
20 during the First World War, the 





ratio between civilian and military 
casualties shot up 20 to one in 
Vietnam! 

Gorbachev was the first statesman 
to come to terms with these rude 
realities of life. This indeed formed 
the basis of his New Thinking and 
eventually persuaded him, despite 
visible opposition at home, to accept 
an arrangement under which Eastern 
and Western Europe would have more 
or less equal conventional capability— 
forsakinp the overwhelming Soviet 
supeiionty of the last four decades. 

However, rare is a moment in life 
when there is no irony in the affairs of 
men and nations. What a paradox it is 


that the stride towards peace in 
Europe should have coincided with a 
clear slide towards war in the Gulf. 
Interestingly, it was at Paris that the 
Soviet foreign minister, Eduard She¬ 
vardnadze, spoke out that the UN 
Security Council should meet soon to 
review its previous resolutions on the 
demand for unconditional Iraqi with¬ 
drawal from Kuwait and to take 
“more effective” action to enforce 
these resolutions. This clearly indi¬ 
cates that the Soviet Union has begun 
to acknowledge that its earlier stand of 
opposing any military action against 
Saddam Hussain would not work. 
Such is the Iraqi dictator's intransi¬ 
gence and so dishonest are his ploys to 
use foreign nationals in his clutches as 
pawns to buy time that even those 
anxious to avoid military conflict in 
the Gulf arc beginning to give up. 
Even so, like the Russians, they want 
all the procedures of the UN to be 
followed scrupulously before any pre¬ 
cipitate action is taken. The matter is 
too serious to be left to the unilateral 
initiative of the United States which 
the rest of the world is then asked to 
endorse, if not applaud. 

Merely to state this is to stress that 
whatever arrangement is arrived at by 
the Big Two, in the context of Europe, 
cannot be automatically extended to 
other parts of the world. One has to 
deal with Saddam Hussains of almost 
every region. 

Unfortunately, during the days 
when crucial developments have been 
taking place in the world, India has 
had no government worth the name, 
and and no foreign minister at all, 
even to take stock of these, leave 
alone formulating a coherent Indian 
policy in relation to them. 

Since, to his great credit, Inder 
Gujral courteously declined (Sandra 
Shekhar’s persistent requests to stay 
on as the foreim minister, Vidya 
Charan Shukla has succeeded him. 
What this would mean in terms of 
foreign policy remains to be seen. For 
the pre^nt, one of the Emergency’s 
main victims and principal hatchet 
men have jointly left for the Maldives. 
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Behind the act 

Amnesty accuses the former VP regime of violating human rights 


W hen the National Front 
wrested power from the Con- 
gress(I) last December, hu¬ 
man rights organisations, including 
Amnesty International, had every 
reason to welcome the change. After 
all, the Rajiv regime's track record on 
the human rights front was not too 
impressive. The new set-up, in con¬ 
trast, was packed with ardent advo¬ 
cates of civil liberties. In fact, 
Amnesty International had fought for 
the rights of many of the National 
Front ministers when they were 
thrown behind bars by Indira Gandhi 
during the Emergency. 

But sadly enough, once in power, 
the National Front government 
proved no better than its predeces¬ 
sors. At least, that's what Amnesty 
International feels. A recent report 
released by the London-based agency 
says that thing.s got worse on the hu¬ 
man rights front during V.P. Singh's 
short but eventful tenure. 

Initially, of course, the Raja and his 
colleagues started off on a promising 
note. Soon after taking over, the gov¬ 
ernment repealed the notorious S9th 
Amendment Act, which was passed by 
the Rajiv regime ostensibly to curb 
terrorism in Punjab but ended up tak¬ 
ing away some of the fundamental 
rights of the citizens. Then, it ordered 
the review of the cases of at least 
1,400 political detenus 
in Punjab, leading to the 
release of 600 prisoners. 

But that was all. Faced 
with mounting extrem¬ 
ism in Punjab and Kash¬ 
mir, the Vp government 
said goodbye to civil 
liberties and resorted to 
repressive measures to 
contain the deteriorat¬ 
ing situation in the two 
states. 

Although many de¬ 
tenus in Kashmir have 
been released during the 
11-month period this 
year, several thousands 
are still said to be lan¬ 
guishing in jails through¬ 
out the country. And, 
most of them without 
valid reasons or a fair 
trial, says Amnesty 


International. The agency is espe¬ 
cially concerned about the Terrorist 
and Disruptive Activities (Prevention) 
Act (TADA), 1985, and the National 
Security Act—these two legislations 
have been frequently used by succes¬ 
sive governments whenever trouble 
has broken out—because they do not 
contain even the minimum safeguards 
against their abuse. The TADA, 
which is in force in both Punjab and 
Kashmir, provides the authorities with 
the power to detain anyone for a 
period of one year without trial. Many 
times, the Act has been misused as in 
Gujarat, where the legislation was 
promulgated to tackle a farmers' 
agitation. I 



V.P. Singh (above) belled 
Amnesty Intematfonars 
expectations and his 
tenure sew the outbreak 
of more vlolence(beiow) 



There arc other such draconian leg¬ 
islations as well. Like the Armed 
Forces Special Powers Act, which was 
so long used only in the north-ca.st to 
counter in.surgency. But recently, the 
Act has been extended to Kashmir as 
well, where security forces arc tor¬ 
ching entire villages and settlements in 
the name of destroying militant hide¬ 
outs. And, under the Act, the security 
forces enjoy legal immunity. Amnesty 
International believes that such mea¬ 
sures give the administration powers 
to harass anyone found opposing the 
government. 

There is yet another cause for con¬ 
cern for Amnesty International. Indi¬ 
an courts have rarely granted com¬ 
pensation to victims of human rights 
violations. In fact, the judiciary has 
taken an inordinately long time to set¬ 
tle such cases. Which gives enough 
time to the administration and the 
police to harass and wean away wit¬ 
nesses. What is more, in many inst¬ 
ances, again in Punjab and Kashmir, 
the security forces have not even re¬ 
sponded to court notices. And in the 
troubled Valley, violence has severely 
affected the functioning of the courts. 
In September, a lawyer of the Srinagar 
High Court reported that around 
3,000 habeas corpus petitions were 
pending, but there was no progress in 
the hearings as the courts were ''near 
defuncl". 

There are plenty of 
such instances in 
Amnesty International's 
report. Though written 
in the agency's typically 
guarded style, the report 
nevertheless is a severe 
indictment of the pre¬ 
vious National Front 
government. Amnesty 
also notes that whenever 
instances of human 
rights violations were 
brought to the notice of 
the government, it dis¬ 
missed them saying that 
the allegations were 
made to discredit the 
administration and the 
security forces. • 
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The two 

Pawars 

But there is really only one 

T here are two Sharad Pawars. 'Fhe first is the 
dashing figure so beloved of the Bombay 
press. He is independent, super-competent 
and a powerful mover and shaker, lie made 
Chandra Shekhar Prime Minister, turned 
down the home ministry and flew off to solve the 
Kashmir problem on a day-trip to Vaishno Devi. Not 
only is he a fellow with enormous self-respect, but he is 
also his own man. Three months ago, he was discussing 
the possibility of toppling Rajiv Gandhi with Vecren- 
dra Patil and Chenna Reddy. And now, he might well 
link up with Chandra Shekhar and consign Rajiv to !he 
dustbin of history. 

Then, there is the second Pawar: the man who pre¬ 
sents himself to his leader at 10 Janpath. 'Fhis Pawar is 
an able lieutenant. Should Rajiv give him a job, it will 
be done. When Veerendra Patil steps out of line, it is 
Pawar who flies off to rap him on the knuckles. If 
messages have to be conveyed to Shekhar, Sharad will 
rush off to deliver them. Not only is he quietly compe¬ 
tent, but he knows how to tug at the forelock. His Delhi 
representative Suresh Kalmadi is always wining and 
dining those close to ‘the high command'. And should 
the likes of Satish Sharma come to Bombay, then 
Sharad will be in attendance every night: going along to 
parties in Juhu, at the Taj poolside and even, the 
Nineteen Hundred. 

Most politicians have more than one face, but what 
makes Pawar’s dual personas intriguing is that they are 
totally irreconcilable. The Pawar who sets the press 
corps oohing and ahing at Bombay's Mantralaya is 
unrecognisable when he squats in the reception room at 
10 Janpath, waiting for George to tell him that Sahib 
will see him now. 

NOR HAS the contrast gone unnoticed. These days, 
Pawar is not short of enemies in the Congress. Already, 
the likes of A.R. Antulay stand on tip-toe to whisper 
into Rajiv’s ear that Sharad is a dangerous, conspirato¬ 
rial type who is not to be trusted. Others point to his 
close friendships with industrialists (of whom, Nusli 
Wadia is unacceptable at 10 Janpath, but at least Rajen 
Pillai seems set to become a Club Class version of Lalit 
Sun) and his readiness to run down such Congress 
favourites as Dhinibhai Ambani in private conversa¬ 
tions with the media. 

Two weeks ago, Pawar’s detractors found new 
ammunition. Sharad had told Rajiv that George Fer¬ 
nandes had approached him to see if the Congress 
would support V.P. Singh in the no-confidence motion. 
During the parliamentary debate, Rajiv rose to his feet 
once V.P. Singh had berated Chandra Shekhar for 
seeking Congress(l) backing to point out that Fer¬ 


nandes had gone the same route unsuccessfully. 

This was enough for Fernandes to intervene and to 
deny that he'd ever made such a move. Yes, he said, he 
had met Pawar, but I^ajiv would have to hang his head 
in shame if he repeated what Pawar had said about 
Rajiv and the Congress(I)! 

Rajiv let the matter drop and an embarrassed Pawar, 
while sticking to his original story, told The Sunday 
Observer^ 'T cannot divulge all that transpired in our 
meeting. 1 want to close this chapter.” 

As far as Pawar’s critics were concerned, this was 
final proof of the chief minister’s disloyalty. 

THE PROBLEM with the disloyal -Pawar theory is that 
it greatly overestimates Sharad’s power. Most versions 
of this hypothesis posit that he is a powerful regional 
leader who could easily win an election were he to 
dump Rajiv. 

In fact, without Rajiv's support, Pawar would spend 
his whole life in Opposition. In 1980, his party con¬ 
tested the Assembly elections against the Congress and 
lost. In 1984, his version of the Congress lost in the Lok 
Sabha polls in Maharashtra and in 1985, the Congres- 
s(l) won a majority in the Assembly despite Pawar's 
opposition. The only time Pawar has led the Congress 
into an Assembly election was 1990—and it marked the 
first time in history that an undivided Congress failed to 
get a majority in the House and formed the government 
with the support of Independents. 

So even if Pawar is conspiring against Rajiv, so what? 
He is shrewd enough to recognise that outside the 
(?ongress(I), he would be no more than a moderately 
powerful local leader. And Rajiv, in turn, is conse¬ 
quently not worried by reports of his disloyalty. 

Why then does the press persist in seeing him as the 
leader of some new Syndicate, as a man Rajiv must 
kowtow to? Largely, one suspects because of the chief 
minister's own grasp of public relations. However much 
he tugs his forelock in Delhi and dances attendance on 
Satish Sharma, Pawar knows how to convey a different 
impression to the media back hone. 

Two celebrated instances: 

1) When Kirti Ambani was arrested for the attempted 
murder uT Nusli Wadia, Pawar’s acolytes put it about 
that the chief minister had defied Rajiv Gandhi. In fact, 
Pawar had disregarded an instruction from Buta Singh, 
but the moment the Prime Minister’s House got in on 
the act, he happily handed the enquiry over to the CBl. 
His purpose had been served: he had made a show of 
independence without really stepping out of line. 

2) TTiese days, Pawar has earned much publicity by 
claiming to have arranged the Congress-Shekhar mar¬ 
riage. In fact, he had little to do with it: R.K. Dhawan 
was the mastermind and Shekhar’s link with Rajiv was 
Subramaniam Swamy, a veteran Pawar-baiter. Nor was 
Sharad ever offered the home ministry or asked to 
solve the Kashmir problem. But by leaking such stories 
and .sticking close to Shekhar when the PM visited 
Bombay, he fostered this impression. More perceptive 
observers noted that when Pawar threw a party for 
Shekhar in Delhi, Rajiv Gandhi stayed away. 

There may be two Pawars. But the first exists only in 
the newspaf^rs. It is the second forelock-tugging perso¬ 
na that comes closest to reality. • 
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11 1 r ri I 

■ Hindu,” 

H declares ^PSJ 

Hi Lai Krish- ^ 
na Advani, the prcsi- ^ ^ 

dent of the second ^ 

largest political party in ^ ' 
the Indian Parliament, i f Jiy. 

the Bharatiya Janata \ JHjfil 

Party (BJP). And the re- ^ 
sponse is resounding. 

Millions of Hindus 
across the country arc 
cheering him on. The 
new ideology is Hindu 
revivalism. The martial 
symbols of Aryan 
mythology and the stri¬ 
dent calls to restore the 
glory of Hinduism have 
replaced the secular 
monotones of the past 
tew decades. 

There is no attempt 
even to mute the evoca¬ 
tions to base obscurant- 
ism. There is only pride. 5 
And leading the new re -1 
vival is the BJP, riding § 
on the Ffindu chariot. ^ 

The immediate .goal is 
Ayodhya. the ancient H||H[|||H 
capital of the mythical 
warrior god. Lord Ram. 

The masjid erected over 

the spot where Lord 

Ram was supposedly H B 

born is to be moved and 

a magnificent temple ^H 

built in its place. The 

objective is to redress a 

historical injustice H 

perpetrated by a long 

dead Muslim emperor 

and to prove to the 

world that the flame of A v n I 

Hinduism burns eternal* ^ ^ 

and ever more glorious. 

The preserver of the 
Hindu tradition istheja- 
ngha parivar, the family 
of organisations that share tne goal of 
Hindu revivalism. This family, consist¬ 
ing of outfits like the Rashtriya 
Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS), the BJP, 
the Akhil Bharatiya Vidhyarthi 
Parishad (ABVP) and the Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad (VHP), is the van¬ 
guard of the new order. The mem¬ 
bership, appeal and raw political pow- 
I er of these organisations are increas- 
! ing at a formidable rate—faster, irt 
fact, than any other group or political 
i party in recent times. The old eejua- 
I tions, the old vote*banks and the 
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As a Hindu wave sweeps India, the 
BJP stands to gain 


comfortable notions of the Indian pol¬ 
ity arc fast giving way. It is the age of 
the angry trident. 

T ill very recently, Hindu revivalism 
was just one minor note in the i 
composite hubbub of Indian politics. : 
Today, it has become the theme of 
national politics. And the transforma¬ 
tion is astonishingly recent. Just how 
pow'erfOl the current upsurge is can be 
gauged from the fact that every major 
political party in the country is cur¬ 
rently being ruled by the dyn<imics of 


resurgent Hinduism. 

'I he ot V'ish- I 

wanath Piaiap Singh is. j 
w of course the most ! 
H dramalic example. He 
• W tumbled out ol olhce 
■ because ot political 

t^^^'hmatious by his rival 
colleague, Chandra 
^ J Shckhai, but because he 
failed to resolve the cri¬ 
sis thrown u[) by the 
assertive Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad (VHP) and its 
ally, the BJP (sec 
accompanying n ivee 
"Closet communalist?'). 
Singh was clearly the 
victim of Ci)mniiinal 
politic^ The VHP had 
started its siudeni cam¬ 
paign diiimg the early 
years of the Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi regime and had got a 
tremendous fillip when 
the (ongressH) govern¬ 
ment at the Centre 
allowed the reopening 
ot the disputed Ram 
Janmahho»)mi.'Babri 
Masjid in February 
- 1986. 

I ^HI^P I'he VHP, and subse- 
quently the BJP, disco- 
■ vered that they now pos- 

* scssed a powerful instru- 

ment for achieving their 
H^Bi^ long-chcrished aim* 

I polarising the Hindus 

and using them as a poli- 
t»'jai force to grab power 
at the Centre. The mo¬ 
ment the gales of the 
Ayodhya mundir!masjid 
were opened, the VHP 
let loose a propaganda 
in thp <-'^mpaign, the likl'S of 
Illy lilt’ which have not been 
seen very often in the ' 
country. Satnmelxins\ , 
yagnas, video-tap« ^ 
shows and public meet^ 
ings were held to drive home the soliK^ 
ary point: it was time for Hindus to" 
rise up and redress the historical injus* 
ticcs perpetrated by the Muslims. 

Specifically, the agenda called for 
the shifting of the dome-like structures 
over the building known as the Ram 
Janmabhoomi/Babri Masjid and the 
construction of a magnificent, brand 
new temple on that site {see hoc). This 
was an emotive issue and iho Hindu 
leadership knew it could exploit it to 
the hilt. To bring about mass involve¬ 
ment in their programme, the VHP 
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leaders organised shila (brick) piijas 
all over the country and in Hindu com¬ 
munities all over the world. These shi- 
la pujas also helped in the collection of 
funds for temple construction. By the 
beginning of last year. Ram Jan- 
mabhoomi had become u major 
national political issue, which no poli¬ 
tical party could afford to ignore. 

The Congress(I) most acutely felt 
the need to adapt to the changing 
equations and, in a somewhat desper¬ 
ate bid, allowed the VHP to perform 
the foundation-laying ceremony (shi- 
lanyas) for the proposed temple at 


Ayodhya. It is said that former Union 
home minister Buta Singh, who was 
contesting from Jalore in Rajasthan, a 
constituency dominated by militant 
Hindus, convinced Rajiv Gandhi to 
allow the shilanyas. It was a triumph 
for the Hindus. And the Muslims, per¬ 
turbed and agitated, shifted their 
loyalty to V.P. Singh’s Janata Dal. 

The traditional champion of secu¬ 
larism, the Congress(l), had abdicated 
its responsibility. With 12 per cent of 
the population—that is, the Muslim 
segment of the population—alienated, 
the Congrcss(I) could never win, but 


neither could V.P. Singh's Janata Dal, 
For, now the country was hopelessly 
divided. On one side were the Mus¬ 
lims, another the Hindu revivalists 
and the progressive, mainstream vote 
was split along partisan lines, V.P. 
Singh was handicapped right from the 
start and knew he would have to play 
footsie with the BJP if he wanted the 
country's top job. Singh compromised 
but publicly acted the secular virgin, 
refusing to share a common platform 
and swearing that he would uphold the 
rights of all communities. 

V.P. Singh and his allies in the left 


(i 0ude to ih^ 

li^Ii^rmahhoonudispi^ 


;.'4i;¥Of)|rEA: A smalt tbw^ In iAe, 
’"IPt^bad district of Uttar PriideA. 
vrijm.tlie m^hical Hjlnda 'wanridr 
Kam, is said to have 
'oi^ horn, litis town has once 
hacome famous heeause of a 
jCanqi^n launched by Hindu orga- 
filigAitions, which beheve tha| the 
spot where Lord Ram was 
is located inside a structure 
the Muslims call Babri 


vanoUs . Hindu rulers tmd unsue- 
ce^tty fought the Moghuls over 
the Ayodhya structwe. 

REOPENING: The British had 
ke^M the mandirltnasfld locked for 
the greater part of their rule. But 


JANMABHOOMl: Hindu 
' ‘^rapnisatiohs, the Vishwa Hindu 
<VH?),in particular, be- 
that the structure known as 
^B^.Sabri Masjid was orginally a 
built to mark the. spot 
Ram wa$ bom. Hence’ 
shoufd not be 
but^^-.lbMn Jap* 
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had not gauged the extent of the 
groundswell in favour of the BJP and 
were astounded when that party se¬ 
cured as many as 88 Lok Sabha scats 
in the 1989 November general elec¬ 
tions. Hinduism was clearly on the 
ascc.n. At that point, Singh could 
have declared that he would not form 
a government with BJP support. Devi 
Lai or Chandra Shekhar might have 
been less restrained and would, in all 
probability, have done in December 
1989 what they did in October 1990. 

Singh, at any rale, seems to have 
decided it would be politically shrew- 


prcter;illfid idheft tlie emire 

R'ltiwV'TiW will' 

eventvalty get dmweship hiit the - 
structure—has becoiAe a prestige 
issue for both the Hindus' an4 the 
Muslims. ■ 

m HANSSs The-V«jf ihas «rawti, 
up ambitious plans to buUd a.mag- 
nificent Sri Ram Temple over the 
existing struOliire. It wants the. 
three domes built over the old pil< 
lars to be r^oved by any possible 
mef^. The iraW. temple be 
connoted by. inovpora;^ the 
old' pillars and the sane* 

torUin whbip Lord Ram’s idol is 
dUrrently placed, inie n^. fempk- 
(estiiiicdpu cost; Ra 25 croms to Rs 
:>5 'Orores) three 

nines tim size the hxi^dtig stnic-. 
tuie; Thh actual oonstructidn wdrJt’ 
wriiii m sttpttryiSed by :tho Rani' Jan* 
iitgt)liojisnil hi^ktix^Ta^im Coin* 

ift 


TT^ (jrjT 








In November 1989, the Congress(l) government allowed the 
VHP to perform shifanyas or foundation-laying ceremony for 
the proposed temple 




The VHP-, therefore, is bent on 
executing its plans with the help of 
force if need be and disregarding 
the verdict of the courts. 

SHILANYAS: 5U/(i (brick) pu/as 
4*ere organised all over the country 
by the VHP to raise fUnds for the 
Hindus from all over -the 
country and abroad' contributed 
over Rs 8 crqres. These contribu- 
tiofls, along with the symbolic 
bricks, were preserved by the 
yw. On. Ip November, I989,:ithe 
£)cihness(l} go^morfhtt eifo^ed 
thit'-YHP to perform s/alaifyasi or' 
foiindation*laying ceiibm.ony:, Tor 
the proposetf .tetnpie'.. The putdsie 
spot udiele the .foiuidation laid 
hply biiiilsa sent by 
ah- ikmttmiihp); is T97 feet away 
1^fbm-tlk sai|«itttt4i^K4or^ cif die 
i^nied. strtu^ire/ Ibe' ihJtkh^ts 
$he;i 9 yhere'the main ^te of.-the. 
YNmosed kidple is to txafie dp..; 

ARhr' 't^e- 

''n^mhi».-fli^nk''-%hifd dpibpeL^' 

ihiiimytehttd^^ 




dcr to go along with the BJP, which at 
that time was taking pains to prove 
that it was a sober, mainstream party. 
Together with the left and the BJP, 
V P. Singh forged a minimum com¬ 
mon programme and the government 
was formed. But for the first time in 
the history of the country, a blatantly 
pro-Hindu organisation, one that 
favoured a theocratic state, had got its 
foot into the portals of power. 

“Vishwanath Pratap Singh com¬ 
promised with the Hindu communal- 
ists at every stage," avers Shahid Sid- 
diqiii, editor of the Urdu daily Nat 
Duniya. “What Biiia Singh had done 
shamelessly and blatantly, VP was 
doing covertly and with great finesse.** 
The BJP soon made it clear that it was 
not prepared to be a mere bystander 
and forced V.P. Singh to rubber- 
stamp many of its decisions, including 
the posting of Jagmohan as Governor 
of Jammu & Kashmir, the sacking of 
the income-tax official, Vishwaban- 
dhu Gupta, who had asked the VHP 
to submit its accounts, and the 
appointment of a few key people iu 
critical posts. 

N ineteen ninety was really the year 
of the sangha parivar —the family ' 
of organisations that pay homage to 
the concept of Hindu revivalism. At 
the core of this family is the Rashtriya 
Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS), a non¬ 
political Hindu organisation that be- 
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lieves in the ideas propounded by 
great !Iindu thinkers like Swami Vive- 
kananda and Aurobindo Chose. Vive- 
kananda had established the connec¬ 
tion between Hinduism and national¬ 
ism with his famous declaration that 
the “true believer" demonstrates taith 
“when the distress of every other man 
bearing the name Hindu comes to 
your heart and makes you feci as it 
your own son were in distress". Sri 
Aurobindo had reinforced the concept 
by holding that “all great awakenings 
in India, all her periods of mightiest 
and most varied vigour have drawn 
their vitality from the fountainhead of 
some deep religious awakening”. 

These concepts were translated into 
politics by Baigungadhar Tilak, who 
maintained (hat Hinduism advocated 
action, social involvement and even 
violence to achieve just ends. Rcvi\al- 
ists of the early 20th century opposed 
Mahatma Gandhi’s idea of ahimsa, 
arguing that passive and non-resisting 
sufferance is a Christian, and not 
Aryan, principle. 

The Hindu revivalist school of 
thought was pushed to the fringes by 
the resounding success of Ciandhian 
politics, which had at its core the be¬ 
lief that Indian culture was essentially 
composite and not e.xclusivcly shaped 
by any one ethnic or religious com¬ 
munity. Gandhi's ideas worked, de¬ 
spite the creation of Pakistan, and it' 
was accepted that the basis of Indian 
polity had to be kept secular and non- 
theocratic. India’s Constitution- 
framers understood that a democracy, 
made up of an overwhelming Hindu 
majority, could perpetrate the worst 
kind of discrimination against minor¬ 
ities. And it is from these basic princi¬ 
ples that the idea of special protection 
to the minorities was evolved. 

The sangha parivar, however, con¬ 
tinued to be blindly opposed to Gan- 
dhian ideology. It believed that Gan¬ 
dhi’s ideas had failed: Muslims had 
walked away with a massive chunk of 
the country and a continued adher¬ 
ence to “pseudo-secularism” would 
only further weaken the country. It 
decided to fight it out until the Hindu 
view finally prevailed in Hindusthan. 
The revivalists had a Iona wait. As 
long as secularism and sociali.sm work¬ 
ed, Hindu revivalistic forces remained 
in the background. 

F rom the mid-l98()s, all that started 
changing. The revivalist upsurge 
stemmed not from any intrinsic in¬ 
crease in Hindu fervour, but from the 
growing failure of the system. After 43 


years of Independence, political sta¬ 
bility and sustained, equitable econo¬ 
mic growth remain distant dreams. 
This, compounded with the propagan¬ 
da of Hindu fundamentalist organisa¬ 
tions, has given birth to the notion 
that a liberal, secular state might nut 
be the answer to this country’s prob¬ 
lems. Half-truths have consequently 
begun to sound authentic to the Hindu 
car. 


Organisations like the BJP and the 


VHP have of late been making heavy 


weather of how minorities have sup 


posedly been pampered by the Indian 
slate. The insinuation is that the cause 


parts. The point is not that all these 
notions are debatable but that they 
reflect the current psyche of the long- 
suffering common man, who, unable 
to satisfy his basic wants, is viewing 
the goings-on around him with in¬ 
creasing distaste and intolerance. 

The revivalists have exploited such 
sentiments by insinuating that Mus¬ 
lims are essentially alien descendants 
of barbarous, anti-Hindu invaders and 
that their religion places Islam above 
the nation. Such pernicious views have 
unfortunately struck a sympathetic 
chord in Hindus chiefly because of the 
behaviour of a section of Muslims. In 



L.K, Advani boasts that the fervour created by Ram 
Janmabhoomi will not subside in a hurry. India's golden age of 
secularism is clearly on the wane 


of all national ills lies in the policy of 
appeasement. The fact that Muslims 
can have four wives somehow^ bothers 
the average Hindu, who believes 
(quite erroneously) that the Muslim 
population growth is fast outstripping 
Hindu growth. Therefore, even liberal 
Hindus cannot understand what is 
wrong with the demand for a uniform 
civil code. They nod in solemn assent 
when Hindu fundamentalists point out 
that for Muslims, Islam comes first 
and then nationality. They agree that 
the government is being iniquitous by 
taxing Hindu religious organisations 
and exempting their Muslim counter¬ 


April 1987, for instance, a riot broke 
out in the small Gujarat town of Vir- 
pur after Muslims burst crackers to 
celebrate the Pakistani cricket team's 
victory over India at Sharjah. Mem¬ 
bers of the local VHP, the Bajrang 
Dal and a local outfit called the Hindu 
Suraksha Samiti sprang into action 
and for two days paralysed the entire 
Kheda district surrounding Virpur. By 
the time passions cooled, at least four 
people had been killed in communal 
clashes. 

Indian Muslims celebrating Pakista¬ 
ni sports victories is not terribly un¬ 
common and this phenomenon has 
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quite naturally bred suspicions about 
their nationalistic affiliations. Islam is 
seen to be on the ascendant. The 
Meenakshipuram conversions of Hari- 
jans into Muslims (1981) had fuelled 
countrywide hysteria. Hindu religious 
leaders complain that their attempts to 
spread Hindu education are being 
stifled by the government, which en¬ 
courages and even funds Islamic edu¬ 
cational institutions. Hindus are even 
more concerned about the fUm ot 
Arab petrodollars into India to spread 
the word of Islam. 

All these things, coupled with the 
killing of Hindus m Punjab and the 


exodus of Kashmiri pundits from the 
Srinagar Valley, have created a siege 
mentality among the Hindu commun¬ 
ity. What it would not have accepted 
even five years ago meets with gj-avc 
approval today. Some fundamental 
equation has changed. And the Hindu 
revivalists know it. 

Advani, at a recent news confer¬ 
ence, boasted that the fervour created 
by the Ram Janmabhoomi issue would 
not subside in. a hurry. He hinted that 
the change in the Hindu psyche was 
permanent. India’s golden age of secu¬ 
larism is clearly on the wane. 

* f S ^ i- i * i- ' \ 1. j _ ‘ ^ , 


T he new Prime Minister, Chandra 
Shekhar, believes that he can sue- ' 
cced where V.P. Singh had so ignomi- 
niously failed. He believes he can re¬ 
solve the contentious Ram Jan- 
inabhoomi issue, soothe communal 
passions and take the sting out of the 
BJP’s sure-fire campaign. This is the 
primary item on his agenda. If he 
flounders, he w'ill go the way his pre- 
decessoi went. 

By the last week of November, it 
was clear that the (’ongrcssfl), which 
had helped Chandra Shekhar become 
Prime Minister, will not allow him to 
do just as he pleases. Already, UP 
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C'ongress(l) president Rajendra 
Kumari Bajpai is demanding that her 
party put pressure on the stale's chief 
minister Mulayam Singh Yadav. Ba¬ 
jpai speaks for a major chunk of the 
UP Congress!I) which wants Yadav to 
ease up on his offensive against sup¬ 
porters of Hindu revivalism. UP Con¬ 
gressmen point out that they had criti¬ 
cised Mulayam for being unduly harsh 
on the kar sevaks and for his attempts 
to gag the local press. Now, they can 
hardly support him without condi¬ 
tions. 

Chandra Shekhar, however, is in no 
hurry to oblige the Congress(l). He 


knows that the C'ongrcssfl) is mortally 
afraid of the BJP’s growing electoral 
prowess and, for the momonl, is only 
too glad to leave the task of tackling 
the Hindu revivalists to him. For the 
moment, Shekhar wants to deal with 
the revivalists, the BJP included, in his 
own way. Subodh Kant Sahay, the 
minister of state for home affairs, who 
already has considerable knowledge of 
the vexatious Ram Janmabhoomi 
issue, has been asked to mediate be¬ 
tween the Hindu and Muslim com¬ 
munities. Mulayam Singh Yadav too is 
to be involved' one ot Chandra 
Shekhar’s chief complaints against his 
predecessor is regarding the manner in 
which the UP chief minister w'as 
ignored in the kar seva affair. 

But all this does not add up to a 
solution. Chandra Shekhar is attemp¬ 
ting the impossible. He maintains that 
the entile issue can he resolved 
through amicable talks and mutual re¬ 
spect. But all that died a long time 
ago. Shekhar says he wants a solution 
under which the VHP’s Ram Temple 
will be built, but the sanctum sanc¬ 
torum of the Babii Masjid and the 
domes above it wall not be Kmched. 
This might s6und good, but if such a 
solution was uceeptahic to the VHP, 
V.P. Singh would not ha\e had to go. 

Smgh was also trying for a similar 
compromise. The VHP, however, was 
adamant. The VHP and the BJP re¬ 
fused to budge on three j)oint.s: firstly, 
they said that the sanctum sanctorum 
of the new temple must he where the 
idol of Lord Ram is currently located 
inside the e.xisting structure; secondly, 
the architectural plan for the temple 
drawn up by the VHP could not be 
altered in the slightest: and thinlly, 
there et)uld be no postponement of the 
kar seva, Singh fell because he could 
not persuade the Muslim leadership to 
accept the VHP’s conditions. . 

The BJP knows it has a great issue 
in the Ram Janmabhoomi temple and , 
it also realises that no .secular govern¬ 
ment can possibly allow the shifting of 
the Babri Masjid without the concurr¬ 
ence of the Muslims. At another level, 
the BJP and the RSS leaderships de? 
spise Chandra Shekhar and will try 
their utmost to make life extremely 
difficult for him. The BJP’s aim is to 
consolidate its electoral gains and to 
appear even more distinctively Hindu. 

It is convinced that glory and electoral 
victory is assured to those who have 
the courage to hitch a ride on the 
chariot of the Hindu warrior god. • 

IndmUIBmtmrJle with UmIIv 
S hiMMmwDmIhl 
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COMMUNAUSf? 

Did V. P. Singh make a secret deal with the BJP? 


T he simple answer, of course, 
is no. For, as BJP leader 
Atal Bchari Vajpayee has 
since clarified, there was no 
‘deal'' there was only an 
‘understanding’. But that clearly is not 
saying very much. For what, anyway, 
is the big difference between a ‘dear 
and an ‘understanding’? The seman¬ 
tics, after all, are hardly important. 
What is, IS the ethical question: did 
former Prime Minister Vishwanath 
Pratap Singh wear one hat for the 
Muslims and another for the Hindus? 

The Congres.s(I), quite clearly, feels 
tha V.P. Singh did precisely that. In a 
statement issued by 50 Congrcssfl) 
MPs on 27 October, Singh was 
charged of indulging in “sheer deceit” 
by entering into a “secret pact” to 
ensure BJP president I..K. Advani's 
safe journey to Ayodhya. According 
to another accusation, Singh had 
apparently even agreed to perform kar 
seva at the site of the proposed Ram 
Temple at Ayodhya. The Congress!I) 
statement read: “Mr Singh’s hurriedly 
planted secular mask now lies in tat¬ 
ters... It exposes the true nature of Mr 
Singh as a man who will sell anything 


and anyoire in order to protect his 
kurst. “ 

Singh, on the other hand, has 
adopted an equally moralistic defence. 
He has claimed time and again that far 
from being deceitful or manipulative, 
he has even sacrificed his government 
to uphold the secular basis of the Indi¬ 
an polity. Singh has justified his sup¬ 
port to the BJP on two grounds; one, 
that at the time of the elections and 
prior to the formation of the National 
Front government, the BJP had not 
talked about making the Ram Jan- 
mabhoorni temple the basis of its sup¬ 
port. At that time, both the BJP and 
the left had said they would support 
the government on the basis of a com¬ 
mon minimum programme. 

Secondly, V.P. Singh has argued 
that till the end he was trying to find a 
solution to the emotive Ram Jan- 
mabhoomi issue and cracked dowm on 
the BJP only when it became obvious 
that it could not possibly be resolved. 
It was apparent that the Hindu and the 
Muslim communities in the country 
were on a collision course. There 
could be only two solutions: either the 
Muslims would have to be persuaded 


to give up their rights to the disputed 
mandir/masjid or else the Hindu orga¬ 
nisations, the BJP included, would 
have to be talked into compromising 
their rigid stance. From the beginning, 
Singh tried both approaches, explain 
the Raja’s supporters, and what is so 
diabolical about that? 

What remains obscure and more 
than a little intriguing, however, is the 
precise nature of the ‘understanding’ 
V.P. Singh had arrived at with the BJP 
leadership. If the matter was so 
straightforward, why the need for an 
‘understanding’ with the BJP? And 
what precisely had been promised? 
And to what end? 

THE ^UNDERSTANDING' 

Contrary to popular impressions, 
the BJP leadership too was in a bind 
over the Ayodhya issue. It did not 
want the V.P, Singh government to 
collapse at that juncture. At the same 
time, it could not climb down from its 
avowed stand on the construction of a 
new temple at the Babri Masjid site. 
The BJP, consequently, convinced 
V.P. Singh that he could, if he tried 
hard enough, get the Muslim lead- 


V.P. Singh failed to 
persuade the Hindu 
organisations to climb 
down from their 
avowed stand on the 
construction of a new 
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ership to accept the shifting of the 
Babri Masjid domes lo a different site 
and allow the construction of the Ram 
Temple. 

If anybody could achieve this, it was 
V.P. Si.igh, who had cultivated excel¬ 
lent relations with the top Muslim 
leadership in the country. The essence 
of the plan was that the government 
would acquire the disputed structure 
and its adjoining lands, thus nullifying 
the various related cases pending in 
the Allahabad and Lucknow High 
Courts; next, the Supreme Court 
would be asked to eyaniine whether 
the masjid domes were built over an 
older structure; once it was proved 
that the domes were later additions 
(implying that there had originally 
been a temple at the site), the struc¬ 
ture, including the adjoining lands, 
would be handed over to the Ram 
Janrnabhoomi Mukti Yagna Samiti. 
I’he domes would be shifted and a new 
mosque built at a difterent site. The 
Muslim leadership was also to be 
promised that the 3,(K)0-odd similar 
nuindir!masjid disputes pending in 
courts all over the country would be 
frozen by appropriate legislation. 

The Muslims would, therefore, 
have a new Babri Masjid and legisla¬ 
tive protection against similar disputes 
in the future, while the Hindus would 
have their Rani Temple. It looked like 
a very neat solution and the BJP con¬ 
vinced V.P. Singh to plug away at it. 
In the meantime, it was understood 
that Advani should be allowed to pro¬ 
ceed with his rath yatra till 28 October, 
ie, tw'o days before the kar seva date. 
Till that time, Singh was to continue to 
look for a solution. According to the 
spirit of the understanding, “all ave¬ 
nues were to be kept open for a 
negotiated settlement and no party 



The BJP’s Govind Acharya 
says that the party knew all 
along it had a ruthless 
adversary in V.P. Singh, but did 
not believe he was basically 
dishonest or a two-timing 
schemer 


should attempt a showdown in haste”. 
This, in a nutshell, was the big ‘deal*. 

THE BREAKDOWN 

Sources in the Union home ministry 
suggest that V.P. Singh might just 
have pulled it off. Several Muslim 
leaders hud been informally sounded 
out and had agreed to go along with 
the plan. As far as the Muslim lead¬ 
ership was concerned, Singh was the 
best bet. The BJP was too dangerous 
to be allowed to grow by cashing in on 
religious indignation and the Coogres- 
s(I) was not to be trusted, especially 
considering that it was the Congress 
that had opened up the Ayodhya Pan¬ 
dora’s box. Moreover, key members 
of the Babri Masjid Action Commit¬ 
tee (BMAC), a Muslim organisation 
that had been resisting the idea of 
shifting the mosque, had been given 
Rajya Sabha seats and other impor¬ 
tant appointments by V.P. Singh. If 
the BMAC and a few key Muslim 
leaders okayed the plan, Singifwould 
be through. 

Ideally, the BJP wanted the matter 


to be settled by Diwali, 18 October. 
On that date, the Muslim leadership 
was expected lo renounce its claims 
to the non-mosque part of the dis¬ 
puted Ayodhya structure. But V.P. 
Singh got the first shock on 17 Octo¬ 
ber, at the all-party meeting held in 
New Delhi, where the CPr(M) 
pointed out that the plan would not 
work, that it would amount to a total 
sell-out to Hindu fundamentalists. 
The BJP too put its foot down and on 
that very day, Advani announced that 
his party would withdraw support to 
the government if his rath yatra or the 
30 October kar seva was stopped. 

V.P. Singh was cornered, but never¬ 
theless made a la.st-ditch attempt to 
salvage the situation. On 19 October, 
he put the first part of the plan into 
action by issuing an ordinance taking 
over the disputed structure along with 
the adjoining lands and enforcing a 
constitutional provision to refer all 
disputes over the site to the Supreme 
Court. This last attempt, however, en¬ 
ded up in disaster. The VHP and the 
BJP were troubled because the ordi¬ 
nance did not go the whole hog. They, 
nevertheless, agreed that it could be 
the starting point for subsequent nego¬ 
tiations. I'hc real problem was the* 
fierce reaction of a section of the Mus¬ 
lim leadership, which felt that the 
ordinance would set a precedent and 
ultimately endanger the fundamental 
right of worship. This argument forced 
the other leaders, who had agreed to 
the plan originally, to reject the ordi¬ 
nance as well. 

On 21 October, representatives of 
Hindu and Muslim organisations were 
brought to Delhi in a la.st attempt at 
resolving the dispute through negotia¬ 
tions. The meeting turned out to be a 
fiasco. The Muslims were furious be- 



The former Prime 
Minister was equally 
unsuccessful at 
persuading the 
Muslims to accept the 
shifting of the mosque 
to a different site to 
make way for the Ram 
Temple 
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cause the dispute had effectively been 
taken out of the purview of the courts 
and had been handed over to the ex¬ 
ecutive, which could act arbitrarily. 
Hie Hindus were equally incensed be¬ 
cause the ordinance, equivocal as it 
was on the questions of ownership and 
the n^vCure of the structure, did not 
touch the “core of the problem". In 
the end, everybody walked out of the 
meeting, leaving Singh holding the 
baby. 


THEEND 

22 October must have been a long 
day for V.P. Singh. Both approaches 
had failed. Now he had to make the 
hardest choice of his career; give up 
the country’s top job or else side with 
the Hindu fundamentalists. In the 
end, he chose to sacrifice his govern¬ 
ment. That very day, he withdrew the 
ordinance and late at night, instructed 
Bihar chief minister Laloo Prasad 
Yadav to arrest Advani. 

At that stage, the Mulayam Singh 
Yadav factor came into play. V.P. 
Singh’s silent struggle with the Uttar 
Pradesh chief minister had all along 
been a suspenseful sub-plot. Mulayam 
never trusted Singh, who he believed 
was constantly plotting his ouster. 
Moreover, Mulayam Singh Yadav, 
who has always championed secular 
politics, never really believed in V.P. 
Singh’s secular credentials. Ambition 
also played a major part. Mulayam 
felt the Ayodhya and the Mandal 
issues offered a great opportunity for 
his securing an important place in 
national politics. He wanted to play a 
key role in the negotiations on the 
communal question. 

But V.P. Singh would not have that. 
He wanted to make sure that 
Mulayam remained a two-bit, state- 
level player. He alienated the UP CM 
by keeping him in the dark regarding 
the home ministry’s covert negotia¬ 
tions. Mulayam, on his part, after 
coming to know of VP’s understand¬ 
ing with the BJP, tried his best to 
.sabotage it. And that too quite open¬ 
ly. During a meeting of chief minis¬ 
ters, Mulayam stomped out, declaring 
that he would not be party to any 
understanding with the BJP and 
would arrest Advani at the first oppor¬ 
tunity. 

The day the ordinance was prom¬ 
ulgated, Mulayam planned to arrest 
Advani, by stopping the Rajdhafii Ex¬ 
press carrying him to Patna. The train 
was to be stopped at a place called 
Rarah, between Itawah and Kanpur, 
in UP. A helicopter was kept ready. 

euNMv tax) 


But at the last moment, senior state 
officials persuaded Mulayam against 
doing anything so drastic, especially 
since the PM had specifically in¬ 
structed him not to do so. 

At any rate, on 22 October. V.P, 
Singh knew that Mulayam was waiting 
to arrest Advani as soon as he cro.ssed 
into UP from Bihar. Laloo Prasad 
Yadav helped out by arresting Advani 
on 23 October morning just before he 
was scheduled to cross over. The 
‘understanding’ or ‘deal’ fell through. 

THE WINNER? 

As far as V.P. Singh was concerned, 
he had made the best of a terrible 
situation. When he had to go, he made 
sure he went like a hero, waving his 


secular credentials. Shahid Siddique, 
editor of the Urdu weekly Nai 9uniya 
and one of VP’s bitter critics, admits: 
“V.P. Singh has become the hero of 
the Muslims, who view him as a man 
who gave up his chair in his fight 
against Hindu communalists.’’ Despite 
the question marks over the ‘deal’ and 
Mulayam Singh Yadav’s recent tirades 
against V.P, Singh for his closet com- 
munalism, the former PM retains his 
credibility. Yadav’-s exposes on how 
key VHP activists were whisked away 
from UP in special aircraft and then 
allowed to disappear have not cut 
much ice with the Muslim population, 
which is more inclined to believe VP’s 
admission that he Was—till the last 
moment—attempting to find a negoti¬ 
ated settlement to avert communal 
warfare. 

Arun Shourie’s controversial *Arey 
bhai masjid hai hi kahaanT story, for 


instance, oddly enough, has not been 
taken seriously either by the Muslim 
or the Hindu leadership. Syed Yusuf, 
secretary of the influential Muslim 
organisation, the Jamait-e-lslami 
Hind, says that the article was “mi.s- 
chievous and designed to create confu¬ 
sion amongst Muslims". Yusuf, who 
was present during discussions with 
V.P. Singh on the Babri Masjid issue, 
feels that Shourie deliberately placed 
the former Prime Minister’s remarks 
on the Ram Janmabhoomi/Babri 
Masjid question out of context. “Vish- 
wanath Pratap Singh talks like that, it 
is his style...he would even ask 
laughingly, what is this mosque and 
temple all about? But that does not 
mean he was insincere.” says Yusuf. 


Surprisingly. Govind Acbarya, the 
BJP’s influential national executive 
member and special assistant to party 
president L.K. Advani, holds a similar 
view on the Shourie article. “Shourie 
did not do the correct thing by selec* 
tively quoting V.P. Singh," he feels, 
Acharya says that the BJF knew all 
along that it had a ruthless adversary 
in Singh, who was using every stra¬ 
tagem to outwit it. But at no point in 
time did the BJP leadership, seriously 
believe that V.P. Singh was basically 
dishonest or a two-timing schemer. 
“In my opinion, V.P. Singh’s real 
problem was that he underestimated 
his own clout with the Muslim lead¬ 
ership and when he found nothing was 
working out, he panicked and, in his 
typically impulsive way, decided it was 
time for a showdown with the BJP,” 
says Acharya. • 
tnikmi0BmMMpm/NmwDMil 
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■■■■■SPECIAL REPORTi—■ 

Nowhere near 
the summit 

The Fifth SAARC meeting in the Maldives 
achieves little 


I t was Prime Minister Chandra 
Shekhar's maiden appearance 
on the international stage, and 
he performed remarkably well. 
At a time when the region they 
represent was experiencing wide¬ 
spread political turmoil, it seemed 
strange, even hypocritical, that the 
heads of the seven member countries 
of the South Asian Association for 
Regional Cooperation (SAARC) 
should meet on an idyllic island in the 
Indian Ocean and talk only of econo¬ 
mic and cultural cooperation. Only 
the Indian premier made a valiant bid 
to include bilateral talks as a crucial 
part of the Fifth SAAR(' Summit held 
in the Republic of Maldives on 21-23 
November. 

The meeting was especially signifi¬ 
cant because four heads of state— 
those of India, F’akistan, Nepal and Sri 
Lanka—were meeting jointly for the 
first time. In his statement at the 
opening session of the Summit, Chan¬ 
dra Shekhar departed from conven¬ 
tion to add an impassioned plea that 
the occasion be used to sort out the 
internal conflict that was plaguing at 
least six of the seven participating 
countries. “Let us exploit nature tor 
the benefit of the toiling masses and 
the workers in the fields,” he said, to 
thunderous applause. To spend this 
time on “mere formalities when there 
could be more fruitful discussion on 
issues agitating the minds of the peo¬ 
ple" would be a waste, he added. 
“May 1 know Mr Chairman,” Shekhar 
asked, “why we are not addressing 
j ourselves to the hard realities of life?” 
Then, Chandra Shekhar blamed 
Nepal for affecting the environment of 
India, and said India was not giving 
advice but seeking help from that 
country to curb the detrimental effects 
of deforestation. For the Indian side, 
of course, the most crucial aspect was 
whether the two new leaders of India 
and Pakistan would get along, meeting 
each other for the first time since they 


assumed office only recently, both 
amidst uncertainty and violence. 

At the opening ceremony, beth 
leaders behaved like strangers even 
though they were seated next to each 
other. Pakistani Prime Minister 
Nawaz Sharif, however, got up and 
congratulated Chandra Shekhar for 
his brilliant speech. But as the Summit 
progressed, it became abundantly 
clear that unless there was a political 
will to resolve bilateral disputes 
among the member countries, there 
would be no question of fruitful eco¬ 
nomic cooperation. It was felt that the 
resolutions adopted at earlier meet¬ 
ings were taking too long to be im¬ 
plemented, and the whole exercise 
was pointless unless the entire struc¬ 
ture of the Summit was changed. 

Never before has there been so 
much regional tension to contend 
with. India has problems with all the 
SAARC tountries, except, perhaps 
the Maldives. Bangladesh has experi¬ 
enced bloody anti-government riots in 
recent weeks, and Bhutan is in the 
throes of political unrest. Sri Lanka's 
President Ranasinghe Premadasa did 
not attend the SAARC meet since he 
has sworn not to leave the island until 
the ethnic strife ends there, and in 
Nepal the transition from monarchy to 
democracy is proving to be difficult. 

The region's economic problems are 
compounded by the crisis in the 
Gulf—many of the SAARC countries 
have to deal with the problem of vast 
numbers of their citizens returning 
home penniless. More important, the 
oil crunch has affected most of the 
SAARC nations. 

Therefore, it was absolutely essen¬ 
tial to abandon SAARC’s earlier over¬ 
cautious approach to the inclusion of 
bilateral issues irrthe Summit proceed¬ 
ings. “This Summit has been impor¬ 
tant, because it has set in motion a 
new mode of thinking, which will 
make economic and trade cooperation 
much simpler to achieve,” explains 



Mohan Kashikar, an academic from 
Nagpur University working on a paper 
on SAARC.” But like the European 
Economic Community (EEC), the 
basis of this Summit will lemain trade, 
industry and finance,” he adds. 

T wo years ago, the idea to intro¬ 
duce visa-free travel between 
SAARC countries for Supreme Court 
judges and heads of national academic 
institutions was mooted, it has only 
just been implemented. Besides, there 
was also a proposal to allow limited 
convertibility of the currencies of 
SAARC countries, which would en¬ 
able tourists to use their own currency 
in the region. This time, to give an 
added impetus to tourism in the area, 
it was decided that a scheme for the 
promotion of organised tourism would 
be launched. The SAARC convention 
on narcotic drugs and psychotropic 
substances was also signed—members 
felt it would go a long way in curbing 
drug peddling and smuggling in the 
area. 

Joint ventures were initiated in the 
field of cottage industries and hand¬ 
icrafts with the aim of promoting col¬ 
lective self-reliance in the region. The 
national studies on trade, manufac¬ 
tures and services has been concluded, 
and a regional study was now being 
undertaken. 

The seven heads of state or govern¬ 
ment also decided to share informa¬ 
tion and exchange reports, studies and 
publications with the European Com¬ 
munity and the Association of South- 
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East Asian Nations (ASEAN). After 
all, the region could not ignore the 
increasing international trend towards 
the opening up of global economies 
and the increasing integration of the 
pattern of global production, con¬ 
sumption and trade, and the growing 
multi-polarity of the world economic 
structure. “Wc are moving towards 
cooperation in core economic areas, 
and the establishment of a regional 
fund will be a major step,” says Rajni- 
kant Verma, joint secretary, SAARC. 
The regional fund would make avail¬ 
able credit on easy terms for the iden¬ 
tification and development of regional 
projects, though there is some conflict 
between the member nations as to 
which projects fall within the ambit of 
this fund. India would host a meeting 
in February 1991 to work out the mod¬ 
alities of the fund. Before that, the 
foreign ministers of member countries 
would meet in Islamabad from 18 De¬ 
cember this year. 

Recognising that environment is a 
major global concern, it was decided 
to observe 1992 as the SAARC Year 
of Environment. The region was pro¬ 
ne to floods and tidal waves, and 
would also be affected by the green¬ 
house effect, and a regional study on 
the causes and consequences of natu¬ 
ral disasters and the protection and 
preservation of the environemnt was 
being undertaken to sec what could be 
done about curbing the disastrous 
effects of the destruction of rain¬ 
forests. Keeping the vital importance 
of biotechnology for the long - term 


food security of developing countries 
in mind, an exchange of expertise in 
genetic conservation and the mainte¬ 
nance of gcrmplasm banks was also 
finalised. It was decided that the 
SAARC countries would contribute to 
the establishment of a gene bank for 
developing countries by the Group of 
Fifteen developing countries (G-1.5). 

Reaffirming their support to the UN 
Security Council resolutions on the 
Gulf crisis, the SAARC countries 
emphasised the need for a peaceful 
solution to the problem. They even 
went a step further, calling for the 
immediate and unconditional with- 


It seemed strange 
that at a time when 
there was widespread 
turmoil in the region, 
the heads of the seven 
SAARC nations 
should meet in an 
idyllic island and talk 
of only economic and 
cultural cooperation 


drawal of Iraqi forces from Kuwait. 
The Gulf crisis had dealt a severe blow 
to the economies of the SAARC coun¬ 
tries. and the leaders stressed that 
they needed massive international 
assistance to compensate the loss suf¬ 
fered by them due to a sharp decline in 
remittances, a cutback in their exports 
and a severe strain on their balance of 
payments position imposed by in¬ 
creased oil prices. 

T he business of the Summit over, 
the leaders—Hussain Muhammad 
Ershad, the President of the PeopIc^s 
Republic of Bangladesh, the King of 
Bhutan, Jigme Singye Wangchuck, In- 
dian Prime Minister Chandra 
Shekhar, Maumoon Abdul Gayoom, 
the President of the Republic of Mal¬ 
dives, Krishna Prasad Bhattarai, the 
Prime Minister of Nepal, Mohammed 
Nawaz Sharif, the Pakistani Prime 
Minister and Dingiri Banda Wijetun- 
ga. Prime Minister of Sri Lanka—par¬ 
ticipated in a retreat on the pictures¬ 
que island of Giraavaru. Here, the. 
atmosphere allowed for holding infor¬ 
mal talks on bilateral problems and 
initiating steps to resolve them. 
“The^ are exercises in confidence¬ 
building,*' said a top aide of the Pakis¬ 
tani PM. The talks between Chaiidra 
Shekhar and Nawaz Sharif were natur¬ 
ally the most crucial in the Summit— ' 
the region's tensions would case con¬ 
siderably if the two countries managed 
to establish durable peace. 

At earlier summits, India had been 
criticised for playing the role of Big 
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A promising start 

Chandra Shekhar and Nawaz Sharif stress the need 
to improve Indo-Pak relations 



Chandra Shekhar and Nawaz Sharif: beginning of a new era? 


T here was none of the excite¬ 
ment that marked the meeting 
of the young, high-profile leaders, 
Rajiv Gandhi and Benazir Bhutto 
in Islamabad at the fourth SAARC 
summit two years back. And yet, 
there was hope that Chandra 
Shekhar and Mohammed Nawaz 
Sharif will hit it off better than their 
predecessors. 

No two leaders could be more 
different in terms of personality 
and yet both have a common in¬ 
terest to establish peace between 
India and Pakistan, which in turn, 
is the key to the easing of tensions 
in the region. The Pakistani Prime 
Minister is a businessman to the 
core, and may put economic con¬ 
siderations before everything 
else—Chandra Shekhar still clings 
on to his socialist image. The only 
common factor between the two is 
that both lead extremely shaky 
governments, which is another 
reason why they may not attempt 
something adventurous. 

After ignoring each other at the 
opening session of the Fifth 
SAARC Summit, the two leaders 
met in Kurumbha, where the 
SAARC deliberations were held, 
and later at the Giraavani island 
resort for the retreat following:.the 
Summit on 22 November. Tlie two 
Jeaders met with aides for 45 mi¬ 
nutes, followed by another session 


of 30 minutes. When asked at an 
informal press conference whether 
the talks would result in the easing 
of tension along the Indo-Pak bor¬ 
der, Chandra Shekhar replied that 
not only would the tension de¬ 
crease, they were working towards 
removing it completely. “The 
meeting was held in a cordial 
atmosphere,’* corroborated foreign 
secretary Shaharyar Khan. “The 
war clouds have finally gone 
away," * 

The two Prime Ministers decided 
that all the differences between the 
two countries would be resolved 
“peacefully and through dialogue”. 
But on the contentious Kashmir 
issue, neither side agreed to budge 
an inch from their positions. 

There was no specific proposal 
for the two Prime Ministers to meet 
in the near future again. “But there 
was no hesitation on that account. I 
think if you touch the right chord, 
the response is bound to be posi¬ 
tive,” claimed Chandra Shekhar.” 
Everybody agrees, including 
Nawaz Sharif and myself, that we 
should not have any tension be¬ 
tween us, and we will work towards 
that end.” 

Expressing satisfactioii at the 
progress at the Summit, Chandra 
Shekhar said, “I was literally 
scared when 1 came here, but soon 
1 felt very much at home, like part 
of the family.” 


Brother in the region. ''SAARC is 
necessarily Indo-centric,” explains 
Rajnikant Verma. No other country 
has borderj with all the six countries. 
Obviously. Bhutan and the Maldives 
would have no tension. with each 
other, since they arc so far away.” 

In this context, Chandra Shekhar's 
initiative to build goodwill will go a 
long way in establishing peace in the 
region. After his rousing speech at the 
opening session, he decided to dump 
his prepared concluding address and 
gave an emotional extempore speech 
instead. He slipped into Hindi in 
which he was far more comfortable. 
Except for the Pakistanis and some of 
the Nepalis, other foreign delegations 
arc unlikely to have understood the 
language, hut the Indian leader was in 
his element when he spoke the lan¬ 
guage he was most fliieni in. Besides, 
the speech—his first from an interna¬ 
tional forum—was being televised live | 
to the audience back home. “If there 
were doubts that the Summit would 
achieve little, and that there would 
only be confionlaiion among the lead¬ 
ers, these have been belied," he said, 
stealing the show. “I did not feel 1 was 
among the people of alien nations, but 
among a family. We may have pover¬ 
ty, and fewer resources than the rest 
of the world, but we have the strength 
and goodwill of our people, and we 
can overcome these problems 
together. As I went down the streets 
of Male, I could not help noticing all 
the smiling children. It is to these chil¬ 
dren, who arc our future, that we have 
a responsibility. Our hearts beat as 
one and there should be no differences 
between us, only goodwill, affection 
and harmony. We part with this confi¬ 
dence," he concluded. 

There couldn’t h:tvc been a more 
emotionally-charged speech, and the 
message that India intended to hold 
out the olive branch was loud and 
clear. It was decided that less time 
would be spent in future on time- 
consuming protocol and formalities, 
and that more effective steps would be 
taken to implement the decisions 
made. 

In many ways, it was Chandra 
Shekhar's initiative that saved the 
SAARC show, which began amidst 
apprehensions that the Summit would 
achieve very little. And though fewer 
expectations were raised than when 
Rajiv Gandhi and Benazir Bhutto met 
in Islamabad for the Fourth SAARC 
Summit in 1988, there may be more 
tangible results from this one. • 
SMnxSkUi¥9MM 
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Towards anarchy 

Elections or no elections, Assam is going the Punjab way 



BSF men patrol the streets of Guwahati: there is fear everywhere 


T he year: 1985. The venue: 

Guwahati Stadium. The 
occasion: the swearing-in 
ceremony of the Asom 
Gana Parishad (AGP) 
ministry headed by Prafulla Kumar 
Mahanta. A capacity crowd of around 
55,000 lustily cheered ar Mahan ta and 
his colleague.s, who had led a violent 
agitation for six long years, took the 
oath of office. Hope was in the aii. 

But times have clianged. And 
though five years may be a small time 
in politics, It was enough to shatter the 
dreams of the A(jP and the people of 
Assam. Ironically, where vei Prafulla 
Mahanta goes nowadays he is greeted 
with black flags. And the cheers of 
yesteryears have turned to angry 
voices. 

The situation in Assam today is 
indeed grim. Perhaps even worse than 
the agitati()n days of 1981, when the 
All Assam Students Union (AASU) 
and the All Assam (iana Sangiam 
Parishad (AA(iSP) raised the battle- 
cry against what they called ’loreign 
natiimals". Nowadays, the cry is one 
of .secession with the dreaded United 
Liberation Front of Assam (UI.FA) 
leading the way. And with the exK^r- 
tion money going up by the day, the 
state’s tea industry - w hich churns out 
about 60 per cent ol the country's 
produce and rakes in precious foreign 
exchange—has taken a severe knock¬ 
ing. The flight of capital from the state 
is also alarming. As if that is not 
enough, the Assamese society today is 
divided and sub-divided along caste, 
ethnic and tribal lines with each com¬ 
munity up in arms against the other. 
And the less said about the state’s law 
and order situation the better. Fears 
Nandeswar Talukdar, secretary of the 
state’s CPI(M) unit: “The unity of 
Assam is in danger.' 

Not just the unity, but the economy 
as well. If there is one industry that 
means a great deal to the state—in 
terms of revenue and employment—it 
is lea. But ULFA activists have vir¬ 
tually overrun the tea gardens In 
Upper Assam, intimidating senior tea 
executives, demanding money and 
even threatening them of dire con¬ 
sequences . All because they “haven’t 


done enough tor the development ol 
the stale". Many tea comfnmies j'laid 
up quietly, without even mloiniing the 
police Some however, lesisicd. But 
the IJLF'A made its mientions clear by 
gunning down Suirendra Paul, invner 
of the Assam Frontier 'l ea ( ompaiiy 


exodus ol tea executives from the state 
began In June, five senior officers of 
Jokai India Limited, a company hav¬ 
ing ten gardens in Dibrugaih, left 
Assam. Soon, the Bodo militants fol¬ 
lowed the path shown by IILFA. And 
on 19 October, Bodo extremists 
stormed the Borsola Tea Club at 
Tinkhora Tea Fstale. near Dhekiujuli 


near l iiisukia on 9 Apiil Today, no 
one IS willing to take risks and the 

ULFA posters in the outskirts of Guwahati: rule of the gun 
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in Sonitpur district, and looted valu¬ 
ables from tea executives who were 
celebrating Diwali. Before leaving, 
they sprayed bullets at Jawaharlal 
Jain, manager of the Diroi Tea F'.state, 
killing him on the spot. It was perhaps 
time for the central government to 
step in. 

It did on 8 November when the 
Government of lr.di«r, with the help of 
the Research and Anal>.sis Wing 
(RAW), the Air Force, army and 
Indian An lines, airlifted managerial 
staff and then families from the dis¬ 
tant reaches of Upper Assam and 
Giiwahati and flew' them down to 
Calcutta. The slate government was 
kept m the dark about the operation. 


These executives worked for Doom 
Dooma India lamilcd, Brooke Bond 
and Lipton (all member companies of 
the Unilever group) and were facing 
thieals to their lives. 1'he ULFA 
activists had actually demanded Rs 35 
lakhs (Rs five lakhs from each of 
Doom Dooma’s seven tea gardens in 
the state) way hack in May. The 
deadline was to expire on 8 Novem¬ 
ber. Similarly, both Brooke Bond and 
lapton were asked to surrender five 
per cent ot their net profits, which 
works out to a few crores. But none of 
the companies buckled under the 
threats. Instead, they decided to 
evacuate their senior staff from the 
state and suspend operations in the tea 


gardens. The decision has left over 
4l),(K)0 labourers without jobs. The 
Unilever group, which even com¬ 
plained to the Indian high commis¬ 
sioner in London, justified its action 
on the grounds that the danger to the 
life of its staff in the tea gardens was 
enormous and the security arrange¬ 
ments were not foolproof. 

T he Doom Dooma incident had its 
fallout in the Giiwahati Tea Auc¬ 
tion Centre (GTAC). Over the last 20 
years, the CiTAC has become the 
largest CFC auction centre in the 
world. The local people have benefit- 
ted enormously from the centre, both 
directly and indirectly. And the 


couM have a Pimjab>type situaj^” 

. Ii,. i q I . II I I III ^J .. . . ^ I . I. M ill II.I.. ■..^■,1 . , -ii ji iww. ^ < I ■■ I 1 ,IP I i ^ i t iiiiiw. ' Mi^y^^ 

IfppUis field oHHme^saysAss^chi^mmis^PrnfiH^Mahanta 


, yqp 

^ the state w&i be ' 

l*nfkiB« Kumar Mbhantat t mik 
elections can be'held and 'we have. 
(Qsde this clear. to the efbetioh 
. Commission also. We will ^teodaU 
help for the hold«ni|t.of f|ee 
. and fiur polls and am .fo 
mo^ 'public opMon to t^i end 

I have met PHtne Minister Chan* 

' dra Sfhelcbar and former. PM V.P. 
4^ilill^- in OelU ^ahd toU that 

'"'despite the Disposition frotn some 

> of the poUtkal'parthis In the state— 
.'Coagressil),' Janata Dal. and the 

> <Cong;ress(S>—elections should he 
.•'hhld. The' democratic process 
Ciihould not be st<^>ped,'OHieiwise 

could have a similar, dhiation 
~'j{kfr Kashmir and -Punjab..' ' 

What about the law and order 
'-aituallon? b it tondoclye for iMdd* 

We have receivedenmpbims of 
- ■'Violence from' certain areas like 
/'Darrang, Dibrugarh and Lafchhn* 
If: But we ate dOiag'ChMr.'level 
It to .set things right. . '.. 

; ^ . ■ .t' ^ 

:4|: Scceidljr Kalb GanAlsiiMthnt 
r'ha'.’b.opifoied' fo Wev-ldMihg ^ 
! ale cfloaa In the ataie ' 

The Congns^ is not readrTfor 
'■iebetlottk. Moin0ver;'dm 


j^rty.'TheteCo^', the.'pa|j^ .is.i 



Q: Whicb are the pMlles..h> ihe state; 
diat ai« in fimtur of ctecthutt? ^ . 
A: The left parties inclpding Uter 
CPKM), CPI and prefer^ 

iHs. It is the COngtf^l), 

I and the <fohgnbs{i^-which'am 
itpthb.Thesc'p^tdihiWa 
idb talked of imifodiig Ptw-.' 
dent’s Futle in4ie sthte. K.!' 
,liow(gter,.iib»«at ' 

e^drdpahty ftieso sanjti 
^^tbht it^ the ACP JdvM^d 
l^ded'by P.K,.9didiamaaiMdhjt.,v 
'.ipi^ibosibte for ''a'-sifaii^i;'-.^. 


Q: WThm Uf there b Preskteht’s 
Ride? ■ 

A: Things will get even amrse. the 
law .and order, situation might de- 
terforate further, there could be i-., 
more bomb blasts. Besid«»$, people 
of Assam are stron^y against such 
coercive measures. V 

Q: Your government b accused l^V- 
lMving.hiified to contain the tJLFX ; 
nienace. Am ymi taking measures . 
to tachie problem? 

As Yes, both mliticaUy and admi', - 
nistratively. We have also' re- 
<iuested.the Centric to do some* ^ 
thuig to bring back the ULFA ' 
•actn^' to maitntream, pt^hics,-, 
The'.iBembers'of (his outfit ntortha^.V 
the ^htre'tms ne^ect^ mr'Y "y 
the past 30-40 years.. They feel that ".'V', 
tha Geitoe «bt, utilised' thjS; 

. stiito's reeou.rce,i, has. pOt ifone ■ 

'deveh^toMmt wc^h-' and'-l^ 

that, tovage? cnitiyaitfc# 
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Assam government nets in around Rs 
14 crores in sales tax directly from the 
GTAT without even spending a rupee 
or employing a single hand. Bui the 
sudden withdrawal of Brooke Bond. 
Lipton and J.V. Gokul—these ^hree 
companies buy about 50 per cent of 
the totril offerings--has adversely 
affected the auction. 

For example, as many as 50,0(K) 
packages of tea worth over Rs 14 
cfores remained unsold at the auction 
held on 13 and 14 November. The 
small tea companies can in no way fill 
the void er<*aled by the three giants. 
Though the price of tea has not really 
dipped — It has dropped by Rs one to 
Rs two per kg - the sales have. And, 


jotned the. rebel outfit, 

Q: it has been further alleged that 
the ULFA might have a say in the 
selection of AGP candidates for the 
forth^mlng Assembly polls. 

A: The ULFA activists do not 
believe in either the Indian Con¬ 
stitution or democracy. Si>, if they 
give up violeiKc and join main¬ 
stream politics and start participat¬ 
ing in the democratic process, it 
will be a good thing for all of us. 

Q: What is the state of the tea 
industry? 

A: Our problem is that these tea 
people did not inform us—the 
police or the district administra¬ 
tion—about the ULFA threats be¬ 
fore. It is when the UI.FA has 
increased the extortion money that 
they are coming to us for help and 
pfolectionr, which we are giving. 
Blit it is a tew and order problem 
and; they should have informed us 
earlier. 

Q{ IVhal about the evgetiation of 
some top lea executives of Ihe Ua- 
ilevei; group from the Doom Dooma 
tea gardens? Consequently two of 
the tmdbr companiesv Brooke Bond 
and hlive stoppe|t/opera- 

llonaia the stete n^ich lM(veJie|t at 
iabdurers 

A:; ;kiiowteagg of "t^e 

t tbinit git!mrat 
'' was^:involve^' tn jict. ^ 

■'hoyp 

uii 


officials of the GTAC have informed 
the state government about the crisis. 
Explains Naresh Rajkhawa, a veteran 
journalist who looks after the publicity 
of the Assam Branch Indian Tea 
Association (ABITA): “Assam’s eco¬ 
nomy is based on tea. But if so many 
packages of tea remain unsold, it 


could set off a chain of adverse reac¬ 
tions. The unsold packages will have 
to be taken back to the warehouses 
which will, in turn, raise the ware¬ 
house charges. Then, the labourers 
won’t get their wages on time—this 
could be the beginning of one of the 
biggest threats.” 





Q: teli trueiliai^lmyc fbll^td 
provide adequbte security to Che 
state’s busine$smeii? 

A: We provide security to those 
who are a.sking for it. But the 
trouble is that we can't provide 
security to those who do not want 
tt. 

Q; How is the morale of the state 
police? 

A; The death of Negi (SP of Dibru- 
garh) was a setback for the Assam 
Police,.. Negi was a courageous 
officer. The state police should 
nevertheless work fearlessly. After 
all, ft is their duty to protect the life 
and property of civilians. So, if 
they become conscious of their own 
safety, then how can they work? 

Q: How dp you asscsx your per- 
foraumce In Ulje last. five years? 

. A: ;\Ve have mainly concentrated 
On development Sye jmw, 
deceiilral^ed plaonit^ the' 
;subd^sfdnal.ievcL ^ 

[ inNhltery school 
.afeai pave been-another 

late ihd opejned,: 

}i6ldt^.eed^ 0al^\thero..ip,- 


Rows of empty seats at the Guwahatl 
Tea Auction Centre: hard times 

T he tea personnel are not the only 
ones to feel panicky. The common 
man too feels threatened. And with 
reason. The UI.FA. had killed five 
people in 1987, In 1988, the death toll 
rose to 24 and the following yciir the 
figure stood at 28. And till August this 
year the ULFA had gunned down 36 
people. Explains a rather defensive 
director general of police (DGP) B.D. 
Kharkw'cil; “We haven’t given up. We 
are trying our best to contain the 
situation.” But the influence of the 
ULFA has spread far and wide across 
the state. “Nowadays it is respectable 
to be a member of this outfit,” ex¬ 
plains the state Janata Dal chief, 
Golap Borbora. And at some places 
like Lakhimpur and Dhemaji it is the 
writ of the ULFA that matters. The 
organisation may be doing a>mmend- 
able developmental work in the vil¬ 
lages like building roads and running i 
schools, but it is their terror tactics I 
which is isolating them from the mas¬ 
ses. “In Upper Assam businessman 
used to keep their shops open till 
midnight. But now you will find shops 
closing down after sunset. It is all 
because of these extortion threats,” 
says Borbora. Even the state capital, 
Guwahatl, is not free from the ULFA 
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threat. Border Security Force (BSF) 
jawans have been deployed in the 
city’s main shopping area. Fancy 
Bazar. The shop-owners of this area 
are mostly Marwaris and have been 
asked to contribute to the ULFA 
fund. Says Rajkhawa' “One day three 
ULFA terrorists came up to my house 
and ^sked for my rifle. But I didn’t 
give it to them. They can't demand 
anything like that, loday they arc 
asking for m\ rifle Tomorrow they 
will want the I'V and then probably 
my daughtci ..what will I do then?” 
But not many people had the guts to 
offer resistance. They just gave them 
what they wanted: money, rifles or 


tween the two outfits. Moveover, the 
Bodo tribals along with the Karbis and 
Missings are also arming themselves 
for any confrontation. What is more, 
Bengali Muslims, who constitute 4() 
per cent of the population of the state, 
are also collecting arms, to avoid a 
repeat of the 1983 massacre. So where 
docs this all lead to: battle, elections 
or President’s Rule? 

The AGP, which did precious little 
during its five-year rule did achieve 
something tangible for the state during 
V.P. Singh’s brief tenure as Prime 
Minister. A friendly National Front 
government conceded to certain long¬ 
standing demands like an increase in 



President. Janata Dal, 
state unit 

The law and order 
situation in the 
state is bad 
enough and 
unless the AGP 
does something to 
tackle the 
problem, elections 
will be held at 
gunpoint 


Veteran journalist 

Today the ULFA 
activists want my 
rifle. Tomorrow 
they will demand 
my TV and then 
probably my 
daughter...what is 
the government 
doing? 


President, 

Congress(l), state unit 

In between 1986 
and 1990,51 
Congress workers 
were killed in the 
state. But no 
enquiry had been 
ordered because 
the AGP and the 
ULFA were behind 
the killings 


even their Maiuli Gypsies—the 
favourite vehicle cd the ULFA. 

H owever. I'Ll*A is not Assam’s 
only problem Fhe clout of the 
ULF'A in Upper Assam, particularly 
in the northern bank of the Biahma- 
putra, is being challenged by the irib- 
als and the Ahoms who have set up 
the URMCA (United Re.servation 
Movement Council of Assam). This 
outfit is sk)wlY gearing up to take on 
the might of/he Ul.FA. “The ULFA 
is a secret police force of t*;e AGP 
government.” points out Ranauj 
Pegu, president of the URMCA. 
Clashes have already taken place bc- 



URMCA posters: cliallonsing the ULFA 


oil royalty for the state, besides prom** 
ising to set up another oil refinery^ two 
central universities and an Indian In¬ 
stitute of Technology (IIT) in Assam. 
The previous government even sanc¬ 
tioned a gas cracker unit. Besides, the 
Centre also agreed to include Assam 
among the Special Category States 
which are entitled to central funding 
in the ratio of 90 per cent by way of 
grants and ten per cent as loan. The 
Centre also invested substantially in 
the state’s oil industry. But these were 
small gains and there w'as no denying 
the fact that the AGP’s support base 
had withered considerably. The tribals 
have become vehemently anti-AGP. 
The various ethnic groups like the 
Karbis and Missings too do not view 
the AGP favourably. 

The severe criticism of the revised 
voters’ list by the AASU is certainly a 
big blow for the state government. 
AASU members have been constantly 
demanding that the people who set¬ 
tled in Assam between 1966 and 1971 
should be detected and their voting 
rights scrapped for ten years (1985- 
1^5). But AASU office-bearers are 
extremely unhappy with the revised 
voters’ list prepared in February, 
1990, and they believe that false docu¬ 
ments of citizenships were accepted by 
the administration. Meanwhile, the 
Janata Dal and the Congress(S) led by 
former chief minister Sarat Chandra 
Sinha—who has a sizeable following in 
the state—are going all out to take on 
the AGP. Besides, the fall of the 
National Front government at the 
Centre has made the state Janata Dal 
more militant. Golap Borbora is 
almost unequivocal about his parly's 
stand: “The National Front (AGP is a 
constituent member of the Front) can¬ 
not compel us to do anything. The law 
and order situation in the state is bad. 
And unless the AGP does something 
to improve this condition, elections 
will be held at gunpoint...There will 
be mass rigging.” Moreover, with Ra¬ 
jiv Gandhi once again becoming a key 
figure in central politics, the state 
Congress(I) is also making a serious 
bid for power. “In between 1986 and 
1990, 51 Congress workers were killed 
in the state. But no inquiry had been 
ordered because the AGP and the 
ULFA were behind the killings,” 
points out the APCC(I) chief, Hites- 
war Saikia. 

For the average Assamese it has 
been a long, long sto^ of deprivation, 
despair and neglect. And even today 
he doesn’t know how to get out of the 
trap. • 
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Let’s save 

PETROL 

solemnly pledge to keep 
our cars off the road 
once a week.” 

Thus the message, 
signed by 13 prominent 
personalities: Lata Man* 
geshkar, Sachin Tendul¬ 
kar, Hema Malini, Sunil 
Gavaskar, M. Balamur- 
alikrishna, R.K. Lax- 
man, Mohammad 
Azharuddin and M.F. 
Hussain. 

Part of the current 
drive to save fuel, the 
statement went on to ca¬ 
jole people to give their 
cars a day’s holiday ev¬ 
ery week, and resolve to 
fill in eight litres instead 
of the usual ten<. 

All those of you who 
are willing to give it a 
try, are entitled to a free 
car sticker which says: 
“This car saves petrol”. 

All you have to do is 
write in to Ogiivy & 
Mather at Mahalaxmi 
Chambers, Bangalore. 


A WEEK TOO 
LATE 

■■lllllll The last 
HHHH time she 
held an exhibition, the 
media ignored the paint¬ 
ings and concentrated on 
the guest list. But that 
was when husband Sat- 
ish was the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s right-hand man. 

Last month, Sterre 
Sharma, the attractive, 
unaffected, Dutch wife 
of the man whos^ swim¬ 
ming pool once enthral¬ 
led ah entire nation, 
held another exhibition 
at Bombay’s Taj Art 



tokeqiourcais (m^dieioBd 
onceaweek 
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Sachbi TMduNcar 




DMp Kumar 


Gallery. 

She had hoped that 
V.P. Singh would still be 
Prime Minister so that 









her work would not be 
seen as hawtg benefit- 
ted fipm slim’s influ¬ 
ence. Unfortunately, the 




HwnaMallnl 


government fell a week 
before the show opened 
and the good captain 
was once again the new 
heart-throb of the fat 
cat. 

Despite the guest list, 
the exhibition was an 
artistic success, garner¬ 
ing good reviews from 
the normally cynical 
Bombay press and this 
time Stene took no 
chances: she made it 
clear that the proceeds 
would go to charity, lest 
the papers repeat that 
old taunt about profiting 
from Satish’s success. 
And the quality of the 
paintings spoke for it¬ 
self. 
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Back TO THE 
GRIND 

Now that 

mid'term 
polls seem inevitable, 
never mind the timing, 
N.T. Rama Rao has be¬ 
gun working on his 
mythological magnum 
opus, Vishwamitra, yet 
again. 

Last year, the Nation¬ 
al Front chairman had 
been gearing up towards 
a December release, in 
the hope that general 
elections would be held 
around that time, and he 
could build his campaign 
around the film. But Ra¬ 
jiv Gandhi took care of 
that one, announcing 
polls in November. NTR 


YOU, KULDIP 

■■■H He’s got his 
HHi fair share of 
flak. But Kuidip Nayar 
will leave England in a 
blaze of glory, if the 
move to table an all¬ 
party motion in the 
House of Commons, 
lauding his performance 
as the Indian High Com¬ 
missioner to London, 
works out. 

The motion, express¬ 
ing the appreciation of 
the British people for 
Nayar’s efforts to im¬ 
prove Indo-British rela¬ 
tions and his work for 
the Indian community in 
Britain, would be the 
first such ever moved in 
the Commons. 

Said MP Keith Vaz, 
“Many members from 
all parties have already 
expressed support for 
the motion,” adding that 





(ImeO. N.T. Rmn Rmk on the seto 


promptly put the movie 
on the back-burner. 


where it remained until 


recently. 

But now that elections 
aren’t too far away, or so 
the former Andhra 
Pradesh CM believes, 
he’s resumed work on 


Vishwamitra. And once 


the film is complete, 
with NTR playing the 
sage to Meenakshi 
Seshadri’s Menaka, it 
will form the corner¬ 
stone of the Telugu De- 
sam Party’s (TDP) cam¬ 
paign. 











Platinum is 

BEST 

His songs 

- play at every 
street comer in north In¬ 
dia: he stars in Pop Time 
as the representative of 
Punjabi music: his 
albums, more often than 
not, break all sales re¬ 
cord as far as the re¬ 
gional music market 
goes. 

That should be 
enough to satisfy most 
people. 

But Gurdas Maan is 
not one to rest on past 
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KumpNayTi Keith Va«( b «loiw) s pe aH iea d » Hie mew 
foremetleiiel t hanto 

Nayar’s resignatioi^was 
a “very, very, sad deci¬ 
sion,” and a “terrible 
event” for the Indian 
community in Britain. 

But unfortunately for 
the former envoy, Prime 
Minister Chandra 
Shekhar has his own 
views on the matter. 


laurels, even if they in¬ 
clude two platinum discs 
(torAkhiyan Udeek- 
diyan and Mohabbat 
Zindabad). And he’s 
proved that yet again 
with his new album, Dtl , 
Da Badshaah, released ' 
by sarod maestro Amjad 
Ali Khan at a function in 
New Delhi. 

Maan has another 
treat in store for his fans, 
his forthcoming film 
currently under produc¬ 
tion and directed by 
that failed actress of 
Hindi cinema, Preeti 
Sapru. 

And guess who his 
co-star is going to be? 

None other than Mai- 
kit Singh of Tutak tutak 
tudyan fame. • 
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N JUST A FEW MINUTES, YOU COULD CREATE 
A MARBLE FLOOR ON THIS PAGE. 




iMniron o World Industries permit 1 NARCO Ud, the use of the brand'luunc Armstrong jMder jkfiwe. 











































N JUST A FEW HOURS, WE CAN CREATE ONE 

IN YOUR HOME. 


i I Mi,.) n|. Hou!. Ycs, laying down a marble floor ai home 

IS as simple as sticking on the tiles in this ad! Thanks to Cararir 
All you have to do is gel Carara 
laid over your existing %ox. In a shade 
that matches your walls and furnishin 
It'll take just a few hours. No mess 
no inconvenience. 

Carara is made of 

blended marble, a unique floor covering 
material. 

80‘’/(. of each Carara tile is made up o 
fine granulated marble, held together with 
imported binders. 

You get t 

exquisite designs and a range of original 
shades to choose from. And the smooth 
toughness of marble: C arara is scratch-resistj 
Sm ; j.j •*:. r.■' Carara is made with 
technical expertise of Armstrong, the Americ 
floorings giant. So it lasts for years and years. 

What's more, giving a room a Carara floor costs you less than giving it a new coal of paint’ 
Hurry, call any of our oltices today. And stick on a brand new marble floor. 






(Ajrmstrong 

BLENDED~MARBI-E TILES 
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have no desire to 
run the country” 


Industrialist Rahul Bajaj on his aspirations, the government, his 

companies and the future 


He does not pull his punches. He 
thinks straight. He is brutally frank for 
a businessman. And he admits his fai¬ 
lures. Rahul Bajaj is also India 's scoo¬ 
ter—and fast-emerging motorcycle — 
king, presiding over an empire, that 
brings in Rs 1,600 crores a year in 
sales. 

Bajaj met Sum day s Godfrey Pereira 
over two interview .sessions—once in 
Pune, while the Raja sti!' reigned, and 
later in Bombay after Chandra 
Shekhar took over. To .speak his mind 
about a wide range of subjects. Ex¬ 
cerpts from the interview: 


Sunday: What is it that you have got 
that puts you where you are? 

Rahul Baj^j: Well...it is just hard and 
sincere work, with a lot of planning. In 
1968, the annual turnover of Bajaj 
Auto was around Rs 72 million. To¬ 
day, for 1989-90, the annual turnover 
is Rs 10,640 million. Well, its simple, 
really. 1 lead from the front. If I do not 
put my back and mind to a certain 
problem, 1 certainly cannot expect 
anyone to join me. And, I think all the 
time. In my mind production never 
stops. 

Q: Did you get socked on the field 
because the tough guys In class consi¬ 


dered you a sissy? 

A; (Laughs) See, I went to Cathedral 
High School in Bombay. I was always 
a first class first student, always. And 
no one dared to *sock* me as you put it 
because I was the school's boxing cap¬ 
tain. I was pretty good in the gloves 
department. I had a natural talent for ; 
keeping away the knocks, watching | 
for the other guy’s guard to move and 
then, WHAM. I was prefect of 'Sav¬ 
age* house, and also was the table 
tennis champion. And if anybody cal¬ 
led me a 'sissy* they certainly did it 
where I could not hear them (smiles). 

Q: Did your tele Dather, Kunudnayun 
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Inspire you? He was a tough, no 
nonsense man. 

A: Oh, he was tough all right What 
impressed me—and still does was 
my father’s integrity. See, he might 
have not been the most popular man, 
because was straightforward. He 
simply liked to call a spade a spade. 
Sure, he also had a lot of friends who 
knew what he was all about, and they 
respected him for that. 


Q: Did you want to get into the family 
business? 

A: I don’t think that I wanted to do 
anything but join the family business. 
At dinner it was always business talk, 
so I guess...well, it’s like osmosis, it 
just seeped in. Looking back, I guess 1 
began getting interested and involved 
in the family business when I was 14. 
And today, here I am. 


Q: After you finished law college 
what made you want to go to Harvard 
University? 

A: Simple. Because it is the best busi¬ 
ness school in the world. 

Q: Did you have to compromise on 
much that you learnt at Harvard? 

A: It is not a question of compromise. 
Where marketing is concerned, its im¬ 
portance is only just being felt. But 
here in India, a clearance form can 
take six months to be passed. There is 
nothing much you can do about that, 
but work hard at it and save your own 
time. 


Q: You have had problems with the tax I 
man. Have the government’s attitude 
and policies hampered the growth of 
R^l^j Auto? 

A: No, not really. I must say that I 
have had no problem with the govern¬ 
ment. They have been fair to me, and 
.veil, I have just been putting my head 
down and working. 

Q: You are perceived as Mr Clean, so 
why the tax raids? 

A: You are asking the wrong man. In 
1985, V.P. Singh raided me when he 
was the finance minister. They got 
some information, which they made a 
complete mess of. They came to Baja] 
Auto and took the register. But even¬ 
tually, they could not do anything. 

Q: How would you like the government 
to behave towards business houses? 

A: We want the government off our 
backs. All this talk of de-regulations is 
just hot air. The fact is that we arc 
regulated. Sec, in business, nobody is 
a saint, but when you have to run to 


the government for every little thing, 
then there is bound to be frustration, 
and this later manifests itself in va¬ 
rious ways. 

Q: How do you view the present 
govemment? 

A: Which government? 

Q: The government of Chandra 
Shekhar supported by the Congress(I)« 
A: (Laughs) We were talking just a 
couple of days before and it was a 
different govemment. Today it is 
Chandra Shekhar. Tomorrow, who 
knows? Journalists keep on changing 
the govemment. 

Q: What kind of a govemment are you 
looking for? 

A: I want a govemment that will 
provide stability to this govemment 
(and) country, A government that will 
be able to take care of the law and 
order problem. Which can maintain a 
check on the prices, and at least, keep 
inflation from soaring, which today is 
easier said than done—partly due to 
the Gulf crisis. And a government 
which, over a period of time solves 
problems like the Mandal Conrimis- 
sion, Ayodhya, Punjab, Kashmir. A 
govemment which encourages growth 
of industry, entrepreneurship, de¬ 
regulation. That is the kind of govern¬ 
ment that 1 would support. 

I want the poor to rise. Once they 
have money they have purchasing 
power, their lives are better, because 
they work for their living. And they 



will also be able to afford things like 
my scooters and motor cycles. If there 
is no purchasing power in the country 
how will I grow? 

Q: Many of your contemporaries are 
very close to Delhi and the powers 
that be^to diversify^ to obtain 
licences... 

A; I cannot talk for others. They do it 
for their reasons. Obviously, no one 
does something to harm themselves. I 
have never had the desire or the 
inclination to take that road. My 
relationship to people in New Delhi is 
as good as anybody elsc’s. When you 
want undue favours, you have to pay 
for it with undue favours. I do not 
want to build my business on unducJ 
favours, so 1 simply don’t ask for these 
favours. And I have no desire to run 
the country. If 1 had that desire then I 
would run for Parliament and run for 
Prime Minister. But I definitely do not 
want to run this country as an indus¬ 
trialist. 

As an industrialist I believe that 1 
have the right to influence people, be 
they ministers or Parliament mem¬ 
bers. I think that it is justified if I think 
on industrial and economic policy 
matters—-if the government is doing 
the right thing or, if the policies arc 
going to harm business. But the prob¬ 
lem is that industry is not always 
united. If industry were, we could 
influence in a big Way the opinions 
that matter. But I am not personally 
(doing that). And 1 am not passing 
value judgement on others, but it is 
not fair (that) everybody is in a 
different position. 

Q: Where management is concerned, 
how do you handle your executives? 

A: I have always led by example. And 
let us look at it this way. Why did I 
decide to set up shop in Pune in the 
’60s? Why not Bombay? Why not New 
Delhi, where the powers that be sit? 
When I came to Akurdi in Pune, peo¬ 
ple said that I was crazy. It was de¬ 
serted, and there were snakes around, 
plenty of them, but I had to be where 
my work was. 

Q: Still, people wonder. With all your 
money why slay In a factory Comdex? 
A: Look, I live like a top executive 
and not like a top industrialist. That is 
the Bajaj way. That is the way I was 
brought up. I told myself that 1 was 
not going to be an absentee landlord. I 
am not like many of my contempor¬ 
aries. We do not l^lieve in an ostenta¬ 
tious display of wealth. I do not think 
that is in good taste. Just look at how 
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some of the industrialists live. 

Q: Well, could you name a few? 

A: Oh no! They are known to me and 
it will cause unnecessary trouble. 

Q: Today, it Is widely known that 
many top industrialists, many of them 
well known to you, have profited by 
leaning towards politicians* 

A: What you are asking is have 1 ever 
gone to politicians for help regarding 
Bajaj Auto. The answer is NO. I do 
not need any complications and I do 
not want to run the country. I want to 
do my work, in which 1 am totally 
involved. 

Earlier I had said that I do not lead 
a life that many of my contemporaries 
lead. I have never felt the need for a 
diversion, or hobby, or whatever. 
Sure, I know that 1 need exercise, I 
know that I am not getting any youn¬ 
ger, but then there is so much of work 
to do. Even if I go to a party, and the 
conversation does not interest me, 1 
switch off, and automatically think of 
work plans. For me it is an ongoing 
process. 1 have to make Bajaj Auto an 
international success. 

Q: Where growth is concerned you 
have not gone through the acquisition. 
route. The Ambanis have tried it, 
R.P. Goenka, V^ay Mallya and Manu 
Chhabria have done it. 

A: 1 would prefer to stick to my knit¬ 
ting. I have a dream for Bajaj Auto, to 
make it number one in the world, and 
that is what I am concentrating on. 
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Yes, there have been pressures to di¬ 
versify, but I have stuck to my guns. 
The Bajaj group is a family that has 
over 25 businesses, but Bajaj Auto is 
where my energy goes, and it excites 
me tremendously. For me it is the 
flagship, and I am going to steer it to 
international success. We have a re¬ 
cord of a vehicle produced every 35 
seconds, and 1 must say that 1 am 
proud of that. My dream is to produce 
one million vehicles a year by 1990-91 
and a turnover that will cross the Rs 10 



billion mark. It is possible and 1 am 
going to do it. 

Q: What were the business strategies 
and policies that went Into maldng 
Bqiql Auto what it Is today? And have 
those policies changed with time? 

A: 1 can give a two hour answer to this 
question. Well, let’s see, how would I 
put it? Quite frankly, what goes into 
the making of any successful com¬ 
pany? Team work, hard work, lead¬ 
ership. No one man can bring a 
company up, it has to be team work. 
And this team work, how does it come 
about? Good management. How does 
good management come about? There 
has to be a leader. 

Q: Well, but what were the strategies 
used by you at Bijid Auto? 

A: Now strategies were some of the 
things where we have been different at 
Bajaj Auto from some other large 
groups. There are various routes by 
which you can reach New Delhi. 1 am 
not saying that the route that we 
followed is the only route. But till 
now, the route that Bajaj Auto has 
taken seems to have paid dividends. 
For example, we have had no diversi¬ 
fication. With our resources, our cash 
flow, our profitability—for the last 20 
years, for the last ten years, for the 
last five years, for the last two years— 

I can easily set up a Rs 2,000 crore 
petrochemical or fertilizer complex 
which half a dozen of the large groups 
are doing. They are doing a good job. 
And before you ask, yes maybe I am 
wrong in not doing it. 

But at Bajaj Auto 1 said we will 
stick to our knitting, and if at all, we 
will expand in the motorised two and 
three wheeler field. If we can diver¬ 
sify, keeping in mind Government of 
India’s regulations, and the market of 
this country, we will go into related 
fields. For example, like some years 
ago we were looking at the possibility 
of making cars. For various reasons it 
did not materialise. We were thinking 
of acquisitioning, sorry not acquisi- 
tioning, because I do not believe in 
hostile takeovers, but for buying 
Ashok Leyland, because it was along 
similar lines we made a bid (in 1987). 
We did not get it, so fair enough. 

Q: What went wrong? 

A: The government did not permit it 
at that time. 

Q: Getting back to your work... 

A: Stick to your knitting. Which 
means: do not diversify into unrelated 
fields. 1 would rather be the best 
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than the biggest. So our aim was to be 
the biggest in India, which two years 
ago, fortunately we achieved. And 
(we are) till today. We do not know 
what will happen tomorrow, we hope 
we will retain our leadership position. 
Now, the dream is that in a few years 
we will become an international play- 
er, and we want to now diversify, not 
in terms of products in other fields, 
but with the same products we want to 
diversify geographically, selling to 
other countries. But that will take 
time because there are lots of prob¬ 
lems, vis a vis cost, quality, tech¬ 
nology. 

Q: Let’s get back to takeovers* Would 
you still rule it out, If it was not In 
your words, ^a bostUe takeover’? 

A; Well, if the owner for some reason 
wants to get out, if 1 consider it a 
worthwhile company to add to our 
group, and an amicable deal can be 
arrived at, I would not rule that out. 
But we have built our own plants, we 
have employed our people and that is 
the way we intend to grow. 

Q: What do you think has made you 
Into a manager that people talk about? 
And what are your weaknesses? 

A: Ever>'body has weaknesses. People 
always underestimate their weaknes¬ 
ses. 1 think from the feedback that 1 
have got, my weaknesses are that 1 do 
not delegate, I am too aggressive, I try 
to get people involved but maybe 
because of my aggressiveness I shut 
people off. 1 don't think that these are 
serious weaknesses, but this is what 1 
have heard. So I am mentioning them. 
My over-confidence, I am told, is the 
third. 1 am sure that there are many 
others but you must talk to people 
who don’t like me. 

Q: What is the best way of conducting 
business in India? 

A: See, because of the regulated 
economy, yes the environment is 
different. And these are obstacles for 
doing certain things that you want to 
do for being internationally competi¬ 
tive. But otherwise, where work is 
concerned, the aspect that must be 
stressed is, not making a lot of noise, 
certainly not being flamboyant. As I 
have always said, leadershito is not 
charisma, leadership is not puoiic rela¬ 
tions. Leadership is performance, 
leadership is credit-worthiness, lead¬ 
ership is the bottom line. With lead¬ 
ership, the other factors fall into 
place. What use will it serve if I have 
great marketing strategies and my 
product does not measure up to the 


promises made? If you create a good 
product that is cost-worthy, backed by 
solid marketing and technology, 1 
don’t see how it will fail. But I can say 
with pride, without sounding like a 
saint, that we have tried to follow 
business ethics. 

Q: You sound a little self-righteous.** 

A: See, I am not here to make a 
confession on the one hand, and 1 am 
not here to show off on the other. And 
you are not trying to be clever and 



neither am I. For example, if some¬ 
body said arc you a trustee for your 
wealth, in the sense (Mahatma) Gan¬ 
dhi said one should be, my answer is 
no. Do I live as a poor man lives, as 
my grandfather lived or Gandhi lived? 

My answer is no. But do I live as 
some other rich people live? Again, 
my answer is no. 

Q: What path should India follow 
where business management Is con¬ 
cerned? The American, Japanese or 
German? 

A: Here, we only talk of our rights, we 
do not talk aboiit our obligations and 
duties, and I am not trying to be a 
saint again, I am not a saint myself. 

But like John Kennedy said, ‘Ask not 
what your country can do for you, but . 
what you can do for your country’. 

And that is precisely the kind of thing , 
which we don't have. While hard work 
is common, technology and R and D is > 
common to all these countries, but... ■ 
we have maximum to gain from the 
Japanese. 

Q: What about BaJ^{ Auto? Have you • ^ 
tried to incorporate the Japanese Vi, 
system? 

A: What we are trying, and what wc - 
have not succeeded in, is the Japanese \ 
system of concensus working... I do 
not believe that a committee can take ^ 
a major decision. Sure, committees 
have a role to play, but not this. You 
have to delegate with accountability, 
you have to motivate yOur people, you 
have to make your senior executives 
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feel that they are entrepreneurs, you 
have to get them to work together. It 
is easier said than done. I must confess 
that they are not working together at 
Bajaj Auto to the extent that they 
should be, and that is my failure. 

Q: Do you view this as one of your 
weaknesses, this inability to get your 
.senior executives to work together? 

A: ll is not a weakness...! have some 
others, I don't know. We are bad 
people, otherwise they would not be 
there. But the Indians do not work 
together like the Japanese do. It is the 
Indian culture, the Indian individual¬ 
ity. it is the Indian tradition. It is not 
my failure, it is a national situation. It 
will take time and you are not God to 
do this overnight. 

Q: 1 heard that you have not been 
keeping too well recently? 

A: You heard? Not true. You want to 
go a round, or a couple of them? I was 
the school boxing champion, remem¬ 
ber? Well, 1 had a heart problem in 
1984, nothing after that, nothing be¬ 
fore that. So what you heard is not 
true. The rest is up to Him (points 
upwards). 

Q: How do you view the competition 
that you have been facing from Kinetic 
Honda scooters? 

A: Not only Kinetic Honda, but also 
LML (Lohia Machines Ltd). The mar¬ 
ket is very very competitive and the 
best guy is going to win. If 1 have the 
larger market .share it is left to see if 
we c^_n retain it. Wc will be fighting 
our competitors with quality, technol¬ 
ogy, marketing, better designs from 
our R and D experts. We will give it 
everything that is there to give, and we 
will not do anything underhand, and I 
guess so will they. But we will give no 
quarter and wc expect no quarter. 
Each will, and should, want a larger 
and larger share. Now for 5icooters, I 
have a 70 per cent market share, and I 
want a larger market share. Why not? 
Bajaj Kawasaki (motor cycles) which 
was the lowest has now reached 25 per 
cent wiiere market share is concerned. 

Q: Do you feel that the monopoly that 
you once had is now coming to an end? 
A: Very beautiful question. But there 
was never a monopoly because there 
was never a single manufacturer. 
Others could not compete strongly, 
well, it is their problem. We 
just happen to be a little better and till 
yesterday our market share has not 
fallen. 



^Sure they (his children) 
are interested in the family 
business, but firstf they 
will have to learn the ropes 
at the workshop level 


Q: Considering the gas crunch, what 
are your plans for the future? 

A: First let me make this clear. Our R 
and D people must be given credit for 
creating India’s very first totally in¬ 
digenous motorcycle. It was tne Bajaj 
M50, which was later powered (up) 
and is now known as the Bajaj M80. 
Presently R and D is also working on 
various fuel-efficient two and three 
wheelers, and of course, we have the 
Kawasaki Bajaj KB 100. Our R and D 
people are busy working on various 
plans and designs. We have over 
15,(XK) employees who will translate 
these plans into reality. 

Q: Do you feel that you should step up 
the pace if you want to beat Honda in 
the auto game internationally? 

A: Well, Honda spends more on R 
and D in one year than is possible for 
us right now. Their expense on R and 
D is more than double our annual 
turnover. Still, we lead the world mar¬ 
ket in three wheelers, and that is not 
bad. 


Q: Is that the reason you began adver¬ 
tising in Time magazine* What was the 
feedback like? 

A: Well, I was not looking for sales 
feedback. That was corporate adver¬ 
tising. Then at that time wc were ex¬ 
porting to Indonesia and Japan, but 
the Time magazine Bajaj Auto ads 
were not meant to make the sales 
graph jump. 

Q: How do you view Indian consumer- 
i.sm? Do you consider current trends 
good or bad? 

A: Where I am concerned, where 
industry goes, bad quality and irres¬ 
ponsible manufacturing should be 
curbed. 

Q: Why did you take on the chair¬ 
manship of Indian Airlines, between 
1986-89? 

A: Simply because they asked me. 

Q: Well, Tm sure that was not the only 
consideration. 

A: See. there were so many top indus¬ 
trialists around. Why did they ask me? 
They believed in my managerial skills, 
and in my ability. I am sure that many 
were considered, but the fac* remains 
that they still chose me. 1 am not 
trying to sound pompous, I am simply 
stating what happened. 

Q: What’s it like living within the fac¬ 
tory complex? 

A: It is like living in a glass house. 
When you stay in a factory complex, 
you cannot have orgies. And you are 
there, right on the spot to tackle any¬ 
thing at any part of the day or night. 
For me there are no disadvantages. 
Sure, I have my privacy and I am right 
at the centre of everything. 

Q: You have two sons and a daughter. 
Are they actively involved with B^jaJ 
Auto? 

A: Well, right now Rajiv, my eldest 
son, is coming up through the ranks. 
Sanjiv, my second son, is studying and 
so is my daughter Sunaina. Sure they 
are interested in the family business, 
but first, they will have to learn the 
ropes at workshop level and then 
move on. 

Q: How do you see the future of 
Auto? And what about yourself? 

A: Forget myself. Well, for Bajaj 
Auto I see a very rosy picture, I see a 
tough fight ahead but then that is what 
good managers, good leaders are 
there for. If the country is doing well, 
then Bajaj Auto will do well. Then 
obviously, Rahul Bajaj will not be 
doing too badly. # 
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KCONOMY ! 

Walking the plank | 

As India moves along the path to economic hara-kiri, the new 

team has its hands full trying to cope | 


W hen V. F. Singh 
reigned, money mat¬ 
ters were at such a low 
ebb that it scared the 
living daylights out of 
i India. The Raja is gone, but ho has 
j loft behind such a policy moss that 
: things are going to get scarier, 
i The now team is in, and loai rung the 
! ropes. Piiine Minister C liandra 
I Shekhar and his money men have 
j their work cut out fOr them (t is 
j unlikely that any maior policy decision 
I will be taken in the next two weeks 
Ministers are still being bneted by 
their secretaries, lobbyists aie ciowi!- 
ing the capital- both to kowtow to the 
new ministers and to .in then views, 
grievances and needs And the econo¬ 
mic nightmare- initiated by Rajiv 
Ciandhi, perpetnatetl bv V F Singh 
and exacerbated by Saddam Hussain 
has yet to be absorbed by the new 


team. 

Most of the ministeis are past mas¬ 
ters at politics, but have little or no 
knowledge of economics and financi', 
1\> top this, there is the evei-picsent 
staie that the PM will do a liaiehcl job 
on liberalisation and consuinciism, 
despite his claims to tlie contraiy And 
that the Gulf crisis is going to be 
India’s undoing. 

For C'handra Shekhar and his team. 



It could be the worst of times, and yes, 
even the best of times—prcwided they 
can reverse just about anything that is 
wrong with economic polic>-making. 

Wliidi is veiy unlikely. What fol¬ 
lows IS a round-up of how new equa¬ 
tions and policies arc taking shape. 


MINISTRY OF FINANCE 


You have cot to hand it fo finance 
minister Yashwani Sinha, the man 
works hard. He spends close to seven 
hours a day just getting briefed I'hen, 
paper and political work. 

Sinha will have to work haidei. I he 
deficit could touch Rs 1-4,0(MJ crores, 
almost double of what the Raja’s 
regime had estimated for 1090-91 
Foreign exchange reserves aie at Ks 
->,200 erorcs, enough lor just one 
ftumih's imports. Even govvinrneni 
olficials admit that inflation is close to 
ten pei cent, and if the Ciull crisis 
persists. It could go higher 

“We have to cut unnecessary ex¬ 
penditure,” says deputy finance minis¬ 
ter Digvijay Singh. “For e.xample, 1 
wa*' looking thiough files and 1 .saw 
that Rs 1 crore was allocated for each 
foundation stone-laying ceremony, (for 
public sector enterprises). This is u.se- 
Icss It has to stop.” He adds: “Chan¬ 
dra Shekharj] has reduced the PM’s 
convoy from nine cars to three. Minis¬ 
ters had twv.< (»fficial ears, now they 
have one. We have slurw by exam¬ 
ple. India's finances are in a big 
mess.” 

“We’re hoping that by end- 
December, the Gulf situation will 
even out,” says a senior finance minis¬ 
try official, “and oil prices stabilise at 
US $24 a barrel.” Otherwi.se, he adds, 
“Unscrambling the situation will be 
very difficult ” 

The good thing is that ministry 
bureaucrats feel that Yashwant Sinha 
is a solid man and can understand 
problems. And as Sinha is an ex- 
Indian Administrative Services offic¬ 
er, they can trust him (Sinha and 


fin.incc sccrelarv IJinuil jal.in vvoikcd 
together at the indiisirv minis!iv lor a 
while) 


But It will lake iiuue (h«.ii tiusl to 
gel the economy hack on the rails. 



Yashwant Sinha: challenging task 
ahead 


While (in (hell wav to brief Sinha yet 
again, last week, a visnor wislicd Jalaii 
ami chief cctuiomic adviser Deepak 
Nayyar, luck The ,cspon.se: wan 
smiles. 


MINISTRY OF INDUSTRY 


The PM's portfolio, and that is the 
problem. Chandra Shekhar is keeping 
his cards close U) his chest and there is 
not a word about w'hat will happen to 
foimer minister Ajit Singh's still- 
doomed new industrial policy prop¬ 
osals. 

However, the PM has hinted that * 
liberalisation will continue. And his ; 
right-hand man. Union commerce 
minister Subramaniam Swamy, has ’ 

said that prtKedurcs will be simplified. 
Much the same as the previous gov- * 
ernment’s plans. But direct foreign ■ 
investment is still a grey area, and the 
ministiy is rtiurn about it. 

The bad thing is, unless India un- , 
veils its liberalisation plan quickly, the 1 
International Monetary Pimd is likely 1 
to delay its official sanction for a US 1 
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Ahluwalia: the PM might lust have to 
follow the policies that he championed 

S4fi() million (Rs cSJO crores) conting- 
cncv loan package to India. “After 
all/' says a key government policy¬ 
maker, “you have to give them some 
indication that you can pay them back. 
For that, the economy has to do well." 

A hit of good news. Industry will 
carry on. And as Si) no ay goes to 
press, Montek Singh Ahluwalia, the 
brain behind the liberalisation moves, 
is still special secretary at the PM's 
office. /\nd people such as industry 
secretary A. N. Verma still look to 
him for ctmnsel. 

Rut if the PM sacks Ahluwalia, as 
he has threatened to do often enough, 
he stands to lose a brilliant economics 
man, who is also e.Kpericnced an 
amazing six years at the PMO. “Politi¬ 
cians say a lot of things when they are 
out of power," says a lop ministry 
bureaucrat. “But when they come to 
power, they have to deal with reali¬ 
ties." 

This could still save Ahluwalia, 
though the man himself seems to have 
given up hope. If he manages to stay 
on, he could experience victory of 
sorts. The PM might have to follow 
most ol the policies that Ahluwalia 
championed—and the PM criticised 
earlier. Liberalisation, privatisation, 
casing foreign investment norms, the 
works. 


MINISTRY OF COMMERCE 


“It seems that the previous commerce 
minister (Arun Nehru) did nothing at 
all," says Subramanium Swamy, the 
latest incumbent. While that may not 
be true, the fact is that the trade 
deficit has increased. For April- 
Seplember the deficit is pegged 
at Rs 4,233.63 crores, 35.2 pei* cent 
more than the deficit of Rs 3,130.58 
crores during the same period last 
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year. 

To offset this problem, Swamy 
plans to initiate policies to build “ex¬ 
port competitiveness" in India, No 
hard policies vet, but Swamy talks of 
how the government is “cmnniitled to 
frame forward-looking policies ...it 
will also be our endeavour to make 
our economic policy easy to under¬ 
stand and the direction cicai.” 

Swamy's first test: the Uruguay 
round of the General Agreement on 
Trade and Pariffs at Brussels, Bel¬ 
gium, from 3—7 December. “We're 
not going to give an inch," says 
Swamy. “But wc'rc caught between a 
pincer. Ifw^e concede in Brussels, then 
we lose. And if we don’t, the US hits 
us with Super 301 (Trade sanctions)." 

For help, he may call on India's 
ambassador to the US Abid Hussain, 
who keeps in touch with 
US trade representative Carla Kills, 
the lady Swamy will lake on at Brus- 



Subratnaniam Swamy: ^committed to 
frame forward-looking policies'* 


sels. Swamy is characteristically up¬ 
beat. Says he: “With my background 
(a PhD in economics, and ten years as 
a profes.sor at Harvard University) I 
should be able to absorb things quick¬ 
ly." And hopefully, act quickly. 


MINISTRY OF CIVIL 
AVIATION 


“My first priority," says civil avia¬ 
tion minister Harmohan Dhawan, “is 
to get the (Airbus) A.^20s back in the 
air. They were used to evacuate peo¬ 
ple from the Gulf, and are also being 
used on (Indian Airlines’) overseas 
routes." 

Brave words. The thing is, it is easy 
to bc'.rew Dhawan. For starters, he is 
efficient, and makes quick decisions. 
Like the day last week, when a MP 
from Jammu & Kashmir’s Kargil con- 



Harmohan Dhawan: him prloiitv la to 
get the A320 % hack In the air 


stituency petitioned him. The prob¬ 
lem, says the MP. is that roads in his 
constituency arc impassable with 
snow, and the region is cut off. It is 
normal, he tells Dhawan, for a heli¬ 
copter to operate in such an emergen¬ 
cy, but this year, nothing has been 
done. Dhawan immediately picks up a 
phone, and orders a bureaucrat that 
the serMce be started right away. 

Dhawan, whi) is as comfortable 
wearing a safari suit as he is in a 
regulation kurta-pyjama, has a dis¬ 
arming air about him. He still smokes 
Wills king size filter cigarettes—re¬ 
freshing in a set-up that refuses to do 
without a Dunhill. 

All this, however, will not help his 
career as a minister much. His prede¬ 
cessor, Arif Mohammad Khan, was 
efficient and disarming, too. Bui he 
could not gel the A32()s up in the sky. 
Or improve Indian Airlines’ (IC) ser¬ 
vice, or Air India's overheads. Or, 
save Vayudoot from quick.sand, and 
Pawan Hans, for that mailer. 

But Dhawan could be different. 
One indication: “Do you know that 1C 
planes come back with no cargo from 
overseas trips?" he asks. “1 asked one 
officer why. He told me there are no 
imports. Then," says Dhawan, 
laughing, “India must be the richest 
country on earth. ’ 

Another instance. “I told an Air 
India official," says Dhawan, “that 
given the choice, I would never fly Air 
India. 1 asked him to give me one 
reason as to why I should. The officer 
said T’ll get back to you/" 

“I like things to move," says Dha¬ 
wan. For his sake and the country’s— 
long traumatised by the civil aviation 
mess—one hopes he can pull it off.» 

Sudeep ChaknvMil/New Delhi 
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STOCK MARKETS 


I 


No w wh at? 

The economic mess is keeping share bazaars depressed, but 
Reliance could help spark off a boom—again 


jP^elianc-c is goini* to look 
^"■^good, very good". >;i\s 
■ mVishwaraj C hrnihan, 
leading share broker at the Hornhay 
Stock Exchange (BSE). “Look at the 
power of (Dhirubhai) Ambani. " Ailds 
another broker, Uday Upadhyav. 
“Reliance Industries I,td (RIl.) is the 
best bet now. The next gtivcrnment, 
as everyone knows, will be headed by 
Rajiv Gandhi. Ambani and Chindhi 
are good friends, so Reliance will con¬ 
tinue to shoot up for at least another 
five years." 

On 21 November, the day Ptime 
Minister Chandra Shekhar expanded 
his Cabinet after considerable hedg¬ 
ing, Dhirubhai was ail anyone discus¬ 
sed at the BSE, Vhere was talk about 
how Yashwant Sin ha was made Union 
finance minister only after the ‘great 
man’ gave his approval About how 
I arsen & 'Foubro (lA’F) will now- re¬ 
vert to the Ambam wing and how 
Nusii Wadia, chairman of Hi»mbay 
Dyeing (and Dhirubhai's bugbear), 
was finished forever. And about clout. 
"Now when Ambani and (iandhi de¬ 
cide that Chandra Shekhar will have 
to go," says Chauhan, "he will gt). It is 
that simple." 

But the stock markets did not re¬ 
flect the euphoria about the corporate 
comeback of the year. RIL shares 
closed for the day at Rs 206.lower 
than the Rs 235 levels in the first week 
of November, L&T was at Rs 126.50, 
a rupee lower than its price a day after 
the new PM was sworn in, and Bom¬ 
bay Dyeing was at Rs 170 per share, 
higher than the post-swearing in level 
of Rs 165. And the BSE index re¬ 
corded an amazing dip of 1265.2, 
almost 150 points lower than its level 
in the first week of the month. It 
appeared that nothing—not the talk of 
"corporate democracy" being restored 
a la Ambani, the prospect of the mar¬ 
ket riding the RIL wave back to an 
1985-like boom, a proposed Rs 570 
crore issue by the house, and so on— 
could cheer up India's share bazaars. 


and it Bombay Dyeing v\ent up, it did And the slock markets. It has not 
:*o of Its ow n accord, backed by ;i solid been a very gootl year, despite strong 
corporate pertormance. haO-yearly lesults irom the corpo- 

nccaiisc,.\mbani notwithstanding the raie secioi. In the beginning of 1990, 
(uilf crisis, the petroleum price hikes there was talk of how the capital mar¬ 
aud shoitages, the inflation and utter kets mop up Rs 10,000 crores plu^ 

lack I'f government direction for in- in inveslineiit. Now, it appears that 

dustry, are not easy to ignore. (See the figure could be as low as Rs .1,000 

.story on55.) Neither IS a Uabincl crores. But the markets will bounce 

that is as green or inept as they come, back, says Harbindcr Singh, stock 



The Bombay Stock Exchange: It did not reflect the euphoria about 
Reliance—the ^corporate comeback of the year' 


On the tenth floor of the BSE, a analyst. "I feel that Sinha can do no 
bunch ol top stock brokers and harm," he says. “We have had a great 
analysts meets informally to review monsoon and if the political climate 
the situation. "I have nothing against doc^ not produce a storm, the market 
Yashwant Sinha made finance will even out." 

minister," says Chamanbhai Patel, a !i may be, already. Fhc lull at the 
respected long-time broker, "But the BSE lasted three days, before prices 
problem is the government. You must and indexes began moving up. RIL 
remember that Devi Lai is deputy PM had inched up to Rs 2t)7 a share on 23 
once again." He adds: "I do not think November, and Bombay Dyeing was 
Sinha will want to interfere with busi- at Rs 182.50, And the BSE index 
ness houses, because if they do touched 1304.5. And L&T, spurred on 
right now, with the oil crisis, then it by purchases estimated at two lakh 
will be bad for their (the govern- shares--"knowledgeablecircle purch- 
ment's) business. But who is to say ases”, as the trade calls it, an euphem- 
what will happen tomorrow? Before ism for the Ambanis grabbing whatev- 
Sinha has the time to formulate prog- cr L«&T shares they can get—gained 
ressive policies, he and his govern- Rs 30, to close at Rs 150 a share.# 
ment could be out of power. This care¬ 
taker government is bad for business." Godfrey Perelrw/Bomiuiy 
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BU^INE^ 0IARTI 


■ Ice him? 

N ational Dairy 

Development Board 
(NDDB) chief Verghcse 
Kurien could have another 
interest group gunning lor 
him soon: the ice cream 
lobby. 

I'he oil barons ot 
Gujarat arc livid that 
Kurien is maiketing edible 



V. Kurien: lobby time 

oil, and have tried to bump 
him off (see SrsnyA y 11—17 
November, 1990). And i( 
he starts selling 
ice-cream—which could be 
as soon as spring 1991, then 
it will be another battle 
joined. Actually, it has 
already started. l"or the 
past few nninlhs, lobbyists 
in New Delhi have been 
saying what a nasty man 
Kurien is, and how he plans 
to corner the market by 
keeping all the milk for the 
NDDB ice-cream, cutting 
back supplies to private 
ice-cream makers. This 
should certainly hurt 
Kwality, Vadilal, Go Cool 
and Dollops—made by 
Cadbury India—and all are 
top brand names. The 
ice-cream manufacturers 
are trying to .strike deals 
with various stale 
governments, goes the 
grapevine. In a bid to 
bypass Kurien. U may not 
work: ask the oil 
barons. 


iSTOCK 

QUOTE^ 


^^Oood gri^ Tbittgs . 
are bad enbu^ as U Is.” 

A prominent Nieiv Delhi travel 
executive, on Devi Lai picking up 
the tourLsm portfolio 


■ The lost lady 

I t appears that Java 
Jaitley is taking her new 
job as chairperson of the 
National Institute of 
Design (NID) seriously. Or 
trying to. The lady—better 
known for promoting 
Gurjari (the Gujaiat 
government’s handicrafts 
effort), slamming Mrinalini 
Sarabhai, defending 
George Fernandes and the 
Mandal Commission 
report—made her way 



laya Jaitley: oops! 


down to the ministry of 
industry (MOI) last week. 
(Ahmedabad-based NID 
takes its orders from the 
MOI, and has strong links 
with Indian industry.) 

Only, Jaitley had no clue 
about wher*’ exactly the 
ministry was located. She 
was striding into commerce 
minister Subramaniarn 
Swamy’s lair at Udyog 
Bhavan, when a couple of 
cops showed her the correct 
way, to the next block. 

Only if former industry 


minister Ajit Singh was as 
circumspect, fie could have 
appointed someone w'ho 
does know his/her way 
around, in Delhi and at 
NID, instead of someone 
whose direction has been 
questioned. Ask NID 
officials: they are plainly 
scared to get someone like 
Jaitley, when they are used 
to dealing with 
clear-thinking bureaucrats. 
Otima Bordia, for one. 

■ R&R 

T he two Raja ns were m 
New Delhi last week. 
Rajan Pillai, chairman of 
Britannia Industries Ltd 
and the overlord of a I IS 
$4(M) million (Rs 720 
crores) corporate empire. 
And Rajan Jetlcy—formei 
Air India boss and 
currently, Pillai’s live-wire 



Rajan Pillai and Rajan latley: crack team 


EVENT OF THE WEEK 


Withdrawing the diesel supply cuts 

a •A temporary measure, at best. Because, 
even as the new government reverses a 
decision imposed by the previou.s one, it 
does so without a clue about w'hat to do 
next. Yes, freer availability of diesel will 
help transportation of products and 
people, cut back hoarding and 
blackmarketeering in diesel and reduce inflation—though 
very marginally and very locally. But withdrawing cuts 
also means more imports. And the way things stand now, 
it India imports enough crude petroleum to satisfy 
demand, then it can't import much else. Not enough 
money. The choices? One: reimpose diesel cuts. Two: 
supply diesel but cut petrol supplies by more than the 
present 20 per i.enl. Three: freely supply both and pull the 
plug on India. And four: tell Iraqi President Saddam 
Hussein what a nice man he is, and could he please, please 
pull out of Kuwait? 


point man in 

Singapore—presumably, to 
say hello to the new 
government and plumb the 
futuic. 

Which looks good. Pillai 
is respected in government 
circles, and as far as Jetlcy 
is concerned, there is a bit 
of awe. The first Rajan is a 
level-headed, non-resident 
Indian with money to 
spend. The latter’s 
connections have always 
been fantastic, and the way 
events seem to be leading 
in Delhi, these are 
expected to remain 
fantastic. In the next five 
years, Rajan & Rajan are 
likely to oversee major 
corporate expansions, both 
in south-east Asia 
and—especially—in India. • 
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Making millions? 

Subramaniam Swamy is accused of misusing party funds 


H e hiicl been in office for just two 
days. But that was time enough 
for a scandal to hit Union com- 
1 nicrce, law and justice minister Sub- 
I ramaniam Swamy. 

I In its 24 November issue. Current, a 
I weekly newspaper published from 
i Bombay, front-paged an article accus- 
j ing Swamy of political deal-making 
i and raking in croies of rupees in the 
! bargain. Current also published photo- 
: stat copies of two bank draft receipts, 

! one for Rs 45 lakhs anti the other for 
: Rs 10 lakhs—and Swamy's signatures 
arc on both. “Both drafts were 
obtained after paying hard cash over 
the et)untcr,” accused Current. “Let 
Swamy deny it!" 

“1 don't deny it," retorts Swamy, 
leaning back on a sofa in his offices at 
the commerce ministry. “The photo¬ 
stats deal with the money that I 
transferred from the Delhi account of 
j the Janata Party to the FJangalore 
! account of the Janata Parly last year, 
during the Lok Sabha election 
period." Uc adds: “This money was 
meant for Mr Dove Gowda (he was 
the Janata Party chief in Karnataka), 
who was at that time leading our 
election campaign in the state (Karna¬ 
taka). The money went to Deve Gow¬ 
da in Bangalore." 

The dates on the drafts- -the one for 
Rs 45 lakhs is dated 15 November, 
1989, and the other, for Rs 10 lakhs is 
dated 23 November, 1989 - drawn on 
Vijaya Bank's Barakhamba Road 
branch in New Delhi, checks out 
Swamy’s assertion. But Current is 
adamant that something is fishy about 
the drafts. 

The article also mentions that 
Swamy, a former professor of econo¬ 
mics at ffarvard University, purchased 
yet another draft on 30 November, 
this time for Rs 15.09 lakhs. Current 
goes on to say how the directorate of 
revenue intelligence sleuths, who were 
tracking the transactions, have sus¬ 
pended their enquiry now that Swamy 
is a mini.ster. 

In addition, the article quotes Prime 
Minister Chandra Shekhar as saying: 
“Money morality is only important in 
the jargon of hypocrites. All of us in 

C oiitics are getting money which is 
lack money." 


“Almost all political parties and 
politicians do tran.sactiofis in cash," 
says Swamy, “and no records are ever 
maintained. But as soon as I became 
the working president of the Janata 
Party and chairman of its parliamen¬ 
tary board, I imposed a rule that 
funding of party expenses must be 
done through bank accounts." 

There are advantages of following 
this practice, says Swamy. “One, re¬ 


cords are maintained of how much 
money is .sent to which account. Two. 
it makes it unnecessary to carry money 
in suitcases in a clandestine manner." 
He added: “Look, if I wanted to salt 
away money, I wouldn’t put it in a 
bank. I would put it in a suitcase." 

Current mentions that the PM and 
Swamy arc friends of godman Chan- 
draswamy and international arms 
dealer Adnan Khashoggi. (On 


another page, there is a picture of 
Swamy garlanding Kha.shoggi on the 
dealer’s birthday.) 

“Shekhar may defend the u.sc of 
unaccounted wealth,” says the Current 
article which, incidentally, is without a 
by-line, “but he and his Sancho Panza 
must answer who has made such huge 
sums of money available to them." 

“According to the law," says 
Swamy, “political parties do not have 


to declare where their donations come 
from." He adds: “I have not even 
botheied to reply to the article." 

The way things arc. Currents 
accusations and Swamy’s retorts, are 
perhaps, just the beginning of an 
extended brawl. Whatever one may 
say of Swamy, one thing is certain: 
controversy has a way of finding the 
man. And now, the minister. • 
SudBepChaknvsrti/Nmw Delhi 
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A singular talent 

A collection of Dhiren Bhagat's writings evokes memories 


I remember j^iving Dhiren Bha- 
gal his first column. It was 1979, 
Bombay magazine had just been 
launched and as managing edi¬ 
tor I stHight to introduce a Diary 
page, modelled perhaps on The Spec¬ 
tator or ^'e^v Srate:iman diaries. No¬ 
body in Bombay could understand 
what I meant when along came 
Dhiren, an old friend from school and 
university. 

C ould he do the first Diary? tasked. 
He agreed at once and then totik a 
month to deliver (so Barv)ta Malhout- 
ra launched the column). But when 
the piece came in, it was exactly the 
sort ot Diary I had imagined. 

Then, we got down to brass tacks. 
Inditing his copy I discovered that he 
preferred the archaic usage: “I tele¬ 
phoned to him. ’ Cfivcn that Bombay 
was a modish magazine, I asked il I 
could delete the ‘to\ 

“No, " said Dhiren. 

“But you always say, i telephoned 
him’," I pointed out. “What dif¬ 
ference does ‘to’ make?*’ 

“It makes a difference," said 
Dhiren. “It is how I would like tv> 
write." 

He won that battle, 
riien there was the small matter iT 
the picture to go with the Diary. “I'll 
get Ciiuitam Patole to lake one," I told 
him. 

“No," said Dhiren. 

I was surprised. 

“I'm sure he’ll use Maharashtrian 
colours,” he snorletl. 

I informed hrm that the picture 
w'ould be in black and white. 

“Never mind," he responded. “Fll 
give you one that somebody in Lon¬ 
don look." 

The next day he turned up with this 
woiuleitul picture of a foppish man 
with a dreamy expression. 

“It's a terrific picture," I said. “Who 
is it?" 

He stared at me as though I was an 
imbecile. “It's me," he said. 

“No, it isn’t," I countered. “You 
look nothing like the man in the pic¬ 
ture." 

“If yt)u want to use a photo," he 
said agitatedly, “that is the one you’ll 
have to use." 

1 gave in. 



I n 1983, Dhiren wa.N back in Bom¬ 
bay. Four years ago. he had been 
pleased with the column but now he 
dismissed Bombay as a socialite icgis- 
ter’ and said that he thought journal¬ 
ism was a waste of time and effoit. I le 
pointed to the Diary column in Bom¬ 
bay and noted that it had degenerated 
into a senes of ghost-written celebi ily- 
prctcnds-to-be-honesi pieces soon af¬ 
ter his article had appeared. 

He was right, of course, but I was a 
little taken aback when he added in 
the next breath that he wanted to 
write regularly for Impunt to which I 
had moved from Bombay. He had 
already been promised a column by 
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Dhiren 
Bhagat was 
comfortable 
being 
himself. He made no 
compromises as a 
human being, and as this 
coltection 
demonstrates, as a 
journalist either 


Vinod Mehta at The Sunday Observer, 
then Bombay’s hottest new publica¬ 
tion and had visions of being the star- 
writer on The Illustrated Weekly, soon 
to be relaunched by an old friend of 
his called British Nandy. 

He was 26. 

I was slightly astonished by his 
chutzpah. It took nerve to bad-mouth 
all of us and then expect the Uip slots 
on all our publications. 

Who ivas Dhiren Bhagat. anyw'ay? 

But I published him nearly evciy 
month. 

Vinod Mehta gave him a regular 
slv)t and treated him as the Observer's 
star. 

And British Nandy gave him carte 
blanche to do whatever he wanted at 
the new avatar of the Weekly. 

By the tune he was 27, he was the 
lising stai of Indian journalism 

By 28, he was being chased by Lon¬ 
don's The Spectator. 

By 29, he was one of India’s top 
columnists. 

By 30, he was hired by London’s 
The Observer as New' Delhi corres¬ 
pondent as part of a cushy deal where¬ 
by lie got a lot of money and wrote 
little. 

By 31, he was breaking .story after 
story in the Indian and international 
media. 

three months alter he turned 31, he 
was dead. 

I t w'as two years ago. last week, that 
Dhiren crashed his Maruti Gypsy on 
New Delhi's Willingdon Crescent. To 
mark that anniversary Benguin India 
(in the person of David Davidar, 
whose idea it was) has publi.shed The 
C 'on temporary Consen ati ve—Selected 
Writings Of Dhiren Bhagat. (Hard¬ 
back. Viking Imprint. Rs 175). Edited 
with great pains and much affection by 
Salman Khurshid, one of Dhiren’s Ox¬ 
ford mentors, il collects the best of his 
journalism, some poetry and a little 
fiction. 

Those who did not know Dhiren 
may find themselves asking a variation 
of the questions I asked in 1983; who 
was Dhiren Bhagat, anyway? Why 
should a journalist who died when he 
was only 31, and who wrote for only 
five years have his articles collected in 
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such a handsome volume? 

The Contemporary 'Conservative 
should answer that question. It 
doesn’t include that first liumhav 
magazine Diary but it shows how, by 
1^83, DPiren was already writing dif¬ 
ferently. There w'as no more archaic 
usage and the battle over the photo¬ 
graph had been resolved. (Me used it 
for his Sunday Observer column and 
then had second thoughts alici a 
attracted olfensive letters to the edi¬ 
tor. 1'wo years later he let (Jautam 
Patole photograph him; a picluie Iroin 
tliat session appears on the covei of 
Ihe Contemporary Conservative, i 


Instead he focus.sed on challenging 
the conventional wisdom. In his early 
columns, he claimed that Midnight's 
Chddrvn was overprai.sed (foi wliich 
Salman Kushdic never fmgave him), 
that Arun Shoiine wrote unread.iblc 
prose (“If Shourie leally wants an 
aqueous metaphor I sugsesi he pull 
the flush and let the water flow* 
through his muvidled brains’ ), that 
Kliushwanl Singh was an old bore who 
made up stories about his sexinil ex¬ 
ploits (Khushwant loved the piece so 
much that Dhiren soon became a pro¬ 
tege!) and that the Rajni Kolhari-kind 
of intellectual thrived on humbug and 
cant (“1'hc same old inuml)o-)iii7ibo: 
polity, cnminaiisalion, lumpcnisation, 
systemic features, pulitv”). 

Nandy used him as star inquisitor. 
The first issue of the new' Weekly ear¬ 
ned one of Dhiren's most successful 
mterviews, a comprehensive hatchet 
lob on Manoka C'landhi that Nandy 
loved so much (such is irony) that he 
let Dhiren do pretty much w'hat he 
wanted after that. C’oup followed 
amp: Charan Singh. N.T. Rama Rao 
and Bhindranw'ale all got the Bhagat 
licatmenl. 

By then, he was into the hig-iime. 
Mani Shankar Aiyar put him on Rajiv 
Gandhi’s plane and ho asked the then 
IVime Minister questions that nobody 
had dared put to him. (A sample 
Bhagat: “May I ask what class you got 
at Cambridge?” Rajiv: “Zero, flunked 
out.'*) 

The interview was meant for The 
'Spectator but when a transcr-pt 
ippeared in The Sunday Observer, 
vlani Shankar Aiyar was livid. Bhugat 
otaliated by lampooning him in Pri- 
uite Eye, the British satirical maga- 
dne. The two became implacable ene¬ 
mies after that. Then two weeks be- 
•ore Dhiren died, they made up at a 
{^arty. The reason was simple enough. 
Bhagat gql into an argument with G. 
jirthasawhy, Mani’s successor as 




Rajiv’s press aide and after Parihasar- 
athy had impugned his patriotism 
(“You bloody Oxford-t'ambridge 
types have iit> stake in India," to which 
Bhagat retorted, “Does that include 
Rajiv?"), Dhiren decided to make 
common cause with Aiyar. 

B y NS8 when Dhiren started a col¬ 
umn for me at SrNi>AY (well rep- 
lesentcd in this collection), he had 
shilled to Delhi at the London Obser¬ 
ver'^ expense and begun to make his 
presence leh in political circles. 
Mohan Katie, then director of the 
('enlral Bureau o1 Inve.stigation gave 
him a copy of the draft of Zail Singh's 
letter to Rajiv (iandhi. The draft in¬ 
cluded handwnilen coircctioiis by the 
Indian i.xpross' S Mulgaokar. Bha- 
g.it used the document lo raise ques¬ 
tions about the role of the Express and 


support the India-Sn Lanka accord. 1 
(“la my experience,’* Dhiren said la- ! 
ter, “anybody called Mani who is a 
member of the Foreign .Scrv ice is ind¬ 
iscreet.”) 

H e had come a long way from that 
day in 197^^ when we had argued 
about archaic usage and the choice of 
photographs. Since entering journal¬ 
ism full-time in 1983, he had lisen 
effortlessly to the top. 

Many people offered him jobs (he 
spent a week in Hydeiabad being 
courted by Ramoji Rao once) but he 
never accepted employment arguing 
that to do .so would be lo lose hi.s 
independence. 

Despite the handicap ol not having 
a paper to back him, he W'as rarely 
turned away by the mighty and always 
came back from assignments with a 



overpraised, for which Salman Rushdie (right) never forgave 
him, and that Arun Shourie w bte unreadable prose 


got into a SCI tip with the paper that 
continued till his death (When Suinan 
Diibey resigned as the editor, Dhiren 
wn)tc him a lettei. “I nusl congratu¬ 
late you for tioing a biavc and princi¬ 
pled thing. The Iwpte.ss is no longci a 
newspaper, it is a partisan pam¬ 
phlet.") 

1'he Mulgaokar story made Bhagat 
a hero lo the Congress but as V'inod 
Mehta notes m his perceptive intro¬ 
duction lo The Contemporary Con¬ 
servative, Congressmen were quick lo 
call him a traitor when he later re¬ 
vealed lh,it RAW was importing rock¬ 
et launchers that it might be planting 
on Sikh terrorists. 

He follow'cd this up with another 
scoop: the admission by Mani Dixit, 
then India’s high commissioner to Sri 
Lanka, that the Tamil Tigers had been 
paid pff by the Indian government to 


scoop that everyone else has missed. 

In it’s obituary , the London Obscr- | 
ver called him “one of nature's self- 
made originals". It is a description 
that captures the essence of Bhagat's 
charm, lie was comfortable being 
himself. In earthy political gatherings, 
he would speak his Gxfoid-accented 
English and make no attempt to talk 
down to others. At upmarket cocktail 
parties, he would come m kurtu- 
churidar, drink only nimbu-pani (he 
drunk no alcohol, did not smoke and > 
was a vegetarian) and hold forth in 
Punjabi. 

He made no compromises as a hu¬ 
man being. And as this collection of 
his writings demonstrates, he made no | 
compromises as a journalist cither. • ! 

VIrSuighvi 

The Contemporery Conservative Selected Wntings Of 
Bhagat, Edfted |3y Safman Khurshid Pubti^ad by 
VMi^. Pnoet Rs 175. 
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Rekha presents her side of the story 


I f the marriage had shocked an 
entire nation, the suicide left 
everyone aghast. It was only 
seven months since f'm star 
Rekha had wed Dclhi-hascd in¬ 
dustrialist (Fusehase, Hotline) 
Mukesh Aggarwal in a secret cere¬ 
mony. And Tollowed it up with a flurry 
of interviews to every film maga/dne 
worth its gloss on her new-found 
marital bliss (“the grass m greener" 
etc) with proud husband beaming 
happily in the b«ickground. 


This was in March. 

On 2 October, Mukesh Aggarwal, 
who'd been hard-put to contain his 
glee only months ago at having 
obtained the woman of his dreams, 
was found hanging from the ceiling of 
his Mehrauli farmhouse, Basera, his 
wife's dupatta serving as his noose. 

Why had the dream soured so soon? 
What went wrong with the Mukesh- 
Rckha marriage? Why had the star's 
husband chosen such a drastic way out 
of what had clearly become an unten¬ 


able situation? 

As such questions did the rounds, 
most people seemed to accept that the 
actress had been, in one way or the 
other, responsible for the tragedy. As 
Mukesh’s friends and family censured 
the wid<iw ("'Hamare hhai ko kha 
gaye'\ "Rekha pave chuihe main, mere 
hhai ko das liya") for driving Aggar¬ 
wal to the brink, the media joined in 
the orgy of condemnation. While film 
glossies went to town (some even 
slightly iwer the top) with the story, 
even the mainstream media highlight¬ 
ed instances of the actress's alleged 
high-handedness. 

The story of Mukesh's last trip to 
Bombay was pulled out to pilUiry 
Rekha. Hadn’t the besotted man gone 
to visit his estranged wife in the hope 
of effecting a reconciliation’^ Hadn’t 
she thrown him out of her house? And 
hadn't he dealt with that ic|cctit)n by 
taking an overdose of sleeping pills? 
He’d been saved that time, but that 
.sort of incident was bound recur 
given the relationship between the 
couple. And, sure enough, it had, with 
predictably tragic consequences. 

At the lime ol Mukesh’s death, the 
actress was in New Yoik, in connec¬ 
tion with a stagc-sh<iw'. The news of 
her husband’s suicide was relayed to 
Rekha. but alleged Mukesh's elder 
brother Anil Gupta (sec Sunday dated 
14 20 October iqqo) the star didn’t 
even send a message of condolence. 
“All we want is a sony from her,” said 
Gupta, “but even that hasn’t come " 

Instead, Rekha remained inctun- 
municado, refusing to speak to the 
press or the family. From New York 
she flew off to London to spend a 
couple of weeks without lesponding 
ing to the charges which hud her out as 
the vamp of the piece. 

It was a month before the actress hit 
back at those who had declared her 
guilty in absentia. First, came a libel 
suit (see Spotlight dated 25 Novem¬ 
ber-! December 1^90) against Cine 
Blitz for its cover story on her hus- 
band'.s suicide. And soon Rekha was 
giving a spate of interview about how 
much her heart had “fluttered in the 
last tew weeks" and proclaiming: “Fll 
fight this scandal. Fight it till the last 
drop of my blood. For nothing and no 
one can be more important than my 
self-respect." 

As the actress presented her side of 
the story, it became rapidly clear that 
the two versions (Rekha’s and the 
Aggarwal family's) were irreconcili- 
able. The much-maligned star’s de¬ 
fence; 









Mukesh’s Bombay visit 

The charge: Having decided soon I 
after the marriage that things were not 
likely to work between her and 
Mukesh, Rekha informed her hus¬ 
band that she wanted out. Aggarwal 
tried to talk her into changing her 
mind, but the actress refused to take 
his calls. In a last-ditch effoit, he 
arrived in Bombay, sister-m-Iaw in 
tow, to see his wife. 

But Rekha locked him out of her 
house. Mukesh was reduced to run¬ 
ning after her car as she m«de off for 
her shooting. In a fit of despair, he 
took an overdose of sleeping pills and 
had to be rushed to hospital. He was 
saved, but took a long time coming 
out ot the depression. 

The defence: When Mukesh de¬ 
cided to come to Bombay, the ctujple 
had already been having major dis¬ 
agreements. So, to obviate the possi¬ 
bility ot unpleasant scenes, Rekha 
decided to check into a hotel during 
his stay, while Mukesh and his sister- 
m-Iaw stayed at her house. Says the 
actress; “My being there would have 
given him false hopes. 1 saw no point 
in leading him on." 

About his running after the car, 
Rekha asks: “I was never at home 
during his stay, so whose car would he 
have been running after?" AKso if 
'reconciliation was on his mind, asks 
the actress, “why did he carry 60 
Caimpose pills and a ready suicide 
note in his pocket? Didn't he for a 
moment think ot the danger this could 
lead me to?" 

Indifference/High-handedness 

The charge: Once Rekha had made 
up her mind that the marriage was off, 
she cut Mukesh out of her life com¬ 
pletely. Whenever her husband called 
from Delhi he would be fobbed off by 
her secretary Farzana with the usual 
excuses (“Madam is in the bath", 
“Madam has gone for shooting").^ 
Aggarwal died believing that things 
would have worked out if he'd been 
allowed to speak to his wife. 

After his death, Rekha was in¬ 
formed almost immediately. But leave 
aside attending the funeral, she didn't 
even call the family to condole them. 

The defence: Let alone refusing to 
.take his calls, the actress insists she*d 
“called every day. Yeah, till the day I 



While Mukesh’s family 
and friends berated 
Rekha for not attending 
the funerai, the 
actress claimed that 
she’d been unable 
to leave America 
because of a law suit 


Photocopies of Rekha’s divorce 
petition and telephone bills: no, she 
had no claims on his property 
and she called him regularly 





left tor my show". According lo 
Rekha, the last conversation took 
place in hi.s office, when the couple 
accepted that a split was inevitable. 
For the benefit of disbelievers, the 
actress presents her telephone bill (see 
photostat) w'ith calls listed lo Miikesh's 
Delhi number. 

Yes, admits Rekha, she had been 
informed about her husband’s death, 
but there was no way she could have 
made it to the funeral. No it wasn't 
just the time factor, the organisors of 
the show she's backed out of were 
suing her for damages and she 
couldn't leave America until the case 
was settled. But she had called Delhi 
and spoken to Mukesh's sister-in-law, 
Mitto hhabhi, who advised her: Vo 
theek samjho woh karo. Hame tum.se 
koi shikayat nahin, turn apna dfiyan 
rakhna. (Do whatever you think is 
right. We don’t attach any blame to 
you. Look after yourself.)" 

The sudden volte-face executed by 
the family, says Rekha, has left her 
totally perplexed. 

Divorce papers 

The charge: it had taken Mukesh a 
while to recover from his abortive 
suicide attempt (during his Bombay 
visit). And just when he seemed to be ! 
on the road to recoveiy, his wife j 
served him with the divorce papers. 
According to Aggarwal's elder 
brother. Anil Gupta: “1 tried to hide 
them from him for a while. But he i 
found out." And that wa*; what finally 
pushed him over the edge * 

The defence: Onec she and 
Mukesh had decided on a divorce by 
/mutual consent, Rekha maintains she 
was in no hurry to initiate divorce 
proceedings. “Wc thought," she says, 
“we would wail until 1 came back from ] 
my shows on Id October, my 
birthday." 

But Anil Gupta called her from 
Delhi to insist; ^"Hame ek taraf karke 
jao. (Finish your dealings with us 
before you go,)” Says the actress: “I 
was too dumbfounded to reason it out 
with him," And so, she despatched the 
papers before she left for America. 

Suicidal tendencies 

The charge: The Aggarwal family 
and Mukesh’s numerous friends insist 
that loo much is made of the dead 
man's suicidal tendencies. Anil Gupta 
\clarified that his brother hadn*t tried 
rto kill himself after his girlfriend Kitty 
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Malhan ditched him. “He just 
thrown something at the 1'V set out ot 
sheer frustration,” said Gupta, “and a 
splinter came and slashed his wTist. So 
everyone assumed that he*d tried to 
commit suicide.” 

It was only aftei he met and married 
Rekha that he became suicidal And 
what better pr(H)l ot that than the fact 
that he’d used her duputta to hang 
himself. 

The defence: Aggarwal had tried 
to comir suicide as many as seven 
limes before. And not every attempt 


occured after his marriage. 
Also, there was no reason to presume 
that the duputta he’d hung himself 
with belonged to the actress, merely 
because the family said so. 

Mukesh’s will 

TIi 6 chflrgd: Public opinion hud it 
that the actress had married for 
money. And now that he w-is dead, 
she would inherit his property. Hven if 
she wasn't mentioned in the will, said 
Rekha's detracters* she still had rights 
as a wife, th. divorce not having come 
through. 

The d6f6nC0* According to the 
actress, her divorce petition (.vee 
photostat) makes it clear that she had 
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no interest in or claims on her hus¬ 
band’s property. Despite this, says 
Rekha, her in-laws asked her to sign a 
declaration renouncing her claims. 
“Don’t they know,” she said, “that 
such declarations cannot be sent for 
signature without appropriate accom¬ 
panying documents such as the post¬ 
mortem reports and the deceased's 
will?” 

Farzana 


The charge: Rekha is a completely 
changed person in her secretary's pre¬ 


sence. So much in thrall of Farzana is 
the actress that she falls in line w'lth 
whatever the latter says. F'arzana was 
never happy with “Madam's decision 
to marry, and made no secret of her 
animus against Mukesh. She often 
failed to relay messages and refused 
pointhlank to call Rekha to the 
phone when Mukesh wished to speak 
to her. According to Anil Gupta: “She 
and Rekha stay together, sleep 
together. Rekha has a char anne ka 
dimag. Farzana controls her com¬ 
pletely. ’ 

The defence: Says Rekha: “Anil- 
bhai couldn’t be further from the 
truth, for 1 take sole responsibility for 
my actions and am solely responsible 
for my decisions.” 


Such is the actress’s fury at the 
unsavoury allegations about the na¬ 
ture of her relationship with Farzana 
that she has sued a film magazine for 
Rs I crorc for its cover story, which 
mentioned the same. 

Akash Bajaj: 

The charge: Rekha discovered 
soon after the wedding that Mukesh 
had an on-going affair with his busi¬ 
ness associate and friend Akash Bajaj, 
a psychotherapist. Calling him on his 
private number at the farmhouse, 
Rekha was horrified to hear Akash’s 
voice at the other end. The actress 
served her husband with an ultima¬ 
tum: it was either Bajaj or her. If he 
wanted the mairiage to continue he 
had to stop seeing Akash. 

The defence: Aggarw'al stopped 
seeing Akash alter he got married. A 
month after the wedding, how'ever, 
Akash’s mother died. And Rekha 
prevailed upon a reluctant Mukesh to 
go over and condole with his friend. 
Asks the actress: “Why wt>uld I want 
to break two fiiciids'’” 

RMreating Mukesh 

The charge: Hii\ing married 
Aggarwal, Rekha realised that he 
wasn’t really her idea ol an ideal 
husband: he was much too fat, 
smoked too much and dressed all 
wrong. He had to change, the star 
decided. So, the hapless Mukesh was 
forced to give up smoking, go jogging 
«very morning, and change his war¬ 
drobe. 

The defence: None. Rekha admits 
that Mukesh jogged every morning 
and gave up smoking. But not under 
duress. “He did it to prove something 
to me. And what's wrong with making 
my husband health-conscious and pre¬ 
venting him from taking pills?” she 
asks. 

While the actress systematically de¬ 
molished every charge levelled against 
her, the Aggarwals held their peace. 
When contacted by Sunday, the 
family refused to comment on the 
actress’s rejoinder until Mukesh's will 
was probated, for fear of further 
complicating matters. 

For the moment at least, then, ; 
Rekha has the last word on the sub- ! 
jeet. But we haven’t heard the last on • 
the Rekha-Mukesh affair, though. ; 
And with time, the story promises to ! 
get even more bizarre. • ! 
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Soon after the wedding Rekhd gave a series 
of interviews on her new-found marital bliss, 
with Mukesh beaming proudly in the 
background. But seven months later Mukesh 
was dead, and Rekha an object 
of national hate 



_ MANI SHANKAR Ai YAR ___ 

The Saffron Swastika 

There are frightening parallels between Hitler's Nazis and the BJP 


clistani land, ( ould I not, Ihcrctore. 
give him something more spiced with 
contemporary niirch-masa/a? “Like 
what?” I asked. "Misut kc laiir pat, 
nuimlir-mas}id ku woad-wiwaud/' he 
replied (“For example, the nuwdir- 
niasjid controversy ") But, I pro¬ 
tested, I had brought in the story of 
Hitler setting out froiti Berchtosgaden 
for Berlin onlv because Advani was 
threatening to set out from vSomnath 


construction, (icrmany. undci the 
leadership of such outstanding demo- 
crat ic statesmen as <ju.sI a v 
Siresemann—a man remarkably like 
Nehru in his commitment to democra¬ 
cy and his opposition to majoiity ct>m- 
munalism—the Weimar Republic se¬ 
cured its frontiers, forged foi itself a 
new identity, grew enormously m in¬ 
ternational stature, and set itself up as 
a wise and tolerant society that, hav¬ 



The karsevaks v'ere in Ayodhya not to build a mandirXo Lord 
Ram but to break the law and avenge themselves on Islam 


I don’t know what 
good the I'oyota 
yatra did for Ram 
but it certainly did 
a pile of electoral 
good for Advani. 
Never before has 
the kesn j hand a 
fluttered in as 
many electoral 
hearts as it is 
; doing now. And the Vishwa Hindu 
: Pnrishad (VHP) is busy fixing 6 L>e- 
j ceniber as the next rung of the B.IP's 
1 vertiginous ascent to the top ot the 
I ladder. The date is signilicani—but, 
j perhaps, h)r a reason not quite known 
I to the stormtroopers of our homeg- 
I rown f'uehrcr. Foi h December will 
j also see the commencement of the 
Ciolden Jubilee yeai of the day Admir- 
j al To jo of the Land of foyola, the 
; Mmistei ot War of Imperial Japan 
I that IS, the Bajrang Dal to Hitler’s 
; BJP—launched the attack on the 
I American naval base of Pearl Harbour 
i in Haw'aii w'hich brought the United 
1 States into the Woild War, thus con- 
! verting the localised confr<mlation in 
! the Furopcan theatre- and its colo- 
i nial extensions -into the Second 
I World War. 

! What is bringing December IV90 on 
I us is much the same as brought (j 
1 December 1941 on the world: the easy 
I victories of the forces i)f fascism m 
! early skirmishes against the secular 
! democracies, which convinced the fas- 
1 cists that, provided only they re- 
; mained on the offensive, their cven- 
. tual victory over reason and good 
j sense would be assured. 

I Tragically, far too few of us are 
j disposed to learn any lessons from his- 
I tory. The editor of one of our most 
i widely-circulated Urdu newspapers — 
I himself a Muslim and, therefo»-c, 
I somewhat in the position of a Jew in 
; j the Weimar Republic that preceded 
Hitler’s Third Reich—who publishes 
; much of what I write, regretted to me 
a few months ago his inability to carry 
a previous column of mine on this 
theme saying that his readers would 
get bored to tears with some distant 
happening in distant times in some 
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for Ayodhya. The Urdu editor was 
unconvinced. So here goes again. 

In the last days of the First World 
War, the old Hohenzollern monarchy 
of the German Empire was dismantled 
and Germany encouraged and assisted 
to build itself up as a modern republi¬ 
can democracy. The Constitution 
adopted in 1919, a few weeks after the 
Treaty of Versailles, in the small Ger¬ 
man town of Weimar (from which the 
new Republic derived its name) was 
considered a model of its time. De¬ 
spite the vicissitudes of post-war re¬ 


ing learnt much from its past mistakes, 
would not countenance foul-mouthed 
attacks by the country's lunatic fringe 
on the country’s Jewish minority. Hit¬ 
ler's National Socialist Party (the 
Nazis), campaigning on a platform of 
“Appeasement for None; Justice for 
All” secured in the elections of 1928 
and 1930 just about the same |)ercen- 
tage of votes as did the Jan Sangh/BJP 
between 1952 and 1989. If in 1929 
anyone had suggested that within 1000 
days, Hitler would become chancellor 
of Germany, he would have been 
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Thus spake ttosiyasi 
sanyasiii 


• “Let those who have been hatch- 
ing conspiracies to prevent the 
establishment ot Ram in this coun¬ 
try, Irotn the time of Mohammad 
Bin Oasim to Mohammad Ali Jin- 
nah, not be misled into thinking 
that the Hindus are impotent co- 
wards because they have suffered 
years of slavery. They are not. 
They are the descendants of brave 
and courageous forefathers.” 

• ‘‘Chandra Shekhar says that if 
the Hindus wish to build the tem¬ 
ple. they can build it at another 
site. I say to Chandra Shekhar all 
rigid. I will change the site—but 
tell me arc you ready to change 
your father?! ' 

• “Our motherland crie.s out for 
succour, cries out for martyrs who 
will cut the enemies of the nation to 
pieces. We have no need of any 
Buta Singh or Joota Singh. What 
our country demands is men of 
character, men of iron who under¬ 
stand that freedom is only freedom 
when that freedom is placed at the 
(eel of the Lord of Somnaih.” 

• “We tell our Muslim brothers to 
remember the poets Rahim and 
Raskhan who devoted themselves, 
to the quest for the dust of the feet 
of Lord Rum...We cannot suffer 
any more the descendants of 
Babar, all those who join Babar to 
their names, who join Babar to 
themselves, those cowards, those 
imjx)tent men who flee the field of 
battle, who attach themselves to 
that Aurangzeb. that Babar who 
raised the sword of oppression in 
this country, who by force dissemi¬ 
nated, propagated and spread 
Islam in this country, and who now 
proclaim with pride that they are 
Muslims.” 

• ”ln Hindu culture, if a Kansa is 
born among us, the Lord Himself 
comes down to earth to separate 
his head from his body. We do not 
take the name of Havana or Kansa 
with pride. But you proclaim with 
pride-the name of fiabar, the name 
of Aurangzeb.., This is whyrwithin 
thfe-country, however many songs 
Mahaimu Gandhi might have sung ' 
about fiindus and Muslims being 
brothers, such fraternitv has never - 


been established.” 

• ‘‘So that Hindu and Muslim 
might live together in this country 
as brothers, we even called that 
Akbar Great whic^h evil-minded, 
sinful Akbar put up a Meena Bazar 
in Agra to demonstrate hi$ disre¬ 
spect for Hindu society. Despite all 
our sacrifices, even unto the dis-\ 
memberment of our Mother’s 
limbs, we who have done afl we " 
could to maintain fraternal good¬ 
will, wc it is who are accused of 
being communal!** 

• “When we raise the issue of the 
Ram Janmabhoomi, we are ac¬ 
cused of playing politics, of seeking 
votes. Arrey, we are sadhus and 
mahatmas who, seated on the 
throne of the sages, are monarchs 
already of the Universe. We do not 
seek power in Delhi. We seek 
Ram. We seek the Ram Jan¬ 
mabhoomi.” 

• ‘‘Mulayam Singh Yadav can trust 
the Provincial Armed Omstabul- 
ary no longer. For even though 
they wear the uniform of the PAC, 
in their breasts beats a Hindu 
heart.” 

• “Mulayam Singh says that he will 
pit one section of our society 
against another, but the 30th Octo¬ 
ber will show whether Miilayam 
Singh's schemes will succeeds Then 
you will know whether this site is 
the Ram Janmabhoomi or the Bah- 
ri Ma.sjid. Then you, Mulayam 
Singh, will discover that on the 
chest of every Ali will leap ten Ba- 
jrang Balts!” 

• “The truth is that it in the Hindus 
who are suffering'injustice and true 
is it also that he who inflicts injus¬ 
tice is not so great a sinner as he 
who suffers injustice. Therefore, to 
fight against this injustice, let us 
join together and build a,grand 
temple to Ram. And if this ipeans a 
bloodbath, then let there for once 
be a bloodbath.” 

• “We have tried, times without 
number, to explain our stand to the 
likes of Shahabuddin but, as you 
well know, the tall of the dog will 
always remain curled and however 
much you might try you cannot 
make it straight!” 


. ; w., 

• “Hindus* whjf don't yow swjtti 
we are Hindus and for the 

the honour of the .Hindu* 
ready even to be wiped clut?*,.For3*; 
our honour, we are ready to 
fice our lives, we are ready even for 
complete annihilation, and we are//: 
ready to sacrifice ourselves, fidt ' 
before we sacrifice ourselves, we / , 
will exact thousands of sacrifices, ^ 
from the other side. If we are readly. ' 
to shed our blood, we are ready thd 
to shed the blood of others. We ' 
have .sacrificed far too much for 
other religions. Mahatma. Oandht 
ruined us by telling us that if we art?' 
slapped on one cheek, we 
turn the other. Arrey^ if. 
second cheek too js slapped, where-^ 
are you going to find a third 
cheek?” 

• “...If you do not rouse 
























has>© right to iive in 

• Uaders of our tioies; 
o^S^-yo^ ?y«s: ittore ^ns. are 

pang ^Wrfcf m Otir poor land than 
IOui^cl^;,The lust to fill that coC- 
fcr$ do^ npi ^hame tbetn even into 
forbearmg from stealing the loin¬ 
cloth off tlic corpses in their cof¬ 
fins!”. 

• *'Who can.hide this burning truth 
about the ft am Janmabhoomi that 
the Ram 'laninahboomi belonged 
(o the Hindus, belongs to the liin^ 
dus and shall forever belong to the 
Hindus. We shall feel free to 
breathe in peace only when we 
shall have erected a great temple 
on the Ram Janmabhoomi.” 

• “In 42 years, everything in India 
has been ruined...For this, you 
alone are responsible. For you "are 



shooting by Mulayam Singh's 
lard of the karsevaks 

9# thivS is^ you 

invai^able Votes to 
»«*^8?yc^tied'tbi$ 
fofgotfep^ 'ydur otvh 
'iorgolteii^ihc 
of your arms: , ydu 
|w&Plten the .glory of your feSre? 
you have forgotten the 
Mahariina Fratap-and 
theseJippOtcDU ire sea* 
thfdiie, of jH>wmr .and 
nation into .darkhess^” 
JiXt-bddy...nev^ratsed 


K j arfe thp^ wholi^hifeaqejcl pur ijnvad-^ 

ers as b|di^e!ri$«:^rh^ of 

^ thP daf aopu us 0^ beM opm^ 

munai :»ut ^ 

inehf Jivliy it U that ft is Piilvon the 
ftjstiyajs of Diwall arid ^ussehra 
that riots tak^place. Kow fsJf ^at. 
there has never. been a Hot on the 
day of Moharram? When the pro- 
cessforis of the foliovi^rs pf other 
religions taken out^ stones are 
never rained down upon them firorri 
our mandirs, but whenever We take 
put our shobhaymras, it isnOt from 
tentples but from nmjids ihat we 
are pelted with pebbles. Let there 
be a search made qf every tempte 
in India. But if you undertake a 
search of any masjid. you will find 
it filled with arms and ammunition 
and explosive substances of every 
description. And yet it is we who 
are called communal!” 

• “We welcome those Muslims 
who regard themselves as the de¬ 
scendants of the poets Rahim and 
Raskhan but, however bitter this 
truth may be, however much it 
might pierce your heart, however 
much our listeners can bear it no 
more, however much you might be 
drtmned in sweat, let those who 
think of themselves as the descen¬ 
dants of Babar and Aurangzeb 
know that we are no longer 
apprehensive of accidents, that the 
lava boils in our veins and arteries, 
that wc can no longer bear this 
unending oppression, that those 
who cut both arms of my Mother, 
who worslup the invader Babar and 
abuse our l.ord Ram, that ihesc 
deceitful people have no ,place 
whatsoever in our country,, that ’ 
they leave this Bharat, this llin-, 
dustan,” 

• “So, this then is my pleJa to you, 
that you, my Hindu brothers, , 
understand the need of ihe hour, 
now the lime has cj^ic to explain 
to this Governmerit of India, to 
these leaders of the nation who 
;know only how to place the pooiic ^ 
, aroupd the necks of gdod pibopii*/ ■ 
,t|wt (h<^.must 

which they.tire inmeting upon . 
usr—for We know how lot 4yeni;e 
ourselves on those who perpetrate .■ 
injusUlce on us!” ’’ 

. • “This in the name of Ru'm we 
swear 

We shall build the tnafidir only” 

iHorct ■ / ' 
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1 gently carted oft to suitable establish¬ 
ments in Agra or Ranchi—trussed up, 
no doubt, in a strait jacket. i 

Two major developments—one 
political and the other economic ■ 
changed ail that. 

F irst, the political, .As Stresemann’s 
health dcchncil, leading to his 
death on 3 October p;2y, his hold on 
the German electorate declined and a 
scramble for the succession began. 
Political groups that had no hope of 
securing power on iheii own entered 
into electoral adjustments with the 
Nazis (much as the National Front 
groupusculcs did with the BJP), 
sought out “common elements” in 
I their respective platforms and man¬ 
ifestos (much as the Janata Dal did 
with the BJP m the heyday of its 
value-based’ politics), sccuretl the 
outside support of the Na/is to prop 
themselves in powci (rather m the 
manner of our centrist and leftist con¬ 
verts to “coalition politics” last vear- 
to wild applause from the likes ol 
otherwise ilocent, reasonable pc<^ple 
like George Verghese and Pran (Jiop- 
ra). I he non-Na/is even handed over 
an entire Laender fsiale) to Na/i rule 
in the manner in which last February 
the Raja of Manda suriendercd total 
conirol over Madhya Pradesh and 
Himachal f*radesh to the BJP (with 
the full approbation, need one add. of 
the same Nikhil C'hakravartty who is 
now so censorious of cohabitation 
with coinmurialism’) 

I he BJP. like the .Na/is, is, of 
course, not in politics to cook khichri 
for others hut io grab the ntsot (in¬ 
deed, the whole Janmabhoomi) lor 
itself. It was the levers of pow'cr pro¬ 
vided opporliinisticallv hy others- in¬ 
cluding right-w'ing C onservatives, cen- 
^dst Christian Democrats and leftists 
Socialists—that took Hitler where it 
did. hqually, it is the levers of power 
provided opportunistically by others— 
including right-wing capilaiisls, cen¬ 
trist casteists and Icfl-w'ing cominun- 
[ isls -that has brought the BJP where 
it has. 

On the economic front, the late 20s 
was a period of astonishing recoveiy 
and growth for the Western world. 
Millionaires popped like champagne 
corks in the firmanent of global busi¬ 
ness. Wages rose. Innution dropped. 

The rigours and deprivation of the 
Great War of IV14-1« were left be¬ 
hind. A generation exulting in demo¬ 
cracy and prosperity christened the 
decade the Roaring Twenties, 

The bubble burst in Qctober 1929 
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with the collapse of the stock market 
on Wall Street and the Great Depress- 
; ion that followed. Millions were 
tin own out of work. The illusory for¬ 
tunes of the new lich weie wiecked. 
And the Weimai F<epiiblic crumbled 
to give way to the 1 bird Reich It was 
the economic collap'^e of 
which gave Hitler his opportunity. 

In 11 nn)nths ol the grossest econt*- 
mic inismanai’cnient this country has 
known, V.P Singh (with a little help 
from the oil sharks—Sheikh, Rattle 
and Roll, as r.lvis Presley would have 
said!) has brought us to the biink of u 
disaster whose proportions are only 
just beconiing public. Our foreign e.\- 
ehange reserves arc being depleted by 
a thousand crorcs a month. At this 
rate, wc will be flat broke by Febru¬ 
ary - not a sterling in the treasury, not 
a dollar in the rijori. That is also the 
month in which I shall finally bury my 
last regrets at quitting the Indian Fore¬ 
ign Service (IFS), because my erst¬ 
while colleagues are not going to get 
their m(mlhl> pay chetjiies (while I can 
only hope Aveek Sarkar will prcjve 
more considerate than Bharat Sar¬ 
kar!) And don’t jusl blame the Arabs 
(who, as the B.TP is quick to point out, 
arc all Muslims and, therefore, 
NQll--Not Quite Us). For, on the 
domestic front, inflation is running at 
double-digit figures* despite our silos 
overflowing with the largest harvest 
ever (thanks to a sweetheart of a mon¬ 
soon which even the Dandavate- 
iiuluced loan waivers confusion 
couldn’t deflect). 

I hus, between Cicrmany in the win¬ 
ter of l‘)2M and India in the winter of 
1990, there are frightening parallels in 
the economic situation. The only 
forces that can draw comfort from the 
impending calastiophe arc those that 
have found their political voice in the 
BJP. For economic anarchy provides 
rich soil in which to tend the tender 
plant of coinrniinalism. Hitler disco¬ 
vered this when he blamed it all on the 
Jews. The BJP is discovering it as it 
blames it all on the co-religionists of 
our largest minority. 

W here do we go from here? Too 
large a number of politicians, of 
all hues, are beginning wonder 
whether it w'ouldn’t be best to steal the 
BJP's thunder by stealing a few of its 
ideological clothes. Draped, they 
think, in a paler shade of saffron, they 
might succeed in outmatching the 
Rabble-Roiiser-iii-rhief to the BJP. 
the shaven-headed, saffron-clad siyasi 
sanyasin Uma Bharti. That way lies 


disaster. Our secular future Cctiiflot 
afford a failure of nerve at this cffttcal 
juncture in the building of our frtodern 
nationhood. 

The reassertion of secularism has to 
begin at the precise point—and in the 
precise circumstances—where secular¬ 
ism is most under attack. Otherwise, 
w’c will slip unwittingly into the trap 
that is being laid for us by the widely- 
circulated cassette containing the 
venomous spoutings of this siyast 
sanyasin. {See ho\.) 

I he lady claims the issue is the 
shooting by Mulayarn Singh’s security 
forces at the vanguard of the kar 
sevaks. That is not the issue. I'hc fir¬ 
ing in Ayodhya was merely the con¬ 
sequence of the heedless confronta- 
tionism of the local administration. 



L.K. AdvanI has warned the 
"Sabar aur Aurangzeb ki aulad" 
(the descendants of Babar and 
Aurangzeb) that they will be 
safe only in a “Hindu Raj” 

The issue is: why were the kar sevaks 
at all in Ayodhya? They 
were, assuredly, not there to build a 
Ram mandir--fOT there are already 
over 200 Ram mandirs in Ayodhya 
and no one will stop anyone from 
building 2,(X)0 more. The VHP/ Ba- 
jrang Dal/ RSS activists were in 
Ayodhya from 30 October to 2 
November (accompanied by hordes of 
BJP cadresc—but not, let it be noted 
any BJP .leaders, not even Uma Bhar¬ 
ti—for thei leaders had carefully noti¬ 
fied the UP government well in adv¬ 
ance of’their travel plans so that they 
could be arrested and comfortably 
lodged in Circuit' Houses well away 
from the firing which they knew their 
workers would provoke in Ayodhya!) 
The kar sevaks were in Ayodhya not, 
as 1 was saying, to build a mandir to 


Lord Ram (who, in any case, is rama 
that is, manifest everywhere and, 
therefore, in ho need of a BJP mandir 
even on his alleged janmahhoomi) but 
because of the incitement by siyasi 
sanyasins (and sanyasi siyasa(s\) to 
break the law. spill their blood and 
avenge themselves on Islam—all so 
that there might be come accretion in 
the one-in-ten Indians w'ho pul their 
stamp on the lotus svmbol in Novem¬ 
ber 1989. 

Advani, tor his part, has warned the 
'"Babar aur Aurangzeb ki aulad" (the 
descendants of Babai and Aurang/ch) 
that they will be safe only in a “Hindu 
Raj”! He sounds exactly like Adolf 
Hitler telling Max Planck: “I am not 
an anti-Semite. It is just very regrett¬ 
able that the Jews have this unfortun¬ 
ate identification with Marxism"! 
(Thomas Mann, Diaries 1918-1939, p. 
161). ("an you not discern the dulcet 
tones of the unctuous Ailvani: “I am 
not an anti-Muslim. It is just very re¬ 
grettable that the Muslims have this 
unfortunate identification with Babar 
and Aurangzeb”! 

The BJP have picked the expression 
“appeasement” to describe national 
policies based on compassion and sen¬ 
sitivity to minority concerns. It is an 
expression taken straight from the his¬ 
tory of Hitler, because it first gained 
general currency when in 1938, British 
Prime Minister, Neville Chambetlain 
sought to head off Hitler's war by 
compromising with Hitler and urging 
the European democracies to 
accommodate themselves to Euro¬ 
pean fascism. Winston Churchill de¬ 
scribed this as “appeasement”. It is a 
term used not against one’s country¬ 
men but against one's enemies. The 
BJP may consider the Muslims to be 
their “enemies”; no decent, civilised 
Hindu can share this view. It is by such 
subtle verbal tricks of equating the 
minorities with treachery (and, thus, 
the majority with a monopoly over 
patriotism) that the BJP is misleading 
the misled. 

We cannot beat the BJP by joining 
the misled. We cannot beat the BJP by 
donning a paler shade of saffron. A 
civilised community, such as the Hindu I 
community, knows that civilisation be- 1 
gins with Compassion for the Few-and ! 
only that can lead to Justice for All. 
Members of the BJP arc certainly not ; 
the mandated representatives of the 
Hindus. 1 doubt, indeed, that they arc 
Hindus at all! ^ 

The views expressed this column are those of Its 
author and do not purport to constitute an otHdat 
statement of the Congress party’s pcsitfort. 





Gaines people play 

Labour disputes make Appu Ghar a centre of controversy 


A s tar as the mynagemenl of 
Appu Ghar is concerned, fun 
and games are definitely over. 
With labour problems on the increase 
i and demands for the nationalisation of 
! tiie amusement park becoming more 
i strident, the six*year-old outfit, set up 
; by International Amusement Limited, 

I IS facing its roughest times ever since it 
! was set up with the help of non- 
i resident funding, and inaugurated by 
i the then Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi 
, in 1984. 

j Trouble had been brewing for a 
while, with some employees getting 
I disenchanted with the ‘official’ union 
j Appu Ghar Karmachari Sangh 
j (AGKS), and approaching the Hotel 
I Mazdoor Union (IIMU) with their 
i grievances, which ranged from wages 
I (low'ei than those guaranteed by the 
I Minimum Wages Act), to the non- 
1 regularisation of temporarv workers 
I and the failure (^f the management to 
[ pay bonus. According to the secretary 
j of HMU, K. Pcitra; ‘Over the years 
I the number ol wa^rkers owing allc- 
i giance to our union has increased. 

! And now of the 300 workers in y\ppu 
Ghar as many as 2.'S0 belong to the 
HMU." 

I’his claim is strongly reluted b\ the 
AGKS head, V.D. Dutla, who insists 
that his is the legitimate union, reg¬ 
istered with the authorities and recog¬ 
nised by the management, with the 
j majority of the w'orkers on its rolls. 

I’vcr since its inception in 1988. the 
! union has managed to extract such 
I benefits for the workers as provident 
I fund, gratuity, wage hikes, and bonus 
: m the sixth year of the company's 
existence. 

The management, too, chooses to 
! recognise the ACjKS, though the 
general manager of Appu Ghar, K.C. 

! Arora denies that the union is granted 
! the rare privilege of holding its mect- 
! ings in the general manager’s office. 
Says Arora: “We don't recognise the 
HMU. Appu Ghar doesn’t belong to 
the hotel industry sector, so how can 
this union operate here?" 

Patra thinks differently. According 
to him, there arc any number of food 
stalls, even a restaurant and a conven¬ 
tion centre within the premises of 


Appu Ghar, and the park also has its 
share of clerical and security .staff. 
“So, why can’t the HMU function 
here?” Patra asks. 

As a matter ot fact, it does. Recent¬ 
ly, after a worker was demoted after 
being caught giving free rides to peo¬ 
ple, the flMU swung into action, 
gheraoing Arora’s office. Six workers 
were suspended for misbehaviour and 
the HMU alleges that they were 
threatened that they should leave the 
union, or else retribution would 
follow. 


The union, however, went to the 
labour commissioner’s office to pro¬ 
test the management's unfair labour 
practices. And a week or so later, the 
suspended workers were taken back, 
after they had given an assurance that 
such behaviour would not recur. The 
management appeared to regaid this 
as an apology, but union sources 
insisted that it was only an “assur¬ 
ance”. nothing mort. 

But semantics aside, the HMU 
alleges that the management habitual¬ 
ly short-charges the workers. Appu 
Ghar is a profitable concern, they 
allege, and makes lakhs out of the 
leasing of stalls alone. Now. the man¬ 
agement has also developed a manu¬ 
facturing unit in NOIDA,Indo-Italian 
Amusement Limited, which makes 
j and sells rides to such amusement 
parks as the Pune-Pimpri Chinchwad 
Municipality Park and Disneyland of 
Om Prakash Chautala fame. Such 
ventures mean big money, though 
Patra charges that the management 
sold a NOIDA-made ride as an Italian 


one, only to have it sent back by the 
buyers. But such one time mishaps 
notwithstanding, the NOIDA venture 
makes good profits. And there’s no 
reason why some of those shouldn't 
percolate down to the workers, who 
get paid a pittance (Rs 750 to unskilled 
labour and Rs 850 approximately for 
security personnel). 

Public relations officer of Appu 
Ghar, Saiigeeta Das, has a different 
story to tell. According to her, the 
amusement park barely manages to 
break even. The cost of the rides has 


remained stagnant from 1984 at Rs 1, 
2, and 3, (though visitors to Appu 
Ghar will have some difficulty recon¬ 
ciling that with their experience) and 
thus profits arc non-existent. 

In addition, the management has to 
make a payment of Rs 4,(K),(KK) to the 
Trade Fair Authority of India (TFAI) 
from which it h^is leased land, and 
one-third of that amount is doled out 
as properly, electricity and other I 
taxes. The entertainment lax of 25 per 
cent imposed by the governntent 
makes things even more difficult. 

Such claims do not, however, wash 
dtwn well with the workers affiliated 
to the HMU. And they insist that 
either the Appu Ghar management 
give them benefits on a par with those 
working with the TFAI, or let the 
government take over, if they insist on 
pleading lack of finances. 

In that event, at least, the workers 
will get a fair deal. 

After all, the least you expect of an 
amusement park is fair play. • 
Seema GoBwanH/Naw DeM 



The Appu Ghar 
management 
insists that there 
are no profits to 
share with the 
workers, whiie 
the employees 
clamour for 
nationalisation 
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Stings and 
swings 

■ It's not the increase of 
free-trippers, or the en¬ 
croachment of railway 
land, or even the disruption 
of traffic by demonstrators 
that disrupted the Eastern 
Railway communications 
network recently. It was 
monkeys and bees. 

1 Bees swarmed the micro- 
wave towers along the 
Dhanbad-Gaya- 
Mughalsarai section, 
attacking the staff in charge 
of maintenance. 

The massive felling of 

^ trees in the region also re¬ 
sulted in the monkeys shift¬ 
ing attention to the same 
towers, using the hanging 
parabolic copper wave 
guides as a swing, causing 
further disturbance in mic¬ 
rowave communication. 

With the animals taking 
over, the communications 
system seems headed for 
further trouble. 

Peel to heal 

■ Potato peels have sud¬ 
denly become objects of 
reverence. At least, to doc¬ 
tors tackling the increasing 
numbe!t of burn cases. An 
ideal skin cover, potato 
l>ecls allow the skin to dry 
and breathe at the same 
time. 

Says Dr M.H. Keswani: 




m 


'‘They are less painful to 
remove, and work so well 
and are so suitable for our 
country, it is a method of 
treatment most advisable to 
adopt." 

The peels prevent the 
dressing from sticking to 
the skin and keep the ban¬ 
dages moist. The peels are 
now being stuck onto gauge 
padding and made into 
bandage strips 10 feet long 
and six inches wide. 

With potatoes chipping 
in to provide a healing 
touch, the things we all 
throw away in the name of 
garbage might be worth 
more than we imagine. 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 




ANTI-DANDRUFF SHAMPOO 






















w hen it comes to 

arranging publicity stunts, 
there's nobody quite like 
Boney Kapoor. 

And when it comes to 
entering ii.io the spirit of 
things with proper 
enthusiasm, there’s no 
beating the Sanjay 
Kapoor—Tabbu fodi ■ 

At a recent location 
shoot of Prem, the lead pair 
were in their element, 
posing cosily for the benefit 
of photographers, eating 
out of each other's plates 
and cuddling in dark 
corners. 

Even the fact that Tabbu 
was suffering from flu 
didn’t dampen their 
ardour. 

Obviously, it takes more 
than fear of infection to put 
the Kapoor kid off. 

F*arha insists that 
marriage isn’t going to 
make any difference to her 
career; she’ll continue 
working just as she did 
earlier. 

But which career could 
she be talking about ?As far 
as we know, she hasn’t 
signed a new film in 
months. 

Farfw: I tiavenlqiiitv I 
haven’t qutt 


Sanlay Kapoor and Tabbu: what’s a cold between 
gocMl friends? 


T"he Amala-Nagarjuna 
love affair continues. And 
the pair is currently 
hanking on their joint 
starrer Shiva (Hindi) to 
make an impact in the 
Bombay film industry. 

If Shiva is a hit, the duo 
will shift base to Bombay, 
and, with luck, make a new 
life for 

themselves—married, or 
otherwise. 


Lata. Music director Antui 
Malik put his fmt down, 
and nothing came of that. 

Though, it did prove that 
Gulshan Kumar is well and 
truly besotted to the 
circular singer. 

on Tclugu 

superstars, here’s the latest 
on Chiranjeevi. Now that 
his Hindi film Pralibandh 
has proved to be a 
box-office success, and the 
critics more than 
enthusia.stic, Chiranjeevi 
has decided that Bombay 
may be a viable 
proposition, after all. 

()nly, unlike Nagarjuna, 
he won’t be accompanied 
by a nubile girl friend, 
when he makes the change 
of residence. 



Amato: bunking on Shiva, 
andNagaifuna 


It’s one thing when 
Anuradha Poudwal dubs 
songs originally sung by 
Alka Yagnik. And quite 
another when she threatens 
to do the same to Lata 
Mangeshkar. Or, to be 
precise, when Gulshan 
Kumar, T-Series boss, sets 
her up to re-record Lata's 
numl^rs. 

Film gossip has it that 
Kumar wanted Anuradha 
to sing those numbers for 
Kirti Kumar's Radha Ka 
Sangam, which had 
originally been recorded by 


Shoona SIppy: Salman’s 
favourita phoiogfapliaf 

TThe letter ‘S’ seems to 
have a special significance 
in Salman Khan’s life. No, 
wc aren’t referring to either 
lady love Sangeeta Bijiani 
or his air - hostess friend, but 
to that photographer who 
sparkles on both sides of | 
the lens: Sheena Sippy. 

Apparently, the 

dimunitivc heart-throb 
rehises to be photographed 
by anyone other than good 
fnend Sheena. Sippy 
alone, he claims, 
understands his best angles. 

While he, no doubt, best 
appreciates her curves. 
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Khushwant’s 

people 

Veteran journalist and columnist on some 
prominent personalities 


Over the \>ear\\ Khiishwant Sm^h\ 
weekly columns. With Malice rowauls 
One And All and Ciossip Sweet and 
Sour have reflated readers of over 50 
publications, except when the Sardarp 
went abroad on one (tf Ins numerous 
junkets. And at all times, Sttif^h has 
been at his provocative best, attackinft 
sacred row.v and presentinf* his un¬ 
popular views witlumt a thouf»ht about 
the public outcry that would Jollow. It 
was this irreverame and the often 
brutal honesty that went with it- that 
made him such a f^reat read. 

Now, Rohini Sinfill has put tO}*ether 
a compilation of Khushwant Smith's 
columns. More Malicious Gossip, pre- 
sentin^ us with the Sardarji at his best. 
This extract has Khushwant expressing 
his views -often widely divergent at 
different points of times -about such 
celebrities as (iiarii Zail Sinf^h, Rajiv 
and San jay (uindhi, (feor^e Fernandes 
and others 


SEEING ONESEtr 


THE GODS in 

their wisdom did 
not grant me the 
gift of seeing my- 
self as others sec 
me. They must 
have thought 
knowing what 
others thought of 
me might engen¬ 
der suicidal ten¬ 
dencies in me and 
decided to let ihe 
slew in my own 
self-esteem. Now 1 am up agi^hist the 
formidable task of having ti) write 
about myself. The young lady who is 
compiling, sifting and editing an 
anthology of these articles insists that 
the collection will not be complete 
without a prefatory piece on what 1 
think of myself. 
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It is a daunting assignment. Have 
you ever tried to look at yoirself 
squarely m the eyes in your own 
mirror? Fry it and you will understand 
what I mean. Within a second or two 
you will turn your gaze from your eyes 
to other features—as women dt) when 
they are making up or men do when 
they arc shaving. Looking into the 
depths of one’s own eyes reveals the 
naked truth. The naked truth about 
one self can be very ugly. 

1 know I am an ugly man. Physical 
ugliness has never bothered me nor 
inhibited me from making overtures to 
the fairest of women. I am convinced 
that only empty-headed nymphoma¬ 
niacs look out for handsome gigolos. 
They have no use for the likes of me; I 
have no use for the likes of them. My 
concern is not with my outward 
appearance« my untidy turban, un¬ 
kempt beard or my glazed look (I have 
been told that my eyes are that of a 
lustful badmash) but what lies behind 
the physical, the real me compounded 
of conflicting emotions like love and 
hate, general irritability and occasion¬ 
al equipoi.se, angry denunciation and 
tolerance of another’s point of view, 
rigid adherence to self-prescribed reg¬ 
imen and accommodation of others’ 
convenience. And so on. It is on these 
qualities that I will dwell in making an 
estimate of myself. 

First 1 must dispose of the question 
which people often ask me: “What do 
you think of yourself as a writer?” 
Without appearing to wear the false 
cloak of humility, let me say quite 
honestly that I do not rate myself very 
highly. I can tell good writing from the 
not so good, the first rate from the 
passable. I know that of the Indians or 
the Indian born, Nirad Chaudhuri, 
Naipaul, Salman Rushdie, Amitava 
Ghosh and Vikram Seth handle the 
English language better than 1. I also 
know 1 can, and have, written as well 
as any of the others—R.K. Narayan, 



Mulk Raj Anand, Mulgaonkar, Ruth 
Jhabvala, Nayantara Sehgal or Anita 
Desai. What is more, unlike most in 
the first or the second category, I have 
never laid claims to being a great 
writer. I regard .self-praise to be the 
utmost form of vulgarity. Almost ev¬ 
ery Indian writer 1 have met is prone 
'to laud his or her achievements. 'Hiis 
IS something 1 have never done. Nor 
ever solicited awards or recognition. 
Nor ever spread false stories of being 
considered for the Nobel Prize for 
literature. The list of prominent Indi¬ 
ans who spread such canards about 
themselves is formidable: Vatasyayan 
(Ageya), G.V. Desani, Dr Ciopal 
Singh Dardi (Governor of Goa), 
Kamia Das and many others. 

Am I a likeable man? I am not sure. 

1 do not have many friends because 1 
do not set much store by friendship. 1 
have found that friends however nice 
and friendly they may be demand 
more time than 1 am willing to spare. I 
get easily bored with people and 
would rather read a book or listen to 
music than converse with anyone for 
too long. I have had a few very close' 
friends in my time. I am ashamed to 
admit that when some of them drop¬ 
ped me, instead of being upset, I felt 
relieved. And when some died, 1 
cherished their memory more than I 
did their company when they were 
alive. 

I have the same attitude towards 
women who I have liked or loved. It 
does not take much for me to get 
deeply emotional about women. 
Often at the very first meeting 1 feel I 
have found the Helen I was seeking, 
and like Majnoon sifting the sands of 
desert wastes my quest for Laila was 
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Much has been 
said about the 
choice of Zaii 
Singh as 
President. No 
credit is given 
to him for his 
transparent 
humility, his 
undoubted 
knowledge of 
Punjabi, Urdu and 
Hindi and the 
gift of the gab 


over. None of these infatuations lasted 
very long. At times betrayal of trust 
hurt me deeply but nothing left lasting 
scars on my psyche. The only lesson 1 
learnt was (that as soon as you sense the 
others cooling off, be the one to drop 
them. Dropping people gives you a 
sense of triumph, being dropped one 
of defeat which leaves the ego wound¬ 
ed. 1 do not have the gift of friendship. 
Nor the gift of loving or being loved. 

Hate is my stronger passion. Merci¬ 
fully it has never been directed against 
a community but only against certain 
individuals. 1 hate with a passion 
unworthy of anyone who would like to 
describe himself civilised. I try my best 
to ignore them but they are like an 
aching tooth which I am periodically 
compelled to feel with my tongue to 
assure myself that it still hurts. My 
hate goes beyond people I hate. I drop 
people who befriend them. My' 
enemy's friends become my enemies. 

Fortunately there are not many 
people I hate. 1 could count them on 
the tips of fingers of one hand—no 
more than four or five. And if I told 
you why I hate them, you may agree 
that they deserve contempt and 
hatred. 

I hate name-droppers. I hate self- 
praisers. 1 hate arrogant men, I hate 
liars. Is there anything wrong in hating 
them? People ask me, why can't you 
leave them alone? Why can't you 
ignore their existence? Now, that is 
something 1 cannot do. I cannot resist 
making fun of name-droppers, calling 
lairs liars on their faces. And 1 love 
abusing the arrogant. I have been in 
trouble many times because of my 
inability to resist mocking these types. 
And since most name-droppers, self- 


praisers and arrogant men go from 
success to success, become ministers. 
Governors and win awards they don't 
deserve, my anger often explodes into 
denouncing them in print. 1 have been 
dragged into courts and before the 
Press Council. This can be a terrible 
waste of time and money. I think I will 
have wax images of my pet hates and 
vent my spleen on them by sticking 
pins in their effigies. May the fleas of a 
thousand camels infest their armpits! 

I am not a nice man to know. 




ZAIL SINGH’S 

final tryst with his 
fellow politicians 
was apparently a 
very memorable 
one; his swan song 
as a member of 
the Congress-I a 
tour de force of 
sentimental ora¬ 
tory. This was on 
the evening of 
Thursday the 8th 
of July when he 
bade farewell to his party colleagues in 
the Central Hall of Parliament. Since 
the meeting was not open to the Press 
I have put the details together from 
accounts given by my friends in the 
Rajya Sabha. When Zail Singh en¬ 
tered the hall, Mrs Gandhi was speak- 
Jng to the members. He was visibly 
embarrassed. Mrs Gandhi further 
embarrassed him by her words of 
welcome: ''See he is blushing like a 
bride.” And so he did to the roots of 
his beard: 



"Like a bride full of blushes when 

lingering to take 

A last look at her mirror at night 

ere she goes...” 

The PM’s words gave him the theme 
of his farewell address which he deli¬ 
vered for over 50 minutes without the 
help of a single note. He spoke of his 
humble beginnings and how he learnt 
to read the lines on the palms of 
labourers, ironsmiths, carpenters and 
other workmen; the warm welcome he 
had received all over the country, 
particularly in the South where he had 
been told that his inability to speak 
English would prove a handicap. He 
criticised the "consensus” notion by 
saying that what the Opposition j 
wanted was to set up its office in 
Rashtrapati Bhavan. "That f will not 
allow; neither them nor the Congress- 
1,” he said very pointedly. Where¬ 
upon Mrs Gandhi quipped that he 
would not be able to keep her out as 
one room in Rashrapati Bhavan was 
used for Cabinet meetings. The Giani 
continued that having been an active 
politician all his life he felt like a fish 
being thrown out of the stream. "You 
have decided to retire me from poli¬ 
tics; however mine will be a kind of 
Shahi (royal) retirement.” He ended 
his speech by telling them that he felt 
like a bride taking leave of her pa¬ 
rents, brother and sisters when every 
one in the family is in tears. And so 
apparently were many of his audience. 

Much has been said by the Opposi¬ 
tion against the choice of Giani Zail 
Singh for the top position in the 
Republic. No credit is given to him for 
his transparent humility, his un¬ 
doubted knowledge of Punjabi, Urdu 
and Hindi, the scriptures of all the 
religions practised in the country and 
his gift of the gab. He will be by far the 
greatest orator we have had as Presi¬ 
dent (and I am not forgetting Dr 
Radhakrishnan). Zail Singh exudes 
the aroma of the earth because he is 
closer to India's soil than any of his 
predecessors. I am not in the habit of 
making forecasts; but when 1 do, 1 am 
usually right. 1 forecast that Giani Zail 
Singh will be the most popular Presi¬ 
dent that India has had so far. 


PRESIDENT ZAIL SINGH 


WHEN GIANI Zail Singh took over 
as President of the Republic, I wrote; 
"I am not in the habit of making 
forecasts; but when 1 do 1 am usually 
right. I forecast that Giani Zail Singh 
will be the most popular President that 
India has had so far.” 
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BOOK EXTRACT 


When Indira 
Gandhi 
succeeded Lai 
Bahadur 
Shastri, fairly 
and squarely 
beating Morarji 
Desai, it was 
said she 
became Prime 
Minister 
because she 
was Nehru’s 
daughter 



That was more than three years ago. 
In the last two years much has hap¬ 
pened to his image. More has been 
written about him than was on his 
predecessors because of his role in the 
many catastrophic events that en¬ 
gulfed the country. Instead of being 
the most popular he has become the 
most controversial President. What 
his image will be like when he lays 
down office a year and a half from 
now is hard to figure out. However, 
having read just about everything in 
print about him as well as gone 
through SIX biographies I will try to 
answer a few questions uppermost in 
people’s mind. 

No need to bother about the biog¬ 
raphies. Without exception they arc 
qaseedas (eulogies) written by nondes¬ 
cript biographers produced by nondes¬ 
cript publishing houses. Large chunks 
of them consist of excerpts from news¬ 
papers and pictures supplied by the 
President’s P.R.O. In any event all of 
them were written after Giani became 
President and none come up to events 
in which his name came to be 
embroiled. 

What we have to find out is how 
much substance there is in the charges 
levelled against Gianiji in other much 
more widely read books published 
since Operation Blue Star. The list of 
journalist-authors who have pro¬ 
nounced on him is formidable: M.J. 
Akbar, Kuldip Nayar, Chand Joshi, 
Arun Shourie, M.V. Kamath, Pat- 
want Singh, Harji Malik, Tavleen 
Singh, Subhash Kirpekar, Shekhar 
Gupta, Sunil Sethi, Mark Tully, Satish 
Jacob and Pranay Gupte. Four ques¬ 
tions cry out for answers. First, did 
Giani Zail Singh play any role in 
elevating Bhindranwale from a rustic 
bhai to a political monster? Second, 
did he as President sanction the storm¬ 
ing of the Golden Temple by the 
Army and did he warn Mrs Gandhi of 
its impact on the Sikh community? 
Third, what did he do to curb the 
anti-Sikh violence following the assas¬ 
sination of Mrs Gandhi and what help 
did he render the victims? And finally, 
is there any truth in the press reports 
that the present Prime Minister rarely 
bothers to consult him on important 
issues? 

I have not the slightest douht that 
Gianiji did not pick up or promote 
Bhindranwale. To the best of my 
knowledge, he met him once when he 
was head of the Punjab Congress in 
Opposition during Janata rule. That 
also at a keertan in a gurudwara. After 
Mrs Gandhi’s return to power he was 


made home minister at the Centre and 
Darbara Singh became Punjab’s chief 
minister. It was Mrs Gandhi’s practice 
not to consult state’s leaders she 
brought to the Centre on matters 
relating to their home states. She also 
knew that Gianiji and Darbara Singh 
did not see eye-to-eye on political 
matters. It was Darbara Singh who 
announced over the radio that war¬ 
rants of arrest against Bhindranwale 
had been issued, allowed him six days 
during which he dictated the time and 
place where he would surrender to the 
police, kept him in a Circuit House 
I rather than in a prison and then had I 
him let off. 

I am still not sure about Gianiji’s 
role (he was by then President) in 
sanctioning the storming of the Gol¬ 
den Temple. He agreed to putting 
Darbara Singh’s government in cold 
storage and proclaiming Governor’s 
Rule. He stayed his hand for quite 
some time before he agreed to declare 
it a ^'disturbed area” and hand over 
administration to the army. There¬ 
fore, there was no need to consult him 
about Operation Blue Star. He heard 
about it over the radio. It stands to 
reason that had Gianiji been consulted 
he would have at least advised the 
Prime Minister to pre-date or defer 
action and avoid embroiling innocent 
pilgrims who would be present on the 
martyrdom anniversary of the builder 
of the temple. Mrs Gandhi apparently 
did not realise that the Akal Takht 
would be rid of Bhindranwale’s men 
without having to be knocked down. 
What she saw of the havoc appalled 
her. The generals incharge of the 
action either misled her or botched up 
the Operation. 

t have no convincing replies to his 


staying in Rashtrapati Bhavan while 
Delhi was witnessing a carnage of Sikh 
lives following the assassination of 
Mrs Gandhi. As Head of the Army 
why did he not order the troops out at 
once? And why after the carnage was 
over, did he not visit refugee camps 
and solace the victims? I am on even 
less sure ground about his relations 
with the Prime Minister. If they are 
strained, as papers report, they will 
impair the institution of the President. 
Only future historians who have ac¬ 
cess to secret papers (if any have been 
preserved) will be able to throw light 
on them. Or perhaps earlier if Gianiji 
writes his autobiography and decides 
to reveal the truth as known to him. 
Till then we have to withhold judge¬ 
ment. 


RAJIV GANDHI 


■ IN THE next few 
days, Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi is likely to 
announce his deci¬ 
sion to quit flying 
and enter politics. 
He had no interest 
in politics and a 
very poor opinion 
of politicians. He 
was most reluctant 
to change his pro¬ 
fession and his 
wife, Sonia, total¬ 
ly opposed to his going into the hurly 
burly of political life. However, he has 
at last decided to yield to the pressure 
put by members of the ingress 
party. 

Mrs Gandhi’s critics, particularly 
among the so-called intellectuals, have 
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mounted a propaganda campaign 
questioning Rajiv Gandhi's entry into 
politics. **He is only being brought in 
because he is the Prime Minister's son 
and Sanjay's brother," they say. That 
may be so. But they overlook the fact 
that it is also his right as a citizen of 
India to do so. He is not—as the 
Opposition maintains—"succeeding" 
either to his mother or his brother, but 
only offering himself (albeit reluctant¬ 
ly) to help as anyone else might in the 
organisation. It would be a gross 
travesty of democratic principle to 
deny him rights enjoyed by all others 
simply because of his ancestry or 
relationship. He has yet to prove 
himself. And it will be for the people 
(not only his critics) to accept or reject 
him. 

It is worth recalling that when Pan¬ 
dit Nehru first became President of 
the Indian National Congress, there 
was similar criticism that he had been 
chosen because he was Motilal's son. 
When Indira Gandhi succeeded Lai 
Bahadur Shastri, fairly and squarely 
beating Morarji Desai, it was said that 
she became Mme Minister because 
she was Jawaharlal's daughter. And 
when Sanjay burst on the Indian 
political scene and established his 
unquestioned power over the party 
machine, similar insinuations were 
made against him. Butjt was clear as 
<i^ylight for anyone who wished to see 
that Nehruy In^ra and Sanjay, each in 
his or her turn, were not imposed on 
the people but chosen by them. What 
could have been more democratic? 

And now it will be Rajiv. There is 
little doubt that his way to the political 
path was paved by Sanjay Gandhi. 
People who believed in what Sanjay 
stood for hope that he will carry on the 


Rajiv was most 
rekictantto 
change his 
profession and 
his wife, Sonia, 
totaiiy opposed 
to his going 
into the huriy 
buriyof 
poHticaiiife. 


task that this valiant son of India left 
unfulfilled. Sanjay was much more 
than a Member of Parliament, the 
Prime Minister’s right-hand man and 
leader of the Youth Congress. He had 
succeeded in firing the imagination of 
the people that they could within their 
lifetime, convert the dream of a more 
prosperous and powerful India into a 
reality. If the people are now eager to 
pass on the torch that Sanjay lit into 
the hands of his elder brother, they do 
so in the hope that Sanjay's unfinished 
mission will now be accomplished. 


STILL THE BEST fiET. 
IF HE LEARNS 


THE MOST significant thing that 
happened in the first month of 1987 
was that people began to look for 
blemishes on Rajiv’s face. This,tvery 
month, two years ago the same people 
were loud in praise of the many 
qualities he possessed: his good looks, 
his candour and courtesy and assured 
us that we were fortunate in having so 
forward-looking a man as him at the 
helm of our affairs. Why did the magic 
mirror which once reflected his image 
as among the fairest of the fair start 
lowing warts and pimples? 

Rajiv’s own contribution to this 
change has been most noteworthy. 
Perhaps his massive victory at the 
polls gave him an illusion of invulner¬ 
ability. He succumbed to the tempta¬ 
tion of riding roughshod over dissen¬ 
ters, ignored institutions and tradi¬ 
tions of governance, appointed friends 
unknown to the public to important 
public positions and unceremoniously 
fired those whose vibes (fid not please 
him. He began to pronounce with 


authority on subjects with which he ha 
little familiarity. The subjantawala 
destroyed the image of a modest 
young man eager to learn. Said a 
south Indian friend to me: "A man 
who till the other day only knew how 
to handle the joy-stick in a cockpit can 
hardly be expected to deliver learned 
sermons from the world’s pulpits.’’ 

Rajiv’s image has by no means 
suffered irreparable damage. He 
should know that he still remains our 
best bet to lead the country. He can 
afford to dismiss the rantings of politi¬ 
cians but he must take the near- 
unanimous criticism by the press, the 
trahison des clercs —the' revolt of civil 
servants—more seriously. The press 
enjoys more credibility with the peo¬ 
ple than politicians. .Civil servants 
have taken a lot of mauling from 
politicians and will not take any more. 
I raise my glass to toast the Venkates- 
warans of India: 

“G<xl give us men! 

Men whom the lust of office does 

not kill" 


SANJAY GANDHI 


IT WAS a hot 

sweltering after¬ 
noon when neither 
man nor beast stir- 
red out of the 
shade. And there 
was 1 standing 
under a scorching 
sun midst a sweaty 
crowd on the 
roundabout near 
India Gate. 1 
wanted to say my 

_ last farewell to my 

young friend as he passed by. I recal¬ 
led that 16 years ago I had stcxKl at the 
same spot in the same kind of torrid 
heat to watch the cortege of my 
friend’s grandsire. His grandsire had 
been a national figure for more than 
half-a-century and then Prime Minis¬ 
ter for 17 years. There had been 
elaborate bandohast for his fiineral. 
My young friend was a political parve- 
nu who had been vilified and slan¬ 
dered from the day he became a ma¬ 
jor, persecuted and gaoled off and on 
and had only recently managed to get 
into Parliament. Yet the crowd at his 
fiineral was larger than the one \ had 
seen at his grandfather's. Someone 
had quoted an apt couplet in Urdu: 
"i4f guicheen-^-ajal tujh se nadaani 
hooee 

phool voh iora ke guishan men 
veenmee hooee” 
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Cjuevara based on the worship of a 
man who lived dangerously, cocked- 
the-snook at convention and tradition, 
was more feared than loved, and 
above all, feared nothing himself. All 
these applied to Sanjay. 1 recall his 
saying that a leader who is feared is 
more respected than a leader who is 
loved. “That’s why when 1 tell them to 
do something, they damn well do it.” 

Who will now become the leader of 
the Sanjayists? 1 don’t see the mantle 
drop.on the shoulders of his brother, 
Rajiv. He is ttx) withdrawn, unambi¬ 
tious, and a man of the family. Nor on 
Kamal Nath or Jagdish Tytlcr or the 
young Scindia. None of them have the 
derring-do or the panache that was 
associated with Sanjay. The only 
possible inheritor of the cult figure is 
Maneka. She is like her late husband, 
utterly fearless. And when roused, the 
very reincarnation of Durga astride a 
tiger. 


GEORGE rEfltilAlilOe$ 


IF ANYONE 

looking for an 
appropriate sub¬ 
ject for a biogra¬ 
phy, I can suggest 
one person 
through whose life 
he can tell the 
story of contem¬ 
porary India m- 
cluding its ach¬ 
ievements and fa¬ 
ilures. He is Ge¬ 
orge Fernandes. 

1 have known George in different 
incarnations. I first met him at a cock¬ 
tail party in the house of a Bombay 
industrialist. He was a trade union 
leader basking in the glory of being a 
giant-killer having trounced Mahar¬ 
ashtra’s leading ^da-politician, S.K. 


Patil in the Lok Sabha elections. Why 
was he socialising with an industrial¬ 
ist? And why at a cocktail party when 
he did not drink? Some years later on 
my way back from office, I saw him 
standing on a stool in the middle of 
Kala Ghoda square facing the Jahan¬ 
gir Art Gallery, haranguing a large 
mob. At one time he edited a weekly, 
Pratipaksha, in Marathi and Hindi. In 
one of its issues he described the Par¬ 
liament as a brothel nouse. The case 
was taken up by the privileges com¬ 
mittee. And for reasons unknown, 
dropped. 

When Emergency was declared, 
George went underground. However, 
he managed to let his friends know 
that he was still around. Once I was 
summoned by Mrs Gandhi to Delhi 
for an off-the-recor<l and strictly pri¬ 
vate meeting. The day I got back to 
Bombay I found a letter from George 
on my table with a one-line query: 
“How did your meeting with Madam 
Dictator go?” A few months later, the 
Calcutta police nabbed him and he 
was brought to the Red Fort of Delhi 
for interrogation. 

The next time I saw George at 
Palam airport. As I came out of the 
Airbus, I noticed an enormous 
limousine flying the Indian tricolour 
draw up along the ramp. Members of 
a Russian trade delegation came down 
the steps. Camera bulbs flashed as I 
they shook hands with some dignitary I 
sent to receive them. It was the Hon- 
’ble Mr George Fernandes, minister 
for something or the other. I met him 
several times after the Janata was 
thrown out of power. He won and lost 
elections, but political reverses never 
seemed to dampen his zeal for living. 
Fie continues to exude confidence that 
it will not be long before he will be 
riding limousines flying the tricolour 
as the Hon’ble Mr George Fernandes, 


minister of something or the other. 

1 had Fernandes almost all to myself 
(he is always escorted by the nicest 
looking girl in the neighbourhood) for 
an hour. 

1 asked him about his underground 
days as the elusive pimpernel. “The 
police thought I was in the garb of a 
sadhu; so they went about interrogat¬ 
ing sadhus. That was too obvious a 
camouflage. 1 let my beard grow and 
taught myself how to tie a turban. The 
beard grew fast enough but the hair on 
the head remained short. I passed off 
as a Sardarji.” 

“But you don't speak a word of 
Punjabi; anyone speaking to you in 
Punjabi would have become suspi¬ 
cious.” 

He laughed uproariously. “I only 
knew three words Sat Sri Akal. I 
avoided Sardarjis like the plague. I 
tried to speak English with a Canadian 
accent hoping to pass off as an emigre 
Sikh who had forgotten Punjabi.” 

“What name did you assume?” 

“1 kept changing them. Twice I 
travelled by air using your name when 
I booked my seat.” 

“Good Lord! Quite a few of the 
Indian Airlines stewardesses recognise 
me. Surely that was asking for 
trouble!” 

“Not at all. They may have recog¬ 
nised you but not me. And they had 
no reason to know that I was using 
your name.” 

It was after several months that the 
police lealised that George was dis¬ 
guised as a Sikh. He made the mistake 
of staying in one place longer than he 
should have. A note he sent to a friend 
to get money led to his arrest in Cal¬ 
cutta. The police wanted him to admit 
he was George Fernandes and not a 
Mr Singh. He stoutly denied it. “If you 
are so certain I am Fernandes, why are 
you bothering me? In any event you 
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There is a lot 
more to George 
Fernandes than 
a swashbuckling 
comprador 
of Indian 
politics 


can ask me all you want but I will say 
nothing of what I did or whom I met 
from the day 1 went underground to 
my arrest.” 

The police tried to break him down. 
He was UK) important a politician to 
he sub|ectcd to third degree. But they 
did their worst to frighten him. They 
took him into the jungle to give him 
the impicssion that they would shoot 
him and pass it off as having killed him 
in an encounter. After they brought 
him to the Red Foit, they changed 
ihcir tactics. First they used the filth¬ 
iest abuse lor him *Ma, hahin, beti, 
no one was spared,” said George with 
a smile. “Then they stripped me 
naked; a naked man feels very de- 
fenecli's.s and betrays himself. While 
two olliccis were iiUeilogating me, 
there were dozens ol c\es watching 
every movement of mine from behind 
glass panels. They gave me a very 
rough prickly blanket to sleep on. It 
was like lying on a bed of nails. When 
none of this worked, they tried to 
break down my morale by other de¬ 
vious ways. After many hours of grill¬ 
ing interrogation in a hot room, they 
would ask me politely if I would like 
chilled beer, lemonade or ice-cream. I 
said, “Yes, thank you.” Nothing 
came. After keeping me hungry for 
two days, they would ask me whether 
I would like Mughlai or Chinese din¬ 
ner. When I expressed my preference, 
they forgot about the meal.” 

There is a lot more to George Fer¬ 
nandes than a swash-buckling compra¬ 
dor of Indian politics. He is a highly 
civilised man, an aesthete, widely 
read, a compelling orator and a man 
who has a deaf vision of the future 
and his own role in fi|lfilling if. He 
may never become the pillar of admi-" 
nistration but he will always remain a 
force to reckon with* 


DHIRENDRA 

6RAHMACHARI 


PUBLIC REAC¬ 
TION to his fall 
from grace and the 
discomfiture in 
which he finds 
himself reveals 
another, perhaps 
the dominant, 
aspect of our 
national charac¬ 
ter: rejoicing over 
the sorrows of 
others. 1 have yet 
to meet anyone in¬ 
cluding those who once fawned on him 
who has now a kind word to say in his 
defence. 

I had passing acquaintance with the 
Brahmachari. I met him when he had 
leccntly installed himself in Delhi as a 
teacher of Hatha Yoga and was eager 
to cultivate people in high positions. A 
senior official of the ministry of ed-^ca- 
tion (he was seeking a grant from the 
mini.stry tor his ashram) brought him 
to my apartment. He instructed me on 
the appropriate asanas for imaginary 
ailments from which I have always 
suffered. I was very much taken by his 
unusually handsome appearance; tall, 
ramrod straight with the cleanest- 
clearest eyes I had ever seen. 

Thereafter I met him on a few other 
occasions. He sent me the manuscript 
of his book on Yogasanas for correc¬ 
tions. I .spent a New Year’s morning in 
his ashram to interview him and his 
patients for an article for The New 
York Times. By then he had become a 
prosperoife and powerful man. His 
four telephones rang all the time: 
ministers of Cabinet and other VIPs 
rang up to wish him a Happy New 



Year. There were a bevy ot bosomy 
young ladies to receive the calls. A 
large foieign-made limousine was 
parked in the driveway, a herd ol im¬ 
ported black Jersey cows grazed on 
the lawn and he had liis ow n plane in a 
hangar in Palani. 

To be lair to D hir c n d r a 
Brahmachari, he did not e.KpIoil his 
chelae- only people who exploited 
him t) forward their own interests. 
However, it was clear as d«iylighl that 
he had his feet m two dj;»cren't boats, 
the spiritual and the material, and 
would inevitably come to grief. 

I believe it is the ambivalence in 
Dhirendra Biahmachan’s character, 
the desire to get the best of both 
worlds, that roused llie peoples' ire 
and lealousN. Ihcv icioiccd when he 
was taken off television and chortled 
with pleasure when they read ot the 
seizure of his gun factory. ‘F.nvy, 
among olhei ingredients, has a mix¬ 
ture of love and justice in it. Wc are 
more angry at undeserved than at de¬ 
served good fortune,” wioie Hazlitt. 
Most ot us lc!t that Dhireiulia 
Bi ahm.ichan's foilune w.i-s unde¬ 
served . 

Has Dhirendra Brahmachari any 
friends >cft7 Perhaps a tew fence- 
sitters who tear that he may stage a 
comeback. I hope by now he must 
have learnt that a face-flatlcrcr and a 
hack-bitei are one and the same per¬ 
son. We are a nation of fence sitters, 
face-flattercis and back-biters 


NARGIS DUTT 


FOR MANY 

years the picture 
of Nargis troubled 
my midnights and 
my noon reposes. 
She remained a 
.lovely, distant 
; apparition beyond 
1 the approach of 
j earthly mortals 
like me. Then one 
morning my tele¬ 
phone rang and a 
dulcet voice 
announced: “This is Nargis Dutt 
speaking. Can I speak to Mr so-&- 
so?” 



“It is SO-&-SO speaking. Would you 
by any means be Nargis the film star?” 

VeC’han ." 

“Mother India and all that?” 

'^Jee-han. Can 1 come and sec you?” 

An hour later, she breezed into my 
office causing many a heart wildly 
aflutter. She was as beautiful as she 
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was unassuming and friendly. “I have 
come to ask you for a personal 
favour," she said. “I believe you have 
a house in Kasauli. My children are at 
Sanawar and I can’t find anywhere to 
stay during the School Founder’s 
Week celebrations. I was wondering if 
you could let me stay in your house.” 

“Of course!” I replied, “but only on 
one condition." I paused to create the 
necessary suspense. She looked quiz¬ 
zically at me: “What?” 

“ProvKlcd thereafter I have your 
permission to tell anyone I like that 
Nargis slept in my bed.” 

She burst into peals ol girlis'h laugh¬ 
ter. “Done!” she said putting out her 
hand make a compact. “I stay in 
your house; vou say 1 slept in your 
bed.” 

Nargis repeated this dialogue many 
times without the slightest embarrass¬ 
ment. She has the knack of making 
people happy. And a malicious sense 
of humour. But the last lime she was 
in Delhi to attend the session of the 
Rajya Sabha, she was somewhat lack¬ 
ing in her usual exuberance. “1 
shouldn’t be here. My doctor told me I 
have some kind of jaundice. 1 prom¬ 
ised the local Rotary 1 would come—I 
couldn't break my word, could I? And 
there is this debate on Baghpat.” 

The debate, as you might recall, was 
largely the tirade let loose by the 
Opposition on the shooting of three 
men and the alleged rape of Maya 
Tyagi in the police station. 1'he atmos¬ 
phere in the House was surcharged 
with emotion. A lady member some- 
w'hal dark and corpulent exploded a 
volcano of angry epithets pouring lava 
on the government which though 
headed by a woman allowed women to 
be insulted, molested and raped. 
“There is rape here and a rape there! 
Every day we hear of rape, rape, 
rape," she shrilled. Nargis who was 
sitting next to me became suddenly 
very animated. “Why arc you getting 
,s0 excited?" she shouted. “No one will 
ever rape you.” 

One thing that intrigued me was her 
faith. Was she Muslim or Hindu or 
both or nothing? She wore a bindi on 
her forehead, married a Brahmin, 
gave her children Hindu names and 
was often seen in Swami Muktanand’s 
ashram at Cianeshpuri. Nevertheless, 
she was buried with Muslim rites in a 
Muslim graveyard with her Hindu hus¬ 
band reciting the fateha. I cati't think 
of any one Indian family which better 
exemplified ihc principle of Sarva 
Dharma Samahhav. 



Despite 
Mountbatten’s 
awe-inspiring 
image, I was not 
wrong in 
suspecting that 
the emperor 
had no clothes 


MOUNTBATTEN 


TWO BRIEF en¬ 
counters, one m 
London b)IIo\\cd 
by another a tew 
months later in 
I’oronto (C'a Hil¬ 
da). hiive sfaycil in 
my mind. At the 
time I did not have 
the nerve to put 
my iciictions in 
print: lie was the 
Lord of Destiny, 
an awe-inspiring figure ol whom 
singing anything but paeans ot 
praise would have sounded discoi- 
dant. Zieglar’s excellent biography 
A/ o It n t b a 11 c n (Kupa) assures 
me that I was not wrong in 
suspecting that the emperor had no 
clothes. Or wore flimsy sec-through 
raiments. 

The first meeting was unscheduled. 
Lord Mountbatten was the chief guest 
at a reception in India House. By some 
error he turned up 15 minutes before 
he was expected and even the host, 
Krishna Menon, was not present to 
receive him. I rushed down to greet 
him, apologised for the misunder¬ 
standing andsuggested that he relax in 
my temporary office. 

His Lordship was out of counte¬ 
nance. He had come splendidly attired 
in an Admiral’s deep-blue uniform 
splattered with gold epaulettes, rib¬ 
bons and a chest^l of medals. Instead 
of making a spectacular entry at a 
glittering reception as he had planned, 
he was having to waste time with a 
nondescript clerical type. I did my best 
to keep him amused. I asked him ab¬ 
out the partition and the stormy days 
that followed. He answered me in 



bored monosyllables. I tried to pro¬ 
voke him: “Lord Mountbatten, many 
people feel that if you had not forced 
the pace, the exchange of populations 
might have been smoother and we 
might have been spared the enormous 
bloodshed that took place.” 

He was needled into replying: “I 
don’t give a damn about what my cri¬ 
tics say today,” he said angrily. “I will 
be judged at the bar of history.” 

I was taken aback by his pomposity. 
However justified, I did not expect a 
sophisticated English gentleman of 
breeding to air assumptions of immor¬ 
tality. It wasn’t pucca. 

The next encounter revealed 
another facet of Lord Louis' charac¬ 
ter. He was to inaugurate an interna¬ 
tional trade fair in Toronto. Out of the 
blue we were informed that His 
Lordship had desired that his escort 
should be provided by the Indian High 
Commission in Canada. Wc were very 
hapjiy to learn that he had such affec- 
tion for India that even after laying 
down office as Viceroy and Governor- 
General he wanted to perpetuate his 
Indian connection. 


It was a warm, bright summer 
morning. There was an enormous 
crowd. He arrived in his Rolls Royce 
flying the Union Jack. This time he 
wore a white shark-skin uniform with 
the same gold and silver tinsel and 
medallions spread over it. We lined up 
behind him: two bearded Sardars in 
black sherwmis and chooridars fol¬ 
lowed by our army, navv and air force 
attaches in their respective uniforms. 
The Canadians went delirious at the 
sight. This was the British Empire at 
the zenith of its glory! • 
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Finally, the film 

At last, the production of The City Of Joy gets under way 


I f the then infornuilion and broad- 
casting minister, P. Upendra and 
the West Bengal culture minisiei, 
Buddhadev Bhattacharya had main¬ 
tained a discreet silence, Roland [Kill¬ 
ing Fields) Jolfe would have been jiisl 
another distinguished foreigner work¬ 
ing in Calcutta during its tercenlenai y 
year, filming his version of i^ominitjue 
Lapierre's novel, The City Of Jny. 

But Joffe was denied permission to 
shoot, and his script denounced as 
being ‘'harmful to the national in¬ 
terest'. And thus began a conlioxeisy 
which was to drag on for nearl\ a year. 
Calcuttans, who always love an 
acrimonious debate, 
soon got in on the act. 

While some embraced 
Joftc as the latest victim 
of a bloody-minded gov¬ 
ernment, others dismis¬ 
sed the director as a 
"poverty-profiteer”. As 
the verbal fight esca¬ 
lated, it seemed unlikely 
that the film would be 
made in the next couple 
of years, if at all. 

[ Surprisingly enough, 
the clearance came 
after ' five months 
(Joffe plans to begin 
shooting on 11 f'ebru- 
•ary). But not before 
“reassurance sessions" 
with government offi¬ 
cials, prolonged negotia¬ 
tions with the film's 
financiers, and script approval by Ben¬ 
gali author Sunil Gangopadhyay, after 
14 drafts had been prepared. “Aiiy 
script where two different cultures mix 
is alwtlys difficult to write, you have to 
;get it just right," says a 
boyishly grinning Joffe. “Bringing The 
City Of Joy script to C'alcutta was like 
dropping soluble aspirin in water. The 
script fizzed, bubbled and became 
something new." 

What made the task slightly more 
complex was the fact that ,1offe and 
scriptwriter Mark Medoff deviated 
from the novel at times. Father 
Kowalski, the Polish-Amcrican Ro¬ 
man Catholic angel of the slums is 
missing, for instance. Says Joffe: “He 
is an interesting character, but makes 


the film cthnoccnlMC in a Calliolic 
sense. I have no desire to make a film 
on ( atholicisin. ' 

As in most .lolle tilins, ihe interest 
here IS focused on the interaction 
between two men belonging to diffe¬ 
rent w'oilds. Ihe tilmmakcr thri>ws 
together the emaciated Hasan Pal. a 
rickshaw puller (played by C)m Puri, 
Shiibana A/mi plays his wife) and Max 
Loch, a wealthy American doctor in 
the slums ot Pilkhana. 

Though filming is only three months 
away, the diiecloi insists be still 
doesn’t know who is going to play 


Locb, admitting, however, that there 
arc three distinguished American 
actors on his shortlist. Adds producer 
lain Smith: “We want lo keep the east 
under wraps." But informed reports 
have it that Victor Bancrjee is among 
those tipped for a major role. 

Initial plans to shoot the film at the 
slums in Pilkhana were quickly 
shelved, when logistic problems pre¬ 
sented themselves. Instead, produc¬ 
tion designer Roy Walker and art 
director John Fenner chose a site on 
the wasteland near the city's dock area 
in Kidderpore. The set, a 500 feet by 
150 feet plot, is an astonishing exercise 
in realism and a virtual replica of the 
shantytown of Pilkhana. After bull¬ 
dozers had levelled off the area, 2(J0 


pcopie worked lt>r eight week*' to pul 
up the sot. 

.Says prodiKlit»n man.igcr Philip 
Kohici: “We hi ought »nick loads of 
>,tulf—lustv metal sheets, mouldy 
wood. chip[)C(l doi^itrames, asbestos 
sheets. I lies green with moss, every¬ 
thing was welcome.” 

Under the shatlow ol me giant 
backdrop, strclches the mam street, 
tenement huts on either si«.le. some 
with Tided signboards. 'The street 
opens into two coiiitvards, where im- 
poriant sequences will be shot The 
final one being the not)d sequence. 


which will l(iK'ive the sets thiee feet 
under water. Several million gallons of 
water pumped from the nearby pond 
and a “rain-rigger” to provide “tele¬ 
scopic ram” will be necessary to 
achieve that effect 

In the chciotic production office is a 
miniature model of the city of joy and 
rolled up maps of the site, hach shack 
on the main street is represented by a 
small square, numbered and coloured 
to indicate the religion of the inhabi¬ 
tants. “These arc only the bare bones,” 
says Smith. “The set has still to be 
dressed." 

But, as beginnings go, it's not too 
bad.® 

Srtnjoy ChowtUtury/Otlcutia 
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Having his way 

L. K. Advani goes to Ayodhya 


riiL* wave relumed. 
HiiiiJiilMi piaelieally 
engulfed the tioubled 
state of LM t a r 
Pradesh as M.fP presi¬ 
dent I..K. Advani vi¬ 
sited Aycnlhya on 19 
November. “fJarely 
20 days ago, the en¬ 
tire administration in UP was geared 
to thwart Adv.im’s entry inlo the 
state," said Narain Diitt Tiw'ari, for- 
rner ( ’ongress(I) chief minister, in the 


Assemidy “And thery he is now, 
being accorded a hero's welccime." 

riie mood was deal I nun the e\- 
cileil crowds that spilled into Cronda, a 
town some distance tiom Ayodhya, t(' 
greet Advani when he arrived by the 
Vaishali Lxpiess tiom Delhi. Fiery 
slogans by the Vishwa Hindu Paiishad 
(VHP) activists (like "liachchu hacli- 
(hit Ratn ka, ftintnahhootni kc ktuun 
ku ") along with the rclali\cl\ staid 
“7tn Shn Ram," rent the air Advani’s 
visit appeared to soothe the \*i)unds t)f 
the police filing in the beginning of ihc 
month. Appiopilately, the speeches 
made on the occasion were .‘xtiemcly 
aggiessive, repeatedly reminding tiie 
people of Ayodhya and P^aizabad of 
the “black days" of the past and reaf¬ 


firming the VHf^’s conviction of suc¬ 
cess in the Ram .ranmabhoornidiabn 
Masjid issue, thus aggravating an 
already volatile situation 

But that did not seem to bother the 
BJP or iN leaders. The visit was a huge 
image-boost to Advani. and also 
stiengtiuned the BJPs position in 
UP. Party supporters deftly used the 
occasion to whip up suppoil and to 
keep the mundtrlnuisjid issue alive till 
the elections. And all this after BJP 
spokesmen repeatedly denied 


that the party had anything to do with 
the VHP's kiir seva. 

riiree days befoie Advani's visit, 
the BJP supporters got down to the 
task of organising “mass awakening ’ 
programmes in the twin cities and the 
ncighbouimg villages. Audio cassettes 
were distributed and frcc^uent meet¬ 
ings held to drive home tlie fact that 
the Ram rath would evcniually reach 
Ayodhya because anyone who dared 
stop it would not remain in power. 
The iheloric and the general hysteria 
reached a crescendo with Advam’s 
arriv.'d in Gonda, where, contrary to 
his previous schedule, the BJP presi¬ 
dent was compelled to stop and 
address a gathering of nearly 9(1,000. 
A sizeable section of this crowd fol¬ 


lowed him right up t,o Ayodhya. 

Advani decided to make good use 
of the situation and in speech after 
speech he reiterated the fact that a 
solution to the Ram Janmabhoomi/ 
Baht I Mas jid issue lay in shifting the 
niasfid to a distance five kms from its 
present site. “Some 500 mosques have 
been relocated to construct a dam in 
Andhra Pradesh" he said. “Therefore, 
Muslims should not got pariieiilarly 
sentimental about the one in 
Ayodhya." 

(inderstandably, the UP chief 
minister Mulayam Singh Yadav was 
one t)f Ailvani's principal targets, 
W'hn, the BJP leader declared, would 
not succeed in stopping the kat sevaks 
because of their “genuine feelings and 
commitment to the cause of the tem¬ 
ple”. He also lell that the present gov¬ 
ernment w'ould nol he able lo solve 
the problem if they stuck to the court 
decision alone I'liis was an “emotion¬ 
al" problem. “I am a politician and not 
a leiigious leader," he said. “F^ut be¬ 
cause Ram symbolises our spiritual 
aspirations, it is my duty as a responsi¬ 
ble politician to liberate the temple.” 

riio VHP, loo, tiled to utilise the 
mass hysteria generated as a result of 
the visit by anm>uncing that the next 
phase of kar seva would begin on 6 
December. Said VHP general secret¬ 
ary Ashok Singhal: “We will resort to 
satyagraha to perform it." The party 
has also decided not to accept the Rs 
one lakh that Yadav .said would be 
given lo the families of those killed in 
ihc 30 October police firing. Instead, 
it has called upon people to donate 
generously lo a trust set up by the 
parly for the purpose. 

Advani also visited the victims in a 
place that has now been rc-chrislened 
“Rambhakt Balidaan Marg" and 
assured the people that the guilty 
would be brought lo task. With the 
aniiouncemenl of the next leg of the 
agitation, which would include a shu'd- 
dhi kuran or purification programme 
for all temples in Ayodhya. the battle 
lines seem to be clearly drawn. And 
very soon Ayodhya might give us 
another chapter of blood, sweat and 
tears. • 

Rm/hika Ramaaaatmn/Lucktiow 
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Passing fancy 


Bal Thackeray shocks the Shiv Sena and the BJP 
by flirtinf^ with Chandra Shekhar 


The Shiv Sena has 
always bowed U) the 
[ifP. So, when Sena 
snpiemo Hal 'Hiaelv 
eray went against the 
wishes of the W? 
and swtire allegiance 
MAHARASHTRA to Chandi i Slickliaj, 

ihcFC WdS a major 

embarrassment. I'he BJP leadeiship 
w'as outraged and the top brass of the 
Shiv Sena alarmed. But Thackeray's 
word was out, and his wool, (d his 
party, is law. 

Thackeray began changing colour 
when V.P. Singh was lapidly losing 
ground “I may have differences with 
Chandra Shekhar." he said, “but 1 will 
prefer him as Prime Minister." I hack* 
eray’s preference did not really make 
a difference to the partv, but the 
supremo was. in his characteristic 
way, laying the fuse toi a hilurc shock. 
pA'cn on the day I..K Advani was 
arrested on his way to Ayodhya, 
Thackeray had not changed his stance 
“We will completely toe the B,tP line " 
he proclaimed. I hen at a massive 
annual day rally in Bonibav, the Sena 
supremo came up with the bv>mhshell. 
He declared his trust in Chandra 
Shekhar, categorically staling that the 
Shiv Sena would suppoit him as Prune 
Minister. 

Not sillprisingly. Thackeray's 
announcement set oft a wave ol re¬ 
sentment. Politicians like Pramod 
Mahajan, responsible (oi the BJP- 
Sena political pact, were extremely 
unhappy. The fall-out of rhaekeray's 
statement shiKkcd seseial lop Sena 
leaders. Threatened with a split within 
his own parly, and a backlash tor the 
four-member Sena band in the Lok 
Sabha, Thackeray finally backlrackeil. 
He announced that he w'as mnv with¬ 
drawing support of the Shi\ Sena to 
Chandra Shekhar's government. 

In the midst of this turmoil, 'I'hack- 
eray held meetings with chief miiustcr 
Sharad Pawar. Pawar had engineered 
Congrcss(I) support for the Chandra 
Shekhar government. And Thack¬ 
eray, it appeared, was desperately 
trying to appease both the Congiess(I) 
and Chandra Shekhar. So, finally the 
Sena supremo began meeting his arcfi- 


rival. But Pawar, the wily politician, 
was hedging. When the state Janata 
Dal formally split recently—with its 
president Mrinal Core .swearing by 
V.P Singh while Kama! Morarka, 
viciously opposed the Raja Pawar 
gamed contiol The Shiv Sena, having 
patched up with the BJP, remained 
the only force to reckon with. 

However, I'hackeray refuses to 
admit that the meetings with Sharad 
Pawar were sessions of political 


Thackeray: attempts at grabbing Pawar 

wrangling. “Why should I not i.iect 
Sharad Pawar"? he retorts. “After all 
he is the chief minister! And we talked 
about the 40 lakh hutmen that I want 
to rchabilitat'’ " When pressed on why 
he had to seek out bis x'M and constant 
rival of whom he has been bitterly 
critical all alt'mg, Thackeray shrugs 
and says, “How' can I tell you every¬ 
thing that look place at those meet¬ 
ings? This is pf)litics!" 

Thackeray and his partymen are 
now looking forward to a mid-term 
poll. Sources within the Shiv Sena say 
that this could prove to be a golden 
opportunity for the party in Mahar¬ 
ashtra. If Rajiv Gandhi comes back to 
power, he may want Sharad Pawar by 
his side in New Delhi. And this will 
leave Maharashtra wide open for the 
Shiv Sena. Presently, there is nobody 


ill the Congress!I) who can match 
Pawar's expertise, and experience 
when it comes to dealing with the 
problems and power games in Mahar¬ 
ashtra. Ranirao Adik. and Shushilku- 
mar Shinde certainly cannot measure 
up to Pawar’s sheer political ingenuity 
and manipulative power. 

And after all the talks with the C'M 
Thackeray has once again started 
spouting anti-Pawar rhetoric. “Sharad 
Pawar is one of the richest politicians 
around,’' he says. “He the capacity 
to buy people.” Rather carried away, 
the supremo also declared that the 
Shiv Sena would never, have anything 
to do with the Congress or Sharad 
Pawar or, for that matter, Chandra 
Shekhar. Denying that he was serious 
about supporting C'handra Shekhar, 
or that he was pi(|ucd w'hen the BJP 
stole his thunder, and took credit for 


whipping up sentimental support for 
the Ramjanmabhoomi temple issue in 
Maharashtra, Thackeray says, “It is all 
m the mind of the press. No one can 
steal my thunder in Maharashtra,’* 
But this show' of confidence does 
not wash. There have been loo many 
contradictions reccntlv coming from 
the Sena supremo. Talk of revolt 
crops up now and again with Thack¬ 
eray asserting that as long as he holds 
the whip,the tigers must jump through 
a ring of fire if he commands. 

Quite obviously, Bal Thackeray 
would like to rule Maharashtra. At the 
moment he seems to be waiting for 
Rajiv Gandhi to return to power and 
summon Sharad Pawar to New Delhi. 
And once Pawar leaves, the tiger will 
roar. • 

Godfrey Pereirm/Bambay 
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Red-alert 


Will the Shekhar regime spell trouble for the LDF? 


M bowing OLil the Naya- 
nar Cjovernrncnt is in 
a fix. The CPr(M) 
and its partners in the 
ruling Left Dcmocra- 
tic Front (LDF) 
KFKALA coalition have been 
forced to rework 
their entire political strategy to retain 
whatever political advantage the LDF 
had gained in the state on account of 
V.P. Singh. Chief minister E.K, Naya- 
nar had an excellent rapport with VP 
and often said that a phone call to 
Singh was enough for him to get his 



E.K. Nayanar: bracing hlmaelf 

way. According to the Marxist leader. 
V.P. Singh had done more for Kerala 
than any other Prime Minister. The 
long pending demand to upgrade Tri¬ 
vandrum as an international airport 
and to declare coconut to be an oil 
seed, were conceded by the Centre 
during the last days of the Singh 
regime. And, above all, the threat of 
dismissal of the LDP' government, 
which was a lingering nightmare dur¬ 
ing Rajiv Gandhi's tenure, dis¬ 
appeared when V.P. Singh carnc to 
power. 

But the situation has changed over¬ 
night. The LDF will now be ioiced to 
rework its political strategy to retain 
whatever political advantage it had 
gained on account of V.P. Smgh. The 
Janata Dal in Kerala depends on the 
CPI(M) vote bank for its survival in 
the state. So none of its top leaders. 


including the MLAs^was tempted to 
move over to the splinter Jansita Dal 
(Socialist), formed by lower level, 
virtually unknown, leaders. Rosalin 
Panjikaran, a practically unknown 
lady who claims to be a close friend of 
the PM, heads the Janata Dal (S) in 
the state. None of the dissidents and 
die-hard Lohiaites, w'ho were fighting 
each other within the Janata Dal, were 
willing to cross over—mainly due to 
their total dependence on the Marxist 
party. Even Thampan Thomas, for¬ 
mer MP and State Campaign Commit¬ 
tee chairman, who was bitterly 
opposed to V.P. Singh, has decided to 
stay on, since the Marxists are backing 
Singh to the hilt. 

And now the state is feeling the 
impact of VP's fall. Last week, the 
Centre reduced the rice allotment for 
the state by 10,0(X) tonnes for the 
month of December. This has created 
a major political row in the rice-eating 
state. The Marxists feel that the cut in 
the quota seems to indicate the way 


things were likely to move in tht^ j 
future; while Opposition leader K ! 
Karunakaran has asserted that the 
reduction came about because of the 
“inaction of the previous V.P. Singh 
government at the Centre It is the 
same story all over again, only those 
who were supporting the Centre have 
now become its critics and the earlier 
critics are today the biggest defenders 
of the Centre. 

Meanwhile, with a change of gov¬ 
ernment at the C’em re, the CPI(M) 
has decided to postpone the elections 
to the district council which was to be 
held in December. Though C'Pl(M) 
state secretary V.S. Achutanandan 
declared that the postponement was 
due to “uncertainty regarding the sta¬ 
bility of the present government at the 
Centre." other political parties say 
that the Marxists simply have coliJ 
feet. 

As the ('Pl(M) tried hard to play 
down the riots in Matancherry. in the 
heart of Cochin, the C'ongress(l) re¬ 
surrected the horror to project it as a 
prime example of the deteriorating 
law and order situation in the state. 
Yet the Opposition finds itself torn by 
internal dissidence and dissatisfaction 
among party cadres over its support to 
the Chandra Shekhar ministry. The 
fall of the V.P. Singh government 


Judge thyself 


His sexist conunents get 
the Chief Justke into a mess 

T he new Gnef Justice of India, 
Ranganath Mishra, has created 
a minor constitutional crisis. On 7 
November, Justice Mishra was 
speaking at a women’s conference 
organised by the Brahma Kumaiis, 
a religious society. Mid-way 
through his 40-minute speech, the 
Chief Justice <CJ) suddenly deli¬ 
vered a seething attack on women. 

“Women should, ro back to their 
homes and nbt thhuc of competing 
with men on everytljing,'’. be de¬ 
clared and chained that wbrl^ was 
the binding jleaititttf betweeh-U Man. ' 
and a woman tnd Jf one tries to get 
equaht:^ dien *1ove peridies, love 
dies’'.,, I^atly, b'e t&agireed with • 
the biuiners the otganiimn V)f tire . y 
conference had-put up, which read. " 
“The; world - wiU rise wheh the . 
women rise" and stated that die . 



Jwaltee MMirai eating crow 

world could only rise when 
“women are women". 

The remarks of the CJ were 
briefly retmrted in the newspapers 
the following day. But the tenor of ■ 
Justice MUhra's remarks' weie, 
enough to prompt women’s groi^* 
fo search out the recordings of die. 
speech and threaten mass, aeddn;.' 
Riffl Jethmalani commented thajC' 
the Cl's .words go mainst'Arti'V 
Ida STA of the Constitutfon wld(^ 
graiits the fundamental 
equality of men and women. A 
senior lawyer of :the Supreme' 
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kliould have come as a shot in the arm 
tni the Congress(I)-lcd UDF but, 
instead, it has created utter confusion 
in the rank and file. The Muslim 
I eague, the second largest partner of 
tne IJDF, voted toi V.P. Singh but 
iK'W wants to join Chandra Shekhar. 
And the younger leadership in the 
Muslim League wants to come out of 
ifjc Congress(i) fold and join the LDF 
U) support V.P. Singh. 

Meanwhile, another constituent of 
• he Opposition UDF, Kerala Con^ 
i:ress(Mani), has become the laughing 
uoCk of Kerala lt)day—thanks to the 
machinations of Karunakaran. Ihe 
Keiala Congress strongman, K.M. 
Mani, was to be sworn in .c. Cabinet 
minister in the Chandra Shekhar gov¬ 
ernment, but at the last moment he 
was asked not to come for the sw'ear- 
ing in ceremony. C\)ngress partymen, 
however, fed that it is best that Mani 
has not been given a ministeiial bcith 
because with both the Assembly and 
the state elections around the corner 
he would have thrown his weight 
aiound and become quite difficult to 
handle. 

All in all, VP’s exit seems to have 
cieated panic and tuibulance in the 
slate—for the ruling party, as well as 
for the Opposition. • 

Sreedhar PUlay/Trivandrum 


Court said, “What Justice Mishra 
has said is not an isolated stance. 
Wc have read his judgements and 
in many of them, his bias against 
women shows up clearly.” 

As the women planned to launch 
a signature campaign against the 
Chief Justice, Indira Jaisingh, 
another Supreme Court lawyer 
known to take up women’s issues 
frequently in court, wrote to Jus¬ 
tice Mishra, demanding an apology. 

Justice Mishra realised that he 
had stirred a hornet’s nest and 
responded to the plea of the 
women lawyers almost two weeks 
after he made the controversial 
remarks. In a letter addressed to 
Brinda Karat, secretary of the All 
India Democratic Women's Asso* 
ciatipn (AIDWA), Justice Mishra 
darified that he had made the 
remarks in a personal capapty and 
that this should not be linked %ith 
\m official position. Stating that 
"^lie had the highest respect for 
he took a position which, 
was an anti-thesis of that taken by 
him earlier, # 
mtSrnMmwMKi 
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A tale of two gurus 

The godmen who might be running India 


It reads like the eter¬ 
nal Indian fairy talc, 
the story of Ram and 
Shyam. Only, this 
time the two seem to 
have magic powers. 
They made leading 
ministers out of 
ambitious nobodies. 
The blessed ones: Prime Minister 
Chandra Shekhar and external affairs 
minister V.C. Shukla. The godmen: 
Dhagvan Ram and Radhe Shyam. 

The two godmen are very highly 
respected in political circles, as well as 
by the humble godfearing mass of 
devotees. Bhagvan Ram is a very 
well-known tantrik of Varanasi, and 
now resides mostly in his ashram in 
Raigarh district of Madhya Pradesh. 
Belonging to the famous Aghor Tan¬ 
trik lineage, this godman was original¬ 
ly known as Bhagvan, and later suf¬ 
fixed “Ram” to it. He has an ashram 
for lepers in Jashpur, and is reputed to 
be a kindly soul who doesn't use his 
tantrik powers to harm anyone. He is 
also regarded as the top social worker 
in the whole ot Chhattisgarh. 

And he keeps lop company. Not 
only is the present PM a devotee of 
his, but former PM Morarji Desai had 
come to pay his respects to Bhagvan 
Ram, Jind former chief minister of 
Madhya Pradesh Arjun Singh is also a 
tollowcr. Chandra Shekhar visits his 
ashram religiously, at least once a 
year, usually more. This time, when 
he stayed there for a few days in the 
first week of October, nobody quite 
knew what happened. Some said the 
tantrik had refused to meet Chandra 
Shekhar, while others declared that he 
had blessed the hot-shoi leader. As for 
the leader himself, he answered all 
questions regarding Raigarh, but did 
not reveal the outcome of his meeting 
with the godman. But Shekhar’s re¬ 
cent good fortunes may make one 
wonder whether there is any reason to 
doubt the blessings of this powerful 
tantrik. 

Shyam's part of the story is even 
more intriguing. V.C. Shukla is a 
blind devotee of Radhe Shyam, a 
godman of Patharia in Jabalpore divi¬ 
sion. The regular, tranquil visits of 
Shukla to his guru's place get alar¬ 


mingly frequent whenevci Shukla 
faces a dilemma, or goes ihiough a 
rough time. Even the minister’s big 
bungalow in Raipur is named “Radhe 
Shyam Bhavan ’. The guru is known to 
be a likeable person, a family man 
with no great airs but some divine 
powers. 

The powers, divine or othciwisc. 
show. For example, during the days of 
the Dai turmoil, Shukla had decided 
to support V.P. Singh, and had in¬ 
structed his supporters to do likewise. 
Thus the Raipur District Janata Dal 
Committee, staunch Shukla loyalists, 
even adopted a resolution supporting 



Shekhar and Shukla: godfearing? 


VP and condemning Chandra Shekhar 
and Devi Lai. But then Shukla went to 
Patharia, met his guru and announced 
his decision to support criiandra 
Shekhar. His hcwildeied supporters 
followed suit. Only larun Prasad 
Chatterjec, MLA and president of the 
Raipur District Janata Dal CommiUec 
(Urban), chose to go on recoid as 
having conveyed to VP his loyalty and 
support. 

However, coming back to godman 
Radhe Shyam, all associatc.s of Shukla 
are convinced that the panic trips to 
the guru do benefit the politician 
immensely. Whatever heights Shukla 
has reached, he believes the blessings 
of Radhe Shyamji to be behind them. 

And the Prime Minister isn’t doing 
so badly either. The windfall that 
changed the colour of his life might 
have been a pleasant blessing from the 
great mftrri/c, Bhagvan Ram. 

So that is the story of Ram and 
Shyam, the magic wands that might 
rule the country from behind the 
curtains. • 

M. V. §Qmr/Ralpur 
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Grounded ! 

Air hostesses protest 
against the new 
retirement policy 

A ir India’s hostesses are on the 
war path again. Since the gov¬ 
ernment decided, on 16 October 
last year, to “ground” hostesses at 
45, the ladies have been agitating 
against what they call an unjust and 
sexist enforcement. And deman¬ 
ding the retirement age be set at 
58. The decision is particularly un¬ 
fair, they point out. since all over 
the world the retirement age of air- 
hostesses is H) years. Air India, by 
implementing this new age limit, is 
guilty of treating its hostesses us 
mere sex objects. 

“We arc ready to g<i all the way 
to Parliament,'* says R.K. Rama- 
nulhaii, secretary of the Air Q)r' 
porations Employees Union 
(ACEIJ). “The message is clear: 
you had bettci stop flying by the 
time you arc 45, because passen¬ 
gers prefer nubile, young girls. 
Older women make them imcom- 
foriable." 

The airline officials seem to 
have no plans regarding re¬ 
employment of the grounded hos¬ 
tesses. “Besides says Rama- 
nathan, “there is a lot of resent¬ 
ment among tfie ground .staff. They 
have already begun taking excep¬ 
tion to 'untrained personnel' 
jumping the rank. Will Air India, 
then, relegate every grounded hos¬ 
tess to the post of u clerk?” 

The airlines officials, however, 
are in no mood to accept these 
demands. A senior airlines mana¬ 
ger has no trouble explaining why. 
“People whoiravcido not want old 
women serving them.” 

The women have formed an 
organisrdion called the Air India 
Ilostc.sscs Association, to fight the 
unjust rule. But this organisation is 
yet to be recognised 
Trapped between an insensitive 
management, an unfair ruling aMd 
.a lot of red-tape, ihe ladie^ are in a 
tough situation. But they are deter¬ 
mined to fight and be treated as 
efficient workers, not just pretty 
face?. • 


The middle man 


Biju feigns neutrality regarding the changes at the 
Centre 


On 16 November, li¬ 
ter more than six 
months, and in the 
wake of the split in 
the Janata Dal, the 
party wing in Orissa i 

_ held an executive 

ORISSA meeting. And the 
state party neither 
pledged support for V.P Singh, nor 
condemned the dissident leader Chan¬ 
dra Shekhar. This surprised quite a 
few, no doubt, especially since Biju 
was toeing the VP line till a short 
while earlier. 

The unanimously adopted icsolii- 
tion merely granted full authority to 
the chief minister— who is also the 
president of the state party ■ to unite 
the factions at the national level. 
Apparently not worried about sound¬ 
ing ridiculous, the resolution autho¬ 
rised Biju to decide on the lulu re 
course of action, since “under his 
enlightened guidance and farsighted 
leadership, the future of the Dal is 
bound to bounce back to life and 
prosperity”. 

However, not all Dal-meri backed 
the resolution without reservations. 
Some disagreed, but did not dare go 
against the wish of their leader , Pat- 
naik. They did demand a positive 
stand from the CM, wanting to know 
which way exactly the state party was 

Bi|u PatnaHc: inching towards Shekhar? 



leaning, and pointing out that the 
executive meeting had been sum¬ 
moned after so long at this crucial 
time, precisely because the party ’ 
needed to adopt such an unambiguous 
stand. It was clear that these legisla¬ 
tors were in favour of VP and itching 
to condemn Chandra Shekhar. Senior I 
MLA Haiish Baxipatra had even ex¬ 
pressed his desire to move a resolution 
to this effect, but backed off fearing 
Patnaik's ire. Amar Satpalhy's prop¬ 
osed amendment to the resolution, 
which was supposed to he backed by 
Umesh Swain and Raja Rancndra 
Pratap Swain, met a similar fate. 

So the pro-VP ML As. though the 
overwhelming majority, failed to dent 
the neutral resolution passed. In fact, 
possibly the only positive thing that 
they achieved was restraining the ea¬ 
ger Biju from lending “constluetive 
support” to the C'handia Shekhar gov¬ 
ernment, as he had announced earlier. 
Also to avoid a confrontation with the 
pro-VP members, Ashok Das, the 
working president of the slate party, 
.said to the press that the slate party 
continues to be in the Dal led by S.R. 
Bommai and V.P. Singh. 'I his refer¬ 
ence had been carefully avoided in the 
resolution, which was actually drafted 
by Das. 

But despite this careful neutrality, 
Biju's leanings show. He justified not 
condemning Shekhar with the argu¬ 
ment that it was important for the 
state to have friendly relations with 
the Centre, simply for the sake of 
assistance. He also sternly reminded 
the pro-VP MLAs that all of them had 
been elected not in the name of VP, 
but in the name of Biju, so would they 
kindly “.stop chanting VP...VP..“. 

The fangs were spared, however, 
since the former Union minister Sri- 
kani Jena, a staunch supporter of VP 
and keen rival of Biju, was absent, 
along with other pro-VP members, as 
the executive meeting coincided with 
the Lok Sabha's special session. But 
although Biju still looms supreme over 
his political fiefdom in his home state, 
his strength might be sagging. Times 
of trouble lie ahead. And this time the 
eternal carrot of ministerial berths 
may not be of much help.# 
S a n wtiP, Handa/BhubmtmBWMr 
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H fehongas 

A new chemical promises to slash fuel costs 


S wapan Kumar Das slid into the 
driver's seat, turned the ignition 
key and started thinking hard. 
The cost of petrol had gone up again, 
and the 120 km drive to work and back 
would he quite unfeasible. He needed 
to find a w'ay to save petrol. Ten years 
later, Das is handing out little bottles 
of fluid to taxi and auto-rickshaw driv¬ 
ers, free of cost. The fluid, when 
added to petrol or diesel, gives 30 to 
40 per cent extra mileage. 

“Ever since the acute shortage of 
fuel following the Gulf crisis, I have an 
average of 70 taxi and auto drivers 
coming to me every day,’' says Das. 
“The liquid doesn’t damage the en¬ 
gine, it has passed the chemical scru¬ 
tiny of the National Test House.” 

The magic additive, Petrosol, is de¬ 
rived from coal tar. It can boost the 
efficiency ot any petroleum-based 
fuel: petrol, diesel, kerosene or fur¬ 
nace oil. And Sen has different 
varieties to suit different fiicls' -Petro- 
sol/P for petrol, Petrosol/K for 
kerosene, and so on. All one needs to 
do is add half cc of the liquid to a litre 
of fuel. “It’s just a catalytic agent,” 
explains Sen, “which produces oxygen 
in the combustion chamber and lowers 
the flashpoint of the fuel. Since the 
fuel then ignites at a lower tempera¬ 
ture, its efficiency increases.” A ben¬ 
zene derivative, this is completely 
combustible and stands above other 
agents which increase fuel combustion 
because of its special anti-knock char¬ 
acteristic. 

It seems that the Bangladesh gov¬ 
ernment tested his chemical a few 
months ago and pronounced that fuel 
efficiency is increa.scd by more than 25 
per cent in foreign cars. Hindustan 
Motors is examining the additive now. 
And almost certain of a major break¬ 
through, a lot of industrial groups 
have approached the inventor: like the 
Reliance Group, the Bangur Indus¬ 
tries, the Pittsburg Paint Group of the 
USA or consultants Harry and Allen 
Lindsay of Ireland. But Sen has re¬ 
fused all and is waiting for a grant 
from the United Bank of India. 

“These names are well-known, I 
grant, but are they respected?*' asks 
the concerned inventor. “Besides, the 
national interest comes first. If this 

aUNQAVMDMOTibwiMO | 


works out, then we spend less on pet¬ 
roleum imports.” Which make up a 
huge chunk of our total import bill. So 
Sen has got a cottage and small-scale 
industries licence and plans to set up 
his very own ‘Strans Otto Systems’. 
The name, (hough strange, is impor¬ 
tant, says the inventor with a very 
straight face. “If I can't convince,” he 
grins, “I would prefer to confuse.” 

SEN, 50, has very little formal 
education. After graduating from high 


school, he had to fend for himself and 
his widowed mother, and had no 
opportunity for continuing his studies. 
Nevertheless, the self-taught chemist 
has eight patents to his name, both 
Indian and foreign. His passion for 
tinkering has made him a master of 
converting waste to wealth: his earlier 
inventions include tiles and decorative 
items from water hyacinth, water and 
fire-proof material from sawdust and 
high-strength wood substitutes from 
straw and plywood waste. 




Petrosol can be further enriched to 
serve as a fuel by itself, fhe inventor 
uses the gas derived from this mod¬ 
ified liquid to cook. Hut his car uses 
the fluid a.s a catalyst. In the last five 
years. Sen has saved an incredible 
amount on petrol. And others are 
catching on. 

“For the past one year, my cost of 
petrol has decreased by a sure 35 per 
cent,” .says Sadhan Adhikari, a bank 
employee, who has been a regular 
user and is awe-struck by Pctrosol’s 


properties. “My Ambassador and my 
friend’s Maruti give better mileage. 
Besides, my bike runs smoother, with 
less smoke emission and leaves the 
spark-plug cleaner.” he elaboiates en¬ 
thusiastically. Possibly because the 
temperature is reduced by 10 degrees 
and the fuel is completely burnt out, 
leaving practically no deposits. 

if the project is as successful as it 
now seems likely to be, India might 
survive the oil crunch. • 
AManihnfS^n/Odeutta 

W 



Swapan Kunur Das uses an enriched version of Petrosol 
as an bidependant fuel. The gas bumar can be lit by simply 
blowing into the bottle of this coal tar derivative 









MEDIA MUSINGS 


V. GANGADHAR 


Chocolate lead 

An ad takes up all oj 'Yho. Afternoon Despatch & Courier's front page 


When Marlowe's 
Faiistus sold his soul 
It) the devil, he at 
r ^ 1 least, had adequate 

compensation. The 
company of Helen ot 

__ Troy whose face had 

'launched a thousand ships and burnt 
the topless towers of Ilium*. But when 
a newspaper sells its soul, in this case, 
its front paj^e. to accommodate an 
advertisement for chocolates, the 
journalistic fraternity is quite rightly 
indignant 

The newspaper concerned was 
Momba\ s /hr Aftrnuuni /)r\putch 
Cout trr ( .A DC ), edited by 
Behram ('ontractor, popularly known 
as Busybee. On a day Prime Minister 
Chfindra Shekhar w'as in Bomhay, 
readers were shocked that the entire 
front page of the newspaper had been 
taken over by Ncslle's Cfiocolates. 
Gloated a senior ad person with the 
paper, “We made a neat little packet 
or, say, a good chunk of money, but 1 
cannot let you in on the secret”. T he 
cditvir, who is unsparing in his critic* 
ism of other papers (he called the 
48-page new avatar of Sunday Obser¬ 
ver, a sheer w'astc of newsprint!) was 
quoted as saying, “It was an honour to 


caiYy the ad. One has to keep doing 
new things.” 

The editorial staff of the paper were 
not so happy. There w^ere rumours 
they volunteered to collect and pitch 
in an equal amount, provided the ad 
was not published. And while the 
advertising fraternity crowed about 
the coup, the more professional 
among them, like C.Y. Ciopinath (a 
brilliant writer himself) said. “The 
front and the edit pages belong to the 
readers. These pages are the special 
ones which no amount of money can 
buy. That’s why replacing news on the 
front page with an ad becomes blas¬ 
phemous.” 

The city's number one eveningei, 
Mid‘day, had also been appioachcd 
by the ad agency but did not succumb 
to the lure. But the ADC had always 
been an ad man's paper. Look at the 
way it had been projecting Lintas 
chief , Alyque Padamsee’s Othello. 
Almost every day, there would be an 
interview, a photograph or a write up 
about the play! 

That the ‘chocolatc-lcd' issue sold 
72,000 copies should be taken with a 
pinch of salt, though it may not go well 
with the chocolate taste. The ADC’s 
circulation is nowhere near that fi- 
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The ADC had always 
been an ad man’s 
paper. Look at the way it 
had been projecting 
Lintas Chief Alyque 
Padamtee’s Othello 


gure. Meanwhile, one of the hot.shots 
of the paper came out with the state¬ 
ment that the front page would never 
be sold again. That, however, is like a 
girl who had lost her virginity claiming 
virtuously, “Oh, no. it won’t happen 
again." 

Premature 

conclusions 

Bombay was shocked by the killings 
of two nuns at a suburban orphanage. 
A couple of days atier the killings, 
came further shocks Indian Express 
and Ihc limes of India, published 
news repniis that the poxtinuitcm re¬ 
ports on the victims revealed they 
were used to frequent sexual inter¬ 
course and that one of them was 
suspected to have been suffering from 
venereal disease. I'hc Express report, 
actually, led with this bit of shocking 
news. 

Immediately there was a furore. 
Christian associations, church per¬ 
sons and women’s groups came out 
with strong statements denouncing the 
maligning of the dead. Subsequently, 
the Times and other papers carried a 
story quoting the crime btanch of the 
city police (which had taken over the 
investigations) that the postmortem 
report did not mention “either about 
sexual intercourse or venereal dis¬ 
ease” and that all such conclusions 
were “premature”. 

The publication of such details 
raises quite a few issues. How come 
only the Times and the Express carried 
references to the sexual intercourse 
and venereal disease? If there had 
been no mention of these in the 
report, how did they come to be 
published? The police explained that 
genital swabs and other samples from 
the bodies of the victims had been sent 
to the Forensic Laboratory to ascer¬ 
tain whether sexual assault could be 
the motive for the crime. 

It appears that somebody at the lab 
had drawn premature conclusions and 
leaked them to the press. While 
wishing that the Times and the Ex¬ 
press had properly checked the au¬ 
thenticity of the leaks, it is regrettable 
that the press seems to be obsessed 
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with the ‘rape’ angle. Every single 
report on the killings mentioned over 
and over again, that the women had 
not been raped. 

Murder is messy, foul. In order to 
solve the crime and book the guilty, 
the personal, intimate details of the 
victims had to be made public. Sexual 
motives would throw an entirely new 
light on the crime. But why speculate 
on these? 

A change of style 

Gimmicks on the pages ol the 
venerable The ffindul No, no, not 
Chilra Subramaniam and yet another 
expose on the Bofors. A recent issue 
of the newspaper, carried a double- 
column box item m bold print on the 
op-ed page Headlined, ‘Dear Foreign 
Minister, Wc A\wait \oiir Airival in 
Male’, the box item was in the format 
of a letter from K K. Katyal, the 
paper’s New Delhi Bureau C.'hief to 
the absentee Indian external affairs 
minister. Katyal was among the media 
persons who had assembled at Male 
for the SAAKC Nations F’oreign 
Ministers Conference and had been 


A recent issue of the r , : 
newspaper carried a 
double-column box item 
on the absence of V.C. 

Shukla at the SAARC * 

Nations Foreign ^ 
Ministers' Conference IK 

quite upset at the ‘unprecedented 
event’ of the ‘doleful sight' of the 
empty chair for the minister! 

The letter then goes on to cover 
New Delhi political gossip about the 
Prime Minister’s problems over 
Cabinet formation, making certain 
tongue-in-cheek observations on the 
issue. For a paper which had to 
explain to its readers that the Art 
Buchwald column was not to be taken 
seriously, the op-ed page box was a bit 
revolutionary and quite a change fjom 






the highly personalised reporting style 
of the late CTK. Reddy, Katyal's 
predecessor. 

The letter format suits the edit page 
better. I remember, Mi Sham l.,al of 
The Times oj India, addressing Jean 
Paul Sartre or Albert Camus and 
questioning them where they thought 
the world was going? But on the op-ed 
page, that too on a cm rent political 
issue, Katyal's experiment stood out 
like « sore thumb. • 


Available By Post (Inland) 



R« 310 for a year (52 issues); 
Ra 610 for 2 years (104 issues) 
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SUNDAY SPORTS 


Without punch 

The Sixth World Cup Boxing Championship 
vtY/.v a damp scpiih 


T hill jnirjiciir will ah 

way> tcniain a niiiiui spi)rl 
IS evident every time the 
event is held .invwhere in 
India If further proof were 
needed, it L.tnie in the form of the 
sixth World ( up eornpclition. Itmted 
as the himiesi spoitirm event iri the 
eoimiry, it came .md went piaetieallv 
Linnotived Ami, had not Imlia won .1 
hron/k rnediil the first ever, m <i 
world meet - It would eeitamlv ha\e 
been written off as a eolossal Wcisle of 
tune and money 

Bomhav w'as .dlotted foui of the 
twelve weik'iil e.depones hy the 
Anmleui Intel national Boxing Asso- 
CMlion rile other eight had been di¬ 
vided between I l.ivana .md Oublin. 
This was the Inst time that the World 
( up eompetition had been divuied 
into three sections It was also ifie fiist 
tune that Ituli.i was staging the event. 

But theie seemed not hi mi to lecum- 
mend il not even the faU that the 
sLifieI heav\weight category was in¬ 
cluded 111 the first leg Bombay, iiadi- 
tionall> a sports-minded city, seemed 
to have ignored its existence It 
appeared a^ if theie were more oMi- 
cials and ushers at the Bombay Civm- 
khana than spectators. 

In fact, according to an usher, "peo¬ 
ple weie bemg cajoled into filling the 
.SflOO-odd seats.’* Ibit even this "free 
oiler■' was not being taken readily hy 
sports enthiisi.ists. I'hcy preferred the 
national swimming th.it was on simul¬ 
taneously at Andheri and the Rovers 
(.‘up football .It the Cooperage Ulti¬ 
mately, It was left to members of the 
Bombay (iymkhana to br ing in friends 
and acijiramtances. 

It IS not as it boxing is not popular, 
especially the professional variety. 
But the bur Id-up for this event did not 
appeal to Hornbayites. And the vast 
difference between am:/»eur and pro¬ 
fessional boxing was never more in 
evidence. A title bout in any weight 
category of profession;’' boxing would 
ultracl many limes the number attend¬ 
ing an amateur bout. 

An attempt was made this time 10 
increase the duration fight. In¬ 
stead of the usual nin^minut€& into 


ihree rounds, AIBA introduced two- 
mmulc lights spiead over live nmmls 
the mleivals of two miiuiles was le 
duced U) one. Boximi essenliallv an 
easy in courage atid ciafl was re¬ 
duced to a Ir.mtic search for pomt- 
scoring punches l iom the spectator's 
point of view, this was not even .is 
exciting as the spaiing session of a 
(irofessional. 

I'rom Indi.i s point of view, fiowev 
er, this was a good mvestnu rit. While 
the whopping e.xpenses cstiimsted at 
about Ks b() lakhs weie home In a 
sponst)f, the Indian Am.iteur Boxing 
federation mari.iged (o get Domdar 
shall covci.'ige on the second channels 
ol the coiintiy 

I’rom the boxers' point of view, the 
event providetl the o[^p<Mlumty of get 
ting top-class adversaries l\igilists 
from ovei rhirty countries tinned up 
with their best boxers <mly one for 
each weight. As hosts, India was 
alloweil to fieki two boxeis in e.ich 
categoiy. 

But even here, the public was short- 
chani^^cd. The Soviet Union, one of 
the strongest countries m amateur 
boxing, did not send a te.nn. Nor did 
Australia and a couple of olheis. But 
Pakistan set a b;id example. Inspite of 
the fact that the president of the inter¬ 
national body happens to be Pakis- 

Eric Griffin of the United States 






tan's Anwar C haudhuiy, even after 
conlirmmg entry, the country did not 
send .1 scjuad. 

It will be intciesting to see what 
pumshinent is meted out to the dc- 
i.iLiliiiig countries. Taking action 
against the USSR is .rlmost impossi¬ 
ble. The bakistau association will not 
take It lying tiown if theii own repre¬ 
sentative in I he world body agrees to 
s.mctions against the boxers and the 
association concei ned. 

( haiidhuiy's reaction to the news of 
his team’s withdrawal was interesting. 
When first asked tor his reaction by an 
Indian news agency, he hinted that it 
w;is due to the unsettled conditions in 
this country in the wake of the Babri 
Mas]id issue. Then, probably after 
second thoughts, he told the press 
polities h.id noihing to do with the 
team'.-s absence, "they arc idiots for 
not coming" 


F rom India’s point of view, the 
championship being held at home 
came as a boon. "Computers have 
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Zhoramthanga (fac¬ 
ing camera), the 
gutsy, experienced, 
pugilist had the me¬ 
asure of Yadav 
from the start and 
emerged the win¬ 
ner. He won India 
the bronze medal 


been installed to ensure fair and cor¬ 
rect decisions." ihe organisers said 
Fiut then, these were being operated 
by the judges themselves. I'here were 
several decisions which boxing pundits 
said should have gone ag<iinst'Indian 
boxers but didn't, perhaps because the 
competition was being held hoie. 

Dharmendra Singh Yadav, an 18- 
year-old with a great future, was tlis- 
tinctly lucky that he was boxing in 
India when he was given a points vei • 
diet against West Cjermany’s Jan 
Quast. The CJermans had separate 
boxing federations despite the Octo¬ 
ber reunification. Ouasl came into his 
quarter-final bout with cool confi¬ 
dence and certainly had the r-casurc 
of the Indian in at least three of the 
five rounds—the first, second and the 
fourth. But these were apparently not 
enough to merit victory, which went 
Yadav's way, with a comfortable 11-7 
points. 

The same was the case of Mizoram's 
Zhoramthanga. The 24-year-old 


sports ollicer is easily the gutsiest box- 
ei III India today. But that w.is not 
enough to gam a victory of Robert 
W'en o! Scotland. What made specta¬ 
tors break out into derisive laughtei 
Wiis the scoicline- lf> to four. II at all 
/hoiamthanga won, it was by a whis¬ 
ker Mukund Killekar also had the 
benefit of a benign band of judges, 
while Sai.shjil Singh missed Ins Cin¬ 
derella shoes III tiiL semi-finals when 
he met Svilcii Russinov ol Biilgaiia. 
Me lasted just a round and a hall. In 
the hox-oft for bron/e, he lasted n 
little longer. 

The semi-linals also saw high drama 
when the over-enlhusiastie Zhoram¬ 
thanga initially lefused to heed India’s 
Soviet coach, Anatoli Volkov. The 
latter throw in the towel im¬ 
mediately after the third round against 
brie (iriffin of the United States. Me 
was not willing to give up his tight with 
the world champion although he was 
taking quite a beating. He gesticulated 
wildly and then labelled the coach's 
decision as unfair. 


But Zhoiamthanga could dcn\c ! 
some consoLuuni from the f<ict ihai. | 
on lhaf dav, lour of the eight bouts | 
were stopped by the seconds ol the l 
losers well wilhin die duialion o! the j 
bouts. I’his was a piotessional stiategs I 
adopted by coaches ti> avoid a knock- \ 
out decision, which Jcbais a boxci 
from entering the ring fi^r the next 
foar weeks. This holds true ol bouts 
slopped bv the leleiee. loo. 

But this means tlie spectators were 
lobbed ol good contests |us( si', that a 
hoxci could slot liimsell foi a mcd.il. | 
'Mie p.i>ing [niblic wants a ct>ntest, not t 
a medal. | 

I Ultimately, India dul g.tm a medal ! 

! thiough/hoiamlhaiiga Ihe inoie ex- j 
I peiienccd [nigilist had the measure ol j 
I Yada\ from the stviit and emeiged .in I 
j ovciwhelmiiig winmI Me .ilso netted j 
I Rs one lakh as a nicd«i) winnci foi | 
Imlia -iList eompensiition loi his heio j 
isni and lenaeilx from being a seluu»l | 
diopout to emeigL .is .i cli.impion in j 
the liithi tly class At least fmni India s ; 
point ol view. But there v^as one haid- i 
link stor\ here th.it of Maiio) Ping- I 
ale I'he Indian contingent had [>laeed j 
.1 lot ol hope on this lad who had i 
leaelied the tliiui louud ol the Seoul j 
Olympics, losing to the ultimate i 
bion/e medallist. Pune's boxing hope ! 
lost to Wayne Mc( ullougli ot Irelarul | 
III llic bantamweight h\ a m.iigm ot | 
27-24 But he is deduated enough to | 
pnisiic Ins goal ot glois m the liituie. I 

On papei, the Indian [vrioimance | 
IS piaisewoiihy -ihu r boxeis in the j 
semi-fin.ils ot the V nld l up and one j 
bron/c medal But finthei piogivss 
will ilcpcnd on the kind ot coaching 
imparted to the hoxeis While e\eiy- 
one is full of piaise loi the letieent 
Viilkov. tfu;\ ilo le.ilise Mic folly ol not 
having .issisfant coaehc^ to help him. 
Mils was tiled out duimg the WoiUI 
C up and It w.:s a gieat success B S. 
l hapa, Isaac Amaladass and D. Dc- 
vaii. .ill foimcr national boxers, were 
inducted as assistants to Volkov 

What the boxers feel is that they do 
not gel enough competitive boxing. 
I'hcv need legulat outings, pretciably 
against bcitei opposition. But who- 
will aiiange this? When Iasi .seen, the 
I ABF chicl, Aspy Ailajania. was busy 
trying \o sell video cassettes ot the ^)5 
or so bouts in the World I up to fore¬ 
igners. The pnee*^ rwenly dollais a 
bout. One can understand his enthu¬ 
siasm—the money is to be shared be¬ 
tween Doordaishan and lABF -but 
what good will it do Indian boxing .^ • 
AriJH Smn/Bambay 
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SUNDAY WEEK 


BEGINNING 2 DECEMBER 1990 BY AMRITLAL 


AKIfclS (21 March—20 April) 

A successful week lies uheud ot you. 

Finunciul prospects look hri^hi hut check 
cxlravaguncf Businessmen iind professionals 
will make steady progress The health of your 
childrt*n may bother you, 
ifood dales; 2, ^ and S 
l ucky numbers: 2. 5 and 7 
Favourable rlireclion: North 



LIBRA (21 September—20 October) 

This IS a favourable week for you. The 
domestic from will be peaceful. Professionals 
and businessmen will do well. Students will 
perform well. However, politicians ate 
advised to maintain a low profile. 

Good dutes: 3, 4 and 5 
Lucky numbers: 4. 6 and 7 
Favourable direction: North 



I Al:RI;S (21 April—20 May) 

I his is a week of mixed fortunes for you. 
Domestic; problems might bother you but 
they will soon tide over. .Mediapeisons will 
do well. A iavourablc period tor lilin stars. 
I hey can sign new assignments. 

Good dates: 4. 5 and 7 
Lucky numbers: 1.5 and 9 
Favourable direction; .South-west 



SCORPIO (21 October—20 November) 

This is a favourable period for matrimonials. 
Professionals arc likely to be promoted. 
Speculators might be successful. Some of you 
may gain through unexpected sources. 
Women are advised not to waste their time. 
Good dates: 5,6 and H 
Lucky numbers: 2, 4 and 9 
Favourable direction: West 



(;f:MINI (21 May —20 June) 

A week ot mixed fortunes is in store l»>r you. 
On the linancidl front you may run into lough 
weather but your friends will bail you out 
Professionals should avoid taking hasty 
decisions regarding their careers, 
lioofi dates: 2. 4 and 6 
Lucky iiiinibers: .V 6 and 7 
Favourable direction: West 


SAGITI ARIL'S (21 November-20 December) 

This IS a good week for priifessionals. Consult 
vour elders bcforc.going for a change in 
career plans. Professional photographers may 
do well. A friend will be particularly helpful. 
Your children will do well in their studies. 
Good dates: 3,6 and 7 
Lucky numbers: 1.4 and 5 
Favourable direction: South 




CANi:KR (21 June—20 July) 

A fairly successful week lies ahead’ot you. Do 
not neglect your health, or else it might lead 
to complications A hectic period of 
socialising is on the caids A favourable week 
lor sportsmen, I V celebrities will fare well. 
(iiK)d dates: 3, 5 and X 
Lucky numbers: 4. h and 9 
Favoumliledirection: South 


CAPRICORN (21 December—20 January) 

This is not a favourable period for romance. 
A misunderstanding could lead to problems. 
A successful period for architects. Financial 
gains are in store tor you. Promotions are in 
the otfing for professionals. 

Good date.s: b, 7 and 8 
Lucky numbers: 5, 7 and 9 
Favourable direction: Fast 




LFO (21 July—20 August) 

Bppill This may not be a favourable week for you. 
p People working in public sectors should be 

bAs cautious in dealing with their superiors. Keep 
■Hhh an eye on the health of your family members. 

Social engagements will keep you busy. 

(iood dates: 4,6 and 7 
Lucky numbers: 5, b and 8 
Favourable direction: North-west 


AQUARIUS (21 January—20 February) 

The unemployed may be blessed with fresh 
opportunities, Friends and relatives will be 
helpful to you. You can go on a holiday. The 
domestic front may not be peaceful. Your 
wife might create problems. 

Good dates: 2,3 and 4 
Lucky numbers: 6.8 and 9 
Favourable direction: West 



VIRGO (21 August—20 September) 

mpHI A favourable period for mo.st of you. Legal 

problems will be resolved this week. The time 
y ^ I.S ripe for romance and matrimony. Letters 
^ J might bring good tidings. Servicemen should 
not change jobs. 

Good dates: 2, 5 and b 
Lucky numbers: 1,3 and 6 
Favourable direction: Fast 


PISCES (21 February—20 March) 


^bis is a favourable week for love and 
matrimony. Be prepared for setbacks on the 
RaMk professional front. Computer scientists will 
do well. New opportunities are in the 
l95bI for students. 

Good dates: 4,5 and 8 
Lucky numbers: 3,5 and 8 
Favourable direction: South 



STAR PARTNERS: SCORPIO—ARIES 

This relatiomhip might see a lot of conflicts, since both the partners are born fighters. The Aries mattf though ^ . 

witling to listen to the Scorpio woman*s point of view, wilt not be less stubborn than the latter when (he two . . * v ’ 

. disagree. - ' ' 














RANDOM NOT^ 


Blood isn^ 
thicker 

■ The desertions from 
the Raja*s camp con¬ 
tinue. The latest to change 
sides is V.P. Singh’s 
brother-in-law Mandnata 
Singh, a Rajasthan MLA. 



V.P. Singh: exRy the 
brother-in-law 

Mandhata Singh has left 
the ranks of the Janata Dal 
to join the splinter group, 
headed by Digvijay Singh 
{not the deputy minister, 
finance), which has allied 
with the BJP, in Rajasthan. 

The Raja—or the Rani, 
for that matter—can’t be 
too pleased about this. But 
Mandhata Singh is unper¬ 
turbed. 

After all. isn’t he tipped 
for a ministry in the near 
future? 


Straiglit drive 

■ Cricket jargon seems 
to have caught on in 
a big way with politicians. 
And we’re not just refer¬ 
ring to Margaret Thatcher 
and Sir Geoffrey Howe. 
Even Gujarat chief minis¬ 
ter Chimanbhai Patel has 
begun talking in cricketing 
metaphors when it comes 
to describing his political 
career. 

Recently, addressing a 
grpup of newsmen, Patel 
said: *'For the past 20 years, 
t :ha<l been fielding (in 
now I will 
and Mundaries 


•UNSAV fr-tOtCMlWr 1990 


HF'ARD ATCBI HEADQUARTERS 

Gross Chandra Shekhar with 
Subramaniam Swamy, and 
what do you get? 
Chandra Swami. 

A SENIOR OFFICIAL 



Chlnumbhal Patel: star batsntati 


The books they'll write afterwards 

B Chandra Shekhar: How To Conquer Ambition 

a Ashoke Sen: Scruples 
a Sanjay Singh: My life As A Shbttlecock 

a Subramaniam Swamy: How To Wm FnentJs 

And Influence People 

a Jagdeep Dhankhar: How To Wm Fame And 
Influence Photographers 

a Kalyan Singh Kaivi: a Guide To Women's 

Welfare 

a V.C. Shukia: External And Other Affairs—-A 
Memoir 

a Om Prakash Chautala: The Wit And Wisdom Of 
Chaudhary Devi Lai 

a Devi Lsl: My Son's Father 


My Family And Other Animals 


and complete two centuries 
(terms)." 

Yes, we. all know where 
we’ve heard that one be¬ 
fore. 


Itwasn^me,it 
wasn’t me! 

■ Rajiv Gandhi may 
cry himself hoarse 
about not having had any¬ 
thing to do with the con¬ 
stitution of the council of 
ministers, but nobody j 
seems willing to believe 
him. No, not even the ! 
members of the Mahila 
Congress. 

Soon after the swearing- 
in ceremony, several iiate 
women workers demons¬ 
trated in front of the Con- j 
gress president for allowing 
the appointment of a pro- 
sati leader such as Kalyan 
Singh Kaivi tt) the ministry. 
His induction as a minister 
was nothing short of an in¬ 
sult to Indian womanhood, 
they informed Rajiv. 



Kalyan Skigh Kaivi: 
creating proMems 

Gandhi made all his 
usual noises about 
Shekhar, a n i J Shekhar 
«alone, having decided on 
the ministers. But to little 
avail. The protests con¬ 
tinued. 

As, no doubt, the mis¬ 
conception. 
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DELHI DIARY 


Hey, that’s my 
letter! 

■ One <if the first 
thing'. Yashwant 
Sinha did after becoming 
finance minister was ask for 
the file comprising com- 
nlaiiUs sent in bv various 


Yashwant Sinha: apply^ 
apply, no reply 

members of Parliament. He 
would take action on these, 
the minister decided, be¬ 
fore embarking on his either 
duties. 

But he was in for a sur¬ 
prise. For as many as 27 
letters were written by 
Yashwant Sinha, MP. 
Many of them were several 
months old, on wliich the 
Janata Dal(S) leader had 
assumed, mistakenly as it 
turned out, that action had 
already been taken. Utile 
had the former bureaucrat 
known then, that his prede¬ 
cessor, Madhu Dandavale, 
had little use for his helpful 
suggestions. 

But Sinha can hardly 
complain, lie is now fi¬ 
nance tninister in place of 
the good professor, and can 
implement them under his 
own supervision. 


The buck stops 
hm 

■ You've got to hand it 
to Harmohan Dha- 
wan and Digvijay Singh. 
They certainly know how to 
beat party MPs at their own 
game. 

Soon after being swoFftip 


HE:ARD at 1 f EfZN Ml fR'l I 

No wonder the telecom strike is 
over. The union leaders were 
worried that Sanjay Singh 
would shoot them 

AV.P SINGH LOYALISl 


as civil aviation minister 
and deputy minister in 
charge of finance, the two 
leaders announced that if 
any MP wanted some work 
done by their ministries, 
they should approach them 
personally, instead of re¬ 
sorting to the usual letter¬ 
writing. 

Generally what most 
members do when 
approached by their consti¬ 
tuents for some favour or 



V/ho’s close to Chandra Shekhar 

a Kamal Mtorarka: Has been there almost from the 
beginning. A Bombay industrialist with vaguely leftist 
sympathies, Morarka has stuck by Chandra Shekhar 
since the latter’s days as a Young Turk. 

He is the man Shekhar trusts the most because he 
knows that Morarka not only has unflinching loyalty, but 
is also rich enough in his own right to not want to make 
money out of politics. 


■ Yashwant Sinha: The man Shekhar depends on 
the most. A former IAS officer, Sinha was special 
assistant to Karpoori Thakur when he decided to jom 
politics. 

Trom 1984-90. he functioned as Shekhar's one-man 
secretarial, during which period he convinced his 
leader of his ability. 


■ Subramaniam Swamy: That he should now be 
one of Shekhar's most voluble supporters is ironic. In 
1984. he was expelled from the Janata Party for 
abusing Shekhar in print. 

Over the last three years, however, Swamy and 
Shekhar have made up and the bearded boss of Baiiia 
seems fond of the former Harvard professor's 
iconoclastic streak. 


■ Harmohan Dhawan: An industrialist and hotel 
owner from Chandigarh, Dhawan Is a hard-core 
Shekhar loyalist. Along with Sinha, he led the signature 
campaign for V.P. Singh's removal'and took on the Raja 
(with Shekhar's tacit approval) before his boss was 
ready to play his hand. 


■ C.V. Gautom: Debonair, bearded, Chandra 
, Shekhar aide, who nas emerged as the V. George t)f 
the govornment. Gautam has stuck by him since 1977 
and understands his leader’s mind Within the Shekhar 
camp, his relative sophistication has led some rustic 
party workers to complain about his " five-star ” 
leanings. 


Harmohan Dhawan: hoaHng 
the system 

the other i.s to write in to. 
the concerned minister, 
and then promptly forget 
all about it. When ques¬ 
tioned about the progress 
on the matter, they reply, 
"Sorry, but the minister re¬ 
fuses to take any action on 
the matter. You know how 
people become once they 
come into power." 

With one stroke, Dha¬ 
wan and Singh have des¬ 
troyed that scenario. 

DaUS) MF^s will have to 
think of more inventive 
methods of passing the 
buck. 


On the 

comeback trail 

With the Congress- 

supported Chandra 
Shekhar government in 
power, two high-level offic¬ 
ers may well be on the 
verge of staging a com¬ 
eback: former director of 
the Intelligence Bureau 
(ID) M.K. Narayanan and 
the former cabinet secret¬ 
ary. T. Seshan. 

Narayanan's chances are 
rated as excellent after the 
Prime Minister* upbraided 
the current chief of the IB, 
R.P. Joshi, saying that his 
bureau spent all its time 
chasing politicians, instead 
of pursuing terrorists, fore¬ 
ign agents and the like. 

Seshan, too, has become 
more high-profile now that 
a Congress government, if 
only by proxy, is back in 
South Block. And he may 
well end up playing. 
portant role in die.pmir 
pensatton. 
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' CetMury^^ 

lyjth es^KHts won 1^ k imponant 
ImernaUbnat msukets -* and steadity 
rising foreign exchange eamit^ 
Achieved entirety by me. export of 
products mahvractured at its own 
nitsories. 

. Over the last four decades 
Century has continuously diversified 
il^ new areas and today it is one of 
m niost sou^ after multi-dimensional 
cotporations in India. Internationally the 
tompany has generated a healthy 
respect mr India and Indian products. 

In its relentless pursuit of growth, 
Century is now envisaging new ventures 
in areas of high priority - such as 
power and petrochemicals. To cteate 
more productive assets for the country. 
AiKl more opportunities for our people 
to beuer the quality of their lives. - ^ 

CENTURY TEXTILES AND INDUSTRIES 
Century Bhavan, Dr. Annie Betiam RwKi, '■ '.‘■J't' 
Worft, Bombay 400 025. . 
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"‘Seating new bdgfxts 
Setting new stan&ds. 
Tt^ is Century.*" 

Mr. B. K. Blrla - Chairman 
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Time to act 


A t last, Chandra 

Shekhar achieved his 
goal by joining hands with 
Rajiv Gandhi (The making 
of the Prime Minister, 

18—24 November). We 
have to wait and see how he 
wins the trust of the people. 
All are anxiously waiting 
for any activity that will 
lead to the betterment of 
the nation. 

B.N. Bom, Calcutta (West 
Bangs!) 


■ Tlierc can be no doubt 
that money power played 
an important lole in the re¬ 
cent political crisis in the 
capital. The leading indus¬ 
trialists of the country de¬ 
scended on Delhi as soon as 
the BJP withdrew support 
to the government. If tliere 
is an iota ot truth in this, 
then it is a shame that the 
world’s largest democrac> 
was a pawn in the hands of 
a few rich people. 

Chttra HHanon, Mysore 
(Karnataka) 


■ After 30 years in politics, 
there is very little left to be 
said about Chandra 
Shekhar. But Shekhar still 
remains a myth. For no one 
knows how well he is going 
to fare at the highest seat of 
the land 

But one thing is certain. 
While V.P. Singh tried to 
divide and rule, the new 
Prime Minister will seek to 
heal and unify. India at last 
seems to have a Prime 
.Minister who can look his 
people in the eye Though 
he relies heavily on C'on- 
gress support, he has the 
advantage of being untried 
and untested. He has been 
waiting in the w’lngs for st> 
many years to rule the na¬ 
tion. Therefoie, one can 
only hope for tlie best. 
Surandra Singh, Patna (Bihar) 

■ The Kaja played into the 
hands of ( handra Shekhar. 
Had V.P. Singh resigned as 
soon as BJP withdrew sup¬ 
port, he ctmid have suc¬ 
ceeded in keeping Shekhar 


out of the running for the 
prime ministership. For, 
Shekhar had only a few 
supporters and was not at 
all prepared to stake his 
claim to form the govern¬ 
ment. By hanging on to 
office till 7 November, VP 
gave him the time to get his 
act together. 

What made matters 
easier for Shekhar was the 
Raja’s avowed preference 
for a inid-tcim poll for 
which he did not find any 
takers. Shekhar was 


opposed to this idea and he 
cashed in on this issue and 
pulled the rug from under 
the Raja’s feet. 

Irfan Ahmad, Lucknow (Uttar 
Pradesh) 


True India 


n his latest novel, The 
World Of Nagaraj, R. K. 
Narayan once again show's 
his inimitable style (Pro¬ 
found and simple, 11—17 
November). I lis depiction 
of Indian town life through 
Malgudi is popular 
throughout the world and 
' his characters come to life. 

Unlike many others, 
Narayan has kept his 
identity as a true Indian 
who has never forsaken his 
homeland but preferred to 
remain in a Malgudi-like 
India. 

Because of this. Narayan 
remains one of the most 
readable and sought after 
Indian novelists. 

Harekrushna Mahanta, New 
Delhi 


Ineffective 


T he cover story (Ihe de¬ 
sperate hours, 11—17 
November) exposes the un¬ 
successful attempt by V.P. 
Singh, and his coterie of 
adv^ers to cling to power. 
The former Prime Minister 
proved himself to be a dis¬ 
aster. He knew his limita¬ 
tions yet took up the chal¬ 
lenge of leading the nation 
and thereby dragged the 
country into the doldrums. 

The implementation of 
the Mandal Commission re¬ 
commendations is one such 
example. Previous govern¬ 
ments would not touch it 
for fear of far-reaching con¬ 
sequences. V.P. Singh’s de¬ 
cision to accept the Mandal 
report was only a move to 
counter the threat of Devi 
Lai. It was an ill-conceived 
move that has raised a fu¬ 
rore which is yet to die 
down. Moreover, Advani’s 
rath yatra coulo easily have 
been stopped before it 


actually got under way. By 
the time a deci.sion was 
takeout only served to add 
fuel to the fire. The Ram 
Janmabhoomi-Babri Mas- 
jid issue is still unresolved. 
Nobody knows w'herc to go 
from here to solve the 
problem. 

The economy is in a mess 
and it is the common man 
who has to bear the burden 



V«P. Singh: followed the 
divide and rule policy 


of escalating prices. 

Only a handful of people 
enjoy power at the cost of 
the poor citizens. It seems 
India is destined to suffer. 

Jagadfsh C. Patra, Matkambeda 
(Orissa) 

■ It has been rightly 
pointed out that Chandra 
Shekhar has been blinded 
by his lust for power and 
has forgotten the lessons of 
the past. By depending on 
Rajiv Gandhi to stay in 
power, Chandra Shekhar 
has given up all his princi¬ 
ples. He has betrayed the 
people. 

Snekhar is the Charan 
Singh of 1990. Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi is the de facto ruler of 
India. The crisis reveals 
that Rajiv has inherited 
much of his mother’s poli¬ 
tical shrewdness. 

Chandra Shekhar is 
bound to have a short te¬ 
nure at the Centre during 
which there will be a com¬ 
plete breakdown of law and 
order in India. 

BohltB. Daa, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 



Chandra Shekhar: in the hot seat 
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Self before 
service 


T hough the government 
passed the CPA, the 
iro'iy is that most govern¬ 
ment departments refuse to 
be covered under the Act 
(Fight haik, 4—10 Novem¬ 
ber). The government is 
still wary about making the 
Act powerful. There are 
innumerable Complaints • 
against services provided 
by government concerns. 

As consumerism is still in 
its infancy, compensations 
are rarely awarded. 'Phere 
is no justice tor the coiv 
sumer in these days of 
shoddy products and mer¬ 
chandise. 

A. Srin/vasa Murthy, 
Sacundarabad (Andhra 
Pradesh) 

A wrong 
assessment _ 

I somehow couldn*! agree 
with Khushwant Singh 
when he praises Arun 
Shouric and Indian l\pre^>s 
sky high ( Mahatma 
Shourie, 4--10 November). 

Public memory is short 
but not so short to forget 
the strike the management 
resorted to following the 
non-implementation of the 
Bachawat Award at their 
Delhi office. 

Let the management not 
forget that employees are 
an asset and that the Indian 
Express empire has been 
built on their toil and 
sweat. 

$M Annam, Sacundarabad 
(Andhra Pradesh) 


A secula r force 

R eports from Ayodhya 
once again bring to our 
attention the ineffective¬ 
ness of our civil informa¬ 
tion system and the orga¬ 
nisation of our peacekeep¬ 
ing forces (The battle of 
Ayodhya, 7—11 Novem¬ 
ber). Muslims have been 
ivrongly blamed for pro- 



Securitymen clash with karaevaks in Ayodhya: taking sides 


vocative acts that spark off 
communal riots. However, 
the Muslims have been the 
ones who are demanding a 
restructuring of the seem ity 
forces 

Reviewing the whole 
Ayodhya episode, it is high 
lime that there was a laigc- 
.sealc revamping of our 
security forces. In the 
national interest, all com¬ 
munities should have repn'- 
sentation in the forces. 

This will prevent any bias 
from creeping in during the 
mnintcnancc of law and 
order. 

Mohammad Rate, New Dethi 


Spreading 

hatred 


L K. Advani has become 
threat to the nation’s 
unity (Jinnah of the Hindus 
—24 November). Fhosc 
who are making efforts to 
turn India into a Hindu 
state are certainly no lovers 
of their country. India be¬ 


longs not to Hindus alone, 
but to all religious com¬ 
munities. It will be a good 
idea for Advani to give up 
his idea of forming a Hindu 
stale. 

When one group tries to 
dominate another, it only 
invites trouble and the net 
result is violence which 
leads to cha^s and anarchy. 
S. Hussain, DIbrugarh (Assam) 


L«K. Advani: dividing the people 



Taking on the oil 
lobby 

T he article Ktll to profit 
(11—17 November) ex¬ 
posing the nefarious game 
that the “1 elin Rajas” arc 
playing in the edible oil 
sector has been objective 
and comprehensive. The 
battle that the NDDB has 
launched to assist and help 
the oilseed producers and 
consuiTtcrs to come out the 
clutches of the a very 
powerful section of the oil 
kings has also been put in 
the proper perspective. 


NDDB has demons¬ 
trated ihat.thc issues of 
mismanagement of the edi 
blc oil sector, lax evasion, 
adulteration and specula¬ 
tion can no longer be swept 
under the carpel. The Mar¬ 
ket Intel vention Operation 
would need at least 15-20 
percent share of the edible 
oil market to tackle these 
unhealthy trade practices. 
In the meantime, one will 
have to live with the con¬ 
fusing signals that are sent 
out to the market by certain 
vested intcicsts. 

We are passing through a 
phase when the oilseed eco¬ 
nomy is being moved from 
the parallel economy to the 
official one. Fhe primary 
cause of inflation in the 
country has been attributed 
to unaccounted money in 
the parallel economy. How 
much of that is contributed 
by the oilseed sector is any¬ 
body’s guess. 

I am intrigued by the 
statement that somebody 
has made about my leaving 
the Dairy Board under 
physical and mental press¬ 
ures. While it is true that I 
had received several thre¬ 
atening calls and the task of 
market intervention is not 
an easy one, my decision to 
opt for voluntary retire¬ 
ment from the NDDB on 
attaining the age of 5(J was 
to help me concentrate on 
policy issues rather than 
operational matters. In any 
ca.se, the article has 
brought out that the “oil 
lobby till today is trying to 
beat us, says Aneja, still 
talking as if he is very much 
with the NDDB team, but 
for us, there is no going 
back. Sure, there have 
been pressures. But we 
have learnt to live with 
them”. This itself takes the 
thrust of the statement that. 
I had sought voluntary re¬ 
tirement due to my “mental 
and physical state”. The 
vested interests, including . 
those in the government, 
that could have made the 
above statement are surely. 
in for a surprise. 

N.P.Anala,lnatHuta of Rural 
M ana gamant, Anand(Qujai^) 
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IDBI Capital Bonds 
An attractive instrument 
for exemption from 
Canital Cains Tax. 
















• Available at par 
throughout the year. 

• Exemption fn)m Capital 
(iains tax under Section 
54 R of the Income Tax Act, 
1961, 

• Exemption from Wealth 
lax under Section 5(1) 
(xvie) of the Wealth Tax 
Act, 1957 

• Income lax benefit under 
Section 80E. 

• Interest at 9% p.a. payable 
half yearly. 

• At the investor’s option, 
interest for the full period 
of 3 years can be paid in 
advance on discounted 
basis. 

• No deduction of tax at 
source. 

• Outstation cheques 
accepted and cost of 
collection will be borne by 
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ASWEET AND 


KHUSHWANT SINGH 


Simla, Shimla, Shame-la 




In l‘)S4 C.DIoncI 
Ochlciknix (ol (’;il- 
ciitta's rithtctloin 
M L- ni o r 1 a I. n o \v 
Shahccd Miiuir) \Nas 
’nusN tiiKiinii (uil ihc 
lie ul I he liind he- 
tween the j^lains ''t eastern Punjab, 
The Shivalik^ aiul tlie Hnnalavan 
ranges upld Tibet. 'I'lie Ciorkhas, who 
had eonquered these lerriiones, had 
been detealed. then b>resis Wvie 
being demolished Ihiee \e.iis latei, 
two Scottish ollieeis snixt.*\e(i the 
iKKt .And loiji \eats allei iheii sur- 
sey, i .iptaiii ( harles ITati Kennedy, 
poiilieal agent and gainson otlieei 
posted at Sabalhii.one ol the chains o( 
hill cantonments built in fnepaiiition 
.h>r a war against the Siklis. tiekked 
uphill and anixeJ at Simla He was .o 
charmed by the sxenen that he built 
himsell a /)//(<//, g.ibled bungalow 
named alter Imn Kennedy House 
The news sjiread to the F'nghsh coin- 
nuimtv m northern India and lamilies 
stalled coming n[> to Simla to escape 
the seoithing heat ol siimmei m the 
plains and staxed iheie till the .no 
tumn. Hy ISol) oxer M) houses had 
been bmil. I he (inv hamlet named 
Simla abor goildess Slixainala J)exi 
grexx’ into chhoti Vilayat little laig- 
land. anglicised to Simla. 

A succession ol goxernors-gx'iieral 
w'hilc touring northern teiritorics ol 
their newly acquited domains xvould 
end up in Simla to sperul the summer 
months. If the Bengal government 
could move to Darjeeling, Bombay to 
Poona and Mahabaleshw'ar, Madi as to 
Ooty, UP to Namital oi Ranikhet. 
what was wrong with the central gi>x- 
ernment finding a hill resort of its 
own? So Bentinck, Auckland, Idlen- 
borough, Hardinge and Dalhousie 
acclimati.sed the people to the notion 
that in the summer months the gov 
ernnienl would be run from the cool 
heights of Simla. The faif ^wconipli 
was given legal sanction by governor- 
general .lohn Lawrence, who had 
served in the Punjab and knew the 
terrain well. He dismissed suggestions 
of alternate place and opted for Simla. 
In 1871, the Punjab government also 
decided to make Simla its summer 
capital. The place was well-wooded 


and had many spimgs; the inhabitants 
xcry docile, their women uiuisualix 
attractive, being polite, almond-eyed 
and lortliexuinng In due course, a rail 
line running uphill from Kalka 
through I(H tunnels w'as laid to Simla. 
70(H) feel abox c sea-lex el A xx idc road 
had already been laid going through 
Simla to the lihetan bonier. 

Simla, designed to be a little bit 
ol lingland, had ligid laws to keep 


lence minister, .strode ahead ol theii 
rickshaws pulled by livened lunners, 
r.nghsli goxefrii-rs, cnmmaiuler-in- 
chiets, Mahaiajahs, Rajas and Ranas 
ol hill slates could be .seen gossiping 
a! Scandal Point. I'xxo famous res¬ 
taurants, Davicos and V engers, were 
packed with Whites and xveli-to-do 
Blacks having ai'lernoon tea. The half- 
a-mi!e stretch of the Mall was perhaps 
the best place ini India ogle at 


Simla during the Raj: a favourite haunt of the British 

natives <mt ol bounds ol areas inha¬ 
bited by the Whiles. It poorly dressed, 
they w'ere not allow'ed cm the Mall 
when metnsahihs took the evening an 
on hoiscback or rickshaws Indian 
princes h.id to have permission to buy 
or build hoii.ses Some like C'ooch 
Beliar and the Ni/am were refused 
permits. To: th( Whites it xvas a few 
hours of woik OLiring the moimngs, 
the afternoons and evenings were 
spent playing polo, tennis, squash or 
riding. They staged plays, organised 
fancy dress balls, danced, drank and 
flirted into the early hours of the 
morning. It xx'as "red-tape tempereti 
witfi picnics and aduilerv" remarked a 
visitor. 


Simla’s glorious time was during 
World War 11. The apartheid was 
over. Rich and powerful Indians like 
Sir Khi/r Hayat Tiwana, chief minister 
of Punjab, flouting his plumed mmi 
turban anxl Sardar Baldcv Singh, de- 



opulent Mal.ararns and Begums de¬ 
cked in their finest jcwelleiv Hie 
whole plate was aghlter with well- 
stocked sttnes and fragrance of Trench 
perfume pervaded the twalight air. No 
sooner the wai endetl. the decline of 
Simla began. Wine shops closed down 
due tt) pressure of sustained ('ongress 
fijeketing: one atlei the other faiglish 
stores shut shops. Davieos and Wen¬ 
gers went into Indian hands and lost 
their upper class chaiacter. Patisseries 
were rcpiacetl by hatwai shops, chaaf, 
patm and hidi stalls erupted like rash 
on the skin of Simla. It degenerated 
into a vast slum on the Himalayas, 
dirty enough to make its inhabitants 
name it Shame-la. 

The story ol Simla, its rise and 
decay, has been fully recorded by 
Pamela Kanwar in her recently pub- 
li,shed book. Imperial Simla (Oxford 
University Press). It is thoroughly 
researched and thoroughly readable. 
Lovers of Simla will enjoy reading it. 
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■ It is a government by 
remote control. The 
controls are not in the 
hands of Prime Minister 
Chandra Shekhar but in 
the hands of the 
Congress (l). 

L.K. Advani, BJP 
president 

■ We don't consider the 
Chandra Shekhar party as 
Janata Dal (Socialist) but 
J^ataDal(R--Ra»v 

Janata Dal 

^kmtan 

'*^**®*V ^15 Oncaerbrn igoo 


■ Secularism is not a 
political strategy. It is a 
ba.sic value. 

CHANt)R.ASiii;KHAU, Prime 
Minister 


■ Hypocrites cannot be 
secularists. 

V.P. SiNiiM,/omicr P/'/me 
Minister 


■ Want to know when 
the Congress began 
accepting Shourie's 
writings as the gospel ot 
truth? Ever since he got 
the Padrna Bhushan. 

M J. AkbaR, Congress(i) 
spokesman 

P If Chandra 
Shekhar—or the new 
government-'- fails, it will 
be Chandra Shekhar's 
responsibility, one 
shouldn't go looking for 
alibis and excuses. 

Yashwani'Sinha* Union 
finarice minister 


■ Tlicrearc 
apprehensions that big 
money, big business and 
big gangs would be in 
control ot this 
government and there will 
be a loot on an 
unprecedented scale. The 
whole country will be 
governed as Haryana was 
under Chautala. 

Ajit SiNiai, former 
industry minister 

■ What we want is the 
renovation of the temple 
(in Ayodhya)...We are 
against the word 
'demolition'. 

A.SHOK Sin(;hak, VHP 
general secretary 

■ It is the physical that 
matters, the mental 
a.spect grows with age...I 
know, it is mainly keeping 
myself fit physically that f 
have been able to get this, 

Kaph, Dev* cricketer, on 
becoming the second 
highest wicker taker with 
Botham 


■ Age is catching up with 
me, and my face shows of 
this. But Dilip Kumar . 
recently signed up to play 
the lead in (Subhash) 
Ghai’s film, and I'm 
encouraged by this trend. 

AMn-AUM Bachchan, (jctor 

■ It would be a tragedy if 
this government docs not 
run its full term but the 
tragedy would be even 
bigger if it does. 


Mahenora SiNtiii Tikait, 
BKU president 













VINOD MEHTA 


Shoot a nd sco ot gun 

Bofors is still a mystery 


What. I asked 
V.P. Singh, would 
Chandru Shekhar 
do it over the next 
(ew days he disco- 
vered the leal 
names behind the 
AFi Services 
account in Zurich, 
courtesy the Swiss 
courts? He asked if the question was 
on or olt-record Both, I said some¬ 
what optimistically. His reply foi the 
rccortl was the usual mixture ol cliches 
expressed in the lond hope that the 
new government, keeping in rniinl 
public interest, would do nothing to 
derail or disrupt the enquiries current¬ 
ly in progress. Otf-thc-record, he en¬ 
tertained no such hope and sketched 
out exactly what would happen as and 
when the information came in. Alas. 1 
cannot break a conlidencc and divulge 
more. A Janata Dal leader, who was a 
senior member m Ihe National Front 
government, put the mattei m con¬ 
text: ‘ The whole basis of C'ongicss 
support to ( handra Shekhar is on the 
undcist.inding that the investigations 
will be sciittletl. I'he day C'handra 
Slickhat stops cooperating with Rajiv 
on this issue, support will be with¬ 
drawn ” 

To write about the notorious ‘shoot 
and scoot' gun these days is to court 
the reader’s wiath. Five years alter the 
scandal first suifaced, we are no clo.scr 
to the truth tfian in 1986 W'hen a 
('ongress spokesman described the 
Swedish radio revelations on the pay¬ 
ment of bribes as. “false, baseless and 
mischievous" Today, we are all in the 
throes of Bofors fatigue, a disease 
whose symptoms are ennui with a 
touch of cynicism. The prospect of 
another ‘exclusive' expose fills the 
average citizen with dread lather than 
expectation since every fresh revela¬ 
tion seems to only complicate the 
picture and thicken the plot, instead of 
leading us to the final truth. VVe know 
the code names of the accounts, we 
know in which banks they have been 
maintained, the offending country 
appears to be eager to help, we even 


have vital clues about the identity of 
the account holders. Yet, wc keep 
going round and round in circles. 

Mr V.P. Singh and his band c*f 
clumsy sleuths arc largely respiaisiblc 
for the prevailing anti-Bolors mood in 
the country. In fact, a large pt4rt of the 
electorate that voted Janata Dal in the 
belief that the Swedish armament 
company and the lop echelons of the 
Congress party wcie guilty of ma.ssivc 


corruption, is today angiy and vexed. 
Small wonder then, that the Congress 
IS reminding the nation that its in¬ 
volvement in the so-called embezzle¬ 
ment was a canard spread by V.P. 
Singh to discredit the supreme leader 
and the supreme parly. Commissions 
were no doubt paid, but they had 
nothing to do w'itli it. It is a claim that 
sounds increasingly plausible with ev¬ 
ery passing day. 

In moments of candour, Vish- 
wanalh Pratap Singh concedes that 
over-entluisiasm may have affected 
the invc.stigation. However, he is 
quick to emphasise the immense diffi¬ 


culties in extracting banking secrets 
out of the Swiss. “The American and 
Filipino governments have not been 
able to get information about Mar¬ 
cos's accounts after three years ol 
combined effort, and we had less than 
11 months," he .says. That may be 
true, but one must remember that 
both in Washington and in Manila, the 
title of the numbered accounis was 
never in dispute, merely the ramilica- 


tions of the deals, the precise sums 
involved and the mode of transfer to 
Switzerland had to be established. In 
our case, we know the sum.s involved, 
we know which deal and we know how 
the money was transferred: only the 
names are missing. Therefore, the 
analogy does not exactly fit. 

Not only have the official investiga¬ 
tions been discredited, the halo 
around the heads of the Bofors media 
heroes has lost much of its shine. Arun 
Shourie, N. Ram, Chitra Subrama- 
niam and the lesser players have to 
varying degrees fallen frbm grace. 
While following legitimate journalistic 




‘“The whole basis of Congress support to Janata Dal (S) is on the 
understanding that the Bofors investigations will be scuttled. The day 
Chandra Shekhar stops cooperating with Rajiv on this issue, support 
will be withdrawn." says a senior Janata Dal leader 
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leads and coming up with useful clues, 
they were also playing their own 
games that sought to direct the en¬ 
quiry along the lines that suited their 
personal-political predelictions. Be¬ 
side. shielding certain individuals, the 
media heroes were guilty of manipu¬ 
lating release of collected informatii)n 
available to them. Sometimes, stoiics 
were held over for sij( months, or 
longer, in order to maximise embar¬ 
rassment to certain parties. Editors, ol 
course, determine timing, but they 
also have a responsibility to the public 
to reveal details connected with brib¬ 
ery and corruption at the higbesi 
levels of the administration, not in 
driblets, but in totality. 

Public indifference, therefore, is 
understandable. Accordingly, when 
Mr f handra Shekhar decKires that the 
Botors scandal should contern only a 
sub-inspector and not a Prime Minis¬ 
ter, the anticipated outrage is minim¬ 
al. Similarly, the Haryana patriarch's 
cra/y statement that the defeat ol the 
('(ingress in the general election was 
not caused by tlic Bofors scam, but by 
the stirring example set m his state, 
causes barely raised eycbiows. Not 
surprisingly, the developments in the 



V.P. Slnah and his band of 
clumsy sleuths are largely 
responsible for the prevailing 
anti-Bofors mood in the country 


speeches Mr Singh delivered. Ihe 
reply was an unambiguous no In 
Bombay. Bhiwaiuli and I*unc, the 
silence persisted. It the person who 
catapulted into ollice by the loai of 
the Swe<lish liowitzc: h.is lorgolten his 
key elcctoial weapon, can one blame 
the ordinary cili/cn tor doing like¬ 
wise? 

Whatever the deal with Rajiv (ian- 
dhi. the Prime Miiiislei lias made his 
intentions cleai v/s a u\ Bofors; he is 
putting the scandal on the hack- 
bumei The sacking ol the CBI chid, 
one ol the tew in(hviduals who pur¬ 
sued the invesligalions with integiilv, 
skill and diligence, is a clear pointci 



The halo around the heads of the Bofors media heroes has lost much of 
its shine. Arun Shourie, N. Ram, Chftra Subramanlam and the 
lesser players have fallen from grace 


Swiss courts and reactions in Stock¬ 
holm are relegated to the back pages. 
Mr V.P. Singh tries gamely to bring 
Bofors back on to the national agen¬ 
da, but, increasingly the “biggest and 
dirtiest fraud since 1947” is being 
squeezed out by Kashmir, Punjab. 
Assam. Manda), Ram Janmabhoomi, 
not to mention the price of onions and 
sugar. 

Actually, even V.P. Singh has given 
up on Bofors, 1 asked a journalist who 
travelled with the former Prime Minis¬ 
ter to Bihar whether the Swedish gun 
or corruption in high places had been 
mentioned even in passing in the 


that this government docs not accord a 
high priority to completing an un¬ 
finished enuuiry. Presumably the in¬ 
coming C'Bi chief will be properly 
briefed on the subject and w'lll pick his 
team accordingly. 

It will not lake long foi the Swiss to 
get the message Despite their self- 
confessed eagerness to shed then 
stereotyped image—chocolates, cuck¬ 
oo clocks, and crooks—they cannot be 
enjoying the exposures in the interna¬ 
tional press regarding Third World 
slush money salted away in Geneva 
vaults. If the Swiss get the slightest 
hint that the Indian government’s 


attitude has changed with respect to 
the investigation, they will drop it 
too—or at least they will find legal 
ways and means to put the ball back in 
the Indian ccmrls whore it will remain. 

Because the drama has been 
drained (^ul of Bofois, shi)uld the 
press, public and politicians foiget it 
too? Simply because no more voles 
are to be won on this issue, should it 
cease to exercise oui collective mem¬ 
ory? Those who control the levers of 
power arc very good at determining 
which billions are ‘hot’ as fai as the 
clecU)rate is concerned; cutrcntly, the 
consensus seems to be that Bofors is 
‘cold’ and therefore worthy of neglect. 

1’hc acquisition of the .Swedish gun 
was not just another instance (3f 
routine skullduggery. For the last five 
years, the scandal has been a national 
obsession. Flections have been W'on 
and lost (.)n Bofors, political careers 
made and dcstnned. W'c cannot just 
put the enquiry into the pending tray 
and rely on public amnesia to wipe 
away its shame. If the charges were 
nothing more than a slur, then those 
who spread the lie should be exposed. 
If there is stime basis, justice must be 
unsparing. y\rgumcnts like, “Oh, it is 
only Rs IfKlciore.” become irrelevant 
when pul besides the principle of 
accouniability It we abandon that 
principle, we i(un the ranks of Brunei, 
Burkino T'aso and Z,aire. 

Speculation is rile in Delhi that the 
Prime Minister has retained the de¬ 
fence portfolio because ho W'anls no 
one but himscM to silt and scrutinise 
(he sensitive ria«erial regarding AE 
Services that should be in the hands of 
the Indian government within the next, 
30 days. Whether he uses the received 
inlormalion to hlackmail Rajiv or 
solicit- Ins advice on how, if and when 
it is to be released, will depend on the 
nature cd the material and Mr Chan¬ 
dra Shekhar’s perception of how be.sl 
it can be used to buttress Ins own 
teriu(iiis position. 

An ovciwhelming majority of Indi¬ 
ans have been led to believe that Mr 
Rajiv Gandhi either directly profiled 
from the Bofors commission or active¬ 
ly collaborated in procuring these for 
the benefit of his friends. The (x)n- 
gress president is only a heartbeat 
away from a second crack at the prime 
ministership. It is intolerable (for his 
sake and ours) that he should continue 
to run for high office with this unre¬ 
solved suspicion against his name—a 
suspicion that will remain until the full 
truth on Bofors is put before the 
nation. • 
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Anm Shourie asks: 
who has the 
Brahmaastra? 


A frci' press is vital for us 
today, especially so be¬ 
cause other institutions— 
mil legislatures, our 
courts, for instance—are 
clogged. It IS just as true that the press 
has done a lot ol good. It is the only 
institution which has scoied a victory 
or two for ‘iccountability, toi instance. 
Similarly, theie is scaicely an issue 
which would have become a national 
issue but for the press having taken it 
up—w'c have only to imagine where 
these issues w'ould have reached had 
they been left to Doordaishan. 

So, a free piess is a vital institution 
and It is exerting it.selt in the public 
weal, and on occasion with tenacity 
and vigour. 

But it IS a fragile institution. When 
we look back over the Iasi ten years 
we see that the “achievements" for 
which our press often preens itself—in 
bringing our riileis a bit more within 
the reach of our people, for instance - 
we notice that these are in fact the 
work of a small section of the press. 
Within that section, il has been the 
work of a handful. On occasion this 
handful has had the support of others 
in that small section: thus, for inst¬ 
ance, everyone in the Express group 
worked shoulder to shoulder in the 
efforts to bring Rajiv's gov'crnment to 
account in I‘^87-89--proprietors, jour¬ 
nalists, everyone else. But just as 
often that very work has had to he 
done by that handful inspite of the 
others even within that small section 
















of the press: thus, for instance, the 
work of bringing V.P. Singh, Devi Lai 
and their government to account in 
1990 for things they had done and j 
which were even more injurious to our i 
country than those that Rajiv’s coterie | 
had done, that work in the same 
Express group had to be done by that 
handful inspitc of others, in fact often 
in the face of active discouragement 
by the very associates who had been 
zealous in ensuring accouniabilitv in 
the previous round. 

A piccious institution thus, but a 
fragile one. From where do the press¬ 
ures come and what may we do to 
bolster the press against them? 


Government 


Several governments- in the states 
and at the ('entre—have raised their 
hand against the press in the last 15 

years. In each inst-- 

ance the hand got 
singned and had to 
be swiftly with¬ 
drawn. The various 
Press Bills, Rajiv's 
Defamation Bill 
arc ready exam¬ 
ples. The attempts 
by Mrs Gandhi and 
Rajiv to squelch 
specific newspapers 
were of course 
much more serious, 
and they came 
close to succeeding. 

But for the sort of 
facts I have listed 
elsewhere (Indi’ 
viduals, !nstitU‘ 
tinns. Processes AHiaar 

Penguin, 1990, pp. 

227-239) the gov- RajlVS 

ernment went, the WOlltOi 

And these when we 
scarcely have any MO WWCI 
government at all, tllOSSulflt 

no paper need feai 
a government. _ 

But even where fear isn't, greed is 
A non-government cannot harm, but 
it can put many goodies in a newspap¬ 
er’s way. Advertisements, property, 
sanctions of various kinds—tliese need 
not even be for the newspaper busi¬ 
ness per se. Negatives can be just as 
alluring: investigations which were 
reaching fruition are dropped, of 
course after making the paper’s man¬ 
agement realise how close they were 
to bearing fruit; cases already filed are 
not pressed... 


Lobbyists 


But much more lethal than such 
overt acts of government in which the 
apparatus of State is directly used in 
the incessant lobbying, the devious 
slander that goes on. Those who 
happen to be in government at the 
moment are of course very active in 
this as they are, almost cx officio, the 
principal targets of writing in the 
press. And they also have the laigest 
resources In deploy for the purpose: 
friendly businessmen who are friends 
of or related lo the proprietors, politi¬ 
cians and their local point ‘-men, “in¬ 
tellectuals” whose travel can be facili¬ 
tated ...But the lobbying is not con¬ 
fined to those in goveinmenl. Some¬ 
one who feels, for instance, that the 
ouster of a government which is better 
disposed to him will bring back a lot 



they keep up with public affairs and 
with what their papei is writing about 
them, when they have that sine qua 
non, a sense of purpo.se, w|ien their 
opinions are formed by reflection on 
public issues and by the detailed study 
of what their papers are writing— 
when these are the circumstances, the 
lobbying i.s not effective. But when 
their attitude to public affairs is that of 
the dilettante, when their opinions are 
formed by the gossip they he^r at 
cocktail parties, when they do not or, 
worse still, cannot, because of preoc¬ 
cupations or debility, keep up with 
public affairs and with what the paper 
is doing, when theii .social circle con¬ 
sists of other dilettantes rather than of 
persons dedicated to the public weal, 
the lobbying is fatal. 

Nor is the maltci confined to prop¬ 
rietors. A journalist functions in in¬ 
tense interaction w'lth his colleagues 

-and peers. And he 

will be just as easily 
deflected and dis¬ 
couraged by what 
he hears from his 
peers unless he is 
siiHuscd with the 
things mentioned 
yb<»vc. Thus, the j 
lobbying even j 
when it does not j 
touch him directly, 
often does its work j 
by altering the | 
atmosphere in 
whiJi the journalist 
tniiL lions. 


A free i»ess Is a firagUe Instl^o^ Effinrts to bring: 
Rajiv’s SDvunment to aoeouirt In 1987-89 as also the 
woilt ofnlnglng V.P. Singh, Devi Lti and their 


and which were even more IqJurloHs to our eoantry than 
those that RaIIv’s eoterle had done, had to be handled by 
a small section of the press 


which is the thrall of his rival will be 
just as active. As will the person who 
is aspiring lo he in government, and is 
therefore eager to establish how useful 
he can be to, say, the Piime Minister, 
“Leave that fellow to me. I’ll speak 
to...and make sure that the fellow 
pipes down..." 

This lobbying is skilful. It is inces¬ 
sant. Two circumstances make it in the 
end lethal. 

When the proprietors are consumed 
by the passion for public affairs, when 


ll is the con¬ 
ceit e nation of per- 
ih rftlir ' interests 

I at Ik* r than one 
aiWIW person which gets 

1 tllSir the journalist in the 

had dons ^ 

ntrvthail ® society 

ours which 

BnOieQDy cius for reform. 

\ ht* journalist who 

---takes up such issues 

becomes a lightning lod. More and 
more persons who would that our 
affairs he better, as also those who are 
opprcs.sed by things as they arc reach 
out to him. lie takes up one issue after 
another. And thereby inconveniences 
and offends one lot after another. 
These arc the vciy persons who are 
influential in the state of affairs as it 
then is—that is why he is writing about 
them in the first place: they are the 
principal beneficiaries of arrange¬ 
ments as they are, they arc the most 










1 remember Mends tearing 
their hair at the falsehoods 
Mrs Gandhi would spread 
throu^i AIR daring the 
Emergency. But why not Just 
switch off the set? 



wwiavu vTiu wwavw OrWUii j 

Meham It was alleged that i 
we were going after Devi Lai ^ 
on behalf of V.P.81ngh-Hiot i 

because we were for firir 
electoral practices 


visible symbols ot things that need to 
be altered. 

Such persons are enmeshed through 
“interlocking webs of miitual complic¬ 
ity”, and so, when you offend one. 
many get to proprietors and editors. 
But even if they weic completely 
independent of one another, even if 
some of them were rivals of others, 
over the years the journalists's work 
would have given them common cause 
as far as he is concerned. It is thus that 
the proprietors, editors etc., come to 
hear the same remarks all over the 
place about that journalist: “There 
ought to be some limit.. Who does he 
think he is?...This is nihilism...” 1 fear¬ 
ing all these round, they themselves 
begin to see the work being done in 
their paper through the spectacles 
contrived by the lobbyists. 


Proprietors 


Apart from what has been listed 
above about them in passing, two 
circumstances relating sf>ecifically to 
proprietors can derail the work. 

The pressures and inducements and 
lobbying are naturally more effective 
when members of the family which 
owns the paper are at war with each 
other, an occurrence which unfortu¬ 
nately is not uncommon in India. 
vSoine member or the other in this 
fractured lot, this faction of the family 
rather than that, will be amenable to 
fears Of inducements. Often, precisely 
because one member or part of the 
family endorses the public-spintcd 
work which the paper is doing, the 
others will revile it, they will blow up 
the cost and unccrlamties which such 
work -which they now dub as “hero¬ 
ism”—entails for the group. Govern¬ 
ments and lobbyists lose no time at all 
in locating the persons; and working 
on them. 

The second circumstance is much 
more pervasive. In a factory the exer¬ 
tions of a works manager ensure 
smoother functioning, a higher out¬ 
put. The proprietor's satisfaction is 
unalloyed. Fhil in a newspaper the 
product - the story in the paper or the 
article—is a public product. I'hc more 
consequential it is, the more conspi¬ 
cuous it is, and therefore its author is 
in the public eye. The proprietor's 
reaction to such work is :hcreforc 
often ambivalent. He is gratified by 
the fact that such work is being done 
by his paper. But the more «uch work 
is published, the more the readers 
come to identify the paper with the 
journalists who are doing kind ot 


work. And this many a proprietor 
cannot stomach. 

Many a propnctoi or editor is in any 
case psychologically insecure. He 
needs to assure himself every fortnight 
that he is indeed the boss. Rudeness to 
employees and subordinates, tram¬ 
pling their initiative, throwing them 
around provide the reassurance I’hc 
need intensifies with age, with debil¬ 
ity, for yicn one can see things slip¬ 
ping away. As one cannot figlit cir¬ 
cumstance, nor age, one flays those 
around one. 

The lobbyists zero in on this a 
chink: “The people are saying the 
paper isn’t yours any longer”, they 
tell him. “X and Y have taken it 
over.” 

The very work in which the prop¬ 
rietor was taking pride therefore be¬ 
comes anathema, the journalist doing 
it becomes in his eyes a rival, a 
usurper, a person who is hogging all 
the credit while he the proprietor, has 
to bear the costs. 


Journathitu 


When eventually the work has con¬ 
sequences everyone in the press 
appropriates it, “See the power of a 
free press”, they say. But till that 
eventuality the work is a reproach to 
those who are not doing similar work. 
And they stalk it. 

By misrepresentation: How much 
of this journalists working in the 


Indian rxpress had to pul up with in 
the last four years! From “They have 
asked the President to dismiss Rajiv 
Gandhi” in 1987 when the con¬ 
troversies began, right down to, “He 
has asked civil servants to revolt” in 
the final days of V.P. Singh in Novem¬ 
ber 1990 Not one of these assertions 
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these Issues 
would have 
readied had thoy 
been left to 

Doordarshan 


was true—a mere reading ol the edito¬ 
rial or article would have given the lie 
to what was being alleged. “RSS 
goons used to thrash Plxpress journal¬ 
ists”—that on our attempt to recom¬ 
mence publication when we had been 
locked out by the government and the 
“trade unionists" it had deployed The 




. fA 






Several 


have raised 
their hand 
against the 
press In the 
last 15 years. 
Ineadt 


‘ "^wMe i X, 


hand got 

dngedandhad 

tobeswj^ 

ifeiaiv’s 
i^amaUon 
Bill. Is a ready 


whole sequence was on video. (Jver 
fifty firessrnen saw the entiie, un¬ 
edited film. Everything was there: the 
entire sequence, who had beaten 
whom. Not one corrected the false¬ 
hoods which the press itself had pasted 
on us. And so, in this as in all the 
other cases, the lie. repeated with 
Goebbelsian frequency and insistence, 
did its work. 

By pasting motives: “ I hey :irc out 
to destabilise the country.. . ' It is all a 
campaign at the behest ol Nush 
Wadia When we wrote on the 
rigging in Amethi it was alleged that 
this was just part of our personal 
vendetta against Rajiv (laneiii, that 
we were acting on behalf of the Janata 
Dal. When, along with so many in the 
press, we wrote about Meham it was 
alleged that we were acting on behalf 
of a faction of 'he ^ mala Dal, that w'c 
were going after Devi I.al on behalf of 
V.P. Smgh. That m both cases we 
were pursuing the matter not because 
we were af^amst Rajiv in tine case and 
a^uinst Devi I.al in the other but 
because we were far fan electoral 
practices in cither insiaiice—this was 
.sought to be buried under an avalan¬ 
che of accusations. 

By pasting pejorativea: “Mis 
tirade", "his diatribe", “his vitupera¬ 
tive abuse..." Even words which 
should be commendations have been 
made into dirty words!-- "campaig¬ 
ner”, "crusader...” 


The conseqiiciRes of such journal¬ 
ism on the work of others in the press 
arc manifest: 

•The merits ol the issue are obscured 
by the dust which is kicked up by 
alleging base motives; 

• J'hc cacophony and noise dissipates 
the effect of the work; 

• If the journalist sets to answer these 
accusations, he is deflected from the 
work; if he d(vs not the mud, at least 
some of it, slicks, and makes subse¬ 
quent work that much more difficult. 

I here is another consequence w'hich 
in my experience is even more ener¬ 
vating. Some of us have deafened 
ourselves: we are therefore not de¬ 
flected by the pejoratives. But most 
have not.Therefore most journalists, 
specially the ones w'ho are taking up 
work of this kind for the first time, are 
greatly disctniragcd by the dust their 
peers raise One of the tasks to which I 
had to most devote my energies as 
editor of the Indian Express was that 
of sustaining the morale of my youn¬ 
ger colleagues in the face of this 
barraque from other journalists, of 
sustaining their sense of purpose, of 
showing them how what was being 
hurled at them was the inevitable 
consequence of the work they were 
doing, ol convincing them that stand¬ 
ing up to such abuse was itself a part of 
the work they had to do to redeem our 
society. 
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When you're having a party ensure that everything is just 
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Readers 


The passivity of the reader and his 
short memory are what gives confi¬ 
dence to the editor or the proprietor 
to snuff out the conscientious journal¬ 
ist. *Xihar mein javaan lactkaa bhi 
martaa hai to gyarvem din ke haad koi 
yaad nahin karta,"'\i was once ex¬ 
plained to me, "Yeh to do editor he 
gayen hain" (“When even a young lad 
dies in the family, no one thinks of 
him after the eleventh day, here it is 
only two editors who have left”.) 

I winced, and protested, and 
argued. But I was proved wrong. 

If readers arc going to uuy newspap¬ 
ers for classified ads, or for their value 
as raddiy those are the things they will 
get. 

If on the contrary, whenever the 
paper does something wrong they arc 
going to bombard owners and editors 
with visits, with letters and telegrams, 
if they are going to cfill them to 
meetings and skin them for the wrong 
they have done, the falsehood they 
have spread, or the silence they have 
kept on a vital issue, proprietors, 
editors, jouin.ihsts will think hard 
before they forsake the public in¬ 
terest. 

And the point is not just. ‘7/ they 
bombard owners and editors...”, rhey 
must. We noticed how very resource¬ 
ful and active those affected by good 
work are in persuading owners and 
editors. Readers are almost the only 
ones who can effectively counter these 
lobbyists. But that requires stirring 
and making sure one's voice is heard. 

The only reason readers are helpless 
is because they do not bestir them¬ 
selves thus. 

I remember friends tearing their 
hair at the falsehoods Mrs Gandhi 
would spread through AIR during the 
Emergency, that Rajiv would spread 
through Doordarshan in 1988 and 
1989. But why not just switch off the 
set at news time? In exactly the same 
way, in the case of the newspitper the 
Brahmaastra is in the hands not of the 
proprietor or the editor, it is in the 
hands of readers. They have but to 
stop buying the paper when it forsakes 
the public interest. It will not only be 
disabled from broadcasting what is 
wrong, it will, I have not the slightest 
doubt, be swiftly brought to heel. 

This is particularly the case with 
publications that have been taking up 
public causes. Over the years they 
come to be identified with such 
causes. Catering to the anti¬ 


establishment sentiment in the society 
becomes, even from a strictly com¬ 
mercial point of view, I heir particular 
niche in the market. Readers of such 
publications can hold them to this 
character much better than the read¬ 
ers of publications which provide a 
more diversified fare can, if only they 
wield the Brahmaastra of cancelling 
their subscriptions the moment the 
paper forsakes the public weal. 


In conclusion 


Proprietors and editors committed 
to the public weal, secure in their 
make-up so that tb, y revel in the 
service journalists and they render 
together, a press which deals with 
ideas and arguments on merit and 
does not go about pasting motives, 
readers as hawks who will keep the 
paper on the path of duty, who will 
counter the incessant chatter of the 
lobbyists... 

Even these few things would go a 
long way. 

But the ultimate guardians can only 
be two. 

Plurality—in the press as in every 
other sphere. So that if for one reason 
or another one publication or group 


will not or cannot continue that kind 
of work at that moment, others will 
take up the baton. 

And individuals who will persevere 
with the work, jobs in llic press or no 
jobs-—who will see that their task is 
not just to discharge iiie specific work 
that has fallen tc their lot, but also to 
show by their example that there still 
are in our society persons who will 
continue that work inspitc of such 
obstacles. 

How well our seers have put it: 
Praarabhyate na khalu vigh- 
nabhayane neechayc 
Praarahhya vighnavihataa virmanti 
madhyaa 

Vighnaye punah punrapi pratihany* 
amaanae 

Praarabhya chottam janaa na 
parityajanti... 

Verily there are three types: 

“The lowly who do not commence 
the task for fear of difficulties 
“The middling who abandon it 
upon encountering difficulties 
“And the exalted who, inspite of 
difficulties upon difficulties, perse¬ 
vere...” 

14 November, 1990 
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THE SOUTH BLOCK 


INDER MALHOTRA 


Russians are starving 

But India seems least bothered 



Y<HIrjgcF readers of 
this column perhaps 
know nothing about 
It and even older 
ones may have for¬ 
gotten. But there w'as 
a time, almost im¬ 
mediately after In¬ 
dira Ciandhi had beeome Prime Minis¬ 
ter, when large parts of India were on 
the verge of starvation. I'he IJniteil 
States then had a .surplus of food- 
grains, especially wheal, and these 
slocks were being given, under Public 
I,aw 4K(), at highly concessional terms, 
to all needy countries, including ours. 
However, there was a rub. 

l.ynd(ui Johnson, the tall and irasci* 


saying anything different from that of 
U. 'Thant and the Pope. 

All through summer and winter that 
yeai, India lived from ship to mouth. 
With every morsel of American 
wheat—which, in the end, totalled a 
whopping ten million tonnes over a 
12-nionth period - -we swallow'cd some 
humiliation. Indira Gandhi suppres- 
.sed her rage as best as she could. She 
rejected the suggestion that India 
should say no to American w'heat 
(“the ladies and gentlemen who aic 
saying this would not be the ones to 
starve, ” she said icily). She also sug¬ 
gested to the .Soviet government that it 
might make a gesture to India by 
offeiing whatever quantities of wheat 



A queue outside Moscow McDonald’s: a common sight these days 


ble Texan in the White House, was 
infuriated by India’s criticism of his 
dirty war in Vietnam. He put the 
wheat supplies to this country on a 
very tight leash. Lach consignment 
was required to he authorised b\ him 
personally, and he delayed the process 
for as long as possible. Liberal Amer¬ 
icans were appalled. Many of them 
protested. Lven his ambassador in 
New Delhi, Chester Bowles, pointed 
out to him that Indira Gandhi was not 


it could spare. 

After a short delay, Moscow came 
through with 2(K),(K)0 tonnes of wheat 
which it offered as a gift, not as a loan. 
Compared with Indian needs and 
American supplies, the Russians' offer 
was no more than chicken-fccd. But 
the Soviet Union reaped a bumper 
harvest of goodwill in this country. By 
contrast, the Johnson administration 
earned only curses. 

A quarter of a century on, there has 




been a sea change in the situation. It is 
the Soviet Union that is haunted by 
the spectre of starvation. 

During a short visit to Moscow with 
the then Prime Minister, V.P. .Singh, 
in July I had seen for myself the empty 
shelves in the Soviet capilaTs food 
shops and interminable queues out¬ 
side McDonald's. A good friend w'ho 
has lived in the Soviet Union all 
through his adult life confided that toi 
the fiist lime he had started carrying 
bread and cheese in his briefcase 
because he could no longer be sure of 
getting food even m (he best and 
costliest of restaurants, liven so, 1 had 
not thought that the food situation in 
Russia would turn so bleak as it 
already has. Neither Mikhail (jor- 
bachev nor Boris Yeltsin nor any 
other responsible Soviet leader has 
tried to hide the gravity of the crisis 
that looms aliead. Unless the outside 
world helps, Russians might start 
dying of starvation. 

Mercifully, superpower detente has 
seen to it that the Scniel Union would 
not be left in the lurch. Indeed, its 
erstwhile foes in the US-led Western 
alliance arc already making ma.ssive 
arrangements to rush life-saving calor¬ 
ies to what was only until (he other 
day the “Lvil Empire". Interestingly, 
in the forefront t)f (he West's huma¬ 
nitarian mission is reunified Germany. 
It transpires that apprehending a sud¬ 
den Soviet blockade of Berlin, the 
F'ederal Republic of Germany had 
built up a colossal food reserve in the 
then divided city. This has now come 
in very handy because of excellent rail 
and road communications from Berlin 
to Moscow. Even airlift of food to 
Soviet cities is being planned. 

Conspicuously absent from this 
heart-warming scene, however, is any 
Indian effort to make even a symbolic 
gesture to the Soviet Union. It seems 
that everybody who is anybody in 
Delhi is too busy to worry about the 
outside world, at any rate at the time 
of writing. We talk about the “time- 
tested Indo-Soviet friendship”, but 
seem unwilling or unable to do any¬ 
thing to help our Russian friends when 
they are in dire need. • 
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t or ()V(‘r I’lvt* (l«‘cii(lt‘s. Mukaiui has hccii svnonvnvuis 
will) siwl. 

Miikaiul is India's larjp'st jnxMluccr of tin* widest ranj^* of 
stainh'ss and speciality ste(‘ls; leads in ex[)orls of alloy steel 
c.aslinjp<: desij^ns and builds sonu* of India's bigj^'sl, most 


w)inplex cranes and machines; helps launch her nKikels; 
imd undertakes execution of turnkey enjpneering projects, 
Making it a multi-product multi-division, Rs. bOO-crone 
cohglomerale. 

The cummilment of Mukand’s people to technology. 
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innovation, rps(!arch and development has given them a raa* 
insight into steel and its applications. Mukand knows how' to 
make steel, engineer it and use it elTectively, 

In 50 years, Mukand has truly become a mastermind 
to steel . 





BLEAK FUTURE 



■ 

For the ordinary 
Kashmiri, the 11 
months were a dark 
period in the history 
of the state 



How Hie Valley was lost 


V.P. Singh left Kashmir in a bigger mess 


This is the fourth in Sunpa rs series 
on the problems fared by the V.P. 
Singh government. We started with 
Bofors, continued with Mandal and 
then, last week, examined the Raja\s 
handling of Ram Janmabhoomi. 

This issue, Shiraz Sidhva analyses 
what went wrong in Kashmir. 


ours after Vishwanath 
Pratap Singh assumed 
office as Prime Minister 
on 2 December last year, 
he visited the Golden 
Temple in Amritsar. The purpose was 
obviously to make his priorities pub¬ 
lic: that the Punjab problem was up¬ 
permost in his government’s scheme 

of things. It could well have been that 
way but tor the fact that a crisis in 
another state totally upset the Raja's 
plans. Even before the V.P. Singh reg¬ 
ime could settle down, Kashmir, 
which was in turmoil all through Rajiv 
Gandhi's temiie, flared up. 

It was indited an inauspicious begin¬ 
ning for the Raja. The Kashmir terror¬ 
ists struck barely a week after the new 
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Cabinet was sworn in. On the after¬ 
noon ot 8 December 1989, guerrillas 
of the dreaded Jammu and Kashmir 
Liberation Front (JKLF) kidnapped 
the daughter of home minister Mufti 
Mohammad Sayced in Srinagar and 
demanded the release of five terrorists 
in exchange for the life of Rubaiya 
Sayeed The government came in for 
sharp criticism for the way it handled 
the crisis and critics even pointed out 
that the Raja had made a deal with the 
terrorists at a time when it was abso¬ 
lutely necessary to come down hard on 
the militants. From then on, the Val¬ 
ley gradually slipped out from the grip 
of the VP regime and the problem 
even brought the country on the brink 
of a war with Pakistan. 

Why did V.P. Singh go so wrong in 
Kashmir? According to many, the 
Raja’s first mistake was to appoint 
Mufti Mohammad Sayeed as home 
ministei. Initially, of course, V.P. 
Singh's decision was hailed as historic, 
even bold. For, no one before him had 
the guts to appoint a Muslim to such a 
crucial post. But soon, the Raja was 
criticised for having made the wrong 


choice :the Mufti proved totallyincffec- 
tive as home minister. And by the 
time he left, he was Jabclled the “in¬ 
visible home minister”. And as far as 
the Kashmir problem was concerned, 
Mufti was peffhaps the wrong man for 
the job. For, though the home minis¬ 
ter came from Kashmir, his image in 
the state is not too bright. He has no 
political base and has never won an 
election from the Valley. 

But that did not prevent the Mufti 
from nurturing ambitions of becoming 
the chief minister of Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir. And he tried out all means, fair 
and foul, to achieve that end. But 
invariably ended up being a pawn in 
the hands of political wheeler-dealers. 
Indira Gandhi, for instance, used him 
to unsettle the National Conference 
government in Kashmir at a time 
when the popularity of Farooq Abdul¬ 
lah was at its height. The Kashmiris 
never forgave Mufti Mohammad for 
that. “And then suddenly you find 
that this man is the country's home 
minister. He led V.P. Singh the wrong 
way in Kashmir. All the Mufti did was 
to use his office to build a base in the 
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State. Me didn't even mind bartering 
away the nation's interests in the bar* 
gain," says a senior Janata Dal leader. 

T he appointment of the Mufti was 
not the only blunder V.P. Singh 
made in Kashmir. The Raja's attitude 
from the very beginning made it clear 
that he did not have the political will 
or the courage to take on the might of 
the JKLF. Take the instance of the 
Rubaiya Sayeed episode. Throughout 
the negotiations, the Centre kept in- 
sisting that it had given a tree hand to 
the state government to deal with the 
issue. But Farooq Abdullah, who was 
then the chief minister, now says that 
he had been by-passed throughout the 
dealings. The Centre, he alleges, was 
calling the shots through the then 
Cabinet secretary, T.N. Seshan. And 
Farooq Abdullah is sure that he would 
have been able to secure the release of 
Ms Sayeed without making a deal with 
the terrorists. That, according to 
Kashmir observers was the turning 
point in the Valley, It gave the mili¬ 
tants the moral courage to go on the 
rampage. 

Soon after, all political processes in 
the Valley collapsed and the militants 
took control of the situation. The state 
administration proved unequal to 
meet the challenge as thousands of, 
Kashmiris danced on the streets of 
Srinagar to celebrate the release of the 
militants. The cries of azaadi rent the 
air and nearly every day, the Indian 
tricolour was burnt at street-corner 




Every time the Raja was called 
upon to take a crucial decision 
on Kashmir, he faltered 
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meetings. But even then, not many 
Kashmiris were sympathetic to the 
JKLF’s secessionist cause. But V.P. 
Singh faltered at this crucial juncture 
and he allowed himself to be influ¬ 
enced by the three powerful ministers 
in his Cabinet—Mufti Mohammad 
Sayeed, Arun Nehru and Arif 
Mohammad Khan. All three were old 


ife 


During V.P. Singh’s 
tenure, the 
extremists had a 
free run In the 
Valley. The 
repressive 
measures only 
added to the 
militants’ ranks 


hands at the art of playing power 
games in the Valley since Indira f lan- 
dhi asked them to oversee Assembly 
polls in Kashmir in 198,3. What's 
perhaps more important is that all 
three had a common enemy: Farooq 
Abdullah, whom they wanted to teach 
a lesson. And, as soon as they took 
charge of Kashmir affairs, the troika 
started building pressure on V.P. ; 
Singh to sack Farooq Abdullah. 

Though rumours were rife that the 
Fai(W>q government ’vuuld be dismis¬ 
sed, nothing of the >ort happened pri- | 
marily because of the stiong objection | 
from senior ministers like Madhu 
Dandavatc, (icorge Fernandes and | 
Inder Gujral, who were all part of the 
Cabinet committee on Kashmir. For a 
time it seemed that V.P. Singh had 
been successfully convinced by them 
not to take the extreme step, for anta¬ 
gonising Farooq would have dis¬ 
astrous consequences for the state. 
Arun Nehru, Arif Khan and the Mufti 
now began to look for other ways to 
needle Farooq Abdullah. 

On 17 January 1990, Farooq Abdul¬ 
lah was called to Delhi to hold con¬ 
sultations with the home minister. Af¬ 
ter the meeting the Mufti issued a 
statement saying that the Centre 
would extend all help to the state gov¬ 
ernment in its fights against terrorism. 
The home minister also clarified that 
New Delhi was not in favour of prom¬ 
ulgating President's Rule in Kashmir. 
The next day, however, surprise was 
in store. The Centre announced that 
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IN-DEPTH 


THE PROTESTS 



Everywhere, people rose in revolt against the excesses 
perpetrated by the security forces. Kashmir was perhaps lost 

forever 


Jugmohan was being appointed Ciov- 
ernor of the stale, even though barooq 
Abdullah had made it clear that he 
would step down if such a thing was to 
happen. And, Farooq had his reasons. 
A staunch supporter of Aruii Nehru, 
Jagmohan was brought in by Indira 
(landhi in 1*:^84 with the sole purpose 
of dismissing the Abdullah govern¬ 
ment. The Centre's move shocked 
Farooq Abdullah, who promptly step¬ 
ped down. And, Kashmir was left 
without a popular government. 

F arooq Abdullah's exit marked the 
watershed in the Kashmir prob¬ 
lem. And, as it turned out later, it 
proved to be a costly blundei for V.P. 
Singh. The new Oovernor, Jagmohan, 
was no stranger to Kashmir, but his 
reputation w'as that of a political 
wheeler-dealer. He first achieved 
notoriety during the Fmergency, 
when as Sanjay Ciandhi's hatchet man, 
he ordered the demolition of the 
Turkman Gale and cleared the adjoin¬ 
ing areas. '^Jagmohan had felt that 
dealing with the Kashmiris would be 
as easy as demolishing the Turkman 
Gate," says a senior Janata Dal fune 
tionary. 

But why did V.P. Singh agree to the 
appointment of Jagmohan in the first 
place? After all, he could have e isily 
appointed someone like Naresh Chan¬ 
dra and K.F. Rustomji, if the Raja 
wanted to send a strict administrator 
to Kashmir. According to sources 


close to the former Prime Minister, 
the Raja at that stage had complete 
faith in his home ministei. 

The day Jagmohan arrived in Srina¬ 
gar, the militants demonstrated their 
strength by unleashing a wave of vio¬ 
lence in the Valley. On 19 January, 



HIs policy of repression 
alienated the Kashmiris further. 
HIs appointment was perhaps 
the biggest blunder committed 
by V.P. Singh 


Farooq Abdullah resigned as chief 
minister and flew off to London. The 
next day, Jagmohan dissolved the 
Assembly and brought Kashmir under 
Governor’s Rule. While the left par¬ 
ties and the Congress(r) strongly con¬ 
demned the move, V.P. Singh 
promptly distanced himself from the 
act by saying that he was not consulted 
before Jagmohan dissolved the Kash¬ 
mir Assembly. 

Whatever the truth, Jagmohan now 
emerged as a dictator. Hundreds of 
people, most of them innocents, were 
rounded up by the cops. The militants 
too struck back. During this period, 
the Valley witnessed a pitched battle 
between the JKLF- cadres and the 
security forces. 

As pressure began to build on V.P. 
Singh to remove Jagmohan, the Raja 
once again hesitated. Even though he 
had realised within one month of Jag¬ 
mohan taking over that he had made a 
big blunder, the Raja did nothing to 
alone tor the mistake. V.P. Singh gave 
in to the BJP’s demand not to sack 
Jagmohan. And by the time Jagmohan 
was recalled, the damage had al»‘eady 
been done. 

Take a look at what Jagmohan had 
achieved during his five-month te¬ 
nure. Extremist outfits demanding 
secession mushrot)mcd in the stale. 
And even those who opposed the mill- 
tants initially, joined their ranks and 
started providing shelter to them. The 
security forces too were pushed to the 
wail and showed signs of desperation. 
And the movement for Kashmir's in¬ 
dependence, which so long was m the 
hands of a few extremists, suddenly 
became popular. 

V.P. Singh, however, look the first 
positive step towards resolving the 
Kashmir problem even when Jagmo¬ 
han was the Governor. But ironically 
enough, the idea was first mooted by 
the Raja's political rival, the Congres- 
s([). Realising perhaps that his home 
minister and Jagmohan were messing 
up the situation in the Valley, Singh 
decided to appoint a special minister 
for Kashmir affairs. And the choice 
fell on George Fernandes. 

While the Kashmiris agreed that 
Fernandes was a “good man", they 
were clear that the new minister could 
do little as long as Jagmohan was hold¬ 
ing fort. “The appointment of George 
Fernandes^ gave conflicting signals to 
the people of Kashmir—V.P. Singh 
was wielding both the carrot and the 
stick simultaneously, and none with 
any real conviction," says a senior 
leader from the state. “Fernandes’ 
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conciliatory measures only caused a 
lot of confusion in the minds of peo¬ 
ple, and compounded the mess/* 
What was worse, the Kashmir affairs 
minister soon found that anything he 
tried to do was hastily undone by the 
Mufti and Jagmohan. And, in less 
than a month of his appointment, he 
was ordered by the Prime Minister to 
stay away from Kashmir. 

Yet again, V.P. Singh failed to take 
a firm stand on Kashmir. According to 
a Janata Dal leader, “V.P, Singh re¬ 
ceived all the wrong inputs; the 
bureaucracy in the state and at the 
Centre were still under Rajiv Ciandhi*s 
influence, and played a crucial role.’* 
State officials who had over the years, 
wt>n the respect and confidence of the 
people were hurriedly sidelined: the 
Mufti continued to be advised by the 
same set of bureaucrats who advised 
Rajiv Gandhi on Kashmir. On his 
part, the Prime Minister was terribly 
confused about the allocation of re¬ 
sponsibilities, which led to unseemly 
tension between Fernandes and Jag¬ 
mohan. 

And then, after equating the Gov¬ 
ernor and the Kashmir minister, the 
Raja decided to sack them both. “It 
was one of his most irrational acts,” 
admits a source close to the former 
PM. While Jagmohan had to be with¬ 
drawn against the backdrop of the kill¬ 
ing of the religious and political lead¬ 
er, Maulvi Farooq, in May, Fernandes 
was simulatancously asked to make a 
volte-face. The gang of three still pre¬ 
vailed, while Kashmir burned. And 
V.P. Singh had no option hut to 
accept the moral responsibility for it. 

Not once in his 11 months in power 
did V.P. Singh visit Kashmir. That 
could be explained by the fact that it 
would have proved futile, anyway. 
Unlike in Punjab, where large politic¬ 
al gatherings and meetings arc still 
possible, the situation in Kashmir did 
not allow for the people to come out 
of their homes to meet politicians, or 
for that matter, almost anyone who 
advocated India's cause. But even as 
allegations of police excesses poured 
in, the Prime Minister continued to 
give the Mufti and Jagmohan a free 
hand, almost keeping himself away 
from the crisis. 

B y April it became evident that 
Benazir Bhutto’s government in 
Pakistan would do all it could to capi¬ 
talise on the trouble in Ka.shmir. 
There was a strong possibility of 
another war with Pakistan over Kash¬ 
mir in the last week of May, but fortu- 
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nately, the war clouds blew over. But 
the tension on the border continued, 
and Jagmohan's claims that he had the 
“upper hand” were mostly empty. 
Trained militants continued to infil¬ 
trate into the Valley, and there was no 
sign of Pakistan giving up its .support 
to the separatists. The pro-Pakistani 
Jamaat-e-Islami was gaining ground 
fast, overshadowing the more moder¬ 
ate JKIwF and it seemed less likely that 
there was any possibility of a dialogue. 

If the alienation of the Kashmiris 
was even more disturbing—the Kash¬ 
miri pundits had all fled the Valley. 
The pundits and Muslims who had for 
hundreds of years not allowed religion 
to divide them, began to hate each 
other. And Jagmohan is to be blamed 
for this t(n>—he played into the hands 
of the Muslim fundamentalists. Here 


too, it is V.P. Singh who has tc. accept 
the responsibility and the blame, for 
not having had the strength to recall 
Jagmohan. And yet, every now and 
then, there was talk of starting the 
political process much to the anger 
and frustration ot the people who 
knew that all such talk was sheer 
hypocrisy. 

“The problem with VP was that he 
liked to go into so much of detail on 
any issue, that he was hardly able to 
deal with any of the issues,” com¬ 
mented a senior Janata Dal minister 
and a close aide of the former Prime 
Minister. “He didn’t delegate respon¬ 
sibility, and showed no initiative at all 
to solve the Kashmir problem.” C'or- 
roborated Lok Sabha MP Saifuddin 
Soz: “V.P. Singh always listened when 
you went to him with problems, but he 
didn’t know the art of consulting the 
right people, and worse, he consulted 


the wrong people.” 

'Fhe removal of Jagmohan and the 
appointment of Ciiri.sh Chandia Sax- 
ena, a former RAW chief, was yet 
another signal to the Kashmiri people 
that there would he no deviation from 
the hard line on Kashmir. The Dis¬ 
turbed Areas Act was imposed on the 
state, which empowered security 
forces to de.stroy any place which har¬ 
boured militants. And while Kashmir 
burnt—entire settlements and villages 
were torched with frightening regular¬ 
ity over the last three months—V.P. 
Singh fiddled. The Mundal Commis¬ 
sion agitation was gaming momentum, 
and Kashmir was all but forgotten. 
'The fact that 1.5 million people were 
affected by an indefinite strike since 
1.5 September did not seem to bother 
him at all—it took a new Prime Minis¬ 


ter to accede to the demands of the 
striking employees. 

Chandra Shekhar, who had gained 
significant support in the .state when 
he launched a scathing attack against 
V.P. Singh’s handling of the situation 
following the killings at the funeral of 
Maulvi Farooq, became a hero over¬ 
night when he resolved the strike. 
“The mood is hopeful in Ka.shmir. 
Things will change for the better,” 
states a senior bureaucrat. “There is 
strong indication that the Governor’s 
advisers who have played havoc in the 
state, will go.” 

“We shall remember these 11 
months as the darkest period in our 
history,” says a Kashmiri politician. 
“It will take a long lime for the 
wounds that VP had inflicted to heal, 
and it’s not just the Kashmiris, but the 
entire country that will pay the price 
for it.” • 

___I 
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(From left) Arif Mohammad Khan, Arun Nehru and the Mufti 
misled V.P. Singh. All three had their personal interests in 
Kashmir and they all had a common enemy: Farooq Abdullah 
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REWARD, MY 
FRIEND. 1$ 
NOT IN THE 
SIZE OF THE 
ORDER BDT IN 
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CHALLENGE 
OF THE JOB. 









Profits. Kirloskar Kkrlrir 
nt^ver forf>el.s, aro not the primary 
function of any business. They are 
a by-product. Go out on a limb for 
your cusbtmers and you not only 
build U'clinologica! muscle.the 
whole country gains confid(!nce 
t(j take on more and more 
challenging jobs And the odd 
thing IS. if you look after the 
product, the profits take ('are of 
themselves. 

Take the case of the At; 
motorised gear units we designed 
and custom-built from sc'.ralch for 
Ixixmi Ma(;liine Works (1,MW’). 

l.MW are one of India’s leading 
manufacturers of textile mach¬ 
inery. In 1983, they asked us to 
build AC dual speed motorised 
gear units for their duffer 
machines, most of which are 
exported. So far they had been 
importing these motors from 
Bauer of Germany. 

Import substitution is one of the 
biggest bees in our bonnet. But 
these were not your run-of-lhe 
mill motorised gear units. Some of 
the specs were daunting and the 
client's expectations verj' high.. 
Besides, these units had never 
been made in India. 

The tougher the job. the more 
we want to do it. We got down to 

yihtn nobody else can 


business. When we had got the 
jirototype for the motorised gear 
units ready, we realized that it 
could be made even more 
compact. We re-worked on the 
prototype till its compactness was 
as close to the imported ones as 
possible. 

Bill it was the gear cases which 
posed the biggest problem for us. 
Being so eompael. they demanded 
maximum accuracies. II was touch 
and go there for a while but we 
licked the problem in the end. 

Today on an average 400 of 
thes(' motorised gear units are 
used by LMW fiotli for export and 
for till' lioine market on their 
duffer machines. They save about 
Ks. 30 lakhs on foreign c.xchange a 
y(‘ar fur the country. 

Hill we didn’t sto]) at that, Wc 
designed and custom-built motors 
for dust-collecting eipiipmcnt for 
a sisfer-concern of LMW called 
l-axmi Automatic Unims. These 
motors replaced imported ones 
and saved another Rs. 30 lakhs in 
foreign currency. 

Hut Kirloskar Electric is more 
than the sum of all the firsts it has 
earned over the years. Wo are 
India’s leading industrial electrics 
and electronics company in the 


private sector. We make some of 
the finest standard AG and PC 
drives, transformers, welding 
e(]iiipmenl and .systems, motorised 
gear units, equipment for defence, 
electronic control equipment. 
Gi\Cs. etc. But the one single 
reason why we arc the prime 
movers in our field is because the 
(’.enire of gravity at Kirloskar 
Electric is the customer. Our hi- 
lech. engineering expertise, 
superior quality and reliability 
are all geared to anticipate and 
res[M»nd to his needs. 


KIRLOSKAR 
ELECTRIC 
CO. LTD. 

INDUSTRIAL ELECTRICS 
AND ELECTRONICS 

Regd. Office : Industrial Suburb. 
Rajajinagar. Bangalore-oGO 010. 
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WHO’S IN 

WHO’S OUT 

A guide to Chandra Shekhar's friends 
and enemies 


T here is nothing as constant 
as change. Ask R.P Joshi, 
the director of the Intelli¬ 
gence Bureau, liver since 
former Prime Minister 
Vishwanath Pratap Singh and cabinet 
secretary Vinod Pandc (who is Joshi’s 
brother-in-law) chose him to head the 
bureau, Joshi had only one major 
political priority; to find out what 
Chandra Shekhar was up to. 

The Intelligence bureau's (IB) sur¬ 
veillance became so extensive that 
Shekhar was moved to complain to the 
press that his telephones were tapped 
and that bugging devices had been 
planted at his residence. A car-load of 
IB agents was always at hand outside 
Shekhar’s South Avenue Lane bunga¬ 
low to note down the names of those 
who visited the Janata Dal strongman 
and each time Shekhar ventured out 
of his house, an IB Ambassador fol¬ 
lowed him from a discreet distance. In 
those last, desperate days of the V.P. 
Singh raj after Shekhar staked his 
claim, the bureau redoubted its 
efforts. The Raja wanted to know 
what his rivaPs strength was and it was 
the IB’s job to provide the answers. 

Imagine therefore the chagrin of 
R.P. Joshi and the rest of the bureau's 
top echelon when the man who had 
called the shots for 11 months was 
removed from office. And Chandra 
Shekhar, who had been nothing more 
than a target of surveillance, suddenly 
became the Prime Minister! 

To his credit, Joshi adapted quickly. 
Shortly after the President called 
Shekhar to form the government and 
before he was sworn in, the 13 direc¬ 
tor made a hurried visit to South 
Avenue Lane. There was a certain 
poignancy to the meeting. Joshi and 
Chandra Shekhar have known each 


other for years, but ever since he 
became IB chief, Joshi stopped calling 
on the Janata Dal strongman. But 
now, he wasted no time in rectifying 
that error. 

Neither man will reveal the details 
of what took place at that first meet¬ 
ing, but from all accounts, Shekhar 
was in a forgiving mood. Joshi had 
expected to be transferred, but was 
told instead that the new Prime Mini.s- 
ler would review his performance 
before taking any decision. It was not 
his way to unshcath the long knife and 
lop off the head of everybody who had 
any connection with the V.P. Singh 
regime, Shekhar explained. 

J oshi’s experience has been typical. 

Almost from the hour that Chandra 
Shekhar was sworn in, the bureaucra¬ 
cy has expected a massacre. Apart 
from the fact that many of those in 
positions of authority actively worked 
against Chandra Shekhar and there¬ 
fore felt they were in for the chop, 
there is the complex matter of the new 
Prime Minister’s relationships. 

As the head of a minority govern¬ 
ment, he enjoys office at the pleasure 
of the Congress(I). Rajiv Gandhi has 
his own list of favourites and hate- 
objects: to what extent will Shekhar 
be expected to respect that list? Then, 
there are the Prime Minister’s back¬ 
ers. If V.P. Singh’s faction of the 
Janata Dal is to be believed, then 
Shekhar is the candidate of Reliance 
Industries. Does that mean that the 
corridors of power will be packed with 
Ambar.i-men? And what about some 
of the Prime Minister’s less savoury 
acquaintances? He has never hidden 
his Chandra Swami connection. Will 
the middle man-in-saffron now wreak 
some terrible vengeance on all those 



CHANDRA SHEKHAR 


It Is not his way to unleash the long 
knife and lop off the head of everybody 
who had any connection with the 
V.P. Singh regime, he explains 

who once investigated him? 

Moreover, exactly how close is 
Shekhar to the likes of Ambani and 
Chandra Swami? Will they really call 
the shots in the new dispensation? 

So far, there are no clear answers to 
most of these questions. Shekhar has 
never been vindictive: that much is 
clear. As president of the Janata 
Party, he readmitted all those (Raj 
Narain, George Fernandes, etc.) who 
defected to Charan Singh to bring 
down the 1977-79 Janata government. 
More recently, he made up with Sub- 
ramaniam Swamy, who attacked him 
viciously in 1983-84. And though Devi 
Lai conspired with V.P. Singh to cheat 
him during the leadership election last 
year, he appears to bear him no 
ill-will. 

But equally, it is clear that he runs 
an open house, where anybody who 
has ever befriended him is welcome. 
Thus, even after he has become Prime 
Minister, his kutiya in South Avenue 
Lane is packed with the likes of 
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Chandra Swami and Suraj Deo Singh, 
the controversial Dhanbad politician 
who is often described as a mafia cion. 

How much sway will these acquaint¬ 
ances have? Will they call the shots or, 
at the very least, issue instructions in 
the Prime Minister’s name—perhaps 
without Shekhar’s knowledge? 

T he bureaucracy is still assessing 
Shekhar. His meeting with Joshi 
has not passed unnoticed though, to 
an extent, it is balanced out by his 
obvious desire to be rid of cabinet 
secretary Vinod Pande. Shekhar had 
expected Pande to resign as soon as 
V.P. Singh lost the vote of confidence 
and was appalled when the pan- 
chewing astrologer, who had become 
India's second most powerful man, 
showed no intention of relinquishing 
the chair. 

The Prime Minister made it clear to 
Pande that he wanted his own paUnet 
secretai^ and the man who had all but 
run India for 11 months finally got the 
message, agreeing to step aside once 
Shekhar had found a replacement. 

Blit before he decided to fire Pande, 
the Prime Minister carefully weighed 
the arguments on both sides. His 
instinM were to sack as few people as 
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possible. But Pande was a special 
case. There was little doubt that he 
had overstepped all bounds of propri¬ 
ety and decorum and behaved more 
like a politician than a civil servant. 
During the V.P. Singh era, he had 
helped draw up the regime’s hit-list 
and actively pursued the Raja’s ven¬ 
dettas. Worse still, he had taken on 
the job of planting obviously^ false 
‘news’ stories with a coterie of fi tcndly 
journalists. Many of these stories - 
including the ‘scoop’ that the Congres- 
s(I) was behind the anti-Mandal agita¬ 
tion—found their way to the front 
pages of newspdpei^. • 

By the end, even his civil service 
colleagues had lost respect for Pande. 
There were allegations of cronyism in 
appointments and the feeling persisted 
that IAS and IPS officers with Allaha¬ 
bad backgrounds along with those | 
drawn from Pande’s own Rajasthan ; 
cadre were getting all the promotions. | 

Even then, Shekhar was inclined to 
give him a chance, but when Pande 
showed no real interest in the tasks 
entrusted to him (among them, the 
negotiations to end the telecom 
strike), the Prime Minister decided he 
had to go. 



RAJIV GANDHI 

He has his own list of favourites 
and hate-objects. Will 
Shekhar be expected 
to respect It? 

Now, there is a long list of suitors 
for the caoinet secretary’s post. Nearly 
everybody of consequence has his own 
candidate. Subramaniam Swamy has 
been pushing for T.N. Seshan, the 
former cabinet secretary, who V.P. 
Singh sent to the Planning Commis¬ 
sion. Devi Lai would prefer S.K. 
Mi.sra, the agriculture secretary. Mis- 
ra IS also backed by Mulayam Singh 
Yadav because his wife is a minister in 
the UP Cabinet. Gujarat chief minis¬ 
ter Chimanbhai Patel supports H.K. 
Khan, his chief secretary, who is also 
said to be the candidate of Reliance 
Industries. 

All these men stand a chance, but 
the two biggest favourites are industry 
secretary A.N. Varma and home 
secretary Naresh Chandra. Both are 
non-controversial officers with senior¬ 
ity on their side. So far, Shekhar has 
not indicated which of the two he 
refers, but Chandra is thought to 
ave the edge. 




VINODPANDE 


Shekhar was Inclined 
to give him a chance. 
But when Pande 
showed no real Interest 
In the tasks entrusted 
to him, the PM 
decided he had to go 




BHUREIAL 

His responsibilities were 
the VP regime's countless 
FIRs. But now, he Is a 
figure of no consequence 


D uring V.P. Singh's time, much 
was made of the downgrading of 
the Prime Minister's Office (PMO). 
The Raja suggested that this demons¬ 
trated his commitment to Cabinet 
government. In fact, all that happened 
was that power passed to the cabinet 
secretariat. Vinod Pande ran the gov¬ 
ernment by dealing directly with sec¬ 
retaries while their ministers were 
busy politicking. 

Chandra Shekhar seems determined 
to ensure that he does not create his 
own Gopi Arora or Vinod Pande. The 
new cabinet secretary—whoever he 
is—will have no extra-constitutional 
authority and at the PMO, he has 
been careful to appoint a minister with 
executive responsibilities so that civil 
servants do not try and second-guess 
the Prime Minister. 

Kamal Morarka, the Bombay indus¬ 
trialist and long-time Shekhar con¬ 
fidant, will be the most important 
figure at the PMO, but the secretary 
to the Prime Minister will continue to 
wield his traditional clout. Shekhar 
seems pleased with present incumbent 
B.G. Deshmukh's performance and 
may not remove him till his term 
expires. After that, one of the men 
who failed to become cabinet secret¬ 
ary will probably get the job. 

There will be some other changes at 
the PMO. Over the last year, Shekhar 
has launched many attacks on the 
unfortunate Montek Singh Ahluwalia, 
the special secretary who functions as 
economic adviser to the Prime Minis¬ 
ter. Despite Ahluwalia's unooubted 
brilliance, Shekhar sees him as a 
representative of the World Bank 
lobby. Since becoming Prime Minis¬ 
ter, he has also come around to the 


view that all Ahluwalia does is run a 
parallel finance ministry. 

All this suggests that whether or not 
Ahluwalia is sacked, he will no longer 
make much of a contribution to eco¬ 
nomic affairs. In any case, his views 
are at odds with those of S.K. Goyal, 
Shekhar's economic gui u, who drafted 


A ll Inilian leaders tend to keep 
open houses, but Chandra 
Shekhar .seems to carry that proc¬ 
livity to extremes. At any time in 
the air-conditioned kutiya at 3 
South Avenue Lane, you will find 
politicians, hangers-on, industrial¬ 
ists and journalists, all sitting 
around the MP from Ballia as he 
holds court. At times, Shekhar 
ignores all those assembled, 
favouring only a chosen few with a 
nod of recognition and a few 
words. At others, the gathering is 
marked with much life and laugh¬ 
ter, as the Dal leader calls for 
vadas from the nearby Udipi shop 
and serves his guests himself. 
SiMnetimes, he may be conducting 
an interview on the phone, when 
the door opens to admit a dozen 
youngsters from Ballia. Barefoot— 
ever^jfone has to leave his shoes 
outside—they troop in, touch 
Shekhar's feet and leave without 
any ceremony. 

All of this may seem surreal to 


that blistering attack on Ajit Singh's 
industrial policy. It is believed that 
Ahluwalia was instrumental in draw¬ 
ing up the industrial policy that Goyal 
and Shekhar took such exception to. 

There is much speculation about the 
fate of two V.P. Singh cronies at the 
PMO. Prabhat Chaturvedi, an IAS 


the outsider. But for thategulars at 
3 South Avenue Lane, it's the 
usual story. 

And you have to say this for 
Chandra Shekhar, that even after 
becoming Prime Minister—and de¬ 
spite the ubiquitous presence of 
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Chandra Shekhar^s durbar 

Ifs always open house at 3 South Avenue Lane 
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R,P,JOSHI 

The IB director was 
discomfited when Shekhar, 
who had been a target of 
surveillance, became PM 



The additional 
solicitor-general 
handed in his 
resignation as soon as 
the V.P. Singh 
government fell. And 
his friends claim that 
the new regime showed 
an almost obscene 
haste In accepting It 


officer of the UP cadre, was district 
magistrate during the Allahabad by- 
ciection in 198P. when V.P. Singh was 
elected to the Lok Sabha. The Raja 
brought him to the PMO with 
the rank of director Chaturvedi will 
either be shifted out now or given 
some routine responsibility where he 


has no access lo information and can 
do no damage. 

Bhuic l.al’s case is more interesting. 
A former ainiy officer, he is not a 
member of the IAS cadre, but has got 
all his appointments because of the 
relationship he shares with the Raja. 
He w'as director, enforcement, when 


the Special Protection (iroup- -he 
has tried to keep as open a house 
as he did before. 

With one difference. Earlier, the 
kutiya used to be the haunt of such 
politicos and Shekhar loyalists as 
Yashwant Sinha, Harmohan Dha- 
wan, Kamal Morarka. Digvijay 
Singh and, on his visits to Delhi, 
Mulayam Singh Yadav. But now, 
with the Janata Dal(S) government 
in power, most of these people 



have been assiiinod responsibilities 
which keep rhem busy all day. 
leaving a Viicuuni in the durbar. 

But no, flic durbar hasn’t been 
disbanded. Only the fjiccs have 
changed. Instead of the Dhawans 
and the Sinhas, we have the like.s 
of Indubhai Patel and C'handra 
Swann in attendance. And given 
Shekhar’s inability to deny anyone 
access. It is ditficull- cven next to 
impossible--to keep the racketeers 
out. 

'ihe media maintain that given 
how often unsciupulous elements 
such as Chandia Swami are seen 
with Shekhai. he is hound to be 
influenced by them to some de¬ 
gree. And even if he isn t, being 
flanked by such people is not the 
best of images for a Prime Minister 
to have. 

Shekhar’s friends say in his de¬ 
fence that his tolerance is almost 
infinite and that he doesn’t keep 
anyone out. Bui he will “never 
tolerate any nonsense or allow any¬ 
one to influence his decisions”* 

Ihat may well have been the 
case when Shekhar was just an 
ordinary MP from Ballia. But Will 
the same hold now that he is the 
Prime Minister of India? 




V.P. Singh was finance minister and 1 
later, became a joint secretary in the ! 
PMO. His responsibilities were the | 
regime’s countless HRs and, along 
with the Indian Express' S. Gurumur- 
thy, he helped examine Reliance’s 
affairs. 

Lai fully expects to be transferred 
out and certainly, the Congrcss(f) 
would like nothing better. On the 
other hand, Kamal Morarka gets on 
with him and may be able to work out 
some arrangement whereby he serves 
a few more months at the PMO before 
his secondment to New Delhi ends 
and he returns to UP. Either way, he 
is now a figure of no consequence. 

Others at the PM(.i seem to regard 
their jobs as secure. Most Prime 
Ministers end up depending on Ronen 
Sen's grasp of foreign affairs and 
Shekhar too seems to get on with this 
personable, if low-key, IFS officer. 
Whether he stays or not really de¬ 
pends on the foreign ministry, but 
certainly, the Prime Minister will 
make no attempt to shift him. 

Ever since Prem Shankar Jha res¬ 
igned, the post of media adviser to the 
Prime Minister has remained vacant. 
(Though, as one of Shekhar's aides 
jokes, it remained vacant even when 
Jha occupied it.) Several journalists 
are lobbying for the job, but current 
indications are that it will be offered to 
a civil servant. H.Y. Sharada Prasad, 
the Sphinx-like former adviser to In¬ 
dira Gandhi who has since miraculous¬ 
ly metamorphosed into a witty col¬ 
umnist, is the obvious choice, but 
many of the PM’s advisers believe that 
his bureaucratic, south Indian style is 
at odds with Shekhar’s come-one- 
come-all cow-belt earthiness. 
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I n any bureaucratic reshuffle, the 
most keenly watched posts arc those 
of the economic secretaries. Already, 
the lobbying has reached a crescendo 
in New Delhi with industrialists and 
politicians all trying to swing the 
appointments of their chi^ice. 

Two factors, however, suggest that 
there will not be a night of the long 
knives. Firstly, the economy is in such 
bad shape that nobody has time to 
waste in shuffling civil servants 
around. And secondly, finance minis¬ 
ter Yashwant Sinha is a former IAS 
officer himself and respects his officers 
too much to play snakes and ladders 
with their careers. 

Contrary to current speculation, the 
chances are that finance secretary 
Bimal Jalan will not be moved. For a 
start, his economic views are not very 
different from Shekhar’s. Moreover, 


because of the endless jibes about 
Ambani and other industrialists, the 
Prime Minister wants men of integrity 
at the finance ministry. He knows that 
with Sinha and Jalan running the 
show, no businessman will be able to 
influence the workings of the ministry. 

In recent weeks, Nitish Sengupta, 
the former revenue secretary who is a 
friend of Dhirubhai Ambani's, has 
been mentioned as a possible finance 
secretary. Now that it is clear that he 
won’t get the job, there are moves to 
install him as revenue secretary again. 
But this time, it is Sengupta who is not 
keen on the job, arguing that he is too 
senior for it. 

Nevertheless, it seems clear that 
R.L. Mishra, the current revenue 
secretary, will go -perhaps he will be 
reverted to his parent cadre. I'he 
current favourite to replace him is S.P 


Shukla, the commerce secretary. 
Though Shukla had close links with 
several key leaders in the last regime, 
he is a family friend of Sinha’s. 

A.N. Varma will not be shifted out 
of the industry ministry unless, of 
course, he becomes cabinet secretary 
or gets a promotion. Nor will most of 
the key officers of the economic minis¬ 
tries be affected. T.N. Pande, director 
of the Direct Taxes Board, will con¬ 
tinue and even George Joseph, the 
director of enforcement who was 
brought in by Bhure Lai to keep tabs 
on the V.P. Singh regime’s enemies, 
will not get a punishment posting—at 
worst, he’ll get another Delhi-based 
job. 

There may be some changes in the 
customs departments. M.M. Bhatna- 
gar could be appointed the new chair¬ 
man of the Central Board of Customs 


Swami and 
friends 


Thegodtnan has 
switched camps many 
times, hut Shekhar has 
been a constant 

I f anything characterises Chandra 
Swami, it is his tendency to first 
befriend people and then fall out 
with them. He began by allying 
himself with the Rajiv Gandhi 
camp, forging close ties with such 
Congressmen as K. Natwar Singh 
and Romesh Bhandari. But Swami 
soon realised that Rajiv wasn’t 
likely to make him part of that 
charmed inner circle. Hence, a 
quick switchover to the opposing 
camp, with Swami becoming a 
charter member of the Express 
lobby. 

In his new avatar. Chandra Swa¬ 
mi masqueraded as a friend of the 
Raia^s, promised to supply the dirt 
on Bofors and even came up with a 
tape of a conversation he’d 
apparently had with Mar^^in 
Ardbo, in which the latter had 
talked about Rajiv's involvement 
in the howitzer scandal. 

But before anything could come 
of it, Siiyami decided Jjfet the Ex¬ 
press k^y wasn*t emerge 


victorious in the on-going battle in 
the political arena. So, he crossed 
over yci again, this time befriend¬ 
ing ejandhi’s chum, Captain Satish 
Sharma. The duo allegedly 
dreamed up the St Kitts scam, 
which made? headlines in the 
















and Excise because of his honest 
image. And Digvijay Singh, the dyna¬ 
mic new number two to Sinha at the 
finance ministry, has pledged to clean 
up such cesspools as Delhi airport 
customs. 

P erhaps the one ministry where 
there has been a full-scale spring 
cleaning is the law ministry, lliis has 
less to do with the new law minister 
Subramaniam Swamy's own views 
than with the general perception that 
the V.P. Singh regime ran the most 
politicised law ministry in history. 

Of the law officers, only solicitor- 
general Ashok Desai acquitted him¬ 
self well, while attorney-general Soli 
Sorabjee lost much of his credibility 
during his tenure. By the time he res¬ 
igned, he was seen as a cipher who 
gave the ministry a veneer of old 


Chandra Swami stuck by one man: 
C'handra Shekhar. While the pair I 
were never friends, Shekhar was 
one politician who never denied 
the Swami access. And, surprising¬ 
ly enough, the acquaintance never 
proved embarrassing to Shekhar 
(of course, there were the usual 
noises in the press) except on one 
occasion. i 

Indubhai Patel, another crony of I 
Shekhar’s and a long-time devotee 
of Chandra Swami, took the then 
Janata leader (in 1988) to Spain, 
where the godman introduced 
Shekhar to Adnan Khashoggi and 
Michael Hersbman. At this meet¬ 
ing, Hershman apparently con¬ 
fided that the Government of India 
had asked him to investigate sever¬ 
al Indian politicians during the 
time that Fairfax was making head¬ 
lines in Indian newspapers. 

Shekhar put Subramaniam 
Swamy on the task of attacking the 
government on that one. But no 
sooner had the controversy snow¬ 
balled than Hershman recanted, 
leading to lots of red faces all 
around^ Shekhar's prominent 
among them. 

So uritidl for past history. . 

But Chandra Swami, who'd 
been In hiding for months now, has 
suddenly resuffacedjn Delhi. And 
visits; pekhar^s durbar at 3 South 
Aveiiue fairly regularly. 

In that event, will the Govem- 
me^ pt^^ia ^ontiniue to perse^ 
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NARESH CHANDRA (left) and A-N, V ARWIA 

They are the favourites for the cabinet secretary’s post. So far, Shekhar 
has not Indicated which of the two he prefers 



DEVI LAL (left) and SUBRAMANIAM SWAMY 


Shekhar has never been vindictive: he has made up with Swamy who 
attacked him viciously In ’83-’84. And though Lai conspired with VP to 
cheat him, bears the Tau no Jll-wlll 


world-Parsi respectability, while hard¬ 
core political activists actually ran the 
show on his behalf. His unconscion¬ 
able persecution of Sarosh Zaiwalla, 
whose firm his ministry fired when it 
was handling sensitive cases for India, 
has muddied his reputation. Zaiwai- 
la’s only fault was that he filed Ajitabh 
Bachchan's libel case against Dagens 
Nyheter (DN), a Swedish newspaper. 
B^use DN had got its libellous in¬ 
formation from law ministry officials, 
Sorabjee treated this as a personal 


affront and not only sacked 2Laiwalla 
and company, but also refused to pay 
outstanding bills. 

For Sorabjee, his spell in office will 
mark a sad interlude in an otherwise 
chequered legal career. 

Among the other law officers whose 
resignations have been accepted are 
the four additional solicitor-generals: 
Arun Jaitley, Santosh Hegde, P.K. 
Ooswami and Kapil Sibal. Of them, 
Sibal was handling Reliance matters, 
while Hegde was in charge of the 
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S.K.GOYAL (left) and 
IW-S-AHLUWAL IA 

His views sre at odds with 
those of Goyal, 

Shekhar’s economic guru. 
And It is unlikely that he 
will make much of a 
contribution to economic 
affairs In future 


Larsen & Toubro case. 

The key figure in all this is Arun 
Jaitley, the high-profile BJP activist 
who came to fame as the lawyer for 
Arun Nehru, Chandra Swami and the 
Indian Express. 

As adaitional solicitor-general to 
the Government of India (OOI), Jait¬ 
ley handled several controversial 
cases: Bofors, the A320, the HDW 
submarine, the St Kitts forgery, 
Ajitabh Bachchan's PER A case, the 
Devi Lai letters and even Chandra 
Swami, an old client of his. Since the 
Congress, according to the conven¬ 
tional wisdom, had something to hide 
on most of these, it was generally be¬ 
lieved that Arun Jaitley was number 
one on the hit-list of the Shekhar 
government, in power because of 
Congress support. 

What lent credence to this version 
was that Jaitley had been claiming to 
be on the verge of a breakthrough in 
the Bofors investigation. Judge Dieter 
Jan-Corrodi had declared in Zurich 
that bank documents relating to AE 
Services, one of the front companies 
in the case, would be transferred to 
India. "Fhe Congress had panicked on 
being told of this and insisted that it 
wanted him out. Shekhar had no op¬ 
tion but to oblige. 

The government, however, had a 
different story to tell. Jaitley's had 
been a political appointment and he 
had merely done the corre^'r thing by 
resigning as soon as the V.P. Singh 
government fell. And the new regime 
had acted properly by accepting his 
resignation. 


There was also some scepticism ab¬ 
out the additional solicitor-gene raPs 
claims of a breakthrough in the inves¬ 
tigation. If reports from Zurich are to 
be believed, the do'juments the Swiss 
will hand over identify three fore- 
i^ers as the entities behind AE Ser¬ 
vices. 

This is open to two interpretations. 
One, that the Rajiv regime was telling 
the truth when it insisted that no Indi¬ 
an had got kickbacks on the deal. And 
two, that all the investigations had 
thrown dp were names of more mid¬ 
dlemen. 



The finance minister Is a former IAS 
officer himself and respitets his 
officers too much to play snakes 
and ladders with their careers 


So, all talk of breakthroughs was 
slightly suspect. 

Jaitley’s friends, however, main¬ 
tained that the government had shown 
an almost obscene haste in getting rid 
of him. Two cases had been filed 
against the government investigation 
on Bofors, and Jaitley was arguing for 
the GOI in both. A day before the 
hearing on one of them, the lawyer 
was told that his resignation had been 
accepted by the government. All the 
other additional solicitor-generals 
were informed later. So, why the hur¬ 
ry in Jaitley's case? 

The government has its own view on 
the matter. As a source in the PMO 
says, the Swiss were dealing with the 
GOI, not with Jaitley as an individual 
or the Indian Express as a corporate 
body. And they will continue to deal 
with the government; the fact that 
Jaitley has lost his job makes no differ¬ 
ence to that arrangement. 

The government's new appointments 
also came in for a large measure of 
criticism. G. Ramaswamy, the new 
attorney-general, has appeared for 
Reliance Industries, leading detrac¬ 
tors to claim that he is an Ambani- 
man. A.D. Giri, an advocate at the 
Allahabad High Court, is an old friend 
of Chandra Shekhar’s. And his 
appointment as solicitor-general led to 
charges of cronyism. 

New Delhi, on its part, maintained 
that both these men had impeccable 
legal credentials. And, in the ultimate 
analysis, that was all that mattered. 

While,there are other changes on 
the anvil, none of them seem 
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B,O.PESHmUKH 

Shekhar aeems pleased with the 
performance of the secretary to the 
PM and may not remove him till 
his term expires 
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Nobody is sure what Shekhar has against the former high 
commissioner to London. Rather than wait to be fired, Nayar quit of his 

own accord 


likely to come about in a hurry. And 
an overhaul of the bureaucracy is un¬ 
likely going by what Chandra Shekhar 
told Sunday: ''India has one of the 
best bureaucracies in the world. You 
can’t blame civil servants if politicians 
are not clear what they want.” 

The Prime Minister, then, has an 
open mind on the subject and has 
given due indication of how he means 
to go on with his informal personal 
interaction with civil servants, even 
rousing them from sleep at times to 
relay lus instructions. 

Contrary to expectations, few deci¬ 
sions have been motivated by personal 
animus. Though, of course, there have 
been exceptions to that rule. 

Kuldip Nayar, for instance. Nobody 
is quite certain what Chandra Shekhar 
has against the former high commis¬ 
sioner to London, but the bearded 
leader hasn’t lost any opportunity to 
hit out at Nayar. When the con¬ 
troversy about the medical treatment 
accorded to Justice Sabyasachi 
Mukherjee was raging, Shekhar got 
up in Parliament to call Nayar a social 
climber. 

It was clear, given past history, that 
once Shekhar became Prime Minister, 
Nayar would have to go. The high 
commissioner preferred to quit of his 
own accord, rather than wait to be 
fired. And his resignation was prompt¬ 
ly accepted by the government. 

The other to go was S. V.S. Ragha- 
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van, the chairman of Bharat Business 
International Limited (BBIL), the 
holding company comprising STC 
(State Trading Corporation) and 
MMTC (Minerals and Metals Trading 
Corporation). Even while the Raja’s 
regime was in office, Subramaniam 
Swamy had made it clear that he sus¬ 
pected Raghavan of having links with 
VP. Not surprisingly then, as soon as 
Swamy assumed office as commerce 
minister, one of the first things he did 
was fire Raghavan. 

O ver the last week—despite the 
cxld decision which seemed vin- 



KAMALMORARKA 

The Bombay. Industrialist and long¬ 
time Shekhsr confidant wifi be the 
most Important figure at the PMO 


dictive—Chandra Shekhar managed 
to stabilise his wobbly prime minis¬ 
tership somewhat. The failure to con¬ 
stitute the Cabinet for 11 long days 
and the allegations of his links with 
industrialists had done some damage, 
but Shekhar’s image improved, if only 
marginally, as he grew into his role. 
His 'IV appearances impressed most 
viewers, with the Prime Minister hold¬ 
ing forth cogently on the issues before 
the nation. And the coming together 
of the Babri Masjid Action ('ommit- 
tee and the Vishwa Hindu Parishad at 
the negotiating table signalled a 
breakthrough on Ayodhya. 

One of the reasons for Shekhar’s 
growing public stature was the low 
expectations people had of their lead¬ 
ers in the piesent political situation. 

I Nobody had thought much of Shekhar 
when he became Prime Minister and 
the man from Ballia built upon his 
slender advantage to surprise those 
who had underestimated him. 

What helped in this regard was the 
fact that Shekhar had few illusions 
about his role in the scheme of things. 
He knew he was an interim Prime 
Minister, brought in to cope with a 
crisis situation. So, there were going 
to be no witch-hunts and no playing { 
favourites. Instead, Shekhar intended 
to get on with the task of governance. 

Intelligence Bureau director R.P. 
Joshi realised this during that first 
meeting with Shekhar, and it was this 
realisation that guided his behaviour. 

This Prime Minister will tend to for¬ 
give—^hc has too much work not to. • 
R^ShukMUwD0lM 
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Hie cr ac kdown 

The Centre imposes President's Rule in Assam 


T he inevitable has happened. 

The Asom Ciana Parishad 
(A(jP) ministry in Assam 
finally paid the price lor its 
refusal to read the writing 
on the wall f lours before midnight on 
Tuesday, 27 November, and just five 
weeks away fnun completing a full 
term, the Centre dismissed the ACiP 
government and imposed President’s 
Rule in Assam. The Chandra Shekhar 
regime followed this up with other 
hard measures: the entire state was 
declared “disturbed”, terrorist outfits 
like the United Liberation f'ront ol 
Assam (ULFA) and the National 
Socialist Council of Nagaland (NSCN) 
were outlawed and the Armed Forces 
Special flower Act was extended to 
Assam. The purpose of all this was to 
restore a semblance of law and older 
in a state which was virtually held tti 
ran.som by the ULFA. At last, the 
crackdown had begun. 

No one in the state was taken 
unawares by the move, least of all the 
deposed chief minister Prafulla 
Mahanta and his Cabinet colleagues, 
Fven when “friendly” V.P. Singh was 
in power in Delhi, the Centre had 
repeatedly warned Mahanta to take 
steps to contain the ULFA menace. 
But the National Front goveinnient 
never dared to take the extreme mea¬ 
sure since the A(jP was a constituent 
of the ruling coalition at the Centre. 
All that, however, changed with the 
change of guard in Delhi. Chandra 
Shekhar proved to be a tough custom¬ 
er and soon after taking over, he 
summoned Mahanta to Delhi to do 
some plain speaking. 

Back home in Guwahati, Prafulla 
Mahanta realised that there were two 
options nefore his government: either 
to make a serious bid to confront the 
ULFA or to face dismissal. The AGP 
preferred the latter. Perhaps because 
the ULFA was more of an asset than a 
liability for the party. 

Not that Mahanta did not try to 
convince Prime Minister Chandra 
Shekhar that the situation in his state 
was not all that alarming that it was 
made out to be. Two other senior 
AGP members, Bhrigu Phukan and 
7jo\ Nath Sharma, camped in New 
Delhi for days and even met Congress 


president Rajiv Gandhi and sought his 
help. But nothing worked and the 
Centre stuck to its stand. 

On the morning of 28 November, 
the Governor D.D. Thakur issued a 
statement outlining the reasons be¬ 
hind the President’s decision. “Presi¬ 
dent’s Rule has become a necessary 
evil,” said Thakur, “in view of the 
continued indifference of the elected 
government towards the protection of 
lives and properties of the common 
people.” The Governor further clar¬ 
ified that he was “nobody's agent,” 
loyal only to his conscience and the 
Constitution. Thakur, who was deputy 
chief minister in Jammu and Kashmir 
during Farooq Abdullah's reign and is 
a personal friend of former home 
minister Mufti Mohammad Sayced, 
also pointed out that during the last 
five-six months, the state administra¬ 
tion had collapsed and in many places, 
terrorists had virtually taken over. But 
why didn’t he recommend central rule 
before the situation got out of hand? 
Thakur said thfit he had advocated 
President’s Rule in Assam long back 
but the previous government simpily 
.sat on the file. 

What,is significant, however, is that 
the Governor in his report to the 
President did not accuse the ACiP of 
cooperating with the ULFA. He clcar- 
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Prafulla Mahanta: can ha makaa 
camaback? 
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BSF man patrolling Fancy Bazar area 
in Guwahati; tough measures 


ly gives the parly the benefit of doubt, 
Thakur only listed hard .facts in his 
lengthy report and concluded by 
saying that the same administration 
could be made more responsive. 

W hatever be the provocation for 
the imposition of President’s 
Rule, political parties in the state have 
reacted to the move in a guarded 
manner. While the Congrcss(l) and 
the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) have 
publicly welcomed central rule, the 
ousted chief minister and AGP presi¬ 
dent Prafulla Mahanta blamed the 
Congress(l) for the “catastrophe” 
But the local press and political obser¬ 
vers have described the imposition of 
President’s Rule in the state as a 
creation of the AGP. What is perhaps 
more significant is that the AGP/ 
AASU bandh call on 30 November in 
protest against the Centre’s act 
evoked a mixed reaction. While the 
bandh was successful in the Brahma¬ 
putra valley, it was by and large a flop 
in Upper Assam—stronghold of the 
ULFA—and the Barak valley. And, 
even in the Brahmaputra valley areas, 
the spontaneous and enthusiastic re¬ 
sponse from the masses were lacking. 
Significantly, in Dispur, the state sec¬ 
retariat functioned normally because 
the Sadadau Asom Karmachari 
Parishad, so long considered a front of 
the AGP among government em- 
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Most of the political parties which 
opposed President’s Rule in the state 
did so on “ideological” grcniiids. 
Ciolap Borbora. president of the state 
Janata Dal, tor instance, pointed out* 
that he was personally against central 
iiilc anywhere in the country. But he 
quickly added that in the present inst¬ 
ance, the AGP wa^ to be held re¬ 
sponsible. The stale unit of ilic 
GPI(M) too is similarly opposed ttj 
central rule in Assam on principle. 
The party’s aged secretary, Nandes- 
war Talukdar, however, blamed the 
ACiP for pioviding the Congress- 
backed central government with an 
opportunity to interfere in the affairs 
of Assam. Promode Gogoi ot the CPI 
was worried about the “excessive pow¬ 
ers given to the armed forces”. And 
the veteran Congress(S) leader, Sarat 
Chandra Sinha,wondered what made 
the AGP leaders surrender the gov¬ 
ernment’s authority to the terrorists. 

The state units ot the Janata Dal. 
the Congress(S) and to an extent the 
CPl(M) are clearly in a dilemma. Be¬ 
cause, they were largely instrumental 
in convincing the previous National 
Front regime that the AGP and the 
ULFA were in league and it was large¬ 
ly on their report that the firmer 
home minister Mufti Mohammad 
Sayeed had more or less decided to 
hold polls in the state under Presi¬ 
dent’s Rule. 

But the equations changed dramati¬ 
cally with the collapse of the V.P. 
Singh regime. And the state Congres- 
s(I) suddenly found itself in the driv- 
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cr’s seat and llitcswar Saikia, the 
shrewd APCC’ chief, is all set to ex¬ 
ploit the situation to the hilt. 

The (’ongress(l) may be in an 
advantageous position right now*, but 
the left parties arc not willing to take 
defeat lying ilnwii And they arc not 
ruling out a sympathy wave in favemr 
of the AGP cither. For, even though 
the initial reaction of the people to 
President's Rule has been hardly s*n- 
couraging tor Prafulla Mahanla and 
his parly, the leftists think that the 
situation may change later, especially 
when the masses are cxpiised to the 
army’s special powers. The eommun- 
isls, along with their democratic allies, 
the Janata Dal and the Congrcss(.S), 
have already worked out a strategy; 
they have decided to launch a two- 
pronged attack. One against the AGP 
for dragging the 'e to a point ot 
anarchy, and two, against the C'on- 
gress(r) for its role bciiind the imposi¬ 
tion of President’s Rule in the state. 

But from the look of things, polls at 
the moment seem a distant dream. 
Governor Thakur said that it all de¬ 
pends “on the cooperation of the peo¬ 
ple. As soon as normalcy returns, I 
shall return to my constitutional role, 
read books and listen to music”. But 
Lt. Gen. Brar, the OOC'-in-C, Ua.st- 
ern Command, and who is supervising 
army operations against the ULFA, 
however, was more forthright. “We 
haven’t come here for a fortnight or a 
month. This is no picnic. We will stay 


here for sonic lime. More soldiers are 
coining. Wc w*ill make our presence 
felt in all the towms. Wc will also go 
into the villages. Our job is not only to 
flush out leriorists but to instil confi¬ 
dence in the minds of the people. And 
this requires time.” Hrar explained. 

I ioiiically enough, the ACiP lead¬ 
ership now feels that it is^ the army 
which can bail it out from its present 
woes. How? .Simple enough. Already, 
people are c(»mpl;nning about army 
and police excesses. And the AGP is 
planning a scrie.s of protests to high¬ 
light this aspect. Moreover, the prom¬ 
ulgation of President’s Rule has given 
the party a ready issue, it can once 
again whip up Assamese sentiments 
against the “colonial designs” of New 
Delhi. 

President's Rule in Assam may have 
yet another di.sastrous fall-out. Fhe 
AGP is totally dependent on the 
AASU when it comes to building up 
an agitation. But over the years, there 
have been serious differences between 
the AGP and the AASU leadership. 
Now that both the organisations have 
a common enemy to fight, they may 
well bury their differences and launch 
a combined stir. Moreover, the 
ULFA, which is bearing the brunt of 
the army’s operations, may now come 
out openly in support of the AGP. 
What this means for Assam is any¬ 
body’s guess. • 

RMiH Choudhwy/GuwahM 









Sea 
is the 
limit 

L. Ramdas finally 
takes over as the 
navy chief amid 
controversy 

hen Admiral Laxmi- 
narayan Ramdas took 
over as C'hief of Naval 
Staff last week, a sj)r- 
did chapter in the his¬ 
tory of the Indian Navy was brought to 
a close. The battle of succession that 
preceded the navy chiefs induction 
into New Delhi's South Block was un¬ 
precedented in the armed forces, and 
threatened to politicise military 
appointments for the first time since 
Independence. However, the new 
government was quick to realise that 
revoking the chief of naval staff- 
designate's appointment hours before 
he was scheduled to take over from 
Admiral J.G. Nudkarni, would only 
have led to more controversy, and 
perhaps even spark off a mutiny in the 
navy. Sources in the Prime Minister's 
Office admit that the decision to stand 
by the earlier government’s appoint¬ 
ment was taken at the highest level. 

I'or the new chief of navy, his ascen¬ 
sion meant the end of a battle that 
raged in the courts and shook the 
force. The genesis of the tension was 
simple enough, fhe chief of the West¬ 
ern Naval Command, Vice- Admiral S. 
Jain, was being superseded, and de¬ 
cided that he would contest the deci¬ 
sion to make Ramdas the navy chief. 
The aggrieved Vicc-Admiial, who was 
due to retire on 28 February last year, 
was given a two-year extension in 
order to broadbase the se*^rction of the 
navy chiefs post. This, according to 
his supporters in the government, im¬ 
plied that Jain was very likely to be the 


next chief. After all, the Hag officer 
commanding-in-chicf, Vice-Admiral 
Ramdas, was the |uni<>r ot the two 

However, things changed dianiati 
cally when, some months ago. Kcai 
Admiral Vishnu Bhagwat filed a writ 
petition in the Bombay High C ourt, 
sparking off an unusual controversy in 
the navy. Though the peiiiimi was 
filed to protest against the appoint¬ 
ment of Rear Admiral K.K. Ki)hli 
bypassing Bhagwat’s candulaliire, the 
400-pa^e document (filed by Bhag- 
wat's lawyer-wife Niloufcr) contained 
several personal allegations against 
the navy's top brass, and even went as 
far as to establish their alleged connec¬ 
tions with foreign powers. Besides, 
there were also allusions to murky de¬ 
fence deals which Bhagwat claimed he 
was witness to. However, since most 
of the deals had been approved by 
President R. Venkataraman when he 
was either defence or finance minister, 
there was no question of examining 
those. “Did Bhagwat think he could 
instigate an inquiry against the Presi¬ 
dent?" scoffs a defence ministry 
source. “The petition was hundred per 
cent motivated." 

Among the officers mentioned by 
name in Bhagwaf s petition were Jain, 
and the then navy chief. Admiral Nad- 
karni. Both, alleged the petitioner, 
had close links with the USA. The 
petition, significantly, failed to record 
that the other contender for the top 
slot, Vice-Admiral Ramdas.had three 
daughters who were all US green-card 
holders. Nor did it mention that one of 


the daughters, Kavitha, was married 
to Zulfiqar Ahmed, a Pakistani 
national whose father was allegedly in 
the Pakistan army. According to navy 
sources, Ramdas had tailed report 
the alliance as is customary, when he 
was designated chief. (It was later 
established that Kavitha’s father-in- 
law had died twenty years ago and 
served in the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment.) 


A nother incident occurred in Au¬ 
gust that was seemingly uncon¬ 
nected with the main plot of the mur- 
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kv goings-on in the n;ivy. hut hail sig¬ 
nificant healing on the Jain-Ramdas 

InI’c^ dr'>wning of the warship 
INS Andaman on August, when it 
developed engine trouble during an 
exercise in the Bay of Bengal, caused 
a furore; only gross negligence of 
mainlcnance or duty could result in a 
disaster like that during peacetime. 
And Vice-Admiral Ramdas was su¬ 
pervising the exercise, which gave the 
pro-Jain lobby yet another excuse to 
attack him. 

An inquiry into the episode was in¬ 
stituted, but navy sources arc sceptical 



that the findings will ever sec the light 
{)f day. It was unusual, say navy 
sources, to have a naval officer head 
such an inquiry. 

While If became incrcasinglv evi 
dent that Rear Admiral Hhagwat’s 
(the officer is known to be a fritnd of 
the new Admiral) petition had con¬ 
siderably spc^ilt Jam’s chances, Ram¬ 
das had the tacit support of the powers 
that he. So much so that the succes¬ 
sion tussle took on ugly icgional over¬ 
tones, with allegations that the pro- 
Ramdas officers hailed mostly fiom 
the south, and that Ranidav himself 
enjoyed the support of ex-defence 
minister. Raja Ramanna, who was 
also from that region. 

Less than 48 hours before the chief 
of naval staff-designate was scheduled 
to take over from Admiral J.G. Nad- 
karni. attempts were being made at 
the highest levels to revoke his 
appointment. The wiief of the West¬ 
ern Naval Command. Vice-Admiral S. 
Jain, threw establi.shed norms to the 
winds and spoke personally to Prime 
Minister Chandra Shekhar about his 
problem when the latter visited Bom¬ 
bay for the ‘i love Bombay" extrava¬ 
ganza. On 26 November, Vice- 
Admiral Jain came to the capital and 
followed up his verbal complaint by 
filing a written one to the Prime Minis¬ 
ter, who is also defence minister. It 
was feared that the PMO would try to 
influence the decision of the defence 
secretary, N.N. Vohra, but no such 
pressure was used. Ramdas was ac- 
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(Left to right) Ramdas, 
Jain, Nadkarni and 
Ramanna: the battle of 
succession that preceded 
the appointment of the 
naval chief was 
unprecedented in the 
history of the armed forces. 
(Batow) INS Andaman: 
the sinking of the ship was 
a peace-time disaster and 
Ramdas was accused of 
gross negligence 


i|uittcd of both charges (that ho wa.s 
rc.sponsihle for the sinking of INS 
Andaman and that his daughter wa.s 
married to a Pakistani army officer's 
son), and the additional allegation 
that he had changed domicile on three 
crecasions to derive various benefits 
through land deals trom the govern¬ 
ments ot Maharashtra, ramil Nadu 
and Andhra Pradesh. The Vice- 
Admiral, who till the last few hours, 
was uncertain that he would make the 
grade, assumed office on 30 
November. 

fnterestingly, the -'ledia was so in¬ 
volved in the succession tussle that 
two Bombay-based journalists, Abhay 
Mokasht and Madhukar Akodkar 
filed a writ petition in the Bombay 
High Court asking for the reversal of 
the order to designate Ramdas navy 
chief, and praying that Nadkarni be 
allowed to continue till “such time as 
un <ippropriale and worthy successor’* 
was found.The court dismissed all the 
three allegations in the petition the 
same dtiy Admiral Ramdas assumed 
office with the usual ceremonial pomp 
and splendoui. 

One of the most decorated officers 
of Iiidian Navy (he was awarded the 
Vtr Chakra after the 1971 war with 
Pakistan), Admiral Ramdas had 
perhaps never before undergone the 
Inal of strength as he has in recent 
days. If for some reason, the govern- 
ment had revoked its decision, say 
navy sources, “there would have been 
hell to pay.” • 




INVESTIGATION 


Arms a nd t h e man 

The activities of a former GDR diplomat generate a controversy 


G Cl man unitjtatioii ina\ have 
been vit'Wfd ditlerently in 
ditfficnt [places—as a threat in 
the Kremlin, a tniiinph in ( apitc^l Ibll 
and an iintant in No. 10 [^owning 
Street. In (he corridors ot New Delhi’s 
S(3uth and North Blocks, howevci, it 
has genetated mainlv confusion 
Neither the external affairs nor the 
finance ministry is very clear about 
how unification will affect trade agree¬ 
ments that were signed between India 
and what was formeilv the (ierman 
Democratic Repul)lic f(il)R). f’or in¬ 
stance, much of CiDR’s exports to In- 


tion day Octobei), a diplomat of I 
the (iDR embdssv, Volkcr Ciafert, re¬ 
quested the lorcign office in New De¬ 
lhi for a long-term visa for himself and I 
his family. IIis Icttci to the ministry 
said that he wanted to Slav on in his 
private capacity, as the repiesentalive 
of Ingcnieur Technischcr Aubenhan- 
del (ITA), allegedly a front organisa¬ 
tion for the former GDR government. 
Gafert's letter of request suggested 
that, if allowed to stay on in India, he 
would ensure the completion of nine 
or so exsisting arms contracts between 
GDR and India. 
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Germans rejoice after unification: but in 

dia was under the rupee agreement. 
Will (unified) Cicrinany continue to 
supply the goods already cvuuractcd 
on the same basis'^ 

A related but just as important ■- 
question concerns the future of GDR- 
India arms contracts. Will Germany 
now honour the agreements.' What if 
the sale of certain weapons is in con* 
travention ot unified German law 
(which is essentially that of the former 
Federal Republic of Ciermany)? 

This question became a c.>nccrn in 
Germany about two months ago. And 
the circumstances which led to it being 
raised were curious. 

A couple of weeks before iinifica- 


India it has generated mainly confusion 

When Konrad Seitz, then ambassa¬ 
dor of the FRG embassy, got wind of 
Ciafert’s request, he raised an alarm in 
Bonn. He is said to have briefed his 
government that Gafert, along w'ilh 
some other GDR officials, was 
attempting to set up an illegal trade in 
arms with India The basi.s for Seitz's 
fear was simple. If Gafert had prom¬ 
ised to supply the arms that (5DR had 
contracted after unification, then he 
would probably be doing so in con- 
travenMon of the law. For the laws in 
FRG—soon to become those of uni¬ 
fied Germany- -were extremely strin¬ 
gent about the export of weapons. 

The story was soon picked up by the* 


(.ierman press, which suggested that 
the Gafert connection may be used by 
former East German officials to 
smuggle arms into India, An article ' 
published in the magazine Der Spiegel 
in late October claimed, among other 
things, that: 

• Gafert had promised to fulfil the 
contracts that CiDR had signed for 
13,000 machine-guns (4,S()0 of them 
being overdue), T-72 tanks and spares 
for MiG-21 combat airetail. 

• Seitz had briefed the West German 
government that Gafert was in league 
with members of Stasi, the Hast (ier- 
man intelligence service. 

• Arms and ammunition belonging to 
the (iDR army are suspected to have 
been secretly transferred bctoic uni¬ 
fication to other Warsaw Pact coun¬ 
tries. (.\)uld Gafert and his partners be 
trying to profit from diverting these to 
India? 

P redictably, Gafert denies the 
charges in the Der Spiegel article 
as “hundred per cent lies”. When 
SuNr^AY approached the former Hast 
German diplomat at his Vasant Vihar 
residence, he was visibly nervous and 
refused to answer questions. “I do not 
have the authority of my principals 
(ITA) to speak to the press," he said. 
A few things, however, are clear, fie 
did approach the foreign office for a 
long-term visa as ITA's representative 
and his letter of request, according to 
one ministry official, did “hint” that 
he would help to complete outstand¬ 
ing arms contracts. Has the ministry 
granted his request? “His application 
IS still being processed and no decision 
has been taken yet,” says a senior 
external affairs ministry official. 
However, he admits that his interest 
was aroused by the controversy in 
Germany and says that a colleague in 
the Bonn embassy has been informally 
asked to “find out more”. 

As for the defence ministry, it is 
conscious of the controversy in Ger¬ 
many, hut claims it has no direct 
knowledge of Gafert and his reported 
activities. “I can say categorically that 
he has not met me or any of my junior 
colleagues,” says a top ministry offi- 
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cial. Have any armaments—which 
were contracted with CiDR—arrived 
,in India after the German unjfication? 
“We cannot answer this offhand. We 
will have to check on this." he says 

The ministry, however, does admit 
that there exist a number of contracts 
with CDR that haven't, been com¬ 
pleted. And while it seems uncertain 
about the future of these, it denies 
rumours in Ciermany that a large num¬ 
ber of modified Kalashnikov light 
machine-guns were brought to India 
after unification. “We haven’t placed 
an order for any such gun with GHR," 
says an official. 

! 

I The Cierman embassy—which is 
I housed in the old F*RCj mission in 
I Delhi—also claims that it has no 
I knowledge ot what (iafert is up to. 
i Seitz is no longer in India having been 
I recalled, but a senior diplomat told 
! Sunday; ‘‘As far as the position of the 
; government is concerned, all arms 
leaving the country aftet 3 October 
will have to meet the requirement of 
law What happened before unifica¬ 
tion is of no concern to us." 

Some Indian officials believe that 


Will Germany honour 
the GDR-India arms 
contracts? What if the 
sale of certain weapons 
is in contravention of 
unified German law, 
which is essentially that 
of the former FRG? 


GDR FRG 

the controversy is of little relevance to 
India- - that whether or not a tech¬ 
nicality of German law is flouted is the 
sole concern ol that country. Says a 
defence ministry official; “A lot of 
planning goes into determining our 
defence requueinenls and it is in our 
interests that all contracts are com¬ 
pleted. Otherwise, we will have to go 
through the lengthy process of finding 
other sources before meeting our 
needs " 


Clearly, there are more questions 
than answers about what exactly trans¬ 
pired. But with the exposure of 
Gaferi^s alleged activities in Der 
Spiegel and the risk of further such 
stories in Germany- a tclevisicin prog 
ramme is currently being planned -it 
is best that the Indian government 
clarifies a few matters. Will (jaferl get 
his long-term visa and, if yes, why? 
Have any arms- contracted with for¬ 
mer GDR- anivctl .n India after uni¬ 
fication? And how docs it view 
rumours in Germany that arms are 
being illegally exported to India with 
the help of Gafert and his pertners? 

Understandably, Ciafeit himself 
will not throw any light i>n these ques¬ 
tions. But the fi>rmei diplomat has no 
doubt that he will be allowed to slay 
on in a private capacity in India. “Just 
wait and see," he told SrM>.\y with an 
air of assurance “M\ visa retjuest is 
certain to be giantcd "As foi the cru¬ 
cial asf>ects ot the conlioversy, he is 
tight-lipped. “Whv bother me with 
these questions’^" he asks. “After all, I 
am a private and decent man and a 
very good friend of India’s." • 
Mukund Padmanahhan/New Delhi 




Take your pick from the 
finest range of 



OVEN CUM GRILLERS 

Have a look at the latest range of Racold 
oven-cum-grillers Each of them is 
perfected to give excellent service for 
long years. They are so sleek. 

Easy to operate and clean. 

Bake or grill on Racold oven- 
gnller. It is fast and most 
convenient, without fuss. 

You have BOG, Super-Chef 
and the Mini OTG to choose 
from. Take your pick today. 



BAKING OVEN-CUM-GRILLER 

Fully automatic with insulation on all sides 
1000W at the top and 750W elements at the 
bottom 3-Heat 4-posilion switch and 
thermostat. Adjustable temp . 50^ to 300^C 


These oven-grillers can 
also keep food warm. 

racold appliances limited 

i^OdtJ Office Bombay Pune Road. Pirnpn, Pune 411 018 
Bombay 17.1st Pasta Lane. Colaba, Bombay 400 005 
Delhi "Vdndhna '. 11 . Tolstoy Marg. 

New Delhi 110001 



SUPER CHEF 

Brass frame inside. 
Digital display timer, 
push switches with LED 
display; 2-Sheathed 
tubular heaters 1250W 
each and thermostat. 


MINI-OVEN 
TOASTER-GRILLER 

Drop-down front door. 
Stainless steel frame. 

2-sheathed tubular 
heating elements 600W 
each and thermostat. 


UTILITY ROUND f 
BAKING OVEN i 

Automatic oven with 
bright aluminium body 
with cake pans and 
moulds. 

Temp * 1000C to 200^0 
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PERHAPS, THE WARMEST PLACE TO VIStT THIS WINTER 



GENUINE SMIl£S. SPONTANEOUS WELCOMES. C.ENRK(HJS OPPERS OF HITT HlIXTEA. AND THE OCCASIONAL SUN 
SHINING GOLDEN. ATOP SILVER SNOW PEAKS. PUT ALI, THESE TOGETHER AND YOU'LL REALISE THATTHE HILLS OP 
U P. OPPER YOU AN FJCTRA SPEQAL KIND OP WARMTH IN WINTER. THE KIND OF WARMTH YOU’a NEVER EXPERIENCE 
IN A CITY AND NOT EVEN DURING ''ROWDBD. SUMMER. HILISTATION VACATIONS. SO. THIS WINTER. CHOOSE 
BETWEEN THE NUMEROUS. CHARMING Hlli. RESORTS OF U.P. — NAINITAU RANIKHET, BINSAR. AU40RA. KAUSANt. 


DHANAULTI, MUSSOORIE. CHAKRATA... .AND REMEMBER. THE ROADS ARE WIDE AND OPEN. THE FACILITIBS 
ARE UP-TO-DATE. THE SNOW-CAPPED ..ILLS ARE WAITING. AND THE WARMTH. TO SAY THE LEAST. IS INVITING. 



U.P. TOURISM 



3 NAWAL nSHORE ROAD LUCKNOW (U P.) PH; 2<M205 



AUO AT. AHMBOABAD; PH: 404318. BOMBAY: PH; 2154S8 CAICUITA. PH: 20TBS5. GHANDIQARH; PH: 41040 MAffltA& PH: 479720. NEW DH4U; PH; 3322201 







Little big men 

There is more money in small business than ever before 


• Tor years, 2S year-old Shy am Bis¬ 
was lived a squalid life in a south ( al- 
ciiita slam. His joh~ whuh entailed 
cleaning triuks for a lorry-owner- - 
fetched him a mere Rs 500 a month, 
hardly enoufih to sappoit himself and 
his ailinf* mother. Then, three yeats 
af»o, he took the dension that ehanf'ed 
his li/e. Biswas learnt how to drive and 
borrowed money to purchase a second¬ 
hand taxi. 

Today, he lives in his own house, 
tfwns a colour TV and Vi'R and 
earns after deducting the amount to¬ 
wards the loan- well over Rs 2,000 a 
month. Biswas doesn't have children 


yet, hut has decided their futures. "My 
sons will to ffood English-medium 
schools and choose decent professions. 
Perhaps, one of them will become a 
doctor," he s,iys. 

• When Mani left his village m Vedan- 
thangal in Tamil Nadu as a eight-year- 
old, he never believed he could earn as 
much as Rs 3,000 a month. He consi¬ 
dered the Rs 50 salary that he received 
as a domestic servant in a Madras 
household generous. After a few years, 
however, Mani realised that menial 
household work would never allow 
him to live a decent life. 


In January this year, he invested Rs 
7(Xf in an iron and began his life as a 
dhobi. *7 save about Rs 1,500 a 
month," says the 15-year-old with a 
delighted grin. Already, he has Rs 
H,00() stashed away in the hank, is 
planning on entering into more lucra¬ 
tive 'busine.s.ses' and dreams of buying 
a motorcycle. 

• On the face of it, Dhruv Day at may 
appear a lowly chaatwallah. His \shop' 
at New Delhi's Shah Jahan Road is a 
small kiosk and his chaat is doled out 
to customers under coloured parasols. 

Dayal has found that business has 


(Clockwise from 
right) Prince Pan; a 
household name in 
Delhi; Mani: already 
has Rs 8,000 
stashed away in the 
bank; the Shah 
Jahan Road chaat 
shop; raking it in; 
Bombay's New Kulfi 
Centre: the hottest 
place for the coolest 
ice-creams 


















improved vastly since he set up shop 
some 45 years ago. By his own admis¬ 
sion, he has at least 2,000 customers a 
day, each of whom spends a minimum 
of Bs 5. This would mean that his 
annual turnover is in the region of a 
stagge, !ng Rs 36 lakhs. Dayal, howev¬ 
er, is tight-lipped about his earnings, 
"'Some paper had written about me a 
few years ago and since then, the in¬ 
come-tax authorities have been after 
me,** says the enormously successful 
chaatwallah. All the same, he is proud 
that he lives in his own house in Delhi*s 
Guiabi Bagh and that he possesses 
several cars, which asc used to trans¬ 
port his merchandise. 

Y ou're a typical member of 
India's middle class. You 
reckon you've landed a 
good job and rake in 
something between Rs 
4,0tX) and Rs 6,(KX) a month. Yet, 
you struggle—after paying the tax¬ 




man, meeting your children's school 
fees and coping with the burgeoning 
costs of essentials—to maintain what 
you regard as a decent lifestyle. Yes, 
you have a colour TV, but you will 
have to save for months before you 
can lay your hands on that much- 
awaited VCR. As for the washing 
machine that your » ife has been nag¬ 
ging you about arui the holiday you 
have been planning for the family, 
these will have to wait for much 
longer. 

Never mind, you're not doing too 
badly, you reason. But ail the .same, 
you are increasingly beset by a feeling 
of uneasiness. The taxi-driver who 
took you to work the other day hap¬ 
pened to talk about the latest hit Hindi 
film he had just seen on his very own 
VCR. You have learnt from your wife 
that the 'family dhobi' has just built 
himself a house—tiny perhaps but 
pukka nevertheless—not very far from 
your own. And as for your favourite 
chaatwallah, who the kids love visiting 


at weekends, you've always known 
that he's been raking it in. 

Call them what you will: the self- 
employed, the small businessmen or 
Ihc minnows of the service industry. 
They arc the panwaJlahs, the dhobis, 
the carpenters, the electricians, the 
taxi and autorickshaw drivers, etc.— 
that enormous number of people who 
comprise the economy’s vast service 
sector. 

Little or no economic data are avail¬ 
able about them. As a group, it is too 
large, diverse and scattered to allow 
detailed statistical study—and exists 
largely as a subterranean, but size¬ 
able, force in the country's economy. 
But all the same, the trends clearly 
indicate that it is doing far better eco¬ 
nomically than ever before. 

Of course, few chaatwallahs make 
as much as Delhi's Dhruv Dayal. He is 
one of the best known in the city, 
enjoys a tremendous reputation for 
dishing out ''superb quality chaat’' and 
has been in the business for a tew 
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Philips audio equipfTienl brought music alive for rrnilioes all over the world. 
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i1 a w^d where, the future ICX5k$ you in the, face, few things are constant except change. 


forgets this, Yds, Philips, gave frie world the X-ray tube, the audio cassette, 
the l^er video disc and the compact disc, and. brought rhodern. lighting and radio to 
/, ■ • .India --,lxtt.that, in the,; Mute, ; 

,: As ^^ys, F^^^'e)^a6t#)aiy breaking bawleris iVj 

with its crisp reproductk^t, irforedibly , aceur’Ert© recording'arfo, aii 
increasing array of innovative features. Philips professional electionic v 

equipment provides analytical, testing, communication and automation 
tools for changing R & D and industrial needs. Our components today 
lie at the heart of the world of electronics. Our lighting technology • 
is so advanced that it sets the standards for others to follow. ’■ 
And our TVs let you see right into tomorrow. We've given India our best for over 
60 years. We'll do it for the next hundred. 

FOR YEARS, WE'VE BEEN INVENTING THE FUTURE. 


PHILIPS 
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decades. At the same time, many taxi 
drivers earn far more than Calcutta’s 
Shyam Biswas. In Delhi and Bombay, 
cabbies can earn anything between Rs 
3,000 and Rs .5,000 a month—invari¬ 
ably tax-free. 

But neither could have imagined 
that he would become as economically 
well-placed as he is. When the 
octogenarian Dayal set up shop in the 
Forties, he might have laughed if told 
he would he a millionaire someday. 
And Biswas was convinced he would 
never outgrow his (.'alcutta slum till he 
became a taxi driver. Like many other 
self-employed ‘entrepreneurs’ in the 
service sector, Dayal and Biswas have 
discovered that small is beautiful. 

A t the top end of the business, 
small—as more and more people 
are discovering - -can also be extreme¬ 
ly bountiful. 

For the really successful, there are 
enough profits today—whether in 
tailoring shops, small restaurants, 
chaat kiosks, dry cleaning stores or 
video libraries - to make any profes¬ 
sional blush. Iwenly years ago, it 
would have been difficult to compile a 
list of millionaire chaatwallahs, rich 
tailors or wealthy small restaurant 
owneis. No longer. The key to riches 
appears to be the very same as that of 
any other business: hard work, 
maintenunce of quality and entrep¬ 
reneurial skill. 

Take panwallahs, for instance. Pan- 
grtiwing may have been a multi-crore 
agro-business for many years, but was 
there any money at all at the retail 
end—the lowly pan shop? 

There is now and plenty of it, going 
by the experience of the f^hagw'an Das 
family. Das, a refugee from Pakistan, 
set up a small kiosk in Delhi's 
Daryaganj soon after Partition. To¬ 
day, his grandsons own a chain of 
Prince Pan shops all over the city—the 
better-known being the one at 
Daryaganj and the two at the posh 
Greater Kailash I market. 

Despite their wealth, the Das 
grandchildren still sit behind the coun¬ 
ter, roll pans and sell cigarettes. Their 
shops also stock popular imported 
goods, such as fiead and Shoulders 
Shampoo, Kraft cheese and cans of 
Coke, Pepsi and 7 Up. Says Sagar 
Sharma. Bhagwan Das’ 3(J-ycar-old 
grandson, who mans one of ^he Grea¬ 
ter Kailash shops, “I have at least 
1,500 customers every day.” 

Over the years, Prince Pan has 
become a household name in Delhi 
and the Das family is flush with 




money. Its members arc rumoured to j 
be the capital's highest tax-payers, 
own prime plots of land all over the 
city and have set up relatives in va¬ 
rious other businesses. 

As the Das family’s experience with 
pan reveals, there is big money in the 
most unexpected places. Years agi), 
Vinod Kumar Tripalhi’s father quit his 
badly-paid job at the passport office in 
Bombay and began hawking kulfi off a 
wooden cart. His only selling point 
was the ice-cream’s recipe, which was 
evolved by his wife. 

It proved a popular fiumula. Now, 
Tripalhi’s sons—Vinod Kumar and his 
two brother!^—own a kulfi factory and 
the enormously successful New Kulfi 
Centre, one of the hottest places in 
Bombay for the coolest icc-creams. 
The brothers do business in places as 
far-flung as Singapore and Hong 
Kong, cater to large parties thrown by 
the rich and the powerful and own a 
couple of cars. Says Vinod Kumar Tri- 
pathi: “My father’s struggle has 
proved that with hard work and disci¬ 
pline even the poor can become 
rich.” 

[ Often, the extent of success de- 
fiends on the entrepreneur’s ability to 
gauge the customer’s needs. Three 
years ago, Dcbi Prasad Rao, fresh 
from a hotel management course in 


the US, look over the affairs of the 
family’s drab and down-market Anand 
restaurant-an Udipi-stylc eatery in 
central Calcutta. Rccirntly, Rao im¬ 
proved the decor of his restaurant 
radically, raised the prices on the 
menu and smartened up the service. 

The results were almost immediate. 
The daily sales trebled to between Rs 
6,U(X) and Rs 7,(WK) and in its current, 
improved avatar, the restaurant is 
attracting more and more people ev¬ 
ery day. Rao now plans to convert the 
ground floor of his eatery into a west¬ 
ern-style fast food centre aimed at 
yuppie college students. Says the res¬ 
taurant owner: “It was the change in 
decor, in the ambience, which did the 
trick.” 

Prince Pan, the New Kulfi Centre 
and Anand are only three instances of 
the hundreds of very successful small 
businesses all over the country. But 
they prove that small—with the neces¬ 
sary amount of hard work and entrep¬ 
reneurial ingenuity—can be big in 
terms of turnover and profits. 

W hile not everybody is this suc¬ 
cessful, most economists agree 
that there is a general improvement in 
the lot of those who compri.se the 
small service sector. The principal 
reason for this is attributed to the re- 
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cent gniwth in income among the mid¬ 
dle and lower-middle classes—the 
target groups of this sector. Says well- 
known economist Amit Bhadirri, pro¬ 
fessor at Calcutta's Indian Institute of 
Management: “The higher the income 
level, the .faster the growth of the ser¬ 
vice sector. We have seen tliis happen 
in the West. I’his sector is likely to 
continue to grow with the recent liber¬ 
alisation moves initiated in this 
country.” 

Fxonomist Mihir Kumar Rakshit 
agrees, but feels that it has also a lot to 
do with the overall growth in the eco¬ 
nomy. “Over the past ten years, the 
economy has grown at a rate of five 
per cent per annum—a growth mainly 
concentrated in the metropolises. I 
think that this growth has now spilled 
over to the unorganised sector and 
one of the reasons for the prosperity is 
this.” 

Another factor is possibly the better 
distribution of bank loans. Says 3ha- 
duri: “'rhere has been a change from 
contract-employment to self- 
employment of late because of more 
liberal bank loans. 71ie terms of credit 
offered now are favourable.” Today, 
it is relatively easy to acquire credit for 
most small ventures—be it res¬ 
taurants, medical stores or shops. 

One group of people who have be- 
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nefited tremendously from bank credit 
is the taxi and autorickshaw drivers. 
Says Calcutta's 24-year-old Narayan 
Das, who spent two years in unem¬ 
ployment before securing a loan from 
the neighbourhood branch of the Un¬ 
ited Industiial Bank: “I put m Rs 
7,(J(X) and the bank readily gave me 
the rest. It was as simple as that." 
(Das now makes Rs 2,400 a month 
after deducting the cost of gas, etc.) 
Adds Bombay cab driver Sharud 
Yadav, who bought his taxi for Rs 
95,000 a few years ago: “The bank 
provided 75 per cent of the amount. 
I’m still paying off the loan, but own¬ 
ing a taxi is far b£Mi.;r than driving 
someone elsc’s—which I did for eight 
years.” 

The bicnMwed 
eerningehitlie 
service eector ere 
attributed by 
economists to the 
recent growth In 
bieome emeng the 
middle imd 



Yet another reason that may have 
led to the growth and success of the 
small service sector is the influx of 
|)eople into the metropolises. Explains 
Bhaduri: “This leads to a rise in the 
number of people who are willing to 
go in for self-employment given the 
failure of the organised sector to pro¬ 
vide enough employment opportuni¬ 
ties. It also increases the demand of 
the service sector as these migrants 
have to depend on it for their suste¬ 
nance.” Adds professtrr Sugato Mar jit 
of Calcutta's Presidency College: 
“People may come to cities in search 
of employment, but there arc certain 
things that they cannot do without— 
be it food, pans, cigarettes or whatev- 
01 . Hence, any rise in the population 
of the cities causes an increase in such 
demands.” 

Whatever the reason, there seems 
to be many more people making 
money in the small service sector than 
•there were before. There may be no 
statistics to support this, few figures to 
bear this out. But have you ever tried 
asking your taxi driver, dhobi or 
chaatwallah how much he earns? • 

M erch mt i/BonOtay, R. 
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'^Some 
rationality 
has to be 
introducecf' 

Chandra Shekhar s economic 
adviser S. K. Goyal on monopolies, 
liberalisation , m ulti-national 
companies and more 



I 


“/ am not looking for a job. " I'hts 
emphatic remark comes from Sunndcr 
Kumar GoyaL the professor of econo¬ 
mics' who is expected to cither formally 
or informally, act as Prime Minister 
Chandra Shekhar's chief economic 
adviser. 

Goyal. who teaches enmomics and 
economic policy at New Delhi's Indian 
Institute of Public Administration 
(IIPA). has known Shekhar for over 
20 years, and shares sinular views. 
Something, says Goyal, they realised 
when the duo got together to prepare a 
report on the role of Indian hanking 
hack in 1965. Expectedly, the re¬ 
port talked about nationalising hanks, 
more or less setting the tone for the 
Shrkhar-Goyal vision for a 'futuristic' 
India. 

Goyal feels that Chandra Shekhar 
will try and give the Indian economy an 
anti-monopoly, anti-multinational, 
free market orientation, '"This," says 
Goyal, '"is because of his faith in demo¬ 
cratic socialism. lie also shares my 
feeling that the Indian economy cannot 
be modelled on that of any other 
country. ” 

Which is probably why he ran down 
the previous governments industrial 
policy proposals—though Goyal de¬ 
clines to comment, it w widely believed 
that Shekhar's critical utterances were 
penned by him—and is expected to 
stick to his .stand. The thing is, both 
Goyal and Shekhar firmly believe in 


what they say, no matter that the tribe 
of naysayers far oulnumber .subscri¬ 
bers to their world view. 

Goyal was born in Moga, Punjab, in 
1935. Directly after he completed his 
PhD programme at the Delhi School of 
Economics, he went into academia. He 
taught at Kirori Mai and Desh Handhu 
colleges, both in New Delhi, and later, 
took up several national and interna¬ 
tional advisory positions. Among 
them: economic adviser to the Plan¬ 
ning Commission, and economic 
adviser to the government of Iraq be¬ 
tween 1974-1976 (this could trig¬ 
ger helpful oil deals with 'raq). He 
came to the IIPA in 1971 and has 
remained with the institute. As he has 
remained loyal to the new PM. "Chan¬ 
dra .Shekhar reads and studies ten times 
more than .nn.' politicians." says 
Goyal. "he has been a regular visitor to 
our library for years. " 

Whether Shekhar's reading will now 
translate into clear-cut and prudent 
policies remains to be seen. Also, will 
an old association translate into effec¬ 
tive teamwork at the Centred Goyal 
himself Ls reticent about the subject, 
and .says he would much rather .stick to 
academics and continue to guide the 
PM's economic policies as his friend. 
"'Fortunately," .says Goyal, "professors 
are well paid in this country. Though I 
cannot say what my precise reaction 
would be if an offer of joining the 


PMO or something came along this 
way 

it is not clear whether Goyal will 
continue to be Chandra Shekhar's eco¬ 
nomic .spine (many hope he does not). 
But whatever the ca.se, the professor 
with strong views is certain to play a 
major part, even if from die wings. 

Goyal spoke to Sc.m^a > *'» Kilu Sarin 
in New Delhi last week, disc ussing .sub¬ 
jects of crucial importance to India. 
Excerpts from the 'Xclusive interview: 

On Chandra Shekhar's 
economic priorities: 

I ihink there will he .i new Ihriisl to 
economy soon luxiuivo Chandra 
Shekhar is worried ahoul the Balance 
of Payment (position) and the price 
situation. He will take up these things 
quickly, along with pressing political 
problems like Ayodhya and Punjab. 

Howevei, if like the last, this gov¬ 
ernment thinks religion is far more 
important than economic issues then 
they too will become bogged down. 
The problem is that you want to estab¬ 
lish your leadership which is consi¬ 
dered illogical in the modern world. 
You want to go back to the Ram days 
when the world is moving towards the 
moon! This is the poveity of Indian 
politics. 

On how Shekhar can survive; 

1 Let me state one thing right away: 
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Chandia Shekhar can only survive if 
he takes radical positions and this goes 
for his economic policies also. He will 
not be allowed to stay in this country if 
he wants to behave like V.P. Singh. 

Chandra Shekhar’s aim will be to 
liberate the productive forces from the 
clutches of the monopolists and the 
bureaucracy. Only then can you get 
the system moving. Liberalisation is 
not what has been practiced but it is, 
foi example, liberating the farmer 
from the clutches ol the patwan and 
the policeman. 

So, while 1 cannot say what exactly 
the Prime Minister will do in future, 1 
know he would like to do something 
substantial. Pi ices still can be check¬ 
ed. And this does not mean prices of 
luxury goods alone- If the price of 
colour TV sets go up three times and 
the price index goes up by 0.1 per cent 
because of it, I don't think we need to 
worry about it. We have to be worried 
about the prices (if the commodities 
which the common man uses. 

On what the industrial policy is 
likely to be: 

Chandra Shekhar will try and intro¬ 
duce a self-reliant growth of indus¬ 
tries. More than being employment- 
oriented, the focus of the industrial 
policy woiik| be on the consumer and 
the common user. 

I Liberalisabon will continue. It will 

I be similar to many of the things which 
are desired to be achieved. And it all 
depends on what your concept of 
liberalisation is. 1 think C'handra 
Shekhar’s understanding of liberalisa¬ 
tion is very dilfcren! from Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi’s or V.P. Singh’s understanding of 
it. 

As far as I can see, Chandra 
Shekhar’s view could be (based on the 
various discussions 1 have had with 
him) of this nature: that wherever 
(the) bureaucracy comes in the way of 
dpin^ something, cut it out. Interface 
with the public should be as cordial as 
possible. If you wish to import, ensure 
that it IS required. After having en¬ 
sured that you need the item badly, 
don’t put 20 clerks at work on the 
proposals. The process has to be 
speeded up in the right direction. 

On the previous government'e 
failures: 

The V.P. Singh government could not 
prepare the negative and positive lists 
for foreign investments even in six 
months! Then what have they 
achieved? Where arc these lists which 


they claim to have prepared? 'I'he 
word ‘list’ does not convey anything 
when the content of the lists is ques¬ 
tionable. These have to be generated 
now and we have to decide in what 
form we want our industry to be liber¬ 
alised. 

On what liberalisation means: 

Liberalisation mean.s promoting com¬ 
petition which implies curbing of 
monopolies. Therefore, if this govern¬ 
ment can have the guts the monopo¬ 
lies will have to be told that there 
cannot be any mi^re price hikes at the 
cost of the consumer. If you have got a 
licence to double your capacity, then 
you must have a five per cent reduc¬ 
tion on the prices also. 

On the monopoly structure: 

India’s monopoly is a feudal monopo¬ 
ly. I think the state should be allowed 
to function as a state because the 
monopoly today is created by the 
states. It is a state promoted, pro¬ 
tected and financed monopoly. There 
is no monopoly because of the internal 
strength of the monopoli.sts. 

Take for instance, the Tatas, They 
started off with steel production, but 
went into tea and now al.so petroche¬ 
micals. Do you think the Haldia pro¬ 
ject would have been passed if the 
state had not given the funds? Or 
could the Ambanis have come up 
without the support of the banks? Or 
the Birlas? 75-80 per cent of the capit¬ 
al of these large industrial houses 
directly comes from the state. 

Some rationality has to be intro¬ 
duced into this structure. Tatas have 
to be told to identify five areas where 
they want to work' Ihey can expand 
and therefore have a product monopo¬ 
ly. But you must cut down the prices 
and you will not be allowed to have a 
range right from Lakmd to shipping 
exports to tea. You have to identify 
your expertise and get all the help and 
concessions you want. I am against 
diversification as an excuse for expan¬ 
sion. The industrialists simply make a 
company sick, transfer the resources 
from one to another and expect the 
consumers to go on paying. 

This type of irrational expansion or 
irresponsible action by the govern¬ 
ment will never be accepted i rVilti e 
USA or any other country iiM|^ 
West. ___^ 

On the role of multinational 
companies: 



jects like xMaruti KXX) because it would 
create bilateral problems. Then why 
did they want to talk of Bofors? If that 
was so they should not have touched 
anything done by the previous govern¬ 
ment. Then what were they there for? 

What about Pepsi? In fact, Pepsi got 
more clearances during the period 
V.P. Singh was there than it had got 
earlier. I cannot understand this type 
of thing. 

In my view multinationals do pos¬ 
sess the following: they happen to 
have lot of capital with them. They are 
important, dominant constituents of 
the world economic system. They 
have rights on the abundance of tech¬ 
nology. Then they also have plenty of 
resource potential in terms of informa¬ 
tion. Now, if they have all this and you 
need them you have to decide where 
you want them to come. But what has 



happened recently is that the multina¬ 
tionals have been deciding which areas 
they want to come in. The proposals 
need not come from Indians but from 
foreigners directly to the Foreign In¬ 
vestment Board. This was never the 
case earlier. This has to be stopped. 

Multinationals are like a big giant, 
like an elephant. But you have to 
know its strength and weaknesses. In 
my opinion, multinationals are no¬ 
thing but traders. We definitely need 
to have a re-thought about the role of 
multinationals in consumer products. 
Why do we need Dcttol and a range of 
foreign cosmetic products? In these 
areas the local quality can be good and 
indigenous technology is available. 

Instead, we should see if multina¬ 
tionals are prepared to come in the 
areas of bio-technology, superconduc¬ 
tivity, genetic engineering and other 
such areas. And not simply come, but 
come, collaborate, and within a year 
or two we should be free of them. We 
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should pay them the money but not 
permit them to control our economy. 

On the public sejiitbr: 

We have created public sectoi gianis 
like the IDDI (Industrial Develop' 
ment Bank of India), ICK'I (Indust¬ 
rial Credit & Investment Corp. of In¬ 
dia), IFCI (Industrial Finance C'orp. 
of India), UTI (Unit Trust of India) 
and LFC (Fife Insurance Corp ) but 
they were created to promote indu^lIy 
in the private sector. So our emphasis 
is towards furthering of capitalistic de¬ 
velopment and wc should rccognist 
this fact. 

The time has conic for the definition 
of public sector to be revised. The 
labels have to be changed. The public 
sector must relate to the public and 
when I say public, I mean S(J-% per 



Singh; the bwie 


cent of the population of this country, 
either collectively or groupwi.se. 

In my opinion, the public sector has 
no logic to exist in (the) five-star hold 
(segment). There should be one hotel 
only for entertaining foreign guests 
and all that. But to have the public 
sector spreading the Ashok culture is 
anti-public. And it is not u question of 
public sector or private sector, it (the 
five-star culture) should not be 
allowed at all. This culture is anti¬ 
national. Instead, wc should have 
small hotels, sarais where you and I 
can go and stay. 

I would like to inform you that 
among all the hotel properties in De¬ 
lhi, it is the Ranjit Hotel (run by India 
Tourism Development Corp’s Ashok 
chain) which has the highest pccupan- 
cy rates. Not with Ashok Hotel, 80-90 
per cent of the occupants stay oh com¬ 
pany expense in most of the expensive 
five-star hotels in the country. Was 
this the purpose of the public sector? 


There is a distinction to be drawn 
between the government sector and 
the public sector. Today we think any¬ 
thing government is also public. But 
they are different. If you arc going to 
have a public coffee-house, 1 will call 
it more of a public sector. So even our 
basic concepts are wrong. The clien¬ 
tele of the public sector has to be 
public. It has to be public, not in own¬ 
ership but in service 
The public sector has to serve 
national interests, not five or ten per 
cent of the public Take Air India: if 
you need it, then call it government 
sector, I don’t mind. Bui to call it 
public sector and then complain about 
losses and abuse, it is illogical. I am 
again.st the culture. It (elitism) is a 
crime in the public sector in any case, 
but equally a bad crime to allow it in 
the private sector. There is no justi- 



Ambani; the beneficlaty? 


ficalion for this in a poor country like 
India. 


On the foreign exchange 
crunch: 


I admit there is a crisis, but the ques¬ 
tion is: how did we cicate this crisis? 
Studying ilie nasi is important to 
evolve future polities. You name a 
commodity internationally—washing 
machines, video (recorders)—which is 
not being promoted heie. If these are 
not being manufactured by multina¬ 
tionals. they are being manufactured 
through foreign collaborations. 

Now, heavens will not fall if 1 qm 
wearing a HMT watch and not a 
Titan. Is there anything wrong? Lei 
the public sector produce the watches 
and sell them at Rs 50.^ At least the 
(xmsiimcr will benefit. I respect Chan¬ 
dra Shekhar for the fact th^t he has 
already made a policy statement 
saying that austerity is a strategy. It is 


operationally necessary for us to have 
this strategy because through this 
alone you can cut down your liabilities 
on the foreign exchange front. You 
can maintain the trade balance it you 
cut down your imports first. 

Fortunately, wc are not in such a 
bad situation as we were in the post- 
Independence period. We meet 60 per 
cent of our requirements on oil. Bui if 
you look at one Maruti car, it c<ai- 
suines in a day pclio! equal to what a 
village of 2(K) families consumes in a 
year. The last government introduced 
measures which were ill-conceived 
and they only created panic. Do you 
think all the diesel oil buying is 
genuine? People are hoarding. You 
sec, the psyche of shortages accentu¬ 
ates more problems. Today, by your 
own actions and gimmicks you have 
created a psyche ot shortages. 

On the business-politics nexus: 

There are lot of allegations about the 
role of moneybags in electing Chandra 
Shekhar but soon, people will know 
the truth. The so-called puritans and 
the moralists themselves seem to be 
pursuing policies which help only the 
big businesses. 

It is the easiest thing to accuse a 
politician of being an agent of an in¬ 
dustrialist without any evidence. All 
this talk about horse-trading is non¬ 
sense and I know ceitam things from 
inside. 'There is no denying that being 
a public man he (Chandra Shekhar) 
has met most important people in this 
country. Sec for yourself. When did 
he go abroad? He .!oes not g(3 and 
most of the MPs uo go. What does this 
mean? 

I can tell you that especially, if you 
are referring to the Ambanis, there i.s 
no obligation on Chandra Shekhar 
whatsoever. The Ambanis will try to 
create that (impression) or someone 
else might, but other than having met 
him once or twice over dinner, they 
have no links with him. 

Tlic proof of the pudding lies in the 
eating and if Bhagey (lovardhan says 
he got Rs 50 lakhs why did he join 
back? This is all a creation of the 
press. You simply canT make an 
allegation because it l(K)ks interesting. 
No amount of money can alone bring 
a politician to power. Indira Gandhi 
was thrown out though there was no 
shortage of money with the Congres- 
s(I). Morarji (Oesai) went not because 
of money. Rajiv came to |K>wer not 
because of. money and similarly, 
Chandra Shekhar has become Prime 
Minister not because of money. # 
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BUSINESS 



ECONOMY 

Time to act 

The new government is moving, but is it 
moving fast enough? And with vision? 


M achinations anil move¬ 
ment. U IS time to 
forget the first, and 
concentrate on the 
second. FUcaiisc, 
while wheeling-dealing can give the 
wct-behind-the-cars government a few 
extra months of grace, mc)vemcnt is 
what might ultimately save it. 

It is a month since C handra .Shekhar 
assumed India's control, and .ilmost 
three weeks since he appointed his 
coterie of colleagues. (Here, it might 
be interesting to refer to tlie C humhers 
20th centurv Dictionary, which says 
the word ‘coterie' is originally I rcncli. 
and means “a numher (»f peasants 
holding land ioiritly from a lord*'. 
Time enough to have read tlu^se 
.files- to track what exactly went 
wrong dining the previous administra¬ 
tion—and lime enough to have 
formed a course of action to at least 
try and save India from economic 
doomsday. 

In order to do this, the government 
has to scinl out signals which say that 
it is trying hard to doctor all that is ill. 
Which includes itist about everything 
from the Ciult crisis, <nl and foreign 
exchange crunch, to policy decisions 
on imports and the multinational 
corporate workl (very simplv ; no 
signals, no investment, no loans and 
therefoie, no money) And also, those 
areas which arc crucial for any coun¬ 
try’s economic well-being -com¬ 
munications and electricity. Ihe situa¬ 
tion: 

Gulf Crisis 


_Or_ 

*Give us oil and money’ 


The best thing that could have hap¬ 
pened to India has happened: Saddam 
Hussein has rep»)rledly accepted 
George Bush s proposal to talk—in¬ 
stead t>f fight—about Kuwait. 

Just in time. “For the US,” says a 


senior Western diplomat in New Delhi, 
“the way out is to do something quickly. 
F^ither go f(^r war or talk.” If talks do not 
work out. say observers, the choice is 
simple Fight to curb Hussein, because 
for one, FIus.sein is loo dangerous to be 
left alone. And two, for the US, it is 
cheaper tn fight a quick war than house 
Its soldiers in Saudi Arabia for months 
on end. “In the event of a war,” s«iys the 
diplomat, “oil prices could go way over 
IJS$ 40 (Rs 720) a barrel, and that would 
be very bad for India.” 

India, along with the woild. has its 
fingers crossed alxjut the success of 
Iraq-US negotiations. Meanwhile, 
however, India is taking some precau¬ 
tions of its own. For siartcrs, trying to 
swing a ileal with Iraq whereby the Gulf 
country pays half the Rs 2,()(X) crorcs it 
owes India for projects fulfilled in oil. 
I'he deal has yet to be ratified by the 
United Nations, which has imposed 
rradc sanctions on Iraq, but the general 
feeling is that vLs the oil transfer has to do 
with pjtst deals, it should go through. 

'File second precaution, though by 
default, was to declare Picsident’s Rule 
in Assam lasi fortnight. This, along with 
■}x>ssibly curbing the stale’s wayward 
politics and militant groups suvh as the 
United Liberaiion Front of Assam 
(UFFA) with army help, should also 
clear a major domestic oil production 
bottleneck. Oil India, the Oil & Natural 
Gas Commission and Indian Oil Corp. 
am go about their business pumping and 
distributing petroleum, and try to reamp 
the Iiiindreds of crores of rupees worth of 
oil India lost to blockades and agitation 
in Assam. 

However, even if the situation in Iraq 
and Assam return to normal, India needs 
money desperately. And the US$ 450 
million it expects to get from the Interna¬ 
tional Monetary Fund (IMF) is peanuts. 
According to government officials, pri¬ 
vate camomists and analysts with foreign 
mission^ in New Delhi, India needs as 
much as US$ 5-6 bilUon (Rs 9,000-10,800 
crores) in foreign aid and loans in the 
next 12 months to tide over its current 
economic crisis. 



GlMrge Bush: talk or war? 


No amount of fiscal juggling or indust¬ 
rial liberalisation is going to nullify this 
need. I’he joke in Delhi’s bureaucratic 
circles is that it is very difficult to find any 
senior people around, because they are 
ninning around all over the world liying' 
to “mobilise resources'’—tor example, in 
the US, UK and Japan for money, in 
South Ameriai for (lil, and the USSR for 
both money an<f oil 

At home, the government is expected 
to take some stern measures, to shore 
up finances. To cut exticndiiure, to 
reduce excise refunds to the corporate 
sector-finance ministry officials say that 
currently, there is anything upio 
10,(XX) cTorcs being refunded, plus there 
is Rs 6,(XK) aorcs or so tied up in 
litigation—and to severely limit imports. 

Ministers and officials are still debat¬ 
ing about the best way to achieve these 
ends. Whatever the case, there is ex¬ 
pected to be stime heavy duty opposition 
from the public sector, the private sector 
and most importantly, from numerous 
foreign governments. The good thing is 
that the PM, finance minister Yashwant 
Sinha, his deputy Digvijay Singh, and 
finance secretary Bimal Jalan are very 
hard nuts to crack. 


. Multinationals 


Or _ 

Tough Luck’ 


Two examples are good enough to 
reflect the government’s policies on 
this count: the ubiquitous PepsiCo 
deal, and the equally visible case of 
Union Carbide C'orp’s (UCC) liability 
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in the Bhopal gas-leak/disasler case. 

The government’s reactions on both 
issues could send some very disturbing 
signals to the investing world, particu¬ 
larly the US. Not a veiv happ> 
portent for India, ospcciallv when it 
has to contend with IJS pressmo vis a 
vis the General Agtecmeni on "hade 
and Tariffs and the threat ol sanctions 
under Super 301 

Pepsi hoods Pvt. Ltd and its US- 
based associate---is very tense about 
C handra Shekhar and his men tamjiLM 
ing with its Indian presence. While 
Shekhar has not yet made any pro¬ 
nouncements about throwing Pepsi 


iraqi soldiers: do they care about Indians 

out, he had made his distaste foi the 
company very plain in his pru-PM 
days. Shekhar's rniich-touteil econo 
mic advisci ''unndcr Kumar (ioval 
(sre initrvicw Ml is as lccr\ 

about Pepsi as he is .ib(3ut anv inulti- 
nalioiial. And India needs immev. say 
governnicni officials, not ti//v dunks 
OT chccsc and ptilato snacks 

Pepsi executives have been veiv 
quiet ever since Shekhar became 
PM ■ the stance seems to be vve won't- 
complain-if-you-doifl. Besides, Pepsi 
seems to be in a spot over its expoit 
commitments. Instead ol direct ex¬ 
ports of vegetable ^ind fruit products 



W hatever the 
iiicrits of asking 
for more 
compensation 
from Union 
Carbide, it is 
going to shake 
up multinational 
outfits and 
foreign investors 


Bhopal victim*; prof«tiwg»g«ln»tth«—ttlinwit 
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oil shortages? ” 

as it liiul undertaken, Pepsi is now 
looking ai the deal more as an export 
house picking up someone else’s 
goods to export and bung in levcnue. 

Despite a pr)ssible iipioar, it is quite 
likely that Pepsi may be left alone. For 
one. It IS too deeply involved in Pun¬ 
jab's eeonomie life- its agro-proces¬ 
sing ojieration is located in the stale. 

I Ol anothei. even it it ads as an ex¬ 
port house. It will help bring in foreign 
e.xchange. dhis may yet save Pepsi, 
but a policy word or two will help clear 
the uncertainlv 

The Bhopal case is tar more clear 
cut, at least on the lace ot it. Follow¬ 
ing in the footsteps of the previous 
regime, the PM has passed the word 
around that the US.s 430 million ‘set¬ 
tlement’ -that U('U ollered the gov¬ 
ernment of India in IWL when Rajiv 
Gandhi was premiei - is to be con¬ 
tested In fact, it has otleied altorncy- 
general-in-limbo S<di Suiabjee a cane 
blanche Xo fight its case. 

Whatever the merits of asking for 
more compcnsution -especially when 
the amount already delivered is still 
sitting pretty, with not a paisa dis¬ 
bursed as aid to victims—this is going ' 
to shake up multinational outfits and 
foreign investors some more. Forget 
UCU. 

I’his is particularly touchy, and 
potentially explosive. To put it simply, 
investors are little tired of wailing 
for liberalisation, easing of loreign in¬ 
vestment norms, and assurances that 
India will do away with bureaucratic 
interference and politically motivated 
see-sawing. In fact, as former finance 
minister Madhu Dandavate told Sun* 
HAY last month (see Sunday 25 







November—I December 1990), con¬ 
trary to popular belief, no one is ex¬ 
actly queuing up to invest in India. 

The US is nervous, the UK and 
Japan cauti(Mis, and the Germanj^ have 
too much going on at home to bother 
with piddling amounts in India. The 
only bit of sustained interest appeals 
to be from the French and the Swedes, 
who arc more or less outclassed in 
their own comment. Besides, India 
perhaps presumes too much with mul¬ 
tinationals. For instance, India is only 
one .staging po.si in global strategies 
that these ct)rporations practice, and 
they can always go elsewhere if India 
gets tough. 

As General Motors (GM) did. The 
UwS automobile giant had seriously 
thought about tying up with Hindus¬ 
tan Motors in India. Only, the deal fell 
through earlier this year when GM 
decided it was not worth waiting tor 
the Indian government to make up its 
mind, and moved to Indonesia. De¬ 
spite labour costs being higher there. 


tion—about which he has done no¬ 
thing at all, yet""India will be in a 
bigger mess. Tough luck. 

Indian 

Communications 


_Or_ 

'Don’t call us, 
well call you’ _ 

Yes, more exchanges are going elec¬ 
tronic. But no, India's “tall success 
rate", itself an indication of how bad 
things are, is nowhere near improved. 
The thing is, communications in India 
have as much to do with how well one 
telephone instrument connects with 
another, as it does with how well the 
communications minister connects 
with his bureaucrats and hordes of 
employees. 

When V.P. Singh was around, and 
K.P. Unnikrishnan held the com¬ 
munications portfolio, it did not con¬ 
nect at all. Almost immediately after 
assuming office, the portly Unnikrish¬ 


nan took on a jaunty Sam Pitroda, 
orchestrated his removal as chief of 
technology mi^^ns and the Centre 
for Developmeiiits, of Telematics (C-, 
DoT). Unnikrishnan also helped insti¬ 
tute a committee of enquiry—the out¬ 
come is not public and may never 
be—^against Pitroda’s alleged nepot¬ 
ism, and was busy, goes the grapevine, 
trying to reverse Pitroda’s anti-import 
stand for India’s multi-billion dollar 
telecom industry. 

Unnikrishnan did not survive the 
machinations which led to the Raja’s 
ouster. Pitroda has. I'hough he sut- 
fered a heart attack last October, 
underwent a triple by-pass surgery at 
New Delhi’s Escorts Heart Research 
Centre and is presently recuperating 
at his Lodi Estate residence. 

Pitroda is also connecting pretty 
well, despite being home bound. He is 
in touch with his ministry-"he is still 
telecom secretary and chairman of the 
telecom commission—by telephone, 
and luminaries, both political and 
corporate, constantly drop in to en¬ 
quire about the laid-up'telccom whi/’s. 
health. 

This time round, Pitroda made no 
mistakes. Unnikrishnan was livid 
when Pitroda was a few minutes late in 
welcoming him to Sanchar Bhavan, 
and never forgave him. Pitroda was 
unable to welcome the new incum¬ 
bent, Sanjay Singh, in person, but 
made sure that he congratulated him 
via telephone. The two have no 
grounds for friction, and when Pitroda 
returns to work in January, they are 
expected to harmonise pretty well. 

Meanwhile, Sanjay’s first test has 
gone off well. He broke the telecom 
employees’ strike that paralysed India 
for the second time this year. And he 
is going around telling anyone who 
will listen that he is going to work very 
hard, and by the beginning of next 
year, telecom services will be in top 
shape, better than ever before. 

And mostly, with domestic help. 
C-DoT has officially taken ovejr the 
manufacturing of electronic switching 
systems (telephone exchanges) in 
Bangalore, a facility that French tele¬ 
com giant Alcatel had hoped to get. 
(As it stands, Alcatel will have to be 
content with one factory it already 
has, in Mankapur, Uttar Pradesh.) All 
other multinational telecom oper¬ 
ators—Siemens AG of Germany; 
British Telecom, Ericsson AB of 
Sweden, and a host of US companies, 
among others, will simply have to stay 
with whatever joint ventures they 


Others could follow suit. And un¬ 
less Shekhar moves quickly to step up 
domestic liberalisation and competi- 
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have. And future tie-ups will be strict¬ 
ly according to the government's dik¬ 
tat—at least that is what government 
officials say and industry observers 
fear. For, India cannot afford imports 
any longer, unless they come 
sweetened with very soft credit terms 
and conditions. For the moment, the 
homegrown, Sam Pitroda variety of 
technology is best. 

If Sanjay Singh can pull off his 
boast, and Pitroda delivers all, then 
India does not have to look elsewhere. 


Pdwer Problems 


Or 


*LetT here Be Light* 

The highest electrified village in the 
world. Setting up super thermal power 
plants in record time. Reaching into 
inaccessible areas for path-breaking 
wort in setting up power lines* 62,210 
MW of power generated by public sec¬ 
tor utilities alone, trebling the amount 
of power generated in three decades. 
Thriving private power companies 
This is India. 

Turbines lying idle. Power being 
stolen, and one of the highest percen¬ 
tages of electricity loss—almost 22 per 
cent of what is generated—in the 
world. Inefficiency. Striking workers. 
A plant load factor of only 56.4 per 
cent, which means 43.6 per cent of 
capacity going to waste. Frequent 
blackouts. Large swathes of the couri- 
try lying without power, affecting agri¬ 
culture, industry and households. This 
also is India. 

A man from Rajasthan who is a 
heavyweight in Janata Dal(S) politics. 
Is well-known in his state but little- 
known in New Delhi. A man who is 
hounded by womens' rights activists 
because he uttered words defending 
the practice of sati, even in modern 
India. And now, denies having said 
anything at all. He says he knows very 
little atou! electricity, though admit¬ 
tedly, he does know a lot about pow¬ 
er. lliis is Kalyan Singh Kalvi, India's 
newest Cabinet minister for energy. 

Kalvi has a problem on his hands: 
he has to supply enough electricity to 
meet the country's galloping demand. 
He will have to ensure that some work 
gets done towards installing 38,(^ 
MW of power for the as yet stymied 
Eighth Plan period, between 1990-95. 
And alongside, deal with a reality that 
says there may be money enough only 


for 24.000 MW wortlv--or Rs 57.000 
crores—if that. 

Kalvi will also have to follow his 
predecessor Arif Mohammad Khan's 
example. Arif, in good sense, kicked 
off the process of further privatising 
the power sector. Kalvi will have to 
concretise it, as much as half the pro¬ 
jected figure. He will have to entice 

Kalvi has to 
make sure work 
gets done 
towards 
installing 
36,000 MW of 
power capacity 
for the Eighth 
Plan 


entrepreneurs to move in, assuring 
them that the huge amounts of money 
they have to invest (an average of Rs 
1.5 crores for every MW of generation 
capacity) will be well spent. He will 
also have to ensure that public utili¬ 
ties, which nave a stranglehold on 
power distribution, distribute well and 
sans corruption. 

He will have to clear the CJcntral 
Electricity Authority’s master plan 
which calls for an increase in capacity, 
a staggering 1,10,155 MW in the next 
ten years. He will have to. Otherwise, 
India's engines of growth—industry 
and agriculture—will be left with vei^ 
little to work by. Besides, Kalvi wiU 
also have to realise that hydro-electric 
and solar power—in a world that is 
fast running out fuel to run thermal 
plants, and frightened of nuclear 
ones—are perhaps the most econo¬ 
mic. safe and long-term alternatives. 

Time there is not much of. For India 
and Kalvi. He has to move fast, but till 
now has not done a thing. For God's 
sake let there be light. • 
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■ C/Of Chappie 

P crh.ips no ministerial 
a|)p(nntrnent has caused 
more constcrnalion than the 
bi/a I re cIiokc of 
Chaiidhaiy Devi [.al u> 
look after the touiisin 
portfolio. Unusually, the 
rnmistiy has been tiulihcd 
with a^neulrnre. \\ .'i>!s 
have su^*^tes!ed that this is 
because raup can’t tell an 
A320 from a tractor. 

(3theis have spLCulaled 
that (Jni Prakash 
('haulala's on-^oini» love 
affair with Minnie Mouse 
and the I>isneyland that 
might result from that 
unnatural union, have led 
the C'haiidhaiy to take the 
hiutism ministiy. 

in fact, all the 
speculation is wide oil the 



Mishra: bon voyagefs) 

mark Devi Lai is tourism 
minister only in name. 

So, who m///v runs the 
ministry? 

Step toiwaid, S. K. 
‘Chappie' Mishia, 
agriculture seeietary, 
one-time liansi Lai acolyte 
and now Taii)i's hlue-eycd 
bureauciat. 

Mishra fancies himself as 
the father of Indian timrism 
on the basis of having built 
several motels on the 
highways of \ laryana. He 
has been a niuoriously 
unsuccessful boss of ITDC 
and a fun-loving civil 
aviation secretary in his 
time. 

While he enjoys working 
with Tauji in the 
agriculture ministry, that 
job severely limits the 



seriously* wlio are 

tliey?” 

A prominent Bombay 
businessman 's query about (he 
new council of ministers, at a city 
cocktail party last week. 


number of jaunts he can 
make to the Carlyle 1 loicl 
in New Yoik. 

Hence, the deeply-felt 
desire to run the tourism 
ministry. 

I’he night before the 
Cabinet expansion, an 
anxious Mishra persuaded 
Devi I a I to call up ( hand r a 
Shekhar and demand the 
tourism portfolio. 

And now, it is Carlyle 
Hotel, here 1 come! 

■ Only hotels 

N othing else, that's Lalil 
Suri’s assertion. 'Hie 
much-maligned, alleged 
deal-maker of the kajiv 
regime has resurfaced with 
a hotelier's lag. And a 
bonafide one at that. 

While critics may 
question Suri’s choice as 
one of the recipients of the 
‘Hind Rattan’ award last 
month—gifted away by 
former President Zail 
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Suri: no more deals 

Singh - for his outstanding 
contribution to the Indian 
hospitality industry, no one 
can deny ,Suri the pii/e he 
picked up a month earliei. 

Holiday Inn Worldwide 
awarded Suri its 
Torchbearer I'rophy tSun 
is chairman and managing 
director of the I loliday Inn 
Crowne Pla/a, New' Delhi), 
which is given in 
recognition of a hotel’s 
good performance and high 


POLITICIAN OF THE WEEK 


Maneka Gandhi 

Minister of state fur environment and forests 

Tj0HKn * back. And now. No Raja, so 

no fur caps. No Nilamani Routray , so no 
blubbcry backtracking. And the greens are 
^ jjII gung-ho about their 

K never-say-no-to-power patron saint. But 

xJH unlike the last time round, when Maneka 
was content with existing bureaucrats 
handling brand new policies, she has ruthlessly shuffled 
the babus’ jobs, as if to make them pay for not resigning 
from the V.P. bandwagon along w'ith her. 

She may also ruthlessly shuffle industrial clearances 
around, not content with looking after the Delhi zoo. 
Fortunately for India^ industrialists, however, Chandra 
Shekhar is definitely not like Madini Dandavate. Simply; 
Maneka can’t dear-uncle the new lot like she did the old 
one. A battle rovale? And another exit? 


standards in customer 
service and profitability, 
among other things. In July 
this yeati the C’rowne Plaza 
had been designated a 
‘Superior Hotel’ by the ' 
international chain. Not 
bad going—by any 
standard—for a hotel which 
is two years old. 

As if to stress his new 
incarnation, Suri has also 
started a liniou.sine 
service’ -with a stretched 
Cadillac, no less— for those 
who slay in suites, a la the 
good old US of A. For Suri, 
joke wags -though 
admiringly -it’s no to 
Sumitomo, and yes to 
genuine hoteliering. 

■ Uvewire living 

V idcocon, the video. 

audio and 1 V 
company, has 
accomplished i|uitc a fancy 
turn with their appliances 
effort, loo. 1 he Rs 400 
crore-plus group has 
declared higher half-yearly 
results tor six months 
ending September 19^0, 
from the Rs IS 11 crores 
recorded for the same 
period last year. Net piofit 
too has jumped, from Rs 
2.46 crores for the same 
period last year to Rs 6.35 
enures this year 

The Dhoot family, which 
runs the sct-iip, should be 
happy. They have driven 
Videocon to near the top of 
the heap in India’s 
consumer 

durables/elcctronics 
segment, consistently—and 
easily—drawn in funds 
from the capita] market for 
expaiLsion, and gained 
public appreciation. The 
thing is, they have also 
drawn flak for reaching for 
the sky loo hastily, through 
allegedly unfair ineans. Tlie 
last, if true, is hardly likely 
to deter the die-hard 
entrepreneurs, who are 
bent on doing an Ambani 
in the consumer durables 
field, and feci, say 
corporate observers, that 
buying the fast track is the 
only way. • 
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Promises, promises 

What will become of Prasar Bharati now? 


T he Raja always insisted that, as 
far as he was aniccrncd, the par¬ 
ty manifesto was sacred. And, in 
I accordance with it. the Janata Dal 
I government would give priority to the 
j task of gi anting autonomy to the elec- 
I ironic media. Fhc Dal even had its 
: lime frame ail worked out, with ilead- 
i lines set for every stage ot the project 
: The Prasar Bhaiati rules were to he 
I tiamed by 31 October, notification of 
; the rules was to be completed by 14 
i November, the selection of menibeis 
: of the governing btidy was to be 
I accomplished by 31 December, the 
j staff v\as to be inducteil by 2(1 Febru- 
1 ary, and so on. 

I But, for all that meticulous plan- 
I ning. things went quite disa.strously 
i wrong. And even beloie the Prasar 
j Bharati Bill could he debated in the 
I Douse, the Raja’s regime had lo.st its 
credibility as far as its commitment to I 
media autonomy w'cnt. With Dooidar- ! 
! slum news bulletins devtned to pio- 
j jccting V.P Singh and his favouied 
I ministers such as Ram Vilas Paswah 
I and Sharad Yadav, nobody retained 
j much ho|H* about the Prime Mmistci 
I makiiic good his promise. 

The publie relations failure, though 
important enough in itself, w'as not all. 
The government couUln’t even keep to 
its self-irnj'iosed deadlines. The rules 
were not framed by 31 October, for 
one. And when they were, they 
couldn't he notilicd without showing 
them first to the members of the 
board—which was nowhere near 
being constituted. 

One of P. IJpcndra’s last acts in 
power was to select Dr Pai Panandi- 
kcr. director of the Centre for Policy 
Research in Delhi as the third member 
of the committee, which will select the 
Prasar Bharati Board. The other two 
members of the board, as prescribed 
by the Prasar Bharati Act, are the 
chairman of the Press Council and the 
vice-president of Iruiia. But, following 
the President of India’s order that all 
appointments made after 23 October 
be reviewed, Chandra Shekhar, who is 
also information and broadcasting 
minister, will have to approve Dr 
Panandiker’s name, or suggest a new 
nominee. 

Until then, the constitution of the 
board will have to wait. Meeting the 
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31 December deadline seems near im- 
|X)ssible. 

The Broadcasting Council, compris¬ 
ing the president and ten members, 
hasn't been constituted either, fiver 
since the Acf was passed, the 
ministry has been receiving letters 
from eminent people offering them¬ 
selves and their various relations for 
posts on the ct)uncil, envisaged as a 
watchdog body. But no progiess has 
been made on this tiont, because as a 
bureaucial sa>s: ■‘The Iciriis of the 
picsideiil and iiicmhers have yet to be 
linalrsed You can't select a big man 




unfil you know- what yiui can oiler 
him." 

In fact, the lc^>-B mmistei of state 
Subodh Kant Sahay, who doubles a.s 
minister of stale for home affairs, 
appears inclined to delay the ruocess 
even furthci Sahay has mentioned in 
more than one interview iha^ the elec- 
lionic media should be dejiloyed to 
fight the lioine ministry's battles In 
that event, it would be in the goscin- 
ment’s interest to retain control of 
Doordarshan and .Akashsani (All In¬ 
dia Radio). 

lb the considerable mystification ot 












I&B minister of state, 
Subodh Kant Sahay» 
has even mention^ 
that the electranic 
media should be 
dofdoyed to f^lht the 
home ministry’s 
battles 


bureaucrats in the L^B ministry, 
Sahay has already asserted that the 
Prasai Bharati Bill will be delayed, 
hirst, because thcie was almost no 
genernment for a iiionlh and second, 
localise the constituting ot the new'ly- 
notified Indian Hroadcasnng Service . 
will take time. 

Ministiy officials dispute tins. 
According to them 3 both reasons 
offered by Sahay arc bogus. With a bit 
of hard work, Prasai Bharati could be 
deliveied on schedule, they say. And. 
in any case, only 20-25 per cent of the 
work i*- done before the corpoiation 
comes into being. The formulating of 
regulations can be done later. 

But, as is becoming rapidly clear, 
logistics are not the problem; the lack 
of political will is. And it seems ex¬ 
tremely unlikely that anything much 
will be done on Prasar Bhaiati unless 
the government suddenly has a mira¬ 
culous change of heart. • 
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Three wise men 

Contrary to what Nikhil Chakravartty, George Verghese and 
Pran Chopra believed,V.P. Singh was not the answer to the 

nation’s prayers 


Myself when young did eagerly fre¬ 
quent 

Doctor and Saint and heard great 
Argument 

About It and about -but evermore 
Came out by the satne door where in / 
went! 

rhc Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 

When 1 was a 
mere slip of a laJ, 
young, callow and 
i r c s h - f a c e d . I 
turned like the in¬ 
fant Jesus to the 
Hast for Three 
Wise Men to ride 
out to me bearing 
the Clift of the 
Magi. And lo! 

Ihey came Nikhil C hakravaitty, 
(ieoige Verghese and Pran Chopra, 
liagerly I vvonkl await the airival of 
the di|)U)matic Inig that would bring 
tulings of their carcliilly ponticred 
gooil sense on the Oreal Affairs of the 
l)uy, the perusal of which, I was per- 
suadcil, would ensine that every day 
in every way I would grow better and 
beltei and bellei. 

Nv>w, as I slip into the evening or, at 
any rale, the tea-time of my life, I 
wonder whethei it was wisdom new 
found that they bore me—or merely a 
Troian lloise l or m those difficult 
days last December when \ found my¬ 
self parting ways with them over their 
perception of the iniquities of the Ra¬ 
jiv Raf and the dawning glory of their 
Ra|a's Ra(, it was a problem, I con¬ 
fess -I cimless ti> cling lo w'hal I be- 
lieveil in when tlu^se who had taught 
me -SI' I thought cveiything else I 
believed in were so eoekahoop and so 
cocksure that my fehannafn was their 
jannat. Vo diffei with Clush-Ciiish 1’av- 
kvii (the lledda Hopper of C entral 
Hall).who, after all, merely re¬ 

counts as considered political com- 
monl what she picks up at cocktail 
parties—I could take. But men of se¬ 
rious mien and beetle brows? C.'ould 
they be tlismissed in so cavalier a 
fashion? Perish the thought. 
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And so 1 have spent much of last 
week returning to what these three 
had to say in the heady davs when the 
Man they had made King held out the 
Great White Promise—‘This is the 
image that is bound to endear him 
(V.P. Singh) to the millions all over 
the country even if the smart set in 
Delhi chooses to be unimpressed." 
(Nikhil Chakravartty, The Telegraph, 
31/12/89). As one of the “smart set" so 
cxect'riated—even if I don’t attend 
quite the same twee gatherings as 
Gush-Ciush does—the hour, I think, is 
upon me to eat the bitter bread of 
repentance—or suggest that others 
might begin eating theirs! 

Of the three, 1 think it was Pran 
Chopra-who, in his essay in TTie Illus¬ 
trated Weekly Of India of 31 December 
1989, best summed up the thesis the 
three were propagating --whether in 
concert oi by mere c«uneidcnce, let us 
leave to others to judge. 

Pran Chopra’s point of departure 
was “the feeling among Congressmen 
that .they are standing naked in the 
wilderness". Now, I grant that on his 
early morning walks in the urban jung¬ 


le of Vasant Vihar, Pran might indeed 
have caught a Congressman or two in 
flagrante delicto (for, all evidence to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Con¬ 
gressmen—and, indeed, women—are, 
after all, mere flesh and blood). But if 
Pran was speaking metaphorically of 
hordes of Congressias waiting to be 
led out of the wilderness—clothed in 
fre.shly acquired,Janata Dal raiments— 
surely it must be a little disconcerting 
for him to find that the only Congress¬ 
men seeking refuge cl.sewheie now are 
those who once thought they’d found 
the answer to their dreams in Vish- 
wanalh Pratap Singh! In the last 12 
months in the ‘*wiJderness”(shame on 
you, Pran, for thinking that in a demo¬ 
cracy to be in Opposition is to be in 
the “wilderness") not i>ne Congressia 
of any signiticanee has left the party. 
None, It appears, is aware of his 
nakedness. It remains only for Pran to 
kindly cover up his shame—it’s 
showing! 

Pran Chopra went on to argue that 
there was “a growing realisation in the 
Congress that it cannot return to pow¬ 
er so long as its helm remains in the 


V.P. Singh was the 
helmsman 
continuously under 
challenge. Rajiv 
Gandhi’s 
hetmsmanship never 
came under 
challenge from 
anyone. Where then 
did Pran Chopra 
perceive the “move" 
to oust Rajiv 
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Pran Chopra 


“Not only are V.P. 
Singh's values closer 
to Nehru’s than any 
other contemporary 
leader, they are 
closer to Nehru's than 
any past leader” 



“Altogether the 
outcome of the 
general election 
provides much 
reason for optimism 
and hope. It is a 
harbinger of 
constructive change 
and a deeper 
commitment to 
democratic norms” 



Nikhil Chakravartty 


"Where Vishwanath 
Pratap Singh has 
displayed a rare 
quality of ! 

statesmanship is in j 
his allocation of i 

portfolios. Particularly j 
striking has been his j 
appointment of Mufti ! 
Mohammad Sayeed ; 
as the home minister” j 


hands of Rajiv Gandhi ’’.Curious, isn't 
it, that those who in^^t ardently wish 
to assist at the demise of the Congress 
are also the mo.st ardent in tendering 
unsolicited advice on how it might best 
survive? Fortunately for the (.'ongress, 
in that fctchingly obtuse way it has. 
Congressmen have a rather less apoca¬ 
lyptic view of impending nemesis. At 
any rate, no one in the f ongress was 
blessed with the realisation that to 
Pran Chopra was so self-evident, with 
the result that ii is that sell-same 
helmsman and none other who is re¬ 
turning them to power, e^en as the 
frail bark which carries our Three Men 
in a Boat sinks gently into the special 
locker that Davy Jones reserves tor 
those who grossly mislead their 
leaders. 

FVan’s fantasies next led him per¬ 
ceive “a move in the ('ongress to 
change the helmsman". The only 
helmsman who laced a continuous 
mutiny (which even his bounty could 
not forestall!) was the ruikhuda who^e 
cause Pran Chopra was so [>assionatC' 
ly championing. From the moment he 
started scheming to capture the lead¬ 
ership of the Janata Dal Pariiamentai y 
Parly (and, thus, the prime minis¬ 
tership) to the day 11 months later 
when everyone im b\>ard fiom Fiist 
Male tv) bo’sun baniled togethei 
make him walk the plank, VP w^as the 
helmsman continuously under chal¬ 
lenge. Rajiv Gandhi's helm.smanship 
never came uiulcr challenge from any¬ 
one. Where then did Pran perceive the 
“move” to oust Rajiv that he so eon- 


fidcntlv asserted last December. In his 
thoughts' or in his wishes? Or was he 
committing the cardinal sin permitted 
to no journalist of repute ((iiish-Gush 
always excepted): to never let the wish 
father the thought * 

riiis change of helmsman, Pran 
went on to argue “will spark a desne 
among large segments both in the 
( ongress and the Janata Dal that the 
two cousins (oops. Plan, mind your 
language!) should come togethei 


again”. Well, it is onl\ the Congress 
desire never to change its helmsman 
that is now resulting in vast numbers 
of VP's camp lollowers (including our 
t^n tly cousin, no less!—“cousin me no 
cousin’ , William Shakespeare, 
Ruhani IL Act 2, Scene 1) worideiing 
when he will be permitted lump 
ship’ 

All three—our homegitjun So¬ 
crates, Plato and A .sloile - were 
quite taken up widi their pet poodle. 
“Not only, ” intoned Pran, “are V.P. 
Singh's values closer to Nehiu's than 
any other contempcirarv le«iilci. they 
are closer to Nehru’s than any past 
leader!” Pran, let it be remembered, is 
the country’s senior journalist (he was 
in Hanoi that Sertember day in 1945 
when Ho Chi Minh proclaimed the 
Dcrnociatic Republic of Vietnam— 
that’s how far back he goes! To end as 
a VP groupie: O temporal () rytorcs!) 

“Altogether,” concluded George 
Verghese in that engagingly porten¬ 
tous manner he has “the outcome of 
the general election provides much 
reason for optimism and hope. It is a 
harbinger of constructive change and a 
deeper commitment to democratic 
norms” (Indian Express, 1/12/89). 
What “democratic norms” might one 
ask? To which, in the same article, 
George has given this litmus test: 
“Confidence must be left to be deter¬ 
mined by the House, and must and 
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can be demonstrated within 48 or 72 
hours at most. ’ Hey, did any of you 
see George sitting in dharna outside 
VP*s soon-to-be-vacatcd quarters 
when he eked out his foredoomed end 
week after week, having the gall to 
actually ask the President -and not 
seeking your prior permi.ssion cither, 
George—foi time nil the end of 
November to buy, browbeat of simpiv 
invite to the India international Cen¬ 
tre all the supporters that he and his 
value-based cronies could garner? 
Democrat, George—or limpet? 

Nikhil Chakravartty was even moie 
forthright: “Where Vishwanath Pra- 
tap Singh has displayed a rare quality 
of statesmanship is in his allocjition of 
portfolios. Particularly striking has 
been his appointment of Mufti 
Mohammad Sayeed as the home 
minister! ” (Cross iny heart and hope 
to die, I haven’t made that one up; it’s 
there foi all to see," The Telegraph, 
10/12/89.) 

Where then do these Three I lorse- 
men of the Apocalypse wish to lead 
our country? Away, they are clear, 
from that terrible thing, “a one- 
leader, one-focus, undemocratic party 
of highly centralised and personalised 
power” (Pran Chopra). Towards, il 
seems, that Great New Horizon that 
George has espied: “ I'he country has 
clearly entered an era of coalition poli¬ 
tics...The notion that a coalition or 
minority government is illegitimate, 
weak or necessarily un.stable is quite 
unfounded. These myths need to be 
swiftly dispelled.” Tiiie—but not, 
don’t you think, Cicorge, quite as 
swiftly as VP.Singh & Co. were ilispcl- 
led? Sorry, (jeoige, hut the fact is that 
unprincipled marriages of conveni¬ 
ence, gemented only by hatred of one 
man—Rajiv (landhi—arc necessarily 
unstable, therefore weak—and, there¬ 
fore, illegitimate. That is why your 
pious wishes notwithstanding (“Whal 
is significant about the new National 
Front government is that the predic 
tions made so far- -liberally spread by 
the spokc.smen of the Rajiv establish¬ 
ment (ahem, ahem,that’s me he’s talk¬ 
ing abouilV—that it would collapse by 
the sheer weight of contradictions be¬ 
tween its two indispensable allies, the 
BJP and the left, have not come 
;rue”: Nikhil Chakravartty//Vie Tele¬ 
graph, 31/12/89) this lot collapsed 
even more ignoniiniously than the last 
lot. Pran Chopra was even finmier: 
“Their instinct for survival and the 
memory of their ten y^ars in exile will 
help to ensure that^p member of the 
triad (NF-BJP-Li*||^nt) acts in a 




manner which may bring the whole 
triangle down! ” 

The fact is that what these three 
media pundits perceived as the Con¬ 
gress Party’s weakness—an undis¬ 
puted leadership, discipline, and a cer- 
[ lain amorphousness in policy that 
makes Congress policy reflect a wider 
consensus—is the very strength of the 
Congress It is not a party that de¬ 
spairs when it is out of office- for il 
knows that, as it is the natural party of 
governance, it will return to power 
soonei rather than later—indeed, 
much soonei than later. Hundred and 
five years is a long time to forge an 
identity. It cannot be blown away with 
I one electoral reverse. 



It is only the Congress desire 
never to change its helmsman 
that is now resulting in vast 
numbers of VP's camp followers 
(including our portly cousin, Arun 
Nehru, no less) wondering when 
he will be permitted to jump ship 

In shaip contiasl, all the groupus- 
I ciiles biought together in the Janata 
I Dal/National Front through sheer 
I opportunism do not represent the 
i “democratic, federal and eoalitional” 

I politics that so mesmerise Pfan Chop- 
1 ra. It represents only a momentary 
coming together of transitional in¬ 
terests. They are not in it together 
because of any sense of common des¬ 
tiny bu» merely to grab whatever is 
going. In defeat, they would not hang 
together even a minute. In victory, 
they cannot hang together much lon¬ 
ger. So, inevitably, as they jockey for 
power, intrigue against each other, lie, 


cheat and dissimulate, it becomes 
swiftly clear that as they cannot hang 
together, they musiliang separately. 

If these Three Wise ^kn,who, in 
the days before Their present political 
dotage, had done so much to enlarge 
our understanding of ourselves, were 
not so blinded by their entirely irra¬ 
tional animus against one man, they 
would, 1 am certain, have seen that 
the VP. Singhs and Arun Nehrus, the 
Devi Lais and Chandra Shekhars, the 
Sharad Yadavs and Ram Vilas Pas- 
wans could never have filled “the bulk 
of the middle stretch of the political 
spectrum” (Pran (Chopra). Or proved 
the “overt coalition (that) could in 
some ways be stronger and more 
stable than the thinly-cemented Janata 
coalition that took office in 1979” 
(George Verghese). Or descend to the 
ultimate shame of Nikhil Chakravartty 
climaxing a life-time’s service to .secu¬ 
larism asserting: “There can be no vi¬ 
able prescription for curbing com- 
munalism without the active coopera¬ 
tion of the BJP!” {The Telegraph, 10/ 
12/89). There was no “new alignment 
...to bring the country back to the 
path of reason and understanding” 
(Nikhil Chakravartty). “Mr Gandhi” 
neither was nor is “the rejected leader 
of a rejected party” (George Vcigli- 
ese). And VP. Singh’s performance 
never did “release the flux” that Pran 
Chopra predicted would usher in “a 
time of creative change and re¬ 
building”. 

I have far loo much respect for 
Nikhiidd, Pran and George to wish 
them anything but all the best. But 
they must learn to distinguish between 
! a truly viable “democratic, federal and 
j eoalitional” alternative to the Con- 
I gress and every ragtag that comes 
along claiming to be that alternative. 

I There is none in sight. I recognise that 
half a century is a long time in politics 
and all those who have been praying 
for a credible alternative to the Con¬ 
gress are beginning to despair of 
seeing such an alternative emerge in 
their life-times. But, as Nikhil Chakra¬ 
vartty so senlentiously admonished 
l^ajiv Gandhi last year, perhaps it is 
time our three long-reigning media 
Bourbons recognise themselves this 
year as they asked Rajiv Gandhi to 
recognise himself last year: “The 
Bourbon, even when displaced 
from power by the electorate, seems 
to be learning nothing and forgetting 
nothing.” • 

The views dJipnssBd in this cotumn are those of Its 
author^ do not puroort to coristitute an official 
statement of the Congress Party 's position. 
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Poltergeist or prankster? 

All glass objects shatter inexplicably in a Calcutta flat 


T he day, 18 Oclobci, began as 
any other in the house hold of 
Amiya Shankar and Tripii Roy, 
at Dum Duin, a northern suburb of 
Calcutta. Until the electric bulb in 
their one-room tenement suddenly 
burst into shards. The Roys were 
considerably shaken, but dismissed 
the incident as being caused by an 
electrical disorder of some sort. 'Ihey 
changed the bulb, and thought no 
more of the mishap. 

Only for a while, for soon such 
happenings became a regular occurr¬ 
ence. Over a period of days, as 
many as 71 bulbs, several lantern 
chimneys and three tube lights shat¬ 
tered of their own accord. Says Tiipti 
Roy: “Even the glass show case 
crashed against our bed on several 
occasions, breaking the glass panes.’’ 
The concerned couple called in electri¬ 
cians, had the lines checked and even 
changed the wires. But, that didn’t 
help either. 

There was some suggestion that the 
construction work at the nearby metro 
rail site could be responsible, with the 
vibrations set up resulting in the dam¬ 
age. But none of the other houses in 
the vicinity, or any room in the Roys’ 
building, experienced the problem. vSo 
that explanation was rejected as well. 

Roy, a staunch Marxist, refused to 
believe that the incidents could be 
supernatural. However, much against 
his grain, he called in an ojfia (exor¬ 
cist) to see if his skills would work. 
They didn’t. 

Both scientific reasoning and exorc¬ 
ism having failed, those investigating 
the incidents began looking for other 
explanations. And the most credible 
of these revolved around the Roys’ 
16-year-old son Bubai. The teenager 
had always been present when glass 
objects shattered in his house. And 
nothing untoward had ever happened 
in his absence. Either, Bubai was up 
to mischief of some sort, or this was a 
classic case of the poltergeist phe¬ 
nomenon, in which a “restless soul’’ 
acts through the agency of an adoles¬ 
cent to cause varying degrees of mis¬ 
chief. 

What gave credence to this version 
was the fact that the Roys sent away 


their son to his maternal uncle's 
house, and refused to let the press 
meet him. Said the father: ‘Tic is in a 
very disturbed state and we do not 
want to embarass him further. ’ 
SiJNOAV, however, managed to 
track down Bubai at his uncle's house 
The mischievously grinning boy wasn’t 
in the least perturbed at being 
accosted by the media, but his uncle 
whisked him away almost immediate- 


Amiya Shankar 
Ro^ (inset) and 


‘^haunted 

house’’ 



ly. saving: “You have ttmnd out what 
you had to from Mi anil Mrs Roy. He 
can have imthing more to add.” 

According to (he locals, hov^ever. 
Bubai wasn't at all disturbed by the 
supposedly supernatural incidents. 
Says one of his friends: “He seemed to 
he having a lot iT tun, as if the whole 
thing was happening at someone else's 
house.” 

Such discrepancies abounded. The 
Roys ditfcied on the dates when the 
incidents began to occur and when 
they sent I heir son aw^ay. All of which 
led Badal (’howdhurv. the Roys’ land¬ 
lord, to say disparagingly, while point¬ 
ing at the crowds gathered outside the 
building: “It is all a hoax and a 
complete nuisance.” 


Both scientific 
reasoning and 
exorcism having faded, 
peopie began looking 
for other explanations. 
And the most credible 
of these revolved 
around the Roys’ 
16 -year-old son Bubai 


A nuisance it certainly is, agree the 
Roys. “All kinds of people come into 
our house to question us about what is 
happening here. ” 

Nobody, however, is sure about the 
answer. Were the incidents the work 
of a teenage prankster? Or, if one 
goes by Tripti Roy’s version of the 
showcase falling on its own, were they 
caused by a poltergeist? 

If the latter explanation Ls true, then 
the Roys have got off pretty lightly. 
These things can, apparently, turn 
really nasty at times.• 

Avirook SM/Cahutia 
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I Love Bomliay 

The much-awaited extravaganza disappoints 


I n ihc end, the “I Love Mumbai’* 
exiravagan/ii turned out to be 
just another tamasha. Willr 
over four' lakh people 
crowding the Marine Drive- 
Chowpatty stretch to watch the 
action—a fashion show, a Kalyanji- 
Anandji nitc, dandiya raas, a rock 
concert—the security arrangements 
made by the administration proved 
less than adequate. And as the crowd 
became unmanageable, breaking 
police cordons to have a closer look at 
the performers, the security forces re¬ 
sorted to stern measures to restore a 
modicum of control. They succeeded 
to an extent, but by then the sheriit of 
Bombay, Nana Chudasama, the prime 
mover behind the *i Love Mumbai*’ 
show, had egg all over his face. 

The beginning itself had been less 
than fortuitous. No sooner had Chu¬ 
dasama and Dr 'Vusuf Merchant, drug 
rehabilitation expert, decided on a ex- 
iravagana to take the anti-drug mes¬ 
sage to the city, than opposition pre¬ 
sented itself. I’he Shiv Sena took great 
umbrage to the proposal, with mayor 
Chaggan Bhujbal maintaining that 
the show would be no more than a ex 
ercise toensure publicity,for the sheriff, 
whom he called a “fraud”. Demanding 
that the post of sheriff he abolished, 
Bhujbal said disparagingly: “This man 
(Chudasama) has contested three 
elections and forfeited his deposit in 
all of them. The rejection by the pub¬ 
lic has been total.” 

Well aware that he couldn’t orga¬ 
nise such a large affair as the “I Love 
Bombay” show without the support of 
the Shiv Sena, Chudasama began 
working on Bal Thackeray and Bhu¬ 
jbal. To assuage the feelings of the 
party, the extravaganza was hurriedly 
renamed “I Love Mumbai” and soon 
enough the Shiv Sena swung around, 
with Thackeray and Bhujbal present 
on the dais along with the shcri^ when 
the show got underway. 

While Dr Merchant’s “recovering 
addicts” pounded the sidewalks, 
approaching business houses and 
artistes in the hunt for participants and 
sponsors, Chudasama began working 


on the Prime Minister (who was sche¬ 
duled to visit Bombay on 25 Novem¬ 
ber to unveil a bust of the late Y.B. 
Chavan) to get him to inaugurate the 
event. 

Chandra Shekhar agreed, but critic¬ 
ism of Chudasama continued, with his 
detractors alleging that the entire ex¬ 
ercise was geared towards securing the 
sheriff a third term in office. 

Despite such negative prc-publicity. 
the show witnessed a record turn-out. 
From 4.30 pm onwards, the people 
started pouring in. and in an hour or 
so every vantage point was occupied. 
While colourful buntings welcomed 
Bombayiles to the show, helicopters 
flew overhead, to showci confetti and 
cards with messages of g(H)dwill on 
those gathered below. 

The front-runner tv» the “1 Love 
Mumbai” extravaganza, the Ananda 
and Tanusrec Shankar performance at 
the Rang Bhavan, was warmly re¬ 
ceived by the audience. But it didn't 
prepare anyone for what was to lolh^w 
on the 2.^th, when shows would he 
held simultancoulsy at five venues 
Lrouble began even as C handra 
Shekhar was giving his inaugural 



speech at the Marine Drive flyover, 
with Sharad Pawar, Bal Thackeray, 
Nana Chudasama, Chaggan Bhujbal 
and a host of MLAs shaiing the dias 
with him. 

Shekhar had arrived late, and the 
crowd at the Wilson College gymkha- 


Despite the 
negative 
pre-publicity, the 
show witnessed 
a record turnout. 

Unfortunately, 
the police 
couldn't 
keep the crowd 
in 
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It was made out to 
be the show of a 
lifetime. But by the 
time it ended Nana 
Chudasama (seen 
here with various 
models), the prime 
mover behind the 
"I Love Bombay” 
extravaganza, had 
egg all over his 
face 


iia, where the rock show was sche¬ 
duled to be held, was threatening to 
get violent. “S.. the Prime Minister, 
start the music," some of the youngs¬ 
ters began shouting. And the rest ol 
the crowd appeared to agree with the 
sentiment. 

Back.stage, there were further com¬ 
plications. 'Fhe police insisted on shift¬ 
ing the cars of some of the band mem¬ 
bers. But the musicians were adamant 
that their cars should stay, for feat 
that the restive crowd would destroy 
them otherwise. Members of the 
bands, Mirage, 13 AD and Rock 
Machine told the police: "You shift 
those vehicles and we don’t play. ' 

By this time, the crowd had gone 
totally out of control, with the police 
trying to restore order with their 
lathis. 

The Prime Minister finally wound 
up his speech, in the midst of all the 
confusion, and Sharad Pawar pulled 
the trigger on the flare gun. Just then 
the lights went out: the crowd had 
unearthed the cables. Only after the 
fault was remedied could the show get 
underway. 

At Chowpatty beach, the venue of 
the Kalyanji-Anandji nitc, however, 
the mob had gone totally hysterical. 
As many as 1,00,000 people had 
turned out to watch their favourite 


stars, and they broke down the barri¬ 
cades and fought one another to get a 
belter glimpse of the action. Compere 
Tabassum could only look on helpless¬ 
ly, and ask the crowd to calm down at 
periodic intervals. But the mob paid 
little attention to her pleas and those 
sitting in the special enclosure fled in 
terror as it began surging towards the 
stage. 

Soon, chappals were being thrown 
at the performers, prompting Airjad 
Khan to declare, a la Gabhar (Sholay) 
Singh, "Bahut jacin hai turn logon 
main. (You people have a lot of ener¬ 
gy)." Jackie Shroff, Sonam and sever¬ 
al others sang .ind danced while pan¬ 
demonium prevailed, t.ven the pleas 
of Dilip Kumar were lost in the confu¬ 
sion, though Kalpana Iyer did try to 
introduce some light humour, picking 
up one of the chappals and dancing 
with it for a while. 

When the lathi-charges didn’t work, 
the policemen took off their belts and 
began whipping the hysterical crowd. 
It was at this point that Amitabh 
Bachchan arrived after dinner with 
Chandra Shekhar, Bal Thackeray, 
Nana Chudasama, Sharad Pawar and 
others at Raj Bhavan. And all hell 
broke loose. The police simply gave 
up; it was only the cordon thrown 
around the stage that prevented the 


crowd from injuring the mcga-stai m 
Its enthusiasm. 

The fashion show, with Shymak 
Davar and Rave among the perfor- | 
mers, was as much of a fiasco. When j 
models like Meher Jesia sauntered on I 
stage, bare shoulders, midriffs ct al. 1 
the crowd went totally—as one viewer 
put it— "sexerk". The police had to 
throw around their lathis ycl again 
Unofficial sources had it that six peo¬ 
ple were injured in the melee and had 
to be hospitalised later. 

In the midst of all the confusion, 
members of the All India Youth Fed¬ 
eration went around shoiiliiig such slo¬ 
gans as "Black money show", while 64 
of them courted arrest. 

The Marathi programme, with Sunil 
Gavaskar officiating as chief guesl. 
and the Gujarati folk dance and music 
show were, perhaps, the only events 
to go off without incident. 

The intial bit of the ‘I Love Mum¬ 
bai" extravaganza was ieaturctl live on 
television. But if the shc^w was bad, 
the coverage was downright dis¬ 
astrous. After showing viewers a brief 
glimpse of the various shows, the 
announcer said: "Now' that w-c have 
taken you to all the other venues, let 
us get back to Kalyanji Aiiandji." 

Meanwhile, back at the “I Love 
Mumbai" site, llic show continued. 
The 20x20 feel screens functioned 
well, until the mob destroyed one and 
badly damaged the other. Nine electri¬ 
cally-lit floats, each containing an 
astounding 1,40,000 bulbs stalled 
from the base of the Maiine Drive 
flyover and moved O vvards Wilson 
College where the lock slum was 
being held. Two hundred brightly-lit 
boats floated on the Arabian Sea and 
fireworks arranged b> the Moranis 
were watched by a crowd estimated at 
5,(K).(KK). 

But in all the confusion, the anti- 
drug message was lost somewhat. No¬ 
body. however, missed the irony in 
the show being sponsored by such con- 
ceins as manutactured liquor and 
cigarettes, which arc as addictive as 
drugs, though in slightly less harmful 
way. 

At around quarter to 12, the five 
venues fell silent, and the crow'd. 
much the worse for wear, went home 
to sleep it oft. Sheriff Nana Chudasa¬ 
ma bravely declared that despite the 
problems and the obvious shortcom¬ 
ing, the extravaganza had gone off 
well. 

And nobody had the heart to con¬ 
tradict him on that one. • 
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Vi ctory at last! 

India wins the Chandigarh Test against Sri Lanka amidst controversy 


S o, Inilia has won a Test match 
after a thought that lasted 14 
matt lies. At the moment it does 
not matlci \vht» the t>pponcnts were — 
a team from I iinb'.ictoo would (it the 
bill it ii were an accredited 'Kest side. 
It IS true that Sri Lanka is going 
through a piocess of rebuilding its own 
side the <me that played at (’handi- 
g«uh looked both jaded and weak. Hut 
the tact remains that India has won its 
first 'l est in almost two years. 

There will I'jc happy memories for 
Mohammad A/hariiddin, who has 
playcil six tests as captain without a 
vicloiy Lor Venkatapathy Kaju, it 
will be a match to cherish, as the 
2()-ycar*old left arm spinner from 


now just a matter of time before he 
surpasses Botham, but it will take a 
great deal of fortitude and a generous 
dose of luck before he gels past Had¬ 
lee’s 431. 

All saia and done, however, this 
was not just a Test match of achieve¬ 
ments. 'Fhc selectors seem to have 
been unable hi shrug oft the leason- 
mgs and attitudes of former chairnum 
of the committee, Raj Singh. The lat¬ 
ter had kept talking about a “team tor 
the Nineties”—even as he left out 
some youngsters without allowing 
them to settle down. He used the ex¬ 
cuse of inducting youngsters so that 
old war-horses like Mohinder Amar- 
nath could be eased out. 
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Tflakaratne bowled by Venkatapathy Ra)u: 
spinning India to victory 

Hvderabad bagged (he man-of-thc- 
match award. He captured eight wick¬ 
ets m the two innings that Sri Lanka 
played, in his third Test appearance. 

Hut much more than the innings and 
eight runs victory, the match will be 
marked for (he unique achievement of 
Kapil Dev, w4io captured his 376th 
wicket to level with Ian Botham of 
England. Now' he is the second- 
highest w'lckct-taker in the world after 
Sir Richard Hadlee. I'or an Indian 
pace bowler to achieve this feat Is by 
itself remarkable. Having done it de¬ 
spite playing half his 110 Tests on the 
unhelpful wickets of India makes it a 
far greater feat than Botham’s. It is 


Kapil Dev (above) 
captured his 
376th wicket to 
become the 
second highest 
wicket-taker in the 
world 


Raj Singh’s successors went one 
step ahead. It is one thipg to exclude a 
senior player altogether from a Test 
squad. It is quite another to include 
him, only to keep him in the reserves, 
so that his only touch with the Test 
would be an occasional stint as a sub¬ 
stitute fielder or a towel man accom¬ 
panying the drinks trolley! 

This is whal happened to Arun Lai. 
The opener from Bengal was kept in 
the squad presumably to silence the 
vociferous Cricket Association of 
Bengal, clamouring for representation 
in the national side from a champion 
state. The CAB took it for granted 
that La] would automatically be in the 


playing eleven. 

The question of Aiun Lai remains 
intriguing. A/haruddin claims that 
he can only voice his opinion—it is up 
to the selectoi^ to pay heed to his 
advice or ignore it. Legally speaking, 
he is right. But when a mere ctnnment 
of the Indian skipper is taken so 
seriously that the very institution of a 
“cricket manager” for the squad is 
abolished, it seems strange that it he 
insists on the inclusion of a playci, the 
selectors will cIumisc not to listen. 

It follows, thcreloic, that Arun Lai 
wasn’t wanted by anybody. And that 
could include the Last Zone repre¬ 
sentative, Russi Jeejeebhoy, because 
even if he had wanted I al in the 
squad, it didn't shtnv. And Azharud- 
din queered the pilch further by telling 
a luuinalisl, that for the Pakistan 
sciies, he would insist on regular 
openers. One would really like to 
know' w'hether he considers .Arun Lai a 
regular opener or not. 

The question of age is regnlaily ban¬ 
died ulnjiit, when a player is to be 
axcti. When you can have a Cohn 
Cowdrey lecalled at the age of forty, 
to play a Tes!, surely Arun l.al is not 
too old. Blooding in voimgsters is 
alright, hut onl> up fo a point. The 
pi unary issue is putting the best team 
on the held— regardless of age. 

A related issue was that of Ravi 
Shastri. The lormer captain and now 
almost permanent vice-captain of the 
Indian team did not get to howl a 
single over in the Test against Sri 
Lanka. The cricket manager on the 
England tour, Bishan Singh Bedi 
(axed since), shot off a few comments 
after the match, which startled players 
and spectators alike. 

He said that Ravi Shastri had re¬ 
fused to bowl, a statement vehemently 
denied by the player, who wasn’t 
appeased even after Bedi bad tried to 
rephrase the charge by saying that, “If 
I were in your place, I would have 
taken the ball from the captain and 
bowled—after all, this was a spinner’s 
paradise.” Ravi Shastri was peeved, to 
say the least. It was a picpostcrous 
charge, not to speak of the insinuation 
that all was not well among the play¬ 
ers. • 
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Weekiyfair 

Calcutta's Maidan plays host to a mela every Sunday 


• Eight-year-old Mukhtars head is 
buried deep in the ground, while his 
body strikes a contrortionist's pose 
above it. In a couple of minutes his 
lungs, unable to expell air, will be fit to 
burst. But by then, it will he Ekhtars 
turn to perform the feat. And at the end 
, of the day, the pair will havt collected 
\ Rs 5—10, more than their parents will 
by begging. 

, • The balarwing beam is a bit of 
' crude effort, but frail Shihu performs 
I his act with due finesse. Tossed on to 
j the fir.st beam, he .somersaults before 
i returning to terra firma, to the sound 
I of thunderous applause. 

I • Ramdhan places a small tin ve.ssel on 
I the ground. And his faithful dog Moti 
I climbs on it on all fours. The master 
\ places another vessel, and yet another, 
all of which the dog climbs on, without 
dislodging the pile. A small oil tin and 
a mobile oil container is added on. 
And Moti is more than equal to the 
task. 

I 

Y ou'll find all this and more at 
the Dharamtalla ka mela. 
Staged on the grounds adjoin- 
j ing the Ochlerlony Monument (jxjpu- 
j laiiy known as the Shahid Minar), the 
: (air, with its magic shows, amateur 
j circuses and fortune-tellers, attracts 
I hordes of spectators, the odd foreign 
I tourist among them, every Sut\day. 

: Only a stone’s throw away from Cal- 
i cutta’s five-star hotel, the Oberoi 
, Orand, on the city’s busiest throiigh- 
1 (are, Chowringhcc Road, the mela 
I attracts street-performers from all 
! over the country, who display their art 
I before the largely lower middle-class 
I audience, in order to eke out a living 
! of sorts. 

I But this Apna Utsav is spon- 
I taneous: there are no organising com- 
j mittees, no clearances by the ministry 
' of culture, no media blitz or interna¬ 
tional exposure. Yes, the fair was the 
subject of a documentary, by a group 
of young filmmakers undef the banner 
of Shape, shown at the Berlin Film 
Festival a couple of years back. But 
! that came later; the fair itself has been 
' a regular feature at Calcutta’s Maidan 
I for as long as anyone can remember, 
on the performers’ initiative alone. 

; I^oing the rounds of the city through 
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the week they congregate at the mela 
every Sunday, to perform the same 
tricks before a larger audience. 

Among them arc the young boys 
Ekhtar and Mukhtar (they of the 
bcing-buricd-alive trick) and Dhanir- 
am and Phoolniati, the husband-wife 
team from Banaras, who'vc per¬ 
formed all over north India. Their 
daughters Munnt and Sharda, are part 
of the act, dancing gracefully in the 
manner of Russian ballerinas, 

Devi Singh, from a remote hamlet 
in Rajasthan, has wonder cures on 
offer. He sits with an assortment of 
colourful solutions before him and a 
bottle with a bright-yellow solution in 
it. According to Singh, it is magar- 
mach ki charbi (crocodile fat), which 
can, apparently, cure any pain under 
the sun. All this for Rs 5 only, which 
you can pay after the medicine has 
done Its work. 

Among the astrologers and fortune¬ 
tellers (some with trained parrots to 
pull out the magic card), sits B.K. 
Roy, selling shells from the Anda¬ 
mans. On another conici of the 
Maidan Ramdhan is regaling audi¬ 
ences with his wonder dog Moti, who 
jumps though a ring of fire only after 
his master assures him, "babu log 
paisa dega” 

But the earnings vary greatly from 
one performer to another. While 
Ramdhan makes about Rs 1(K) on . a 




giKHi day, others have to make do with 
half that amount or even le.ss. For, 
while everyone crowds around to sec 
the tricks being performed, the crowd 
has a way of melting away quite mira¬ 
culously when the collection bowl is 
passed around. And, to make matters 
worse, a cut (hajta in local parlance) 
has to be given to (he p(d;;e to ensure 
a trouble-free existence. All in all, the 
going IS not easy. 

It is a high-profile life, though. For, 
every Sunday, people in great num¬ 
bers arrive at the mida, standing six- 
deep at places to watch the shows. The 
audience isn't upmarket, comprising 
largely rural folk fri'm Bengal and the 
adjoining state of Bihar, who’ve ar¬ 
rived in the city, looking for work. 

For Sut)odh Ram, a peon at the 
Telephone Bhavan, a visit to the fair is 
tantamount to a trip down memory 
lane, such melas being a regular fea¬ 
ture in his village. Harish Kumar 
Pathak. a schoolteacher, has different 
motivations. “I prefer this to TV or 
movies,” he says. “This is a live show, 
with greater entertainment value.” 

But whatever the reason, the 
crowds keep coming in every week, to 
gaze in wonder while the performers 
go through their repertoire, the sound 
of their drums audible above the city 
traffic. • 

SmighmnHnChaknlHuriy/Calcut^ 
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Chandra Shekhar at Male: a great hit 


Communication skills 


He began 
sedately 

enough, reading from a 
prepared text, in his 
accented Hnglish. but, 
to the surprise of all 


assembled at the con¬ 
cluding session of the 
South Asian Association 
for Regional Coopera¬ 
tion (SAARC) in Male 
(and the delight of 


Mulayam Singh Yadav), 
Chandra Shekhar soon 
set aside his notes, to 
hold forth in a mixture 
of flindi and Urdu. 

The extempore effort 
was a great hit, with de¬ 
legates, and heads of 
government, cheering 
loudly after the Indian 
Prime Minister was 
through. 1 hough, Nepa¬ 
li premier K.P. Bhattar- 
ai did turn to the King of 
BhutanJigmc Singhe 
Wangchuck, to ask if 
he’d understood 
Shekhar’s address. 

Only 6(1 per cent of it, 
the King confessed, 
somewhat abashed by 
his ignorance. 

Chuckled Bhattarai: 
“If I decide to speak in 
my language, I think Mr 
( handra Shekhar will 
understand 70 per cent 
of it. I’m not sure about 
the others.” 


In the name 

OF RAM 


imillllHIl First, Uma 
Bharti’s au¬ 
dio-cassette, with its in¬ 
flammatory rhetoric on 
the Ayodhya issue, 
made news. And now, a 
video-cassette on the 
same subject, produced 
by Bharatiya Janata Par¬ 
ty (BJP) member. Dr 
J.K. Jain has become the 
centre of a conlroveisy. 

It was Insaf party chief 
Syed Shahabuddin, who 
took the lead in insisting 
that the cassette, a pro¬ 
duct of Jain Studios, was 
meant to incite the “Hin¬ 
du community and 
mobilise it for the de¬ 
molition of the disputed 
structure at Ayodhya”, 
and should be banned. 

In a letter to Prime 


Back TO THE 

PAVILION 

ForArun 

Lai, it was a 
dream come true. After 
years spent in the com¬ 
parative wilderness of 
domestic cricket, he had 
been selected to open 
for India in the solitary 
Test against Sri Lanka, 
on the strength of his im¬ 
pressive scores for 
Bengal. 

But, as is usual with 
Lai, the dream died fast. 
On the day of the match, 
while Lai was at work on 
one of the practice wick¬ 
ets, the selectors, led by 
Naren Tamhane, in¬ 
spected the wicket. And 
decided that in view of 
its under-prepared na¬ 
ture, an extra bowler 
was required. 



Anm Lak pipped at the 
poet* again 


'I'his meant that a 
batsman had to go. And 
so, exit: Arun Lai. 

Said a disappointed 
Lai after being dropped: 
“I don’t know how I’ll 
spend the next few days. 
I am so disappointed. It 
was a shock for me be¬ 
cause 1 was sure of play¬ 
ing and hadn’t got any 
hint that 1 would be 
dropped.” 

And, at 35, he can’t 
really count on being 
selected again. 


On THE 

HOUSE 

She excelled 

on the 

Math ’nnagic vAiovi and in 
the dramatised version 
of A Father s Letters to 
HLs Daughter, playing 
the young Indira (Indu) 
Priyadarshini Nehru. 

But now it’s back to 
television for the lovely 
Shernaz Patel, with an 
improved version of Par^ 
liament Quiz. Playing 
host along with Bhaskar 
Bhattacharya (formerly 
of Alpha Plus), Patel 
promises to provide 
some entertaining fare 
on prime time. 

The way the program¬ 
me has been devised, it 
will be more a game 
show than a quiz. Says 
Patel: “Because the sub¬ 


ject is heavy we have 
made an effort to have a 
lot of visual diversions, 
including dramatisa¬ 
tions.” The quiz, fcatur- 


Shemaz Patel: back on the 
small screen 
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Minister Charulrn 
Shekhar, Shahahucklin 
wrolc that the film eun- 
(aineeJ false propaganda 
about the “martyrdom 
of 3,75,()(M) Hindus sinee 
and would furth¬ 
er inflame passions in 
the already surcharged 


atmosphere. 

Dr Jain hasn't re¬ 
sponded to the charges 
as yet. But the situation 
shows all signs of de¬ 
veloping into a battle 
royal, once the BJP 
video doc gets his act 
together. 


Fraud! 

The fraud 

had been 

detected three years 
ago. Enquiring about a 
donation she’d sent ear¬ 
lier to the Missionaries 
of Charity, a foreign 
donor discovered (hat 
her money hadn't ar¬ 
rived at all. Mother 
'I'cresa promptly reg¬ 
istered a case with the 
detective department of 
Calcutta police. 

Investigations re¬ 
vealed that a peon in the 
postal sorting office at 
Dum Dum, in cahoots 
with two nationals of 
Bangladesh and one of 
Singapore,was perpet¬ 
rating the fraud. The 
money sent to the 
Mother’s organisation 
eventually found its way 
to bank accounts in Sing- 



Mother Teresa: no sign off 
the money 

apore, opened under 
false names, and was 
siphoned off by the 
crooks. 

The case was cracked, 
but k^r some reason, the 
police failed to recover 
the money due to the 
Missionaries of (’harity. 
The Mother has 
approached the officer 
in charge of the inves¬ 
tigations, P.K. Lahiri, 
yet again. 

But it remains to be 
seen if he can expedite 
matters. 


ing questions on the 
rreedom struggle and In¬ 
dian politics since 1947, 

IS ready for viewing. 

And will be on television 
as soon as the producers 
Nnd a sponsor. 

Any takers? 



Summit of 

THE DOLLS 

mmilH When 
■■■1 Berlin Wall 
came down, Poorna 
Sonawala, a student at 
Bombay’s Cathedral 
School, didn't quite real¬ 
ise how important a part 
the event would play in 
her life. 

For, soon after traffic 
was restored between 
the two Germanics, a 
young East German girl 
dragged her mother to 
the West to buy a Barbie 
doll Hearing of this, the 
manufacturers decided 
to hold a Barbie Summit 
in New York City, 
attended by children all 
over the world. 

Leo Mattel Toys Inc. 
held a world-wide paint¬ 
ing and short essay com¬ 


petition to select the rep¬ 
resentatives from each 
country. In India, 10,(K)() 
schoolgirls participated 
in the competition. And 
Poorna Sonawala won 
the first prize—and the 
coveted trip to the Big 
Apple—with a painting 
of a globe surrounded by 
children holding hands. 

So, Poorna’s off to the 
summit, which will in¬ 
clude a conference on 
world freedom and 
peace. The participants 
will also produce a video 
cassette on the impact 
children have on events, 
and send it to leaders all 
over the world. 

Ptooma Sonawala: 

BaiMoio boat 


And, no doubt, Poor¬ 
na will present a copy to 
Prime Minister C handra 
Shekhar.# 
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Exceptions 

exist 

■ Who said employers of 
private companies are 
heartless? llie grey-headed 
owner of a firm in Gujarat’s 
Kapadwanj town last week 
proved that he was of a 
different stock. Inviting the 
townfolk to a function the 
seth publicly felicitated an 
honest clerk who served 
him for over 50 years. 

The huge crowd gathered 
in the main square was 
choked with emotion as 
they watched the obedient 
employee, Purshottam 
Patel, being presented a 
shawl and Kisan Patras 
worth Rs 10,000 by his 
master. 

May the seth's tribe in¬ 
crease. 

Water, water, 
everywhere... 

■ For those in the drought- 
striken areas of Rajasthan, 
drinking water has always 
been a priceless commodi¬ 
ty. And, to add to their 
problems, the little water 
available proves too salty 
for consumption. 

With this problem in 
mind, the Central Salt and 
Marine Chemicals Re¬ 
search Institute (CSMCRI) 
at Bhavnagar, Gujarat, has 
come up with a vehicle 
equipped with scientific 



apparatus which can trans¬ 
form saline water into 
salt-free tasty liquid. What 
is noteworthy is that the 
project, the first of its kind, 
employs the process of ‘re¬ 
verse osmosis' which is , 
feasible, both technologi- ; 
cally and economically. 

The desalination project ! 
will reach into the heart of I 
arid areas, converting upto ' 
10,(XX} litres a day. 

With CSMCRI playing a 
pivotal role in trying to 
solve the drinking water 
shortage prevalent in rural 
areas, the day is n<it far off 
when crystal clear saltless 
water is available in every 
I home. 
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Sridevi; who’s scared of Nagma? 


IT he long stint at the top 
has left Sridevi unbeliev¬ 
ably smug. For, instead of 
resenting newcomers such 
as Nagma she goes out of 
her way to help them. 

Of course, Nagnia's is a 
special case. Sridevi has 
known her ever since she 
was a kid (Nagma, that is, 
not Sri), and the southern 
star had played the lead in 
her father Chandcr Sadan- 
nah’s film Aulad. (Nagma 
insists that Sri never plays a 
star with those who know 
her well.) 

.And, for what it's worth, 
Sridevi has recommended 
the newcomer to Saroj 
Khan for dancing lessons. 

We suppose we’re in for 
a repeat of the R^kha- 
Sridevi relationship, with 
Sri playing patron saint this 
time. 

And thank God, she 
doesn't have a steady boyf¬ 
riend whom Nagma could 
steal. 

it^W those who’VC been 
wondering who is going to 
be the replacement lor 
Kimi Katkar, can give their 
brains a rest. For the 
answer lies with Mama Kat¬ 
kar, who has decided to 
translorm her latest client 
(7 ma Katkar, for the be¬ 
nefit of ignorant souls, is a 
dress designer) Rupa 
Ganguly into a Kimi clone. 

Surprisingly enough, the 
Draupadi of the small 


screen doesn't seem to 
mind too much, for she has 
even hired Bali, Kimfs for¬ 
mer secretary to handle her 
dates, providing for yet 
another parallel with the 
Jumtna chumma girl. 

So, the next time you see 
a buxom Rupa cavorting on 
the screen, don’t be too 
surprised at the sudden 

Rupa Ganguly: Kimi clone? , 


and somewhat miraculous 
improvement in her physic¬ 
al attributes. Mama Katkar 
has this obsession with pad¬ 
ded dresses—and not just 
at the shoulders, either. 

I f insider reports are to be 
believed, Ra':esh Roshan 
has volunteered to com¬ 
plete Gurudev, the film 
Vinod Mehra left un¬ 


finished. 

If the plan does work 
out, Kiran Mehra may well 
find her dream come true. 
For, Vinod’s young widow 
has vowed that she will see 
her husband's task through, 
if it’s the last thing she 
docs. 

And now that the indus¬ 
try has decided to rally 
around the Mchras in this 
hour of grief, it may not be 
as difficult as when Vinod 
attempted it. 

^jluess who's been talk¬ 
ing to anyone who listens 
about his problems with the 
Enforcement Directorate. 
No, you’re wrong, it isn't 
Him, but that old sidc-kick 
vSuresh Oberoi, whom one 



Surest! Oberoi: dollar 
trouble 

would never suspect of war¬ 
ranting such attention. 

Apparently, Oberoi had 
been part of some enter¬ 
tainment show or the other 
in the Slates and had been 
paid for his pains—and the 
audience's- by cheque. 

The bank refused clearance 
to the actor, so Suresh 
asked his brother, resident 
in New York, to try and 
recover the money. He 
managed to do just that and 
sent over the amount to 
Oberoi in India via the 
Punjab and Sind bank. The 
Directorate, however, got 
wind of the fact and began 
hassling the actor. 

Oberoi insists that he's 
paid tax on the amount and 
that he’s being needlessly 
victimised. 

But surely it’s worth it, if 
only for the,publicity? 
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BOOK EXTRACT 


..H.E B.H.A.G.A.T 

INT ERV I EW S 

N. T. Rama Rao, Maneka and Rajiv get the treatment 


What made lilia- 
gat's interviews so 
memorable was the 
fad that he dared 
ask (fiiestions that 
nohodx else did, 
provoked his subje¬ 
cts into mdis( retion, 
ami then (fuoied th - | 
cm verbatim to their | 
(tnisiderable emba- 
nassment Rreihit- 
ahly.none oj the in 
teiviewves tared to 
repeat the experience But his 
irrcverant style made for a great read 
Dhiren died at M, Hashing his 
Maruti (hpsv on Delhi's Willingdon 
Cresient But some ol his best inter¬ 
view's ever done for The lllustitiled 
Weekly Of In(iia and I he SuikLu 
O bserver with Maneka (hindhi, ,V. /. 
Rama Rao and Rafiv dandhi, have 
been included in a eoHeition of lus 
writings, I he ( onteniporary (Drv 
scrvative (published by Vikmg). Si \- 
IK\Y jmblishes some extraits. 


Maneka OanfRii 


Q: After Sanauar yon studied at Delhi 
L'niversify, didn't you? 

A: Ves, 1 went to l.SK (I acl) Shn 
Ram) where I did polilieal seienee. I 
did one yeai there and then I i»ot 
married. 

Q: What were your political views at 
that point? 

A: Zero. 

Q: You didn't learn very much from 
your doin^ p<ditical science then? 

A; No. 

Q: So, when you married Sar^jay Gan¬ 
dhi, you didn't have very clear piilitical 
ideas. 

A: I had none. I had none. Tt wa.sn't a 
matter of clear or not clear. I just had 
none. You must remember I was from 
an army background! Ninety nine 


point nine per cent of my relatives 
didn’t have the faintest iviea what’s 
going on 'I hen I got mairied. 

Q: Mrs (Gandhi now' suggests she dis¬ 
approved of you from the heginning. 
Were you aware of her disapproval? 

A: No. I wasn’t awaie of it at the time. 
She was very nice to me. I haidly 
knew hei. you know, because my 
mothei was veiy strict and she always 
insisted I was home by ‘T3() p m So I 
had limner with the family and then 
used to be dropped back. And at din¬ 
ner. I mean, you haidly, I don't kno- 
w.. In any case, I was very, very 
young I wasn’t e\en bS 

Q: l.ater, in 1975. did you and Sanjay 
. urge her to declare the Emergency? 

A: 1 hat's not true at all In lael. it’s 
anollier, er, it’s anolhei silly story. 
Bee.iuse I lememher when the 
I.mergency was vlcclared, I was on 
holiday m ^Lashmir with a Iriend of 
mine and I c.ime back much later and 1 
ilidn't have the faintest idea. 

Q: Kashmir seems to have been a very 


convenient place to go to... 

A: I think lots of people m Delhi go 
there in the summer. Anyway, then I 
came hack...and then I came hack...I 
don't remem be I when I came back, 
and I didn't ha\e the laintesl idea 
what was going v>n .ind f didn I change 
my lifestyle oi anything, so I still hung 
around m leans and went to eollege 
and attended college from nine to fi\e 
And nobody, it never made any diffei- 
enee to anyl'ody in eollege. because 
we were as. in JNU, in my class parti¬ 
cularly. as Ignorant oi what was hap¬ 
pening. 

Q: Ignorant of the Kmcrgeiicy in JNLi! 
A: In my class. Ihey had all finished 
school and they were two years voun- 
gei to me, they were htlle, little ehil- 
tlren, arul we talked about ('icrman, 
about how we could wangle scho¬ 
larships to Ciennany and... iLaughs). 

Q: I was at KIphinstonc College in 
Bombay then and I too had just joined 
college hut nobody could talk of any¬ 
thing else but the Kmergency... 

A: It was .something like...For me it 


Wbwtkt 
Bmqiwiqrm 
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was something like, in the eye of the 
storm, see nothing. I was the least, 
you know, being politically unaware, 
and...I was zero. I wasn't interc.sted at 
that time. Ciradually, yes. it cropped 
up. 

Q: Didn't you think your husband's 
behasiour during the Kmergency was, 
to say the least, controversial? 

A: Controversial? To you. Not con¬ 
troversial to me Now you’re asking 
what are called, pointed que.siions, 
you've already made up your imiul 
about what you want to ask, what you 
V ant to hear. It's nothing I’m ashamed 
about, that I have to lie cbout. 

Q: When did you first become aware of 
politics? 

A: You are asking me when I became 
aware. I became aware when Saiijay 
was at the receiving end. I felt what 
was being done to San jay was totally 
unfair. 

I 

Q: Ifow would you know if it was | 
unfair? You've said you weren’t aware 
of what was going on during the 
(Emergency so how could you be so sure 
he was being unfairly blamed? 

A: I fell San jay was being mailc tlie 
scapegoat lor everything. lUlimatcly. 
everything came hack to Sanjay The 
chiel ministers shaicd no blame, tlie 
nunisteis shared no blame, the gov¬ 
ernment shared no blame...all the 
people in charge were now on the 
other side accusing Sanjay.. If you re¬ 
member in those two years he was 
blamed for eveiylhing. 

Q: You say that after the '77 election.s 


BOOK EXTRACT 



l^ha (Indira Sandlil) was 
v<ffy nice to me. 1 hardly 
knew her, you know, 
because my mother insisted 
I was home by 9.30 pm 


you began to identify yourself with the 
politics of Sanjay (Gandhi. Did this 
identification proceed from personal 
considerations of being his wife or did 
it proceed from some sort of ideological 
commitment? 

A: Now yt)u’re talking ahsolme gai- 
bage. f‘A'cry single thing that happens 
in life stems trorn something personal 
and we try to cloak it in very, veiy. 



very heavy terms like ideological'...I 
know everybody in politics is in it be¬ 
cause of something personal, tver- 
thirig yoi: do starts from strmething 
personal, not because you're ideolo¬ 
gical. but because you're interesied... 

Q: What 1 want to know is, did your 
support for Sanjay Gandhi's peculiar 
politics, stem from .some prior 
A: Look, I don't know what you're 
trying to manoeuvre m this interview 
but what I’m saying is at JNL’. during 
the Emergency, I had absolutely no 
idea. F.ven alter the F.mergencv. I was 
concerned with w'hal was happening to 
.Sanjay after the Lmergency. So don't 
go round and round .ind just come 
back to, did you support the Lmeigen- 
cy or not, because that's basically what 
you W'ant to ask. 

Q: Looking back at it now, do you have 
any regrets about the Rmergency? Do 
you feel that things should have been 
done differeiilly? 

A: My mam regret abimt the 
Emergency is that I think Sanjay, 
well, not Sanjay, I think the govern¬ 
ment made one very, very crucial mis¬ 
take; that IS, they cut otf all feedback 
to them I'm sure they weren’t mons¬ 
ters sitting there or inhuman people or 
anything like that I’m sure if they had 
the feedback they w'ould have been 
able to correct anything that was going 
wrong at a very early stage, if it was 
going wrong. 

Q: You said \Saiijay, well, not Sanjay, 
the government': but do you feel it was 
also Sanjay's mistake cut off' feed¬ 
back? 

A: Lni sure if was a mistake of Saii- 
jay's in the sense that, if he wanted, if 
he had, if he felt, well, let me see. 
that, press censorship was unneces¬ 
sary, he could have done something 
about it. 

Q: Did Sanjay oppose the decision to 
go in for the '77 elections? Did he think 
that a mistake? 

A: I don't think he had a say one way 
or another. It was a govoinment deci¬ 
sion. 

Q: What do you have to say about the 
following letter you arc .supposed to 
have written to your mother: hope 
uncle Minna dies a gory death, 1 have 
run through all my schemes of kidnap¬ 
ping his children, poisoning his wife's 
food etc., and now I give up'. 

A; Yes. 

Q: Do you deny you wrote that? 
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A: C.’ertainly rn)t (smirks). I never dc- | 
niccl that at any stage. You’re bringing 
up something that’s been finished one 
year ago. Of course I had written it. 
I’d written it when I was 15 and it was 
a very, very public school, iinmatiire 
letter. And, it was written to my 
mother who was going through a lol of 
family problems... And I was in 
school, I think I was m Xth standard, 
or the Xltli st.mdard. There are so 
many things evciyone writes to the:r 
paicnls 111 their letters... 

Q: Well, I’ve never written anything of 
this sort. Don't you think this sort of 
letter could hound you in later life, 
when you stand for public olTice? 

A: I don’t think so. It’s a letter written 
by a little girl... 

Q: 1 am now going to ask you about a 
report in a Delhi paper last year. In an 
article Mohammed Yunus wrote... 

A: I’m not going to comment on that 
at all. Because I just think it’s not 
worth commenting on at all. 

Q: 'You don’t think it’s worth com¬ 
menting on at all? Do you think it’s all 
false? 

A: Unfortunately you’ve picked up 
from the papers all the things that 
come out as gossip. You haven’t pick¬ 
ed up a single thing that is tactual 
iraises her voice). No, it's not. You are 
interested in gossip. I have already 
said the whole thing seems to have 
come from a very sick person. 

Q: Your father, I gather, during the 
Emergency... 

A; No. You’re just inteiested m gos¬ 
sip. You haven’t asked me a single 
quc.stion that I even consider serious. 
Ask me proper questions. So many 
interviewers come and they ask me 
proper questions. 

Q: What sort of questions do you con¬ 
sider proper? 

A: Just general...questions. I don't 
know. I’m not going to give you some¬ 
thing like that. 

Q; f)K, I’ll ask you a 'proper’ ques¬ 
tion. What do you think of Chandra 
Shekhar’s padayatra ? 

A: I think it’s a good idea. 

Q: Would you support him in his 
attempts to become Prime Minister? 

A: Not ju‘t on the basis of the 
padayatra . 

Q: On the basis of his record of 20 


years in politics? 

A; Hr, I don’t know. 

Q: When I ask you a 'proper’ question, 
you say you don’t know. What sort of 
questions do you know about? I know- 
very well that you are not going to 
make a new policy statement of your 
party in this interview. So what do 1 
ask you about? 

A: You’re the one asking. 

Q: Right. .That’s why 1 think it’s prop¬ 
er to ask you questions about things 
that have appeared in the press about 
your life, to get your views on lhe.se 
events. 

A; No. I don't think it’s proper at all. 
Why don’t you ask me something that 
has wider interest? 

Q: Well, 1 think you’re a very, young 
person and 1 don’t think you’re in a 
position to make very important re¬ 
marks about wider things. You have 
played a rather limited political role so 
far. 

A: Then tell me Dhiren, why are you 
here doing the interview at all? 

Q: Because you are arguably the most 
important person of my generation in 
the country but your importance stems 
from your strange biography. That’s 
why 1 am asking you about your life. 
As you said, everything you do starts 
from something personal... 

I'he Illustrated Weeklv of India 
2 October, 1983 


Q: You are dressed as a sanyasi now. 
But what about your childhood? Can 
you recall any moral lapses? Did you 
ever lie or steal? Or were you always 
.saintly? 

A; There have been many temptations 
in my life but I have observed strict 
discipline. I was tempted once by a 
short knife and 1 had taken it. But 
again 1 thought, I should not take it 
without their permission. So then I put 
it in the oiiginal place. 

Q: How old were you at the time? 

A; I was just twelve years old. 

Q: How did you acquire your know¬ 
ledge of mythology and religion? 

A: From the beginning I have been 
godly minded. 

Q: One of the most Important roles in 
your career was the one where you 
played Lord Venkateshwara of Tiru- 
pati. That’s when a lot of adulation 
began... 

A: Yes. I was concentrating all the 
time then. Now you can see also. 
These days of course on account of all 
the political...! used to concentrate 
like this. (NTR falls silent^ stares at the 
opposite end of the room, transfixed.) 
Within five minutes I can outfocus any 
person. 

Q: Outfocus? 

A: 1 can see a blank. I don’t see any 
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mieiiliisedto 
keep ntmeiitnile 
(on the sets) I 
fttttbls^rtieady.. 
Tlniynsedtoall 



delail. I don’t think of any man also 
(siiU starinfi). Opposite I can outfonis 
you also. 1 won’t see yoiii image Just 
you will become a blur Just oiitlocus- 
sing. Ytni will become a hazy figure 
Withiuit an\ detail.. Without any ear 
or eye oi anvihmg...Now I am slowly 
getting you also outtoeussetl. 

0: Where is your concentration? 

A: (Tra/nli\C(i.) I am not seeing Mi 
Parvalala Kao also .W'lthoul closing 
my eyes. I wtiuld . 

Q: Blank out? 

.\: Yes (unwinds. Ma/n stiunif*). This 
is what 1 did in the Lord Vcnkiitcsh' 
wara film. All the artists tried ti> close 
their eyes in meditation. You sec also 
sadhiis are closing the eyes W'henever 
they are doing lapas or meditation or 
eoncentraUon they put pLuhnasann 
and sit closing the eyes. I have tried in 
my life to open the eyes and outfociis 
anything before me. 

Q: When you meditate what do yriu 
concentrate on? 

\: God. 

Q: An abstract Cvod? Or an image in 
your mind? 

A: It is just a light. That is my 
approach for meditation. As an artist, 
my dear sir, concentration is very im¬ 
portant. Kala. It is so pious and so 
worthy. Last picture of mine, Bobbilh 
puli, when 1 was shooting the climax 1 
asked the' director to close the doors. 
It was my fortune also they useu to 
love me so much. Anybody comes 
they used to sit at a distance from me, 
they never used to smoke before me. 
They never came with chappals before 
me. When the climax we are doing I 
concentrated for one-and-a-haif days. 
The film consists of nearly 3,0(MJ feet 
above (goe^s into a trance). 


When I used to keep concentrate 1 
would say: ready They used to shoot. 
Again I used to concenliatc on mv 
ncM shot, take rn> mood and say: OK 
icadv please. They used to ail piiidrop 
silence. 

Q: It i.s .said you can stay awake lor 
stretches of 72 hours... 

A: Yes. Pruchuram at election time, I 
stfived awake then. 

Q: That’s unusual enough. But more 
unusual than that is your ability to 
sleep Your friend the actor Gommadi 
claims that once in Vijaywada you 
slept for seventy-two hours .straight. 

A: lla, ha, ha. Now it I wanted to 
sleep I could also sleep on (his flooi. 

(J: Lor 72 hours? 

A: Yes. Sleep means sleep. 

Q; Hut that's not human. It's like a 
bear in hibernation. 

A: lading also. I can’t stay back f.'om 
eating, l or fort\-one days f staved 
back from eating alter I became chief 
minister. And if I want to do it I can 
eat five times a day even 

Q: You became a vegetarian on 14 
April this year. What prompted the 
decision? 

A: When 1 pul on this (points to his 
bhagwa bhes) I want to kill down all 
the emotions and everything. 

Q: What were the precise reasons that 
prompted you to take sanyas? 

A: f want to be above want. No self 
want to me. Nothing can tempt me 
now. And 1 can’t u.se my power, which 
God has given, for any of my indi¬ 
vidual benefit. 

Q; There has been this story about how 
some astrologer has recommended that 


yeti wear a sari at night. Do you wear • 
saris at night? 

A: 1 am \crv verv sorrv toi the h’lman 1 
miml. It IS a mean thing to sa\ 
Treacherous also Irc.ichcious i 
Tteacherons. | 

Q; How Is it treacherous, this storv? : 
After all, even if it were true that you ■ 
were wearing a sari at night. ,so what of 
it? It's not ns if thev were alleging 
corruption. 

A: Ha, ha, ha Gur sages thc\ aic 
wealing a sun even, even our .Shank- 
aiachaiya It is a special style ot san 
wearing. 

Q: So it's hardl> a .shameful practice... 

A: Why night time * If I want to wear it | 

I can wear It in the dav lime also lam i 
not a cviwaid. What is iheie'^ What is | 
there? It is my taste, my beliefs. | 

Q: After all you wore u single earring j 
in public despite the jibes in the press | 
that it was a homosexual symbol... | 

A: Yes Nobody is em|Vi)weied to m- 
terfere in my pijvale habits. 

y: In press circles much is made of the 
fact that you have never denied wear¬ 
ing saris. 

A: Nobody asked me so far. I bey 
have been writing their own tantastic 
tales. First lime vanj have asked me 
and I have denied 

Q: Which rishi’s life would you wish to 
emulate? 

A: The rishis, only Vishwamitia I hat 
IS the life ( Lau^fui r } 

Q: I gather there has been some prob¬ 
lem with your late.st film, the one with 
the somewhat unwieldy title Srinuuf 
Viral Potuluri Veera lirahmviutra Swa~ 
mi jeevita Chaitra. 

A: It IS a pictuic directed, pioduccd bv 
myself. I have even acted five parts in 
It. I have aeled Ramanu|a, 1 have 
acted Buddha, acted Vyaman and I 
have acted Veer Hiahman. From age 
to age so many saints have come and 
solved humanity by their preachings. 

Q: Why did the Censor Board cut the 
film? Was there a p4>litical problem? 

A: I don’t know. Eiven now it is before 
the court. 

Q: In a film about a saint what sort of | 
scenes could the (?ensor Board object I 
to? 

A: I don’t know. Tliat’.s where I got 
piqued also. It’s no\ at all a commer¬ 
cial film. It's just as a last picture of | 
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Why night time? tf 
I want to wear it (a 
sari) I can wear it 
in the day time 
alsoJamnota 
coward 


mine that I have taken with all my 
dedication to art and to a great saint 
who has forecasted everything. Brah¬ 
man has loiecasted cveiytliing, like 
<islr(^logy. 

Q: 1 gather the saint Brahman wrote 
the rollowing line yadavatnundalu ra- 
jamelathasu and this is a richly ambi¬ 
guous line: either it means that worth¬ 
less people will come to rule or else that 
a husbandless widow will. Which 
meaning have you preferred in your 
film? 

A: (Smiles kll\ all light, l et’s not go 
into the details. I think it may affect 
the living persons. 

Q: Was there an objection (o the enact¬ 
ment 4>f this pn»phec>? 

A: The dialogue there was objection 
to was ilieni meeda hommale di^i vac^ 
chi adhikanimunii ehelayistharaya. 
This is from Swamy Vcciabrahman's 
KaUif*nanam. It means some images 
from the screen, that is cinema 
artistes, will come down and will take 
the reins and rule the country. And I 
have put one insertion of Reagan and 
one of MCiR. 

Q: What have you got against Sathya 
Sai Baba? 1 ask this because in your 
film, 1 say >oiir's because it was 
directed by you, Kondura Diddina 
Kapnram you had the actor Satyanar- 
ayana depict a baba very like Sathya 
Sai Baba who turns out to be a fraud. 
A baba with curly hair... 

A: No, no, no. fhcrc are so many 
habits m the country. I have nothing to 
do with Sathya Sai Baba. I am nut 
having any prejudice with any person 

Q: Are you a devotee of Sathya Sal 
Baba? 


A: No (jirmly). I am not devoted to 
any man. 

Q: The day you won the elections you 
said in an interview: '1 am an admirer 
(of Mrs (landhi) since she is a great 
leader also. Personally 1 adore her. She 
is a great leader and 1 accept her as 
one.’ W'hy do you adore her? What 
qualities in her do you find so attrac¬ 
tive? 

A: She is the befitting daughter for a 
noble peisonality whom we adore. 
And she is acquitting hciscif. 

Q: Befitting daughter—that's not 
enough. You bestowed great praise on 
her. Why? 

A: Let usiunip over that question. 

Q: Why? 

A: I will answer you later. For you 
only I will answer, one day. 

Q: There .seems to be a parallel be¬ 
tween your chief ministership in 
Andhra and Khomeini's rule in Iran. 
Both (»r you came in on the wave of 
popular support. And even today, no 
matter what the intelligentsia may say, 
80 cent of the people, the mas¬ 

ses, have Khomeini firmly in their 
hearts. 

A: Correct. 

Q: Likewise in your case. Would you 
accept this parallel? 

A; Yes. N'Jy strength is the people. 

Q: There is another parallel. Khomeini 
too came in on a populist banner and 
before he achieved power he too had 
entered into an informal alliance with 
the left wingers, the Mii^ahideeny quite 
like your support for the Naxalites in 
the disturbed areas of Karimnagar, 


Warangal and Adilabad. But after 
achieving power he wiped them out. 

A: Yes. But first also ! have not 
approved of the Naxalites. 

Q: Before we conclude, one last ques¬ 
tion. Where did you acquire political 
awareness? From bmiks? Which poli¬ 
tical theorists do you read? 

A: I go my own policy practically. I 
don’t follow anybody. Tm telling to 
you very frankly: all my policies are 
my own. 

Q: But you were a student of econo¬ 
mics once. Everyone reads books as a 
student. Who were your favourite poli¬ 
tical authors? 

A: Political author practically 1 can say 
Karl Marx. 

Q: Marx! But he was a materialist. 
How did that At in with your world 
view'? 

A: Yes, materialism. I am basing my¬ 
self on that only. I can’t depend upon 
riches. Riches are nothing. 

The Illustrated Weekly of India 
IS December, 1983 


Rajiv Gandhi 


Q: What was the first language you 
spoke? Hindi or English? 

A: I don’t remember but I think it was 
Hindi. 

When did you start speaking English? 

A: (Long pause). I can’t rfemember 
(laughs). I.et me think...I think when 
I was about five or six. I can’t remem¬ 
ber before that, maybe we started be¬ 
fore that. 

Q: With whom did you speak to in 
English, your grandfather, your 
mother, which particular person? 

A; Well, school. At home we’ve al¬ 
ways spoken Hindi, well Hindustani 
with spatterings of English thrown in. 

Q: What were the children’s hooks you 
read? 

A; Yes, I think we read more chil¬ 
dren’s books, English children’s 
books. 

Q: Well, which ones do you re¬ 
member? 

A: Winnie the Pooh. Then what was 
that called, the rabbit... 

Q: Brer Rabbit? 

A: No, Brer Rabbit was the comic. No 
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the other one...You knQv/ the one 1 
mean. They have just made a film. 
Beatrix Potter. I've for.gotten the 
names of the books. 

Q: When did you first go to Britain? 

A: It was 1:^53 or 195.5. I must have 
been eight or ten. 

Q: Did you accompany your mother? 
A: Grandfather really. We both, 
mother and us. 

Q: Was this on a state vi.sit ? 

A; Yes. 

Q; What are your memories like? 

A: Was it the Coronation in ’53? Yes. 

Q: Do you remember anything of the 
Coronation? 

A: No, I remember being left out ol 
everything (lauf^hs.) 

Q: How did you find Cambridge? 
Trinity is a large, bewildering college. 
1 know people whoVe cracked up there 
in the first term becau.se they don*t 
have enough people to talk to... 

A: Yes, it is difbculi to gt:t to know 
people there, it is so L'lrge. 

Q: How did you find your w'j)y around? 
A: There were a lot of Indians there 
from school, others that 1 knew from 
Delhi, so it helped, not just in Trinity 
but in Cambridge. 

Q; How long were you at Cambridge? 
A: Three years. 1962-65. 

Q: What degree did you reiid for? 

A: Mechanical Science. 

Q: May I ask what class yoni got? 

A: Zero, flunked out. 

Q: What do you mean? 

A: 1 didn't get a degree. 

Q: You didn’t do it or... 

A: No, I did it but 1 didn't get a 
degree, I didn't do well enough, 

Q: What did you spend mo«t of your 
time doing? 1 remember .a remark 
which Tariq All picked on and made 
capital of In his book, I think it wn a 
pa^ng remark in an interview Arun 
Singh gave to Imprint 'We were the 
Beatles generation.’ Did yom listen to 
the Beatles at all? 

A: (Smiles ). Of course we did. Every¬ 
body listened to the Beatles in those 
days. 

Q: There Is something thid lliappens to 


most Indians who go abroad for Uni¬ 
versity education. Perhaps for the first 
time they become aware of India. At 
home they just lake the country for 
granted, but abroad they begin to see 
India in a diiTerent way: there is a 
distance, of course, but also the 
amount of printed matter that is easily 
available...they begin analysing their 
own experience of India. Did this hap¬ 
pen to you? 

A: Yes, it did happen. But I don’t 
know how much depth 1 went into 
because being my grandfather's grand¬ 
son it did put me in an awkward posi¬ 
tion vis a vis India. 

Q; Such as? Were you expected to 
know certain things, to have certain 
attitudes? 

Ai Well, on the one side, yc.>, and 
simultaneously I was considered to he 
biased, to be pro-government... 

Q: Who were the mu.sicians you lis¬ 
tened to? 

A: Miles Davis a lot, Coltranc. What's 
his name?...Stan Getz—but not the 
new Stan Getz, the oIo t Stan Cietz, 

Q; What .sort of books did you read in 
those days? 1 don’t mean llniversity 
books because those you weren’t 
reading... 

A: (Laughs.) Those we weren't. I've 
forgotten (pause). The normal rub¬ 
bishy books, yes. 

Q; Marie Seton in one of her last piece.s 
of Journalism 1 think wrote last Christ¬ 
mas in the Spectator, among her 
memories of you In that period, one 
summer she said you were helping her 
proof-read... 

A: Yes, I did the proof-reading of her 
book on my grandfather. 


Q: She wrote that you said to her that 
till you had read her book you had not 
been aware of the role of your family 
and the Congress party in the Inde¬ 
pendence struggle... 

A: Yes (laughs). 

Q: Do you remember anything else of 
that period? What was it like to be in 
England then? 

A: It was great tun, certainly (laughs). 

Q: You moved to Imperial College 
then. How long did you .spend there? 

A: I spent less than a yeai. I went 
down, I took up flying, then I came to 
Delhi. While 1 was in London I started 
flying. 

Q: About the Km^^rgency, I’d like to 
recall the remarks you made at your 
first national pre.ss conference on 5 
July and later in the R^ya Sabha as 
the Monsoon Session opened. One 
thing that struck me about the hullaba¬ 
loo wa.s it seemed the press had got the 
wrong end of the stick... 

A; That was what 1 thought (laughs). 

Q: 1 thought it was clear hut not so 
clear in the headlines and commentary 
that when you made your initial re¬ 
marks they were about the proclama¬ 
tion of the Emergency, not what hap¬ 
pened during it. This was the point you 
reiterated in the Rq)ya Sabha... 

A; You see there are two quite diffe¬ 
rent things. One is having the powers 
available, to be used when required. I 
think the powers must be available 
because there are situations when 
.some powers are required by a gov¬ 
ernment which it must use and this 
was recognised by the Janata govern¬ 
ment which was born out of the 
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The rates of the Final (Addihonan Bonus for Endo^vnent and Whole 
Life Policies are given helow 


Reversionary Bonus. 

Thp ntvA' rjitns of bonus 
for Iho year ended 31 '03 00 are 

Rs. 66/- per Rs 1.000 sum assured^ 
per annum for Endowment Policies ^ 
Rs. 82.50 per Rs. 1.000 sum assured ^ 


per annum for Whole Life Policies 


These rates represent an increase of 
136% over the last 9 years 


Final Additional Bonus. 

In addition to the Reversionary Bonus, 
all policies resulting in claim (either by 
maturity or death), provided at least 
15 years' premiums have been paid, 
and the policies are in full force as on 
the date of claim, are eligible for 
the Final (Additional) Bonus, 
ranging from Rs. 50/- to Rs. 350/- 
perRs 1,000 sum assured. 


No of Years' Amount of Final 
Premiums Paid (Additional) 

Bonus per 

Rs 1.000/' 
Sum assured 
(Rs) 

No of Years'. 
Premiums 
Paid 

Amount of Final 
(Additional) 
Bonus per 

Rs 1.000/- 
Sum assured 
(Rs) 

Less than 15 yea^ 

NIL 

27 years 

158 

15 years 

50 

28 years 

172 

16 years 

56 

29 years 

186 

17 years 

62 

30 years 

200 

18 years 

68 

31 years 

215 

0 years 

74 

32 years 

230 

20 years 

80 

33 years 

245 

21 years 

90 

34 years 

260 

22 years 

100 

35 years 

275 

23 years 

no 

36 years 

290 

24 years 

120 

37 years 

305 

25 years 

130 

38 years 

320 

26 years 

144 

39 years 

335 
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i Emergency and wa<i very violently 
i against an FLincrgcncv. But when they 
I amended the ConsTitution they left 
i this bit within, thev didn't remove it. 

I 

I 

j Q: Well, I realise you think tlie proc- 
I lamation of the Emergency was 
I What was there with the wav the 
I Emergency devehtped that you didn’t 
i care for? 

I A: A lot of things lust went wTone. 

I 

' Q: What sort of things went wrong? 

A: Basically, 1 think the government 
lost control of the iKirninisiiation, ol 
what the state governments, ot what 
the other politicians were doing What 
it also did was cut off feedback. 

I Q: Through censorship of the press? 


A: Well, censorship, maybe a certain 
amount of fear psychosis. 

Q: Don’t you lliink these sort of things 
might happen in any Fjncrgency? 

A: Only if it goes on hir an extended 
period. If it had finished off in a few 
months it would have been okay. 

Q: Were you at the time in favour of it 
being lifted early? 

A: Well, I was not very much tor the 
proclamation of the Emergency ai the 
beginning. But there was very definite 
positive fallout in the infrastructure 
and other sort of development areas 
during that period. And if it had been 
withdrawn earlier... 

Q: What date do you think, middle of 
’76? 


A: (Pause}. Six months would have 
been enough. 

Q: What do you think almiit the Fami¬ 
ly planning programme? 

A: I'hat went totally out of hand. 

Q: That went out of hand later? 

A: But there also I don't know how 
much It went out of hand and how 
much It w'as believed to have gone out 
of hand. It is very dillicull to draw a 
line. Bui the fact is that propaganda- 
wise It vciv definitely went out of 
hand. 

Q; It was widely thought at the time 
and we were told this later as well that 
your brother thought it was a mistake 
calling the elections in ’77. What were 


your views at the time? Did you think it 
was the right decision? 

A: Yes, I think it was the right deci¬ 
sion to call the elections. I think the 
elections should hcen held on 

schedule a year eailier. But if you ask 
me whether the Congress was going to 
win or lose I knew' the Congiess was 
going to lose. 

Q: And you told your mother as much? 
A: I told my mother. So did my 
brother. 

Q: What did she think? 

A: I don’t know what she thought. I 
don’t think she was sure of winning, 1 
mean, that I know. 

Q: Coming to corruption in India, 
would you care to make some sort of 


comment on the proliferation of cor¬ 
ruption in the country, what >ou think 
the causes are? 

A: (Pause.} Well, theie is a ccitain 
shift m the moral standards which one 
has to accept with fast development, a 
change in the social set up. So there 
are these tensions which do leaii to 
this Hut we have not reallv taken 
enough steps to coriect it 

Q: By ‘we’ do you meaii your govern¬ 
ment or all governments? 

A: No, 1 mean till governments. And I 
have sJiirted taking .some now but one 
has to...the problem that one really 
faces IS., that are you going To be hard 
enough to upset the apple cart in 
trying to straighten things up or arc 
you going to play it a little softer. 

Q: There is .so much corruption that 
your own governor has reported back 
about it to you. How do intend to make 
an example of cleansing public life? 

A: We already have certain sysiemv 
which arc established Lfntortunately, 
people don't like using them Also, a 
lot is said about corruption Tor exam¬ 
ple, Antiilay was accused of all sorts of 
things, rhe high courts have nu)re or 
less cleared him, not completely but 
certainly in certain areas. Now sud¬ 
denly the people who were accusing 
him say that the high courts are not 
reliable Now who rs reliable? You 
have to rely on somebody to give you 
an answer, lake Bhajan Lai for exam¬ 
ple. Now we put a retired |udge to 
look itrto the charges and he said there 
was nothing to pursue. Again the 
newspapers don't v ant to accept that. 
Now if they are not going to accept the 
verdict of judges then we are really in 
deep trouble. And the fact is that we 
have got eertain institutions, but peo¬ 
ple arc unwilling it) use them. In Kera¬ 
la, for example, I was given a large 
chargesheet against a minister. I said, 
wh>' don’t you give it to the Lokayukta 
who's here and who is established? 
And the I okayukta is a )udge but they 
don't want to dt» it. Because they have 
give It in as an affidavit and then 
they are held accountable in ease it is 
wrong. 

Q: Don’t yuu think, can’t you conceive 
that the judges might be corrupt? 

A: In which ease there is no way w'c 
can slop it. You have to rely on some¬ 
one. And so far there has not been a 
major accusation against the judges or 
the judicial system ot corruption. 

The Sunday Observer 
13 October, 1985 



We put a retired Judge to look into the chai^ (against 
Bhajan Lai) and he said there was nothing to pursue. 

The high courts have cleared him (Antulay)... The newspapers 
don’t want to accept that 
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V. QANGAOHAR 


Fourth-rate estate? 


Too much is being made of the assault on journalists at the 

swearing-in ceremony 



Arc Indian journal¬ 
ists, particulaily the 
Delhi-based special 
correspondents who 
rub shoulders with 
the high and the 
mighty, a special 
breed? The hue and cry over the ‘brut¬ 
al assault' by Rashlrapati Bhavan 
security personnel on the media per¬ 
sons who were ‘prevented' from 
covering the swearing-in ceremony of 
Prime Minister Chandra Shekhar’s 
council of ministers raises some in¬ 
teresting questions: 

Did the media persons teach the 
venue on time? Didn't they know that 
huge crowds were expected at the 
ceremony? Did they believe that 
whatever be the circumstances, the 
authorities were duty-bound to keep 
the seats rcservetl? 

While the assault on the media per¬ 
sons is to be condemned, are the com¬ 
plainants as innocent as they arc made 
out to be? Veteran journalist and col¬ 
umnist, Inder Malhotra has this to say 
on the happenings: “By now, the sor¬ 
did facts arc well-known. It was a sec¬ 
tion of my own colleagues in the capit¬ 
al's press corps, which, throwing to 


the winds every norm of decency and 
decorum, shouted objectionable slo¬ 
gans in the President’s presence at a 
.solemn stale function. Doubtless, the 
agitated media persons had grave pro¬ 
vocation. For the ‘crime' of being Lite 
for the function, they had been treated 
very roughly by securitymen. But for 
Heaven's sake, whatever the provoca¬ 
tion some places and .some things 
ought to be sacred." While conde¬ 
mning the excesses ol the security per¬ 
sonnel, Malhotra has a word of advice 
for his colleagues: “Sometimes w'c too 
tend to behave as a law unto 
ourselves. We feel entitled to every 
privilege hut obliged to follow no rule. 
We ought to remember that the fourth 
estate has a duty not to reduce itself to 
a fourth-rate estate.” 

Sound advice indeed. vSome ol the 
slogans shouted by irate journalists 
make it clear they have short memor¬ 
ies. One of the lournalists shouted at 
V.r. Shukla and wanted to know if 
the intamous Emergency had again 
been clamped. Doesn’t this gentleman 
remember how the ‘free and fearless 
Indian press' behaved during the 
Emergency? And when one ol the 
newly sworn-in ministers promised an 


inquiry into the happenings, another 
journalist derisively wondered if it 
would be similar to the Bofors inquiry. 
Well, we all know how the press 
reacted to the Bofors scandal! 

7'hc same kind of drama was 
enacted (with a less disastrous climax) 
when the Prime Minister visited Bom¬ 
bay on 25 November. Reporters and 
photographers, who had gathered un¬ 
invited at the Raj Bhavan where the 
Prime Minister was having dinner with 
some of the city's ‘intellectuals', be¬ 
came restless and began blocking the 
road when the dinner invitees started 
trickling out b'inally, through some 
VVVIP influence, the angry pre.ss was 
allowed into the Raj Bhavan where 
they protested against the police high¬ 
handedness to the chief minister, who 
pointed out that the press was usually 
not allowed when VV'VIPs were 
staying at the Raj Bhavan. Finally, 
Chandra Shekhar came out t<^ meet 
the press and this was the result of the 
question-an.swcr session: 

Efijordtig a vomtnon civil code - He 
had not applied his mind to the issue. 

Ayodhya kar seva on 6 Da ember - 
The issue was being dealt with . 

Bomb explosion at V.P. Singh’s 
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persists in saving ‘la’ 


m('eting--Vio[ence must be conde¬ 
mned . 

Stability of his yiovernment—Ho one 
is in a position lo say what would 
happen in the future (He should have 
sung 'Que r'*fa...que sera.,,). 

Cabinet expansion —lie had not 
thought about it. 

Mat\yrashtra Janata Dal (S) —'fhe 
problems would be sorted out. 

Big deal, eh! Was it worth making 
all that fuss about not being admitted 
to Raj Bhavan? 

Out of touch 

How elitist is our hnglish press! Vir 
Sanghvi in Sunday faults Prime 
Minister Chandra Shekhar's obsession 
about poverty particularly in the 
lyQO’s, as being an unhealthy |)rcoc- 
cupation with the ideas of a bygone 
era. “His ciitics believe that he dings 
to the rhetoric of !he socialist IM.^O’s: a 
distrust of multinationals, a hatred of 
consumer goods, a misundcrslamfing 
of the I ole of market and childlike 
faith m the value of the public sector 
At a time when the socialist w'orld is 
busy reconstructing itself, such an atti¬ 
tude seems to be hopelessly out of 
time with fhe times " 

It makes one wonder as to what 
kind of a world some of our journalists 
are living in! Don't they open their 
eyes and observe what is around 
them'^ P)5()\ or 1991)’s, poveity is the 
major issue in this wretched country 
rile gap between llie rich and the poiu 
is also steadily widening. The rhetoric 
of the socialist 19,^()'s, which is aimed 
at bridging this gulf, has equal lele- 
vance today. As tor multinationals, no 
one objects if they introduce the latest 
technology in India. But they have 
been allowed to manufacture and mar¬ 
ket an increasing variety of luxuiy 
consumer goods. 

Thank Heavens the poor in India 
are unable to read what is written 
about them in the elitist F.nglish press. 
Otherwise, we may well have a class 
war in the society. On a sillier level, 
columnist Shobha De suggests that 
Chandra Shekhar engage an ‘elocu¬ 
tion teacher' to help him pronounce 
the word ‘law’ because he persists in 
saying 'la'. So along with planning 
experts, technological wizards, let's 
have a Prof. Henry Higgins at the 
Prime Minister’s office. 

Exceptions to the rule 

Surprisingly, two veteran political 
pundits have said things about Prime 


Minister C'handra Shekhar. K.K, Mal- 
kani, the RSS-intclIcctual w'as in jail 
along with Chandra Shekhar during 
the r.mcrgency and came to know him 
w'cll. He feels that C handra Shekhar 
w’ho had risen from the ranks without 
being a raja or a rani’s son could make 
a good Prime Minister. ( handra 
Shekhar is for the upliftment of the 
poor without being a Maiulaliser. 1 Ic 
has consistently supported Nepal's 
struggle for democracy. Malkani pre¬ 
dicts that Chandra Shekhar can he 
ext>ecled lo be more practical and less 
devious than V,J\ Singh and also pats 
him on the back for defending the B,1P 
positions-- on principle. CJhandra 
Shekhar had said that the BJP was 
right in walking out of the last meeting 
of the National Integration C'oLbcil 
alter the V.P. Singh government had 
deliberately leaked out a misleading 
interpretation of the BJP’s position on 
the locus standi of courts in the 
Ayodhya issue. 

Ciirilal Jain (Sunday Mail) who, 
these days, rocs a stronger BJP line 
than even men like Malkam, offers an 
interesting study of the ('handra 
Shekhar-Mulayam Singh alliance. Of 
course, they have come together only 
because of their shared antipathy for 
V.P. Singh, Jain points out. 

The Prime Minister has follow'cd 
the Acharya Narendra Dava-JP kind 
of socialism .'Both the Acharya and JP 
had strong Ffindu roots. The former 
wrote exhaustively on Hinduism and 
the latter, while taking up the cause of 
morality in public life in the I970*s, 
leaned heavily on the RSS philosophy 


which he came to respect. (Jn the 
other hand, Miilayam s mentor. Ram 
Manohar Lohia, was in every sense 
the opposite of the kind and gentle JP, 
revelling in harsh and often abusive 
denigralit>n of those with w'hom he 
chose to disagree Jain argues that it 
was the Lt^hia factor which drove JP 
out of politics diinng a crucial period 
in the history of the country. 

Democracy is alive 

While there is no shortage of 
doomsday oiacles, veteran political 
observer Ajil Bhattacharjea (Sunday 
Indian Express), finds nothing un¬ 
usual, undemocratic and unstable in 
the present political siiualion The 
Lok Sabha debate on the motion of 
confidence m the Chandra Shekhar 
ministry, according to him, was an 
elevating experience with almost ev¬ 
ery speaker expressing faith in the 
C'onstitution. “Parliamentary de¬ 
corum was ob.scrvcd with minor lapses 
de.spite the unique significance of the 
situation. I dti not recall a major crisis 
handled better before in terms of con¬ 
stitutional and parliamentary proce¬ 
dure. Contrary to the pessimism ex¬ 
uded bv several commentators, 
domestic and hireign ( and those who 
swear by the Economist) democracy is 
alive in India, and capable of coping 
with political crises that would splinter 
many other countries or lead lo milit¬ 
ary rule!” 

Now, that is what I call cheerful 
optimism. Do I hear Nikhil Chakra- 
vartty gnashing his teeth? • 
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the edge 

Kanincmidhi nuikes a frantic hid to cling on to power 



riic OMK govern- 
mcnt was shocked. 
Troll hie was ex¬ 
pected, but surely 
not so fast. Chandra 
Shekhar had hardly 
settled himself in the 
prime ministerial 
chair when he 
threatened to impose ('cnlral control 
over Tamil Nadu, apparently because 
the law and order situation in the state 
was deplorable. Jolted into action, the 
Tamil Nadu police swooped into a 
Tamil 'ligcrs' hideout in the early 
hours of 31) November, seized one re¬ 
volver, some kerosene and some 
medicine, and arrested 11 militants. 

1’he charges against chief minister 
M. Karunanidhi were not new. Time 
and again, he had been accused of 
sheltering the Liberation Tigers of 
Tamil Ixlam (L'lTFi)- And this time 
he was charged with threatening the 
state's peace by not restraining the 
I/rrn at all, especially along the 
state's southern coastline. Added to 
this was the zero performance of the 
DMKin the last I.ok Sabha polls,the 
food crunch and the trouble brewing 
ovei cheap liquor. 

With friend V.P. Singh's exit, Karu¬ 
nanidhi is in a tight spot, especially 
since the the C'ongres.s(I)-AIADMK 
alliance is up in arms against him. The 
HJP too is iigainst him and is pressing 
lor a White Paper, which Karunanidhi 
had promised earlier, on the activities 
of the Eelam militants in the state 
Only the left parties seem to be siding 
with him. Undoubtedly, the LTFE 
issue poses the greatest threat to his 
government. And the charges have 
been coming from unexpected quar¬ 
ters. 

On 15 November, the naval chief 
designate, vice-admiral Ramdas, 
announced to the media that in the 
last three or four months, the Navy 
apprehended about 1(X) Sri Lankan 
Tamils engaged in smuggling and gun- 
running across the Palk Str'-.its, but 
were let off by the state government. 
The stale should take definite steps to 
flush them out, he said, but the admi¬ 
nistration was .singularly uninterested 


Karananidhi: in a tight spot 

in taking any steps. 

Theaccusalionswere.spL\shed\on the 
front pages of most local dailies. And 
Karunanidhi got busy denying them. 
“It is n()W' the turn ot a naval oifieer,” 
he w'ailcd, “to join the chorus of politi¬ 
cians who have been on this srneiu 
campaign against us.” lie also ex¬ 
plained thaf of the l()(l-odd Lankan 
Tamils handed ovei to the ptilicc by 
the navy. 58 were proved to be 
genuine refirgecs and sent otf to 
camps, while the remaining 42 wcie 
found to be crew', and allowed to re¬ 
turn to Sri Lanka. Besides, they were 
certainly not smuggling arms—only 
rice, onions, chillies, kerosene, petrol 
and Lankan currency had been seized 
from them. 

'Phe defence went on. The central 
agencies like the Intelligence Bureau 
(IB), Research and Analysis Wing 
(RAW) and the Navy were present in 
the coordination meetings held by the 
state government. Mow come they 
never complained there* the chief 
minister wondered. Finally Karuna¬ 
nidhi sent off revenue minister K. 
Manoharan to personally convince 
Chandra Shekhar that the law and 
order situation in Tamil Nadu was far 


hetlei than in snine other stales—for 
example Andhra Pradesh. where the 
.Naxalites were going on the rampage 
almost evciv day. Flcsides, if the 
Ll'l’l*. posed a problem today, it w'as 
becaii.se the Indira and Kajiv Ciandhi 
regimes had funded it earlier, the 
DMK pointed out. And even us the 
.AlADMK raised the alarm over the 
I.. ITE’s acti\ities in Tamil Nadu , it 
was printing posters ot Tiger hero 
Piabhakaraii, atul endorsing his de¬ 
mand f('r a separate state. 

Manoharan did his lob well. He 
even called on "old-friend” Devi Lai, 
now comfortably back in the deputy 
PM's chair. Probably reminding the 
Tau of the good old times when he had 
flown to Madras within hoiiis of being 
sworn in, last year, to be the chief 
guest at Karunanidhi’s daughter's 
wedding. And, of course, the huge 
crowds at the farmers' rallies orga¬ 
nised by the DMK for the Tau. 

“But would Devi Lai be willing to 
stake his post, which was restored to 
him thanks to Rajiv, just to protect 
Karunanidhi?” asked an AlADlVfK 
official. The Opposition is busy re¬ 
minding people that in 1980, when the 
ruling AlADMK had secured only 
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two seats in the parliamentary elec¬ 
tions, the Congress government at the 
Centre, then siding with the DMK, 
had dismissed the AFADMK govern- 
merit in Tamil Nadu. The same logic 
would ask for the dismissal of the 
DMK goVi.rniTient since the DMK had 
failed to secure a single scat in the last 
Lok Sabha elections. 

So, although the PM has assured 
that he would not act against the state 
government “under pressure * tr(Mn 
outside quarters. Karunariidhi is haul- 
ly assured. 

With reason. Recently there was the 
embarrassing charge by Lankan de¬ 
fence minister Ranjan Wijciatnc, that 
the LTl’E was ferrying across at least 
ten boatloads of arms and ammunition 
from ramil Nadu to Sri Lanka every 
day. Besides, there have been reports 
that barely a couple wrecks ago, the 
Tigers ferried six Maruti Omni vans 
across to Sn Lanka from Thaniavorc. 
Then there was the embarrassing epi¬ 
sode of a national news agency being 
asked to withdraw news on Lri’L 
arms smuggling. The Rameswaiam 
correspondent of the United News 
Agency (UNI) had reported that some 
LTTL men, carryng heasy weapons, 
had arrived in mot«>i-boats. An 
alarmed state home setreiary, R. 
Nagarajan, immediately had UNI 
withdraw the news. 1 hus the RamcN- ' 
waram liespalch had a quiet burial. 

Yet another example of the govern¬ 
ment throttling the media if it 
threatened the peace of the L TI L was | 
the transfer of S. Sainudram, new's j 
editor of Doordarshan. Regarded ! 
by the CM as an anti-LITIi man, j 
Samudrarn earned Karunanidhi's 
wrath when he refused the CM's re¬ 
quest to black-out the report on the 
LTTE’s mas.sacre ol Muslims from the 
news bulletin. A livid Karunanidhi 
allegedly complained to the then in¬ 
formation and broadcasting minister 
P. Upendra, and Samudram's transfer 
to All India Radio came through 
recently. 

So, Karunanidhi prepares for his 
Delhi trip on 3 December, apparently 
for the National Front presidium, but 
presumably also for a talk with the 
PM, as a last-ditch effort to save his 
seat. 

And in view of the present dis¬ 
heartening developments, the CM has 
published an emotionally charged 
poem in his party organ. Murasnli. on 
22 November, significantly tilled 
Nilaiyatrathu. It means ‘iniperma- 
nence’. • 

BimgiiiM ShgMW0drM 
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Crossing swords 

Chandra Shekha' wields the stick, while militants 
brandish the gun 


^ Chandra Shekhar has 

I decided to act tough 

Punjab. This was 
evident from the 
swoopdown on top 
Akali leaders in 
Chandigarh and 
I’UNJAB other parts of the 

mmmmmmmmmmmam state, just before thc 

scheduled all-party meeting at Anand- 
pui Sahib on 25 November. The gov¬ 
ernment also banned the meeting. It 
was a well-planned operation: among 
those who were detained by The police 
were Simianjcet Singh Mann. Ciur- 
bachaii Singh Ibhra, Prakash Singh j 
Badal and I Ota Singh. I 

Nonetheless, a somewhat truncated 
conclave ol Akali leadcis was held in 
Anandpur Sahib, despite the ban 
order. Most Sikh oiganisations pro¬ 
tested against the ban, but the govern¬ 
ment stood firm. Accc'rding to an offi¬ 
cial spokesman, the ban had been im¬ 
posed, as the government had in¬ 
formation that the Anandpur Sahib 
meeting had been convened “with a 
definite intention of announcing a sub¬ 
versive programme of action intended 
to create disioption, disorder and a 
situation ol confrontation with the 
government so as to encourage the 
secessionist forces...” 

Though Mann and his colleagues 
had also been detained by thc V.P. 
Singh regime, there was a difference 
this time. Mann had been arrested 
earlier for defying prohibitory orders 
and participating in a march towards 
thc Golden I'emple. But that was after 
V.P. Singh gave him a long rope in 
trying to play the Mnim card to win 
peace in Punjab. But Prime Minister 
Chandra Shekhar is keen on showing 
that he is following a diametrically 
opposite policy. However, thc clamp- 
down negated the possibilities of the 
various Akali factions coming 
together and isolating the militants. 
And though the leaders were released 
after four days of incarceration, a near 
total bandh was witnessed in Punjab. 

Ill thc meantime, the killings in the 
state have gone up to a frightening 
level—averaging 25 a day since the 
middle of this year. Significantly, 
more Sikhs are being killed these days 
than earlier. And many of them are 


being liquidated for being suspected 
informers. 

On 24 November, thc socuritv 
forces in the state received a major 
setback when Harjit Singh, the super¬ 
intendent of police (SP) of Tarn Taran 
was killed in a mine blasr. Hat |it Singh 
had spearheaded many successful op¬ 
erations in Tarn Taran and had fi¬ 
gured on the hit-list of thc militants for 
some time. His killing marked the be- 




Chandra Shekhanmuscle ffexing 

ginning of a new pattern in the crime 
scenario in the stale. The mine which 
had been dug beneath the highway 
close to the SP's house was detonated 
by remote-control, killing Har¬ 

jit Singh and his three security guards 
instantly. 

In fact, Harjit Singh's death changes 
the complexion of VIP security in the 
country. Immediately after the inci¬ 
dent, a high-level body reviewed 
security arrangements in Delhi. Offi¬ 
cials present at the meeting even con¬ 
templated the requisitioning of anti- 
, mine tanks for the Prime Minister and 
director general of Punjab police since 
even Harjit Singh's bullet-proof jeep 
had been easily blown up by an 
explosive. • 

Itiki Smin/H^w iMM 





^iesuswept 

Mystery shrouds' the brutal murder of two nuns 


Ii was like any other 
day. On 15 Novem¬ 
ber Sister Veronica 
Sylvia (42) and Sister 
Priya (32), two nuns 
who lived at Sneha 
Sadan, in Mistry 
MAHARASHTRA Apartments, oft 
■ Jogeshwan Elast 
Highway in Bombay, set out on their 
usual work. While Sister Sylvia left in 
the morning to teach at the Infant 
Jesus Primary School, about 301) 
metres from the apartment. Sister 
Priya left for her sewing classes al 
Mahakali Caves Road. 

I'he mins had other responsibilities 
loo. rhey looked after 2.5-t)dd street 
children who came to Sneha Sadan to 
be taught and fed. For the two sisters, 
the day ended just as all other days. 
At around 9 pm, they bade good-night 
to eight boys who slept in a hall 
adjacent to their room and retired for 
the day. 

Next morning, the boys awoke at 7 
am. But to their surprise they found 
that the nuns were not yet up and 
ready. So they went and knocked on 
the door of the room in which the 
Sisters slept, '['here was no response. 

Something was clearly amiss. One 
of the boys went round the house and 
peeped through the windows and what 
he saw made him blanch from shock. 
Sister Priya was sprawled in a pool of 
blood and near her lay Sister Sylvia. 

The boy ran to inform Father Ju/c 
D’Souza, the parish priest and princip¬ 
al of the Infant Jesus school. 7’he 
priest rushed to the house, looked 
through the windows and saw the 
gha.stly sight. I..ater, he had the door 
opened and entered what he describes 
as a “butcher’s shop". By this time the 
word had spread ami other members 
of the clergy had arrived. "I have 
never in all my days, seen anything 
like this," says Father Juze. "It was a 
nightmare. There was blood every¬ 
where, the place smelt of something 
forbidden, something dangerous." 

When the police arrived the mem¬ 
bers of the church were in a sullen 
mood. They •■efu.sed to let the cops 
inside till a lady doctor and w'omen 
police personnel arrived. The stab- 
bings, the police later said, could have 
taken place any time between 10 pm 

d4 ' 


the previous night and 7 am on 16 
November. 

The bodies were handed over to Ibc 
church authorities after the post¬ 
mortem had been done, and on 17 
November the two nuns were laid to 
rest. The Chri.stian community was 
shocked and outraged. Nearly 7,(K)U 
people turned up at the funeral and 
many were visibly angry. “If this were 
to have happened to a Hindu or a 
Muslim there would have been hell to 


pay," said a bitter Father Juze. 

On 18 November, Christians were 
in. for a bigger shock. The Times of 
Imtla, Indian Express, Samnaa, Nav 
Bharat Times and a host of other 
publications carried reports, which, 
according to a local priest, were like 
“a knife through the Christian soul". 
The reports stated that the two nuns 
were used to “frequent sexual inter¬ 
course" and one of them had con¬ 
tracted a sexually transmitted disease. 
The stories were apparently based on 
a leaked report of the post-mortem. 


There was a howl of indignation from 
the Christian community, and Cardin¬ 
al Simon Pimenta denounced the re¬ 
ports, while the police denied that 
there was any truth in them. Suddenly 
the murders were not important any¬ 
more. Sleazy stories about the nuns’ 
supposed licentiousness took over and 
attributed the murders to a lover's 
jealousy. 

Dr Pritam Phatnani, honorary pro¬ 
fessor of forensic medicine at Tilak 
Medical College, in Sion, Bombay, 
who was initially requested by the 
joint commi.ssioncr, crime branch, 
Aivind Inamdar, to help out with the 
ca.se says, "1 don't know how this leak 
happened. That is for the police to 
find out. But what I can say is that 


somebody jumped the gun. A firm 
conclusion can only be reached after 
the full text of the report has been 
read. The language of post-mortem 
reports is such that things can easily be 
pulled out of context, and this leads to 
many twists and turns." Inamdar him¬ 
self appears bewildered by the leak. 
Later, police sources stated that an 
officer had been transferred “and 
pushed upstairs elsewhere". Inamdar, 
however, still maintains that the 
search is on to find out who planted 
the story. 




The nuns before the burial: murder moat foul 
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Meanwhile, the police picked up 
three suspects who, sources aver, had 
nothing to do with the murders. The 
“breakthrough” that the police prom¬ 
ised was still to materialise. The post¬ 
mortem report will now come from 
fhe Stale Fc ensic Science Laboratory 
at Kalina, where the genital swabs ol 
the murdered nuns were taken. 

The motive behind the crime still 
remains unclear. Testifies Father 
D’Souza: “House number four and six 
where the nuns were staying fell under 
the parish of Infant Jesus, of which I 
am the priest. Like everyone else, I 
do not know why the two nuns were 
murdered. There have been no ser¬ 
vants, so the ‘sacking’ theory does not 
apply. There is no property problem, 
because the property belongs to the 
Sneha Trust. And let me assure you 
there is nothing to rob here. Ihcre 
could be a man who was frequently 
seeing one of the Sisteis. Fhis could be 
a link. I think the police is following 
this lead. But whatever the tn-th is, it 
must be told.” 

One of the boys living in .Sneha 
Sadan has something interesting to 
tell. Raj Kumar is not sure, but he 
feels that there could be a connection 
between what he had seen and the 
crime. “At 4 o’clock in the afternoon 
(15 November),” he says, “I saw a 
man following Sister Priya. I was 
going to play when I noticed him. I'he 
grounds here are big and there are 
many trees and bushes, and Sister 
Priya did not see him. He was not a 
heavily built man. He was wearing a 
bush shirt and had light eyes, like a 
cat. He also had a moustache. I watch¬ 
ed him for some time and went to 
play. How was I to know that the two 
Sisters would be murdered that 
night?” 

Says Inamdar: “Right now there are 
a lot of wild rumours. The police will 
get the man or men who did this. It is a 
matter of time." But people such as 
Father Placid Fonesca, director of 
Sneha Sadan, and Father Thomas 
Cano of Saint Thomas’ Church in 
Goregaon, Bombay, seem to have no 
faith in the police. “It is going to be a 
difficult case to solve," asserts Cano, 
and adds, somewhat dejectedly, “It is 
all in the hands of the Lord.’" 

And he makes no bones about his 
bitterness. “The time has come for a 
re-evaluation. If it had been any other 
community, the press would not have 
dared to print all those stories. It is 
time we woke up to our weakness," he 
$ays.« 
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Killer fever 
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Dengue reappears with a vengea/ue m Calcutta 


(Jn the pages of the 
‘death register’, a 
slim bound volume at 
the paediatric waid 
of the Calcutta 
Medical College 
Hospital, arc printed 
WEST BENGAL the words “peon 
■™™***« book”. The “peon 
book” tells the daily story i)f tragedies, 
including the 18 deaths since the 
middle of Seplember, deaths which 
could have been avoided if the state 
government and the Calcutta Caii- 
poration had reacted quickly when the 
news of a dengue outbreak first trick¬ 
led in. 

Instead, the authorities chose to 
turn a Nelson’s eye to the problem 
dismissing the dengue outbreak as a 
non-issue. “People aie dealing a tear 
psychosis. L very thing is under con¬ 
trol; everything is being done,” said 
Subodh De. mayor-in council, health, 
of the corporation as the death toll 
began to rise and severely handicap¬ 
ped doctors fought to save young 
lives. The state aufhorilies today insist 
that the death toll is only 12, while IX 
young children have died at only one 
hospital. “Many dengue cases have 
been wrongly diagnosed as encephali¬ 
tis, while many other children have 
died without treatment," a young doc¬ 
tor at the Calcutta Medical College 
said. “The death toll stands at 17,” Dr 
Manish Chakraborty, the leading viro¬ 
logist at the Tropical .School of Mv^i- 
cine told Sunday on 28 November. 

From the grimy, congested houses 
in central Calcutta were reported the 
first cases of dengue, a disease spread 
by the Aedus Aegyptus mosquito, in 
Seplember. “The disease has spread 
to the equally congested arcus of north 
Calcutta and to the southern fringes of 
the city like Jadavpur and Behala and 
the adjoining districts of Howrah and 
Hooghly,” said Dr Chakraborty. Most 
of the children who have died were 
suffering from dengue haemorrhage 
fever (DHF), a particularly virulent 
form of dengue. “The patients suffer 
from high fever, suffer severe body- 
aches and you see rashes all over their 
bodies. And they vomit blood, not 
much, just a few drops perhaps,” says 
Dr Pranab Bhowmick, a well-known 
paediatrician. 



Bui Ihe Calcutta Corporalion's 
promise to eradicate mosquitoes re¬ 
mains only a promise, as garbage piles 
up all ovei the city and sanitation 
systems are on the edge of collapse. 

After ravaging the city in the eaily 
Sixties, when 7lK) people— mostly chil¬ 
dren—had died, dengue had dis¬ 
appeared for neaily 20 years, return¬ 
ing brietly in 198.^ when parts of east 
Calcutta wcie affected. But in 1987, 
lour leading scientists stressed the 
“need for careful surveillance because 
of a possible threat of dengue haemor¬ 
rhagic fever .as experienced in Indone¬ 
sia...” The article was published in a 
leading medical journal, but the au¬ 
thorities did not heed the warning. 
Today, as young children continue to 



Blood oompleo being tested lor 
Dengue: the toll is rising 

die, the Calcutta Corporation has 
finally begun “an education program¬ 
me” and has started spraying insecti¬ 
cide in fits and starts. Though state 
youth Congress(l) workers com¬ 
plained about the slate of affairs to the 
Governor. Dr Nurul Hasan, and the 
Congress!I) municipal party and dissi¬ 
dent CPl(M) leaders are up in arms, 
there is no immediate improvement 
And the deaths of children (those 
between the ages of three and six are 
most vulnerable) mav only increase. • 
SHnIoy Chowdhury/CaicutiM 
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.«iorok parleys 

Ihe government’s education policy trips the tribaLs 




IliLii rTU)llicr-t()nguc 
IS JiiMiig them to dc 
spciif riic liibals of 
Inpura, who arc 
being reduced to a 
demographic non¬ 
entity by a slow but 

'I'KIPIJKA incessant flow of 
n o n -1 r i b a 1 s fro ni 
liungladesh across the border, are be¬ 
ginning to realise that Kokborok-a 
language spoken by eight majoi tribes 
in the state -is impeding their de¬ 
velopment. 

The problem lies not so much with 
the language itself as with the govern¬ 
ment's education policy. Way back in 
1^78, when the Left Tront wrested 
power in the state, the new go\ern- 
ment made Kokborok the medium of 
instruction in all primary .schools in 
the tribal-doniinated aieas. The move, 
in the face of it, was unassailable and 
certainly populist. It enabled tribal j 
children to study in their own mother- 
tongue and opened up possibilities of 
raising the literacy level. 

But therein lay a catch. Ihe left 
regime did not care to introduce a link 
language that could help the students 
continue their studies at the secondary 
level, where the medium of instruction 
was Bengali or hnghsh. It took a few 
years for the inc^uigruity to really 
show up. And when it did. the tiibals 
hoped that the C’ongress(l)-lUJS 
alliance, which elbowed out the I eft 
Front in February 1988, would correct 
the anomaly 

But things have only gone from bad 
to worse. According t<i the Tubal .Stu¬ 
dents Federation (I SF), about 40 to 
45 thousand tribal students, unable to 
cope with the abrupt change in the 
medium of instruction, have dropped 
out of school so far. The tribals are 
badly outnumbered in the field of 
education—just as they ate in most 
other sphcies--and this high dropout 
rate makes them feel sceptical about 
the .system itself. 

What is more shocking is the man¬ 
ner in which the tribal schools arc run. 
The TSF, which has about 5(),1X)() stu¬ 
dents under its fold, complain.' that 
the teachers ninniiig these institutions 
arc grossly undcrqualifted. Many of 
them lack secondary-level education, 
the TSF leaders point out, and say that 


residential schools in the Autonomous 
Di.strict Council areas are on the verge 
of collapse. 

Members of the .lana Sanghati 
Parishad (JSP), an organi.salion of 
scholars and social activists, corrobo¬ 
rate the TSF charges. According to a 
JSP functionary, the Congress!I)- 
rUJS alliance, headed by Sudhir Ran- 
jan Mazumdar, bought peace with th“ 
Inpura National Volunteers (TNV) 
by promising to reliabilitate the mili¬ 
tants by offering many of them jobs as 
teachers in Kokborok schools. I’he 
outcrop of this accoid was that many 
rNV activists, who could baiely boast 
of having piimary educatii^ii. were in¬ 
ducted as teachers. 

The TSF also resents the use of the 
Bengali script for Kokborok and advo¬ 
cates the use of the Roman script in¬ 
stead. The Bengali script was, 
obviously, chosen to promote com¬ 
munal integration and ward off Christ¬ 
ian missionary influences that arc 
associated with the Roman script, fo- 



^ jur M 
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Tripura tribals: in a limbo 

day, however, the younger tribals in¬ 
sist that the Bengali script does not 
match the phonetic nuances of the 
Kokborok language and are deman¬ 
ding the fornirition ol an expert com¬ 
mittee to settle the controversy. 

what really irks the tribals is their 
abysmal success rate. Accoiding to 
M.L. Koloi, the TSF vice-president, 
only about five per cent of the tribal 


A train to Bangladesh 

I mil I 

A new broad-gauge line is opened between India and 
her neighbour 


I t was an event tinged with nostal¬ 
gia- A train from India to Bang¬ 
ladesh—the first since Independ¬ 
ence—-steamed out of Singhabcid, 
in Malda (north Bengal), towards 
Rohanpur across the border on 24 
November. The 60-wagon goods 
train, carrying ballast and stone 
chips for the Bangladesh Railways, 
brought back memories of pre- 
Partition days when trains ran free¬ 
ly between these stations without 
having to cross an international 
border. Today, that boundary re¬ 
mains an inviolable reality, but the 
broad-gange line, restored at the 
cost of Rj 5 crorcs by the govern¬ 
ment of India, has brought the two 
countries closer. 

The Singhabad-Rohanpur rail¬ 
way link is not the only one of its 
kind between India and Bang¬ 


ladesh. There arc two other broad- 
gauge links between the two coun¬ 
tries under the Eastern Railway, 
and the Northern Frontier Rail¬ 
way. However, this is the first time 
that a train actually went into to 
Bangladesh from India after more . 
than four decades. 

One important reason behind 
the restoration of the railway after 
so many years is that the Indian 
Railway Construction Company 
(IRCON) has bagged a part con¬ 
tract in the $600 million Jamuna 
bridge project; in Sirajiinj in Bang¬ 
ladesh. The project requires huge 
quantities of stone chips and bal- '/ 
last, which can now be supplied by, ' 
India, since the major stone quar*^„:.7 
rics in easterq India are Icjcate^, 
close to the Bangladesh border 
arc well-connected by railwamVl? 
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Life after Hailakandi 

The commutuil spectre haimls the Barak Valley 



students pass the Madhyamik ex¬ 
amination and, those who do, fail to 
compete with the noii-tribals. And in .t 
state where there are lev. job opportu¬ 
nities outside the government sector, 
the tribals aic finding themselves 
being increasingly margiiialiscd due to 
lack of adequate qiialilicatioii. So. 
what they are now demanding is a 
scientific language polic}' and not poli¬ 
tical patronage. • 

Ani9h Gupta/Agartala 


Earlier attempts by the Govern¬ 
ment of Bangladesh to import 
boulders and stone chips by barges 
from Malaysia had pn »vcd too cost¬ 
ly and cumbersome. .Says Ashoke 
Sengupta, adviser tC' the Indian 
Railways, “We hope that wc will 
g6t the contract for supplying mate¬ 
rials for the construction work of 
the river bridge anti for that we 
TtoliMuguratloii of iho rail link; 
OfMiiliif new vistae 



Prafuila Mahan t a 
had refused to learn, 
and in the end he 
paid the price. When- 
Ifailakandi town in 
south Assam suc¬ 
cumbed to communal 
vmlence, all that the 
lormer chief minister 
did was to send a C abinet minister and 
rush five platt»oiis t)f aimed police to 
tackle the situation. I he virlual non¬ 
chalance with which Mahanta faced 
the communal challenge was wholly iii 
keeping with the casiialness that 
marked his appioach to the ULFA 
menace, and his detractors in New | 
Delhi hilly exploited this weakness oh | 
his to extend Piesiderit’s Rule m 
Assam In fact, besides the activities 
ol the ULFA, the Hailakandi clashes, 
which broke out on 17 Novcmbci and 
claimed 1.^ lives, also influenced the 
Gentre's decision lavounng a spell of | 
President's Rule in the state. | 

That Piime Ministei Chaiulra j 


now require the shortest railway i 
link belw'een the two countries,” : 

The inaugural run, on 24 
November, from Singhubad, was ; 

an occasion for celebration. Villa- | 
gers from neighbouring villages | 

turned out in large numbers to 
witness the historic flag-off gnd 
slogans ol India-Bangladcsh 
friendship rent the air. The ^ 
train, loaded with ballast from 
Bakudi, reached Singhabad around 
11 am. And five hours later, it left | 
for Rohanpur, driven by the two | 

locomasters from Baugla<lesh. i 

The train was received by M. \ 

Abdullah, the divisional railway | 

manager of the Paksey division of i 
Bangladesh Railways, and was i 

greeted with slogans like ''Bharat- 
Bangla moitri amar rahe (Long live 
India-Bangla friendship)'. Abdul¬ 
lah even went as far as to say that it 
won’t be long before passenger 
trains start operating between fhe 
two countries. And surely, people 
on both sides of the border look 
forward to that momentous day. • 

mukki 



Shekhar was worried about the de¬ 
velopments at Hailakandi was evident 
from the fact that he summoned the 
director of the liueliigeiice Bureau for 
a midnight briefing on 17 November. 
The clashes figured again in the crucial 
high-level meeting at the PM s Race 
Course Road office where the tate of 
the Asom . Gana Panshad (.AGP) 
government and possibilities ol hold¬ 
ing Assembly elections on schedule 
were finally sealed. 

The imposition of President's Rule 
has not, however, driven the fear out 
of the people’s mind. The question 
now being asked is whether the new 
dispensation will he able to cement the 
fractured relations between the two 
communities. 'Hie distrust and the 
feeling of acrimony between them 
have become so acute that even re¬ 
sponsible citizens are unable to shrug 
oil the sense of suspicion. Fven the 
administration seems to be alfceted by 
the communal divide, with police and 
other olhcials being split along com¬ 
munal lines. 

rhe residents of the town and the 
ailjoining lural areas where the trou¬ 
ble had spread are appalled by the 
partisan stand the police and district 
olficials had taken. Hindu officers 
had, in some cases, scuttled police 
action in Hindu-strongholds and Mus¬ 
lim ollicers did likewise when it came 
to taking action against offenders be¬ 
longing to that community, fiqually 
disturbing is the fact that the adivasi 
tea garden workers also became 
embroiled in the conflict. 

People feel that the situation w'ould 
have remained under control had the 
government imposed curfew on 17 
November itself when the first spell of 
clashes rocked Hailakandi. Instead, 
the government chose to wait till the 
next day. The army was called out on 
18 November, but was actually de¬ 
ployed 24 hours later. Says Nurul 
Huda. district secretary of the 
CPT(M): “This lackadaisical approach 
to the situation by the district author¬ 
ities appeared intriguing. 

And if the administration had in¬ 
deed sunk to such depths, will Presi¬ 
dent’s Rule make a difference in 
Hailakandi?® 

Swifafiu Ghoah/SUchar 
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week oi inxed lorUmcs. An 
^'^d5;,’4^avourat*'le penod for businessmen to 
rfc hiftke fresh nivosimeiits. There maybe 
.UBySy pruhlcfTis in the (office, hut do not lose youn 
c'Mil foiirnaJists may get araise. 
bond dHles: 12 and 1!S 
Lurfc.v numbers: 3. h and 8 
Favourable direction: South 



LIBRA (2f Septembet^M Octbbdi:) / ? ; 

^ATA^ ^ fawur^blc week for 
7 \ I /\ • Yoii can go!aheadfre^\ 

i/ \|/ \i investments and aeqaiftf new Stocks. Yoft: 
MlV frien^t'bftt maintain soH^^ 

i tt ilk i j . distance from them. 

Good dates: 11, 13 and 15 ' :■ '/ /i 

Lucky numbers: 3.6 and 8 j ' 

Favourable direction; West. * 


TAURGS (21 April—20 May) 

Bk Swimmers and athletes will be succcsslul. 

Hrofcssionals should avoid strenuous 
rvAfi t^xerciscs. Do not mix business with pleasure. 

Those in service should deal tactfully with 
I IBB \ their subordinates. Take care of your health. 
Good dales: 11, 12 and 14 
Lucky numbers; 1.5 and 7 
Favourable direction; West 

GEMINI (21 May—20 June) 

|P||nR A very hectic week lies ahead of you. Make 
t alt the changes that you had planned while 
the going is good, A perfect period for 
jk * businessmen to launch new ventures. Risky 
mm ' deals may turn out to he profitable. 

Good dates: 10,11 and 13 
Lucky numbers: 4,6 and 7 
Favourable direction: South-West 


SCrORRlO (21 October—20 Nav|!|dber> 

^ mostd you. Professiodate 

r MPj ahead with their plans arid they ffitght 

be successful. The financial front will pbse 
problems and you may ti«ave co go for loans. 
Travelling is on the cardp for you. 

Good dates: 12.14.and 15 . ^ > 

Lucky numbers: 1.5 and 9 
Favourable direction: East 


SAGITTARIUS <21 Novembeiv-ZO llecember) 

*51 **^*^^* w'cek for sociali sing. Parties, and 

I ^^1 picnics will keep you bus;y, Intellectuals.and 
artists will be successfuL You will be praised 
jjg , VI by your colleagues. This <is a good time to 
II rnake changes. 

Good dates: 9. Hand 13 
Lucky numbers: 2,6 and 9 
Favourable direction: West 


CANCER (21 June—20 July) 

An unfavourable week is in store for you. 
You are likely to run out of monc7 but your 
friends will he helpful. A close relative may 
fall ill. However, your children will be a 
source of joy for you. 

Good dates: 12.13 and 1.5 * 

Lucky numbers: 3, 5 and 7 
Favourable direction: Ni^rth 


CAPRICORN (21 December—January) 
ggZjfJJkj A favourable week for m ost of you. At home. 
if your ^ildren will be a so urce of joy to you. 

B You are likely to run out of funds and may 

ftigSi have to borrow. An ideal week for romance. 

But avoid marriage ptam>: 

Good dales: 10.13 and 14 
Lucky numbers; 1.3 and 6 
Favourable direction: South 


LEO (21 July—20 Augu.st) 

B j An unfavourable week for professionals. 

1 Exercise tact and patience in all your 
I dealings. Businessmen, however, may do 
I well. Be on the guard against deceit. Your 
i friends will be helpful. 

Good dates: 9. ID and 12 
Lucky numbers: 6.8 and 9 
FavcHirable direction: East 


VIRGO (21 August—20 September) 

A favourable week for you. The financial 
front looks bright, and your debts will be 
I settled. Businessmen should avoid fresh 
k ^ investments. Romance is in the offing and 
r * ■ piobtems with your partner will be resolved. 
Good dales: 10,12 and 14 ' 

Lucky numbers: 4,7 and 9 

Favourable dlrectfon: North-we^ . 


AQUAR1US(21 January—20 Feibruary) * 

Financially, this may not be a aood week fot ' 
you. You may not be,abh‘ to cacar loam, A . 
letter may bring good tidf nga- A faypufat^: / ; 
week for romance,. Youfchildren will do well, v 
in their stndieS' .-v/ 

Gooddate8;n,12ahdl34 ’ 7^! ^ 

Lucky numbers; 5;8 and 9 X** ^ 

Favourable direcllott; North . ; 

PJSCBS(21ft^t^ry—2$Mkr^ii , { / ^ 

A favourable w^ek for diiost of Sci^nfiSbs I: 
and ddctois might do w^ll.'^MIhorprabl^^ ' 

amhkeiyU3^lH>thery^4^ttttbey willsO^ 
tideover/At%0^'M^^Vh^nyimi»rovp''y^ | 

health'. ‘ ^■ "‘.'X-x-iv 

Goo^ates: 13» 14'fi|id 15 . ' ; > - .; v • 

' FavouraUetUioc^^Somli ^^'-■%' . k 


‘ STARliARTNeitsrscORHO-AJiiES ' I 

The Aries rnan is far too d^ruvnk onrf witfim k> take^ ehalhif^^:0tt^S^^. 
farsighted and prefers security, and vouU i^fmppmnjatensietrtiUiii^^i 
V differenee in mitres fedd td'irb^^V 























RANDOM NOTES 




■ . MoraTka, 

state' in 

lAe l*t^e' MSnuter’s (^ce 


liW.^ L^J iy»m n h i C 


ines {or the man of the peo- 
pletag. 

, Unlilce the Raja, who 
made much of refusing 
security and then made the 
residents of Delhi wait end^ 
lessly at hnsy intersections 
.irhiK his motorcade got 
right of way^ Motarka went 
through wi^ bis expressed 
intention. 

Soon after the Bombay- 
based industrialist was 
sworn in, assorted guards 
wielding sten guns landed 
up at his Teen Murti Lane 
residence. An appalled 
Morarka asked them to 
please leave; when he 
needed security he would 
ask for it. 

The securitymen, howev¬ 
er, refused to budge, saying 
that they were there on 



, UPSUffllr 

: Mit^.«tnd couldn’t leave 
. antil instTU^ed to do. so by 
■ thoit s«(;teri<H$., ■ 

t.x A coujfrie of jfdioiie calls 
.littlil'i;' tte. R)|ni$ter of jStfte 
- wi» J^ow long 

iviU'laM' 
anyOiite's. 
■■'gSw.., • f ■ - 


Ih^ifiiiQ wllo ; 


h^ve. Id hahd it. 


HEARD AT 1 TEEN MURTI 

The only party that hasn’t 
refused Arun Nehru entry yet is 
theBJP. Hence all this 
nonsense about the Hindu 
psyche. 

A VP LOYALIST REFERRING TO NEHRU’S 
PRO-HINDU STATEMENTS 


Prime Minister. Bombay's 
elite, (J,R.D. Tata, etc.) 
attended and were told to 
Jeave their wives behind be- 
cause the Governor wanted 
>a small gathering. 

Hardly had the guests 
*found their seats (there 
were place cards in front of 
each plate) when there was 
a commotion at the door. 

Enter, Shatrughan Sinha 
followed by two producer 
chamchas. “Hello yaarl” he 
shouted to obviously 
embarrassed friends who 
were already seated before 
making his way to the 
Prime Minister's chair. 

A surprised Chandra 


Chandra Shekhar’s chief minister friends 

m Bhairan Singh SiMkhawat: An old friend of 
Shekhar's. Shekhawat is indebted to him for organising 
defections and saving his government. The Prime 
Minister is now calling in a favour, asking the Rajasthan 
chief minister to mediate in the Ayodhya dispute to get 
the VHP leaders to agree on a comprort]ifse. 


■ Sharad Pawan The Maharashtra chief rifinister 
was the first to host a lunch to felicitate the new Prime 
Minister. And when Chandra Shekhar went to Bombay 
soort after being sworn in, Pawar was at his side 
throughout, makirrg his ploseness to the PM clear. But 
the CM may find his equa^bn with Shekhar suffering 
now that he seems to have incurred the wrath of the 
Ambanls. 


a Nkalayaiii Singh: it was the up chief minister’s 
support that enabled Chandra Shekhar to rustle up 
sufficient numbers to beat the provisior>8 oftha 
. Anti-defection Act. Shekhar did his bit for Mulayam by 
atranging for Congress support. When Yadav's ministry 
^ . fa^d defeat on a motion of confidence in the House. 

:<Shekhar was even willing to offer the CM the home 
poiftfolio at the Centre, but Yadav chose to remain in 
■ UP.^ . . 


« ChkiMitliliniPatols Coordinated matters 
between lO.Janpath and 3 South Avenue Lane in the 
•' run-upio the ohangeofgoveifnmem. Shekhar was 
gratefVl apd opneufted the Qujarat chief 
; ^ dPaety on eie formeSOrrof the Cabinet 


Shekhar looked up, only to 
be enveloped in a bear hug 
by a beaming Sinha 
aapko miine aaya hoon (I 
have come to meet you)," 
he explained somewhat un¬ 
necessarily, adding, **Chalo 
yahen hi khaana kha letm 
hain (Come lets eat here)/’ 
The discomfited Raj 
Bhavan staff wondered 
where to scat the booming 


Shatrughan: gatecraaMngy 
Slnhastyle 

Sinha: as he had not been 
invited there was no place, 
card for him. 

There was more to come- 
“Arrey. Pehtaj, tu bhi aaja 
(Pehlaj, you come over as 
well),” be yelled out to one 
of his chamchas while the 
other needed no further in¬ 
vitation. The Governor’s; 
staff now had to find three 
places for three uninvited 
guests. Finally, they were' 
seated near the ADCs, 

Eventually, it dawned on 
Shatru that, perhaps, this 
was not an impromptu film 
party. “There are invita- ! 
lions, or what?” he asked 
another guest. On being 
told that, yes, there were, 
he demanded sceptically; 
"show me the card, then!” 

Only after the situation 
became clear to him that 
Sinha realised that he had 
committed a slight breach 
of protocol. But seeing as 
dinner was already being 
served and he was quite 
hungry, he decided to stg]! 
on. i 
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Piracy on high 


Jain’s video-casscttc 
on Ayodhya (see Spotlight 
on page 68) gets curiouscr 
and curiouser. Appaiently 
the BJP member had pro¬ 
duced a record number of 
cassettes, hoping to sell 
I hem lor a steep Rs IHO and 
raking it in. 

But, unfortunately for 
the video doctor, Madan 
Lai Khurana took care of 
that one. Khurana, an old 
enemy of Jain’s, set his son 
up to sabotaging the doc¬ 
tor’s project. 



Or J.K. Jain: losing out to 
M.L. Khurana 

Khurana junior, who 
owns a video-cassette shb^ 
in Palika Bazar, made hun¬ 
dreds of pirated copies of 
the Ayodnya film, selling 
them for a measly Rs 70, 
each. 

And effectively cut into 
Jain*s profits 


Mehamandthe 

media 

The Prime Minister 
t may have fought shy 
of appointing Kalyan Singh 
Kulvi minister in charge of 
women’s welfare. But, if 
appearances are anything 
to go, we may ^oon see Om 
. Prakash Chautala function¬ 
ing as the official patty 
spokesman. 

At present S.P. Malviya 
is performing the task of 
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HLARD IN THE PRIME MINISTER’S 
OFFICE OFFICE 

If your initials are SS you can’t 
stay away from Chandra 
Shekhar. First, it was 
Subramaniam Swamy and now 
H is Sanjay Singh. 

A WEARY SENIOR BUREAUCRAT 


briefing the press. But now 
that he’s also petroleum 
minister, the arrangement 
has begun to seem less than 
perfect. After all, it doesn’t 
took too good if a ' Union 
minister t^dresses assorted 
hacks on party affairs every 
other evening. 

Hence, the search for a 
new spokesman.. 

Enter,' Cm Pfakash 
Chautala. No sooner had 
the victor of, real¬ 

ised that tkl pp^t,%as up for 
grabs, tlt^f be began 
attending every press brief¬ 
ing called by the party. 
Chautala would sit by Mal- 
viya’s side as he answered 
the queries directed at him, 
slipping in his two-bit worth 
whenever the opportunity 



S.F. Maivlyu: itwlclng way 

presented itself. 

One evening, however, 
the Chaudhary’s eldest son 


BAROMETER 


All the AICC(I) general secretaries—how 
they rate 

B ri nmi Jhakan is the only Jai leader 6f 
consequence left in the Congress. Hence the 
Importance aoebrded to him by the high command. 
Jhakar is making the most of hl$ new-found 
prominence, hanging out at to Janpath most of the 
time. 


Mkriiavlr PnuMMk After messing up in Karnataka. 
Prasad finds himself cot^igned to th4 dog house. 
Though the bonsai version of N.O, Tiwari is consulted 
on those states ostensibly in his charge, the party 
leakier has frozen him out of all else. 







HaKaL. Btalgatl Has been placed in charge of the 
Congress Wowirig Committee and the party’s 
parliarhehtary board. Visits Ra|ivt3aqdhi at leastthrioe 
on ah avetmday, and team for press briefings 
firtatead or Oac^l mut M J, Aldtatr) whenever an 
khportanti^ty^hbbmenthastob^ ; . . , 

CafC-a Mflw Though obiclatly In charge of 

twk^lhtMlabtaj^^rnohthd.paiVisadersofUttar , 


got more th&ri'Juci^. ^ ^ 
vi^a failed to arrive { 
briefing, and Chau^fab^'j 
court in his iniinitable i 
His perfornia^tee * 
couldn’t have failed 
press, for the cuffcjti 
in political circles is ; 
Chautala wilt spon^'^ 
appointed official puhy 
s^kesman, ^ 

Much to the consterba^ 
tion of the Delhi presr 
corps, no doubt. 


The Raja va 
Advani 

IjM The fight between 
the Janata Dal and 
the Bharatiya Janata Party 
Continues. This time, the 
prize is the coveted post of 
leader of the Opposition., 
With the Congress out of 
the way, both V.P. Singh 
and L-K. Advani have be¬ 
gun lobbying to be 
appointed to the post. The 
Raja asked Speaker Rabi 
Ray to treat his party and 
the communists as one 
block in the House. VP 
would thus qualify as leader 
of the single largest party, 
and could be appointed as 
leader of the Opposition. 
The former Prime Minister 
was convinced that, given 
his good equations with 
Ray, he would be able to 
swing this one. 

But the BJP wasn’i. rest¬ 
ing idle either. The chief 
whip of the party, La^i. 
Narain Pande^ wfpte a leif; 
ter to Ray argqiAg Adva^% 
case. But the Speaker 
off to Bhubaneswar^ 
out responding to th^ BJlr«, 
request. ' ' vV" / .■ 

Pande then 

9Sicib|; tbM dw;i^j 

' ^ jptKnni^ to. l 
fortnwitb-., 
ter«d 

HI) to the Prone 
^«4wcyer:h«; 
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To check hair loss and dandruff, don’t use 
anything else except Keo-Karpin Hair Vitalizer. 


I use it. It really works!” 


Use Keo-Karpin Hair Vitalizer regularly each morning 
ah hour Ixfforc bath. And before going to bed. 
Massage it well into the scalp with fingcnips. Your 
hair will stay healthy and beautiful. 

Keo-Kaipln Hair Vitalizer coaulns: 

• Keratin: The essential axisiituent of hair (1) 

• Biotin: Prevents excessive hair loss (2) 

• ftinthenol; Revitalizes damaged hair (3) 

• Nicotinic Acid: Enhances absorption of the drug (4) 

• Kesoftinoi: Checks dandmlf (5) 

• Hialkyi; Prevents scalp infection (5) 

Rcfermce * (DWmdhot M., Mmi Index, KWicd p. 760.198J 
(2)Said.E.Dn«^&CQainflk'lodm 121.34. (3) Dnscol.W.R. 

Dn».<k CoHNiic Indusoy, p 116.42.1975 (0 Kiantt.J.C ei al, Phaim 
hiOLifks ofMedicii ftatuce p 956.1965 (5) Wt, A, Xbmndble. E«, 
lfafiBKttpL5(tt.32.i9a2 

The proven scientific way 
to prevent hair loss and dandmfit 
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D«y% Medical 
yCire you can trust 





A BRAND OWNED 
BYITCLTD. 
MADE IN INDIA 


Wills FilitTset the filU^r trend in cijjarettes 
l(»nK years ago. Today it’s still th(» finest. 

In taste, in satisfiiction. Hand-picked Virginia 
tobaccos married to an efficient filter make it so. 
Millions of smokers hav(* discovered it, 

I hen stavinl with it. 
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StATUrORV WAHMNl. 


CIGARETTE SMOKING IS 
INJURIOUS TO HEALTH 


FILTER 


Filter and tobacco perfectly matched 
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Just 8 MONTHS TO GO! 
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N AGARJUNA FERTILIZERS 
TO GO ON STREAM 
IN AUGUST 1991. 

Project site at Kakinada, Andhra Pradesh humming with 
activity. Major items of equipment arrived under 
erection, si Most of the civil works completed - prili tower. 
DM plant building, process plants, 

12()m high chimney, control room, 
workshop, offices, compressor houses 
for urea and ammonia, and laboratories, a State grid power 
available. Captive power generation provided for uninterrupted 
operation and maintaining high production levels. 

» Rs. 785 crore Nagarjuna plant racing to go on ,, 
stream in August 1991 - seeking to establish a 
record for project completion of a plant of this size. 





Nagarjuna Fertilizers 
and Chemicals Limited 





Nagarpina Hiils. Hyderabad 
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All the Prime 
Minister’s men 


T he Prime Minister is a 
new hand at govern- 
anee (The new leant, 25 
November—1 necemher). 
Chandra Shekhar's C abinet 
is made up »>f the old and 
the new. T.ither way, the 
ministers know little about 
administration anil less ab* 
out politics. 

It is unlikely that C’han- 
dra Shekhar will be able to 
formulate any policy with¬ 
out consulting Rajiv 
Oandhi. 

Merely ousting a leader 
and then assuming the chair 
without any commitment to 
lljj? country does not neccs- 
Harily assure the nation ol a 
good government. Itwoulil 
be better if C handra 
Shekhar makes political 
survival his first priority. 
The next step would be to 
serve the people with the 
help of the Congress(l). 
Nandadulal Roy Chowdhury, 
Kharagpur (Wast Bangal) 

■ How successful the 
Shekhar government will 
be at governing will be 
proved through its actions. 
Chandra Shekhar has to 
keep in mind the myriad 
problems facing the nation. 

It wasn’t the best of be¬ 
ginnings, foi Shekhar took 
11 days to form the minis¬ 
try. But no'v, he has to get 
down to the task of govern¬ 
ance. One can only hope 
for the best. 

BM Boaa, Bum Dum (Waat 


■ It would have been 
better lor Chandra Shekhar 
if he had given ministerial 
berths to members of 
parties that arc allied with 
the C?ongress(I). These 
smaller parties have an 
abundance ol qualified 
people, something which 
cannot bo said for the 
Janata Dal(S). 

At this stage, the 
formation of a consensus 
government seems a good 
idea in order to further the 
national interest. 

Arvind Kumar Padhea, Varanasi 
(Uttar Pradash) 

■ I he credibility of the 
new ministry comes into 
qucstiim. ( handra Shekhar 
has taken an unusually long 
time to constitute his minis¬ 
try. Several vital portfolios 
arc still in the hands ol the 
Prime Minister himself 

Chandra Shekhar as well 
as his Cabinet colleagues 
are new entrants in the 
field. A fair chance should 
be given to the new govern¬ 
ment. It is Iioped that they 
will be able to solve the 


country's many problems. 
Just give them a chance. 
Kati Charan Banarlaa, Calcutta 
(Waat Bangal} 

■ Shekhar look all ol 11 
days to form the ('abinet. 
And after this delay, the 
team that was formed was 
not at all inspiring. But 
now'. Shekhar has no more 
excuses, the problems he 
has been talking about for 
so long have to be tackled 
light away. 

$. Ahmad, Allahabad (Uttar 
Pradash) 


Tough times 
ahead 


he special report 
(Mn/avani survives, 25 
November—1 December) 
has rightly pointed om that 
it w.is largely due to 
Mulavam's elfmls that 
Chandra Shekhai could 
effect a formal split m the 
Janata Dal and become the 
Prime Minister. Now. the 
chief minister of UP has to 
modify his policies on Man- 



(Clockwise from top left) Devi Lai, Yashwant Sinha, 
Subramanlam Swamy and V.C. Shukla: Cabinet kingpins 




Muiayam Singh Yadav: 
standing by Shekhar 

dal and ma:\inl m order to 
save his position. Though 
Muiayam has w'oii the con¬ 
fidence motion with a com¬ 
fortable majority, he will 
not find the going easy with 
N.D. I iwaii of the Con- 
grcss( 1) waiting in the 
wings. 

D. Dutta, Calcutta (West Bengal) 


Justice and 
caste 


T he story of ‘upper' 

Chandran was shocking 
(Reprieve Jor a ripper, 11— 
17 November), fhe killer 
should not be spared and 
he deserves the death sent¬ 
ence. The murderer is 
being spared just because 
he is a Harijan. It seems the 
lives of the victims are of 
minor importance. liven 
more so, because certain 
killers are of a certain 
caste. So much for justice. 
Anshuka Gulati, New Delhi 

■ The report was simply 
shocking. The very fact that 
a murderer has not been 
sent to the gallows is not 
only an appalling piece of 
news, but it beats all sense 
of logic. Did Dr Ambed- 
kar, at any stage, mention 
that a criminal should be let 
off the hook on grounds of 
his caste? So far, we have 
been hearing about just re¬ 
servations, but now it 
seems that reservation will 
extend to other areas as 
well. 

N,B.MalKMubll(Karrmt9lm) 
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DMne 

endorsements 

K hushwant Singh is a 
public figure who is 
truly secular. He can afford 
to laugh at our religious 
and political leaders {Hunt¬ 
ing the guru, 25 Novem¬ 
ber—! December). No¬ 
where in the world are the 
names of gods and goddes¬ 
ses used in vain. In India, 



Khushwant Singh: truly 
secular 

however, the names ot reli¬ 
gious figures arc used in 
advertisements and what 
not. 

It is questionable 
whether the names of reli¬ 
gious figures add to the 
value of a product. 

Ananda San, Varanasi (Uttar 
Pradaah) 


WII Shekhar 


I n the analysis (The 
options, 25 

November—I December), 
several possible scenarios 
were drawn up regarding 
the future of the,present 
government at the Centre. 

I predict that Chandra 
Shekhar will break the 
Cx)ngress(l) and that he will 
remain in power until the 
winter Of 1994. He will 
eventually make a 
reappearance, but this time 
with V.P. Singh as his 
political ally. 

Bhupandra Vlsham, Natnital 
(U tt ar P radaah) 


Mid-term polls? 


T he cover story (The 
making of the Prime 
Minister, 18—24 Novem¬ 
ber) hits the nail right on i ^ 
the head. The emergence tfji . ^ 

of Chandra Shekhar as 
Prime Minister bodes ill for lyr 

democracy in India. V.P. V 

Singh has been replaced by w . / ^ 

a person who is a political 
opportunist. The inajoi w H|f 

casualty is the concept of 
valuc-ba.sed politics. The , 

elevation of C handra | 

Shekhar to the prune minis- - 

tershipestablishes that rot All Sm f|tA f^rr 
and decay has entered Indi- 

anpola.cs. MDsc^rscand 

What Chandia Shekhar | Karnataka and th 
and Devi I al have done for dictment of R.K. He^ 
narrow political gains and and his son by the Da 
selfish interests is shamelul. Commission ( 77ic/nf? 
The present set-up at the 11-17 Novemb 

Centre does not make foi veal the stale of affair 
cohesive policies or a stable valent in our society, 
government. essential that any sco| 

The only way out is a manipulating admissi 

mid-term poll. I’hc victor in professional and acad 

such an election will at least courses should be clii 

have political legitimacy aled. 

Shaahank Shekhar, Meerut A. Jacob Sahayam, 

(Uttar Pradaah) Thlruvananthapuram (Kt 

Chandra Shekhar: are his days in office numbered? 



All in the family 


T he MI) scat scandal in 
Karnataka and the in¬ 
dictment of R.K. Hegdc 
and his son by the Dayal 
Commission (The family 
wa\\ 11- 17 November) re 
veal the stale of affairs pre¬ 
valent in our society. It is 
essential that any scope for 
manipulating admission to 
professional and academic 
courses should be elimin¬ 
ated. 

A. Jacob Sahayam, 
Thlruvananthapuram (Karaia) 




A defeat for 
democracy 


T he special report {Pe- 
nazir bites the dust, 4— 

10 November) proves one 
thing: 11 years Zia-rulc | 
had gone deeper into the 
hearts of Pakistanis than 11 
months ol the movement 
for the restoration of demo¬ 
cracy , led by ousted Prime 
Minister Bcna^ir Bhutto. 

The defeat of Benazir's 
Pakistan People's Party in 
the recent elections marks 
the end of democracy in 
that country. Besides, this 
will again give an impetus 
to Muslim fundamentalism 
and establish the suprema¬ 
cy of the army. 

Thc low turnout of voters 
on election day and the 
alleged mass rigging re¬ 
sorted to by the ruling Isla¬ 
mic Jamhooree Ittehad 
went against Benazir. But 
what perhaps really sealed 
Benazir's fate was the fact 
that she doesn't come from 
the Punjab province, which 
alone sends as many as 115 
members to a House of 207 


Lakshman Sharma, ftourkata 
(Orissa) 


The name of the inventor of 
Petrosal (High on gas, 
SvNiiA Y, 2 —cS December, 
IV90) is Swapan Kumar Sen, 
not Das. The error is 
regretted. 
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manoeuvres or intrigue. 

V.N. Gadgii., AfCCU) 
general secretary 

India is not a mandir or 
masjid which can be pul 
together stone by stone, 
but a vision that has 
endured 5(X)0 years and 
11 months of V.P. Singh's 
rule. 

Mani Shankar Aiyar, 
principal aide to Rajiv 
Candhi 


And the dream of tny life 
cannot be fulfilled by just 
becoming Prime Minister. 

Chandra Smbkhak, 
Prime Minister 

There are very few 
terrorists who have a 
comfiiitm|tnt to the 
ideology of Khalistan. 
They are there due to 
pressure from Pakistan. 

Veerendra Verma, 
Governor of Punjab 


The whole of KarniiTaka 
knows why I was 
removed. The bigge.st 
liquor king in Ihc stale 
found me inconvenient. 
And got me out. 

Vr;t.Ri'Ni>RA pAni.. 
former Karnataka chief 
minister 

Humour is a very serious 
business, as is comedy. 
What an artiste feais im)si . 
is to be taken for a clown 
off screen. 


We did a reasonably 
good job. I said in my first 
to the nation that 
if the government is the 
powef, it would be 
liv^etded on behalf of the 
jpoor, and we have 
basically done that. 

V.P. Smoh, farmer 
Prime Minister 

tins been our 

stand that we 
^prc^wdlike to^ame back 
bikOting of 


Politicians are villains. 
We are bad. but you (the 
Indian people) are 
equally bad. 

Syed Shahabuddin, Insaaf 
party chief 

We have to teach the 
Muslims the new 
definition of kaafir 
(infidels). 

Ashok Singiml, VHP 
general secretary 

1 never thought 1 would 
become Prime Minister, 
specially not at this time. 


It diMisn’t really matter 
how long you last. It’s 
better to last three 
months and do the job 
yoii are supposed to. I 
don't think the length of a 
government is relevant. 

Kamal Morarka, 
minister of state in the 
Prime Ministers Office 

The (Bihar) ministry is 
as large as the family of 
Mr Laloo Prasad Yadav. 

74 dissfdenUanaia Dal 
MLA 


Kamal AH ASAN, actor 

























VINOD MEHTA 


Majority in security 


Hindus have nothing to fear but the myths about themselves 


I have oflcMi won¬ 
dered why some- 
.onc like A run 
Shourie. who 
otherwise is the 
most companion¬ 
able of human 
beings, should be¬ 
come insensitive 
and intemperale 
when discussing faiths other than his 
own. In his writings and lectures on 
the subject, there seems to be a 
compelling need to portray Islam, 
Christianity, Sikhism as narrow, cruel, 
close to fanatic; and Hinduism as< 
generous, all-embracing, close to 
perfect. One sometimes feels he is 
playing a variation of a child’s game; 
my religion is better than yours. 

Can there be a connection between 
the drive to prove Hindu spiritual 
superiority and the crusade to erect a 
Ram temple at Ayodhya by destroying 
a mosque? Girilal Jam recently be¬ 
rated Westernised liberals for refusing 
to take account of the "civilisational 
conflict" that has characterised Hindu- 
Muslim relations and which is at the 
heart of the impulse animating the 
Ram Janmabhoomi campaign. Civili 
sational conflict? It you contemplate 
the idea, visions of two cultures, two 
philosophies, two riddles to existence, 
locked in bloody, unyielding struggle 
dance before the mind's eye. One 
docs not have to be a JNU scholar to 
accept that, yes, such a conflict did 
and does exist, and that Islam in 
purely militaiy terms always emerged 
victorious from it. The haled invader 
sneaking in through the Khyber Pass 
conquered while the invaded accomo¬ 
dated, adjusted and absorbed. To put 
It crudely, the f lindus fought and hrst. 
fought and lost. Defeat being the sole 
constant in the endeavour. By insist¬ 
ing that the Babri Masjid be physically 
demolished are the vanquished trying 
to win at least one battle? 

Islam first entered India in 711 AD 
when the Ummayad, governor of 
Iraq, launched a punitive expedition 
of 6,000 ,Sytidn horses and an equal 
number of Iraqi camels against the 

8 . ' 


rajas of Sind. The leader of that 
expedition offered only one option to 
the locals: convert or perish. In W7, 
Mahmud of Gha/ni began his laids 
into the Punjab plains ‘vcalously 
smashing countless Hindu temples, 
which he viewed with Islamic iconoc¬ 
lastic fervour as abominations to 
Allah, and looting India's cities ol as 
many jewels, sfuees and women as he 
and his hordes of Tuikish cavalry 
could carry back across the Aighan 
passes". (Stanley Wolpert: A New 
History of India.) 

According to Wolpeii, in 11)25 the 
Hindu inhabitants ol Somnath stood 
“calmly" w'atching the advance of 
Ghazni's army towards their tem¬ 
ple city's walls, confident that Shiva, 
whose “miraculouii” iron lingam 
hung suspended within a magnetic 
field inside Somnath's “womh-housc", 
would protect his worshippers from 
harm. Some chroniclers maintain that 
5().0()() Hindus were slain im just that 
day In the town of Kanauj alone 
Gha/ni is reported to have razed 


lO.dOO temples. “It is not difficult to 
appreciate the legacy of bitter Hindu- 
Muslim antipathy left by raids that 
may have taken one per cent of that 
toll," adds Wolpert. 

Convert or perish, then, was tiie 
stark message of successive Muslim 
dynasties tor the next years. 
Although outnumbered, the invaders 
exploited better deployment of caval¬ 
ry and the mounted cross-bow to quell 
resistance. While Hindu kingd(UTis 
flourished sporadically, Ghazni on¬ 
wards, the Muslim in India was unmis¬ 
takably, »he ruler and to be a Muslim 
was tt) belong to the ruling class. 'Fhc 
British also relied on the sword to 
promote their faith but simultaneously 
subtler methods were used to win the 
hearts and minds ot the non-believers. 
As one missionary noted, 
Hindus were less interested in 
Biblical instruction and spiritual food 
and more in free rice. Thus, m the 
Hindu psyche, conversion to Islam 
was a matter ot life or death, while 
embracing Christianity was a matter of 








History is immutable. : 
The sins of Ghazni, 
Babar, Aurangzeb 
cannot be visited on 
their heirs living In 
Delhi. If Hindu India 
sets out to settle 
scores, beginning 
with the temple at 
Ayodhya, then the 
nation is heading 
towards 
disintegration 
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tree rice and gaintul employment, 
Alas, the advent of British rule did 
not substantially alter the traditional 
equation between the governor and 
the governed. The English showed a 
distinct pailiality for the “erect and 
straight-forward” MussalmaiV while 
the “slippery and inscrutable” Hindoo 
was distrusted. Even someone like 
l!.M Forster who wrote with rare 
sympathy and understanding about an 
ancient civilisation beseiged by cor¬ 
rupt imperialism, was never at ease 
with Hindus—a diseomtitiire that re¬ 
sulted in the only caricature in A 
To India: Godbole. 
rrectlom and sovereignty should 
h.oe heralded the birth ot a ch.uige<.l 
relationship between the lending 
taiths. but it wa'* not tt) be “Mother 
India” was vivisected amid rivcis ot 
blood on the basis of religion, and 
even in the atteimath, Hindus eon- 
tinued to muse their leeling ot in- 
Icrioiily; a sense Ihal even in their 
own count!y ihev were disadvantaged. 
A new evil called seeurahsm arrived, 
courtesy a conspiracy hatched b\ roiU- 
less Hindus, atheists and lettisi idca- 
logiies, and once again Muslims were 
upgraded in the name ot “composite 
culture” and “unity in diversitv”. 1 hus 
the unequal relationship was perpetu¬ 
ated. Minorities C ommission, Article 
37(1, resistance to a unitorm civil code, 
Mcenakshipuram-type conversions 




Despite the shrill warnings of 
L.K. AdvanI, Hindu elan is 
intact. It is based on self 
confidence born out of numbers 
and a shrewd assessment 
of intrinsic worth 

with monies from Saudi Aiabia. han- 
style tundanieiUalism were living 
proof that despite a Gmistilulion th«»l 
promised equality to all religions, 
some were more equal than others. 

behind all the talk of civilisational 
conflict and “minorityism” lies a nK»re 
potent grievance. Free Hindus m a 
Hindu-ilominated India have been un¬ 
able to avenge a thousand years of 
humiliation at the hands of Muslin's it 
is no coincidence that the champ.ions 
of the Ram temple use words like 
“shame”, “insult” “honour”, “pride”, 
to bultiess their claims. And they aie 
enraged that the secular cf)iisensiis 
forbids even a symbolic victory at 
Ayodhya to those vvlio have seldmn 
known victory. 

1 may have encapsulated histoiy 
rather glibly, 1 may have got the 
nuances wrong, but 1 have done jus¬ 
tice to the BJP-VHP notion of injury. 
The stakes are too high fur genteel 
euphemisms. One rea.son why the 
secular majority in their country is full 
of self-doubt, questioning the veiy 
basis of Indian nationhood, is our 
reluctance to address the psychologic¬ 
al dimension of a religious revival 
whose appeal and durability can no 
longer be ignored. 

Fortunately, the Fiindu rage, the 
Ffindu sense of impotence has left a 
substantial section of the community 
unimpressed. Fiistory is immutable. 


What has happened has happened, 
riie sins of Ghazni, Babar, Aurung/eb 
cannot be vi.sitcd on their heiis living 
in Old Delhi. If Hindu India sets out 
to settle scores, beginning with the 
temple at .Ayodhya, then the nation is 
heading towards speedy di.sinltrgra- 
tion. 

Make no mistake, despite all the 
propaganda purveyed through audio 
cassettes. Hindu rule in India is total 
and absolute. They are the unchal¬ 
lenged masters of the nation’s politic¬ 
al, economic and military might. No 
Muslim industiialist figures in the top 
40 business houses in the country. The 
defence forces hardly have any Mus¬ 
lim representation; in the civil ser¬ 
vices, the para-militaiy forces, in the 
judiciary, much the same picture pre¬ 
vails. For the next century at least, no 
Muslim can aspire to the highest 
elective office, not even deputy prime 
ministeiship. Hindus dominate not 
only because they constitute over 80 
per cent ot the population, but be¬ 
cause they have seemely in their grasp 
all the instruments that help lule a 
s<jvereign stale. So, who is oppressed 
and who is the oppressor? 

Moicover, the much sought after 
reversal of rules has in fact taken 
place. Muslims m India have been 
reduced to second-class citi/ens, not 
through deliberate design but on 
account of their lack of interest in 
ecfucation and high commerce. In 
terms of status today, the rulers of 
yesteryears are on par with scheduled 
castes and tubes Whatever their rate 
ot multiplication (another mischie¬ 
vous fabrication) they arc never going 
to he a threat, to those who have the 
commanding heights of the slate firm¬ 
ly in their hands 

['•espite the shiill warnings of Mr 
Advani and Ashok Singhal, Hindu 
elan is intact. It is based on self- 
confidence born out of numbers and a 
shrewd assessment of intrinsic worth. 
I he real and only danger for the 
Hindus is if they fall prey to the 
fictions spread by the new proponents 
of Ram—that Hindus in their i>wn 
country arc ‘slaves’, that they are 
powerless to assert their will in a land 
they technically own. The Hindu ‘mis¬ 
sion* to correct the indignities of 
history is a creation of a fevered and 
dangerous imagination which insists 
on living out the past at the cost of the 
future. Fiindus have nothing to fear 
but the myths fostered by Hindus 
about themselves.^ 




MEDIA MUSINGS 


V. GANGADHAR 


What^s the difference? 

The new-look Illustrated Weekly of India rfisappomte 


It is a bit difficult to 
write about the ‘new- 
look' I dust rated 
Weekly of India. 
How much of a new 
look anyway? fhe 
16-pape broadsheet 
pullout issued with the main maga/mc 
could be following the Churchillian 
dictum. ‘This is not the end. This is 
not the beginning of the end. This is 
just the end of the beginning." 

We had been anticipating an entire 
broadsheet version of the Weekly with 
lots i)f colour and topicality. To be 
flank, the step by step transformation 
left me cold. Most of us would like to 
watch a gi>rgeoiisly costumed, be- 
witchingly bejewelled Madhuri Dixit 


on the screen but not a version at 
different stages of her make-up and 
costuming! 

The broadsheet had its plus points. 
The layout, for the most part, in 
keeping with the IVec^/v-under- 
Pritish Nandy tradition, is excellent. 
On the front page sketches are used 
imaginatively. Every page has photo¬ 
graphs. sketches and interesting titbits 
tucked under ‘Briefings'. 

The Weekly’s transformation, we 
were toUl. was to make it more topic¬ 
al. Here, the new avatar fails badly. 
The lead story on Rajiv Gandhi 
plumping for Devi Lai as Priinc Minis¬ 
ter is dated, speculative and weak. 
The inside pages are not much better. 
There is a startling absence of hard 
news and topicality. Chautala and 


Disneyland, Punjab, Karnataka poli¬ 
tics. Shekhar on Mandal or the 
lJLF'A...,the paper has nothing new 
to say. 

Also, most articles continue to be 
academic and plain dull, in fact almost 
like those which appear in the Week/v. 
(Vandana Shiva discussing the validity 
of the West's claim to more stringent 
intellectual property laws at the inter¬ 
national level III) And why have the 
Private Eye' and ‘Deep 'I’hroat' snip¬ 
pets. when they appear in the maga¬ 
zine 1 ( 10 ? 

rhe edit page has a stimulating 
piece by Pritish Nandy on the prob¬ 
able succe.ss of Chandra Shekhar, 
despite a hostile press The arts sec¬ 
tion offers a lot of variety. But horror 


of horrors, can you visualise a week¬ 
end paper without any sports news? A 
really bad miss. 

To sum up. The ‘eventually" 
approach has not cut much ice. If a 
new look Weekly is promised to the 
readers, it should be given at one go 
and not in bits and pieces. After all, 
which other newspaper chain has the 
facilities, the personnel and ihe infras¬ 
tructure as the Times Group? The 
present two-in-one publication, with 
the broadsheet made to look the poor 
cousin (with no colour at all), fails to 
make an impact. 

Best in the business 

New Delhi's premier daily. The 
Hindustan Times, may not be a very 


readable newspaper, but its legal cor¬ 
respondent. Krishan Mahajan, is one 
of the best in the business. His de¬ 
spatches on major Supreme Court and 
High Court rulings, bar vs bench 
controversic'?; and allied legal issues 
can be understood and appreciated 
even by an average newspaper reader. 
Mahajan"s profiles of legal luminaries 
arc always inteiesting. Take the recent 
one on our new attorney-general, 
(ianesha Iyer Raniaswamy. Do you 
know that his family has been in legal 
professions for three generations and 
he is a devotee of Lord Ganesha with 
one of the finest collections of 
Ganesha idols! Add to this, Rarna.s- 
wamy's fondness for vodka, cigars, his 
20,(H)0-volume personal library of ! 
hhajuns and a concern for the poor. 
Thank you. Mr Mahajan, for simplify¬ 
ing complicated legal issues and bring¬ 
ing them to the level of ihe average 
newspaper reader. 

Football passion 

Everyone knows that football and 
Calcutta are made for each other. 
Naturally the centenary of the famed 
Mohun Bagan Athletic Club is a 
major sporting event and I enjoyed 
reading The Telegraph\s eight-page, 
colour supplement on the event. For¬ 
mer player Pradip Chaudhary writes 
on the honour and glory of playing for 
Mohun Bagan. “Politics could be my 
profession but my first love has always 
been Mohun Bagan,"’ declares Jatin 
Chakraborty, the stormy petrel of 
Bengal politics, who once did a Scarlet 
Pimpernkl act during his days in the 
Opposition when there was an arrest 
warr'^ .t for him, just to watch an 
important East Bengal vs Mohun 
Bagan match. Jatinda's passion for the 
Club was so pronounced that on the . 
few occasions when he visited the 
hated rival East Bengal Club'$ 
ground, he was greeted with boos and 
shouts of “Traitor Jatin, go back”! 

One of the greatest obsessions of' 
the .MX)-year-old city were the Mohun 
Bagan vs East Bengal matches for 
which overni^t queues formed at the 
grounds defying even heavy rains. Thi^ 
advent of TV, however, has robbed 
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TheWMkIy's 
1 transformation was to 
ArrtilofCalciiltoSIhM make it more topical. Here, 
bockflieienceps | the new avatar fails badly. 


' The paper has nothing new 
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Calcutta soccer of much of its charm 
allies Patik Guha It is nothing to 
being actually present on the scene of i 
action, ap-l because of TV, there are 
no longer the overnight queues, 

Shatterii^ 

I ■nbconceptioiis 

TIiosc svho ate familiar with the 
fondness of riwo of India, .Swami- 
nathan vS Anklesaria Iver for lone 
names, would have expected his col- 
umn in the Sundav Fime, of India to 
be headlined, •Swaminathan S Ank- 
lasaria Aiyarnomics”. But he calls it 
only •Swaminomics' (It is rumoured 
that the papei will soon have othci 
eohimns like Prafulvironment’ In 
iralul Bidwai, Arvmdosophv' bv 
Aivmd N Das and so on) 

Inia recent piece [‘Politics and Rc- 
hante , Aivar shatieis misconceptions , 
about share puces, parlicularlv of i 
Ambani s Reliance Por insiance,'dui | 
Mukhcriee's (an Ambaiii ; 
(iirite) tenure as finance ministei, i 


[ v^InChakraborty.pnce 
did a Scaifet Pimpernel act 

during his days in the 
Opposition, when there 
was an arrest warrant for 

bun, just to watch an 

imp^nt East Bengal va 
Mohun Bagan ma tch 

the price of the Reliance shaic was 
quite modest It touched a lecord high 
.nn,.d-I9«6wher. VP S.ngh was tK 

after VI s exit from the Cabinet but 
moved up steadily after .Singh was j 


' eiTof^e*''' ‘he 

gist of Swaminomics’' As for share 

tnflucnee docs matter, 
Ic's than what people think 
-md the stock 

market climate matter more • 
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Over to Jordan 

The mystery of A E Services gets even murkier 


I t IS a bicaktlirough of the most 
unusual kind. The decision by 
the Swiss government to hand 
over the bank papcis pertaining 
to AE{ Services is regarded by 
former Prime Minister V.P. Singh as 
a vindication of his govcrnnient's 
stand on Bofors. Hut at the same time, 
the Congress(I) is treating the decision 
as proving (hat the Rajiv regime had 
been right all along! 

Why should this be so? 

The facts about AP- Services are 
simple enough. 

.• The company was one of three 
agents paid commissions by Motors for 
help in securing the India deal. 

• What made AL{ Services unusual 
was that it was hiied in November 
1985, a month after Rajiv Gandhi told 
Swedish Prime Minister Olaf Palme 
that India wquid not deal with agents. 
Moreover* the firm was guaranteed its 
commission only if the deal was signed 
within a four-month lime-fiamc. (It 
was.) 

• Because AE Services entered the 
picture so late, it is widely assumed 
that the payment was a payoff. (How 
else could the firm guarantee a time- 
frame for clinching a contract unless it 
represented somebody of consequ¬ 
ence?) 

• While the two other Bofors front 
companies (F^itco/Moresco and Svens- 
ka) are faceless, AE Services has two 
identifiable figures at its head. Of 
them. Major R.A. (Bob) Wilson lives 
in Surrey. F-ngland, and has even 
given an interview to Sunday. The 
other, Myles Stott, is meue elusive but 
is known to be a Fintish accountant 
who lives in Swit/eiland. 

• Wilson told Sunoav (and the C'BI) 
that AFi Services did no work in India 
before its contract was terminated. He 
stuck to the story that the payment 
was a winding-up charge, claimed he 
hadn't been to India foi years and 
suggested that AE Services w'as owned 
by Arab interests. 

The V.P. Singh regime’** investiga¬ 
tors believed (hat Svenska was owneil 
by Win Chadha and Pitco by the 
Hindujas (both deny (he allegations) 
but were convinced that AE Services 
was the link to the Rajiv regime. Stott 
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and Wilson, they felt were frontmen. 

W hile the investigators met with 
little s»iccess in the Swiss C anton 
of Geneve where the interests behind 
Pitco succeeded in getting the Letter 
Rogatory rejected, they have fared 
better in the Zurich Gantoii. It is here 
(at the Nordfinanz Bank) that Bofors 
deposited the payments meant for Al^' 
Services and the Indian government 
asked the Swiss to hand over the 
papers pertaining to the account 

AE Services fought a rearguard 
action against the Ixtter Rogatory but 
were handicapped in two ways, hirst 
of all, the company itself had been 
wound up shortly after the Bofois 
scandal broke, and the Swiss refused 
to hear appeals from a company that 
had no existence. Secondly, the in- 
terc.sts behind AE Services were un¬ 
willing to be identified and so the 
appeal was filed in the names of Stott 
and Wilson. The Swiss judge ruled 
that as these were not the owners of 
the company, he would not recognise 
their locrn: standi. 

In the end, AE Services appears to 
have given up. After it lost the first 
round of appeals, it did not follow the 
classic spoiler’s course of going to 
Berne and appealing against the trans¬ 
fer of documents to India. The appeal 
would probably have been rejected 
but at least it would have caused a 
small delay Instead, AF: Services 
accepted its fate with remarkable 
equanimity. 

Why was this? 

The answer may be in the bank 
papers. According to leaks from the 
Swiss to Chitra Subramuniam, The 
Statesman journalist who .scooped the 
story, the Nordfinanz Bank account 
was opened by Stott who w as the sole 
signatory. But Stott made it clear to 
the bank that he was not the benefici¬ 
ary of the account (ie, the owner of 
AE Services). Asked who this be¬ 
neficiary was, he replied: “Mubar 
Melikian, Jordan." 

If Subramaniam is right, then all 
that the documents will reveal is that a 
Jordanian called Mubar Melikian re¬ 
ceived part of the Bofors payoffs. 


T his makes it easy for both V.P. 

Singh and Rajiv Ciandhi to claim 
victory. The V.P. Singh regime had 
promised to reveal the names of the 
beneficiaries of the Bofors payoffs. 
The victory in Switzerland delivers at 
least on one-third of that pledge 
(though we still don’t have the papeis 
for Svenska or Pitco/Moresco.) 

On the other hand, the official 
position of the Rajiv Gandhi regime 
(endorsed by the tame Ji>int Par¬ 
liamentary Committee on Bofors) was 
that no Indian had received an> 
money from Bofors. If a Joidanian 
called Mubar Melikian is shown to he 
the interest behind AE Services, then 
It strengthens that position. As fai as 
the C'ongress(I) is cmicerncd, this is 
vindication at last- cleaily Meltkian’s 
deal with Bofors was part of some 
global arrangement that had nothing 
to do with India. Who knows, it might 
even have been the “industrial espion¬ 
age” that Rajiv Gandhi told Sunday 
in 1988 was perhaps the scr/ice pro¬ 
vided to Bofors by its agents! 

Both positions arc equally valid. 
But they arc also equally hollow. 

V.P. Singh’s position is fraudulent 
because he didn’t just promise to get 
the names of the beneficiaries: he 
suggested that the Congress or its 



The Swiss governmem s decision 
to hand over papers pertaining to 
AE Services makes it easy for 
both Rajiv Gandhi and V.P. 
Singh to claim victory. 

The Bofors gun: pointing 
towards Jordan 
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leaders had got the money c^ind that his 
government would prove it. If the best 
he can manage is the name of some 
Jordanian who nobody has ever heard 
of, then all his rhetoric about '"Bofors 
ka dalar stands disproved. 

Equally, that Stott told Norcn.nanz 
that he was acting for Melikian does 
not exonerate Rajiv. The money was 
transferred from AE Services’ account 
to another one just five days after it 
got there. If Melikian w'as really the 
owner, this would not have been 
necessary. Clearly, Melikian was as 
much a frontman as Stott or Wilson 
and not the ultimate beneficiary. 

So, by getting hold of the AH/ 
Nordfinanz papers, the investigators 
have just peeled one layer off the 
Botors affair. There is no break- 
ihrcmgh. And there is no clean chit for 
Rajiv either. 

S o who does own AI£ Services? 

The answer seems much more 
difficult to find than anybody had 
realised. AH Services is owned by 
CIAOU Anstalt, a Liechtenstein- 
registered company. This, in turn, is 
owned by a Hong Kong company 
called Division Beneficiaries Accrc- 
diteurs. 

None of these is a real company. 
SuNOAY traced AH Services to 139, 
The High Street, Guildford in Eng¬ 
land—the address at which it claimed 
it had its office. I here was no office— 
the address is of a solicitors’ firm 
which acts as a post box for AE 
Services. Similarly, CIAOU Anstalt 
has no offices in Liechtenstein, its 
affairs are looked after by a lawyer 


MubarMeHMan may 
not even axtotl (Nubar 
is a common enough 
name in Jordan. 
Mubar is most 
unusuai). And oven if 
he does, ho is 
probabiy Just another 
f rontman~4ho Sufiss 
have no address for 
hhn 



called Karlheinz Ritter, who looks I 
after hundreds of such letter-box com- ! 
panics And Division Beneficiaries, in 
turn, has only a post-box arrangement 
at 1501, Hutchinson House in Hong 
Kong. 

This is as far as the trail goes, so far. 
It is entirely possible that Division 
Beneficiaries will be owned by a 
fourth company registered in a fourth 
country! 

Obviously, whoever set up AE Ser¬ 
vices was determined not to be caught. 
Even if one were to trace the own¬ 
ership through the three countries wc 
know about (UK, Liechtenstein and 
Hong Kong) with three more Letter 
Rogatories, no name would emerge; 
only new corporate entities. 

V.P. Singh's investigators believed, 
somewhat naively, that a mere ex¬ 


amination of the AL .Services account 
would throw up the name of the 
ultimate beneficiary because Swiss 
banks always ask accountants and 
lawvcrs who set up accounts who they 
arc really acting for. This is true but 
there is no real obligation on the 
accountant or lawyer to tell the truth. 
Until 1987, a signatory merely had to 
give the bank a name (in an extreme 
case, even ‘John Smith' W'ould do). 
Now', a photocopy of the first four 
pages of the beneficiary's passport is 
required but when the Bofors 
accounts were set up, this was not the 
case. So Mubar Melikian may not 
even exist! (Nubar is a common 
enough name in Jordan. Mubar is 
most unusual). And even if he docs, 
he is probabiy just another front¬ 
man—the Swiss have no address for 
him! 

Nevertheless, the Nordfinanz docu¬ 
ments throw up some interesting de¬ 
tails. Of the $7..34 million paid by 
Bofors. $7 millifin were transferred to 
the account of a new letter-box com¬ 
pany called Colbar Investments at the 
Union Bank ot Switzerland in 
Geneve. (The Indian investigators 
now have the option of sending a new 
Letter Rogatory to thcGeneveCanton 
to open that account up.) 

The rest of the money went to three 
interesting places: 

• $123,9(K) to CIAOU Anstalt, AE's 
holding company, 

• $60,400.47 to Mayo Associates, 
Stott’s company, 

• $1,476.79 to zug, Kwan Wong Tan 
U. Fong, Hong Kong. 

The pattern of payments suggests 
that whoever set up the front com¬ 
panies in Liechtenstein and Hong 
Kong paid service charges to those 
who managed them for him from his 
Bofors payoff. And the payment to 
Mayo Associates was Stott's fee for 
having handled the Swiss accounts. 
The fact that payments were worked 
out to the last cent suggests that these 
were service fees calculated either on 
a percentage basis or in some other 
currency (which is why they don't 
translate in round numbers when con¬ 
verted to dollars.) 

Does this mean that the entire 
charade of front companies was set up 
only to receive the Bofors pay¬ 
ments? Or was AE Services just one 
of the fronts owned by CIAOU and 
Division Beneficiaries to receive kick- 
backs on .Indian deals? 

It is beginning to seem that we will 
never know.# 
yitStmefM 
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Diplomat vs diplomat 

Harassment of officials threatens to mar Indo-Pak relations 


L itllc men arc posing a big prob- I 
Icrn in Indo-Pak relations, tven 
as Prime Minister Chandra 
Shekhar announced to the nation that 
his Pakistani counterpart, Nawaz 
Sharif, had telephoned him following 
their talks in the Maldives and that an 
“atmosphere of trust " had to be built 
up between the two countries, an 
incident in Islamabad threatened to 
foul up any initiative the two leaders 
may have taken. 

On 20 November, the w'ifc'of an 
attache of the Indian high commission 
in Islamabad was forcibly abducted by 




At the best of times, diplomats and 
their family members have to Tolerate 
the irritating presence of a ‘tail' — 
usually an intelligence official on a 
two-wheeler or in a car--who blatant¬ 
ly follows them around. E3ut wives and 
children of diplomats had never be¬ 
fore been picked up and held, as m the 
recent incidents. Indian )ournalists 
visiting Pakistan get quite accustomed 
to being follow'cd, and are often stop¬ 
ped and interrogated as well Some 
months ago. five Pakistani journalists 
were jailed for a tew hours following 
their visit to the home of an Indian 
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The summit-level 
assurances of Chandra 
Shekhar and Nawaz 
Sharif notwithstanding, 
relations between India 
and Pakistan are unlikely to 
improve 


two plain-clothes intelligence men 
while she was going to the market at 
five in the evening. A rag doused with 
chloroform was used to muffle her 
screams for help, and she was taken to ! 
an unknown destination where four 
men, including one in police uniform, 
interrogated her She was left at her 
residence two hours later, after being 
asked to sign a statement. 

In two othei separate incidents in 
the city, the wife of a defence attache 
was harassed and intimidated on her 
way home, though she was accompa¬ 
nied by a colleague of her husband’s. 
And in Karachi, intclligciice officials 
barged into a school and burst open 
the satchel and snackbox of a four- 
year child of an Indian diplomat, and 
I questioned the school principal. 


diplomat. It was a warning in no 
uncertain terms that the establishment 
did not take kindly to social contact 
between Indian diplomats and local 
journalists. 

The Indian high commission has 
lodged a strongly-worded protest 
against (he continuous harassment of 
family members of its mission staff 
by Pakistani intelligence agencies. 
Though the Pakistani foreign office 
has promised an inquiry into the 
incidents, Indian diplomats in Pakis¬ 
tan say it is unlikely that the harass¬ 
ment will stop. Pakistani intelligence 
agencies, especially the military- 
controlled ISI (Inter Services Intelli¬ 
gence), are a law unto themselves, 
and no amount of complaining is going 
to make any difference. 


I ndian diplomats and journalists are 
not the only ones harassed; in the 
past, Pakistani intelligence men have 
remorselessly trailed Opposition 
members as well. In a much publicised 
incident, the present interior minister, 
Choudliary Sujat Hussain (he was 
then in the Opposition), had locked 
uj) intelligence officials in his house, 
after being followed on his way home 
from the National Assembly. He had 
then rushed hack to the House to 
register his protest 

But Pakistani diplomats in New* 
Delhi were taken aback when, intelli¬ 
gence men here decided to settle 
scores. Never before had there been 
such overt retaliation, and the Pakista¬ 
nis in the capital say that they never 
experienced such intimidation before. 
Calling it “a concerted siege on Pakis¬ 
tani diplomats”, the high commission 
alleged that five of their officials were 
subjected to dangerously 
close car-chascs, obstruction, and in¬ 
decent and vulgar treatment on 29 
November and again on M) November 
in an obviously concerted move to 
harass, provoke and intimidate them 
and to disrupt the functioning of the 
high commission”. 

According to the complaint the cars 
of the dilomals were followed closely’ 
by Indian cars, with upto8 people in 
them, almost throwing the Pakistanis 
off the road and colliding with them. 
The Pakistanis allege that abuses were 
hurled at them, and their telephones 
were dead when they got home 
In another incident on 30 Novem¬ 
ber, the wife of a diplomat was abused 
on her way to the market by burly 
plain-clothes men, and despite com¬ 
plaints to the ministry of external 
affairs, the intimidation con¬ 

tinued. 

“Peace initiatives will never get off 
the ground if lower-level officials are 
allowed to behave in this way,” says 
an external affairs ministry official. 
The Pakistani diplomats agree. It re¬ 
mains to be seen whether the two 
foreign offices are able to sort out 
these petty problems, which could be 
a major obstacle in the improvement 
of Indo-Pak relations, whatever be the 
initiatives at the top. • 

SMnut SidhfuM&w 0eM 
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Fourteen-day wonder 

National Institute of Design chairperson Jaya Jaitley gets the sack 


I t was one of those minor con¬ 
troversies the fledgling Chandra 
Shekhar government could have 
done well without. Textile designer 
and craft historian, Jaya Jaitley false 
well-known for her closeness to the 
V.P. Singh government) was 
appointed chairpeison of the presti¬ 
gious National Institute ot Design 
(NID) in Ahmedabad and then sum¬ 
marily dismissed less than a fortnight 
later, without ever having visited the 
institute. 

While the dismissal was perhaps, 
inevitable, what was significant was 
the timing—the notification from the 
industry ministry appointing Jaitley as 
chairperson of NID was sent on 8 
November (Jaitly received it by post 
on 10 November) And, the termina¬ 
tion notice was sent on 24 November, 
exactly a day after the new Prime 
Minister, Chandra Shekhar returned 
from the SAARC summit in the Mal¬ 
dives. 

What follow'ed were endless charges 
<and counter charges. Jaitley, who has 
been design and marketing consultant 
for Gurjari, the UP Lxporl Corpoia- 
tion and the (.'entral Collage indus¬ 
tries, alleged that her professional 
qualifications had been overlooked 
and dashed off an angry letter to the 
Prime Minister declaring, “You have 
recently told your political followers 
that there are 150 bodies available for 
you to appoint them as chairperson. 
Have you thought of what could hap¬ 
pen if those bodies, however auton¬ 
omous, started raising controversies 
about not being consulted and feeling 
that the designated chairperson was 
not experienced or ‘eminent enough'? 

And, if for Jaitley, the timing of the 
termination was significant, for the 
‘NID lobby’ what was equally signifi¬ 
cant was the timing of the appoint¬ 
ment by the then industry minister, 
Ajit Singh—the appointment was 
made on 8 November, a day after the 
V.P. Singh government had lost the 
vote of confidence in Parliament thus 
reducing Ajit Singh to just a caretaker 
minister. To compound the eiror of 
making such a hasty appointment was 
the fact that the NID lobby had not 
been consulted at all. Moreover, they 
alleged that their list of probables for 
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the post— which had been lying vacant 
since IJGC chairperson. Prof Yash- 
pal's term expired in June—had not 
been considered. 

Officials in the industry ministry 
admitted that Singh had dircclly 
appointed Jaitley but insisted that it 
was nothing out ot the ordinary. 
“There is no formalised procedure bu 
such appointments. In the past, names 
for this post or for the chairperson of 
the Khadi Commission used to trickle 
down from the Prime Minister's Office 
(PMO), The other way, ol cnnirse. is 
to write to the various concerned 
ministries like culture or to appoint 


someone on the basis of personal 
knowledge," an official in the ministry 
said. Defending his ministry’s deci¬ 
sion, he said, “Such a Iccision does 
strike people as unusual, particularly 
when you are .so used to the PMO jusi 
handing you a list of names. " 

According to him, the decision to 
appoint Jaitley as chairperson of NID 
had been taken on October and the 
announcement would have been made 
then as well but for—the inevitable— 
bureaucratic delays. Besides, there 
was the additional problem of filling 
vacancies in the in.stitutc’s governing 
body, whose term had expired in 
March/April this year. 

Speculation still abounds, long after 
the incident is over. The task of 
forgiving and forgetting is going to 


take a long time considering the 13 
days of unpleasant talk and veiled 
threats that preceded the termination 
notification. When Jaitley wrote to the 
executive director of the NID, V^'ikas 
Satwalkai. informing him of he: deci¬ 
sion to visit Ahmedabad what she got 
in return wa.< a terse four line reply 
which made no attempt to conceal the 
hostility, “I would once again like to 
reiterate that a visit to Ahmedabad 
would be imprudent and embar¬ 
rassing at this juncture. ’ Taken 
aback by this attitude, Jaitly decided 
to adopt a similar stubborn stance. “I 
did not withdraw despite the un¬ 


savoury coni rove I sy because my 
appointment was definitely not a poli¬ 
tical decision. Wiihilrawmg would 
have made my 21) years of work 
redundant.’’ 

Amid all this fuss, termed by many 
as a storm in a tea cup, a former 
official oi the industly ministry has the 
last word, “'I'he funny thing is that 
both the appointment and the ter¬ 
mination are perfectly valid and legal. 
The minister was in the right to 
appoint somebody he thought fit for 
the job and the NID rules provide for 
somebody being replaced without any 
reason, without, of course, saying it in 
so many words." .So much for the 
law. • 

MinuMn/N 0 wi}eihi 



Officials In the industry ministry admitted that Ajit Singh (left) had 
directly appointed Jaya Jaitley (centre), but insisted it was nothing 
out of the ordinary. And her termination notice was sent exactly a 
day after Chandra Shekhar (right) returned from the SAARC 
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The pretender 

Chandra Shekhar has spent more time on politicking and intrigue than 
addressing himself to the problems of the nation 


An influential sec- 
tion of the English 
press in India who 
only yesterday 
was singing Mr 
” V.P. Singh’s 
/ paeans in its col- 
I umns—in hind- 
‘i sight, less out of 
'ijL conviction than in 
BBHBl.. i/JJI an endeavour to 
extract patronage from his regime for 
its indomitable efforts—has revealed 
itself to be adept at fast adjusting to 
the new political realities. In its new 
avatar, this section has anointed itself 
as the conscicnce-kccper of the Indi¬ 
an press and gratuitously tenders lofty 
sermons to its less-enhghlencd 
brethren. To cite one example, it has 
been exhorting the press to give Mr 
("handra Shekhar and his Cabinet a 
chance. Else, it warns, the press will 
be perceived as “incorrigible wreck¬ 
ers”, more concerned with its own 
power base than with nation-building. 

Let us assume that Mr V.P. Singh 
received his just deserts when the 
press virtually luiundcd him out of 
office and Mr Chandia Shekhar aban¬ 
doned him for the love of power. Let 
us ignore the fact that Mr C'handra 
Shekhar is an usurper of power and a 
pretender to the throne of Delhi; his 
coalition government being at odds 
with the national mandate of J989 and 
bereft of any popular legitimacy. Let 
us also condone the reticence of Mr 
Chandra Shekhar’s new apologists in 
expressing then real intent and 
camouflaging it to exhort the press to 
respond favourably to the “national 
need”. Even then, does Mr C'handra 
Shekhar's record, after two weeks in 
office, entitle him to the support of the 
press and indeed, of the nation? 

Consider Mr Chandra Shekhar's 
first act as Prime Minister—that of 
constituting his Cabinet. It took him 
all of 11 days to annountc the forma¬ 
tion of this all-important institution. 
During that time, the nation, in its 
most troubled times, had no govern¬ 
ment. But it is not the time per sc 
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expended in the formation of his with dismay. Surely, Mr Chandra 
Cabinet that mii.st perturb the nation. Shekhar's apologists do not them- 
In the absence of any explanation for selves believe that the burdens of de 
the delay, iheie is an irresistible infer- fence, home, information & broad- 
ence that the time was consumed in casting, in addition in the onerous re- 
petty political bickering between the sponsibilitics of Prime Minister and 
various political constituents, as also chief arbitrator of political bickering, 
the band of stragglers that con.stitutes can all be efficiently shouldered by 
his government. This, again, is not one man, no matter how strong and 
significant in itself but for the fact that broad his shoulders be? Or, is this an 
it reveals the tone and style of the admission that Mr Chandra Shekhar 
government that we can expect. It in- could not find enough men of standing 
dicates that Mr (’handra Shekhar is amongst his colleagues? In the latter 
going to spend far more time on poli- case, Mr Chandra Shekhar has either 
ticking and intrigue than on addres- done no justice to his colleagues, or 
sing himself to the burning problems alternatively, even less justice to the 
of the nation. nation. 

If the manner cT the constitution of Then there is the question of the 
his Cabinet cannot but cause const- moral track record of at least some of 
ernation, its composition must fill one his ministerial colleagues. Even ignor- 














ing the fact that their fundamental 
qualifications stem from the fact that 
they are party-splitters, there is much 
cause for trepidation. The highest law 
officer in the country; the law and 
justice minister, has no legal qualifica¬ 
tions; on the contrary, his notions of 
law appear to be a bit quaint, judging 
from the manner in which he obtained 
bank loans from the Vijaya Bank, as 
reported by the weekly. Current, on 
the front page of one of its recent 
issues. Pci haps, it is his ideological 
flexibility that has earned him his job, 
for there are few people in die country 
who can abandon the RSS and be¬ 
come unabashed admirers of Syed 
Shahabuddin. 

A luiique ministerial position has 
been carved out for Mr Kainal Morar- 
ka that of minister of state in the 
Prime Minister’s Office. Mr Morarka 
has several investigations pertaining to 
economic offences pending against 
him. His appointment will, no doubt, 
give fresh heart to many ot my clients 
facing similar charges. Mr V.C'. Shuk- 
la adorns the external affairs ministry, 
to. no doubt, propagate abroad what 
he so eifectively propagated in India 
during the limergency. Though Dr 


Sanjay Singh has undoubtedly display¬ 
ed in his career a unique penchant for 
communications, his appointment 
could at least have been stalled till he 
was cleared of ail pending charges 
against him. 

Contrast all this with the expedi¬ 
tious formation of Mr V.P. Singh's 
Cabinet and the unassailable creden¬ 
tials of its members. If Mr Chandra 
Shekhar’s approach to his C'abinet has 
been less than inspiring, such 
hureaucralie changes as he has hither¬ 
to initialed cannot but cause the na¬ 
tion to forfeit any trust he or his media 
apologists may have expected it to re¬ 
pose in him. The first target of a 
shake-up has been the law-enforcing 
agencies, and such changes as have 
been effected arc singularly ominous. 
At a time when the Bofors investiga¬ 
tion is entering its final and vital stage, 
Mr Chandia Shekhar has chosen to 
leplace Mr Rajendra Shekhar—who 
so ably .spearheaded the Bofors inves¬ 
tigation as chief of the C’Bl. The res¬ 
ignation of Ml Arun Jaitley from his 
post as the additional solicitor- 
general, in keeping with the rioims 
expected of law officers on the ascen¬ 
sion to power of a new government. 



Unlike Mr V.P. Singh who has 
gone on record to state that his 
greatest mistake was not holding 
elections in Punjab during his 
tenure, Chandra Shekhar has only 
reduced chances of a solution in 
the state 


was speedily accepted by the law 
minister. Mr Jaitley, it may be remem¬ 
bered. w'as an integial part t)f the team 
that investigated Bofors. 

If one adds to these facts the state¬ 
ment of Mr C handra Shekhar, that the 
Bofors investigation was the job of a 
sub-mspeclor (remember that the in¬ 
vestigation requires an intricate in- 
qiiiiy into as secielive a foreign juris- 
tiiction as Svvii/erlamlj plus, the immi- 
neni appointment t^f Mr G. Ramas- 
warny, the all-purpose trouble-shooter 
of the Congress parly, as allomcy- 
general of India, we have a coherent 
picluie of what the pieseni regime 
intends for the Boto.s investigation. 
Clearly, the suspected cimsideralion 
for Congress support is being paid by 
Mr ( handra Shekhar m unmistakable 
instalments. 

riiis brings us to the question of Mr 
Chandra Shekhar’s policy initiatives 
on the burning questions facing the 
country, and for which his media sup- 
porteis state their claim for picss and 
national support in the ultimate analy¬ 
sis. On the political front, there has 
been no miliativc wliatsoevcr taken on 
the problem of the exodus of Hindus 
from Kashmir and the presence of 
militants in that slate. Indeed, there is 
not even a sign of any initiative in this 
direction. The 6 December deadline 
of the Vishwa Hindu F^iiishad looms 
large while Mr Chandra Shekhar and 
his coalition partner, the Congress, 
speak in discordant voices. While the 
Congress has passed a resolution to 
permit kar seia on the shilaniyas site, 
Mr Subodh Kant Sahay, the minister 
of state for home, has been categorical 
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Mr Rajiv Gandhi, was 
only half right when 
he justified his 
support to Mr 
Chandra Shekhar by 
stating that the latter 
had been in the 
Congress at one 
time. The truth of the 
matter is that Mr 
Chandra Shekhar 
has always been and 
still is a 

Congressman at 
heart 






in stating that there can be no question 
of kar seva on the shitaniyas site since 
that .site is a disputed area. 

On Punjab, like Mr V.P. Singh, Mr 
Chandra Shekhar has waxed eloquent 
on the need for a healing touch in that 
state. Unlike Mi V.P. Singh, howev¬ 
er, who has gone on record to state 
that his greatest mistake w'as ntit hold¬ 
ing elections in Punjab during his te¬ 
nure. Mr C'handia Shekhar has further 
reduced chances t^f a solution in Pub- 
jab by assuiing those who administer 
President’s Rule in that state of more 
weapons and larger police and para¬ 
military forces, as also by the arrest on 
24 November of the only two recognis¬ 


able leaders in that state—Simranjeet 
Singh Mann and the moderate Pra- 
kash Singh Badal—for a non-violent 
protest movement. 

In Assam, his gosernmcni has taken 
the Draconian step of imposing Presi¬ 
dent’s Rule on the pretext of violence 
and instability in that state, though 
there is reason to believe that the mo¬ 
tive was merely to oust the incumbent 
AGP government. Attempts ar: 
afoot, now. to tt^pplc Mr Karuna- 
nidhi's DMK government in Tamil 
Nadu. The policy of greater centralisa¬ 
tion and the refusal to live with 
Opposition governments in the states 
is a well-known Congress one. It is 
alien to an anti-Congress political 


strain which believes in greater decen¬ 
tralisation, and is not unwilling to let 
Slate governments make a success for 
themselves. The Opposition recog¬ 
nises that F^residenPs Rule must be 
imposed only in extreme circumst¬ 
ances and frequent and unwarranted 
recourse to it is tantamount to a nega¬ 
tion of popular mandates at the 
Assembly level. The Congress has al¬ 
ways made nonsense of the undei lying 
principle ot our political structure: un¬ 
ity in diversity. As Prime Minister, Mr 
Chandra Shekhar has revealed that, in 
reality, he is cast in the same mould. 

On the economic front, there has 
been even less intitiative. The prom¬ 


ised economic package to control in¬ 
flation has not been forthcoming while 
prices continue to soar. Nor hasadis- 
cernible attempt been made to grapple 
with the problems posed by coffers 
empty of foreign exchange and soaring 
foreign debt. Mr Chandra Shekhar has 
expressed his hostility, in a public 
statement, to the new industrial policy 
announced by the previous govern¬ 
ment. Yet, we have no clue as to what 
his own industrial policy is. From his 
public statement, it is evident that he 
is a fervent protagonist of the licensing 
system and a staunch opponent of 
foreign investment. His predilections 
in econt>mic policy must warm the 
cockles of the economic status quo 


which consists of manipulative busi¬ 
ness houses perpetuating their vested 
interests by cornering licences and 
evading the provisions of the Monopo¬ 
lies & Restrictive Trade Practices Act 
and by subverting a pliant and cor¬ 
ruptible bureaucracy. On employment 
and social justice, he has advocated a 
diluted form of the Mandal Report but 
in the absence of any crystallisation of 
thought, his views do not merit com¬ 
ment. If the keynote of Mr V.P. 
Singh’s government in the economic 
sphere was “Growth with Equity”, 
through the medium of a liberal in¬ 
dustrial policy combined with the im¬ 
plementation of the Mandal Report, 
Mr Chandra Shekhar has indicated a 
preference for the out-moded and pas¬ 
se economic m<Klel inherited from ear¬ 
lier years which has re.sulted only in 
stagnation and aggravated inequality. 

Mr Rajiv Gandhi was only half right 
when he justified his support to Mr 
Chandra Shekhar by stating that the 
latter had been in the Congress at one 
time. The truth of the mailer is that 
Mr Chandra Shekhar has always been* 
and still is a Congre.ssman at heart. As' 
an ambitious young Turk, he obvious¬ 
ly realised that the Congress, with its 
dynastic culture, was no place within 
which to fulfil his prime ministerial 
ambitions. His strategy to become a 
focal point of C.ongressmcn disen¬ 
chanted by their own leadership has 
been repeatedly frustrated by the 
pusillanimity and reluctance of such 
Congressmen to leave their parent 
fold. Now, thanks to Mr V.P. Singh, 
Mr Chandra Shekhar has fulfilled his 
lifetime's ambition. It is the former’s 
personal integrity and political cun¬ 
ning that more than any other indi¬ 
vidual or institution has both exposed 
the Congress culture and shaken its 
electoral base. 

The media exhortations of Mr 
Chandra Shekhar's supporters should 
accordingly fool no one. The accept¬ 
ance of Mr Chandra Shekhar as Prime 
Minister by the Congress is a desper¬ 
ate slop-gap measure by the Congress 
to prevent its base from being divided 
between a more progressive V.P. 
Singh and a more status quoist BJP, 
and to accordingly prevent its own 
extinction. Mr Chandra Shekhar’s 
media supporters should hardly expect 
those who want to sec a final end to 
years of Congress misrule and who 
yearn for change, to rally to a cause 
that was conceived in political im¬ 
morality and which will only prolong 
the existence of a parasitical and deca¬ 
dent status quo. • 



Though Dr Sanjay 
Singh has 
undoubtedly 
displayed a unique 
penchant for 
communications, his 
appointment could 
have been stalled tilt 
he was cleared of all 
pending charges 
against him 



Mr Kamal Morarka, 

minister of state in 
the Prime Minister’s 
Office; has several 
investigations 
pertaining to 
economic offences 
pending against him 



Dr Subramaniam 
Swamy, the law and 
justice minister, has 
no legal 

qualifications; on the 
contrary, his notions 
of law appear to be a 
little quaint 




Zakir and his Jamia 


If you drive along the 
Delhi-Mathura road 
towards Agra and 
turn sharp left to¬ 
wards the river 
Yamuna, near where 
the lines of houses 
ig a dual highway with 
many new buildings on either side: a 
complex of apartments on the right 
known as Zakir Bagh named after 
Zakir Husain, the first Muslim Presi¬ 
dent of the republic; the high-rise 
Surya Sofitel on your left. Further 
along the road is a brand new heart 
hospital. Escorts. And facing it,the 
Holy Family Hospital. Then, follow a 
succession of formidable speed- 
breakers which make you crawl along 
into the campus of the Jamia Milliah 
Islamia created by Zakir Husain and 
his band of dedicated colleagues who 
gave all they had to make it into a 
university. Alongside the main cam¬ 
pus building there is a mound on 
which its founding father, Zakir Hu¬ 
sain, is buried. 

Zakir Husain's life-story is also the 
.story of the Jamia. He was the third of 
the seven sons of Fida Husain and 
Naznecn of Qaimganj (district Far- 
rukhabad, UP). They were Bangash 
Pathans whose ancestors had migrated 
to India in the early years of the 18th 
century. While most Pathans sought 
careers in the army, Zakir's branch of 
the Bangash were madah akhoons (big 
teachers). They also came under the 
influence of Sufi Karam Ali Shah and 
a Hindu saint,Bans Bihari. Teaching 
and religious tolerance were legacies 
• inherited by Zakir Husain. For some 
years, the family lived in Hyderabad, 
but after the death of his father in 
1907, the rest moved back to Qaim¬ 
ganj where they owned ancestral 
property. Begam Nazneen died four 
years later leaving Zakir, then aged 
14, md his brothers orphans. 

The brothers went to the Islamia 
High School in Etawah where Zakir 
made his mark as a scholar and orator. 
While in the eighth class, he spelt out 
his ideas on the purpose of education 
which reveal his early^ maturity. 

In 1913, he joined the M.A.O. Col¬ 
lege, Aligarh, to study science and 
economics. He continued to excel in 



his studies, invariably standing first in 
his class. And in debating. When 
studying for hisi MA degree in econo¬ 
mics, he took up part-time teaching in 
junior classes. It was in Aligarh that 
he took a clear decision to throw in his 
lot with the nationalist forces against 
the sectarian views that prevailed. 
When some offensive references were 
made about Gandhiji, he quit his post, 
his stipend and Aligarh. By then, his 
potential for leadership had been spot¬ 
ted and he was offeree] the post of naib 
tehsildar to keep him on the govern¬ 
ment side. Before he could make a 
decision, his friend K.A. Hamicd per¬ 
suaded him to go to Germany for 
further studies. 

Zakir was an immediate success in 
Germany. The tall, sinewy, bearded 
Pathan with a golden voice spouting 
idealism became the undisputed lead¬ 
er of the Indian community. Though 
always short of cash, he published 
Ghalib and a booklet on Gandhi. 
Amongst the many who fell to his 
charms was Gerda Philipsborn, a Ger¬ 
man Jewish girl from an upper middle 
class family. There is little doubt that 
the two got emotionally involved with 
each other. They were constant com¬ 
panions during the three years Zakir 
was in (Germany. Some years later. 



ZaMr Hasalii, the first 
MiisNin President 
of the republic, was 
bistruniental bi 
estsMtshbig Jamia 
IWNibdi as e himoiis 
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after Zakir had married and become a 
father, Gerda followed him to Delhi 
where she died in 1943 and was buried 
by Muslim rites in Jamia. The ro¬ 
mance of Apa Jan, as Gerda came to 
be known was the subject of a novel, 
Aatish-e-Khaamosh by Saliha Abid 
Hussain. Apparently, Begum Zakir 
took her husband's affair with Gerda 
in her stride. She was an unsophisti¬ 
cated Pathani not interested in any¬ 
thing outside her home. 

Jamia had first been set up in Ali¬ 
garh in 1920. It was then shifted to 
Karol Bagh with barely 80 students 
and teachers. But such was the dedica¬ 
tion with which the teachers had been 
fired by Mahatma Gandhi that they 
refused to take more than a pittance. 
Zakir who was elected shaikhul jamia 
agreed to a salary of Rs 80 per month. 

In L938, Jamia acquired land near the 
Yamuna. There was no money to 
build. Gandhiji made an appeal for 
funds; 21akir went out with his begging 
bowl and got grants from the Nizam 
and some Hindu industrialists. 

Zakir's faith in the future of Jamia 
sustained him through the lean years. 
He was not a particularly devout Mus¬ 
lim but did pray at least once a day, 
read the Quran and fasted during 
Ramadan. But he also encouraged 
painting, music and staging plays, all 
of which were frowned upon by the 
maulanas. He committed the institu¬ 
tion to carrying out Gandhiji's scheme 
of basic education and helped in the 
drafting of its proposals. 

By the time India became indepen¬ 
dent, Jamia was well-established as a 
rival of the Aligarh Muslim Universi¬ 
ty. In the communal massacres that 
followed the Partition, Zakir was 
almost murdered while travelling by 
train through Jalandhar and 
Ludhiana. In 1951, he was unanimous¬ 
ly elected vice-chancellor of Aligarh 
University for six years and was mem-' 
ber of the Indian delegation to UN¬ 
ESCO. Then a member of its execu¬ 
tive board. In 1957, he was nominated 
by Pandit Nehru as Governor of 
Bihar; in 1962, made vice-president 
and finally, President of the republic 
in 1967. He died in office on 3rd May, 
1969 and two days later was buried in 
the Jamia. # 
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TILL TODAY, THIS INSPIRED PIECE 
OF DESIGN HAS 

REQUIRED NO IMPROVEMENTS. 



NBTNBtlUSIIB 


he other day, the man from 
Continental Aktienge$ellschaft 
was here. 

Stem, hawk-eyed and 
very German, he earns his 
living solely by designing car tyres for 
Mercedes Benz. 

He took one long look (a full six hours 
by our watch) at the R'90 and, 
uncharacteristically, broke into a grin. 

The R'90 had come thtouf^ with flying 
colouis. 

There wasn’t one air bubble in evidence, 
not a single hairliire crack. The contours 
were perfect. The sipes even more so. 




The square-shouldered design gffve the You’re right. He said exactly what lakhs 
R-90 a distinct air of confidence, of quiet of car-owners have always believed about 

strength. The grooves, set deep, promised a the R-90. 

stronger grip at hii^ speeds over rain-swept miracle!” 

highways arid dusty, witiJing country roads. 


When, finally, the man 
from Continental test-drove 
on the R-90, what did 
he have to say? 


RSa E XEC UTIVE 
AMRMLEOFDESICN. 





Citizen 

Goenka 


Love, hate and love in five phases 

T his may seem hard to believe, but there is a 
pattern to Ramnath Goenka's actions. His 
relationship with Rajiv Gandhi seems set to 
follow almost exactly the same course as his 
relationship with Indira Gandhi. 

The Indira relationship first. Goenka claims that he 
made her Prime Minister. The way he tells it. he 
chartered a plane to fly from Madras to Delhi when Lai 
Bahadur Shastri died. On the flight was Kamaraj, then 
the virtual head of a Syndicate of Congress bosses. 
They discussed possible successors to Shastri and then, 
just as the plane was landing, Goenka suggested Indira. 
Kamai^aj, he says, looked at him significantly. ''Say 
nothing more about this," he warned. A few days later, 
the Syndicate made Mrs Gandhi Prime Minister and 
nobody was more delighted than Goenka. 

This was Phase One (Love and Pride) in the rela¬ 
tionship. Then, Mrs Gandhi fell out with the Syndicate, 
split the Congress and declared that she’d moved to the 
left. Goenka treated this as betrayal and his papers 
began to attack her. 

This was Phase Two (Betrayal and Anger) in the 
relationship. 

Goenka’s opposition did not harm Indira Ciandhi, 
who won by a landslide in 1971 and then again, in the 
Assembly elections in 1972. But finally, events caught 
up with her and she declared the ISmergency in 197.'S. 
While most of the press suffered during that period, the 
regime's ire was reserved for Goenka and the Indian 
Express group. 

This was Phase Three (Fight to the Finish). 

As it turned out, Goenka won that battle. Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi lost the 1977 election and the new Janata govern- 
.ment was beholden to Goenka. The Indian Express 
became the mouthpiece of the regime and a crusading 
editor called Arun Shourie was hired to spur on the 
ministers and further expose the evilness of Indira 
Gandhi. 

This was Phase Four (Press Baron Exults). 

But soon, it was clear that Janata would collapse. 
Indira Gandhi, who Goenka and Shourie buried every 
day on their front page, was about to be resurrected. 
Perhaps. Goenka hadn't won his fight to the finish after 
all. Now, he began to have doubts. After Mrs Gandhi 
returned to office, these crystallised. He fired Shourie, 
resumed calling her "Devi" and cosied up to power 
again. 

This was Phase Five (Friends Again). 

NOW, CONSIDER the parallels with his relationship 
with Rajiv Gandhi. 

There was first the Love and Pride Phase when Rajiv 
was elected. The old boy quietly forgot his objections 


to dynastic rule and was wheeled on before Jack 
Anderson’s TV camera to tell an audience of bemused 
Americans that he would now die a happy man because 
India was safe in Rajiv’s hands. 

Then came Phase Two (Betrayal and Anger). Rajiv 
refused to act against Dhirubhai Ambani, even though 
Goenka claims he had been assured he would. The 
Express turned against the Prime Minister. 

It may be a coincidence, but Arun Shourie had been 
rchired just before Phase I'hrce (Fight to the Finish) 
began. The Express u.sed all its might to get rid of 
Rajiv, while the government retaliated with raids, law 
suits and other forms of persecution. 

Once again, Goenka appeared to have won. Rajiv 
lost the 1989 election, the Express look the credit and 
the newly-elected Janata Dal ministry treated the paper 
with deference. It was the old Phase Four (Press Baron 
Exults) all over again. 

And now, it looks as though we are into Phase Five 
(Friends Again). The Janata Dal has split, its govern¬ 
ment has collapsed and the new Prime Minister owes 
his seat to Rajiv Gandhi. Clearly, Goenka hadn’t really 
won his fight to the finish. And so, Arun Shourie has 
been fired for the second time, the paper has toned 
down its opposition to Rajiv and yes, the proprietor is 
having doubts again. 

Who knows? He might be cosying up to Rajiv soon 

THERE IS, however, one major difference this time 
around. Eleven years after the fall of the Janata gov¬ 
ernment, Goenka is no longer the sprightly, old man he 
used to be. His health is failing, he is out of things for 
hours on end and has only the odd lucid moment. 

To be fair, he has been like this since 1987 and 
though his doctors keep saying how ill he is, he has 
maniigcd to wage war on Dhirubhai Ambani during 
that period without his health really getting in the way. 

Indeed, sceptics allege that his illness is an excuse. 
He can "forget" things deliberate!) and then say that 
his mind isn't what it used to be. He can fire editors 
(Arun Shourie, last month) while claiming to their 
faces he has nothing against them. 

("crtainly, he has got away with everything because 
of his ill-health. In 1987, just after he had hired 
Shourie, he gave Sunday an interview. Then, a few 
weeks later, he promptly denied having done any such 
thing. The charitable explanation for such lapses is that 
he is gaga much of the time. 

Perhaps he is. But even in that condition, he makes a 
formidable opponent and a good friend. (Ask Rajiv 
Gandhi or Nusli Wadia.) Each time his detractors write 
him off and claim that effective control of his empire 
has passed on to accountants and editors, the old man 
rises from his slumber and seizes control. 

For all his shifts of stance, his selective memory and 
his amoral approach to public affairs, he remains a true 
original. In the twilight of his life, he dwarfs other 
proprietors and never ceases to shock or surprise. 

And for all we know, perhaps this lime, he will 
depart from the script, rewrite Phase Five and not make 
up with Rajiv! • 
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I AM PHILiKJ AM TOMORROW. 



PhiRps technotocjy is drarnatically changing the way people look at television today. 


t let'tf (anfi E lorjini^ls L imitfxl «s cu \ afufiate oJ N V R'mDt'ks Oi'OeilarTHyx^fatwiaken, f^lo NcttTorlarxte. 





An innovative past is no guarantee for a successful future in a world that's moving fast 
into tomorrow, Philips* never forgets this. Yes, Philips gave the world the X-ray tube, the 
audio cassette, the laser video disc and the compact disc, and brought modern lighting 

I and radio to India —• but tfiat was yesterday. Today's Philips is already 

in the future. As always. Philips TVs lei you see right into tomorKjw. One 
look at them and you'll see Plulips is the world No. 1 -- supplying 
a tuli ton percent of the world's colour TVs 0\jr professional elerrtronics 
equipment provkfes analytical, fesfing, communication ariri automation 
toots for changing R&D and industrial needs. Our corriponents lie at 
the heart of most of today's electronics. Our lighting technology is so 

advanced that it sets the standards for others to follow. And our extra¬ 


ordinary audio equipment breaks barriers in sound. We've given India our best for over 
60 years. We'll do It for the next hundred. 


FOR YEARS, WE’VE BEEN INVENTINO THE FUTURE. 



PHILIPS 
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ESOUTH BLOCK 


INDER MALHOTRA 


No politics, please 

The armed forces should be left alone 


How times change! 
What has been done 
to the navy of this 
country in recent 
weeks and months is 
far worse than the 
blows that had been 
delivered to the 
cohesion, morale, discipline and im¬ 
age of the army during the heyday of 
the late Krishna Menon, followed, 
alas, by the military debacle in the 




Himalayas in 1%2. llie country was 
up in arms against the then minister 
for defence and even against the 
Nehru government well before the 
Chinese struck. This time, however, 
there has hardly been even a whimper 
of protest, although the navy has been 
shaken practically to its very roots. 

To understand what has really hit 
t^is proud service it is necessary not to 
be misled into believing that what we 
have gone through is merely a more 
than usually nasty and malodorous 
battle for succession to the top naval 
job. The extravagantly bitter struggle 
did take place. But it desccnck^d to 
hitherto unplumbed depths primarily 
because it reflected malaise. 

This can be diagnoil^ only if we 
realise clearly that the wiccession strife 


got inextricably intermixed with what 
can only be called Vaffaire Bhagwat, 
or the questionable depial to the 
utterly outstanding Rear Admiral 
Vishnu Bhagwat of the prized and 
prestigious command of the western 
fleet into which is packed the Indian 
Navy's biggest punch. 

At the time this happened, Bhagwat 
was Chief of Staff of the Western 
Naval Command where his boss was 
Vice-Admiral “Tony” Jain who has 


Admiral L. 
Ramdasis 
mercifully in the 
saddle as the 
naval chief, 
despite 
disgracehil 
last-minute 
attempts by the 
Chandra 
Shekhar 
government to 
reverse the 
flecision 


since lost the war of succession to 
equally brilliant but slightly junior 
Admiral L. Ramdas, now mercifully 
in the saddle as the naval chief despite 
totally disgraceful last-minute 
attempts by the Chandra Shekhar 
government to reverse the decision 
duly signed by the President and 
solemnly announced by the V.P. 
Singh government. 

Since the issue of appointment of 
the western fleet commander is sub 
I judice —Bhagwat has gone to Bombay 
High Court alleging that he was done 
down because of “manipulations” by 
Admiral Nadkarni, the outgoing naval 
chief, and Tony Jain—it is not proper 
to discuss the merits of the issue in 
dispute. But it is both permissible and 
pertinent to pinpoint the casual man¬ 


ner in which the V.P. Singh govern¬ 
ment handled the whole question and 
the terrible impact that the Bhagwat 
affair and subsequent developments 
have had on the service. 

Before going to court, Bhagwat had 
filed, through proper channels, a 
statutory complaint and asked for a 
meeting with the defence minister 
(then, as now, the Prime Minister 
himself), which is every aggrieved 
officer’s right. But the poor rear 
admiral did not even get a reply, leave 
alone an audience with the defence 
minister. As he went to court, the 
navy officer corps got polarised into 
two antagonistic sections. One said 
that Bhagwat must not be given any 
quarter t^cause he had no business to 
reveal the navy's dirty business in a 
court of law. But the other section 
says no less vehemently that the injus¬ 
tice done to Bhagwat was so egregious 
that the matter had to be brought into 
open so that gerrymandering and 
favouritism was exposed once and for 
all. 

I Bad enough in itself, the situation 
became much worse when the in¬ 
creasingly embittered polarisation 
embraced also the race between Jain 
and Ramdas. What eventually clin¬ 
ched the issue against Jain was Bhag- 
wat's charge, in his writ petition, 
backed by some documentaiy evi¬ 
dence, that Nadkarni and Jain had 
gone to the extent of “tampering” the 
record. 

After losing the battle, Jain bided 
his time until the VP government fell 
and that of Chandra Shekhar took 
over. And then began what is unques¬ 
tionably the most disgraceful act in the 
sordid drama. Politicos around Chan¬ 
dra Shekhar, powerful business lob¬ 
bies and busybodies of all sorts per¬ 
suaded the new government to reopen 
the issue. That this unpardonable folly 
was finally avoided does not detract 
from the enormity of what was 
attempted. 

The government needs to be told 
that almost all other institutions of the 
Indian Republic have been politicised, 
perverted and often paralysed. The 
armed forces should, in heaven’s 
name, be left alone. • 








Do you blame the milk 
when dahi doesn’t 
set properly? 



Most housewives blame 
the milk when dahi doesn't 
set properly. They fault the 
consistency or the quality. 
Use Amul Milk Powder to bei 
sure of the same 
consistency of milk — the 
some high quality — day 
after day. 

With Amul Milk Powder 
you have pure, rich, creamy| 
milk, mixed and ready In 
minutes. Good to drink, 
good for tea and coffee, 
dahi, lassi, kheer, custard, 
rasgollas, cake... 


Attittl 

MILK POWDER 
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Can the Ayodhya dispute be resolved? 
Despite scepticismy a few 
encouraging signs 


A s ^Oth Oct obi'r drew to a 
close, if appealed as il tile 
fires of Rarn would con- 
tinne to iai:e lor a lonji 
time. Despite the heav> 
security provided hy the I'llai 
Pra<lesh government, the kar srv(ik\ 
had managed to sloiin the disputed 
structure and phin! a satiron tlag atop 
the dome of the Fiabn Maspd. While 
police tiring lesulteii in some casual¬ 
ties in the temple town, communal 
violence erupteii all ovei the country 
in an inevitable fall-out ot the inci¬ 
dents at Ayodhya With leadeis ol 
both communities adopting an intran¬ 
sigent stand on the man- -—— 

dir/ma sjid co n t n ivc rsy, 
it seemed unlikely that 
the fractious issue would 
be resolved in the fore- 
seeuble future. 


But only a month la¬ 
ter, such pessimism 
appealed totally mis¬ 
placed. On I December, 
21) days after he'd been 
sworn m as Prime Minis¬ 
ter, (. handra Shekhar 
managed to gel repre¬ 
sentatives ot the Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad (VHP) 
and the Babn Maspd 
Action ('omnnttcc 
(BMA(‘) to the nego 
tinting table. A n il 
though the meeting en¬ 
ded inconclusivciy, the 
two parties agreeing to 
meet again on the 4th, it 
was seen as a major 
breakthrough for the 


fledgling IcUiataDaUS) gosernment. 

Lven beliuc Shekhai had got the 
nod from President K Venkalaia- 
man, his camp-follovveis h.id contided 
m all who would listen that only their 
leader could sol\e the Ram Jan- 
rnabhoomi Babn Mas|id eontioversy 
to everyone's satisfacliim “1 don't 
know of any other leader who can 
have lunch with Nanaji Deshmukh 
and then go out foi dinnet with Syed 
Shahahuddm," said one conlidant 
And (his gootiwill. it was presumed, 
would help the bearded leader from 
Ballia to get the contending parlies to 
sec reason. 




CHANT^RA SHEKHAR 

In a major 
bieakthrough, he 
managed to bring the 
VHPandtheBMACto 
the negotiating table 


RAJI V GANDH I 

The Congress' attitude 
to the Babri Masjld 
dispute is more 
positive than it has 
been in a long time 


Ihose who had legarded such talk 
as idle hype were soon proved wrong. 
Not only ilid the influential Shia lead¬ 
er, Ali Mian, call up a minister of the 
Shekhar government to confess that 
he was hopeful that things would work 
out, but even the VHP and the Bhar¬ 
atiya Janata Party (BJP) 
appeared to have mod¬ 
ified their stand in the 
hope that an agreement 
might be reached. 

And finally, when the 
VHP redefined karseva 
as a non-violcnt \atyag‘ 
raha U) be conducted at 
the Janmasthan until 
makar sankranti (14 
January), the scenario 
appeared to become 
even more hopeful. 

Sure enough, 6 De¬ 
cember saw a sea change 
in the attitude of the 
Hindu leadership. Gone 
H)HI was the intent to pro- 

- yoke trouble by affect- 

attftude ing forcible entry into 

Masjld the disputed area. In its 

nore place was a chastened 

it has VHP, exhorting its kar 

. ^ sevaks to court arrest 

g time peacefully and taking 

mmmm particular pains to 
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SATYAGRAHA 


Given the potential for large-scale 
violence, it went off better than most 
people had envisaged and only sporadic 
Incidents of violence were reported on 6 
December 


dude such lumpen elements as the 
Shiv Sainiks from its ranks. 

When the day passed off with only 
sporadic incidents of violence re¬ 
ported, it seemed reasonable to 
assume that the worst was over as far 
as the Ayodhya dispute went. And 
from now on, things could only get 
better. 

A ll the major players were in 
attendance when the meeting be¬ 
tween the VHP and the BMAC got 
under way at the Maharashtra Sadan 
i;> New Delhi. There were Mulayam 
Singh Yadav, the UP chief minister, 
who’d made the preservation of the 
mosque something of a prestige issue; 
Bhairon Singh Shekhawat, the Rajas¬ 
than chief minister, in his capacity as 
Shekhar's conduit to the Hindu lead¬ 
ership; Maharashtra CM Sharad 
Pawar, the Congress(l) representa¬ 
tive; and minister of state for home 
Subodh Kant Sahay, acting for the 
Union government. 

The VHP leaders, including Vishnu 
Hari Dalmia, S.C. Dixit, Acharya 
Giriraj Kishore and Moropant Pingle, 
refused to call off the proposed kar 
seva on 6 December. The BMAC, 
represented by S.S. Owaisi, Javed 
Habib, Mohammad Afzal, J.A. Gilani 
and M.A. Stddiqui, for its part, reiter¬ 


ated that the disputed structure be¬ 
longed to the Muslims. But while 
neither party softened its stand public¬ 
ly, insiders maintained that it was now 
only a matter of time. 

The Congress(I)’s attitude loo was 
more positive than it had been in a 
long lime. In a significant departure 
from his earlier none-of-thi.s-concerns- 
us-except-as-grisl-for-crilicism stand, 
Rajiv Gandhi wrote to the Prime 
Minister suggesting a formula,-^ by 
which the Ayodhya dispute could be 
resolved. According to the Congress 
president, the best way out lay in insti¬ 
tuting a commission of enquiry, com¬ 
prising live sitting judges of the Sup¬ 
reme Court, to be selected by the 
Chief Justice of India. I his commis¬ 
sion would determine whether (he 
Babri Masjid stood over the site of a 
temple. (Once it arrived at a decision, 
legislation could be passed to the 
effect that no other place of worship 
would ever change hands.) 

This body would have the right to 
summon witnesses, examine reports 
and commission studies to arrive at a 
conclusion within a period of three 
months. If the appointment of such a 
commission created legal problems, 
Rajiv suggested that the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court be enlarged by an 
ordinance. 


While Shekhar agreed that Gandhi 
had made “several good suggestions'*, 
the Indian Union Muslim League 
(lUML) and the Babri Masjid Action 
Committee (BMAC) welcomed the 
new initiative. (Rajiv had apparently 
had a three-hour secret meeting with 
Syed Shahabuddin before announcing 
the formula.) But both the VHP and 
the BJP refused to amsider it as the 
momentum of their movement would 
be lost if the matter was referred to a 
commission. And also, it couldn't be 
guaranteed that the decision would go 
in favour of the Hindus. 

But the Hindu leadership had man¬ 
aged to snatch a victory of sorts: the 
building of the temple itself was not in 
dispute any longer. Wrote Rajiv: “The 
main question is not whether a temple 
should be constructed but where pre¬ 
cisely the temple should be located." 

Surprisingly enough, even such a 
hardliner as Mulayam Singh Yadav 
swung around to this point of view. 
On 6 December, while the kar sevaks 
offered peaceful satyagraha at 
Ayodhya, the Uttar Pradesh chief 
minister announced at a function in 
Lucknow that he was ready to a)n- 
struct a grand Sri Ram Janmabhoomi 
temple if that would solve the vexed 
mandirlmasjid issue. And though 
Yadav didn't go as far as Chandra 










CHANDRA 

SWAMI 

He is convinced that 
a temple should be 
built at the site of 
the sanctum 
sanctorum after 
demolishing the 
mosque and said so 
during his trip to 
Ayodhya 


Swami did on his expedition the 
temple city, insisting that the temple 
be constructed on the f'arha j^riha 
(sanctum sanctoiurn), he didn't spe¬ 
cify the site either. 

t the 4 Oecember meeting, 
however, everyone had decided 


to fall back on archaeology, tactfully 
skirting the contentious topic of the 
VHP-sponsored kar \eva Minister of 
state Subodh Kant Sahay asked the 
contending parties to submiI 
documentary and oihei evidence to 
substantiate their case by 22 Decem¬ 



ber. This would then be made avail¬ 
able to the other side and, after a 
thorough study, the BMAC and the 
VHP would meet again on 10 January 
to discuss the issue. 

'I ho rea.soning obviously was that if 
the Rajiv formula had been accepted 
by then, the evidence would be made 
over to a commission of enquiry, 
which would come to a decision on the 
matter in three months. And, as per 
the agreement arrived at earlier, both 
parties would abide by it. 

The BJP, however, had other ideas. 
Flirty general secretary K.L. Sharina 
wrote to the Prime Minister asking 
that the Gandhi (the Mahatma) for¬ 
mula’ be followed to resolve the 
Avodhya dispute According to Shar* 
ma. m an article in the Harijan Sevak 
dated 27 July. 19.^7. the Mahatma had 
written: “Hindu religious places which 
have been taken over by the Muslims 
should be handed over to Ffindus 
voluntarily...it will strengthen Hindu- 
Musliin unity.” 


Sound of 
the 

sannyasins 

An audio-cassette, 
inciting Hindus to adopt 
a more militant stand, 
raises a controversy 


A lifetime spent in delivering 
pravachans {^ermom) to the 
faithful has honed Uma Bhartfs 
oratorical skills. And her rabble- 
rousing style is now a part of sangh 
parivar legend. So, nobody was 
very surprised when an audio¬ 
cassette comprising Bharti's rabid 
views on the Ayodhya issue began 
doing the rounds in the capital. 
Large meetings of devotees were 
organised in parks and at' street 
corners, where the cassette was 
played to incite Hindus into adopt¬ 
ing more militant stands. And with 
time, the cassette made its way into 
smaller towns and villages of north 
India as well, having a far greater 
impact on the unsophisticated au¬ 
diences in these parts. 



When she vielted Ayodhya to lend moral support to the; ^ ^ 
volunteers, she realised how much of an impapi :v.: 

cassette had had on the Hindu mind y . ; i v' ^ 


As the ir-^ssage of hate the cas¬ 
sette contained made its way into 
every Hindu home, the media were 
unequivocal in condemning the 
sannyasin^ 

Bharti, for her part, insisted that 
the press, as usual, had got it all 
wrong. The voice which spewed 


out such inflammatory rubbish*-;,-\Vr 
didn’t belong to her. Yes, Spinf .? : 'r 
snippets of her recent pubflt 
speeches had been inoM.editi'thi ; ^.fiJ^^ 
cassette, but it was 
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Further enquiry* however, showed 
that Gandhiji had written no such arti¬ 
cle and a very embarrassed BJP gave 
the idea a quick burial. 

The VHP-BJP combine insisted on 
going ahead with the sat\av^raha 
though. A worried Chandra Shekhar 
summoned an all-party meeting, of 
the Congress, the Janata Dal and the 
communists, to discuss how best to 
deal with the situation. A joint appeal 
was issued, asking the Hindu leaders 
to call off their plan. But to no avail. 

Finally, a compromise was worked 
nut The Prime Minister promised that 
the security forces would exercise full 
restraint and the VHP gave an under¬ 
taking that the satyagraha would he 
non-violent. 

N evertheless, on the eve of 6 De¬ 
cember, an uneasy calm en¬ 
veloped Ayodhya. Anticipating trou¬ 
ble, the security forces had all but 
taken over the town, setting up forti¬ 
fied barriers in the bylanes leading to 


DRJ.K. JAIN 

His 

inflammatory 
video-casaette 
on Ayodhya Is 
officlairy 
banned 


of 90 minutes^ the tape comprising 
a well-edited venion of her speech 
ai a rally in Jagadri, Haryana. But 
since Bharti was the better-known 
of lhp two sannyasins, the cassette 
bi|d bnen publicised as containing 
iBJP'ieader*s speech, though no 
. O^ihi/appeared ojn the cover. 

sanron-clad Bharti related 
her to anyone, who cared to 
, ||$Jbj[j(;Aih9htbers- of Parliament, 
friends and well- 
charge stuck, 
'reports were any- 
I by, the santiyesih yvas 

hauled up by BJP president L.K. 

^ Adv^ for compromising the party 
ih dif$i ntiamker. Bharti presented 
to Advtoii as well, who 
Issue an ^foial de- 
■ pfsssare;, ensured 
thamtimed 
on W 1 
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the temple. According to the commis¬ 
sioner, Faizabad, Madhukar Gupta, 
60-odd companies of the Central Re¬ 
serve Police Porce (CRPF), the Cen¬ 
tral Industrial Secunly Force (CISF) 
and the National Security Guard 
(NSG) had been deployed in the dis- 

the administration banned the cas¬ 
sette in Delhi. 

But the tape was playing to re¬ 
cord audiences in Ayodhya all 
along. And when the .shorn san- 
nyasin visited the town to lend 
moral support to the kar sevaks^ 
she realised just how much of an 
impact her alleged speech had 
made on the Hindu mind. 

It wasn’t long before Bharti 
made an abrupt about-turn, 
accepting congratulations for her 
“brilliant performance" in the most 
gracious manner possible. And 
then, going on to present her 
admirers with a repeat at her pub^" 
lie meetings. With rather predict¬ 
able consequences: soon after her 
address at a rally in Oanj- 
Dundwara in Etah district, com¬ 
munal violence broke cut, leaving 
ten dead. 

To be fair to the sannyasin, 
however, she isn’t the only one 
stirring up matters in this way. 
Along with her audio-cassette, a 
Dr J;K. Jain-produced video- 
Cassette on Ayodhya is also flying 
off the racks. Despite the ostensi¬ 
ble ban, both cassettes are avail¬ 
able at various shops in Palika 
Bazar, a central market in New 
Delhi. 

And,^ more tellingly, at the BJP 
patty office. 


MULAYAM 
mcm Y^DAV 

He recently 
announced that he 
was ready to 
construct a Ram 
temple—a victory 
for the Hindu 
leadership—but did 
not specify its site 


trict. But Viiiay Katiyar, the all-fndia 
convenor of the Bajrang Dal, was un¬ 
fazed by all the handohust. “Totnor- 
n^w is the (lay w’e will crush Mulayam 
Singh’s arrogance to little pieces,” he 
declared, “and we’ll do this in the face 
of hiihis, bullets or arrests.” 

But never mind the bluster; the 
VTIP was as keen as the administra¬ 
tion to ensure that no trouble ensued. 
Identity badges were issued to all the 
kar svvaks assembled near the temple 
built in the memory of Deoraha Baba. 
“We don’t want members of enemy 
political parties joining us to create 
trouble and then blaming us," ex¬ 
plained one functionary. 

The first group to court arrest com¬ 
prised women activists from Rajas¬ 
than, including many whose relatives 
were killed on M) (Vtober. They set 
out after an elaborate puja, cheered 
on by the local residents. Said Kusuni, 
a school-teacher from Jaipur: “We will 
court arrest if they don’t kill us on th^ 
way. This is our sacrifice for R.am an4 
wc are not afraid.” 

Soon, the second batch of kar i 
sevaks, women members from Delhi, 
entered the vicinity of the Hanumnn | 
Garhi temple, and cries of "Bachcha 
hachcha Ram ka, Janrnahhoomi kc 
kaam ka, ” rent the air. 

Bajrang Dai volunteers sneaked 
into the temple area before the prog¬ 
ramme got under way, and at a signal 
from their leaders, chanted and 
shouted slogans, squatting at the feet 
of the guards, their breath heavily 
laced with bhang. The scuffle with the 
security forces was prolonged as the 
youths posed for the national and in¬ 
ternational press assembled al the site. 
BJP leader Uma Bharti was present to 
impart moral courage to the volun¬ 
teers, though she declined to give 
them the benefit 'of her oratorical 




skills. The activists were taken 
through a dusty field and tlien packed 
into buses which would take them to 
jails all over the state or drop them 
off at Far/a bad. 

Vinay Katiyar, however, was trium' 
phant at the end of the entire exercise. 


AS HOK SIN GHAL 

The reins of the 
movement have 
passed out of the 
hands of 

mahants and sants 
to the VHP, in the 
person of, 

Ashok Singhai 


"We have performed kur seva." he 
announced grandly, referring to the 
tact that the authorities had allowed 
one activist at a time into the sanctum 
sanctorum. Katiyar insisted that those 
who entered tlic ^arba f>nha had 
scraped off bits of the plaster from the 


mosque. “If that is not kar seva, whiit 
is?" he asked defiantly. 

But such bravado notwithstanding, 
the VHP had all too clearly given up 
the idea of taking over the di.sputed 
area by force. ■ 

B ut even us journalists and security 
personnel had decided to call it a 
day, trouble erupted near the Haiiu- 
man (iurhi chuwk. Apparently, a 
Muslim youth slipped into the area 
and tiied to stab a priest, Hari Ram 
Das. The crowd soon got in on the act 
and attempted to lynch the boy. But 
the police intervened to arrest hjm and 
whisked him away from trouble. The 
Hindu mob, beside itself at being pre¬ 
vented from meting out the most 
primitive torm of justice, ghcraoed the 
Ayodhya police station. Ranted a 
^adhu: “We will see that the Muslims 
pay tor this. They won’t get away with 
it.” 

Sure enough, by the evening, at 
least eight shops and five houses he- 


HOW IT ALL BEGAN 




FIRST ROUND 


15 January, 1885: A 

suit is filed in the court of 
the sub-judge, Faizabad, by 
Raghubar Das, a mahant of 
the Janmasthan, asking 
permission to build a 
temple on the outer 
enclosure of the disputed 
structure. ^ 

24 February^ 1885: The 

appeal is dismissed on the 
ground that the temple site 
IS too close to the existing 
masjid. But the sub-judge 
agrees that the property in 
question belongs to the 
mahant. 

17 March, 1886: 

District judge Col J.E. A. 
Chambier dismisses a 
similar appeal by Das. He 
also reverses the earlier 
decision, which had that 
the property belonged to 
the mahant. 

28 March, 1886: Das 

appeals to the judicial 
commissioner of Oudh, W. 


Young, asking him to 
controvert the court order, 
which said that the ma.sjid 
had been built by Emperor 
Babar. 

1 Novemberv 1886: 

Young dismisses th\: 
appeal. 


SreOND ROUND 


March 1934: Communal 
riots break out and Hindus 
damage a part of the wall 
surrounding the mosque 
and the domes. The masjid 
is rebuilt by the 
government. 

1936: The commissioner 
of waqfs conducts an 
enquiry and announces that 
the masjid was built by 
Babar, a Sunni Muslim. 

20Fehmary, 1944: 

These findings are 
published in the official 
waqf gazette. Litigation 
ensues between the Shia 
Central Board of Waqf and 



MASJID/MANDIR 


Thera le raason to hope that the worst Is over 
as far as the Ayodhya dispute goes. And frpip 
now on, things will only get better ’ / 


the Sunni Central Board of 
Waqf in Faizabad. 

23 Mtardif 194ft The 

civil judge, S.A. Ahsan, 
rule s that available 
evidence thowS that the 
mosque was used by 
memoers of both sects. 

22 December, 1949r A 

deity is installed iiafde the 


masjid, allegedly by soitie') - 
Hindus. A large croyKl 
gathers outside to . 

this miracle and 
break in. The lOt^t 
broken, but the |joUw';''' 
manage to I 
out. 



and policse presence 
sU'engthened. Dr^ 
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longing to the minority commiiniiy 
had been completely gutted, fivcn the 
security forces appeared to have been 
infected by the communal virus, refus¬ 
ing to alert the fire brigade: “Wc have 
no water. I-ct them burn." 

Mohammad Yunus Siddiqui, the 
chairman of the BMA(.\ spoke for his 
entire community when he said; ‘The 
situation has turned so communal that 
we can no longer trust the police to 
protect us." In fact, of the 5,(MM)-odd 
Muslims in Ayodhya, many had either 
lied their ht)mes or, at least, sent then 
women and children dwa>. 

But given the potential lor large- 
scale violence, it had to be admitted 
that tlie satya^raka went off belter 
than most people had envisaged, l.hna 
Bharti maintained that the restrained 
behaviour of the security forces was 
only due to Chandra Shekhar's “//n- 
aundarr. Also, .said the BJP leader, 
“The kar sevaks behaved in ,m exem¬ 
plary manner If they w'anted to take 
to the path of violence, they would not 


VINAY KATIYAR 

“We have 
performed kar 
seva," he 

announced grandly if 
and claimed that Jfw Vi 
those who entered 
the garba griha had ; 
scraped off plaster | 
from the mosque I 

have spateil anvonc alter tlic '.liaDU-fiii 
events ot 31) OLlobet .iiul2 Ninenibei. 










have spateil anvone alter tile vliainefiii though. On the seeomi da_\ of the 
eventvot3l)()elobet .iiul2 Novenihei. uilyii^nilta, of the 2.llt)()-ocld activists 
Wlien thev came lieie. tliev itiil not e.vpeeteil to turn up to court arrest. 


know whethei they would live oi die." 

T he VHP's imideiate staml did not 
go down too well with its aeiivi.sts. 


only about 7(111 did. 'Ihe icst stayed 
away to protest the .sealing down of 
the agitation. Said Satya Prakash 
I'lvvari, a kar snak from Feio/epur 
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KARSEVAKS 


Though the VHP was keen to ensure that no 
trouhio ensued, scuffles between the aevaks 
and the security forces were inevitable 


refuses; to remove the idols 
on thtt,gtOUhc|s that 
widi^phead rioting will 
result, ■ ‘ 

S.Januny,. 1990 : Priya 
DuttRain/cliairman, 
munii^al.bo'Drd, Paizabad 
nnd Ayodhya', takes charge 


16 January, 1950: 

Gopal Singh Visharad files 
> a suit in the court of the 
civil judge, Faizabad, for 
entitlement to offer prayers 
at the shrines installed in 
the structure. An interim 
. injunction is granted. 

The district magistrate, 
Paiz^tnadT^shsfora 
moditi^^h of the order 


is allowed it will amount to 
only one party e.xercising its 
rights. 

24 April, 1950: The 

Uttar Pradesh government 
deposes before the civil 
court, Faizabad, to the 
effect that the disputed 
structure is a masjid and the 
idols were ‘‘wrongly put 
inside”. ? 

The issue of ownership of 
the property w, however, 

^ub judice to this day. 


THIRD ROUND 


18 December, 1988; 

Vishwa Hindu Parishad 
leaders ask the district 
magistrate, Faizabad, to 
remove the locks outside 
the structiue as this does 
not have legal sanction and 
seek darshan. 

26Janiiery, 1986: 

Umesh Chandra Pandey, 
an Ayodhya lawyer, moves 
^ ail application before the , 


sardar munsif asking that 
rCvStfictions on puja be 
removed. 

28 January, 1986s I'he 

mmMT/rcfuscs ti) pass the 
order. 

31 January, 1988: 

Pandey files a similar 
appeal before the district 
judge, Faizabad. 

1 February, 1986: The 

judge, K.M. Pandey, 
allows the appeal and issues 
an order to the effect that 
the locks be opened and no 
restrictions placed on the 
performance of puja. 

Within 40 mihufos of the 
judgement, the locks are 
opened by the city 
magistrate. 

From then on, the 
controversy has escalated 
with every passing year 
until the flashpoint was 
finally reached on 30 
October, 1990, with the 
storming of the mosque by 
the VHP’s kat sevaks. - ' ’ 
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SAIJIIUSAM^ 

Represented by the 
Ram Janmabhoomi 
i Mukti Yagna Sanfiiti, 
it is not keen on 
maintaining a 
militant stand now 
that there is no 
doubt about temple 
construction 



district. “My brother was killed on 2 
November. I he wounds inflicted on 
us by Mulayam Singh Yadav are still 
sore and festeiing. We have come to 
break the shrine, not offer satyafira- 
ha." The VHP huiriedly lounded up 
some others to save face, but the rift in 
the ranks was all texj evident by then. 

Differences between the Ram Jan¬ 
mabhoomi Mukti Yagna .Samiti, rep¬ 
resented by the muhants and sunts of 
Ayodhya, and the VHP also 
deepened. Phe president of the Sami- 
li, Mahant Avaidyanath, and its vice- 
president, Nritya (iopal Das, fiad 
been feeling for a while that the reins 
of the movement has passed out of 
their hands, with the VHP and the 
Bajrang Dal taking over, in the per- 
s(ms of Ashok Singhal and Vinay 
Katiyar. 'Hie religious leaders had 
been kept out of the 1 and 4 Decem¬ 
ber deliberatiims, liirther increasing 
their suspicions of the VHP. 

It was in this context that the meet¬ 
ings between the members of the 
Samiti, including Mahant 
Avaidyanath and Nritya (Iopal Das, 
and the Prime Minister on the evening 
of 3 December assumed importance. 
Said Avaidyanath; *i told him ((."han- 
dra Shekhar) that things had gone too 
far to suspend our agitation 
altogether. But I assured him that our 
movement would be peaceful...we arc 
giving him time to find a solution." 
Nritya Gopal Dasagiecd: “l lu ,e who 
are angry can go to Kashmir and Pun¬ 
jab to express their scntiinent.s. We 
are not responsible for any show of 
violence here. If our activists keep 
doing this sort of thing, they will pro¬ 
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voke action from the police. And if 
they keep getting killed, we will lose 
popular support." 

The arrival of controversial godman 
Chandra Swami only scivcd to further 
spoil relations between the Samiti and 
the VHP. While Vinay Katiyar told 
Si INI JAY, “Sec how these celebrities i 
are descending on Ayodhya after the 
success of our movement," such 
mahants as Ram Chander Das Para- 
mhans took the Swami around, sitting 
by his side while he addressed assem¬ 
bled journalists. 

Denying that he was in Ayodhya as 
Shekhar’s emissary, Chandra Swami 
admitted, however, that he’d go back 
and report to the PM once his visit was 
over. For his part, said the godman, 
he was convinced that a temple should 
be built over the site of the garha^riha 
after the mosque had been de¬ 
molished. 

Such militancy translated itself into 
attacks on Muslims on Ayodhya’s 
streets. The most heinous of these 
took place when a Muslim youth was 
dragged into Maniram C'hhaoni, a 
temple owned by Nritya Gopal Das, 
and set ablaze after being doused in 
kerosene. The VHP spokesman, 
however, insisted that the charred 
body discovered in the streets be¬ 
longed to a sadhii who’d immolated 
himself. 

Unfortunately, there weren’t many 
takcis for this version. 

D espite such incidents and the com¬ 
munal violence in Aligarh and 
Hyderabad, the government remained 
hopeful about an amicable solution to 


the mcmdirjmasjid i.ssue. Sources in 
the admmislralion had it that the VHP 
wasn’t backtracking ot its own accord, 
but on instructions from the Rashlriya 
Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS). Saul a 
senior functionary: “The R,SS are fas¬ 
cists all right. But fascism is only 

THE ALL-PA RTY MEET 

The PM promised 
that the security forces would 
exercise restraint and VHP gave 
its word that the satyagraha 
would be non-violent 








.mother word for inilit.mt naliotl;lll^m. 
/lie Saniih may want to arouse Hindu 
ite. but they will never stand for the 
unity and integrity of the country 
being thieatened.” 

According to this version, the RSS 
hadn't counted on the situation de- 
'•Tiorating so much that the Indian 
u ilion itself was threatened with ihsin- 
'egralion. And when it was presented 
with such an eventuality, the Sangh 
If.uicrship decided to scale liown the 
tnovcmeni so that some sort of a com¬ 
promise ctmid be worked out with the 
minority community 
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1 he \cuihu samu), icpresented hv 
the Ram Janmahhoomi Mukli Yatiiia 
Samiti, also wasn t tot) keen (Ui main¬ 
taining a militant stand. The agitation 
for the Ram Janmahhoomi had en¬ 
sured that there wasn't anv doubt ab¬ 
out the temple construction any lon- 
gci. The Shekhar government, the 
Congrcss(I) and even Mulavam Singh 
>adav were agreed (hat a liumdir htid 
to be put up; only the actual site was in 
dispute. And the mundir was all that 
the mahimts of Ayodhva wanted It 
didn't make the slightest difference to 
them whether the VHP constructed it 
or the Union government. 

That’s where Chandra Swami came 
in. The godman had evidently heen 
assigned the task of presenting the 
government's case to the sadhus and 
tTiuhcifiis of Ayodhya and weanmg 
them away fnvn the VHP. And if the 
presence of Paramhans m the Swami’s 
vicinity was anything to go by, he had 
achieved a tangible measure of success 
in that endeavour. 

Left to itself the VHP would have 
persisted with its militant stand, but 
faced with isolation (both the RSS and 
the sadhii samaj wanted to tone down 
their stand), it had little f)ption but to 
fall in line. Also, a section of the orga¬ 
nisation was only too aware that if its 
kar sevaks continued to be killed in 
police firing and communal violence 
It was bound to lose the support of the 
Hindu masses. 

It was only the BJP which stood to 
gain if the agitation cuiitiiiucd to 
generate white heat. For, a Hindu 
wave translated into votes for the par- 
ty and if the movement for the temple 


THE MUSLIM 
LEADERSHIP 

It has softened its 
stand perceptibly In 
the face of Hindu 
Intransigence. The 
Muslims, say some, 
have been shaken 
by the show of 
Hindu power 


diagged on till (he ne.\t polls, ilie BJP 
was hound to henelit iremcFukuisiv. 
If. on the othci hand, the tlispute was 
resolved amicably and a temple con¬ 
structed for the Hiiuiiis, the part>, 
which dependeti on a <ine-p(>int prog¬ 
ramme (the building of the Ram /muh 
dir)^ W()uid lose its niis'nn d otre 
To make matters worse for the BJP, 
the Muslim leadership f(H) softened its 
stand percepnhly m the face of Hindu 
intransigcnec, matntaimiig that if 
aichaci.-logital e\idence pro\cd that 
the Babri Masjid had been built on a 
temple, the niinorily coniniiinitv 
would give up its claim's to the strue- 
ture. Hie Muslims, went one .irgu- 
ment, had been shaKcn b\ the show of 
Hindu powei and were looking foi a 
honourable way out. And this was as 
good an escape route a.s .tnv 

It will take months and cver\ bit of 
(he Prime MinisteTs much-acclaimed 
skill at woiking out a comtminii.se, 
however, before the tangled web 
woven over years can be unravelled. 
But given the circumstances, the gov¬ 
ernment initiative was the best 
Shekhar could have done 
At the very least, it signalled a lie- 
ginning of the end to the ftuuuhr.mas- 
jid issue, And as hectic negotiations 
lontiiiued behind closed doors, one 
could only hope that the solution 
wouldn’t leave too many people un¬ 
happy. 

Not even the best 4>p(iiiiist expected 
anything more than that. • 
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MANDIR 

OR 

MA SJID? 

Historians and archaeologists can’t seem 
to. make up their minds 


T emple or mosque? As the 
questiiui beeamc the centre- 
point arouiul which national 
politics revolved, historians 
and archaeologists were cal¬ 
led in to decide the issue to everyone’s 
satisfaction. And with Muslim leaders 
maintaining that they w'ould give up 
their claims to the disputed structiyre it 
it was conclusively pioved that it had 
been a Ram temple, the focus of the 
debate shifted from the political to the 
historical aspect. 

fiut It was S.P. (jupta's assertion 
which stirred up matters I he toriner 
director ot the Allahabad museum 
published the findings ot the team 
which he’d been a part of—headed by 
the former director-general of the 
Archaet)logical Survey ot India (ASI), 
B.H. I.al, which had conducted ex¬ 
cavations at the site during Pt75-8l). 
Gupta maintained that the team had 
come to the conclusion that the Babri 
Masjid had been built atop a Ram 
temple. 

Apparently, regular excavations at 
the site revealed a series of square 
pillar bases ot burnt brick and two 
floors separated by a thick layer of 
debris. The team, comprising scho¬ 
lars, historians and archaeidogists, 
collected pieces of Islamic gla/ed waie 
with a white base and blue lloral paint¬ 
ings, w'hich can be securely dated as 
being in use until the 15th century. 

On the basis ot such evidence. Ciup- 
ta arrived at the following conclusions: 
• A pillared structure was biii’* at the 
site in the 11th ccptuiry. 

• The floor of tint, Structure was laid 
twice. ' 


• The structure existed until the 15th 
century, gtung by the existence of the 
Islamic glazed ware. ^ 

• .Schistose, the blackstone o1 which 
the pillars are made, was used to carve 
'‘hundreds ’ til temple images in the 
past. 

• riic carvings on the pillars are pri¬ 
marily Hindu: floral designs of gar¬ 
lands, the lotus, and such semi-divine 
images as that of yakshas, devkunyas 
(nymphs), a dvarpal (doorkeeper) 
with a trishui (trident) in one hand, 
the puma ghata (sacred water vessel), 
etc. 

• These carvings are in the late Prati- 
har or Gahailval style, “exclusively re¬ 
corded in temple architecture”, estab¬ 
lishing that the temple was built in the 
11 th century. 

• At least four central pillars existing 
in the masiid show identical carvings. 

• There are several large rectangular 
stone pieces in the wall of the mosque, 
otherwise built of lime and mortar, 
proving that the debris of the temple 
was used to build the masjid. 

• Two Persian inscriptions inside the 
nuLsjid say that it was built by Mir 
Baqi, on the orders of Babar in Hijra 

ie 1.S28 AD. 

A reading of the Babarnama proves 
that the Mughal emperor camped at 
the confluence of the Saryu and Sidra 
rivers around this period. So, it is like¬ 
ly that Babar may have had a Ram 
temple demolished and built a mosque 
in its place. 

T his conclusion, backed by such 
archaeologists as K. V. Sundarajan 
of the ASI, was hotly contested by 



several other historians. Said Haibans 
Mukhia of the Jawaharlal Nehru Uni¬ 
versity: “This is a gross misconstruc¬ 
tion of a completely false argument.” 
According to Mukhia and such scho¬ 
lars as Dr Romila Thapar, K.N. Pan- 
nikkar and Sarvaf)alli Gopal, brick pil¬ 
lar ba.ses do not in themselves indicate 
the presence of a temple. They could 
just as easily have held up “a brick 
structure with arches which may have 
been a hall adjoining the mosque”. 

The historians, in a joint statement, 
also shot down the suggestion that the 
carvings on the site were exclusive to 
temple architecture. According to 
Mukhia, the carvings were equally 
characteristic of the secular derivative 
Pala art, the Shaivitc range of carvings 
and Buddhist architecture. '*Gupta 
wants to club these together as repre¬ 
senting just one art form,” he says. 

It is far more likely, say scholars, 
that the structure that existed on the 
site was Buddhist. The Chinese scho- 
lai Iliuen Tsang had recorded that 
Ayodhya was a major pilgrimage cen¬ 
tre for Buddhists with several monas¬ 
teries and stupas in existence. And in 
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nr he Babri 
Masjid was buiK 
atop a Ram 
temple, says a 
team of 
archaeologists 
which 
conducted 
excavations at 
the disputed 
site. No, say 
other scholars, 
the structure 
that existed was 
Buddhist 


Even Tulsidas, who wrote the Ram* 
charitamanas in the 16th century, has 
not referred to the episode, which 
should have occurred during his life¬ 
time. Asks Mukhia: ‘‘What kind of 


1860, a British observer named Carne¬ 
gie wrote of the columns of the Babri 
Masjid: “These arc of strong, close- 
grained, dark slate-coloured or black 
stone called by the natives kasoti and 
carved with different devices. To my 
thinking, they strongly resemble 
Buddhist pillars that I have seen in 
Banaras and elsewhere.” 

Gyanendra Pande of Delhi Uni- 


3102 BC. Asks Mukhia: “So, how do 
you fit m our Lord Ram?" 

Also. Ram became a major deity 
only around the 13th and 14th cenlui ' 
ies AD, with the rise of the Ramanan- 


di sect. And, since there wasn’t any strange logic dictates that you destroy 
evidence of a Ram temple before t^,at, a temple of this order and then keep 
it is extremely unlikely that it was absolutely silent about it?” 


pulled down to make way for the Bab- . r r- ^ ... 

ri Masjid. Anyway, argues Ciyanendra . 

Pande, to identify events which date i °‘*^*^* Masjid ^fands on Ram s 

back 7,{)00-8,{)(«) years is ludicrous: 

“Georgraphy, like history, functions | ^ 

here as a metaphor. Reducing this i has noted. The Babri Masjid 


versity agrees; “It is likely that the site Pande, to identify events which date 


was a Buddhist one as the entire Uttai 
Pradesh area was Buddhist.” 

A rchaeological evidence being 
open to varying interpretations, 
the answer to the question "mandir or 
masjid?' has of necessity become a 
matter of faith rather than historical 
evidence. To confuse matters further, 
while Valmiki’s Ramayan describes 
Ayodhya as a major urban centre, 
archaeological findings point to a very 
rudimentary civilisation at the site, 
which doesn't extend beyond the 7th 
century BC. The son of Dashrath, 
however, is supposed to have been 
born in the tretayug, thousands of 
yeare before kaiyug, which began in i 


back 7,()CK)-8,{)0B years is ludicrous: 


here as a metaphor. Reducing this . ^ , . „ , . . 

geography to actual sites only makes ‘ ^ birth,, 

nonsense of it.” 9^ Dashrath...this is 

While historians agree that Babar ^^j^cent to the kitchen of Sita, who 

was the wife of Ram.” 


visited Ayodhya, they deny the possi¬ 
bility of his having demolished a Ram 
temple. Says Mukhia: “If he had des¬ 
troyed a temple of such high order, he 
was bound to have made a hyperbolic 
statement about it in his memoirs. But 
he doe.sirt refer to it at all, though he 
does mention visiting Ayodhya.” Be¬ 
sides, none of the 50-odd medieval 
historians whose works survive men¬ 
tions the destiuction of a temple 
around this time. 


But to prove this jx>int, one way or 
the other, says a senior official of the 
human resource development minis¬ 
try, “We will have to dig up the Babri 
Masjid. What we have now is only 
tangential evidence.” 

And in the absence of any conclu¬ 
sive evidence, the arguments are likely 
to continue, marked by acrimony and 
increased fundamentalism. • 
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Role reversal 


Now it's V.P. Singh who wants Sanjay Singh prosecuted 


P olitics is a funny business. 

In 1987, when the Central 
Bureau of Investigation 
(CBI) arrested Sanjay 
Singh for the murder of 
badminton player Syed Modi, it was 
Vishwanath Pratap Singh who cried 
‘victimisation’. By 1990, when the 
time came to frame charges, CBI offi¬ 
cials claimed that the Raja's govern¬ 
ment was not keen on pursuing the 
case. And when sessions judge O.P. 


Pradhan decided three months age 
that there was no evidence to link 
Sanjay Singh to the murder, many 
wondered if the changed political cli¬ 
mate had dampened the prosecution’s 
enthusiasm. Tliis charge was denied 
by Ram Jethmalani, Sanjay’s lawyer, 
and V.P. Singh seemed set to induct 
him into the Cabinet. 

But now as 1990 draws to a close, 
nearly everything has changed. Sanjay 
Singh has forsaken both the Raja and 



The final irony is that it is now V.P. Singh who wants the case 
against Sanjay Singh re-opened and is accusing the 
government of hushing the nuitter up to obstruct Justice 


Ram Jethmalani and crossed over to 
Chandra Shekhar’s side. He has got 
his ministership but the government 
he is part of owes its very existence to 
the same Congress(I) that was once 
accused of victimising him. 

And the final irony is that it is now 
V.P. Singh who wants the case against 
him re-opened and is accusing the gov¬ 
ernment of hushing the matter up to 
obstruct justice! 


T he Syed Modi case is back in the 
news because the CBI has three 
months to appeal against Pradhan’s 
order and that period expires on 14 
December, 1990 (before this issue of 
Sunday appears, but after we go to 
press). The V.P. Singh regime took no 
decisions for two months and it was 
widely assumed that there would be 
no appeal. 

Then, Sanjay Singh switched sides, 
V.P. Singh fell, Shekhar took over 
and Sanjay became communications 
minister. The CBI forwarded the file 
to the new government. The Prime 
Minister, in turn, sent it to the law 
ministry. Attorney General Soli 
Sorabjee, a V.P. Singh appointee, had 
not been asked for his opinion by the 
Raja but if he was surprised to be 
consulted by Shekhar, he did not show 
it. Instead, he returned the file with 
the recommendation that the govern¬ 
ment appeal against Pradhan’s order. 

This recommendation was leaked to 
the press, giving rise to s|>eculation 
that Sanjay Singh would be asked to 
resign till the appeal was heard. 

In fact, the f^sition is considerably 
more complicated. For a start, Sorab¬ 
jee had already submitted his resigna¬ 
tion when the file was given to him. 
He called Dr P. Rao, the law secret¬ 
ary, and asked whether it would be 
proper for him to give advice in the 
matter. 

‘*It was only when the law secretary 
got back to me and told me that the 
government was keen to have my 
opinion,” says Sorabjee, “that 1 ex¬ 
amined the order of discharge of San¬ 
jay Singh. I examined the case and on 
the 26th of November replied that it 
was fit for the government to go in 
appeal.” 
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But is the government bound to 
accept the outgoing Attorney Gener- 
al’s advice? That is far from clear and 
the case has now been referred to G. 
Ramaswamy, Sorabjee’s successor. 

Even if Ramaswamy accepts his 
predecessor’s recommendation, it 
does not lollow that Sanjay Singh will 
necessarily resign. His supporters in 
government argue that as long as there 
is no court verdict against him—and a 
significant decision in his favour—it is 
not incumbent on him to resign. He 
can continue as communications 
minister while the case is being heard. 

Singh*s friends offer precedents; 
A.R. Antulay, who rcniained chief 
minister while the cement case was 
being heard and Arjun Singh, who did 
not resign though a petition in the 
Churhat Lottery case was being heard. 

The trouble with the precedents is 
that these were all private prosecu¬ 
tions. It is extremely unusual for a 
man to be a minister of the same gov¬ 
ernment that is trying him for con¬ 
spiracy to murder. 

A s far as V.P. Singh and his sup¬ 
porters are concerned, the Sanjay 
Singh issue is an acid test for Chandra 
Shekhar. Will he simply ignore Sorab¬ 
jee’s recommendation and let the 90- 
day deadline elapse? Will he decide to 
okay the appeal and let Singh continue 
as a minister despite that? 

The Congress(I) is at least as in¬ 
terested. Nobody at 10 Janpath has 
forgiven Sanjay Singh for his infamous 
remark after one of Modi’s alleged 
murderers implicated him in his con¬ 
fession: “Give me Rajiv Gandhi for 
two hours and I will make him confess 
to Indira Gandhi’s assassination." 

There is also pressure from the likes 
of Satish Sharma< who has been 
charged with complicity in the elec¬ 
tion-day shooting of Sanjay Singh lust 
year. Sanjay has met Sharma and 
other friends of Rajiv Gandhi’s to per¬ 
suade them to let bygones be bygones 
but nobody is in a forgiving mood. 

For all this, the Congress has made 
no official statement on the affair. 
When Rajiv Gandhi failed to turn up 
for the swearing-in of Shekhar’s 
Cabinet, Congress spokesman V N. 
Gadg;il denied that this had anything 
to do with Sanjay Singh’s inclusion in 
the ministry. But Gadgil concedes that 
the Congress was not in favour of 
Singh’s appointment. 

AW of this leaves Sanjay with few 
friends. Within the Chandra Shekhar 
camp, he is regarded as an opportunist 


The evkience ajgainst 
SenjaySingh 

Just telephone calls 


T he way Sanjay Singh and bis 
lawyers tell it, the CBTs case 
consisted of trying to prove that 
Singh was having an affair with 
Ameeta Modi. This, they say, is 
not evidence of murder^ A jealous 
husband might kill his wife’s lover. 
But why should the lover kill the 
husband? 

The CBl docs not agree. It main¬ 
tains that it has enough evidence to 
substantiate its charge of murder. 
The sessions court in Lucknow 
ruled that there was enough evi¬ 
dence to charge Akhtlesh Singh, a 


Syed Modi: vietimof acona^^ 



mafia-type, with the murder. The 
^1 claims that Akhilesh had no . 
motive but there is proof that be 
was acting at Sanjay’s behest. 

Much of the evidence consists of 
telephone records. On both 16 and 
17 July, 1987^ Sanjay Singh booked 
calls, first to Ameeta Modi in Bom¬ 
bay and then to Akhilesh Singh in 
Rae Bareli. On the 18th, he called 
Ameeta again just before she left 
for Lucknow. Then, Akhilesh ar¬ 
rived in Lucknow and Singh left 
town. 

According to the CBl. the killing 
was scheduled for the 22nd but the 
hit-men lost their nerve. On 25 
Jidy, Singh booked four calls to 
^ Akhilesh to find put what had gone 
wrong. (None of the calls ma- ; 
; tured.) 

On the 27th, Modi was to leave < ^ 

; for Delhi to accept tho Anuna 
I Award but according, to die CBl,. 

I Ameeta feigned sickness, got her¬ 
self admitted to hospital and made 
him cancel the trip. Conseauently^, 
he was able to attend badmifiton-! 
practice on the 28tb; and she hiEk} 
an excuse for not atxximpanying 
him* 

As he came on« of the stadium,’ : 

, he was shot dead. 
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and interloper and has no real power 
base there (though he is friendly with 
Kamal Morarka and Jayant Malhout- 
ra). He was brought to the Janata Dal 
(S) by Mulayam Singh Yadav but it is 
by no means clear that Yadav—who 
has only recently made up with 
Singh—will stand by him in this crisis. 

Singh’s best hope lies in Chandra 
Shekhar’s own stubborness. The 
Prime Minister has a reputation for 
standing by his men even when they 
are accused of crime (ie. Suraj Deo 
Singh and Chandra Swami) and is un¬ 
likely to throw Sanjay to the wolves 
I now. 

Already, the Prime Minister’s men 
are saying that they will stand by San¬ 
jay Singh despite the pressure from 
the Congrcss(l). And should V.P, 


Singh’s supporters attempt to raise the 
issue during the forthcoming par¬ 
liamentary session then they will ask 
why the Raja did nothing for two 
months after the sessions court judge¬ 
ment. If the matter was so pressing, 
then surely he could have asked the 
CBl to appeal. 

For his part, Sanjay Singh is keep¬ 
ing his mouth shut. He is busy with 
telecommunications affairs at Sanchar 
Bhavan and refuses to comment on 
the case on which his political career 
depends. “I want no favours or politic¬ 
al protection," he told Sunday, 
adding, “I want everything to be set¬ 
tled through the normal legal proce¬ 
dure." • 
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Fall of a dictator 


A popular movement ousts Bangladesh's President H.M.Ershad 


D ictati^rs ncvci step down 
gtaccfiilly. They have to 
he pushed out. And that is 
exactly the way the Bang¬ 
ladeshis got rid of their 
country's longest surviving dictali)r. 
President (ex-Oencral) Hussain 
Mohammed Hrshad. On h December, 
Ershad, w'ho till the last moment had 
been desperately trying to buy lime, 
finally quit after countrywide protests 
and the admonitory stance of key 
foreign allies made it more than clear 
that his continuance would spell dis¬ 
aster. 

Ershad stepped down, lifted the 
state of Emergency he had clamped 
down on the country, and announced 
that the Chief Justice of the Bang¬ 
ladesh High Court, Shahabuddin 
Ahmed, would look after the govern¬ 
ment till elections were held. Ahmed 
was duly sworn in as vice-president 
and acting head of state, while Ershad 
and his cronies slipped away to the 
security of their palatial residences. 

It was also announced that par¬ 
liamentary elections would be held 
within 90 days. I'he Opposition was 
delighted. They had got everything 
they wanted, brsha# had stepped 
down; so had the pr&vious vice- 
president Mouded Ah mod; the 

Opposition's choice foV vice¬ 


president, Chief Justice Ahmed, had 
got the top job as the head ot a neutral 
caretaker government. The pro- 
democracy wave sweeping across the 
world had certainly not left Bang¬ 
ladesh untouched. 

4 

A lthough in the end eveiything 
went like clockwork for the 
Opposition, things had looked very 
grim initially. Ershad had, in the 
beginning, shown no inclination to 
concede the Opposition demands. He 
had been in power lor nine long years 
and It seemed a little silly to expect 
him to step down without a fuss. What 
he had not counted on this time was 
the determination of almost every 
section of Bangladeshis. X'iitually 
everyone wanteil him out. 

On 11) October this year, when the 
latest round of anti-Ershad protests 
shook the country, Ershad perhaps 
believed that the army will once again 
bail him out Pitted against him were 
three Opposition groups; the 8-party 
alliance led by Sheikh Hasina Wajed's 
Aw ami League; the 7-parly combine 
dominateJ b} Begum Khaleda Zia’s 
Bangladesh Nationalist Party (BNP); 
and the 5-parly grouping called the 
Shramik-Krishak Samajbadi Dal. This 
lime, the powerful fundamentalist 
organisation, the Jamaat-e-Islam. too 


had called for Ershad s ouster. But the 
alliances had many problems amongst 
themselves and were not above bick¬ 
erings and mudslinging. 

I.Tshad perhaps hoped that a com¬ 
bination of military force and subtle 
machinations would sec him through. 

Bui the agitation that began on 10 
October this year was unlike anything 
the country had seen for a long time. 
Work stoppages, road blocks, rallies 
and rampaging by violent mobs para¬ 
lysed the country. F'or once, the mas¬ 
ses seemed iinmcible and unstopp¬ 
able. 

Ershad reacted by condemning the 
violence and pointing out how much 
harm the agitation was doing to the 
country. He said that in the first six 
days of the agitation alone, the coun¬ 
try had suffered a h>ss of at least 50 
million US dollars. He then tried to 
wean the students away from the 
agitation by releasing one of their key 
leaders. The move, however, back¬ 
fired. For, the student leader, who 
had been released, tried to lake con¬ 
trol of Dhaka University by force. 
Together with a few armed men, this 
student ended up killing one student 
and one doctor of Dhaka Medical 
College. This incident only fuelled the 
agitation further. 

Before this, the ex-President had 
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Pushed to a corner, the security forces 
and the army went on the offensive, 
often brutally 

tried anothcM- Inck. On 19 No\cinlK‘r, 
ill a public meeting held at the I ongi 
industrial district, he said that a neigh¬ 
bouring c<iuntr\ that did not like his 
policies was instigating the Opposition 
\Mth a view' to under nunc the inde¬ 
pendence and sovereignty ol iJang- 
j.idesh. I'o make sure lh;il nobodv 
misunderstood him, \ ishiul went on 
to say. “ I his ncighhoiiiini: counlrs did 
not like our decision to send troops to 
Saudi Arabia follow mg the liaqi in\a- 
Mon ol Kuwait.. *' He added that the 
present trend ot aiunchx and destiuc- 
livencss inlri>diiced by the Ofiposilion 
parties had begun only alter liang- 
hidesh had ilecided to send troops tt> 
the Gulf. 

The message was clear. Only India 
had criticised the decision ol Bang¬ 
ladesh and Pakistan to send troops to 
Saudi Arabia. India, therefore, was 
the dastardly enemy, manipulating the 
Opposition parties in Bangladesh with 
the aim ol conlrollmg that country's 
decision-making process. 

E rshad had gone too far. The first 
to react was India. An Indian 
external affairs ministry spokesman 
declared that if Ershad had meant 
India was behind the agitation, then 
the Indian authorities would be com¬ 
pelled to take a ‘strong attitude’ to¬ 
wards Bangladesh. The attempt to 
link India with Bangladesh's internal 
problems, the spokesman added, 
'sould only strain relations belw'een 
the two countries 

Other allies ol Bangladesh too were 
not amused at what was happening 
Bui the worst was yet to come. Their 
attitude got really tough after a de- 

SUNOAY Owamlwr 1990 ^ 


Ff^EEDOM AT LAST 


What Ershad had not counted on was 
tha determination of the Bangladeehle. 
Virtually everyone wanted him out 


sperate Eishad annourKcd a stale ol 
Emergency in the country on 27 
Novemher. On that day/ Awami 
League chid Sheikh llasma VVa|ed 
and former foreign minister m the 
Aw ami I eague government. Oi Kam 
al Hoss.iin, were placed under house 
arrest. 

I hat mghl, Ershad made an unsche- 
ilulcd statement iner the coimliy's 
state-controlled television and ladio 
networks, announcing the impt>sition 
ol Emergency, lie said that such a 
step was necessary to preserve nation¬ 
al security and to save the economy 



It was a strange exit by a man 
who was In power for nine 
years. But Ershad never had 
any pretensions about his 
unpopularity 


from the current wave of violent, 
destructive politics. Under the 
Emergency, Ershad banned all indoor 
and outdoor political activities, sus¬ 
pended civil rights, imposed controls 
on all means ol communication and 
imposed curlew in the caf)ital Dhaka, 
anil ais'» in C hittagong. Khulna and 
Raishahi. All educational institutions 
were declared closed lor a month. 

If Ershad had thought that a no- 
nonsense approach would draw the 
sling out of the current agitation, he 
was sadly mistaken. All doctors in the 
country had stopped work and they 
said that no patient would be treated 
until Ershad resigned Teachers of 
several unisersities expressed solidar¬ 
ity with the movrment by resigning 
en masse. And ail over the country, 
Opposition leaders, workers, students 
and professionals took to the street in 
i>pen defiance of the Emergency and 
the curlew orders. Pu.shed to a corner, 
the government-controlled seeunly 
forces and the army opened fire on 
uncontrollable mobs at several places, 
leaving over I Of) people dead and 
several hundred injured. 

F oreign observers, especially the 
generous allies of the Bangladesh 
government,were appalled. A United 
States stale department spokesman, 
Richard Boucher, declared that the 
imposition of Emergency in Bang¬ 
ladesh would not solve anything and 
warned Americans not to travel to 
that country. The American response 
signalled the beginning of the end for 
Ershad. 

Japan, which is the biggest aid 
donor to Bangladesh, on 1 December 
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expressed its ^:oncern at the growing 
violence which by that time had en¬ 
gulfed almost the entire country. The 
government of’Japan, just like the 
Americans, felt that the I'meigenev 
was no solution and that normal con¬ 
stitutional pioces'^os necilcd to he 
restored imrnediateiv 
In a la^l. desp<M.it<.‘ hid to Iniy lime 
and perhaps wrigele out ol the prevail¬ 
ing blind alle\. I'lshvid announced on 
4 rJcccmliei tli.it he was prepared to 
step down But there was a catch. He 
would step down iml\ 15 days hcltirc 
the national cleclions and onlv at that 
time w<Mild lie hand ovei powci to a 
neutial caretaker vice-president 1 he 
r.meigency. he said would he hited on 
Ih Deeember the Hangladesh Inde¬ 
pendence d.iy but the existing Parlia¬ 
ment. which the Opposition el.iimed 
t(^ be a tiand. would conliniic till the 
appointment of a new vicc-presulent 
Realising that the Opposita^n would 
not exactly howl m delight o\ei this 
announcement, l-.ishad ollered sevei- 
al sops He said that the press cen- 
si)rship in toice would be lifted with 
immediate effect, that the state-owned 
media wouki gue adequate coverage 
to the OppoMtion. that the election 




THE OPPOSITION 


Sheikh Hasina (left) and Begum 
Khaleda (right) finally proved 
too much for Ershad. And he 
stepped down 

commission would he reconstituted m 
consultation with all OppoMtion par¬ 
ties. and that the opposition would he 
invited to discussions. Me endcvl his 
speech by disclosing that the former 
DS President, Jimms (aiter. had 
agreed to act ,is ohseivei m tfie 
Bangladesh elections 
Hut this w.is cIcMily an attempt to 
buy time I or, Pishatl wanted ihc 
parliamentarv polls to he held onl> t)n 
March ne.xt year and the piesidcnlial 
poll sometime between mid-.Ma\ and 


niid-Octohcr N9I. 'I'his clearly w'as 
not acceptable. Sheikh Hasina Wajed 
reacted by saying that Ershad’s prop¬ 
osals were highly ambiguous and did 
not reflect the people's aspiration. 
■‘Our demand is his immediate res¬ 
ignation. ■ she said. 

I n short, the proposal satisfied no- 
hod\. The press did nor leturn to 
work, the Opposition leadership did 
not let up on their attacks on the 
government and the people on the 
streets refused to withdraw their agita¬ 
tion. Ershad's time was up. Finally, 
I list when people weie digging for a 
long, bitter campaign, I ishad sudden¬ 
ly decided to quit. On (> Oecembei, he 
appointed Chief Justice Shahnbiiddin 
Ahmed vice-president. am! handed m 
his resignation and disappeared. N(v 
body quite knowN wlieie he has gone. 
A strange, ahrut)t e.xit by a man who 
has held absolute power loi nine 
years Hut then not so strange con¬ 
sidering that Ershad is no fool. He 
might have riiletl for almost a ilecade 
hut clearlv he had never h<id any 
pretensions about being Bangladesh's 
most popular person.® 

Alamgir Hossaln/Dhaka 
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Start 


For further details, contact' 

H P. TOURISM DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION LTD 
Ritz Annexe. Shimla-171 001 
Phones : 3294, 5071, 78277 

THE DIRECTOR TOURISM 
Himachal Pradesh, Daizy Bank Estate, 
ShimlB-171 001, Phones : 3346.3136,4492 


. I Certificate 
days/ Courses 


10th to 24th January. 
27th to 10th February. 
13th to 27th February. 
2nd to 16th March. 

19th March to 2nd April. 


^ DAYS 


Non-Certificate 

Courses 


10th to 16th January. 

19th to ?5th January. 

27th Jan. to 3rd February 
6th to 12th February. 

15th to 21st February. 
23rd Feb. to 1st March. 
4th to 10th March. 

13th to 20th March. 

22nd to 28th March. 


The fees for IS days A 7 days 
courses are Rs. 2500/-6 1200/- 
per person respeetNely- 
These fees include boerdA 
lodging end provision of 
skiing equipment to the 
perdcipents. 
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Leam on loan 

Harvard University initiates a debt for education programme 


S tudents and scholars from India with a yen for being 
at Harvard University can look forward to the possi¬ 
bility of greater funding to fulfil this aspiration. In a 
proposal submitted to the finance ministry last month, 
Hcirvard has suggested a permanent fund to finance Indian 
^tudents to this prestigious university. 

Harvard's proposal to India follows its recent success in 
j “debt-for-education" swap with Ecuador. Harvard 
•nought $5 million worth of Ecuador’s foreign debt on the 
secondary debt market for $750,()0()—foreign banks sell 
the near-useless Ecuadoran government lOUs at a mark¬ 
down—and then donated this debt back to the Ecuadoran 
government in exchange for $2.5 million in Ecuadoran 
domestic bonds that will be used to fund Ecuadoran 
students to Harvard. Finalised in July, the deal is one of 
the rare positive notes in the history of Third World debt. 
Ecuador reduces its foreign debt by $5 million, while more 
than 70 Ecuadoran students will receive full or partial 
fellowships to Harvard over the next decade. The debt- 
swap sets up a permanent core fund that will yield roughly 
$150,000 per year in perpetuity. 

A similar debt-swap is unlikely for India, given the 
country’s strong-standing in the international financial 


markets. Indian debt is traded at roughly 98 cents to the 
dollar, only two .cents off the face value, while Ecuadoran 
debt is sold at 15 cents to the dollar. But another possibil¬ 
ity, according to Nancy Pyle of the Harvard Institute for 
International Development, is that a foreign bank donates 
a portion of the debt owed by India to set up a fund to 
finance Indian students. Pyle says Harvard has nifide 
several alternative suggestions to the Indian government. 
“Wc are proceeding from the assumption that the 
Ecuadoran model is not relevant to India's case," says 
Pyle. '‘But we’re using that success as an excuse to enter 
into a conversation with the Indian government about the 
issue and to sec whether there are other financial mechan¬ 
isms or opportunities that we might explore together " 
Pyle says she is unable to discuss other financing sugges¬ 
tions made in the Harvard proposal as the university has 
not yet had discussions with the Indian government. 

A clause that would require Indian students who use 
these funds to guarantee that they will return to India after 
their course of study, is likely to make the Harvard prop¬ 
osal particularly attractive to the Indian government, 
given the growing concern that India is losing its most- 
educated students to the US. Students who stay on in the 
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Tank up. and breeze past the next forty. 



It’s no exaggeration, but a full tank of the Hero Honda will clock over 800 km. And at a fair average of a petrol 
pump every 20 km, it'savinualflll-it-and-forget-it ride. That's 80 km per litre! And no other bike can match 
it. Period. 

A good thing going. Honda’s technical leadership is evident in the Hero Honda CD lOO’s 4-stroke engine. 
Complete fuel combustion ensures the phenomenal 80 km/litre* fuel-efficiency. Plus trouble-free service and 
pollution free exhaust. 

Our favourite performance figure, though, is over4,00,000 happy owners. Who make the Hero Honda 
CD 100 India’s largest«selling lOOcc bike. 




STMtrCH THAT ■ Ifffff. MW MIML 


I *At 40 kmph/lX) kg. 



EDUCATION 


US after their course of study will have to pay back to the 
fund the amount given to them, says Pyle. 

The Harvard proposal comes at a time when US educa¬ 
tors have increasingly begun to emphasise the importance 
of foreign study and diversity in US schools and colleges. 
Several other universi¬ 
ties are currently nego- 
t i a t i n g d e b t -1 o r - 
education agreements 
similar to the Marvard- 
Eciiador one, primarily 
with debt-affected Latin 
American and African 
countries. '‘Miere is a 
growing interest at US 
universities to interna¬ 
tionalise them and gel a 
two-way flow of scho¬ 
lars,” says Margaret 
Fahs, director ot the 
Debt for Development 
Coalition in Washington 
D.C. Founds have always 
been the pritnaiy con¬ 
straint, says Tabs, and 
the debt-edu eat ion 
swaps are a way “to 
greatly leverage limited 
resources and in a minor 
way to do something ab¬ 
out a very negative 
situation”. 

Pyle at Harvard says 
that the university's 
proposal came after 22 
Indian students 
accepted by Harvard 
last year could not join 
because they lacked 
funds. Harvard wants to 
see a fund established, 
large enough to finance 
roughly this number of 
applicants. “Harvard 
simply does not' have 
enough within its own 
coffers to go around, so 
we must find other 
means of financing stu- 
dei’.:v " says Pyle. Har¬ 
vard's proposed fund would be used for Indian students 
from less-affluent backgrounds, says Pyle. Currently, Indi- 
i an students at Harvard either pay their way or receive 
funding from graduate departments of the university. Har¬ 
vard was unable to provide exact figures because the 
graduate departments function independently of the main 
undergraduate Harvard-Radcliffe college. 

As with all good things, there is likely to be a long 
period of anticipation before the Harvard proposal becom¬ 
es a reality for students in India. The agreement with 
Ecuador took three years of negotiating, discussions and 
meetings. But Harvard, for all its bookish othcrworldli- 
ness, has a curious ability to get things done. The pen 
mightier than the sword? # 
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They deserve 

No, India 

deserves 

better. 

That was the conclu¬ 
sion reached after two 
hours of cut and thrust at 
the annual Telegraph de¬ 
bate on the motion: In¬ 
dia has the politicians it 
deserves. 

But not before the 
galaxy of celebrity 
speakers: film star Ami- 
tabh Bachchan, former 
civil aviation minister 
Arif Mohammad Khan, 
principal aide to Rajiv 
Gandhi and Sunday col¬ 
umnist Mani Shankar 
Aiyar, former external 
affairs minister Inder 
Kumar Gujral, The 
Times Of India editor 
Dileep Padgaonkar, BJP 
MP Jaswant Singh, Con- 
gress(I) MP Jayanthi 
Natarajan and Insaaf par¬ 
ty chief Syed Shahabud- 
din had held the crowd 
at the Netaji Indoor Sta¬ 
dium in Calcutta en¬ 
thralled, with moderator 


BETTER 

Justice Umesh Chandra 
Baner jee ensuring that 
things didn't get too out 
of hand. 

The irrepressible 
Mani Shankar Aiyar, 
however, managed to 
have his say, attacking 
all his rivals at the de¬ 
bate (and some who 
were on his side as well!) 
and in national politics. 
Justice Banerjee 
cautioned Aiyar for his 
personal attacks against 
Jaswant Singh, but only 
after the event. 

Mani's vitriolic 
speech, though, did have 
Arif Mohammad Khan 
observing a trifle plain¬ 
tively that this was the 
first time he'd seen a 
speaker attacking those 
on his side of the floor! 

While Gujral and Pad¬ 
gaonkar preferred a 
slightly low-key 
approach, relying on co¬ 
gent arguments instead, 
Syed Shahabuddin was 
at his fiery best. “We are 


bad, but you are equally 
bad," he informed the 
audience, which came in 
for some flak from Jas¬ 
want Singh as well: 

“You want democracy, 
but you don’t want to 
pay for H." Jayanthi 
Natarajan, however, 
directed her attack at the 
press, which, she said, 
was more interested in 
her clothes and love life 
than her statements on 
India's nuclear policy. 

But it was the last 
speaker who stole the 
show. Amitabh Bach¬ 
chan had only to say “Mr 
Chairman" in that 
famous baritone for the 
audience to break into 
spontaneous applause. 
And by the time he was 
through with relating the 
story of his ill-fated 
foray into politics, he 
had them eating out of 
his hands. 

And even if he hadn't 
been—as he claimed—as 
good a politician as the 
country deserved, no¬ 
body was complaining. 


Amnabh Bachchan Jayanthi Natarajan Syed Shahabuddin 





Saroarni 

AUR 

SARDARNI 


^■IIIIIIIIB Her rou^- 
and-ready, 
if slightly controversial 
(remember the lawyers’ 
stir in the capital) 
methods of enforcing the 
rule of the law have al- 



Amrite SbM^: playing 
supercop Mran BediMwvt 


onscreen 

ways kept supercop 
Kiran Bedi, now deputy 
inspector general, 
Mizoram, in the news. 

And now the IPS 
officer who made a 
fetish of carting off ille¬ 
gally parked cars— 
hence the acronym 
Crane Bedi—^will soon 
find her life being de¬ 
picted on celluloid. 

Playing Bedi will be 
that other hefty Sardar- 
ni, Amrita Singh, for 
once landed with a role 
right up her street. 

Shooting of the prop¬ 
osed film is scheduled to 
begin in December, and 
if it progresses as rapidly 
as Ms Bedi did against 
those Akali demonstra¬ 
tors years ago, it should 
be ready for viewing 
pretty soon. 
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GianI Zail Singh: no English^ please 


Angrezi hatao 


President of India, Giani 
Zail Singh and Uttar 
Pradesh chief minister 
Mulayam Singh Yadav 
have in common? 


Boy wonder 


He doesn’t 
know how 
to title his works. But 
six-year-old S. Rajeshhas 
managed to paint over 
500 pieces, some of 
which were on display at 
a one-boy exhibition 
held at Venkatappa Art 
Gallery in Bangalore re¬ 
cently. 

Rajesh’s canvases 
hung low so that chil¬ 
dren could view them 
just as easily, drew 
praise from laymen and 
critics alike. While some 
labelled Rajesh's “world 
vision’' spontaneous, 
vibrant, dynamic and en¬ 
lightening, others said 
that his paintings offered 
a look at “contemporary 
events through the eyes 
of a child”. 

According to the child 
prodigy’s father, J.M.S. 


They’re both simple, 
unassuming sorts on the 
surface and scheming 
politicians beneath the 
homespun khadi. True. 

But you’ve missed 
something; their anti- 


English bias. 

Yes, even the vener¬ 
able Giani shares 
Mulayam Singh’s pre¬ 
judices against the lan¬ 
guage the British left be¬ 
hind. And in a gesture of 
solidarity with the anti- 
English brigade, the for¬ 
mer President took time 
off to join those agitat¬ 
ing outside the Union 
Public Service Commis¬ 
sion (UPSC) office on 
Shah Jahan Road, for 
the abolition of the En¬ 
glish language test, 
which forms part of all 
examinations conducted 
by the body. 

It’s unlikely that the 
UPSC will take much 
note of the Giani’s Jhar- 
na. But it’s as good a 
stunt as any to keep in 
the news. 

Right, Mulayam 
Singh? 


Mani, himself an art 
teacher: “Rajesh started 
painting when he was 
four. All I did was supp¬ 
ly materials. Other than 
that he does everything 
on his own.” 

And does it well, too, 
for his canvases sell for 
anything between Rs 


10(KJ-40(KJ. 

ted Rajesh, however, is 
unaffected by all this 
Dp- success, preferring to 

an watch the world from 

ig behind his mother’s pal- 
lav. And it’s only a bar 
)o, of chocolate which can 

or lure him out of his 

favourite hiding place. 

S. Rajesh and his . 

Iiainting: drawing praise 
from laymen and critics 
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^yConnortonzona 
winning spree 


Ride to win 

Wnmilll For Nicky 
SHHH Connorton, 
it was a memorable first 
day at the Royal 
Calcutta Turf Club this 
racing season. The En¬ 
glish jockey ended the 
day with a brilliant hat- 
trick, winning on Kabu- 
ki, Sentouki and 
Hokaido. 

But of the three 
triumphs, the one on 
Kabuki was the most sig¬ 
nificant. For, with that 
Connorton won the first 
classic race of the season 
in the city: the Cruick- 
shank Calcutta 1000 
Guineas. 

Connorton seems to 
be making a habit of 
this: he’d won the KXK) 
Guineas last year as well 
riding Wind Song in a 
hard-run race. 

And, no doubt, he’s 
looking forward to re¬ 
peating the feat next 
year. • 
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TOURISM 



Stay 

away 

Lakshadweep 
islanders develop 
tourist phobia. But the 
government has other 
plans 

E ven if Rajiv Gandhi had not 
spent a fen idyllic days there in 
1987, the Lakshadweep islands 
would have emerged as prime tourism 
real estate. Sooner or later. 

Thirty-six unspoilt coral islands an 
hour's flying time west of Cochin. 
Swaying palms, brilliant white sand 
beaches, and a calm sea that could tell 
the spectrum a thing or two about 
blues and greens. Ideal for snoikell- 
ing, wind-surfing and sailing By any 
reckoning, a tourism heaven. 

And over past three years, increas¬ 
ing numbers of foreign and well- 
heeled Indian tourists have made the 
pilgrimage. many paying as much as 
Rs 3,000 a day for the pleasure. 

Only, the islanders would opt for 
tourism later—or never. 

Says C.N. Kunjibec, secretary of 
Mahila Sangharn. the women's wel¬ 
fare group in the archipelago: “All 
these years, the people of the islands 
have been contented with their lot. 
We don't want tourism to swamp us, 1 
don’t want my grandchildren to be¬ 
come hippies and drug addicts." 

“Lakshadweep will shortly become 
another Goa or Kovalam (a beach re¬ 
sort near Trivandrum)," adds Kunji 
Koya Thangal, general secretary of 
Lakshadweep’s Muslim League unit. 
“Our boys are now secretly going to 
Bangaram (the island which Rajiv and 
his friends immortalised) to watch 
(tourists) nude sun-hnthing, and they 
are also likely to be influenced by 
alcohol and drugs." No, says Thangal, 
emphatically, “wc definitely do not 
want tourism in these islands. 















which has been peaceful 
all these years”. 

'Fhere is substance be¬ 
hind the tourist phobia, 
on three counts. One, 

Lakshadweep is the only 
place in India which has 
a hundred oer cent Mus¬ 
lim population, and peo¬ 
ple are conservative, 
simple and low-key. 

I'wo, they are plagued 
by visions of how Goa, 
for instance, has seen* its 
society changed com¬ 
pletely, pandering to 
tourists. And three, the. 
image of tourists: for the 
locals, tourists are those 
who smoke pot, make 
love on the beach, and^ 
walk around with brown sugar in 
their swimming gear, at least when 
they condescend to wear them. 

Tourist halers are now planning to 
launch an agitation to ban their 
moneyed visitors trom entering the is¬ 
lands. 

But the Lakshadweep administra¬ 
tion has other ideas. It wants to bring 
III more tourists, and develop more 
tourist sites. 

“We have four lakh square km of 
sea around us which abounds in ex¬ 
tremely rich marine resources,’' says 
S.P. Agarwal, an Indian Administra¬ 
tive Services officer and Lakshad¬ 
weep’s top bureaucrat, who rules from 
Kavaralty, the union territory's capit¬ 
al. “But these arc yet to be exploited 
by locals as it is a question of involving 
mainlanders with trawlers (for many 
islanders, the less they 
have to do with the Indi¬ 
an mainland, the bet¬ 
ter). We cannot have 
heavy industry as the de¬ 
nsity of population is the 
third highest in the 
country.” Sixteen of 
Lakshadweep's 36 is¬ 
lands are uninhabited, 
and the rest cram 45,f)0U 
people in a land area the 
size of a few city blocks. 

“I feel,” says Agarwal, 

“tourism is the future of 
the island.” 

And there is hardly 
any chance of ruining 
the way of life for islan¬ 
ders, says Agarwal. The 
3,1)00 or so tourists who 
visited the islands last 
year—95 per cent of 
them foreigners—are 


restricted to two islands, Bangaram 
(see box) and Kadmat. And foreigners 
can only visit Bangaiam. The Lak¬ 
shadweep administration—through its 
offices in Cochin screens every visi¬ 
tor to the chain, and only then issues 
permits. Visitors to Kadmat- Bangar¬ 
am is the only exception—are ex¬ 
pected to he teetotallers and conform 
to local social norms. 

T ourists may visit Lakshadweep 
singly, or can buy package lours ^ 
both expensive and strictly controlled. 
In addition, international tour oper¬ 
ators are a little wary of the island, 
because the only way to get there is by 
ship or air—through Vayudool’s 
notoriously infrequent flights—from 
Cochin. Besides, says Agarwal, “Wc 
are trying to see that there is no 


mingling between the 
locals and the touiist- 
s...we want to keep Lak¬ 
shadweep as It IS, so 
there is no question of 
supporting mass tour¬ 
ism.” Which should also 
help prc.scrve the 
archipelago's fragile 
ecosystem. .Says Agar¬ 
wal: “Wc don't want 
iKitsiders removing any 
coral from our islands.” 

But bring in revenue, 
instead. Lakshdweep 
survives on coconut pro¬ 
duce, sparse agriculture 
and tuna fishing. Most 
of what IS needed is im- 
poited from (.'ochin, 
against coconut pro- 
iducts and tuna exports Bringing in 
Itourists —all foreigners have to pay in 
dollars —could help augment the is¬ 
land group’s shaky economy. 

There may not be any other way. 
“Tourism is the only industry which 
can survive in Lakshadweep without 
creating any environmental pollu¬ 
tion,” says P.K. Kasali. assistant 
general manager of SPOR TS, a com¬ 
pany which promotes tourism in the 
islands. “In the coming years it will 
employ more people from the is¬ 
lands.” Adds Kunji Koya, the foimcr 
Amir, or administrator, of Kadmat is¬ 
land: ‘''Lourism has woken up the is¬ 
land. We don’t care whether the tour¬ 
ists drink in private, as tong as they 
bring prosperity to the islands.” 

Prosperity, say officials and locals, 
that could be •♦modelled on 
the Maldives, a not-too- 
distant neighbour. “Re¬ 
cently I was in the Mal¬ 
dives,” says Agarwal, 
“where tourism is the 
only industry. The is¬ 
lands and the topogra¬ 
ph) are very similar to 
Lakshadweep. There also 
the locals arc Muslims, 
but they don't directly 
come into contact with 
the tourists who are only 
allowed to stay in (clear¬ 
ly demarcated) island 
resorts.” Controlled 
tourism works there, he 
says, and the planeloads 
of tourists who go there 
every day from Col¬ 
ombo or Trivandrum is 
example enough. “What 
nature has given to Lak¬ 
shadweep,” says Agar- 
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wal, ‘is much better/* 

To capitalise on this gift, the admi¬ 
nistration is planning to invite global 
tenders to set up resorts in the uninha¬ 
bited Suheli Valiakara and Suhcli 
C'heriakara islands. It is also thinking 
of inviting UB Air—non resident Indi¬ 
an industrialist Vijay Mallya’s air taxi 
service- from Cochin to Agatti, the 
archipelago's sole airport, and extend¬ 
ing the runway to accomodate large 
aircraft. Plus, buying speed boats for 
faster transit between Agatti and the 
resort islands. 

No thank you, say u>urisnrs critics. 
“Why should the government corrupt 
our unhurried lifestyle with the intro¬ 
duction of tourism?” Asks a senior 
Lakshadweep administrator, who de¬ 
clines to be indentified. “The gov¬ 
ernment should have investeil more 
money on seafood-based industries,” 
which, he says, is in a trough with 
incomes plummeting. 



Bangaram island resort; priceyt 
exclusive isolation 

“There is a positive side to tour¬ 
ism," retorts Agarwal. “A l(K) people 
have got employment. More young 
men in the islands want to go after 
tourism. It is the only way wc can offer 
employment for the locals.” And how 
about the ‘moral* corruption of 
youngsters, who are drawn by nude 
sun-bathers? “The locals have no busi¬ 
ness,” says Agarwal, “to go to Bangar¬ 
am and watch the foreigners.” • 

Sreadhar PIUmy/Kavantty, 
HadnwtandBai^vmm 
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Companies/projects 

Wind up, wind down 



Goans are upset about Thapar-Du Ponfs proposed nylon 
project in the state, the goi^ernment indifferent and Du Pont, 

very tired 


T he Rs 1,725 crore L.M. 

Thapar Group—India’s 
sixth largest industrial 
house—and E.I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co, a US$ 35 
I billion (Rs 63,000 crore)--chemicals 
1 behemoth from Delaware, US, want 
i to spin nylon yarn in Goa. Many 
Goans, however, feel that they are 
being spun a yarn, pushed into a cor¬ 
ner by big business interests, their fer¬ 
tile land is being taken away for the 
project, and their environment is ab¬ 
out to be doomed. 

The Rs 250 crore project for the 
manufacture of Nylon 6,6 fibre, for 
use in manufacturing aircraft, truck 
and high performance car tyres, is a 
venture—called Thapar Du Pont Ltd 
(TDL)—between Ballarpur Industries 
Ltd, the Thapar Group's flagship com¬ 
pany, Du Pont Far East Inc.—India, 
and the Economic Development 
Corp. of Gosi (EDCG). The Goans 


are fighting it, and the Thapar-Du 
Pont combine is trying to use every¬ 
thing it can to see that the project goes 
through. " 

As of now, the people have the 
upper hand, and they are organising 
protests through organi.sations such as 
the Anti-Nylon 6,6 Committee. These 
protest groups received a boost last 
month when a committee to look into 
the project, appointed by the Goa 
Legislative Assembly recommended 
that TDL be asked to wind up in Goa. 
“The entire project smacks of fraud,” 
says A.N. Naik, chairman of the com¬ 
mittee. “True, Goans have unemploy¬ 
ment problems, but it’s really not 
worth having such industries.” He 
adds: “I personally am against this 
project. Setting up such industries 
would be detrimental to the Goans.” 

For starters, say the project’s critics, 
the way land has been acquired for the 
venture is questionable. In March 


1989, 222 acres >1 vommunidade or 
collectively held land in Kerim, the 
place in Ponda district where the 
Nylon 6,6 plant is to be located, was 
handed over to the Goa Daman & Dia 
Industrial Development Corp. Thanks 
to former chief minister Pralap vSingh 
Kane’s interest in the project, say cri¬ 
tics. (Rane lost his seat in January this 
year.) Then, in early 1990, the state 
government passed around a notifica¬ 
tion to Kerim residents that 308 acres 
of communidade land was to be ac- 
quned The residents objected 
straightaway. 

Especially as they felt the plant 
would use outmoded, and perhaps en¬ 
vironmentally dangerous, machinery. 
People in Kerim say that TDL plans to 
use a plant manufactured in 1939, and 
cite TDL’s own Capital Goods 
Approval application dated 26 
September 1988 to the Government of 
India to prove their point. 'Hit* plant, 
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says the application, is ‘ refurbished 
and modified from time to time and it 
is impossible to quantify the age of the 
et|uipment’*. 

S o why go in for an old plant, ques¬ 
tion critics, and a technology that 
the world has more or less dumped for 
Kevlar, a fibre that Du Pont has pro¬ 
duced in the US since 1973? Kevlar is 
used for making bullet-proof vests and 
radial car tyres, and most Westren 
nations have switched to Kevlar. 
True, they say, Nylon 6,6—which is 
not manufactured in India—is super¬ 
ior to Nylon 6, the fibre that Indian 
tyre*makers currently use, but why 
not set up a modern Kevlar plant in¬ 
stead? (llie domestic Nylon 6 lobby is 



The Prime Minister will have to 
.move quickly, and either approve 
or junk the TDL project 


dead against the Thapar-Du Pont pro¬ 
ject, but that is another story). Along 
with India, Turkey, Egypt, Singapore 
and Indonesia, among other coun¬ 
tries, have been identified as potential 
locations for transfer of Du Pont’s 
Nylon 6,6 technology. “Indonesia is 
watching the way Goa is going,'’ says 
Bonnie Menezes, an anti-Nylon 6,6 
activist. “We have to take the lead and 
give Du Pont a nice kick here.” 

The anti-TDL lobby in Goa is set 
against the project on another count: 
they arc scared that Kerim might wit¬ 
ness a Bhopal-like situation if the ‘old* 
machinery cracks up. What is more 
scary, they say, is the fact that Du 
Pont’s liability in the case of an ndust- 
rial accident i.s practically zero. 

In February 1988, the EDCG pas¬ 


sed a resolution empowering Ballar- 
pur Industries to draw up an agree¬ 
ment with Du Pont. In this agreement, 
a section in its Article 5 (on Warranty 
and Liability) states: 

• “TDL shall hold Du Pont and its 
representatives or assignees harmless 
from any claims made in the Republic 
of India against any representative of 
Du Pont or its assignees alleging bodi¬ 
ly harm or death sustained as a direct 
result of, or in direct connection with 
the performance of this agreement.” 

• “Du Pont shall not be liable in any 
manner whatsoever to TDL or to any 
third party for any loss or damage 
caused to person o** property, includ¬ 
ing the members of the public as well 



The industrialist is in a spot. The 
Goans are against his Nylon 6.6 
plant and partner Du Pont is tired 
of waiting 

as to person or property of any em¬ 
ployees of TDL directly or indirectly 
caused by an act or omission of TDL 
or its servant or agent and TDL shall 
indemnify Du Pont against the said 
liability.” 

• “Du Pont shall not be liable under 
any circumstances whatsoever to any 
third parties including members of the 
public on any account whatsoever due 
to any accident at the plant or any act 
or ommission of TDL...Any claim 
(etc) made by any third party against 
Du Pont shall be defended by TDL at 
its cost and expense...” 

• Further arbitration between TDL 
and Du Pont is to be held in 
London. The arbitration clause stales: 
“'fhe arbitrators shall apply the laws 
of UK and such rules of international 


law as may be applicable.” 

Du Pont drew up the agreement, 
say TDL critics, because it was wary of 
the way Union Carbide C'orp. got into 
a legal soup after poisonous methyl 
isocyanate gas leaked out from its In¬ 
dian associate's Bhopal plant, and kil¬ 
led more than 3,000 people on 3-4 
December, 1984. Union Carbide final¬ 
ly shelled out US$ 450 million in dam¬ 
ages last year to the Indian govern¬ 
ment, hut could be in for more trouble 
it the ('handra Shekhar government 
hardens its stand against multinational 
corporations. Du Pont, they say, 
wants to take precautions against a 
Union C'arbidc-like situation, and 
hence the minimum indemnity agree¬ 
ment. Besides, Dll Pom has also tied 
in arbitration in the UK, so there is 
very little chance of the case shifting to 
India, the way it happened with Lhtion 
Carbide. 

I'DL, for its part, is fighting back 
With as much logic as the (joans can 
muster. First, say TDL executives, the 
land designated for the project, which 
Kerim residents claim to be lertile. is 
in fact classified—officially -as grade 
‘h' land, the lowest category of de¬ 
graded land in India. 

(3n 19 and 2f) June this year, TDI. 
organised meetings in Goa and Bom¬ 
bay between company executives and 
environmentalists, an efftirl helped 
along by New* Delhi-based fiulian 
National 1'rust for Art, (aillurc and 
Heritage. And attended by the top 
brass: Eugene F. Kreuzberger, presi¬ 
dent of Du Pont Far Last Inc—India, 
Gautam Thapar, vice-president, 
fibres, with Ballaipur Industries , 
a Du Pont enviromnental ex¬ 
pert flown down front the US, and 
P.K. Shetyc, chief development offic¬ 
er with F.DCCi. I'DL also called in 
officials from the Bombay Environ¬ 
mental Action Group, the Goa 
Foundation and the Goa Research In¬ 
stitute for Development. The out¬ 
come: TDL should prepare an “en¬ 
vironmental impact assessment 
study". TDL agreed, and also offered 
‘that environmentalists were free to 
monitor the working of its plant when 
it began operations. 

T DL is confident about the pro¬ 
ject’s positive environmental im¬ 
pact. Company executives say that the 
project has already received No 
Objection Certificates from the Cen* 
tral Board for the Prevention and 
Control of Water Pollution and the 
Goa Slate Pollution Control Board. 
Besides, say Du Pont executives, that 
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4 he two chemicals used as raw material 
or making Nylon 6,6—adipic acid and 
icxamethylenc diamine—arc “non- 
tjxic, non-volatile, non-carcinogenic 
<ind non-mutagenic’\ Du Poni craims 
that adipic acid is a food-grade che- 
:iHcal, used for making aspirin and 
^Aeets. In ad !ition, they say, TDL 
.v.ll follow emission regulations 
.iccording to either Indian or US laws, 
'.vhichever are more stringent, 

“Du Pont is by no means free of 
environmental problems," says E.S. 
Woolard Jr, chairman of E.l. Du 
Pont, “and we don’t want to paint a 
■alse picture of the company as an 
ecological nirvana." A way out is to 
find substitutes to now-proven harm¬ 
ful chemicals, reducing harmful emis¬ 
sions, and so on. Du Pont is the 
world’s largest manufacturer of chlor- 
ofluorocarbons (CFCs), which affects 
the ozone layer, but the company has 
undertaken to quit the (T'C busi¬ 
ness—worth US$ 750 million (Rs 
1,350 crores) a year’s business by the 
end of the decade, or sooner if it can 
develop substitutes. With this sort of a 
corporate philosophy, say company 
executives, it is hardly likely that the 
company will dump dangerous che¬ 
micals on an unsuspecting public in 
Goa, Or all India, for that matter ’ 
Du Pont supplies Baroda-based Indi¬ 
an Petrochemicals C'orp. Ltd with 
acrylic staple fibre technology. 

Du Pout’s defence, however, is un¬ 
likely to satisfy Goans. The criticism is 
that multinational companies are keen 
to impress people on their home 
ground with environmental aware¬ 
ness, but when it comes to the Third 
World, anything goes. The anti-Nylon 

6,6 groups and the residents of Kerim 
plan to go right on agitating, and TDL 
may have an extended scrap, logic 
notwithstanding, on its hands. 

But the location of the site is not 
TDL’s most pressing problem, howev¬ 
er much people such as activist 
Menezes talk about giving Du Pont a 
“nice kick”, or legislator Naik talk of 
the project being “detrimental". The 
problem lies in New Delhi because 
even after almost eight years of 
pushing, the project has not taken off. 
'Fhe Thapar’s have a new technolo¬ 
gy—and the Rs 1.5 crores they have 
^ready spent on it—at stake, and Du 
Pont an increased presence in India. 

TDL had hoped to get a final okay 
during the V.P. Singh government’s 
rule, but the regime’s industry minis¬ 
ter Ajit Singh, raised questions about 
the price of raw materials to be im¬ 
ported and the outgo of foreign ex¬ 
change. According toTDL’s shopping 
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list-mentioned in its September NSS I 
application-was: Rs 28.51 crores to I 
Dll Pont for importing machinery. Rs 
233.85 crores for importing raw mate¬ 
rials, Rs 4.13 ciores for know-how, Rs 
17.57 Cl ores as royalty and Rs .’L70 
crores as expenses to house and take 
care of Du Pont overseas technicians. 

TDL has undertaken a 25 pei cent 
export commitment, which is likely to 
fetch India Rs 94 crores in foreign 
exchange. But Singh objected, say 
ministry officials, on grounds that the 
loreign exchange outflow was far (on 
much, and lh.it the market for Nylon 

6,6 is expected to drop—woildwide ■ 
as Kevlar becomes more acceptable 
th ill Nylon 6,0. So how, goes the wis- 
dom, can TDL ensuie that it will be 


6,6 proiect into bit of a < i ,'lchn' 
affair, in much the same way Pepsi ' 
went last \ear. The thing is. the Pepsi 
, project has been appioved and its soil 
drinks and snack toods have hit Indian 
shops The I'DL project has barely 
moved beyond acquiring land- The US 
government is looking at flic stalled 
project as yet another example ol In¬ 
dia's “restrictive trade practices" and 
it IS quite likely that if the project is 
not cleared si>on. it will be used by US 
trade officials as a bit ot a’unuiiution 
in Its Super 301 tlireat 

I'he US ambassador to India. Wil¬ 
liam (4aik Ji, made a trip to Goa in 
July, and appealed to the state govern¬ 
ment to hurrv with project cleaiances 
Perhaps, His I:\colIcncy may now 




The former chief minister rushed 
state clearances through as fast 
as he could, bulldozing through 
public opinion 


able to export a quarter of its pioduc- 
lion, almost 3,(M)() tonnes a year? 

Government watchers in New Delhi 
say that while iiic previous administra¬ 
tion may have had vaiiO objections — 
such as pciennial payments for raw 
materials, technicians, etc. " about the 
TDL project, they were a little too 
hasty in ignoring the import substitu¬ 
tion angle, which could lead to pro¬ 
jected foreign exchange savings of Rs 
375 crores. Also, that the Raja’s reg-- 
ime treated the Thapar-Du Pont ven¬ 
ture shabbily so that it could get the 
best deal out of the proposal, a la 
Pepsi. Push Du Pont into a corner and 
the mega-company, in its greed to ex¬ 
pand in India, will do anything it can 
to save its interests. 

All that it did was turn the Nylon 


Pane’s successor, who resigned 
last week, had to contend with 
both Pane’s legccy and growing 
popular dissent 


make a lepreseiitation to the new gov¬ 
ernment, but given Prime Minister 
Ghandra Shekhar's economic beliefs, 
the impasse may nevei cleai up. 

With one possible consequence. “If 
the government lakes any longer to 
make up its rniiui, ’ says a senior eco¬ 
nomist with a Western embassy in 
New Delhi, “Du Pont may pack up 
and leave. Nobody wants to wail 
around that long." He adds: “It the 
deal falls through, then it w'lll send out 
the wiong .signals about India's invest¬ 
ment climate." 

The Thapar Group will not like 
that. And the government, certainly. 
But Kerim will probably open a few 
demijohns of the area's best feni to 
celebrate the event. • 
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■ Return of the 
Raid Raj? 

T he arrest n] Abhey 
Oswal Ivis led sonic 
businessmen to conclude 
that Reliance's \ci y special 
brand of black maeic is 
back in action at \\>rth 
Block. 

But parallels sMth ()ik.i> 
chairman Kapai MelUii s 
arrest in the heydax ol the 
Raid Rai are fai-telchetl It 
turns out that the decisuui 
to charge Osw.il was taken 



Abbey Oewel: big deal? 

by the V.P. Singh 
government. He was. 
originall\. to have been 
arrested dining l>iw.ili but 
this was defei red lor a lew 
weeks. 

The indications aie that 
the Oswal case is an 
exception: theie will be a 
full-scale crackdown on 
econ I) m i c of fc n de rs 

■ Eat less, 
work more 

A t least one ministry is 
taking the 

government's ausierit\ 
drive seriously, the imance 
mimslry, rX'piity minister 
Digvijay Singh has pined 
expenses to the bone. One 
instance: when the 
workmen came to instal a 
metal name-plate outside 
his office, he insisted on 
wood because it was 
cheaper! 

Meanwhile, the ministry 
has also clamped dow n on 
entertaining Under the 


Ooes this government 
really expect NRIs to invest 
in India after what local 
rivals did to Swriy Paul 
and Manu Chhabria?*’ 


A non-trsUlcni imliun 
InLshwssnum, at the Maharajah 
Lounge, Sahar hiteniattonal 
Airport, Bombay 


new rcgiilalions, ii('»hody 
may sci ve snacks to 
visitors, not even hiiantc 
minister Vashwant Smha. 
An exception can onl\ l)e 
made if an impoitaiit 
foreign delegation is 
visiting. 

The flip-side of all this 
ausleritv is that a eerlam 
human element has tmally 
cnteicd the Stalinist 
enclave <il Noith Block 
Digvipiy Singh summoned 
those in charge ol the 
cesspool ol Delhi an port 
customs and berated them 
foi harassing passengers. 
His argument: customs 
officers were siippt)sed to 
watch tnit foi smugglers, 
not shake down every 
hapless traveller wht^ had 


PERSONALITY OF THE WEEK 


Manmohan Singh 

• I he appointment ol M.iiimohan Smgh as 
the ehiet economic atlvisei fo the Prime 
Mini'-tei is tine that economists will 
welcome. At present, the regime's 
economists fall int»> broaillv two 
eategoiics. I heie aie those w ho are closely 
Klentified with a paiticulai line (I)ecpak 
Navvar and S.K. (ioyal) and Iheie are those who 
economists regard as essciitiallv civ il sei vaiils (le. Bimal 
Jalan). 'I he economist's economists (Shankar Acharya and 
Montek Smgh Ahluvvalia) are thought to lack anv real 
influence while those in the first two categories vlominatc. 
That halaiiee may now alter with Singh's appointment. He 
has been chict economic adviser. Reserve Bank of India 
governor and ilepuly chairman ot the Planning 
C ommissiim (when Rajiv (faiidhi called the Commission 
“jokers ') in his time and is regiinlcd as the best Indian 
economist ol liis yt.neration. He has no ideological line, 
eschews ,i hureaueratie approach and likes quick results. 
With a Brezhnev lie as PM. thank Ciod there is a good 
economist on h*md to j'lull him into the 19y0s’ 




Digvijay Singh: stomping 
doivn sleaze 

one bottle of whiskey extra 
or brought back a 
calcuKttor for his sou 
Singh's rcasi)niiig didn't 
please the customs 


iSTOCK 

QUOTBf 




officers—at Delhi airport, 
even the assistant collectors 
are icliiciant to help 
haiassed passengers -or 
ap|U*al to their gieed but 
seeing that he is the boss, 
they changed theii 
altitudes. 

Bonafide jiassengers ' 

ai riving at Delhi airport.-. ] 
iiow'havc less reason to fear. 

1 

I 

■ Kisses all 
around 

A nuj'Kialeonouritem 
ot last month .ibout Di 
Suiinder Ka'pur. Yes, he 
has |i‘l! Bharat (iears and 
no longei vvoiks tor 
kaunaq Singh, his 
lather-in-law And ves, he 
has shilled out id' lUimbav 
and now lives iii New Delhi 
from whole he looks alter 
Ills nourishing Sona 
Steel mgs 

Nonetheless, i^iui item 
mav have given the enlirelv 
erroneous impiessioii that 
having branchetl out on his 
own. Kapur has bn^ken 
l.imilv ties with his 
l.ither-iii-Liw 

Nothing could be fuither 
from Ihe truth. I he lamily 
relationship endures and 
once they .shifted to Delhi, 
Kapur and his wife Rani 



first 

imned in with her brother 
while they wailed for their 
house to get ready. 

Kapur’s ties with his 
in-laws remained as close, 
harmonious and loving as 
they were before he left 
Bharat (.iears. 

We arc sorry if our item 
gave the impression that 
this was not the case. # 
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Justice del ayed 

The Bar takes on the Bench at the Calcutta High Court 


T he country’s judicial system 
faced an unusual situation. For 
nine days the process of justice 
: remained jammed in the 128-ycar-oId 
Calcutta High Court as a quairel be¬ 
tween the Bar and the Bench led to an 
unprecedented stalemate. 

It was the death of a senior lawyer, 

I a member of the Bar Associotion, that 
led to the trouble. The lawyers called 
a condolence meeting on 26 Novem- 
■ her and resolved not to attend court 
: that day as a mark of respect to their 
: departed colleague, who had been in 
; practice since 1948. The judges were 
' informed about the decision and ev- 
i erything seemed in order. 

But the Bench took no heed of the 
i notice served by the lawyers. The 
' judges, under instructions from the 
I Chief Justice, P.D. Desai, held court 
I and dismissed as many as 410 pending 
I cases, as the lawyers of the litigants 
I failed to appear. And this created a 
I procedural impasse that look the 
i state’s legal community by complete 
! surprise. 

i What was to happen to the dismis- 
I sed cases that fell through for no real 
I failing of the litigants? The Bench re¬ 
fused to restore them and the Bar 
insisted that they be resumed and also 
demanded an apology from the Chief 
Justice for having taken, what the 
lawyers felt was, an extraordinary step 
that humiliated the members of the 
Bar. The lawyers were aware of the 
fact that if they failed to get the cases 
reinstated, the community would suf¬ 
fer an irreparable loss of face. 

While the Chief Justice refused to 
yield, the lawyers argued that the 
practice of observing “full court,” 
(stoppage of all judicial procedings) 
on the death of an advocate is a long- 
established practice. Bidyut Kiran 
Mukherjee, secretary of the Bar Asso¬ 
ciation told Sunday:*- A notice was 
duly circulated to all concerned with a 
request not to sit in court or plead any 
case on that day.” He also addeu that 
Justice Desai had allowed “full court” 
on earlier occasions. 

During the next few days, the res¬ 
toration of the cases became the focal 
point of the controversy as repeated 
discussions between the Bar and the 
Bench failed to end the deadlock. The 


Bar Association secretary was of the 
opinion that the cases could be re¬ 
sumed suo motto, ie, by verbal men¬ 
tion by the advocate on record But 
the Chief Justice would have none of 
it. 

As days passed, and a solution 
proved elusive, the judiciary began to 
earn a bad name. With 1..5 lakh cases 
already pending in the High Court, 
the work stoppage evoked cynical re¬ 
marks from the public. While some 
flayed the judges for turning the con¬ 
troversy into a pointless prestige issue, 
others denounced the lawyers’ 


attempts to prolong cases by taking a 
day off every time a colleague died. 

Even a seciiivo ^f the judges 
seemed to disapprove of the episode’s 
farcical overtones. Justice Dilip Basu 
went on hunger strike, protesting 
against the goings-on and demanding 
an early settlement. Justice Basu, 
however, called off his protest on his 
doctor’s advice, and on the request of 
his colleagues and senior members of 
the Bar. 

On 3 December, 22,000 lawyers in 
the state went on a token strike 
in support of the High Court advo¬ 
cates and work in all the 72 courts in 
West Bengal came to a standstill. This 
tough stand jolted the legal commun¬ 


ity out of its complacency and parleys 
between the Bar and the Bench began 
in real earnest the next day, when a 
face-saving formula was arrived at. 

The Bench agreed to re- 
accommodate the dismissed cases and 
guaranteed that their original serial 
would be maintained. The Bar, for its 
part, dropped their demand that the 
Chief Justice apologise for refusing to 
meet the lawyers on 26 Novepiber, 
when they had gone to explain their 
position. Justice Desai said that he 
could not do so as he was busy holding 
a meeting with the other judges on the 


situation that had arisen. “We consid¬ 
er this explanation a kind of apology,” 
commented the as.sociation president. 
Arun Prakash Chatterjee, and the dis¬ 
pute seemed amicably settled. 

But Justice Desai had driven home 
the point that “full courts” in a coun¬ 
try where the backlog of cases was 
increasing everyday would not be en¬ 
tertained. and the Bar realised that it 
was time the custom was changed. It 
was decided in a meeting that the ex¬ 
isting practice would be reviewed and 
amended to suit all concerned. But by 
then nine days had been lost, and jus¬ 
tice delayed is, in a sense, justice de¬ 
nied. • 

Smige^ta CtuOinvarty/CahuHa 



Agitation in the Bar Association: voices of protest 
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Carnage 
and chaos 


As large-scale communal violence rocks 
Hyderabad, chief minister 
Chenna Reddv comes under threat 



I t is a city which has for long 
been communally sensitive— 
prone to sporadic riots and 
clashes. But rarely—if ever— 
has Hyderabad been blighted by 
the frenzied and maniacal violence 
that consumed it last week. 

In the four days between 6 and 9 
December, Hindu-Muslim clashes 
accounted for a staggering 75 lives 
(the unofficial toll was suspected to be 
over 100). Many of the dead were 
women and children, knifed by orgias¬ 
tic mobs who broke into their homes. 
And as in most communal clashes, the 
bulk of the victims were poor—haw¬ 
kers, pavement dwellers, rickshaw- 
pullers and so on. 

The story of what led to the carnage 
remains somewhat cloudy, but it be¬ 
gan on 6 December—the day the kar 
sevaks marched on Ayodhya—with a 
clash over a trivial matter. Two men-- 
one a follower of the Majlis Ittehadul 
Musalmecn (MIM) leader S.vS. Owaisi 
and the other an aide of a C'ongress 
MP—were involved in a land dispute, 
which led to the killing of the latter 
On the following day. tw'o slabbing 
incidents took place in the Muslim- 
dominated area of the old city and 
from then on, Hyderabad was in the 
grip of a savage communal frenzy. The 
police were unable to prevent the 
rioting as the death toll mounted every 
day. And by the time the live-member 
Congress! 1) fact-finding team from 
Delhi had arrived in the state capital, 
the army had been called in to end the 
madness. 

The state police were clearly ill- 
equipped to deal with the situation. 
Accusations were rife that the state 
police stood by and watched while 
areas in the old city burned. When 
chief minister Chenna Reddy visited 
Osmania Hospital, where the injured 
were admitted, he was confronted by 
an angry mob which charged that the 
police had failed in their duty. As for 
the police, it claimed-—as did many of 
Chenna Reddy’s detractors—it was 
hamstrung by political interference. 
The present police commissioner, 
Bhaskara Rao, is the fifth since the 
Congress(I) assumed power last De¬ 
cember and there h^ve been frequent 
allegations that members of Chenna 
Reddy’s family were playing politics 
with the state police force. Said a 
senior police officer: “What can you 
expect wheri politicians treat us this 
way?" 


ChM mliilster Cheiifia Raddy visits 
rwi vidiiiiss nisny wsrs dNiiiffsii 
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T he complete breakdown of the law 
and order machinery provided a 
handle for Reddy’s detractors within 
the Congress to demand his resigna¬ 
tion. Among the first to condemn the 
chief minister was dissident 
heavyweight P. Janardhan Reddy, 
who demanded that the chief minister 
step down fo* having ‘‘utterly failed" 
to maintain the peace. “Stabbings 
have become the order of the day and 
the inhabitants of the old city have 
become panic-stricken," he told a 
hurriedly-convened press conference. 
“I don’t know who is in charge of the 
home portfolio,’ he smirked, after 
accusing the chief minister's son, 
Shashidar Reddy, and Cocj^.ress MP 
M.M. Hashim of interfering in police 
affairs. Janardhan Reddy has u size¬ 
able following in the legislatures and 
by some accounts, enjoys the loyalty 
of some 60 MLAs and ten MPs. 

The pro-Chenna Reddy legislators 
responded by handing over a petition 
to Union minister of stale for home, 
Subodh Kant Sahay—wh<^ rushed 
from Delhi to Hyderabad—which, 
among other things, hailed the steps 
taken by the chief mini.ster to maintain 
law and order. They also alleged— 
somewhat unconvincingly “that the 
Congress dissidents were behind the 
violence. 

But Chenna Reddy was clearly at 
the receiving end. And by the lime his 
Cabinet had decided to hand over the 
job of keeping the peace to the army 
(which was empowered to shoot at 
sight), the air was thick with rumours 
that he was about to be sacked by the 
party high command. Perhaps in anti¬ 
cipation of this, minister for animal 
husbandry Srinivasulu Reddy handed 
in his resignation after failing to per¬ 
suade the chief minister to do like¬ 
wise. “There is a total breakdown of 
law and order in the Telengana area 
and Hyderabad. 1 cannot be a partner 
and a party to the sins that are being 
committed by you," he told Chenna 
Reddy. 

Two state MLAs joined Srinivasulu 
Reddy in demanding the chief minis¬ 
ter’s ouster and a host of state lead¬ 
ers—including PCC(I) president V. 
Hanumantha Rao, who submitted his 
own report to the Congress high com¬ 
mand on the violence—began jock¬ 
eying for a change of leaderrhip. 
Chenna Reddy, however, assumed an 
unworried air. He told his Cabinet 
that he had apprised party president 
Rajiv Gandhi of the violence and 
claimed that there was a “hidden 
hand" behind it. 


Chenna Reddy’s haniflmg of the 
situation also came in for savage 
criticism from the Telugu Desam Par¬ 
ty (TDP) and the Bharatiya Janata 
Party (BJP). Desam president N.T. 
Rama Rao saw in (he carnage a lesson 
about the merit of I'DP rule. He 
claimed, with some justification, that 
communal violence was at its lowest 
during the seven years his party was in 
power. “But in the last 11 months of 
Congress rule, there have been over a 
hundred killings in the state. Now 
there is no protection even foi chil¬ 
dren and women," the former chief 
minister said. 

The BJP--which was accused by 
some Congressmen of being responsi¬ 
ble for the happenings—joined in the 
demand for Chenna Reddy’s sacking. 


The party called a bandh in Telenga¬ 
na: “We arc protesting against this 
violence and ineffective state adminis¬ 
tration,” said BJP general secretary 
Bandaru Dattalreya. He also con¬ 
tested Congress spokesman M.J. 
Akbar's charge that the BJP was 
behind the carnage. “Look at the list 
of the dead and injured and you will 
know who was responsible," he said. 
The contention was that as most of the 
victims were Hindu, the violence was 
wreaked by the Muslims, particularly 
those owing allegiance to the MIM. 

T he visit of the five-member Con¬ 
gress team from Delhi headed by 
Balram Jakhar hardened suspicions 
that Chenna Reddy may be asked to 
go. The team—whose other members 
were Moh.sina Kidwai, P. Chidambar¬ 
am, Janardhan Poojary and M.J. 
Akbar—met with party dissidents, 
who complained about Chenna Red¬ 
dy’s mishandling of the situation. 
One rumour was that the delegation 


was sent with the sole purpose of 
foicing Chenna Reddy who, it is well 
known, is at odds with Ra|iv (landhi 
and the party high ct>rnnuuKl to quit. 
If Rajiv didn't aime down to Hyder¬ 
abad him.self, it was only lo avoid the 
bad press he received for asking Kar¬ 
nataka's Vcereiidra Patil to go, said 
those who subscribed to this view. 
Said a state Congress fimitionary: 
“Jakhar has been sent to do Rajiv 
Gandhi's job by him " 

However, many disagiecd with this 
thesis. Souices dose to the Congress 
team say that, after conducting en¬ 
quiries, It has decided that the carnage 
was, in large measure, a Muslim back¬ 
lash—a fall-out of the \aiviif;r(tha to 
perform kar seva in Ayodhya The 
group, it IS said, felt that the BJP did 


its bit to add to the conflagration. Says 
a senior slate Congress member: 
“C henna Reddy will not be asked to 
go. Not for this, anyway." 

As Sunday went to press, it was 
difficult to predict the chief minister's 
fate. For most people in Hyderabad, 
however, the political lall-out of the 
violence was of far less consequence 
than the events themselves. With the 
army now patrolling the old city, 
whic h has been placed under an inde¬ 
finite curfew, there is the hope that 
the city will hrnp slowly to peace. But 
at the same lime, the anger and hatred 
that the clashes have generated arc 
still strong . 

Already, hundreds ol families have 
moved out of ihoir homes in the old 
city for safer areas in Secunderabad. 
“1 will have to think long and hard 
before I go back to my house again," 
said one 'refugee'. “But even if I do, I 
will never feel easy about living there 
again." • 

R. Bhagwan Singh/Hyderabad 



Chenna Reddy 
Under attack from 
Congraaa dissidents 
and the Opposition 



Sriniva sa lu Reddy 
A dramatic resignation 
and a bid for the 
chief ministership 



Balram Jakhar 


Sent to do 
Rajiv Gandhi's dirty 
work for him? 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


Operation Bungle 

The army o ffensive against the ULFA in Assam is a flop 


T he flijiht fn;ni Giiwahali to 
the Indian Air Force’s Cha- 
l>Uci base in Upper Assam 
takes around hO minutes. 
Another hour’s drive 
I thuHigh tea gardens and the oil town 
I ot Digboi will take you to Lakhi- 
; pathar. a densely forested tract which 
i leads to the Kachin hills of Burma 
! through Arunachal Pradesh. These 
j daySs the entire route from (’habua to 
! Lakhipathar is lined with army ti ticks, 

I with sten gun-toting jawans ready for 
action. This is the territory of the 
United Liberation Front of Assam 
(ULFA), a committed band of 
Assamese militants who are detei- 
mined to liberate the state from the 
“clutches of colonial Delhi”, And 
deep within the jungles is the “war 
headquarters” of the dreaded terrorist 
outfit, which the army has taken 
control of since November. 

Operation Bajrang. Fhat’s the code 
name lor what is undoubtedly one of 
the biggest army operations within the 
country in recent times. Around 
30,000 army personnel, including 
three mountain divisions which had 
done duty in Sri Lanka, fanned out in 
six ilistricts of Upper Assam in the last 
week of Novembei to flush out and 
apprehend guerrillas of the outlawed 
ULFA. But within a week of the 


crackdown, the results were demora¬ 
lising. At least for the army. True, a 
number of ULFA camps, including its 
war headquarters, were demolished 
and its guerrillas were on the lun But 
that was about all. I'he army failed to 
apprehend a single hardcore ULFA 
activist, leave alone lay its hands on 
the top leadership. And the big gun'^ 
of the terrorist outfit seemed to have 
disappeared overnight. Seven days 
into the operations and people were 
already talking of how the ULFA had 
made a fot>l of the army. 

The army, of course, is not to be 
entirely blamed for the poor show. 
The decision to cali m the troops was 
taken by the C'handra Shekhar gov¬ 
ernment at a very late stage. As IJ 
Gen. Baljit Singh, the chief of stafi, 
ILastern Command, who is currently 
supervising the counter-insurgency 
operations against the ULFA ex¬ 
plained: “All such army actions have 
to be backed by solid intelligence, 
which was clearly lacking in this case.” 
More important, the army was clearly 
unacquainted with the terrain. The 
thick jungles provided an excellent 
ground for the UI.FA guerrillas to 
take on the army. Most of them, of 
course, fired at the jawans from be¬ 
hind dense foliage and literally melted 
into the forest once they were spotted. 


It was really a daunting task tor the 
men in uniform. The army offensive 
began on the morning of 28 Novem¬ 
ber, hours after President's Rule was 
imposed in Assam. The army's first 
target was perhaps the most difficult: 
the ULFA’s “war control cell'* located 
within the Lakhipathar forest area 
The jungles are thick, with narrow dirt 
tracks criss-crossing the area. Armed 
with automatics, helicopters and 
armoured personnel carriers, the army 
tried to take the ULFA men by 
surprise. But a few yards into the 
forest and the lawans realised that 
they were up against a formidable 
enemy. The narrow mud road leading 
to the ULFA camp was heavily mined 
and the army was constantly being 
fired upon from within. But the troops 
held out and after a couple of hours, 
its fire-pow'er proved too much for the 
opposition. One by one, the army 
captured five camps - a mtijor break¬ 
through considering that the guerrillas 
operated mostly from these bases. But 
much to the dismay of the forces, most 
of the top ULFA leaders had fled by 
then, leaving the camps only to a 
couple of guards. But more important 
perhaps is the fact that in the seven 
days of uninterrupted army opera¬ 
tions, not a single sophisticated 
weapon was recovered. The arms and 



I Keeping vigil: troops In Liikhlpatha^ 
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the equipment that the army seized 
from the ULFA's “war control cell’ 
ivould put any insurgent gang to 
shame; a couple of double barrel guns, 
a few air pistols and some crude mines 
made out of iron pipes stuffed with 
:\plosivcs. The goods recovered from 
ihe Lakhipathar camps were more 
ifHcresting: an Onida TV, a Funai 
VCP, saline bottles, a huge quantity of 
medicines that included paracetamol 
tablets and a variety of tonics, station¬ 
ery. quilts, mosquito nets and a guitar. 
Among the books recovered were 
C’heiro’s Palmistry, Banerjec’s Ciood 
English and Mao Tse Tung's Collec 
uon of Poems. 'Fhc army also stum 
bled on a mass grave—people re 
portedly executed by the IJLFA 

The documents seized from the 
ULFA camps were more enlightening. 
While one contained names of fresh 
recruits, another was a manual of the 
Burma-based Kachin Independence 
Army (KIA) on the art of guerrilla 
warfare. But from the army’s point of 
view, a note from the UI-FA comman- 
der-in-chiet. Paresh Baruah, was of 
utmost importance: the circular asked 
all ULFA volunteers to vacate their 
camps by 19 November, thereby con¬ 
firming the rumour that the guerrillas 
were tipped off about the army action 
well in advance. 

Everything pointed to an intelli¬ 
gence leak. Though the ULFA is said 
to have a good network of spies who 
keep it informed about all possible 
moves against it, the army operation 
must have been planned with utmo.sl 
secrecy. Even the slate police were 
not taken into confidence. Thus, the 
only people who had knowledge of the 
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Brutal end: mass graves at 
Lakhipathar 

impending operation were the military 
top brass, the home ministry and the 
Asom Gana Parishad (AGP) minis¬ 
ters. In fact, sources at the Centre 
indicated that Prafulla Mahanta, the 
former chief minister of the state, was 
briefed about the crackdown during 
his trips to New Delhi last month. Is it 
possible that someone in the AGP 
warned the ULFA about the military 
action? 

Critics of the ACrP pointed out that 
such a po.ssibility was ikU just a 
speculation—it was a truth borne out 
by concrete evidence. Take for inst¬ 


ance the location of the ULFA's 
headquarters at lakhipalhar Ihe 
camps were hardly .seven kms from 
Digboi, Assam’s oil towm, and just a 
km away from a forest range office. It 
is thus impossible that the local admi- 1 
nistration was unaware of the l?LFA’s 
activities. Moreover, it has been more 
or less established by now that several 
AGP heavyweights were hand-in- 
glove with the ULFA militants. Just 
before President’s Rule was impo.sed, 
a deputy superintendent of police 
posted in Upper Assam sent a secict 
note to his superior in Guwahati 
informing him that the /AGP was 
preparing to recruit ULFA activists 
for the polls. The letter also specified 
that the ULFA “would not allow' any 
other political party except the AGP 
to campaign” for the elections. Argued 
Hiteswar Saikia, the Assam Pradesh 
Congress chief, “It i? no longer a 
secret that the AGP is in league with 
the ULFA. The local adminisitration, 
particularly in Upper Assam, too. was 
infiltrated by the militants. ULFA 
activists used to operate from govern¬ 
ment offices after sunset.” Agreed 
senior officer of the army who wished 
anonymity; “This is a major problem 
we faced. There was very little lime 
for Ihe forces to gather its own in¬ 
formation. And we did not rely on the 
state apparatus because it was full of 
ULFA sympathisers.” 

There was yet another major hurdle 
for the military. There are scores of 
villages around the jungle, inhabited 
mostly by tribesmen. When the army 
started its combing opciations, mtjst 
of the ULFA activists buried their 
arms, threw away their battle fatigue 
















and mingled with the villagers. And 
since the IJLFA enjoys a lot of good¬ 
will in rural Assam, no one indentificd 
them when the army came. Admitted 
Lt. Gen. Baljil Singh; “It is unlikely 
that most ot the ULFA men have fled 
to Burma. I'liey may have crossed 
over to the neighbouring slates. We 
arc even not ruling out the possibility 
of their presence in the towns and 
villages of Assam." 

T he army offensive against the 
UIJ'A have had an undesirable 
fallout and disturbing echoes of the 
Assam agitation can be heard. 
Already, people are talking ot army 
excesses and charges ot rape and 
harassment arc being levelled .against 
the jawans. A routine charge, accord¬ 
ing to Baljil Singh, but the campaign 
couUI well do a lot of damage. F^articu- 
larly since the A(jP and the All Assam 
Students Union (AASU), which was 
in the forefront ot the anti-foreigners 
agitation, aie leading the crusade 
against the military. Since the popu¬ 
larity rating of the AGP was at an 
all-limc low and everyone, including 
all the major political parties, felt that 
President’s Rule was the only answer, 
the AGP is now tiying to turn the 
attention of the people to the alleged 
atrocities on innocents by the army in 
the name of containing the ULFA 
menace. Former chief minister F^raful- 
la Mahanta accompanied by some of 
his party men paid a hurried visit to the 
Lakhipathar areas and came back to 
Guwahati with stories of how the army 
pulled out innocent youths from their 
homes and beat them up mercilessly. 
“Even women were not spared," com- 


Says Lt. Gen. 
Baijit Singh, chief 
of staff, Eastern 
Command, "The 
army was clearly 
handicapped by a 
lack of 
intelligence 
report on the 
activities of the 
ULFA" 




Brothers in 
arms 

Why the Centre outlawed 
the NSCN along with 
the ULFA 

T he ^ansition of the United Li¬ 
beration Front of Assam 
(ULFA) from an assorted band of 
committed Assamese in 1981 to a 
full-fledged guerrilla outfit in 1990 
that is creditably holding out 
against the Indian Army’s offensive 
(see main story) has been largely 
possible due to the help and pat¬ 
ronage of the National Socialist 
Council of Nagaland (NSCN), the 
dreaded insurgent gang led by the 
legendary Muivah. Thus, a ban on 
NSCN was rightly considered a 
prerequisite for any crackdown on 
the ULFA. 

The ULFA’s association with the 
NSCN dates back to the days of the 
“anti-foreigners” agitation, when 
some activists of the movement, 
which had turned violent by then, 
contacted the NSCN headquarters 
in Upper Burma for arms at^d 
training in guerrilla warfare. Tbc 
ULFA was yet to take shape but a 
militant group within the AU^ 
Assam Students Union (AASU)*' 
was already swayed with the vague 
idea of liberating Assam from tjl® 
clutches of foreigners .and- 


plained Mahanta, adding, “many ot 
them were raped in the presence of 
their ciders." Villagers from Lakhi¬ 
pathar even blamed the army for 
destroying standing crops during the 
offensive. 

The AASU, which till recently was 
the AG P’s most severe critic, too 
claimed to have in its posession tape- 
recorded confessions of rape victims. 
And on 8 December, the AASU 
organised a demonstration by women 
at Guwahati where such tapes were 
played over the public address system. 
“We have planned out a prolonged 
agitational programme. We are 
against President s Rule and are deter¬ 
mined to drive out the army from 
Assam," thundered an otherwise soft- 
spoken Samujjal Bhattacharjya, 
general-secretary ot the AASU. 

And every day, such stories of army 


ers. The NSCN leadership appreci¬ 
ated the spirit of “patriotism” in 
them, but explained the futility of 
training an unorganised group of 
individuals. The NSCN, however, 
promised to help them in raising an 
organisation. 

In March 1982, the NSCN fore¬ 
ign secretary Angelius Shimray and 
Captain Athins were sent to Dima- 
pur in Nagaland to help out the 
militants to form an organisation. 
The NSCN emissaries not only 
helped the ULFA in formulating 
the organisational structure, they 
also promised to train its recruits in 
Burma. A draft constitution was 
also prepared along the lines of 
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iuj-’h‘handedness just keep multi- 
plving. Most of them, like the one 
vOiere the army is supposed to have 
iircd on a crowd of 100 villagers, are 
nizarrc to the point of being ridicii- 
Inus. but as ^t. Gen. Baljit Singh put 
If -A lie repeated a thousand times 
'aakes a truth. This is part of the 
psychological warfare that the ULFA 

now fighting." 

The only saving grace for the army 
.cems to be the fact that the ACrP 
leaders, ineluding Prafulla Mahanla 
an<i Bhrigu Phukan. do not enjoy 
much credibility among the pcoj^lc. 
But the AASU docs and that's what is 
worrying (iovernoi D.D Thakur. For 
he knows that once the students get 
ihcir act together, it will be difficult to 
contain them. “Wc have* fought the 
army during the Assam agitation and 
wc arc Jetermined to do it again. The 


Says Samujjal 
Bhattacharjya, 
the AASU 
general¬ 
secretary, "Army 
rule is not the 
answer to 
Assam’s 
problems. We are 
determined to 
throw out the 
troops from the 
state” 




that of the NSCN. 

According to an understanding 
with the NSCN, the ULFA has 
been sending volunteers for train¬ 
ing at the NSCN headquarters in 
Burma since 1983. Around 80 
ULFA activists in five batches were 
trained from 1983 to 1985. 

The schedule was briefly inter¬ 
rupted in 1986, when the Burmese 
army launched an attack on NSCN 
camps. But in the rainy season of 
1988, as many as 70 trained ULFA 
activists infiltrated into Assam. 


It includes provisions like medi¬ 
cines and food-stuff. 

Though the NSCN provides ex¬ 
cellent training in subversive activi¬ 
ties to the ULFA, the latter's chief 
source of arms is the Kachin Inde¬ 
pendence Army (KIA), an outfit 
that controls the entire Kachin area 
of Burma and which supplies soph¬ 
isticated weapons to many other 
guerrilla organisations. But as a 
matter of principle, it directs all its 
supplies through the NSCN and 
never deals directly with the 
ULFA. 


But what does the NSCN get in 
return? Under the agreement, the 
ULFA pays, back in cash and kind. 



nrhe split within the NSCN has 
indeed hit the ULFA badly. Some¬ 
time around March 1988, Kha- 
plang, who is a Burmese ^aga, 
walked out with his followers cn 
Muivah and Issac Swu. The ULFA 
was in a dilemma. For a time, the 
ULFA leaders tried to bring the 
two warnng factions together but 
when such efforts failed, they de¬ 
cided to back the Khaplang faction 
because the passage from Assam to 
Burma through dense jungles is 
controlled by Khaplang. 

Initially, the ULFA had its head¬ 
quarters in the Kachin Kills of Bur- 
mai But after the Burmese army 
launched a crackdown and the 
NSCN split, the ULFA shifted its 
base , to the Lakhipathar areas of 
Upp^r Assam. The ULFA ^s also 
beheftCed greatly by being a consti¬ 
tuent of the Ind6-Burrne$e Revolu- 
tioniiry .Froht (IBRF), a brpad 
I ^Ottpiig;Jbf ult>is5f of the north- 
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Assamese cannot he subjugated," said 
an agitated Hcrnanla Biswa Saima, 
the geneial-seerctary t)f the All Giiwa- 
hati Students Union, the most power¬ 
ful constituent of the AASl’. 

Sauna's ihetotic nowadays is being 
increasingly aimed at the Assamese 
psyche, where the people of the stale 
are being seen as an exploited lot and 
the army an occupation force. Heroic 
exploits of legendaiy Assamese fight¬ 
ers are being touted to rouse the 
emotions of the pei)ple. Ami this has 
already had an impact: the masses are 
lefcrring to the mililarv as the “Indi¬ 
an" army and the l)|.b"A is. being 
painted as a hand of p ;rriots and '“our 
boys". And stories ot how a group of 
16 has taken on an army ot 4,000 arc 
making their rounds thioughout the 
.state. Said Baljit Singh: "I’he army 
will need tangible success to countci 
such propaganda. I only vvl^h the 
ULFA engages the army so that we 
could tight a baftie aiul tmisli them 
of! ' 

But so far, (he ULFA seems least 
interested to face the might of the 
military. Its guerrillas have successful¬ 
ly cut through the army net, peihaps 
waiting fur the security forces to he 
pulled out. It will then regroup and 
emerge as a more dreaded force. For 
this time round, there will be no 
dearth of public symp.tlhy for them. 
The President's Rule and suhsequent 
army operations have already made a 
martyr of Prafulla Mahanla. It could 
well be Prime Ministei Chandra 
Shekhar’s first costly blunder: Assam 
could well go the Kashmir way. • 

Rajiv Bagehi/Lakhipathar and 
Guymhad 
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MANI SHANKAR AIYAR 


The bumble-bee 
government 

Hopes buzz with Chandra Shekhar coming to power 


John Kenneth 
Cjalhraith (who la- 
\ tcr became Presi- 

1 dent Kennedy's 

'W C/ Ambassador to 

' ^ _ India) tells us in 

jflL classic 

American Cupital- 
ism that, accord- 
in^ to ail the 

IHkJHkJHHil of thernujdyna' 
mics, a bumble-bcc cannot fly- and 
yet it does! Much the same can be said 
of the C'handra Shekhar gtivernmcnt. 

The bumble-bee is just not struc¬ 
tured, in terms of si/e, contours, spec¬ 
trum, wing-span, body,weight ratio, 
or virtually any other relevant crite¬ 
rion, to even take off let alone sustain 
itself in the air or, indeed, go in for a 
spot of acrobatics. Our new govern¬ 
ment, similarly, is much the most un¬ 
likely we have ever had. 

First, it is composed of one c)f the 
smallest groups in Parliament, repre¬ 
senting not much more than around a 
tenth of the membership of the 
House. Second, it contains such fasci- j 
nating creatures as (to begin froih the | 
tail) the gentle soul who made his 
name as leader of the Circen Brigades 
(that is not the name of Mancka (lan- 
dhi\ twee little troupe of green¬ 
fingered environmentalists but of the 
thugs who terrorised the voters of 
Allahabad into returning V.P. Singh 
to the l.ok Sabha!). It includes my 
IAS balchmate of yore, Bhagey 
Gobardhan, who was pulled (uit of a 
hat by V.P. Singh in his last, never-to- 
be-missed performance as Chief Magi¬ 
cian (gillie! gillie!) to say that he 
(Gobardhan) had been offered dhan 
of Rs. 50 lakhs and a Ministership to 
cross to the other-or gobarl-sxdn. 
Constj^rnationl 

Also" “enjoying" on the I reasury 
bench is “S2" himself. Why he should 
have been made minister for com¬ 
munications when clearly he should 
have? been put in independent charge 


of badminton rackets (or, indeed, 
given his talents—and his pedigree— 
any racket!) remains something of a 
mystery. 

We have Kalyan Singh Kalvi, who 
apparently believes that the code of 
the Suryavanshis (or is he a Chandra- 
vanshi?) stipulates that all good men 
and true should be in favour <it putting 
widows to the torch when m Opposi¬ 
tion—but be entirely opposed to such 
arson when ensconced in a ministerial 
gaddi! 

There in Shastri Bhawan is Raj 
Mangal Pandey, an education in 
Hducation! And there in Udyog Bha¬ 
wan is deposit-and-withdrawal 
Swamy, the Scarlet Pimpernel of the 
new order (“You see him here/ You 
sec him there/The Scarlet Pimperners 
everywhere!") 

Quite at home at Home, is our very 
own Talleyrand, the Man for All Sea¬ 
sons, Subodh Kant Sahay. As Tenny¬ 
son said: “The old order changeth/ 
Yielding place to Subodh —yet 
again!"—a wunderkind as indispens¬ 
able, it would seem, to the imple¬ 
mentation of V.P. Singh's non-policies 
as to the implementation of the new 
dispensation's policies. 

And ticking away like a time 
bomb--silently, let it be ominously 
added—is the Tau (of whom V.P. 
Singh said as he fell to the floor: “/:/ 
tau Brutc/'Fhen fall Raja!”), now addi¬ 
tionally invested with the portfolio of 
tourism, presumably to get in some 
much needed practice in rocking the 
boat! 

Grinding their teeth outside the 
cage arc the Dissatisfied Ones, the 
Jacobins of the Chandra Shekhar Re- 


At the previous government’s 
All-Party Round table, in Delhi 
last year, V.P. Singh smugly 
insisted that he had no policy on 
Punjab—and that it was for the 
other parties to give him one 


volution, led by our own Robespierre, 
Jagdeep Dhankar, who made the Re¬ 
volution oidy to be overtaken at the 
end by even such a Jani-come-latcly as 
health mini'^ter Shakccl-ur-Rchman. 

And perched atop this extraordin¬ 
ary collection of newcomers, wizened 
veterans, wheelers, dealers and some 
plain- good men presides a neophyte 
Prime Minister, who has never run 
even a village panchayat let alone a 
State Government or a Central Minis- 
trv. 

How, you may well ask, can such a 
government run? 7'he answer is: 

(a) it can’t 

(b) It does! 

For consider the performance of our 
new lords and mastcis in the month 
that has passed since we kissed V P. 
Singh goodbye on both cheeks and 
bade him kindly remove himself from 
our midst for evermore. 







Take our single most acute prob- 
Icm: the Ram Janmabhoomi'Babri 
\lasjid dispute. In their compjetitive 
Mvalry for ♦he Muslim vote, V.P. 
Singh and Mulayam Singh Yada\ kept 
upping the ante on each other while. 
1)11 the other side, the likes of Ms 
l;ma Bharti {"Samujh mi pave haaton 
\C'Ab luaton sc sumjhune lUhKhocn 
kharaba hota iuuiTho ek bar ho jane 
ilo^") whipped the kar ^evaks into hys- 
icna. Instead of cooling the tempera¬ 
ture, V.P. Singh resorted, in the final 
moments of his Gotterdanimerung, to 
competitive duplicity, telling Muslim 
communahsts one thing and Hindu 
ccMnmunalists another, hoping against 
hope that somehow' either these rival 
cornnuinalisms would cancel each 
other out—or, more probably, believ¬ 
ing that, as the master of managing 
Lontradiclioiis, he would succeed in 
loolmg all ot the people all ot the 
time. The lesult was the tragic and 
wholly unnecessary killing and wound¬ 
ing of scores ol unarmed—if impas¬ 
sioned {"Us saniey patci chal jaye\ia‘ 
Jab ek ek Ali ki chhati pari Dns-dus 
Bajrang Bali chadhenf*e\" \ the siyasi 
sanyasin herself, wlio else?) -young 
Bajrang Balis seeking out an Ali (or, 
failing that, at least a ^umbaz) to leap 
upon! 

The contrast with the statesmanship 
shown by the new government, lead¬ 
ing to the kar scva-tuxncii-satyaf^raha, 
couldn’t be more striking. From the 


word “go " the new Prune Minister has 
thrown himself, beard and soul, into 
laming the devil in Ms. Bharli. on t> 
Dccembei. the papers reported liei 
urging "non-MOlence" (whatever be- 
came'of hei injunction in September: 
“Mahatma Ciaiidhi ruined us bv telling 
us that i! we are slapped on one cheek, 
we should turn the other. Arrey, il 
your second cheek too is slapped, 
where arc >ou going to find a third 
cheek "?—another convert to the CJan- 
dhiaii line, and all thanks to C'handia 
Shekhar!) 

The government have earnestly 
stalled talking to both sets of activists 
The dislmction between religion and 
politics is being inainiamed. C'rcdihil- 
iiy has I'cen given to leligious leaders 
of diffeient persuasions gelling 
logethei to find a solution to what 
is and must remain—a problem m 
the s|iiritual domain rather than the 
tempoial realm Fheie have been in¬ 
itiatives galoie m an atmos[)hcre of 
constructive compelitum to generate 
constructive alternatives among 
them the “Rajiv formula”. There is a 
palpable distancing of the BJP from 
the VHP, on the one hand. and. even 
more encouragingly, between the 
V^HP and the general body ot the 
eountiy’s Hindu community, on the 
other. Similarlv, the hollowness ol the 
claim of Muslim conimunalists to rep¬ 
resent the Muslim community is being 
e.xposed. 


In Punjab, both buffoonciN and 
apjieascmcnt have ended. Instead of 
open-jeep rides, all along the length of 
the toiturcd .ind tortuous one furUmg 
frt)iii Jallianwalah Bagh to the Golden 
Temple's C hick Towei Gate, we have 
governance not gimmickiy. In a test of 
strength and will, the Prime Minister 
has outfaced the extremists, not only 
banning then prtiposcd Panthic Con¬ 
vention at Anaiidpur Saheb but also 
so effectively enforeing the ban that 
the C'onveniion has had to be aban¬ 
doned. More slaillmg still, the Akali 
Dal (Mann) has been leduccd to rc- 
toiting, in the leported words of its 
Parly Secretary, Captain C S. Sidhu 
[Times of India . 6/12/90): “We would 
not like to diag our religious institu¬ 
tions into politics”.(Isn’t that what we 
have been saying all along?!) 

Remember the previous govern¬ 
ment's All-Party Round Table in De¬ 
lhi last December at which V.P. Singh 
smugly insisted that he had no policy 
on Punjal'>—and that it was for the 
other parties to give him one? This 
December, wc have just had another 
Round Table, at which most major 
political parties have been represented 
and where the official briefing has 
sliessed that a second round will be 
held with these who were unable to 
attend the fiist round. That is what 
building a national consensus is all 
about. Not declaialions long on rhe¬ 
toric and short on substance—or aban¬ 
doning the fight against teirorism in 
Punjab on the specious plea that no 
noose is gopil news! 

In Kashmir, the return of Farooq 
Abdullah to active political involve¬ 
ment signals, for the first time since 
that dreadful January day when V.P. 
Singh compounded his release of 
hard-core terrorists with unleashing 
Jagmohan (he has no initials but 1 
might suggest a set -how about B.J.P. 
Jagmohan?) on the hapless people of 
Kashmir, a possibility of some 
reaching out to a needlessly alienated 
people. 

Assam has seen, for the first time in 
five years, a smack of firm govern¬ 
ment. Under the competitive ministia- 
tions of Prafulla Mahanta and Brighu 
Phukan, ULFA had become, if hot 
the right arm of governemnt, certainly 
Its night arm! The terrorists in Assam 
have now been pul on the run. One 
might have one’s reservations about 
the army being called in once again in 
aid of the civil authority, but after five 
years of AGP connivance with extor¬ 
tion, kidnapping, and cold-blooded 




As far as Chandra 
Shekhar is concerned^ 
he seems content to 
let servants remain 
servants and leave it to 
natural atrophy to pave 
the way to such changes 
as have to be made 
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murder, was there really any alterna¬ 
tive left? 

Even in Tamil Nadu, the near im¬ 
possible is beginning to happen: chief 
minister Kaninanidhi being brought 
to heel. The inner compulsions of the 
DMK-L'ITE tic-up are too strong for 
any but the most complacent to be¬ 
lieve that their clandestine links will 
be snapped in any hurry. But it is now 
going to be just that much more diffi¬ 
cult for the f'amil Nadu government 
to convert ovciy government hospital 
in the state into a hideout for offshore 
militants, or c^pcnly surrender our 
sovereignty over our coastal waters to 
the L'fTE, or make the Indian Cus¬ 
toms and Excise Department into the 
first functioning department of the 
Eelam Government! Karunanidhi 
knows-—or, at any rate has been told 
in no uncertain terms—that he no lon¬ 
ger has a marionette government at 
the Centre that dances to every tune 
he plays on the National Front han- 
suri —but one that will whack him on 
the you-know-what if he goes too far 
out of line. 

An entire month has passed and 
none of the institutions of our demo¬ 
cracy has suffered any .serious assault. 
All our Ciovernors are still in place, 
even that Judas of Thirty Pieces of 
Silver, D.P. Chaltopadhyaya. In (loa, 
the strictest constitutionid propriety 
has been observed in asking Governor 
Khurshid Alam Khan to ensure that 
majorities are proved only on the 
floor of the I louse—and that too suffi¬ 
ciently quickly to not let the going 
price of feni shoot up ioo high! 

The Civil Service is, of course, busy 
as ever dividing itself into rats that 
jump ship and rodents that gnaw 
nails! But, as far as the Prime Minister 
is concerned, he seems content to let 
servants remain servants and leave it 
to natural atrophy to pave the way to 
such changes as have to be made. 

So with the judges. So with Door- 
darshan and Akashvani. So with pub¬ 
lic sector executives. So with the 
financial institutions. If such propriety 
and rectitude were to become the 
norm, what, oh what, will become of 
all of us?! 

And in its first 15 days in office, it is 
the Chandra Shekhar guvc ’nment 
that has accomplished what the V.P. 
Singh government only kept faking— 
the actual receipt of Bofor<-related 
documents bom Switzerland. vSorry 
for the delay, folks. A little birdie tells 
this column that the delay was occa¬ 
sioned mainly by the heroic efforts of 
the Swiss translators to render Guru- 


murthy’s emendations into plain En¬ 
glish. Besides, the fingers of the Swiss 
clerks kept getting stuck in the fevicol 
with which Arun Jaitleyhad stuck on 
“bits and pieces of hastily scribbled 
confetti to his original Letters 
Roguery! 

Remember the first outing of the 
V.P. Singh governemnt beyond our 
shores? It was, if I might refresh your 



Under the competitive 
ministrations of Prafulla Mahanta 
and Brighu Phukan ULFA had 
become, if not the right arm of 
government, certainly its night 
arm! The terrorists in Assam have 
now been put on the run 



memory, Indcr Kumar ciujrai nead- 
ing out to Male (on the First Principle 
of the National Front that Small is 
Beautiful—but Big Brothers are 
Brutes!) Coincidentally, the first trip 
abroad of the new governemnt too has 
been to Male: the Prime Minister 
(accompanied by his external and 
other affairs minister) for the SAARC 
Summit. Where Gujral thoroughly 
embarrassed his hosts by proclaiming 
that *Tndia" (which was his name for 
the two-bit trapeze artistes he repre¬ 
sented) would "never again** send her 


armed forces out of the country (and j 
this to a neighbour tearfully acknow- j 
ledging their undying gratitude to our . 
jamins for having saved their delight- ’ 
ful democracy from a foreign-inspired 
mercenary coup), Chandra Shekhar ; 
briskly opened a business-like dia- : 
logue with the new Pak Premier, | 
Nawaz Shariff, fully understanding I 
the key requirement in our foreign 
policy imperatives for Pakistan— 
which is to open lines of communica¬ 
tion direct to the top so that, when it 
comes to the crunch, we don’t have to 
go through that wily veteran, Pak 
Foreign Minister SahibzadaYaqub 
Khan, doubling as the switchboard 
operator. 

The economy, of course, is in 
shambles. V.P. Singh began by claim¬ 
ing the coffers were empty—and en¬ 
ded by emptying the coffers. Danda- 
vate set out by saying he had inherited 
a "difficult legacy—and went out proc¬ 
laiming that ne was leaving behind a 
“difficult legacy ”! Little has been 
done yet by the Chandra Shekhar gov¬ 
ernment to give any firm reassurance 
that the economic disaster which 
looms over us wll be averted or, at any 
rale, met head on. But there is one 
clear indication that w^e are deter¬ 
mined to meet it turban on—our 
country’s most brilliant resident eco¬ 
nomist (the non-resident genii are le¬ 
gion!), Manmohan Singh, is to be the 
Prime Minister’s Economic Czar and 
Montek Singh Ahluwalia is, it seems, 
to stay. We got over the drought in 
1987—which was a natural calamity in 
the trillions lange—without turning a 
hair. Now, with Manmohan and Mon¬ 
tek in the saddle, finance minister 
Yashwant Sinha might still pull off a 
miracle. Place your trlist, as I always 
say, in bureaucrats turned politician! 

No, the Chandra Shekhar govern¬ 
ment is not a bumble-bee. And yet it 
has—at any rate, till now—shown that 
it can fly. So, what’s the explanation? 

Two, I suggest. First, there is to our 
new Prime Minister a sincerity of pur¬ 
pose that was all too non-evident in 
You-Know-Who. This one believes in 
governance. That one thought it was 
all about empty gestures and illusory 
gimmicks. This one thinks contradic¬ 
tions are to be overcome. That one 
thought they were to be managed. 

And, second (might I in all modesty 
submit?) the somewhat upmarket 
quality of Chandra Shekhar’s outside 
support! 


(The wsws expresaed m this cofumn ate thoae of the 
outhorsnddonotpurporttooonBMuteenotHeml 
atetementofthe Congreea Pertyapoehion,} 








Charles Sobhral Limited 

A new addition to the Sobhraj industry 


I S there no stopping the Charles 
Sobhraj industry? First we had the 
official biography: The Life And 
Crimes Of Charles Sobhraj by Richard 
Neville. Then came the late Thomas 
Thompson’s vastly superior Serpentine 
after which all references to Sobhraj 
contained the odd snake metaphor. 
Next was the TV film of Neville’s 
book. Called Shadow Of The Cobra it 
stole Thompson’s imagery and wove a 
highly fictionalised account of Sobhraj’s 
encounters with Neville, made even 
less believable by the absurd casting of 
a saturnine Art Malik as the Chinese- 
eyed Sobhraj. 

Now, there’s Venom by Colin Fal¬ 
coner which purports to be a multina¬ 
tional thriller but is.in fact, a fictional 
reworking of the Sobhraj saga for the 
airport best-seller market. 

There are some deviations from the 
facts, of course. The real Sobhraj is 
part Vietnamese and part Sindhi. 
Michel Christian, the protagonist of 
Venom,h part French and part Sikh. 
Nevertheless, he is born in Saigon. 
Then, while the real Sobhraj linked up 
with a French-Canadian mistress. Fal¬ 
coner’s anti-hero meets up in an inces¬ 
tuous union with his French half- 
sister. (In fact, the incest angle is play¬ 
ed up with such enthusiasm that one is 
tempted to conclude that the moral of 
this international novel is ‘East West, 
incest is best.’) 

But otherwise the facts are pretty 


EXTRACT 


ou tried to kill me^ Ndelle. I 
X. /;lp offered you riches and in 
;f^tiim pu'jtried to trick me aiid kill 
women are aD the same. 
You iiive a man love and then yoiT 
: ti^aiM/de^troy 

' leeched out . a hand and un- 
j^ed-the ctasp of a sapphire neck- 
4t.her throat. He put it in his 

.and 1:^gan to caress 

iten^ss of her throat. Noelle 
on the flopr and 



Ctwriea Sobhraj: a multinatloiial 
conglomerate 

much the same and Venom is certainly 
truer to the Sobhraj story than Sha^ 
dow Of The Cobra. F*alconcf even sets 
the novel between 1946 and 1973, 
roughly the correct dates for Sobhra) 
and makes no attempt to update the 
saga to the present day. 

Moreover, the fictional Michel docs 
almost everything that Sobhraj did 
He starts out by stealing passports 
from hippies and then graduates to 
jewel robberies. The modus operandi 
is the same as Sobhraj’s: a worni ii is 
always seduced. If she is a shop assis¬ 
tant, then she is persuaded to decamp 
with the goods. If she is merely 


hand and continued to stroke her 
neck with his fingers. “No one had 
ever loved you like 1 loved you, 
had they Noelle? All 1 asked was a 
little help in return. Instead you 
almost killed me. You nearly 
spoiled everything. What should I 
do with you?” 

Noelle turned her face away, 
making small mewing noises in her 
throat, her whole body straining 
aj^inat tiPr bonds. Michel watched 
hit, hi^ creased with disgust. 

Women, 

? You pnist any 6t thpm. 


another guest at the same hotel, then 
she rings the jewellery shop and asks 
them to send their best gems over. No 
sooner has the salesman arrived, then 
Michcl/Sobhraj drugs him and makes 
off with the jewels. 

The problem with Venom is that it 
tries to add psychological complexity 
to the Sobhraj/Michcl character. 
While the biographies reckon that 
Sobhraj was evil personified and don’t 
waste time in trying to work out where 
he went wrong. Falconer blames it all 
on a deprived childhood. In this ver¬ 
sion, Michcl/Sobhraj is trying to take 
revenge on the father who never own¬ 
ed up to him and on the mother who 
abandoned him. The father gets 
kneecapped but because the mother 
dies before Michel/Sobhraj can get 
around to finding her, he makes do 
with his half-sister whom he seduces 
with the gicatest of case. Sure 
enough, the sister secs through him,at 
which stage Michel/Sobhraj decides 
with the dull predictability lhal read¬ 
ers of airport bcst-sellcrs know so 
well: “His Madonna was like ail the 
others. A whore.” 

The Oedipal and ‘.icest themes 
work against a book that would be a 
better read if it merely told the 
Sobhraj story. But then, perhaps Fal¬ 
coner had to make allowances for the 
fact that his is an old story that has 
often been told before. Hence the 
attempts to tart up the talc with incest 
and pop psychology. 

Sensitive readers will be offended 
by the sneering lone Falconer some¬ 
times adopts (ie “Justice does not exist 
in India, only process... One case, in¬ 
itiated in the tenth century, is still 
pending ”) But all flag-wavers may 
find some reassurance in the fact that 
the Thais get it even worse than the 
Indians. (“The Thai police are very 
unreliable, you know. All the officers 
drive Mercedes and they only get paid 
a few hundred Bahts a month.”) 

All in all, a reasonable read for a 
long, tedious journey. But you won't 
learn anything you didn’t already 
know about Sobhraj. • 

VIJaySahni 


V§nom by Colin Falconer. Publis^ved by Hodder and 
Stougbton Umitad. Price: £1.9S (Rs 72) 
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Out of focus 

Only one Kannada film makes it to the next 


I t has Ix'conu- stiincthing of an 
annual ritual No sooner is the list 
of the lilins selected to the Panor¬ 
ama section of the Indian Internation¬ 
al Film Festival announced than howls 
ot piotest emanate from one quarter 
ortho other. I'his year it is the turn of 
the Kannada film directors to object 
to the selection proceduie of the 
section which comprises what arc 
popularly known as Indian art movies. 
Spcai heading the protest is actor- 


director Suresh llehlikar, who main¬ 
tains that the selections were appall¬ 
ing. “The powerful Malayah, Bengali 
and Hindi lobby” have been well- 
represented, he says, and “most of the 
films winch have found place have 
been financed by the NFDC < National 
Film Development Corporation) and 
Doordatshan. It is as if they have 
monopolised the section." Says Hehli- 
kar. a trifle sarcastically: *'lf it is a 


Indian Film Festival 


pre-requisite that films be financed by 
government bodies to be included in 
the Panoiama, then let them tell us.” 

Of the 19 films selected for screen¬ 
ing in Madras (where the festival will 
be held early next year) eight have 
been produced by the NFDC, four by 
Doordarshan and one by the Chil¬ 
dren's Film Society, with the names of 
the directors reading like a who's who 
of Indian cinema:Satyajit Ray,Govind 
Nihalaiii, Sai Paranjape, Kumar Sha- 


hani, Mani Kaul, Balu Mahendra, 
Mani Rathnam, Gulzar and Amol 
Palekar. But the only Kannada film to 
be included is Girish Kasaravalli's 
Mart. 

Some critics maintain, however, 
that Mane is not a Kannada film, 
strictly speaking, as it is being made in 
Hindi as well with Naseeriiddin Shah 
and Deepti Naval in the lead. Kasar- 
avalli disputes this: **The Hindi ver¬ 


sion is not ready as yet. How can it go i 
as a Hindi film?” | 

But while Mane has made it, such | 
films as Heblikar's Prathama Ushakir- 
ana, Prema Karanth's Nakkala Ra- 
jakumarL Sundar Krishna Urs’s Chak¬ 
ra were left out rather inexplicably, 
despite their off-beat themes and the 
varying degrees of critical acclaim they 
had received. Says Karanth: “The 
directors whose films have been 
selected are undoubtedly talented. 
But that does not mean that the others 
should be neglected.” 

This year, instead of the 21 films 
they were expected to choose, the 
selection panel headed by Firishikesh 
Mukherji has only listed 19 in the 
Panorama section. And what’s worse, 
says Heblikar: “The selection reveals 
that lobbying, influence and big names 
matter, not films. There arc directors 
whose films never get rejected. I’his is 
not only loathsome, but an insult to 
our creativity.” 

What irked the filmmakers further 
was that while all three Kannada films 
were rejected, the selection panel 
recalled two Malayali films after re¬ 
jecting them. Says Kasaravalli: *'Last 
year the panel had rejected my film 
Bannada Vesha. I appealed and was 
told that the decision could not be 
changed. So, have they now changed 
the rules?” 

The inclusion of the Tamil film 
Anjali, directed by Mani Rathnam 
also came in for criticism. According 
to well-known Kannada director, 
Ravi: “The film is totally commercial 
and the story has been based on a 
foreign film. Just because it is about a 
girl in the year of the girl child does 
not mean it should be included in the 
Panorama.” 

The directors have now got together 
to urge that the selection be reviewed. I 
If their demand is not acceded to, they ! 
have threatened to hold a parallel 
Panorama near the venue of the festiv¬ 
al. Says Heblikar: “Then people can 
see which set of films is better: the 
ones selected because of big names 

and lobbying or the ones rejected.” • : 

1 



TIm powerful Malayali, Bengali and Hindi lobbiaa have bean 
wall rapraaanlad. wharaaa HabHkar^affr a i fcam a 
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Slender pickings 


There wasn’t much for the lovers of Indian cinema at the 

London Film Festival 


aj nostalgia is not fashionable any longer. Not 
on celluloid, at least, if the recently-concluded 
London Film Festival (LFF) is anything to go 
by. Not only was there little for lovers of 
Indian cinema, there weren't too many films 
on the country cither. And what made the ommission even 
more glaring was the incongruous fact that there were 
more Indian critics and delegates in attendance at the 
festival, than were Indian films. 



But of those on show, Adoor Gopalakrishnan's MathU 
lukal was a great hit, with Guardian film critic Derek 
Malcolm (an old India hand) putting it high on his list of 
must-sees, both in print and on television. And sure 
enough Mathilukal played to loud and spontaneous 
applause. 

Satyajit's Ray's latest film Skakha Prashakha was 
among the prime attractions of the festival. Quite signifi¬ 
cantly so, for, as the festival brochure had it, when the first 
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krishnan’s Maf/i/fuica/ 
was a great hit, as was 
: Ray’s Hrtest film 
Shakha Praahakha 
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tks^ his 

UdaymPrasaihasmaiUi^kt 

esaqfeAs^stersiot^^ 

A t 37, Udayan Pnuad iain ao enviable pontion. Tte 
Indian-boni fteelaooe diiector is one of the few 
filnunaken ivith mote than one film showing at die 
London Fibn Festival. And both 102 Boultvard 
Aaiiisiiiann and They Alinwr deal with subje0s fhr 
removed from the sidkedingly-frHailiar stereotypes 
wUch non-WhUes get boxed into in England. "1 have 
somehow managed to escape that filmmaking ghetto,” 
says Prasad. 

Bom in 19S3 in Sevagram Ashnun, where bis parents 
were leadiim a life inspired by Mahatma Oandhi (his 
fether was fiNim Dehndiui and his mother from die 
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lieihooni,' sni^..dfe'by''1ds/dtfH3iied' 

Occasionafly, he wfei^ri^ ficitdi in search 
and pidi np penpfe'wfia! Itappbifed to ii^figne^ liir. 
the moment llw'film eatches Proust, idayedhmittifiiii> 
ty h:)r Alan Bepiett, ft life cynhad worst, nsiiig fe 
hwirire him and ^Kseanfing Aon as somi as Ih dies of< 

th«B. ; "j..'-'-- ' ' 

They Never Sl^i oonvetsely, has a foveljr findcal 
structure; it regards the war with widted inevmance, 
with hs bmnUing BngJMi i^nes who get ran . over by 
buses, master-spies who phrr catch in theif office 
(Edward Fox hi a nicely off-beat role) and yet more 
foolish spies; idllMeathless and wide-eyed. Says Prasad: 
”b (TIiMy Never St^) is so com^etely, intensely 
English: 1 loved doing it.” 

But how did Prasad evolve to making films set'in a 
British context, with Efritish actors and technicians, 
ioatead of "filling dots for Asians”, as diey say in 
England? "There must be a large dement of luck 
involved in k,” says the yoimg director widi a smile and 
duet modesty. 

But Plasad is aware of the dark side of being brown 
in Btitidh.s8 weB. living with his British wife and two 
children., be can observe racism at dose quarters: 
"Faadlies, dnit thenwelvea'ia on holidays because they 
aie'icared of going out. llietr .ciiildiqn go in fear, and 
diey five, with their, ppst boxes cemented because they 
aite sick id shit being {mined through them...and they 
deep with watm osaa beside their beds because dMw 
atvfe fa|ow when lh» bonfes wW be hwled finpugh 

Ndiie^i^^ fBaiii shQ«mi.fe ^ Iff deals wiih the 
kind of vinleiiM.Eh fe fdkfeg about, shthig in the p^ 
martpiee.'Bm Prasad does not fee asff ooabadifdiM in 
tUs: "I fed as siran^.abbttt k as ami o|her 1 
live here and I cank my ^ t fen fhst oiks ipciitty, 
bur. I am frKfim.aniiil prond ofit.’* 






















avatar of the LFF flew out of post-prandial coffee at a 
dinner hosted by critic Dilys Powell, a Ray film was 
included to keep the other masters—Kurosawa, Fellini, 
Bergman—company. 

Other than these, the pickings were remarkably slender 
as far as Indian cinema went. There was Buddhadeb 
I>asgupta's Bagh Bahadur, padded with two documentar¬ 
ies , Anand Patwardhan's Unna Mitran Di Yaad Pyaari and 
Vishnu Mathur’s The Flying Bird. Even if there had been 
automatic inclusion of some award-winning films, without 
any sa)uting around for the more esoteric stuff, the 
number would have gone up appreciably. At the last 
festival, fur instance, the line-up had been much more 
impressive: Ray's Ganashatru, Kumar Shahani's Khayal 
Gatha, G. Aravindan's Marrattam, Mani Kaufs Siddhesh- 
wari, Mrinal Sen’s Ek Din Achanak, Sudhir Mishra’s Main 
Azaad Hoon and Sahji’s Piravi, which people are still 
talking about. 

Festival director Sheila Whitaker has her explanation 
ready. “Maybe it's because I couldn’t go to Calcutta (the 
International Film Festival),” says Whitaker. **Thefiliiu 
we have shown here were picked from Cannes where I did 
manage to go. But I hope to be in Madras next year and I 
hope we will have many more films from India at the next 
festival.” 

Whatever the rea.son, Indian representation at the LFF 
was suiprisingly meagre. Unlike most countries, which had 
a section to themselves, Indian films were relegated to the 
section on films from the *TTiree Continents”, that is, from 
Asia, Africa and Latin America. Even miniscule Hong 
Kong had more films, with top star Jackie Chan—who 
couldn’t make it finally—^billed as a favoured guest. 

T he small Indian presence notwithstanding, this yearns 
LFF was the largest ever, with roughly 2fi) films from 
35 countries on show. Spread over three weeks, it was a 
sprawling affair, with movies playing at several theatres, 
including three main ones at the National Film Theatre,the 
main focus of the festival. The fact that there are so many 
films meant that there were fewer screenings, and audi¬ 
ences were often forced to make hard choices. “The 
festival has to be as big as it can be, to get back as much 
money as it can,” says Whitaker. “But people seem to like 
its size. My view is there should be films for everyone- - if s 
not just a number game.” 

But there were films for everyone, ranging from the 
mandatory Godard and Fellini (probably included to keep 
the completists happy) to B-grade stuff from the USA 
Thus, while there was a large audience for Godard’s 
eclectic Nouvelle Vague, Mathew Jacob’s Hallelujah any¬ 
how had people cheering much after the screening. 

A close look at the section on British cinema, however, 
revealed that most of the films on show had been made by 
television companies, specifically the BBC and Channel 
Four, the fllm industry having little to show for itself. The 
depressing state of afl^fs, according to some observers, 
was bound to last for some time. Film director and one of 
the greats of British cinema, David Lean (82), seemed to 
agree with this view. He regretfully informed an interview¬ 
er that he intended to migrate to France. “They don’t want 
to make movies in England any more,” said Lean. “But 
they like movies in France so I’ve decided to live there.” 

Though he may well fly down for the next festival in 
London. • 
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There*s no such thing 
as a sex tonic, says 
Dr Prakash Kothari 


asters and Johnson 
were always consi¬ 
dered the last word as 
far as sexual studies 
were concerned. Until 
Dr Prakash Kothari came along to 
turn the conventional wisdom they*d 
created on its head. In his recently- 
published book Orgasm New Dimen- 
sions, Kothari controverts the view 
held by Masters and Johnson—^and 
shared by most other sexologists—that 
orgasm and ejaculation are synony¬ 
mous. 

To further popularise his theories 
on the subject and thereby educate the 
public, India’s well-known sexologist 
intends to hold a conference on 
orgasm at Delhi early next year (3-6 
February), the culmination of a dream 
that began in Caracas, Venezuela, 
when Kothari was honoured with the 
most exalted title the world of sexolo- 
gy has to offer. 

Kothari wrote to colleagues about 
the proposed conference to trade in¬ 
formation about orgasm, not only in 
men and women but also in eunuchs 
and animals. The response was good. 
Nineteen top sexologists from all over 
the world accept^ with alacrity. 
Masters and Johnson, however, de¬ 
clined; ostensibly because they suf¬ 
fered from ‘travel phobia’. 

This will not prevent the Interna¬ 
tional Conference on Orgasm orga¬ 
nised by the Indian Association of Sex 
Educators, Councilors and Therap¬ 
ists fit>m getting underway. Finano^ 
by the doctor’s mends in the jewellery 
business, the conference—apart from 
the usual reading of papers—^will in¬ 
clude Exhibition Erotica, featuring 
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erotic paintings, manuscripts and 
sculptures. Also on display will be 
iVory dildos used by women in 18th 
entury India. 

An added attraction will be Protima 
Gauri Bedi, performing an Odissi 
Pallet, Erotic Sight, based on tradi- 
ional songs and dances of India. The 
music will be composed by Ashit 
Desai, and sitar maestro Pandit Ravi 
Shankar has promised to grace the 
occasion. Dr Kothari will chip in with 
an audio-visual show, Kamasutra 
which he claims will stun every dele¬ 
gate. A tour of the fomous temples of 
India featuring erotic sculptures has 
been organised, though the delegates 
will have to bear travel and hotel 
expenses themselves. Discussions, 
meetings over cocktails and study 
groups will also be organised during 
the conference. 

Some of the papers which are to be 
read promise to be interesting. Dr 
Hanny Lightfoot of America will talk 
about the orgasmic pattern of 2000 
women in Africa and Sudan who had 
been circumcised. Dr A.K. Slob of the 
Netherlands will talk about orgasm in 
non-human species while another sex¬ 
ologist will read on the orgasmic 
pattern in eunuchs. 

Says Dr Kothari: “Even in the 
West, they do not have diagnostic 
labels for women’s orgasmic prob¬ 
lems. And with men, whatever (h- 
agnostic labels are given are confusing 
and propagate myths. I hope this 
conference changes all this.” 

But for the present, in an interview 
with Sunday, Dr Kothari debunks 
some popular myths about aphrodi¬ 
siacs and sex tonics. 

Sunday: What are aphrodisiacs? 
Prakash Kothari: Aphrodisiacs are 
substances that are supposed to en¬ 
hance sexual desire. The search foi 
such substances has been going on for 
centuries and continues even today. 
Indeed, almost every culture has attri¬ 
buted powers of sexual arousal to 
some foods or drugs. Sometimes, 
these even remotely resemble the 
male phallus, for example, carrots, 
asparagus and ginseng. 

Claims have been made for the 
aphrodisiacal qualities of many pre¬ 
scriptions and recreational drugs too. 
but none of them have been proved to 
be directly sexually stimulating. In¬ 
directly though, they can help some¬ 
times. 

Q: What do you mean? 

A: For instance, marijuana and alco¬ 


hol temporarily reduce anxiety and 
allay inhibitions, thereby allowing sex¬ 
ual desire, freer expression. Some 
drug$ like yohimbine and papavarine 
increase the flow of blood in the 
genital apparatus, thus inducing erec¬ 
tions. Finally, cantharidine (Spanish 
fly) causes irritation and inflammation 
ot the gcnito-urinary tract, leading to 
reflex erections, but the margin be¬ 
tween the therapeutic dose and a 
lethal dose is very narrow. 

Q: Whnl Is papavarine? 

A: Papavarine is a drug that acts as u 
vasodilator and muscle relaxant. It has 
been discovered in the recent years 
that a solution of the drug injected 
directly in the penis will result in a 
firm and long-lasting erection. 
Papaverine must, however, always be 
used with caution. One problem is of 


the erection failing to subside. If it 
lasts more than four hours, you must 
contact your physician. He can get rid 
of the erection by using another phar¬ 
macological agent like diluted saline 
solution containing epinephrine. 

One shouldn't use papaverine more 
than twice a week as it may lead to 
scarring, bruising etc. Long-term use 
may also cause fibrosis and occasional¬ 
ly curved penile erection. The drug 
also loses its effectiveness over a 
period of lime. 

Q: Have you come across a sex tonic 
which can rejuvenate a person? 

A: I think Karl Marx once said^'Tf 
God did not exist. Man would have to 
invent Him!*' The same thing is true 
about sex tonics. Despite spending 20 
years in this field, 1 have yet to come 
across anything that directly stimu¬ 


lates sexual desire. 

Q: So you don’t prescribe sex tonics? 
A: No, never. 

Q: Have you never prescribed tonics 
for your patients? 

A: Well, if a patient is suffering from a 
physiological problem like iron de¬ 
ficiency-anemia and his or her sexual 
inadequacy is a consequence of that, 
then of course I prescribe iron salts. 
But I never prescribe anything purely 
as a sex tonic. 

A few years ago, a patient from a 
Middle Eastern country was referred 
to me. After I treated him, he insisted 
that I write down a prescription for a 
sex tonic. I refused. Some time later, 
the referring physician told me that 
the patient’s potency was failing and 


begged me to at least prescribe a vita¬ 
min pill. I was furious, but I finally 
dedded to prescribe a sort of baby 
food and told the man to take one 
teaspoonfiil three times a day. After 
six months he called back to say he 
was fine. In fact, he felt so good about 
his sex life that he asked me if he could 
increase the dosage! 

Q: What about vitamin F? 

A: At one time many people 
believed vitamin E boosted one's sex 
drive. This stemmed from studies that 
found that rats deprived of vitamin E 
developed sexual problems and that 
these abnormalities were partially re¬ 
versed when the rats were given vita¬ 
min E. 

Unfortunately this did not happen 
among human beings! 

In fact, an overdose of vitamin E 
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m«y lesuh in headaches, nausea and brown sugar have often reported to 
muscle weakness., me a tremendous decrease in sexual 

Q: In’t it wroiig» then, for doctors to pleasure at the time of orgasm, 
prescribe sex tonics? 

A: Yes, this practice is most unethical. Q; Let’s turn to ayurveda. There are 
Moreover, many doctors arc ignoiant ayurvedic medicines in the market that 
about these matters. I'hc psycho- claim to cure all sexual dysfunctions, 
pathology and psycho-physiology of Do they- work? 
sex and sexual dysfunctions are not A:Absolutelynot.Prcmatureejacula- 
(aughl to medicalstudents andamajor- tion may cxrcur because of excessive 
ity of psychialiic residents neglect arousal and retarded ..ejaculation and 
such |>rohlems. As a result, very often impotence may be the consequence of 
when a patient with a sexual disorder reduced arousal, flow can one drug be 
approaches a physician, either he gets useful for both conditions? Such 
no advice at all or he is told to take claims are made lO exploit the ignor- 
sonie sex tonics that may do him more ant public. In fact, even in ayurveda 
harm than good. different medications are advised for 

If it works, then it is purely because different sexual dysfunctions, 
of faith like the example of my patient 

from the Midillc l:ast. Q: What about ayurvedic medicines 

sold over the counter? Arc they benefi- 
Q: You’d said earlier, that alcohol can cial? 

indirectly induce freer expression of A: Ideally they should be prescribed . 
.sexual desire. So what's wrong with 1'here is no generalisation in ayurve- 
akohol?.’ da. It clearlv mentions that without 


*lfa8extoiileiiiNtk8, 

tbenttisponijr 

^theeueofoiypfrtlest 
ftom the MMiUe Bast, 
who felt Rdmenated 
afteraineimlptloiiof 
hahjfMd* 


A; Dt)ti t forget Shakespeare's lines knowing the prakruti (physiology) or 

that "it provokes and unprovokes. it vikruti (pathology) of a person the 

provokes the desire but takes away drug should never be administered . 

the performance!" A small amount of Charak, the authority on ayurveda 

alcohol may loosen inhibitions but an mentions. ‘A medicine used without 

overdose will prevent an erection, adequate knowledge could affect one 

Moreover, alcohol can damage the like thunder, a sword's edge or like 

liver and lead to irreversible brain and poison." 

nerve damage. Impotence caused by 

this kind of damage is almost impossi- Q: Doesn’t the preparation of ayurve- 
hlc to cure. die medicine also ha\e a bearing on its 

Women who drink too much often elTicacy? 

report menstrual irregularities, de- A: Of course it does . not only the 

dine in desiie and difficulty in preparation, but also how the herbs 

reaching orgasm. arc grown. Chemical fertilisers could 

affect the efficacy of the product. The 
Q: Is brown sugar a sexual stimultant? texts C harak Samhita. Krishiparashar 
A; At times brown sugar may have the and Amritsagar clearly mention that 
same indirect effect on sexual desire as the plants should be grown naturally 
alcohol does. Bui patients addicted to without using any artificial fertilisers. 1 
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doubt that this is truly practised today. 
Some classical ayurvedic authorities 
even specify the kind of laiul on which 
the plants must he grown. Does any 
one bother about that? 

Q: What about the application of oils 
to increase penis length? 

A: Sometimes men with perfectly 
adequate functioning fall prey to 
quacks in the hope of achieving some 
heroic standards of sexual perfoim- 
ancc. Research has shown that a 
tw'o-inch long erect poms can satisfy a 
woman since only the outer third of 
a vagina has sensitive nerve endings. 

Q: Physicians frequently prescribe 
Manix herbal capsules by Idoss, (a di¬ 
vision of Wockh^t Omipany) for In- 
fertility and impotence. They say one 
must take five capsules twice a day 
with milk and emphasise that it is 
necessary to take one teaspoonfbl of 
pure ghee and one teaspoonful of 
honey for the desired response. 

A: This is unbelievable. It violates the 
basic principles of ayurveda, and 
could be most dangerous. As 
Shushrut, in his book ShmhnU Samhi¬ 
ta (one of the most respected treatise 
on ayurveda) says, ‘^Honey and ghee, 
if taken in equal proportions, are 
poisonousl 

It appears that they have realised their 
mistake: they now prescribe only pure 
ghee! 

Q: Is It a fact that ayurvedic herbal 
medicines do not have any expiry date 
at all? 

A: Of course they do. Herbal thurans 
and powder pills should be used in 
about three to six months and oils may | 
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cines have no side-cffccts. 

Q: Whttt about the male hormone, 
testos terone? 

A: 1 cstosltTonc is rarely necessary be¬ 
fore the age of 55. The symptoms and 
metabolic tests suggest that it should 
only be used when there is testoster¬ 
one deficiency. Moreover, tests 
should be done very carefully, since 
testosterone levels vary considerably 
even in the same person. 

Q: Should any precautions be taken 
before administering testosterone? 

A; Yes, older people must he rcctally 
examined. Testosterone is known to 
precipitate certain kinds of cancer of 
the prostate gland. It can also alter 
liver functions and may make the 
previously stable diabetes mellitus un¬ 


phy helps in increasing icslosteriMic 
levels. 

Q: Du you sometimes recommend ex¬ 
tra-marital relations as a sex tonic? 
Will an afTair rekindle sexual desire? 
A: While 1 don't C4mdemn aftairs, I 
don't recommend them either. But I’d 
like to point out that a flower in 
someone elseN garden always looks 
more attractive when you ignore your 
own. 

Q: So what is the best sex tonic? 

A: An understanding, sen.suous and 
affectionate partner. 

Q: If herbal ingredients are filled in 
gelatin capsules of animal origin, pack¬ 
ed or stored in plastic bottles and 
aluminium foils, can it have a de- 



be for a year or two. 


O: What about homeopathy? 

A: In homeopathy there are no par¬ 
ticular sex tonics. According to its 
founder, Hahnemann, homeopathy is 
a science based on the concept of indi¬ 
vidualisation and the concept of 
totality. It believes that disease is a 
reaction of the constitution to certain 
environmental stresses, external as 
well as internal. 

Then how can homeopathy decide 
on the remedy for a sexual disease? It 
is not the analysis of the environmen¬ 
tal factor alone but the peculiarity of 
the individual, of how he reacts to 
these factors that determine the cura¬ 
tive homeopathic medicine. This sys¬ 
tem is highly individualistic. 

Q: So you can’t rdy on homeopathic 
remedies mentioned In newspapers and 
magazine articles? 

A: By and large, these medicines are 
the so-called specific drugs. Since they 
do not take into account the vital 
constitutional dimensions of the per¬ 
son, they are totally incapable of 
curing the illness. 1 know of a case, in 
which the patient was having diabetes 
mellitus as well as depression. After 
reading the newspaper remedy, he 
began taking the medicine for depress¬ 
ion but the cause of his impotence was 
diabetes mellitus. not depression. 

Q: Do homeopathic medldiies have 
any sldc-efTects? 

A: As mentioned by Kent, a noted 
authority on homeopathy, 'These 
small pills can cure sick folks, at the 
same time it can also kill sick folks." 

It’s licit true that homeopathic medi- 


stable. 

Q: Which preparations of testosterone 
would you recommend? 

A: Oral testosterone undcconate 


which bypasses the liver would be 
safer. 

Q: What is the harm in using testoster¬ 
one or ayurvedic and homeopathic 
medicines as placebos? 

A: The cost is too great. Firstly, all 
medicines have side-effects. .Secondly, 
a placebo gives the patient the feeling 
that there is something wrong with his 
body when, in fact, the problem may 
be situational. 

Q: Can pornography stimulate sexual 
desire? 

A: Erotic art or literature may have a 
beneficial effect on a couple's sexual 
desire and could be a psychological 
aphrodisiac. In fact, indirect scientific 
evidence also suggests that pornogra¬ 


tcriorating effect on the product? 

A: Yes, it may. Vaghbhat—another 
ancient authority on ayurveda —dear¬ 
ly mentions in his bo4>k Rasaratna 


Samuchaya that certain drugs need to 
he stored in a particular variety of 
containers only,like glass, silver, cop¬ 
per etc. I wonder how much the 
methods of preservation used today 
affect the efficacy of the product. 

Q: What about ginseng? 

A: In the l%fls, ginseng was very 
popular and was the largest selling 
aphrodi.siac in the American market. 
It has always been know'ii that aphro¬ 
disiacs come and go rapidly. As a 
matter of fact, in women, ginseng 
sometimes interacts with the endoc¬ 
rine system and disrupts the woman’s 
menstrual cycle. • 
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TrnrtTTT?!! ' 


Farha, in a recent inter¬ 
view to Stardust, disclosed 
that her marriage was fac- 
ins rough weather. 

No, dear darling Vindoo 
hasn't been two-timing her 
(the poor sod values his 
life). It*s just that she can't 
communicate with his 
Mends, who were all **BAs 
and M As” and indulged in 
the most intellectual of con¬ 
versations with her hunk of 
a husband. 

Who could have guessed 
that behind that dumb ex¬ 
terior of Vindoo's lurked a 
super brain? 

Appearances sure can be 
deceptive. 

Leave aside her one 
obsession (too well-known 
to bear repeating) and Par- 
veen Babi, even now, com¬ 
es across as a reasonably 
intelligent, sane young 
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I andtheoouiMeimtoget 
I married soon. 

^^ou can’t fault her as far 
as good taste goes: Anu 
A^arwal never settles for 
anything less than the best. 
Now that her close encoun¬ 
ter widi Amitabh Bachchan 
at the Bombay Taj has pas¬ 
sed into filmi lore, the dos- 
ky Aashiqui actress has 
moved on to yet another 
superstar: cricketing great 
Imran Khan. 

The couple bumped into 
each other one evening at a 
discotheque, eyes met, 
sparks flew and some 
mysterious chemistry did its 
work. And the next thing 
onlookers knew was that 
the pair was making a quick 
exit, to continue boogeying 
in private. 

And, no doubt, all 
through the night 



Farfia: landed with anMelleclual 


Parveen BaM: lt*a gohiK to 
beaomeaertptl 

woman. 

And she's obviously got 
all her wits about her for 
Babi is now busy working 
on a film script which she 
intends selling to the high¬ 
est buyer. 

Unfortunately, we don't 
see anyone lining outside 
her door. 

Not just yet, anyway. 

I^omance appears to 
have become synonymous 
with a Rajiv Rai location 
shoot. First, it was Sonam 
who fell prey to the young 
director's charna^unilne 


making of Tridev. And now 
that Vishwatma is being 
shot in Nairobi, Dimple 
and her Jat paramour Sun¬ 
ny Deol are taking full 
advantage of their expense 
accounts, and the distance 
from amchi Mumbai. 

But it’s new find Jyotsna 

Rajiv Ral: facNKatlngroinanca 


who walked away with the 
honours, and Uru Patel, 
the son of millionaire Shar- 
ad Patel producer of TTie 
Rise And Fail Of Idi Amin. 
If insider reports are to be 
believed, the affair has 
progressed far beyond the 
cuddling-in-public stage 








NUihar KhMK Zeaiwt 
maiaiaQ fNi iioapnamaiMNi 

^\pparently, our sym¬ 
pathies were quite mis¬ 
placed. For, Mazhar Khan 
hadn't had an heart attack, 
after all. 

According to the Khan, 
he'd only been suffering 
from exhaustion. And wor¬ 
ried wife 2>enat insisted 
that he move into a hospital 
to recuperate. 

But surely if it was only 
rest and good sleep Mazhar 
required he could nave got 
it at home. 

Peihaps, Zeenat knows 
differenUy. p 
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SUNmY SPORTS 


The centenary mess 


Calcutta's Mohun Bagan Club is in the doldrums 


M ohun Bagan Athletic Club of 
Calcutta has landed itself and 
the All India Football Fed¬ 
eration (AIFF) in a mess. Celebrating 
its centenary, the club organised a soc¬ 
cer tournament which proved to be a 
damp squib. Besides, Mohun Bagan | 
also faced a humiliating defeat against 
a young Chinese club side. At other 
times, this may have been taken in 
good grace, but with all the noise sur¬ 
rounding Mohun Bagan's entry into 
the Asian Cup Winners Cup competi¬ 
tion, this defeat will only raise doubts 
about the club's entry into the Asian 
Football Confederation (AFC). 

The situation is such that the All 
India Football Federation will have to 
do some explaining to the AFC with 
regard to Mohun Bagan's activities. 
First, the club organised what it 
termed as an international tourna¬ 
ment, so substantial fees have to be 
paid to both the AFC and the world 
body, FIFA. Secondly, Mohun 
Bagan's name was entered in the first- 
ever cup winners cup competition 
organised in Asia, as India's repre¬ 
sentative. And now it is trying to wrig¬ 
gle out of the return-leg match with its 
Chinese rival, Dalian F.C. 

The tournament was a three-team 
competition. The much-touted foreign 
team taking part was a second rate 
club side from Cameroon. It was 
stated initially that this would be a 
representative Cameroon team with at 
least six members from the side that 
played in the last World Cup. But that 
was a hoax, because the only player 
from that squad who took part in the 
tournament was Roger Milla. 

The only other competitor was East 
Bengal, a club which drew with the 
Cameroon side, Diamant F.C., and 
also with Mohun Bagan, leaving the 
latter last in the three-team competi¬ 
tion, because Mohun Bagan had ear¬ 
lier lost to the foreign side. 

In fact, Mohun Bagan had had a 
dismal .season in its centenary year. Its 
lone triumph was in the Calcutta 
league. Thereafter, it had failed to 
reach even the semi-final stages ci the 
major competitions held in the coun¬ 
try. This was what provoked East 
Bengal club to claim that it should 
represent the country as its champion 


club in the inaugural year of he AFC- 
run tournament. 

The AIFF\ how'ever, stated that 
Mohun Bagan was selected on the 
basis of its performance in last year’s 
competitions. There was initial confu¬ 
sion because the AIFF had issued a 
circular to the leading clubs saying 
that a points system had been initiated 
for teams reaching the semi-finals and 
finals of certain listed tournaments in 
the country, on the basis of which the 
champion club would be decided. 


least an exhibition match. They re¬ 
fused once again. 

With stands being empty on all the 
days that the two competitions were 
organised, Mohun Bagan officials 
panicked and asked to be excused 
from playing the second leg. They 
cited their lack of funds for making a 
trip to China which would cost them 
about Rs 4 lakhs. But the AFC stood 
firm and cautioned the AIFF that the 
Indian football body would itself be 
penalised if Mohun Bagan refused to 



Mohun Bagan playing Cameroon: dismal 

Rumours that Mohun Bagan—a 
club which had, till this year, refused 
to take part in commercially- 
sponsored tournamcnts—wcrc enticed 
into entering the DCM tournament 
for the first time with the promise of 
being India’s representative in .^c first 
year’s Asian level club competition. 
But the fact remains that Mohun 
Bagan were in no shape to play in this 
kind of tournament. 

Mohun Bagan had expected to 
achieve a lot through the tournament 
it had organised. But with one player 
of repute, Milla, in its ranks, the fore¬ 
ign side did hot attract many specta¬ 
tors. And then Milla left without play¬ 
ing the final because he wa.s not told 
that he would have to play more than 
one match! 

With the competition a flop, Mohun 
Bagan pinned their hopes on the 
Chinese side. But even here, there 
was disappointment. They had hoped 
that Dalian would agree to play even 
their return-leg fixture here. But the 
Chinese team refused to give away ! 
their home advantage. As a last re¬ 
sort, fhey were requested to play at | 



performance 

play in China on 9 Dccemhci. 

Realising that there was no way out, 
the Mohun Hagan ifficials implored 
the AIFF to expend financial aid. Pres¬ 
ident Priya Ranjan Das Munshi came 
up with an offer of almost two lakhs to 
bail out the club of tiouble. Mohun 
Bagan will now make the trip, but 
subject to a postponement being 
granted if the club docs not get seals 
on its air journey. 

Now some Mohun Bagan officials 
are blaming it all on ihe AIFr\ saying 
that it had taken the club for a ride by 
touting the C'ameroon team as almost 
a national side and then luring them 
with the Cup winners Cup bait and 
forcing participation in the DCM tour¬ 
ney where the club performed poorly. 

But all these are just excuses as club 
politics is said to be the main problem 
for Mohun Bagan. The learn has play¬ 
ed almost throughout the season and 
has paid dearly for it. But Hast Bengal 
officials are surely relieved that the 
AIFF did not give them the opportuni¬ 
ties that were offered to Mohun 
Bagan. # 












Ritu Sarin reconstructs 
the assassination of 
Indira Gandhi. An 
extract from a 
significant new book 




P rime Minister Indira Gan¬ 
dhi had read the newspap¬ 
ers, bathed and was at her 
working table by 7.30 that 
morning. As she waited for 
Shyam Lai to serve her breakfast she 
glanced at the day’s schedule prepared 
by her special assistant. Rajinder 
Kumar Dhawan. 

After a two-day election tour in 
Orissa the programme seemed re¬ 
laxed. Her daily morning darshan had 
been called off to accommodate a telc- 
sion interview to be conducted by Pe¬ 
ter Ustinov of the BB('. 

Breakfast wjis served in the study. 
Indira Gandhi usually ale the morning 
meal with the family, but on 31 Octo¬ 
ber 1984 she breakfasted alone. Her 
son, Rajiv, was electioneering in West 
Bengal. Her Italian daiightcr-in-law. 
Sonia, was still in her bedroom. The 
grandchildren, Priyanka and Rahul, 
had left for school. 

Breakfast was over in a few mi¬ 
nutes. At 8.15 am Indira Gandhi came 
from her study to a small room at the 
entrance to the porch. Several people 
awaited the Prime Minister. Peter 
Ustinov's car was directed to the entr¬ 
ance of her office in the adjoining 
bungalow: 1, Akbar Road. The BBC 
crew were cleared by security and 
Ustinov's cameramen began setting up 
Iheir equipment with H.Y. Sharada 
Prasad, the Prime Minister’s informa¬ 
tion adviser, looking on. 

Doctor K.P. Mathur of the Central 
Government Health Service, who had 
been Indira Gandhi's personal physi¬ 
cian since 1966, drove in through the 
main gate of 1, Sarfdarjang Road and 
waited for the Prime Minister in the 
veranda. Two Doordarshan make-up 
artists, Kanta Pant and D.V. Nanda, 
who had received telephone calls from 
the Prime Minister's house a short 
while ago, were ready for the make-up 
session. 

Indira Gandhi asked her Man Fri¬ 
day, Nathu Ram, to call for Dr 
Mathur. She sat on a stool as Kanta 
Pant held up a mirror and Nanda ap- 










pjic^4^cant and bjusher on her face. 

In the lav/ns of 1, Akbar Road, 
Ustinfrov ahd his crew were ready with 
their cameras mounted. Sub-inspector 
Rakneshwar Dapl, who usually rode 
in the Prime Minister's pilot car, had 
arranged three chairs and a small table 
on the lawns. As he was walking 
across to 1, Safdarjang Road to bring 
flowers for the table, he saw the Prime 
Minister approaching. 


Her last walk 


H it was a familiar sight. 

Every morning the 
Prime Minister would 
come out from the 

rounded by her aides 
and walk down the 
concrete path that con- 
I nected her residence 
and office. On 31 October 1984, when 
she left the house, she was followed by 
Dhawan. They were joined by head 
constable Narain Singh, who had been 
waiting for the Prime Minister with a 
black umbrella. As soon as Indira 
Gandhi appeared, he held it up to 
shield her against the sun. 

Indira Gandhi noticed that one of 
her trusted guards, sub-inspector 
Beant Singh, was on duty at the wicket 
get which she was a|!)proaching. With 
him was a young constable, Satwant 
Singh, who had joined the Prime 
Minister's security a year ago. She 
turned back to say something to Dha¬ 
wan, but stopped mid-sentence to ack¬ 
nowledge the greetings of the two Sikh 
guards with a smile. Two steps from 
the gate, she again turned her atten¬ 
tion to Dhawan. Just then Beant Singh 
pulled his service revolver from under 
his jacket and pointed it at her. 

“What are you doing?" asked Indira 
Gandhi. 

Those were the last words she 
spoke as the first bullet pierced her 
abdomen. Beant Singh kept his finger 
pressed on the trigger and shot her 
four more times at point blank range. 
Indira Gandhi raised her right hand to 
save her face from the fusillade as 
bullets hit her armpit and waist. Sat¬ 
want Singh, who was standing outside 
the sentry booth five feet away, wa¬ 
vered for a moment before he opened 
fire. He had never seen the Prime 
Minister at such close quarters. She 
looked so helpless and frail. Should he 
fire? Or save her? 

Beant Singh glared at the vacillating 
constable. *^Are you going ,to kill her 
or not?"' his expression seemed to say. 


Satwant Singh Itad the carbine in his 
hand, pointed at his target. He press¬ 
ed the trigger and pumped twenty-five 
bullets into Indira Gandhi's body. It 
had taken exactly 2.8 seconds to re¬ 
duce India's first woman Prime Minis¬ 
ter to a bleeding heap on the ground. 

*‘Wc have done what we wanted to. 
Now you can do what you want to," 
said sub-inspector Beant Singh as he 
was overpowered by Narain Singh. 
Satwant was secured by another sub- 
inspector, Ganga Singh. The two were 
taken away to the ITBP guardroom. 

Two men, who had been in the 
vicinity hut had not seen the shooting 
rushed up. Dinesh Kumar Bhatt, one 
of the Prime Minister's personal secur¬ 
ity officers squatted beside Dhawan as 
Dr Opch tried to give the dying Prime 
Minister mouth to mouth respiration. 
'I he Prime Minister's political advi.ser. 


Makhan Lai Fotedar, came running 
from the house crying loudly. He gave 
instructions that the escort car parked 
in the porch should rush Indiia Gan¬ 
dhi to the All India Institute of Medic¬ 
al Sciences (AIIMS). 

Half-an-hour after they had shot the 
Prime Minister, Beant Singh and Sat¬ 
want Singh were attacked in the ITBP 
guardroom by the agitated comman¬ 
dos on duty. Instead of manacling 
them the commandos began to abuse 
and beat them up. Then, losing con¬ 
trol, they opened up their guns. When 
senior Delhi police officers arrived 
they found Beant lying dead over the 
bullet-ridden body of Satwant. The 


two were rushed to Ram Manohar 
Lohia hospital in an ambulance. 


At the hospital 


EJSSSm^TfMThe doctors in the 
AIIMS were totally 

F IhUKh 

I crisis. Four interns 

1 were on duty in the 

ward when 
I Indira Gandhi was 
I wheeled in at 9.32 am. 
HUHELJl Before the junior doc¬ 
tors realised who their patient was, a 
nurse had recognised Sonia Gandhi, 
who was crying silently by the side of 
the stretcher. One intern ran down the 
corridor to fetch the medical superin¬ 
tendent, Dr A^ Safaya. Minutes la-s 
ter. Dr R^cndra Prasad, a medical 
officer on duty that day in the casualty 


ward recorded the case history of the 
Prime Minister: 

Patient is unconscious. Face i.s 
pale. Pulse not felt. Peripheral 
parts ct)ld. Blood pressure not re¬ 
cordable. Pupils dilated and cannot 
react to light on both sides. No 
spontaneous respiration. Heart 
sound not heard. 

It is evident from the preliminary- 
medical report that Indira Gandhi was 
clinically dead when she reached the 
hospital. 

In the operation theatre, a team of 
thirty-four doctors headed by the chief 
of surgery. Professor P. Venugopal, 
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struggled to revive the Prime Minister. 

1 he death certificate was signed at 
2.23 pm. By the lime of the announce¬ 
ment of the Prime Minister's death 
several members of her C'abinot had 
arrived at the hospital. They stood in a 
queue silently in the corridor. Indira 
Gandhi's aunt, SheiJa Kaul, was 
crying hysterically She was from time 
to time ct)mfortcd by Soma Ciandhi, 
who had by then changed into a white 
sari. 

While the operation and the post¬ 
mortem were in progress, crowds be¬ 
gan to gather outside the AlIMS. The 
first indication that all hope was lost 
came to them from Indira Ciandhi's 
yoga teacher, Dhirendra 
Brahmachari, who came out of the 
ho.spital gates and in icsponse to ques¬ 
tions waved his hands in a gesture ot 
resignation. “It all depends upon (lod 
now," he .said gravely, as he left. 

Indira Gandhi's estranged daugh¬ 
ter-in-law, Maneku Gandhi was there 
with her son, Varun, trying unsuccess¬ 
fully to reach the floor of the opera¬ 
tion theatre. After a few minutes 
Mancka left the hospital with tears 
streaming down her cheeks. “1 pray 
that she lives a KM) years," she wept. 

Rajiv Gandhi heard the news as he 
was touring the Kolaghat district of 
West Bengal. A police jeep intei- 
cepted his Mercedes Ben/ and an 
officer told him that an accident had 
taken place at his home. Rajiv Gandhi 
switched on his transistor and learnt 
from the BBC' that his mother had 
been critically injured A plane was 
arranged to fly liim home. 

Unlike the earlier two occasions 
when a Prime Minister had died in 
office in independent India, on 31 
October I9H4, the question of succes¬ 
sion was not disputed. In 1964, when 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru had 
died and in 19(i6 when his successor, 
Lai Bahadur Shastri, passed away. 
Union home minister Ciul/ari Lai 
Nanda had taken over as caretaker 
Prime Minister. There were no con¬ 
tenders for the post this time, f.ven 
before Rajiv Gandhi had landed in 
Delhi, a signature drive was on to 
swear him in as Prime Minister. 

At 4.15 pm, all the ministers present 
in the AIIMS left for 1, Akbar Road 
where another minister, Shiv Shankar, 
had informed them that an informal 
Cabinet meeting would take place. 
Other leaders were told by P.C. Alex¬ 
ander to proceed to the Durbar Hall in 
Rashtrapati Bhavan where the swear¬ 
ing-in would take place. They were all 
waiting for President Zail Singh to 


return. The Presidential plane from 
Yemen landed at 5.K) pm and the 
President drove directly to the 
AIIMS. I hcre he consoletl Rajiv (}an- 
dhi in the conference hall. 

As the President s motorcade left 
the hospital, some hooligans pelted 
the cars with stones. Nobody was hurt 
hut It was the first incident in which 
the people of Delhi reacted violently 
against the Sikh community. By then 
It was known that two Sikh guards had 
assassinated the Prime Minister. 

Soon afterwards, the Prcsidcni was 
given a handwritten letter by the 
general secretary of the All India C on- 
gross Committee (AK'C), G.K. 
Moopanar. It said that the Central 
Parliamentary Board of the party had 
lecommcnded the name of Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi as Prime Minister. 

At 6.S7 pm Rajiv Ciandhi was admi¬ 
nistered the oath of otiice in the 
ornate Ashoka Hall of Rashtrapati 
Bhavan. After the swearing-in, he re¬ 
turned home. 

I'welve houis after she had been 
shot, Indira Gandhi’s body was 
brought back to 1, Safdai jang Road in 
a gun carriage I ler body was draped 
in the national flag and was covered 
with garlands of her favourite man¬ 
gold flowers 


Why was she 
murdered? 


^Among the last to 
speak to IndiraGandhi 
before she was assas¬ 
sinated was D.V. Nan¬ 
da, the cosmetician 
from Doordarshan. 
Nanda recalled an ear¬ 
lier assignment where 
he had been called to 
help with Indira Gandhi's make-up on 
2 June 1984. On that day Indira Gan¬ 
dhi made one of the most momentous 
decisions of her political career - she 
ordered the IndiaiiArmy to storm the 
G(»Idcn Temple in Amritsar where 
militant leader Jarnail .Singh Bhin- 
dranwalc and his armed followers had 
defied the police for several months. 
Indira (landhi felt that she should pre¬ 
pare the nation for the step she was 
about to take with a special television 
and radio broadcast. 

In her speech Indira 
Gandhi appealed to the Sikhs to shun 
VK^cnee and invited leaders of Pun¬ 
jab's dominant political parly, the 
Akali Dal, to return to the negotiating 
I table. 



Bhindranwale, an obscure 35-year-oId 
preacher was discovered by the Con¬ 
gress in 1977 when he became head of 
the Damdami Taksal, the oldest 
theological seminary of the Sikhs. En¬ 
couraged by the patronage he received 
from people high in the administration 
and the Congress party, Bhindranwalc 
.changed his role from that of a pur¬ 
veyor of religion to that of a rabble- 
rouser. 

In a few months Bhindranwalc had 
all but abandoned his amnt prachar 
(baptism by nectar) which had won 
him many admirers among orthodox 
Sikhs and began to abuse flindus and 
applaud the killings of prominent Hin¬ 
du and Sikh leaders who had dared to 
criticise him. 

His first targets w'ere the Nirank- 
aris, a breakaway sect of the Sikhs 
who had gained a sizeable following 
among the Hindus as well. The 
Nirankaris were holding a convention 
in Amritsar on the festival of Baisakhi 
on 13 April 1978. Bhindranwalc de¬ 
clared he would disrupt the congrega¬ 
tion. His dikciplcs marched in proces¬ 
sion to the venue, waving swords and 
shouting slogans. A pitched battle 
broke out in which three Nirankaris 
and 16 Sikhs were slain. Among the 
Sikhs was one of Bhindranwale’s con¬ 
fidants, Fauja Singh. At the request of 
the Nirankaris the police case that was 
instituted against the combatants was 
transferred to Haryana where dll the 
Nirankaris were acquitted. 

Bhindranwalc vowed to avenge 
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THE CAUSE 


It was Operation Bluestar that so estranged Beant Singh that he 
decided to take his revenge on Indira Gandhi 


himself against the Nirankaris On 24 
April 1980, Baba (iurhachan Singh, 
The Nirankari chiet who was injured in 
the 1978 clash, was muidcrcd in his 
New Delhi residence The police had 
enough reason to suspect that the kill¬ 
ing had been ordered by Bhindran- 
wale and mentioned his name in their 
report. On 9 Scpieiiiber 1981, Lai 
Jagat Narain, proprietor of the Hind 
Samachar group of newspapers of 
Jalandhar (which had the largest cir¬ 
culation in northern India) and who 
was a staunch critic of Bhindranw'ale. 
was murdered while travelling by car 
on the Grand Trunk Road. 

Emboldened by these ‘successes’ 
Bhindranwalc extended his hit list to 
anyone who dared to cross his path. 
Shortly after dawn on 23 April 1983, a 
deputy inspector general (DIG) of 
police, A.S. AtwaL was shot in the 
Golden Temple as he left the shrine 
after saying his prayers. Barely a 
month ago Atwal had infiltrated Bhin- 
dranwale's ranks through a police in¬ 
former and had laid a trap for one of 
the Sant's killer>gangs as they set out 
on a mission. One of them was killed 
and three injured in the encounter. 
For the success of the police trap, 
Atwal paid with his life. 

All this while Bhindranwalc and his 


henchmen camped in the Ciuru Nanak 
Niwas, ad|oining the Golden Temple. 
On 1.^ December 1983, much to the 
chagrin ol the Akali leaders, he 
shifted his headquarters to the Akal 
Takht He took along with him Bhai 
Amrik Singh, the young president of 
the All India Sikh Students' Federa¬ 
tion (AISSF), an organisation banned 
by Indira Gandhi in 1967. 

Bhindranwalc began to convert Ihc 
sacred building into an armed stron¬ 
ghold. The fortification was handled 
by his military strategist, a retired 
army officer, major general Shahbeg 
Singh. 

One of the first things Shahbeg 
Singh did after shifting to the Akal 
Takht was to take over high buildings 
surrounding the Golden Temple. 
Rooftops would provide his snipers 
strategic positions to deter an invading 
force. Arms and ammunition were 
smuggled into the Golden Temple in 
trucks carrying food-grains for the 
temple kitchen, pill-boxes were 
erected in the marble trellis along the 
parikrama. Mini firing ranges were 
constructed in the basement of the 
Akal Takht. Shahbeg Singh went ab¬ 
out his job with military thoroughness. 
Murderous assaults on prominent 
Hindu and Sikh leaders continued. 


H.S. Manchanda, a pro-('ongress Sikh 
president of the Delhi (Jurdwara 
Committee, was shot dead in his car at 
a busy thoroughfare in the city. A lew 
days later the Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP) leader, Harbans Lai Khanna, 
was killed in Amritsar. On 12 May 
1982, Bhindranwalc avenged his being 
named in the murder of Lala Jagat 
Narain, by having Jagat Narain's son, 
Romesh C'hander, who had continued 
to attack him in Punjab Kesan, mur¬ 
dered in Jalandhar. The killing indi¬ 
cated that the hit lists, the militants I 
kept referring to, did actually exist. By 
effortlessly ticking off targets from 
their lists, the militants reduced the 
government and the police machinery 
to impotence. In just five months in 
1984 (from January to May) over 150 
people were murdered by Bhindran- 
'wale’s men. 

Other serious developments to.ok 
place in Punjab. The demand for Kha- 
listan (literally, the land of the pure)— 
a sovereign Sikh state- -gained a mea¬ 
sure of acceptance, and Akali leaders 
tacitly lent support to it by refusing to 
condemn it. The Akalis had their own 
reasons for not curbing Bhindranwalc. 
They accused the government for hav¬ 
ing supported Bhindranwalc when he 
was hardly known outside a few dis¬ 
tricts of central Punjab. They also 
blamed the government for not 
accepting the demands of the Sikhs 
spelt out in the Anandpiir Sahib Re¬ 
solution of 1973 and endorsed by the 
party convention in Ludhiana in 1978. 
In protest they launched a morcha 
(agitation) under the overall com¬ 
mand of Sant Harchand Singh Lon- 
gowal. 

It was then that Indira Gandhi de¬ 
cided that the government had no op¬ 
tion but to beard the Akali lions in 
their ow'n den. Ten people were killed 
outside the Golden Temple on the 
very day Indira Gandhi made her 
broadcast to the nation. Even as she 
was .speaking, three brigades of the 
Indian Army, including an artillery 
unit, had landed in the holy city. More 
troops were on their way to Amritsar 
from their units in Jalandhar. The pre¬ 
vious day. a clean-shaven Sikh officer, 
Major General Kuldip Singh Brar, 
was seen walking along the parikrama 
making a reconnaissance of the Gol¬ 
den Temple. The general later briefed 
his men from the 9th Division on their 
mission. 

Even President Zail Singh, with 
whom Indira Gandhi had discussed 
the deteriorating situation in Punjab 
three days earlier, had been kept in 
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the dark about the nature of the milit¬ 
ary operation code-named Bliiestar. 

Operation Blucstar proved to be the 
second maior blunder coniniiftcd by 
Indira Gandhi as Prime Minister oi 
India. The lirst was the imposition of 
Emergency in IW. Both these ac¬ 
tions were typical of the way she dealt 
with intractable problems. 

Indira (jaiidhi also ignored the 
ethics of sending the army, meant to 
combat foreign invaders, to fight the 
country’s own nationals. The army 
suffered from the basic disadvantage 
of having been trained for combat 
warfare and occupying enemy terri¬ 
tory; it was not geared to face religious 
fanatics eager to achieve martyrdom. 

She had been warned by the top 
brass of the army and the intelligence 
about what to expect once the troops 
were inside the temple. Lt General 
Krishnaswamy Suiiclarji, commander- 
in-chief of the Western Command, 
who headed the operation had esti¬ 
mated it would take five hours to flush 
the militants out from their entrench¬ 
ments. 

The government had chosen an in¬ 
opportune time to storm the temple. 
Hundreds of pilgrims had come to 
Amritsar to celebrate the piartyrdom 
of the founder of the (jolden Temple. 
Guru Arjun Dev. Once the siege be¬ 
gan, many of the devotees were trap¬ 
ped inside. Their situation was 
worsened because power and water 
supply to the temple had been discon¬ 
nected. I he rest of the country knew 
little of all this. Curfew had been im¬ 
posed in Amritsar, and Punjab had 
been cut off from the rest of the coun¬ 
try by rail and air. Press cen.sorship 
had been imposed. 

General Sundaiji, who was in over¬ 
all command, had worked out a bluep¬ 
rint for the operation. A communica¬ 
tions cell had been set up near the 
temple with a hotline to New Delhi. In 
the capital, the unit was manned by 
deputy defence minister K.P. Singh 
Deo. Rajiv Gandhi was by his side. 
They kept the Prime Minister in¬ 
formed about the developments. Arun 
Singh had visited Amritsar but was 
back in New Delhi on 4 June, 1984, 
when the army assault began. Along 
with the Golden Temple, VI other 
fiurdwaras all over Punjab were in¬ 
vested. The firing began on the night 
of 4 June and carried on intermittently 
throughout the following day. Before 
the troops entered the main temple on 
the evening of 5 June, they neutralised 
the three structures used as observa¬ 
tion posts and sniper nests by the mili¬ 


tants. There were two 18th century 
bimgas (minarets) and a high, ornate 
water-tower, which overlooked the 
main entrance of the temple. The tops 
of all three were blasted off by 3.7 inch 
mountain guns of World War 11 vin¬ 
tage. 

After the approach road to the tem¬ 
ple had been cleared. General Sundar- 
ji sent out his commandos and frog¬ 
men to see if they could approach the 
Akal Takht by crawling along the 
parikrama or by swimming across the 
pool. 

While Bhindranwalc had not dese¬ 
crated the Harminder Sahib by his 
armed presence, he had no scruples in 
converting the Akal Takht into an im¬ 
penetrable fortress. As General Brar 
said later, ‘;lt (the Akal Takht) was a 
bastion of automatic weapons.” The 
attempt of army paratroopers to cap¬ 
ture the fortified Akal Takht under 
the cover of darkness was a disaster. 

On the morning of 6 June, General 
Sundarji approached New Delhi for 
permission to u.sc tanks. Indira Gan¬ 
dhi was informed that the troops werc- 
facing tough resistance, the jawans 
were being butchered and the only 
way to end the resistance was to get to 
the Akal Takht in tanks. The Prime 
Minister reluctantly agreed. General 
Brar tried a last-ditch attempt to save 
the Akal Takht from damage, l ie sent 
an armoured personal carrier along 
the eastern parikrama. It was prompt¬ 
ly knocked i)ut by a rocket-propelled 
grenade. Intelligence reports had said 
nothing about the militants possessing 
rockets. 

Soon after this, seven of the Indian 
Army's Vijayanta tanks entered the 
Golden Temple. The one in the lead 
rolled down the marble steps crushing 
them to rubble. It came to a halt about 
halfway down the parikrama from 
where it opened fire at the Akal 
Takht. Shells went through the dar- 
shani deori (outer gate of the Harmin¬ 
der) and others landed on the Akal 
Takht and brcnighl down the upper 
roof on the heads of its defenders. 

Around the same time, the library 
and archives of the Ciolden Temple 
were gutted by fire. Ancient manu¬ 
scripts and handwritten copies of 
Guru Granrh Sahib were burnt tb 
I ashes. The destruction of the library 
I outraged the Sikhs as much as the 
demolition of the Akal Takht. 

When the army finally stormed the 
Akal Takht they found 31 ^'orpses in 
the ^^mciit. Among them were the 
boAl^ of Bhindranwalc, his trusted 
aidii' Amril Singh, and General 



Shahbeg Singh. The militants had died 
fighting Indira Gandhi’s army to the 
end. 


The Sikhs protest 


B m As news of Operation 
^ Bluestar spread, Sikhs 
^ all over the world went 
■ into mourning. When 

Akal Takht had been 
damaged and Bhin- 
( dranwale killed, they 
mJ condemned the attack 
on their Vatican as an assault on the 
entire religious community. 

The first violent protest against Op¬ 
eration Blucstar came from Sikh sol¬ 
diers—who constitute 11 per cent of 
the strength of the Indian Army, 
though the Sikhs form less than two 
per cent of the country’s population. 
Rumours of genocide and the destruc¬ 
tion of the Harminder Sahib were rife 
as hundreds of Sikhs deserted their 
regiments to answer the call of their 
faith. 

Meanwhile civilian Sikhs demons¬ 
trated their displeasure in a variety of 
ways. In Punjab, two Congress(I) 
MPj»—the scion of the Patiala family. 
Captain Amrinder Singh, and Devin- 
der Singh Garcha—resigned from Par- 
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It was the end of an era. Rajiv Gandhi, along with the nation, mourned 

the demise 


liamcnl. In an interview jiiven shortly 
atlerwanis. Captain Amrindcr Singh 
claimed that nearly 3,(W)n pilgrims had 
been killed in the operation. He had 
arrived at this estimate on the basis of 
the unclaimed footwear found at the 
entrance of the shrine. Honours were 
flung back. Three eminent Sikhs— 
Khushwant Singh. Rhagat Puran 
Singh and professor Cjanda Singh— 
returned the Padnia Bhushan awards 
given to them by the government. 

As the backlash gained momentum, 
Sikhs almost triggered off a constitu¬ 
tional crisis in the country. President 
Zail Singh was under heavy pressure 
by his community to resign. Hundreds 
of letters and telegrams poured into 
Rashtrupati Bhavan—some blaming 
him, as supreme commander of the 
armed forces, for Operation Bluestar: 
others urged him to step down from 
office. Zail Singh said he would not 
take a decision till he had seen the 
damage done to the shrine with his 
own eyes. He was warned against such 
a move, but the President, a deeply 
religious man, stuck to his resolve. 

Sniper’s bullets still flew and pools 

•UNMV 16 — 22 OiOMiibtr ?M0 


of blood congealed on the purikrama 
when President Zail Singh visited the 
Cioldcn Temple on 8 June, 1984. He 
was taken (Ui a guided tour of the 
temple but no amount of explanation 
assuaged his anguish and he broke 
down and prayed for forgiveness. 


Operation Bluestar 
and after 


S M In th^ days following 
m the operation, mca- 
,1 sures were taken by 
U the government which 
HI instead of healing the 

I Sikhs further alienated 
f I them. The army laun- 
ched yet another op¬ 
eration code-named Woodrose, which 
involved searching the houses of the 
Sikh peasantry for terrorists. In over 
three months the army achieved little 
succession the contrary, allegations of 
brutality committed by the army 
caused deep resentment. Stories be¬ 
gan to circulate that the army and the 


police murdered captives they did not 
want to bring to justice in cold blood. 
Every confrontation was condemned 
as a faked encounter. 

The resentment displayed by the 
Sikhs in India was matched by the 
violent protests of Sikhs living abroad. 
They marched in the streets of Lon¬ 
don, New York, Toronto and Van¬ 
couver holding banners claiming they 
would avenge Operation Bluestar. Dr 
Jagjit Singh Chauhan,a physician liv¬ 
ing in London who had earlier de¬ 
clared himself president of Khalistan, 
went as far as to announce in an inter¬ 
view with the BBC that Indira Gandhi 
would shortly be assassinated. “Mrs 
Gandhi made a fatal mistake in raid¬ 
ing tlie Golden Temple. Every man 
who thinks himself as a Sikh can never 
forget that she has signed her own 
death warrant," he told another inter¬ 
viewer. 

Indira Gandhi knew she was a 
marked person. Among the papers 
found on her table was a note believed 
to have been written by her sometime 
in late June; 

If I die a violent death as people have 
been plotting, I know the action of the 
assassin will be in the thought and 
action of the assassin, not in the dying- 
...for no hate is dark enough to over-i 
shadow the extent of my love for my 
people and my country, no force is 
strong enough to divert me from my 
purpose and my endeavour to take 
this country forward., 

Although Indira Gandhi had a pre¬ 
monition that she would die a violent 
death, she was confident that she 
would be able to, K)inchou , win back 
the hearts of the people. But officials 
responsible foi Indira Gandhi's .secur¬ 
ity did n^)l share her confidence. 
Tnesc included Ram Nath Kao, who 
was responsible for establishing the 
country's external intelligence service, 
the Research and Analysis Wing 
(RAW), in 1968, and R.K. Kapoor, 
the chief of the IB. While both kept 
the Prime Minister piisted on security 
matters, her personal safety remained 
the charge of the Delhi Police. 

The thrust of the reorganised secur¬ 
ity at 1 Safdarjang Road after Opera¬ 
tion Bluestar according to fl.D. Pillai. 
the additional commissioner who was 
among those suspended after the 
assassination, was to prevent an attack 
from the outside. “What we did not 
perceive was that an attempt could be 
made inside the Prime Minister's 
house," the ofiicer admitted later. 


The Assassinafton Of fndffa Gandhi by Rttu Sar»n 
PubMihed by Penguin Books India Pnee Rs65 
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Dangerous liaisons 


Hindu militants attack V.P. Singh in Bhopal 



Suddenly V,P. Singh 
had lost his import¬ 
ance. Ever since the 
former Prime Minis¬ 
ter announced his 
plans to visit the state 
MADHYA capital on the sixth 

PRADESH anniversary of the 

Bhopal gaS disAstCT, 
activists of the Bharatiya Janata Yuva 
Morcha (BJYM), the youth wing of 
the BJP, and the Bajrang Dah an 
organisation of Hindu militants, were 
out to create trouble. They were sulk¬ 
ing since the events in Ayodhya last 


Tension had been mounting from 
morning, as the BJYM and the Ba¬ 
jrang Dal had sworn to prevent 
Singh’s entry into the city. So the 
activists of the two outfits thronged 
the station well in advance, and 
started raising slogans and pelting 
stones when Singh arrived. They also 
set alight an arch put up to welcome 
the Dai leaders, and complete chaos 
prevailed. The scene outside the sta¬ 
tion was equally violent. The crowd 
set ablaze a police jeep parked nearby 
and damaged private vehicles. 

And the mob did not spare the press 



V.P. Singh at the dflumia outside tiM CM’t hiouM, and an apolog«llc PMwa 


month in which several kar sevaks 
were killed for violating prohibitory 
orders at the controversial Ram Jan- 
mabhoomi/Babri Masjid site, and 
were bent on disrupting Singh’s prog¬ 
ramme. And yet, tne callous adminis¬ 
tration failed to take preventive mea¬ 
sures. 

When the Tamil Nadu Express, car¬ 
rying Singh and other Janata Dal lead¬ 
ers, pulled into Bhopal on 2 Decem¬ 
ber, Singh was greeted by a virulent 
crowd, shouting ‘7fli Shri Ram'\ 
Singh wapas jao*\ **V.P. Singh 
gaddar haV* (Go back V.P. Singh; 
V.P. Singh is a traitor.) And as the 
leaders tried to find their way out of 
the station, a free-for-all ensued be¬ 
tween the agitated BJYM workers and 
the Dal activists, who threw a security 
ring round their leaders. But in the 
melee, V.P. Singh sustained minor in¬ 
juries. 


or the train passengers either. Many 
bystanders and mediapersons were 
beaten up, and one photographer was 
badly injured. 

Apparently, the police had been 
caught unawares. It swung into action 
belatedly, and there was a fierce 
lathicharge. They managed to whisk 
Singh and the other Dal leaders to the 
safety of the station superintendent’s 
room, and later escorted them out of 
the station through the VIP exit. But 
the trouble was in no way over. The 
mob continued to pursue the leaders 
and as the convoy of cars started, acid 
bulbs were hurled at it. Though Singh 
and Dal president S.R. Bommai 
escaped this attack, the Indore Janata 
Dal leader, Bala Beg was injured. 

Bommai, who was manhandled at 
one stage and got his spectacles 
broken, and other Dal leaders such as 
Sharad Yadav and Ramanand Singh, 


who suffered varied degrees of in¬ 
juries, felt that the state government 
failed to make available the protocol 
arrangements due to a former Prime 
Minister and accused the administra¬ 
tion of conniving with the attackers. 
The Dal leaders decided to abandon 
all programmes and sat in dharna in 
front of chief minister Siinderlal Pat- 
wa’s house, refusing to budge even 
when Patwa asked them in. The chief 
minister then came out to express his 
regrets, which did not soften the 
smarting Dal leaders. 

There is little doubt that the BJP 
leaders were nursing a grudge against 
Singh and other Janata Dal leaders 
loyal to him since the events in 
Ayodhya. Though Patwa and BJP MP 
Kailash Sarang vehemently denied 
that the BJP was in any way linked 
with the day’s incidents, the Dal lead¬ 
ers pointed out to Patwa that two of 
his ministers, Babulal Gaur and Laxmi 
Narayan Sharma^besidcs Sarang him¬ 
self, were present at the railway sta¬ 
tion and had been directing the attack. 

When Patwa failed to persuade the 
Dal leaders to call off the dharna, he 
issued a statement that betrayed his 
mind. Though he regretted the attacks 
on Singh and others, Patwa hastened 
to remind the Dal leaders about the 
Ayodhya incidents and warned that 
the country would not forget the treat¬ 
ment meted out to the kar sevaks. 

Significantly, Patwa has not ordered 
any inquiry into the incident and 
maintains that he would consider tak¬ 
ing such a step only after he received a 
full report on the happenings. 

In the face of a countrywide conde¬ 
mnation, BJP president L.K. Advani 
hoped that his partymen were not in¬ 
volved in the incidents and promised 
to get to the truth. But his party lead¬ 
ers in Madhya Pradesh were not hap¬ 
py with his remarks as they seemed to 
betray Advani’s lack of faith in the 
denials issued by Patwa and his associ¬ 
ates. It is unlikely, however, that the 
BJP national executive will openly 
censure the state unit on this issue 
and, once more, Patwa may throw 
political civilities to the wind. • 

MV. MhonMMfMf 









Laloo gives berths 

To a record number of ministers 






BIHAR 


Only Laloo Yadav 
could have done it. 
And he did. He in¬ 
ducted 60 new mem¬ 
bers to his 11- 
member ministry. So 
now the primary task 
of the state is to build 
rooms for the hon¬ 


ourable iministers. Yes, rooms, just to 
counter the rumour that the ministry 
vi:s taking ttie shape of art airbus. 
Besides, said the chief minister, this 
mii^ry was better looked upon as 
*‘llie ninth fleet of Russia, fitted with 
all the sophisticated weapons, to coun¬ 
ter every hostile move”. 


11, Brahmins, Bhumihars and Kurmis 
fiveeacn, Koeris three, other castes 
together have nine. No tribal has been 
given a berth, although Muslims have 
eight. This comes as a surprise, since 
the Jharkhand Mukti Morcha (JMM), 
which has. 19 legislators and supports 
the state government, might retaliate. 

. The uncrowned members, of 
course, are not pleased. “The ministry 
is as large as Laloo’s family,” said one. 
And* with the help of the ousted 
heavyweight of Bihar Dal politics, 
R^ghunaA Jha, these unhappy fel¬ 
lows are sure to find a voice. 

For the moment, however, every¬ 
body is busy accomodating the CM’s 



Uoo Prmad Yadav: thMclitK big 


So much for confidence. And if five 
of his followers had not opted out, 
Laloo would have had 76 ministers in 
all. But one wanted to be deputy CM^ 
and the other four were not pleased* 
with the berths offered. So Laloo now 
has 71 ministers and five potential 
trouble-makers in his government. 
Which undeniably breaks the 19^ re¬ 
cord of Andhra Wadesh CM^T. An- 
}iah, who just had a 60-member 
aodinistry. 

This comes in the wake of the “in¬ 
tensity of dissension” that Yadav 
assessed recently. But the doling out 
of ministerial seats did not help much. 
The caste balance has gone haywire, 
for one* The Yadavs, with 16 seats, 
heve the Jiim’s share. Harijens have 


new “clout”. “The immediate task at 
hand is to build rooms,” said a top 
official, “and the rooms have to ht 
fitted with various gadgets, too.” At 
present there are only 40 rooms in the 
secretariat that can be used as official 
chambers of the ministers. And the 
finance department, which takes care 
of the ministers' transport, has a shor¬ 
tage of cars with VIP lights. Unhappi¬ 
ly, the depmment agrees that there is 
no alternative to buying new cars for 
the new faces. 

And once the ministry has sorted 
out where to sit and how to travel, the 
“ninth fleet of Russia” is sure to zoom- 
off. • 


Mam 

matters 


Shekhar leaves the Kerala 
Congress (M) chief high 
and dry 

It seems just like old 
times. After a prot¬ 
racted and unofficial 
ceasefire, things are 
on the boil in the 
Opposition UDF 
(United Democratic 
Front) in Kerala. A 
humiliated Kerala 
Congress (Mani) and a frustrated 
Muslim League—constituents of the 
UDF—are gunning for big brother 
Congress(I), who they feel has badly 
let them down. The two regional par¬ 
ties, which have deep roots in Kerala, 
always wanted a berth in the Union 
Cabinet. But Prime Minister Chandra 
Shekhar's ministry-making has left; the 
two staunch Congress(I) allies in 
Kerala high and dry. 

The advent of Chandra Shekhar's 
minority government at the Centre 
brightened the prospects of these two 
regional but basically communal par¬ 
ties of Kerala, representing the Christ¬ 
ians and Muslims in the state. When 
Shekhar got down to the job of form¬ 
ing his ministry, the Janata Party lead¬ 
er, Subramaniam Swamy. offered on 
behalf of the PM, a berth to the Kera¬ 
la Congress (Mani), which has one 
member in the Lok Sabha and another 
in the Rajya Sabha. For some time the 
25-year-old breakaway Congress fac¬ 
tion, which has been playing a key role 
in Kerala’s delicately balanced com¬ 
munal politics on the strength of its 
Syrian Christian vote-bank, seemed to 
be close to its target. Kerala Con- 
gress(M), when it started negotiating 
with Subramaniam Swamy, made it 
clear that it wanted nothing les^ than a 
Cabinet post. Its argument was that in 
V.P. Singh’s ministry the lone MP and 
leader of the Congress(S), K.P. Un- 
nikrishnan, also from Kerala, was 
given a Cabinet post. 

The party also decided that a post, if 
offered by the PM, would go to none 
other than its chairman K.M. Mani. 
And, if a lower post was offered, the 
nominee was to be chosen by Mani 
fo>m the party’s Lok ^abha MP, P.C. 
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Thomas, a political greenhorn, and 
Thomas Kuthiravattom, whose Rajya 
Sabha term ends in April next year. 

Mani is one of Kerala's shrewdest 
politicians and an able administrator. 
He has presented as many as eight 
budgets as finance minister for various 
coalition governments led by the CPI, 
I CPI(M) and the Congress(l). The 
' Congress(l) and the CPI(M) had, in 
the past, tried to cut Mani's political 
clout but failed. Each time he re¬ 
bounded with greater force and today 
Mani is one of the most powerful men 



up to deliver a shocking piece of news: 
Chandra Skekhar wanted to induct sit¬ 
ting MPsonly in the first round. Mani, 
a heart patient, nearly collapsed and 
his colleagues say that he was tremb¬ 
ling with rage. The Kerala Con- 
gress(M) leaders then raced to Karu- 
nakaran*s house, woke him up and 
hurled abuses at him. 

Chief minister Nayanar also 
picked up the issue to discredit the 
Congress. Faced with a barrage 
of criticisms from the public and the 
press, the state unit of the Congress(I) 
sought to make amends 
by promising to work fur 
Manias induction at the 
Ipoiniclan time of Shekhar’s 
le Cabinet expansion, 

mtor. Congress(I) 


A thrawd politician 

andanaMo 

adminlatrator, 


Mani was pnmilaad has othere to p^te as 

m mnmi In well. The Muslim 

League, the second 


Cabinet. Afew 
hours before the 
swearing-ln, he 
was dumped 
unceremoniously 


in Kerala polites. 

Swamy, after consulting Chandra 
Shekhar, readily agreed to Mani's re¬ 
quest. The Janata Dal(S) was keen on 
inducting Mani, for the sake of the 
Christian community, and also to give 
representation to the state at the Cen¬ 
tre. But as Mani went shopping in 
Delhi to buy an achkan for his swear¬ 
ing-in ceremony, Congress(I) MPs 
from Kerala opposed Shekhar’s deci¬ 
sion. Said a top Congress(I) MP from 
the state: ''Mani is a master manipula¬ 
tor and even if he became a Union 
Cabinet minister for a week it would 
hurt the Congress(I)’s interest. 

So Congress(r) veterans Karunakar- 
an and A.K. Antony quietly worked 
to nip Mani’s ambitions. When Mani 
got wind of Karunakaran’s plans to 
sabotage his chances, he met Congres- 
s(I) president Rajiv Gandhi and com¬ 
plained against the party’s Kerala 
leaders. Rajiv, apparently, assured 
him a berth, but Vincent George, Ra¬ 
jiv’s Man Friday from Kerala, advised 
Mani to sort out with Karunakaran a 
way to get into the Rajya Sabha. 

On the day before the swe aring-in 
ceremony, Swamy asked Mani to be at 
tlie Rashtrapati Bhavan at 8.45 am. 
Passes were even set aside for Mani’s 
party colleagues so that they could be 
present at the “historic” event. Mani 
went to bed happy and contented. 

At about 1 am Swamy called Mani 


m few largest constituent of the 

fore the UDF, is pressuring the 

he Congress(I) to secure a 

M|| berth for it also in the 

Shekhar ministry. So* 
^ urces say that Kanina- 

■■■■■■■ karan was in no posi¬ 

tion to antagonise the League by sup¬ 
porting Mani’s inclusion, as the party 
already has two MPs in the Lok 
Sabha. As it is, the Congress-League 
relations have been strained in recent 
times and Mani’s induction could have 
caused a rupture. % 

Sr^edhar PUlay/THvmndrum 


Conscience 

keepers 


CPI(M) dissidents hit out 
at the party leadership 

carefully hidden 
cracks in the Marxist 
'V citadel have suddenly 

r come under the spot- 

light. CPl(M) dissi- 
dents belonging to 16 
Marxist organisations 

WESTBENGAI ‘‘'I ^ork- 

wmmmmmmmmmm ing in isolation, de¬ 
cided to come out in the open and 
organise a joint rally in the city on 3U 
November. The rally was against the 
ruling Left Front, and accused the 
CPI(M) of corruption, nepotism and 
destroying the very values which had 
helped the party to grow to its present 
strength in West Bengal. The dissi¬ 
dents called upon the left and demo¬ 
cratic forces in the state to build a 
sustained movement and expose the 
bankruptcy of the CPl(M). 

Some years back, when a handful of 
expelled CPl(M) mcmbeis in north 24 
Parganas decided to contest a few 
seats in the civic polls against the party 
leadership in the Bairackporc indust¬ 
rial belt, many thought it to be an 
adventurous task. But today the dissi¬ 
dents suddenly appear to have the 


Burial of the dead 

Locals protest against a public place being 
used as a graveyard 


W hen 72-year-old Abul 
Hasim died on 3 December, 
his SOD Afaque 2^inan Khan 
approached the Calcuttq Improve¬ 
ment Trust (CIT) seeking piejrmis- 
Sion to bury fais fathejc in their 
family burinl ground. ThM.hdweV- 
er. is now a p^rt of the Miikta 
Mancha (open-air theatre) com- 
, plex owned by the CIT.- TWs. rc- 

2 uest was so surpriSiM jdiat the' 
!IT officer-in-eharge, T^al Das-, 
gupta, prompt^ teferiedi.'Uie esse 
to the- chief vahief, Rdpendre' 
Kumar Mitra, who->as the olfleer 
in citerge of land disputes aiid Itegaf 
alfiiuts~-we!it tbixx4ih‘idlv.t!h4,t«^ 


levant papers to grant permission , 
to Khan. The letter stated that ' 
when the premises had been ac¬ 
quired, on 31 March, 197S, under 
OT scheme no. LXXIV (Rabindra > 
Sacevar), “12 square feet was ex.- ; 7 /’ 
duded ftdm the limit of a^uisi-' 
tion, to be utilised for dte. burial of ... ‘■■■i'. 
Sheikh Jqmmon Mistri, the Wakf,V/‘^“?‘ 
and other members of Ws family*,: : , 

The peraiisi^oa grafted, 
end tlKi fUneral proci^dpn 
flw Muktu'MtuiiAa'CCMnples. 
to be stopped by the local imlKsV 
0 ffice.r-in:‘charge (OC )i ‘4^ 
Kumair C^pta. Says 


lieedfd'tb yer^ cpttgip 
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CHAMtAaOHTV 



before aUpwing fhe buriai— 
iii^ty. the exact lo^on of the 
^iji^yard, wither the letter was 

g ie .aod if Khan had the final 
al orders, from the munii^- 
” Kfum was able to sath^ 
^ aftm dt)»cdrtsideiht>oa« 
t|#..|)0tioe aDowwv'the. bunhi -to 

vldcal^ 

* " * to the. he* opiy 


v4 KT'1 »TT* i »;(■HTt I 


afi^^ «e«K»ui oChygiene. 'k 

(thlHB ^pliie»«.?;-:jtajs :a .adtimy.- hr# 
tiai^.liK!id. 4 the land.bigr 
ig^< to jhhat dow ^hMiit^ 

tfwy, thh^tliiiaiii^.ia. 


I >T. I m 'Pj 

‘>.'^ r«i 
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potential of providing an iilternative to 
the Marxists. In the earlier strong¬ 
holds of the CPI(M), like the southern 
areas of the city—Dhakuria, Jadaj?- 
pore, Garia, Tollygunge—and in 
many districts of the state, CPI(M) 
cadres are getting increasingly disillu¬ 
sioned with the party and building 
alternative fora to air their views. 

“The CPl(M) is no longer the party 
where debates and discussions could 
be heldTsaid the party septuagenarian 
leader from Jadavpur, Sachin Sen. 
whose association with the party spans 
more than four decades. “I have 
pointed out to the leaders many times 
the rampant corruption among party 
members, but no one bothered to take 
any notice of it. Instead they decided 
to expel me from the party.” 

Another veteran CPI(M) leader and 
former legislator of the party from 
Burdwan, Harmohan Singh, pointed 
outhowmembersarccxpcllcdfrom the 
party on utterly flimsy grounds, simply 
if they dare-to raise any questions 
regarding' the coiruption in the orga- 


This was the first 
time since the Left 
Front came in the 
state that the 
CPKM) rebels have 
come out in the 
open and 
challenged the 
party leadership 


nisalion. ‘They charged me of car¬ 
rying out developmental work without 
the party's sanction,” he said. “But 
that did not stop them from highlight¬ 
ing the developmental work that I had 
done for the area in their election 
speeches.” 

The significance of the rally was not 
in the si/e of the crowd (the turnout 
was not too impressive, anyway), but 
in the fact that this was the first lime 
since the Left Front came to power in 
the state in 1977, that the CPl(M) 
rebels have decided to come out in the 
open and throw a challenge to the 
party leadership. Till now, CPI(M) 
dissidents forced to leave the party 
had been operating in splinter groups 
in different districts. But now, the dis¬ 
sident leaders point out, over the last 
few years the splinters established 
contact which resulted in' this broad- 
based unity of the 16 Marxist organisa¬ 
tions. Reduced to a parly of yes-men, 
nepotism within and outside the party 
had stifled the voice of protest and 
those party members who dared to 
protest were summarily thrown out of 
the party, the dissidents said. 
“Though the government of the 
working class is still firmly ensconced 
in the Writers Buildings, life continues 
to be unbearable for the people of the 
state,” said a dissident leader from 
Nadia, Arun Bhattacharya. “The 
CPl(M) has been in power for 14 years 
on the strength of the communist 
movement all of us helped to builds 
yet the masses continue to be ex¬ 
ploited.” 

Realising the growing strength of 
the Congress(l) in the state, the dissi¬ 
dent leaders stressed that their prim- 
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ary task would be to re-instiil confi¬ 
dence and faith of the people on the 
left movement. Dulal Chakraborty, 
former district secretariat member of 
the north 24 Parganas district commit¬ 
tee, said that the apathy of the 
CPI(M) leaders towards launching any 
kind of movement had turned the peo¬ 
ple against the leftists. “We have to 
re-instiil the faith of the people that 
leftism is still the answer to their prob¬ 
lems.’' Ruling out the possibility of 
launching a new party at the moment, 
Chakral^rty pointed out that such a 
step would not help solve the prob¬ 
lems of the masses. “We have to begin 
our mass-contact programme now,” 
said the dissident leader, adding that 
the overdepcndcncc of the CPI(M) on 
elements like Lallu and Billu had dis¬ 
tanced the people from it. 

Enthused by the rally's success, the 
dissident leaders are now thinking of 
holding a state convention in the city 
early next year. The response of dis¬ 
gruntled members, they said,had been 
overwhelming. Members who are still 
within the organisation only because 
of the lack of a prtjper platform, had 
expressed their willingness to join the 
dissidents, it seemed. Not only those 
who had been expelled from the 
CPI(M), hut other leaders, who had 
once been part of the Left F-ront, arc 
being contacted. One such leader, for¬ 
mer PWD minister, Jatin Chakrabor- 
ty, recently expelled from the RSP, 
not only attended the dissidents’ rally, 
hut also assured them of his active 
participation in future programmes. 

But the dissidents have not yet 
chalked out their alternative program¬ 
me to counter the CPl(M). “At pre¬ 
sent, we just want the CPI(M) to im¬ 
plement its party programme adopted 
in 1964—but the Marxists arc not even 
doing that,” said Chakrahorty. The 
dissidents would like to bring about 
some changes in the party's earlier 
programme, he added, and a change 
in the party's structure. 

Jatin Chakrahorty also pointed out 
that the present situation was similar 
to that in 1964, when the undivided 
Communist party of India split to give 
birth to the CPI(M). The p''<)ple of 
West Bengal were looking for an 
alternative 10 the ruling Left Front, he 
asserted. 

Political circles in the state, how'e\- 
er, remain skeptical about the future 
of the dissidents. Unless the dissident 
leaders can actually come out with an 
alternative programme, they cannot 
hope to have much of an impact.* 
Prmmy Sh9ima/CaleuH9 




Invitation to a batterii^ 

Biju advises the people to take the law into 
their own hands 


Beat up corrupt offi¬ 
cials, said Biju Pat- 
naik to his people, 
and promptly got 
beaten up himself. 
Undaunted, he 

_ nursed his broken 

ORISSA nose, washed his 

mKmmmmmmmmm bleeding face, and 
stuck to his appeal to the public. So, 
the next day, it was the party’s deputy 
chief whip in the Assembly, Pradip 
Maharathi’s turn. That too in his own 
constituency, Pipli. 

Stop, cried one's senses. But not 
Biju's. He had appealed to his people, 
declared his “helplessness” as chief 
minister faced with such a “corrupt” 
bureaucracy, and asked the public to 
go ahead and beat up the crooks. This 
he did at a public meeting at Sambal- 
pur, on 29 November. Later he con¬ 
firmed the statement at a press confer¬ 
ence, and added that MLAs, ministers 
and even the chief minister should not 
be exempted. And the assaulters 
should send a telegram earlier, just to 
inform the officer that he would be 
assaulted,;and if the officer is found to 
be truly corrupt by the state, then no 
action would he taken against the 
attackers. 

Hardly had the news spread, when 
Biju faced people willing tJ take up 
his request. On 3 December, a group 
of young enthusiasts in Kalahandi 
flung a barrage of questions at him, on 
his government’s “failure” on all 
fronts. Soon brickbats replaced the 


Bliu Patnalk: yeSp chM minister 



questions. But a most battered Biju 
refused to accept this as an answer to 
his call Co the people. He blamed the 
Congress(I). 

He had not, however, blamed the 
Congress(I), when the chief medical 
officer of Puri, Dr Gunanidhi Bhuyan, 
was allegedly assaulted by local Dal 
members for violating government 
orders by using the official vehicle on 
a Saturday. Bhuyan’s explanation that 
he was going to check out a sudden 
outbreak of gastro-enteritis, did not 
satisfy the agitated public. And the 
CM stoutly defended the hooligans. 
“He must have deserved it,” he j 
announced. Somehow, the 

assault on himself did not bring out 
the same emotions in the CM. 

But former Congress(l) minister 
Niranjan Patnaik points out that the 
place of attack was Kalahandi. The 
locals arc naturally quite upset over 
lack of development activities in the 
poverty-stricken area, and might have 
taken the cue from Biju’s call to the 
people. 

Even West Bengal chief minister 
Jyoti Basu, on holiday in Puri, com¬ 
mented that the whole thing was 
“unfortunate”, and hurried to add that 
he had no concrete idea about the 
CM’s call to the people. Unlike Basu, 
Janata Dal (S) leader and minister of 
state for railways, Bhakta Charan 
Das, was blunt. This reflected Biju’s 
“inability to meet the people’s grow¬ 
ing disenchantment with his rule,” 
Das declared. And the dissident Dal 
members, who are trying their level 
best to split Biju’s party, seem to have 
scored, thanks to the CM himself. I 
Besides, his own admission of “hel- I 
plessness” and appeal to the people to ! 
take the law into their own hands has 
prompted the Congress(I) to demand i 
his resignation. 

All said and done, his idea of j 
moralistic punishments has not gone 
down well at all. It will only alienate 
the bureaucracy further. And that 
might not help Biju achieve his much- 
publicised dream of a prosperous 
Orissa. Said an administrative official, 
'“It is the proverbial case of the bad 
workman blaming his tools.” A bat¬ 
tered chief minister may be just the 
beginning. • 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 


Maggie may 

■ Indians may soon find 
former British Prime 
Minister Margaret 
Thatcher consoling herself 
in Bhagwan Rajneesh’s 
ashram in Pune. I hat is, if 
she accepts the invitation 
recently sent to hci by the 
ashram, to rid her of a 
“deep sense of inferiority " 
Swami Devageel, the 
late Bhagwan's dentist, 
believes that rhalclier's 
'‘Oucen^like behaviour is 
just a striiiegy to conceal a 
deep-seated feeling of 


inferiority. What she needs 
first is a cleansing catharsis, 
with plenty of screaming 
and beating pillows to 
release her repressed anger 
and frustration," 

Did anyone say Indians 
didn't care? 


Second to one 


■ Believe it or not. A 
recent survey conducted by 
The Sun, a London tabloid, 
ranked the Delhi Police 
second among the police 
forces of seven major cities 



SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 



Mohammad Junejo Arun Shourie 

(Contributed by Narendra Sharma-New Delhi) 


THIS INDIA 


around the world for 
“courtesy and 
responsiveness". 

Delhi just lost out to 
London, while Moscow, 
Munich, New York, 
Brussels and Paris 
followed, m that order. 

In the survey, the basic 
questions asked were: How 
do I get to the nearest train 
station? Where is the 
nearest doctor? Where do I 
catch a bus out of the city; 
and so on. 'I'he Delhi Police 
ended up with 38 marks, 
behind London’s 39. 

But, all said and done, it 
w'as a great show. 








NEW DELHI: A simian visi¬ 
tor broke the security cc^rdon 
around Paiiiamenl Mouse, 
taking over the .security staff's 
job of screening visitors for 
some time. The security men 
had a tough time packing off 
the monkey, who insisted on 
staying pul. 

The main door of Parlia¬ 
ment House was closed for 
some time to ensure that there 
were no further attempts to 
breach the cordon. 

But this did not deter the 
monkey, which sat for some 
time on the footsteps leading 
to the door allowing everyone 
to pass, except the watch and 
ward staff, who had behaved 
harshly with him. The States¬ 
man (Deepali Sinha, Patna) 


BOMBAY: “Stop smoking if you love Mumbai," the 
ticket checker told a first class passenger on a Western 
Railway local train. 

The checker’s admonition on the occasion of the i 


love Mumbai* festival, prompted the passenger to re- 
lorl: “But I love my cigarette more than Bombay." 

Finally, the passenger put out the cigarette on being 
shown the notice in the train compartment that smok¬ 
ing was prohibited and could attract a fine of Rs 5(X)- 
The Hindu f.LI. Rajaraman, Madras) 

NEW DELHI: The ambulance that hallows the Prime 
Minister’s motorcade seems to be merely a ‘decorative 
piece’. 

Mr P.P. Bulachandran. coricspondcnl of a Bombay- 
itased newspaper, who received a deep cut during a 
scuttle between secuntymen and newspersons, was 
rushed to the Prime Minister's ambulance for first aid. 
But to his dismay, there was no tincture or Band-aid 
available. The Hindustan /Vme.v(E.J, Patro, Bhu¬ 
baneshwar) 

CALCUTTA: A pickpocket, caught stealing by bus 
passengers, escaped arrest by playing dead at Judges 
Court Road in south Calcutta this morning. 

The pickpocket feigned death to escape from the 
angry mob, which dragged him from the vehicle and 
started beating him up. Fearing that they had killed the 
man, the passengers panicked and fled. The pickpock¬ 
et, who was lying on the ground where he had col¬ 
lapsed, availed of this opportunity and ran for his life. 
The Telegraph (Raja Banerjee, Balasore) 
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ARIES (21 March—20 April) 

This is not a favourable week for rftost Of you. 

Professionals are advised to be cautious in 
iB A dealings with superiors. Your wife may 
rJj^W suddenly fall ill adding to your financial woes. 
UBH A good period, however, for businessmen • • 
Good dates: 16, 20 and 22 
Lucky numbers: 3,6 and K 
Favourable direction: West 


LIBRA (21 Septeinber---20 October; ’ ^ 

A favourable week for niost'of y«a. '/ 

> engagements will keepyoii busy, but 
i neglect your profession. A*favouraMa week'‘ 

I for architects. The domestic front wilt reinafn ’ 
i peaceful. ' . 

Good dales: 17,20 and 22 ^ 

Lucky numbers: 3,5 and 8 
Favourable direction: North 


TAURUS (21 April—20 May) 

This is a favourable week to go ahead with 
marriage plans. Do not hesitate to take your 
friends into confidence. On the professional 
front, you will make steady progress, but 
businessmen will find the going tough • 

Good dates: 17, IS and 20 
Lucky numbers: 4.6 and 7 
Favourable direction: North wd^st 


SCORPIO (21 October--*^20 November) 

Ifyouhaveplanstostarta biisinessythis^ls , 
the ideal time to do so. Utilise the 
opportunities that come ydur way. A journey 
undertaken in the middle of the week wiQ 
prove financially profitable. 

Good dates: 19,20 and 22 
Lucky numbers: t, 5 and 7 
Favourable direction: East 


GEMINI (21 May—20 June) 

3 nm This is a favourable week for most of you. 
J There may l-ie problems, however, for 

businessmen and professionals. This is not a 
[ 1 good week for love and courtship. Postpone 
L J marriage plans . 

Ckiod dates: 18,20 and 21 
Lucky numbers: 1,3 and 5 
Favourable direction: South 


SAGITTARIUS (21 November—20 December) 

a This is a week of mixed fortunes. The 

prospects are not very favourable for love 
and marriage. Professionals will face 
problems in office. But the home front will 
remain peaceful. 

Good dates: 16,18 and 21 
Lucky numbers: 2,6 and 8 
Favourable direction: North-west 


CANCER (21 June—20 July) 

S Mixed fortunes are in store for you this week. 
Your financial prospects appear bleak. You 
may have to borrow money. Your health may 
give you trouble, so take precautions. The 
domestic front will prove troublesome. 

Good dates: 16, 17 and 19 
Lucky numbers: 2,4 and 8 
Favourable direction: East 


CAPRICORN (21 December—20 January) 

Financially, you will do well this week, but do 
not be extravagant. This is a favourable 
period for those in service and a promotion 
may be in Jhe offing. A favourable week for 
scientists. 

Good dates: 18,19 and 22 
Lucky numbers: 7,8 and 9 
Favourable dlrecfloffi: South 


I.EO(2l July—20 August) 

B Financially, this is not an encouraging week. 
Stay away from gambling and speculation. 
You arc advised to postpone plans of 
changing your career. You will be able io 
repay most of your debts, 
dates: 20,21 and 22 
Lucky numbers: 4,5 and 9 
Favourable direction: West 

VIRGO (21 August—20 September) 

■■IIB lliis is a favourable week for most of you. If 
you are planning to start a business, this is the 
liest lime to do so. Students, artists and 
L J sportvsmen will prosper. Lovers can go ahead 
with marriage plans • 

Good dates: 18,19 and 20 
Lucky numbers: 5,7 and 9 v' 

Favourable direction: Sou jh-west 


AQUARIUS (21 January—20 February) 

Success in all your ventures is a certainthr lor 
most of you. This is the perfect time fbr love . 
and matrimony . Professionals and 
businessmen wilt make stready headway. 

You will be cured of a chronic ailmefiL ' 

Good dates: 16,17 and 18 ' ^ 

Lucky numbers: 4,6 and 8 

Favourable direction: East \ > 

PISCES (21 February—20 March) / I ; 

. This is a favourahie week for most of you, ; w; ?; 
Friends and relatives wdl be Of impMuise h^ < 
to you. Apleasure trip you were kfoking;;; 
forward to may obme about. 

Goodl^Mand21^nwkesteady^ 

Ln€fcynumberst3,5and9 ^ 

Favourriitedimiloa;West , 


STAR PARTNERSr SCORPIO--AR^S, 


ouHcfok of the Aries mm nutkes it jforAim to 

fpio woman. This leaves the Scorpio akit 
















Imii^ 

Molirat 

■ Whait news of Arun 
N^h^u, legendary* 
master manipulator of Indi¬ 
an politics? 

' Two new developments 
are of some consequence. 
One, the former commerce 
minister is now making his 
differences with V.P. Singh 
public. He tells interview¬ 
ers that he disagreed with 
the timing of the Mandal 
move. And though the 
Raja is trying hard to culti¬ 
vate a Muslim constituen¬ 
cy, AKN is busy spouting 
pro-Hindu rhetoric, and 
talking about the damage 
to the Hindu psyche caused 
by Mulayam Singh's refusal 
to allow the VHP to des¬ 
troy the mosque. 



Am N«hni: ifioiitlfig 


HEARD AT KRISHIBHAVAN 

Why do Haryanvis need an 
amusement park? Doesn't the 
Tau provide them with enough 
laughs? 


A SENIOR BUREAUCRAT ON OM 
PRAKASH CHAUTALA’S DISNEYLAND 
PROJECT 


tively prevented him from 
contesting the Lok Sabha 
elections from South Delhi. 
Piqued beyond measure, 
Jaitley began cultivating 
the Raja and managed to 
wangle appointment as 
additional solicitor-general 
to the Government of 
India. 

But the change of gov¬ 
ernment forced Jaitley out. 
And recognising that, in 



Arun Jaltlsy! bade In III# BIP 


Two, Nehru has a full- 
scale battle on his hands. 
His successor at the com¬ 
merce^ ministry is busy 
scouring the files to find the 
dirt on his predecessor. 
Subramaniam Swamy 
seems convinced that he 
•can tie Nehru up in endless 
Corruption controversies. 

; So» wjhat will Nehru do 
now? 



The secretaries who are in with Shekhar's 
government 

■ A.R. GailMan: Secretary, civil aviation. An 
upright bureaucrat, Ganesan was regarded as a 
favourite of his previous boss, Arif Mohammad Khan. 

And he's apparently found favour with the new minister 
Harmohan Dhawan as well. Dhawan has asked 
Ganesan to continue as secretary, and the civil servant 
has agreed in his most civil manner. 

■ N.N. Vohni! Secretary, defence. Has been part of 
the ministry for a decade and is tipped to continue in his 
current post. If. on the outside chance, hemqyes out, it 
will only be to move Into the home ministry, dri an 
equally important assignment. 

■ A«N. Vamia: Secretary, industry. The Raja tried 
his best to remove Verma from his post but failed in the 
face of Ajit Singh's insistence On keeping the 
bureaucrat. Now that Shekhar is in South Block. Verma 
is tipped to continue in office, either in industry, finance 
or as prindpat secretary to the Prime Minister. 

■ $.P« Shukbi: Secretary, commerce. Has 

. perfected the art of getting in the good books of his 
minister, be It V.P. Singh or Arun Nehru. Among the 
Janata Dal(S) ministers is regarded as being close to 
^ firfance minister Vashwant Sinha. Hence, reports which 
suggest that he may find a prize post in the finance 
ministry if he fails to retain commerce. 

■ 8»K. Mtahra: Secretary, agriculture. The Tau 
relies on him completely. And thus. Mishra is expected 
to call the shots in tourism as well as agriculture. His 
wife Sukh^a Mlshra's (ahe's a minister in Mulayam 

. Singh Yadav's Cabinet) connections ensure that the 
;; dvfleervant ^11 occupy a pre-emlneht position In the 
.V J^dispehs^ ^ 


the changed political cli¬ 
mate, the BJP wa.s a force 
to reckon with, Jaitley be¬ 
gan maneouvering to get a 
toehold in the party once 
again. His lobbying with 
party president L.K. Adva- 
ni paid off, with a nomina¬ 
tion to the national execu¬ 
tive of the BJP. 

And no prizes for gues¬ 
sing who's most unhappy at 
thi.3 turn of events. Yes, it is 
M.L. Khurana. 


Justice for all 

Guess who’s the 
' : most-soujftht after 

man these days? 

None other than the 
Chief Justice of India, 
Ranganath Mishra, never 
mind his less-than- 
fortunate utterances about 
the place for women. 

Apparently, the Prime 
Minister has taken to con¬ 
sulting Mishra on every 
contentious issue on his 
agenda—Mandal and Ram 
Janmabhnomi among 
others—to be acquainted 
with the correct legal posi¬ 
tion on these matters. And 
in his best man-of-the- 
people manner Chandra 
Shekhar makes it a point to 
call on Misina, instead of 
standing on protocol, 
whenever he’s in need of 
the learned Chief Justice’s 
advice. 

Critics of the PM, of 
course, insist that there’s 
more to this than meets the ! 
eye. According to them, 
Shekhar owes Mishra one. 
When the constitutional 
crisis was at its height, Pres¬ 
ident Venkataraman sum¬ 
moned Mishra to ask if he 
could ask Shekhar, as lead¬ 
er of an “unattached” 
group, to form the govern¬ 
ment. Mishra was quick to 
clarify that there wasn’t any 
constitutional provision 
which prevented him from 
doing so. A relieved Venk¬ 
ataraman immediately in¬ 
vited Shekhar over to offer 
him the prime ministership. 
Hence, Shekhar’s prefer¬ 
ence for the Chief Justice’s 
point of view. 
















DIARY 


RHot is better 

■ He’d always held a 
measure of import¬ 
ance in the Congress. Rajiv 
Candhi, however, made 
sure to balance him off bj; 
granting Ghulam Nabi 
Azad equal eminence. But 
with the hugely-successful 
kisan rally at the Boat 
Club, all that is likely to 
change, with Rajesh Pilot 
finding himself in the fore¬ 
front of party affairs. 



Rajosh PHot: the rtely dM It 

Already a campaign has 
begun to appoint Pilot to 
the Congress Working 
Committee in place of that 
other Gujjar leader Ram 
Chandra Vikal. The argu¬ 
ment is that given VikaPs 
recent obsession with 
naturopathy and yoga, he’s 
better qualified to run 
health classes than function 
on the CWC. And what 
better man to take his place 
than Pilot, who’s proved his 
organisational ability and 
mass base with the kisan 
rally. 


HEARD ATIOJANPATH 

I just wish Rajiv wouldn’t put 
his mouth where his Mani is. 


A C0NGRE3S(I) LEADER ON RAJIV 
GANDHI’S READINESS TO ACCEPT MANI 
SHANKAR AIYAR'S SPEECHES 


public stance is that there is 
no reason why Swami 
should be ostracised by 
Shekhar, in private they 
admit that it would have 
been better for the PM’s 
image if the godman had 
continued pulling strings 
from his haunt in America. 

But Swami hasn’t res¬ 
tricted himself to visits to 
the prime ministerial resi¬ 
dence alone. He turned up 
in Ayodhya (see cover 
story) to (ieclare* that the 
mandir should be built at 
the site of the gaH>a griha. 
While the VHP leaders 



CtuHMlrn Swami: Ilia 
ftajiiuite doatat mind 


Swamiatlarge — 

Chandra Swami may ^- 

have become a regu¬ 
lar at 3 South Avenue 

Lane, but his presence goes _ 

down ^ with well-wishers 
and friends of the Prime , , 
.idinister. Though 


BOOK-MARK 


The shortest books in 
history 

■ Madhu Damlavate! How To Fight Inflation 

■ Ram Vllaa Paawan: Jokes l Heard At The Golf 
Course 

a I.K.Guiral(aditad): A Directory Of Janata Oaf.. 
Intellectuals 

a Sharad Yadav: Fight Casteism Today 

a V.P.Siiigh: Ethics 

■ Chimanbhni pntnl (nditmi): a Directory Of 
Gujarati War Heroes 

■ Gnorge Fenumdea: How l Solved The Kashmir 
Problem 

■ Rajiv Gandhis Poverty In India 

a Ramnatfi Goanha: Keep Your Editors Happy 


a RahokSIngliah My Muslim Friends 
aRaJBabbar: Amitabh; The Official Biography 
a ShalniidNMi SInha: The Virtues Of Silence 
a Davl Lah Ttw.Menace Of Opium 
a ManelaiCland^ A Guide To Good Manner. 


iraored 

they 8 

virutenfly/ 
mttined v^' sui^ .(to 
presence in 
The reason 
the Swami stilt<retii^ 
links with $uch <l^P 
warts as Vijay^raje Sdiifm 
and Or J.K. Jaitt.'Reader 
will remember th4t'p y^. 
and a half ago. Syiaihi.h^. 
arranged for. Mrs Adoah. 
Khashoggi to.be awi^ded; 
the World Pekot Prize 
the Rajmata’s yesidetiee,' 
the' function h$ing or^*. 
tused by Dr J.K. Jaih, 

And now that'the Swami 
claims that he can get the 
Gulf countries tQ pressure 
the Babri' Mesjid Action 
Committee ;tq accept a 
compromise jtonnula, he's 
bound to become a 
favourite in several other 
quarters as well. 


Power wHhout; 
responsibility 

K The announcement 
took everyohe by 
surprise. Dr. Manmohap < 
Singh, vice-chairman pf the 
Planning Commission, had 
been appointed economic 
advisor to the Prime Minis* , 
ter, not Dr S.K. Goel, lon^..i. 
time crony qf SbekbrnTii^ 
What made !ibe appbi^^j 
ment even more, 
was the fact, that Singh ha^: 
been very cloM te.b^ 

<fira and Raji^C^dl^.di^f'^ 
ing dieir stintfto' 

But no, thi^-tmtP*’^ ' 

that the (^ngnfSs '^-- 

was calling the stMti Iff 
as appoiatmei^^at^ «6i^ 
cerned. 

sources close '46 fhe-Pf 
Goel himself, bed 
down the post ef dcoi 

advisor, for reasons _ 

were still far 
Yes, he’d told Shekiwiv-V 
would visit him evi^.diai 
and offer .him.-sHjRiim; 
economic inatm^ei^ 
didn’t wait a* 

Wettipixise 

out yetpd ' “ 


. Ufa. 
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temple (The fires of Ram, 

2—8 December) by de¬ 
molishing the mosque at 
Ayodhya will be a national 
disaster. 

The BJP’s claim that by 
constructing the mandir it 
will regain national prestige 
and honour, is purely illo¬ 
gical. Instead, the prestige 
of Hindus will suffer as they 
will never be successful in 
their attempt to construct 
the mandir under any cir¬ 
cumstances. 

llie Ram temple issue is 
now in the hands of some 
power-hungry politicians. 
These people want to come 
to power by any means. 
Balkunthmmh Samnal, 
BaraptMla(OH99m) 

■ The new Prime Minister, 
Chandra Shekhar, hopes to 
succeed where V.P. Singh 
failed so ignominiously. He 
believes he can resolve this 
contentious issue, soothe 
communal passions and 
take the sting out of the 
BJP's campaign. But given 
I the state of affairs prevail¬ 
ing in the country, it will be 
quite difficult for the new 
regime to bring the situa¬ 
tion under control. But if 
Shekhar flounders, India 
will be the biggest loser. 
Therefore, he should tread 
carefully and if he slips up, 
he might have to leave like 
V.P. Singh. * 
^S,Ahama,L 
AradMH) 


L.K. Advani on the Ram Rath: dnving a wedge between 
two communities 


Biased profile 


T he profile of Jaipal 
Reddy (Reddy for the 
attack, 25 November—1 
December) is biased and 
motivated. The article 
failed to mention his stint in 
the eighth Lok Sabha. He 
won laurels as a good par¬ 
liamentarian until he res¬ 
igned along with hundred- 
odd MPs on the Bofors 
issue, Reddy’s performance 
as an ordinary member as 
well as deputy leader of the 
Dal Parliamentary Party 

Jaiiial Ra^^l media flop 





was in the best traditions of 
parliamentary democracy. 

Comparing Reddy to 
K.K. Tewari and Siibra- 
maniam Swamy is not in 
good taste. Also, he was 
one of the few who never 
aspired for positions of au¬ 
thority and this appears to 
be the only reason for call¬ 
ing him a nonentity. Your 
main plank appears to be 
misinterpreting Reddy’s 
publicity-loving nature as a 
sort of crime. For that mat¬ 
ter, all politicians arc pub¬ 
licity-hungry and they are 
always looking for an 
opportunity to hog the 
limelight. Therefore, there 
is no reason to compare 
him with power-hungry and 
publicity-loving politicians. 

N. Anjalah Goad, Secunderabad 
(Andhra Pradeah) 


Target: Rajiv 


T he Bofors story (The 
curse of Bofors, 1H-—24 
November) has brought to 
light a shocking revelation 
about the level to which our 
politicians can stoop to 
^rab power. The investiga¬ 
tions so far seem to be 


aimed at discrediting the 
Congress(I) and Rajiv 
Gandhi in particular. And 
these episodes were mas¬ 
terminded by people who 
preached value-based poli¬ 
tics. So in order to uphold 
the ethics of journalism, all 
those who misled the na¬ 
tion by planting false stor¬ 
ies should make a public 
apology to Rajiv Gandhi. 

•Michael Noronha, Mysore 
(Karnataka) 


Pop mania 


T he article (The Indipop 
boom, 18-—24 Novem¬ 
ber) made for interesting 
reading. What was missing 
was the mention of Usha 
Uthup who ranks as one of 
India’s best pop singers. 
Usha is head and shoulders 
above Sharon Prabhakar. 

Usha Uthup’s exclusion 
from the article is unpar¬ 
donable. 

RJoaeph, Madras (Tamil Nadu) 



Uthup: the best of the lot? 


■ Indipop won’t be around 
for too long. It is rightly 
mentioned that today’s 
Hindi film music is littered 
with copies of Western 
chartbusters. 

The death of stalwarts 
like Kishore Kumar and 
Mukesh has also heralded 
the death of authentic Indi¬ 
an music. 

Is it any wonder that a 
few genuine music fans 
have lost interest in the 
state of the music industry 
as a whole? 

Maheeh Kumar, New OalhI 





















I the true situation pre¬ 
vailing in the country today 
(The desperate hours, 11 — 
17 November). It is high 
time that India adopted the 
presidential system of gov¬ 
ernment, where no parlia¬ 
mentarian or legislator gets 
elected unless he polls 
more than ,*=»() per cent of 
the valid votes cast in the 
eleclit)ns. And at the same 
time, the people should 


Intellectiials protesting the glorification of seif-immolation 


elect their President and 
chief ministers through bal- 



Chandra Shekhar: will he 
provide stability? 

lot. This system will elimin¬ 
ate the instability caused by 
politicians greedy for 
power. 

R.N, Vaswani, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 


■ Mandal is not the only 
reason for suicides by Indi¬ 
an students. The media 
have played their .part. 
Most people who have 
committed suicide arc chil¬ 
dren of the lower middle 
class. 

The attention of politi¬ 
cians needs to be drawn to 
this corrupt and inefficient 
political system which en¬ 
courages kids to kill them- 
selves. 

I.P. Gandhi, Naw Delhi 


ifications. The Pakistan 
People’s Party made a tac¬ 
tical blunder by making the 
poll a relcrcndum on cor- 
"ruption against Bena/ir and 
thus played into the hands 
of its opponents. 

However, Benazir's best 
bet now is that the coalition 
government would be inst¬ 
able. As for now, the fate 
of the Pakistanis lies in the 
hands of the generals and 
religious fundamentalists. 
Chayan Gupta, New Delhi 


Back to the Majority 

barracks phobia 

T he article ( The Benazir "l"he Ayodhya imbroglio 

saga, 11—17 Novem- I is a frightening replay 
ber) deserves certain clar- of the n^edieval crusades 

Benazir Bhutto: battered and beaten 


Alost cause 

T he article (Suicide fev¬ 
er, 4^““* 10 November) 
was -Shocking to say the 
least. A few sentimental 
students killed themselves 
over nothing. Self- 
immolation is not the way 
to protest, regardless of the 
cause. The government 
does not bother and neither 
does society in general. The 
only ones hurt are parents 
and relatives. It is hoped 
that the students will learn 
a lesson and find better 
ways to prove a point. 
Parlmal Sarkar, Burdwan (Waat 
*M0b9 






carried out by the Christ¬ 
ians to liberate Jerusalem 
from the clutches of the 
Muslims (Groping in the 
dark, 18—24 November). 

The only reason for the 
Muslims to feel claus¬ 
trophobic in India is due to 
the fact that Hindu fanatics 
are being arrested for plot¬ 
ting violence against the 
minority community. 
Evidently, the Muslims 
have reasons for fear, since 
the Hindus ate being galva¬ 
nised by unscrupulous 
politicians. 

Chlranllb Haidar, Trivandrum 
(Karala) 

De^ng 

tradibon 

T he suspension of three 
students from IIT 
Kharagpur is a direct mock¬ 
ery of the very foundations 
of decency and good con¬ 
duct that this institution is 
supposed to stand for (Rag¬ 
time blues, 18—24 Novem¬ 
ber). The suspension of 
these students should he 
revoked. These students 
could be the models for 
future generations, not to 
mention ihe present ones 
who are engaged in rag- 

gjng- 

Sureah Kumar, Bagepatly 
(Karnataka) 

Elitist press 

T he press is indifferent to 
the problems of rural 
India f Paper i /iave, 18—24 
November). Pages of major 
newspapers carry comments 
of discredited political 
leader's, salacious oimnients 
on the lives of film stars and 
cricket news. Most 
newspapers and journals of 
the country do not reflect the 
vicwpi)int.s of the pixrrer 
sections. 

llic poor people have to 
struggle for existence, a fact 
which is largely ignored by 
the amntry’s press. 

AbtPadhy, Barf m mp u r(Oriaaa) 




















Distorting culture 


O ur attention has been 
drawn to the feature 
finally, ihr film f2- 8 De¬ 
cember). We feel con¬ 
strained U) mention a few 
words in response to some 
of the points raised 

There cerlainls has been 
a controversy about the 
film. But we may categor 
ically state that formal 
clearance of the script and 
permission to shoot was 
never denied to the film¬ 
maker. The correspondent 
was perhaps unaware of the 
fact that the onus for clear¬ 


I your leadeiship the raison 
j d f'tie of our attitude to¬ 
wards the film- 

“Like the majority ol 
other Indian women still 
untouched by feminist li¬ 
beration movemeius. the 
women in the City of Joy 
had no way other than 
seduction to attract mascu¬ 
line attention and assert 
their identity.'' 


ducts for a clientele of pri¬ 
vileged people in special¬ 
ised establishments in 
Lurope and America. The 
demand had provoked a 
fruitful trade fo. which Cal¬ 
cutta was one of the central 
sources.’-’ 

“He had taken refuge in 
an air-conditioned suite in 
Calcuita’s luxury hotel, 

The Grand. A foaming 
Niagara ot perfumed fnjth 



The sets of CHyofJoy: ignoring the realities? 


ing a script by a loreign 
filmmaker lies not with the 
state government hut with 
the (iovernment of India. 

In fact, the producer and 
the director of the film had 
sought unoflicially to 
evince the views of the state 
government about the 
script. Frankly speaking, 
we found the novel on 
which the film is based to 
be ullerlv reprehensible 
since its basic aim appeared 
to be to humiliate the de¬ 
nizens of the city about the 
socio-economic realities 
that historically CKist here. 
The script, loo, we think, 
goes a long way in hurting 
our national sentiments. 

A few random quotes 
from the ‘novel’ would, we 
believe, tend to confirm to 


“They used the embryos 
and foetuses either for sci¬ 
entific work or in the manu¬ 
facture of rejuvenating pro- 



Director Rotond Ioffe 


was already tumbling into 
the bathtub of his marble 
bathroom. The nightmare 
of the Ofy of Soy had re¬ 
ceded to another planet. 

He slipped a icn-rupec note 
into the servant’s hand. 

Just as he was leaving, 
however, the servant swung 
around in a halt-circle. He 
was a very wrinkled little 
man with a grey beard.” 

‘Would you like a girl, 
sahib? A very pretty young 
girl?’ 

Startled, Max put down 
his glass of whisky. 

‘Very pretty and sweet- 
natured,' elaborated the 
servant with a wink. The 
American swallowed 
another mouthful of alco¬ 
hol. ‘Unless you’d prefer 
two girls together urged the 


Indian, ‘Younggirls, but 
very, very skilful. The en¬ 
tire range of the Kama Sut¬ 
ra. sahib.’ The Indian 
plucked up his courage. He 
knew his clientele all too 
well. As soon as they ar¬ 
rived in Asia. Europeans 
and Americans turned into 
devils. No temptation 
seemed spicy enough for 
I them. ‘Perhaps you’d pre¬ 
fer a boy, sahib? A fine 
looking young boy, sweet 
and...’The servant made 
an obscene gesture and 
matched it with another 
wink. With the same air ot 
complicity, this time he 
suggested two young boys. 
After a few moments, he 
volunteered two young 
boys and two girls 
together’, then a eunuch, 
and finally a transvestite 
‘Very clean, sahib, very 
safe.” 

“In a few years the city 
was to condemn its ten 
million inhabitants to living 
on less than twelve square 
feet of space per person, 
while the four oi five mil¬ 
lion of them who squeezed 
into its slums had some¬ 
times to make do with bare¬ 
ly three square feet each.” 

“Nothing is going to 
change the fact that there 
arc over a million poor 
bastards without work in 
Calcutta, and that if you 
eliminate the livelihoods of 
a hundred thousand rick- 
.shaw pullers, you’ll con¬ 
demn eight or nine hundred 
thousand more people to 
starvation. It's a matter of 
common sense, but then, 
politics and common sense 
are not the teats of the 
same cow.” 

There are some people 
who end up being hateful of 
the realities that prevail 
here. Therefore, it is our 
considered opinion that 
just as filmmaking is a basic 
right, so it is within the 
definition of human rights 
to have certain kinds of 
media creation. 

Pn$anta BinaifM, eonMmttM 
M 89 t$i§nt to tho mtniBtor oi 
Mormotlon ond cutturoi ofHofn, 
Oowommont of Woot Bongot, 
Coleutfo. 
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• I cainnot understand 
liaw a person claiming to 
tK^ a Hindu will po to the 
^tantpf demolishing a 
tdosme. Great Hinout 
like Rana Pratap and 
Shivaji never demolished 
a mosque when they 
fpUght against Aurangzeb 
imd odier Mughal 
jMnpeifors : 

;^^i:iMSnEKif^, Prime 

is Mr Advent 
* " about the housing 


created the world? If he 
thought this was such an 
important issue, why did 
he not do anything when 
he was a minister in the 
Janata government in 
1977? 

Ram Vilas Paswan, 
former Union labour 
minister 

■ 1^:i^,^«ecularism does 
notnli^hirreligion. Nor 
is it ehphemism for 
Hindu-baiting. 

L.K. Aovani, BJP 
president 

■ He (Chandra Shekhar) 
is doing a wonderful job. 
The only sad thing is that 
he is not in good 
company. 

Bansi Lal, former chief 
minister of Haryana 

U WhencYcr I want to 
become $^ief minister of 
Hfl^ana 1 can. Whenever 
1 wanted to t became 
diiefftimt&terand 
wbatevei:l-wMted»io < 


resign ] did. 

Om Pkakasii Chaltala, 
Janata Dal{S) general 
secretary 

■ 1 arn not as stupid as 1 
look. I am an intelligent 
man. 

^SUB^AMANIAM SwAMY. 
Union commerce minister 

■ As far as Chandra 
Shekhar is concerned, we 
do not think he wlS ’ 
guided by any morality 
when he formed the 
government at the 
Centre. It’s opportunism. 

Jyoti Basu, West Bengal 
chief minister 

■ Just as a creation of an 
“Islamic Rashtra" could 
not save Ershad, the God 
of the “Hindu Rashtra*" 
could not save himself in 
Kathmandu. Neither God 
nor General proved 
stronger than the will of 
the people. 

M J. Akbak, CongTess(I) 
Spokesman 


■ The Indian cricket 
team does not need one . 
manager. They need 16 
different managers, one 
for each player. 

BiSHtcN Singh Bkdi, 
former manager of the 
Indian cricket team 

U Money is something 
that 1 don't think of at alK 
Money is thought of by 
the market, by the trade. 
It is a commodity that is 
decided by your'standing. 

Amitabh Bachchan, 
filmstar 





















Medium cool 


The new Chandra Shekhar: A TV star! 


Those of us for 
whom the daily 
ups and downs of 
public life are of 

Bpj\ / m 9 irresistible con- 
cern, sometimes 

■l iH average citizen 

CSk—-] tcrest in politics. 

His response to those who rule, or 
seek to rule, is made up of prejudices, 
gut feelings, vague notions, word-of- 
mouth anecdotes and self-certified 
opinions. Tacts, deeds, views of news¬ 
paper pundits rarely cause him to ad¬ 
just his conclusions. 

My puanwala, for instance, is de¬ 
votedly and doggedly a nl i - 
Chandra Shekhar ever since he heard 


that our Prime Minister had decided 
to shorten his name from C'handra 
Shekhar Singh to Chandra Shekhar in 
the name of some alien ideology. 
“How can you trust a man who has 
bcitrayed his own caste?" he asks. “I 
am also a sochaUst, but I still go by the 
name my father gave me." C handra 
Shekhar could turn India into a haven 
of peace and prosperity, yet I suspect 
my paunwala would never vote for 
hiin. 

My purpose in piesenting the 
meandering nui s i n g s of 
paanwatas is to lepoit a gradual 
hut perceptible change of mood vo-tf- 
v/a“ our Prime Minister in a significant 
section of the electorate. Just as V.P. 
Singh was being shown the door, 1 
asked a friend, who is a paid-up mem¬ 
ber’of the Malabar Hill Hlitc C lub, 
how he viewed the prospect of the Old 
Turk stepping in. He curled up his 
nose and said, “ I’hat man is eviT’ - 
and he put a lot of feeling into the 
word “evil". Without the benefit 
of an opinion poll I would claim 
that my friend reflected the senti¬ 
ments ot large sections of the urban 
intelligentsia. F'our weeks afici assum¬ 
ing office, Mr Chandra Shekhar has 
made that same population sit up and 
think. Could it be that they were 
wrong? l*erhaps he is not as evil as 
they thought him to be? 

Of course, the subtle change in 


mood could be the result of incumben¬ 
cy. The Prime Minister’s Office has 
built-in glamoui and awe-inspiring 
trappings. The occupant of 7, Race 
Course Road is splashed across our 
front pages and TV screens, he is seen 
receiving high foreign dignitaries, he 
whizzes off to international confer¬ 
ences and rubs shoulders with states¬ 
men and assorted glitterati, he is seen 
comforting those who have suffered 
through natural or man-made calam¬ 
ity. He is here, there and everyw'here. 
Not surprisingly, the ubiquitous, fre- 
quenllv healing visibility helps soften 
pari o( the hostility. 

Mr Chandra Shekhar is the reci¬ 
pient ot another lucky benefit -public 
expectation of him and his govern¬ 
ment is so low that he simply cannot 
fail. No one expects him to perform or 
accomplish anything, he has no man¬ 
ifesto to implement, no promises to 
keep. The single task he has before 
him is to survive. Even here, survival 
not tor four years but for 12 months. 
Never in the history of democratic 
governance has a Prime Minister been 
asked to do so little, so leisurely. 

(jiven the fact that the Prime Minis¬ 
ter has accomplished precisely no¬ 
thing, how has he been able to make a 
positive impact on the country in so 
shoit a space of time? 

It is a truism that in politics percep¬ 
tion IS more important than reality, 
and as 1 indicated earlier, perception 
is the composite of intangibles*-re¬ 
ceived impressions, random signals 
that may or may not have anything to 
do with reality. Experience from other 
parts of the world confirms that the 
single most pow'erful instrument for 
transmitting impressions, favourable 
and unfavourable, is television. In our 
country, television assumes even grea¬ 
ter potency because competing instru¬ 
ments (lobbies, press, professional 
fora, cable TV etc.) are either non- 
exislcp* or have restricted reach. It is 
through television, then, that Chandra 
Shekhar has, to some extent, won the 
hearts and minds of the very people 
who till a few weeks ago were calling 
him "evil". 

Intere|lingly, unlike Mr Thatcher, 



R. Reagan and J. Kennedy, Mr Chan¬ 
dra Shekhar has had no coaching in 
the medium. Mrs Ihatcher hired a 
consultant (Gordon Rcecc) who, 
among other things, taught her to 
stand properly in front of a mic¬ 
rophone and how to speak into it. 
Our man in South Block, meanwhile, 
seems to be a TV natural who comes 
off best when he has no script and 
when he speaks in Hindi. I can think 
of no other politician in recent times 
who has used television to such advan¬ 
tage. And it has been done without 
Doordarshan management or the 
plastering of Chandra Shekhar on our 
TV screens. Indeed, I am quite sure 
that the Prime Minister is not even 
aware of the sublime effect he has 
been having on the air waves. 

People are talking of three Chandra 
Shekhar 'performances'. The first was 
at SAARC. His official speech in En¬ 
glish was mundane, but just before he 
ended he switched to extempore and 
Hindi. Even those who did not under¬ 
stand the words he used to sketch out 
his "one world" vision found the 
sincerity and simplicity of his oration 
moving. The second was at an indoor 
stadium in Delhi where he pleaded 
with the audience not to fall prey to 
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It is through television that Chandra Shekhar has, to some extent, won the hearts and minds of the very 
people who till a few weeks ago were calling him ‘evil’ 


“people who want to divide this coun¬ 
try in the name of caste and religion. 
Hunger has no caste, poverty has no 
religion. Let us fight these, not 
ourselves”. Finally, in western UP he 
delivered the same message. The im¬ 
pact of all three performances on 
viewers was electric. 

On occasionsV.P. Singh spoke elo¬ 
quently too, but he had the distressing 
habit of straying into Hindi film dia¬ 
logue which sounded not merely 
theatrical but also shifty. Rajiv is in¬ 
capable of rousing a crowd because he 
is invariably reading other people’s 
lines. Indira Gandhi, when in trouble, 
resorted to shrieking and shouting. 
Chandra Shekhar, in contrast, knows 
how to pitch his words and since he is 
well-informed with views on every¬ 
thing from regional cooperation to 
five-star hotels, he has no need for 
prompters or slips of paper. He looks 
nis audience straight in the eye and 
rattles off at a cracking pace. The im¬ 
pression left is of a man who, while 
not fully in control of his destiny. 


knows exactly what he is doiiui. 
However spurious, however counter¬ 
feit, there is a surcncss ol touch, a 
self-conlidencc exuded by a **rime 
Minister believed to be living on life- 
support systems. 

rhrough intelligent and torcelul use 
of television, Mr Chandra Shekhar has 
been able to ci>o* ca'^te passions in the 
country. He has not icncged on Man- 
dal, he has simply pul various riders to 
make the recommendations more 
complete’. And he makes sure that* 
when he refers to caste iniquities he 
also mentions the shame of poverty, 
wherever it is found. As a result, the 
anti-reservationists have no cause to 
pursue on the streets, while quota 
champions cannot claim they have 
been betrayed. Nothing solved, just u 
little respite gained. 

On the Ram Janmabhoomi ques¬ 
tion, Chandra Shekhar has managed 
to present on our screens nightly a 
motley collection of sadhus, mullahs 
and self-styled religious leaders 
allegedly engaged in serious parleys. 


Again, nothing substantial has been 
registered, but the very sight (»f feud¬ 
ing holv men sitting across a table in 
I the elevating company of Mulayam 
! Singh Yadav, Sharad Fawar and 
; Bhairon Singh Shekhawat is enor- 
! mously reassuring for a trighteiied na- 
j tion. Whether by trick or by fraud, a 
j perilously insecure Prime Minister us- 
1 I'.ig okl-fashioncd communication 
i techniques has been able to convince a 
I few ol his countless critics that he has 
: the skills to heal the wounds of a deep- 
' K wounded nation. 

i I V images arc notoriously unreli- 
j able However, it is difficult to man¬ 
ipulate them for too long. If the Prime 
Minister talks about bringing the 
country together and privately docs 
deals with communalists in order to 
secure his tenure, the same medium 
which is serving him today will mer¬ 
cilessly expose him. For the moment, 
however, it must be noted that Mr 
Chandra Shekhar has a formidable 1’V 
presence which for the moment is 
paying him dividends. • 
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REDAlERfI 

Andhra Pradesh witnesses an upsurge in 
Naxalite violence 


N obody ‘'aw n coming. I'o 
the icMdcnt> of N.innatta, 
a tin> viiKigc in Andhra 
Pradesh's Warangal dis¬ 
trict. 4 December seemed 
like it would be just another unevent¬ 
ful day. Until about noon, that is. 

The Bank of Baroda which is 
housed in one of the lew pukka build¬ 
ings in the village- was virtually de¬ 
serted as it was nearing lunch hour 
Suddenly, a group of about six men 
marched in and confronted the 
branch's assistant manager, K. Sairam 
Gopal. ‘Come with us quietly," they 
demanded and Gopal had no choice 
but to comply 

The abduction of Ciopal was only 
one of the many carried out by the 
dreaded Naxalite People’s War Group 
(PWG) in Narmatia that day. Only a 
few minutes earlier, another group of 
PWG men had kidnapped the village’s 
head constable. Yakub All. as he was 
on his way to the marketplace. During 
the day, the PWG picked up five 
others at intervals of an hour or more. 
Among them, the mandat president 
Pcngali Raju Reddy, the mandal de¬ 


velopment officer and thice other gov¬ 
ernment employees 

The provocation lor the abductions 
was the arrest on the same morning of 
Kalyanam Charidramouli. the leader 
of the Radical Youth F cague (RYL). 
And on the following day, 5 I^ecem- 
ber, the PW(j kidnapped 18 others, 
bringing the total to 25. 

I’herc was also violence in Narmatia 
on that day. The Naxalitcs forced a 
large number of residents of Narmatta 
to demonstrate in tront of the police 
station. The villagers were made to 
chant anli-govcrnmeni slogans as the 
extremists sang and danced to ‘revolu¬ 
tionary songs’. When the crowd be¬ 
came restive and violent, the police 
resorted to firing. Three policemen 
were injured and the Naxalitcs 
claimed that as many as 13 people (all 
“peaceful demonstrators") were 
killed. 

The district administration, which 
by then was in a frightful panic, 
announced that Chandramouli would 
be released on 6 December. The RYL 
leader was freed only on the following 
day as, apparently, no one had conic 


FACES OF VIOLENCE 
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forward to sign the bail application on 
his behalf. Fiy then, the Naxalites had 
kidnapped a number of others and 
released a tew in their custody. One of 
those abducted -head constable 
Yakub Ali—was killed;, his body was 
recoveied from a ncarbv village. 
Others such as fiala Bhaskara Raju 
were lucky, being released after a 
night in captivity. They took me to 
one of their hide-outs near the forest. 
Rut they did not ill-treat me," he says. 

But even after ('haiulramouli was 
freed, as many as 15 people remained 
in PWG custody. 

N armatta is no isolated incident. 

Over the past few months, Naxa- 
lile ^roup*r—particularly the dreaded 
PWG —have become extremely active 
in the Telengana area of Andhra 
Pradesh. Abductions have become 



RELEASED 


Narmatta's Bala Bhaakara Raju waa 
abducted and than freed. Others remain in 
Naxellte captivity 


AWAITING VERDICT 


Andhra tribals attend a “people’s court” 
called by the Naxalites 


UNDERGROUND 

MEETING 


The Andhra junglea 
provide an Meal cover tor 
subversive activity 


to 
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very common and the state govern * 
ment appears to be clueless about how 
to deal with the extremists. 

Consider the other incidents of 
Naxalitc violence which took place in 
the stale during the first week of this 
month. 

• Three policemen were shot b\ 
PWG men at Belampalli in Adilabad 
district on 7 December. The Naxalitcs 
got away with the policemen's 
firearms .and some gelatine sticks. 
Coming as it did on the heels ot Nar- 
matta, it sent shock waves thiough the 
state administration. 

• A forest official V. Srihari, who had 
earlier been a stringer for a Telugu 
daily, was kidnapped,on 4 December. 
His body was discovered with multiple 
stab injuries near a temple at Govin- 
draopelta. about HK) kilometres from 
Warangal town. 


NARMAHA 
POLICE STATION 


EawaWM The local cops were 
unable to prevent 
mass abductions in 

• On the same day, a village sarpanch 
was also abducted in Warangal dis¬ 
trict. He was shot dead the following 
morning, ostensibly because ho re¬ 
fused to agiee to distribute henami 
land anunig the poor 

Tag these along with the \iolcnt in¬ 
cidents, abductions and 'executions' 
that have taken place all through this 
year and the list appears endless 
To many, the upsurge in Naxalile 
activity has one main cause: the atti¬ 
tude of former stale chief minister 
Mani Chenna Reddy. When Reddy 
assumed office late last year, he had 
suggested that N.'V Rama Rao'sTclu- 
gii Desam regime—which, for the 
most part, had treated the Naxalile 
menace as a law and order problem — 
had resorted to t^nneccssarily repres¬ 
sive measures in dealing with extrem¬ 


ism. Reddv had evolved a three¬ 
pronged strategy that was aimed at 
cm tailing the illegal activities ot Naxa¬ 
litcs while |>ermitting non-violent poli¬ 
tical expression. The three prongs 
were: 

• Allowing Naxaliles to carry out 
peaceful campaigns -that i.s, rallies, 
demonstration^ and the like. 

• Releasing all Naxalitcs detained in 
prison without trial. 

• And, finally, nuiinlaming a close 
watch on law and order violations by 
Naxalite groups which chose to reject 
the government's accommodating 
approach 

Reddy had hoped that this relatively 
soft approach would help bring the 
Naxalitcs around and restiain them 
from acts of violence. But, clearly, it 
has been a dismal failure. 

I Iis attitude had led to embarrassing 
allegations as well .'\s early as last 
year, in the run up to the December 
198‘:> Assembly polls, Reddy was ac¬ 
cused of having struck a deal with the. 
Naxalitcs and seeking their support 
for the elections Later, many eyeb¬ 
rows w'erc raised when he appointed 
his long-vtanding friend and adviser, 
Kondapalli Chandramouli Reddy, as 
the state Dairy Development Board 
chairman. C'handiamouli Reddy is 
said to be related to the FWG chief, 
Kondapalli Seetharamaiah. Some of 
Chenna Reddy's detractors go to the 
extent of claiming that he himself is a 
relative of Scethaiamaiah’s. 

As a part of his strategy of winning 
over the Naxalile'., I'henna Reddy 
withdrew numc»('us ca.ses against their 
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SUPERANNUATION SCHEME 



How to prevent 
key employees 
from leaving you... 

Lie’s Group Superannuation 
Scheme - for increased 
employee loyalty and morale, 
and tax savings. 

Lie’s Group Superannuation Scheme 
provides an added incentive for 
employees to continue in their current 
organisation. It guarantees regular 
po.st-retirement income, based on number 
of years in service and last salary drawn 
or contribution made. 
• Contributions (inclusive of PF), are 
tax-deductible up to 257r of salary. 

• If implemented rctn.spcctively, up to 
80% of contributions (with respect to past 

years of service), are allowed for tax 
i deduction in the year of payment. 

) • Interest accrues at 11.4% to 12% p.a., 

depending on the size of the 
fund. 

• For those who are members of LIC’s 
Group Gratuity Scheme, higher interest 

rates will be applicable for both schemes. 
The Superannuation scheme can also be 
linked to life insurance cover. 

• On retirement, a choice of 
pension-payment plans is available. 

For more information and advice about 
the scheme, send this coupon to your 
local Lie Divisional Office. 
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I d like to Know more about 

Lie's Group Superannuation Scheme. 

Please send me full details. 


Gft Jneurotice CorpoTation of Jndia 
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i leaders. He also instructed that the 
I state governmenrs controversial Spe 
i cial Task Force (whose men were 
' known as the Greyhounds), which was 
! created by NTR to deal with the Naxa- 
! lites, be disbanded. A Rs f)5-croTC Rc- 
! mote Area Development Programme 
I (RADP) was launched in the nine 
' Naxaliie-prone districts of the Tele- 
I ngana region to iinjirove the economic 
; condition of the people. And, finally, 

■ Reddy also hit upon the idea ot ha\ ing 
pnija sadassus (or people's gather- 
’ iiigs), which state ministers were to 
! attend along with local officials. The 
idea was to provide .. forum for the 
; people in remote areas to talk about 
^ the problems and voice their grie- 
. vances. 

These were not bad ideas in princi¬ 
ple. but their execution left much to 
be desired. For instance, the RADP 
scheme hardlv benefited those it was 
targeted at. As for the praja sadas.sus, 

; they became something of a farce. 

; Ministers began to find excuses for not 
! attending the meetings as, apart from 
. the security risk, they weie given a 
I hard lime by Naxalite sympathisers 
I who taunted them about their VIP 
I status, their wealth and their irrele- 
i vance at such gatherings. 

The only time during Chenna Red- 
i dy’s reign that the Naxaliles were 
! dealt with firmly was when the foimer 
I chief minister had left for the US this 
i July for medical treatment. The four- 
j member coterie which ran the state 
I during his absence, comprising Samar- 
I asinha Reddy, Diwakar Reddy, 
i Gcclha Reddy and Rosaiah, decided 
I that it was time to get tough with the 
I extremist groups. The state police 
were instructed to crack down on the 
Naxalites and nearly 30 of them were 
killed in the encounters that took 
place in the month that ('henna Reddy 
was away. 

But, for the most part, Naxalite vio¬ 
lence has been unabated in the state 
during the last year. For instance, in 
1990, the PWG alone accounted for 
almost 90 abductions, including those 
of two MLAs, one IAS officer and 
several other government officials 
from the banking sector and the state 
revenue department. During the same 
period, the PWG also burnt six rail¬ 
way stations, raided three police sta¬ 
tions and killed large numbers of peo¬ 
ple. What was easily the ghastliest 
Naxalite attack was that on a train on 
9 October near Hyderabad. Forty- 
seven passengers were burnt alive af¬ 
ter a bogie was set on fire by the 
extremists. 


N one of this, of course, can be used 
to conclude that NTR was suc¬ 
cessful in dealing with the Naxalites. 
Bui despite the fact that he has for 
long maintSined that the Naxalites 
were his ^‘friends", the TDP supremo 
did attempt to deal with them more 
firmly. 

I'he state's Naxaliles were extemely 
angry with NTR and had often 
charged him with using terror tactics 
to repress civil rights campaigners. 
During his reign, the Naxalites suf¬ 
fered heavy casualties. But the PWG 
kept up Its strategy of abducting gov¬ 
ernment officials to pressure the NTR 
regime into releasing its cadres from 
Slate prisons. In 1989, the PWG step¬ 
ped up its campaign to destroy public 



He tried to win the Naxalitel over, 
but violence increased during his 
reign 


property to prot<"st against the en¬ 
counter killings. When its leaders, 
Daggu Rayalingu and Puli Ramulu, 
were killed in encounters in Warangal 
and Karimnapr respectively, the 
PWG took to burning buses, railway 
stations and government offices. 

Like Chenna Reddy, there were 
times he did make attempts to weaken 
the movement by winning them over. 
For instance, following the public up¬ 
roar after the the kidnapping and mur¬ 
der of one of the Telugu Desam's 
mandal presidents in Karimnagar dis¬ 
trict, T. Malhar Rao, NTR evolved a 
voluntary surrender scheme. Naxalites 
who gave themselves up were rehabili¬ 
tated and given state assistance. Ab¬ 


out a hundred middle-ranking Naxa- 
litcs did seek rehabilitation, but the 
scheme failed in the end as most ot 
them returned to the jungles after 
accepting the government doles. 

At the moment, there arc about half j 
a dozen Naxalite groupjs active in the | 
Telengana region. But it is the Pco- I 
pie’s War Group of Konclapalli Sccth- 
aramaiah’s which is the largest, the 
mo.st ruthless and the major cau.se for 
concern. 

'I’he writ of the PWG and the Other 
groups runs through many iemote 
parts of'relcngana. where they evoke 
considerable sympathy among the 
iribals and the poor. I'he Naxaliles 
have helped them escape the clutches 
of the landlords, piovidcd them with 
basic literary and numerical skills 
apart from financial assistance in the 
form of interest-free loans (which are 
given by Naxalite-prtimoted coopera¬ 
tives). 

Given the rccoid of work of some 
groups with the poor, the Naxalites 
have earned some sympathy in cettain 
quarters of the urban intelligentsia. 
Human rights camtxugner and lawyer 
K.G. Kannabiran, for instance, has 
represented Naxaliles in a number of 
court cases and is known to be close to 
many of them. "I don’t approve of 
Naxalite kidnappings. But at the same 
time, you cannot talk only about the 
violence of the radical elements and 
turn a blind eye to the illegitimate 
methods used by the state," he says. 

Men like Kannabiran -unlike those 
who advocate annihilation of the 
Naxalites—probably believe that the 
problem miisi be tackled at both the 
social and economic levels. When 
Chenna Reddy came to power last 
year, he appeared to suggest pretty 
much the same thing. But his econo¬ 
mic programmes, such as the RADP, 
to benefit the poverty-ridden, Naxa- 
lite-infested regions seemed more like 
publicity stunts than serious attempts 
to alleviate the lot of the people. At 
the same time, he failed miserably in 
checking Naxalite violence, which had 
grown considerably during his reign. 

It may have been the communal 
carnage that ravaged Hyderabad last 
fortnight which forced Chenna Reddy 
to resign. But his successor—irrespec¬ 
tive of who he is—will have to find a 
way of meeting the Naxalite chal¬ 
lenge. As Chenna Reddy had disco¬ 
vered, it is threatening to become an 
extremely difficult and dangerous 
problem. • 

R.BhagwanSIngh/MMrnmHaand 
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Check your sources 

This should be a reporter s cardinal principle 


^ I e n s I tm - f i 11 c d 
Ayodhya, a charred 
body IS found, 'f hcrc 
arc no marks of den- 
lilicalion and the 
reason foi his dctilh 
-_IS yet to be estab¬ 

lished. 

The Press rrust of India, supposed 
to he the more sohei o< the two loi- 
glish-language agencies strangely 
enough went on to report that the 
body was that of a sadliu who had 
self-immolated himself in support of 
his demand for the construction of the 
Ram temple in Ayodhya And PH's 
source? The vice-president t)f the Ram 
Janmabhoomi Mukti Yagna Samiti, 
Mahant Ramachandra Paramhans. 

Was the Mahant a reliable source? 
Did he know more about the sailhu 
w'ho had allegedly set himself on fire? 
PTI does not say. But this was enough 
for some of the national newspapers. 
Indian Express came out with a head¬ 
line about a sadhu immolating himself 


and '/he Ihidy followed suit. Forlu- 
nately, a numbei other papers did 
not lead with the PTI report but men¬ 
tioned It only Itnvards the end ol their 
reports. 

rhe PTI report was vibjcctionable 
If the Mahant did say that the body 
was that of a sadhu, the agency should 
have tried to conlirm it. And how 
reliable ate these mahants, wvarnis 
and mullahs'/ Ihey are only adding 
luel to the tire. Didn't the PTI know 
that the reasons for the death were 
still unknown when it filed its rep<^rt? 
The Hindustan Times said that‘‘ccitain 
eye witnesses claimed that he was 
chased by a mob, IviKhed and set 
abla/e.” Sajeda Mom in of The Tele- 
}fraph rep(.)rted that "Earn hhakts in 
the area believe the corpse was that of 
a Muslim youth wdio had come to the 
town w'ith a crude w'eapon to damage 
the temple: when kar sevaks came to 
j know of this, they burnt him alive. 

Another version said the body was 
1 that of a karsevak who had immolated 








The PTI report was objectionable. 
But it was enough for some of the 
national newspapers. Indian 
Express came out with a Headline 
about a sadhu immolating himself 
and The Oa//y followed suit 


Youth foutid 

.burnt, 800 kar 

sewaksarres^^^ 
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himself in support of the Ram 
Temple.’* 

If the P TI version was iiresponsible, 
the attitude of some of the newspapers 
to have led w'ith that and even head¬ 
lined the event, was even more irres¬ 
ponsible. Will the press ever learn of 
its responsibilities? 

Speaking of responsibility. The Sun¬ 
day Observer had a lead story that 
many of the contract workers, em¬ 
ployed by the Department of Atomic 
hnergy at the Kalapakam power 
plant, near Madras, are being c.xces- 
sivcly exposed to harmful radiation. 

This conclusion is drawn, not from 
any imestigating reports by the pap- 
ci's staff. It is based on studies under¬ 
taken by certain organisations like the 
Campaign for Peace and Prevention of 
Nuclear T hreat, a Madras-ba.sed anti¬ 
nuclear group and one Mr C.N. 
Deivanaygaiii, convenor for Physi¬ 
cians for Peace. 

Niieloar safety is serious business. 
The convenor's study states that be¬ 
tween 1982 and 1988, there were 13 
canccr-ielated deaths among 3,000 
workers, and 14 among their family 
members. There were 11 infertile 
ovules. 

It IS quite clear that the organisa¬ 
tions and the individuals who are be¬ 
hind the study arc no supporters of 
nuclear plants and hence their conclu¬ 
sions may not be as objective as one 
would like them, to be. What 'The Sun¬ 
day Observer should have done was to 
have sent a .senior journalist to .study 
the issue, talk to the Kalapakam plant 
officials and scientists and use the 
findings of the anti-nuke protesteis as 
backgrounders. The lead story, as it 
stands, is too one-sided and taxes 
one’s credibility. 

Cigarettes for money 

The Times of India would do any¬ 
thing for money. Even then, I was 
shocked at the extensive coverage 
given to the launch of Legend Kings, 
the country’s first allegedly low-tar, 
low-nicotine cigarette. One presumes 
that the launch was a glittering affair 
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During a special Airbus A320 flight from 
Delhi to Bombay, despite a ‘No Smoking’ 
rule, the crew could only watch uneasily as 
even the honourable minister for civil 
aviation, Harmohan Dhawan, puffed 
away 


on board a launch off Bombay’s Gate- 
vs ay of India with expensive liquor, 
eats and Legend Kings. 

The staff reporter, who covered this 
mighty event, waxes eloquent quoting 
one Harsh Wardhan, a marketing 
vice-president. According to this whi/ 
kid, the new brand is aimed at the 
hcalth*conscious executive, 3l) plus, 
who can't kick this habit but wants to 
reduce the health risk! (Do health¬ 
conscious executives really smoke?). 
Wardhan says a lot more. His low-risk 
cigarette contains the finest tobacco 
blended with the famous American 
Burley and it uses high-porosity pap¬ 
er. Legend claims to contain 12 mg 
tar, O.S mg nicotine average per stick. 
“The actual content is less”, claims 
Wrirdhan virtuously. "W'c have taken 
the maximum limit." 

Waidhan is contidenl that Legend 
will he a runaway success. And why 
not? W'iih such covciage in the vener¬ 
able Titnc\ of India, you can sell any 
death formula Legend comes fiom 
the stable of the notorious Ms brand 
whose launch some tune hack ran into 
.i controversy. How did this item gel 
past the environment conscious Times 
of India editoi ? 

The ^ree press’ 


More on the antics of the icpie- 
senlalives of our free press’ who are a 
law unU) themselves. Duiing a special 
Airbus A32() flight from Delhi to 
Bombay, despite a ‘Ni> Smoking' rule 
observed on domestic routes, most of 
the scribes piifted away merrily, even 
when the ‘No Smoking’ sign appeared. 
The crew could only watch uneasily as 
even the honourable minister for civil 
aviation was puffing away. 

That was not all. liven before the 
plane had come to a halt, the journal¬ 
ists jumped up to open the overhead 
lockers, despite pleas from the ciew. 
During the best part of the flight, the 
‘moulders of public opinion’ were 
crowding the aisles, preventing the 
crew from moving about and perform¬ 
ing their duties. 

Finally, it was an all-play-and-no- 
work trip. Many of the journalists who 
had boarded the plane had not^ung to 
do with civil aviation and were only 
the special invitees of the minister. 

Harassed hacks _ 

From the antics of the privileged 
press to the problems of the regional 
press in Lucknow. Rajiv Saxena of 

SUNDAY 2^29 Oecembor 1990 


I he Sunday Ohservei h.is done 
liomcwoik before tiling hiv. story on 
the Liicknowi press llcie is :i sum- 
maiy ol the tragi-comevly situatitm 

Vciy lew joiirnalisTs aic actii.dlv on 
the companv p;iv loll ami ,nc paid in a 
bi/aiic tashii>n icpoilcrs getting 
nioncN tliriMigh ickhan piimskai (wiit 
ing aw.irds) and ^ub-edilois, sxunpa- 
dan punis'kdf (editing awards). A 
\oimg loinnalisi who insisted on a 
l^ioper letter ot appointment w.is slap- 
ped by the in.mager and loUl (hat he 
could w.ilk out, it he so dcsiicd 

So h.trd up aic employees of the 
Niiiional llciald, that llicv piltei p.irts 
ol expensive maehineiy from the press 
.ind sell them oif at ridiculously low 
piites The general manager ap|)ea’*evl 
an agitiited siaficr who demaiuleO 
payment, by piesenting him with .i 
large, home-grown pumpkin in heu of 
hard cash! 

‘Manageis’ \vhi> know nothing id 
journalism strut about, harassing |oiir 
nalists. One ot this tube, on being li>ld 
by the ehie* repiMter that he is 
finishing his story, letorled, “You are 
paid to repoit news. Write your stones 
when you are at home!" Another 
proprietor-editor who had made a pile 
from selling spices spent honis with his 
journalists discussing the exact posi¬ 
tioning ot the ‘bottom spread ! 

The editor hug’ has bitten quite a 
few characters in Lucknow, including 
a lormcr cinema hall managei, a taxi 
operatv)! ;ind an owner ot godowiis! 
With such people running the sfiow', 
(Vie can imagine the plight of profes¬ 
sional journalists. Recently, the man¬ 
agement of a Hindi daily sent two 
reporters one male and the othci a 


female to Avovthya and hooked 
rhem ti single room at the local hotel. 
Not m a position to rent sejiarale 
rooms, the journalists sh.ired the 
loon^ ioi the night, with the two beds 
m two corners of tlie nxmi. But such 
news Havels fast and the distraught 
wile ol the male leporter, despite pro- 
tcstations of Ins mm>eenee. left for her 
mnlhcr's place. 

1 hank \(»u, Mr Rapv .Saxena I'm 
sure homniiahle inembeis ol our 
esteemed lidilois Guild wonUI not 
have read tins trivia' news re|‘)v>rt. 

Brotherhood! _ 

.A very inleiesimg leilei tiom ('fnm- 
elnil Saikat published in I he Hindus- 
(tin Times "Imlges ot the Supieme 
< onil ami other jndge^ addiess tfien 
fellow judges on the bench as 
'Biother Recently I was privileged liv 
witness an example of brotherlmess’. 
.Mis Ratn.i Mukheijee, vvidvm' ot the 
late C'hicf ,Iusiiec. Sabyasachi 
Mukheriee. was t.iking a tearful 
farewell from Delhi, leaving for ('al- 
eiilta by the Rajdhani l-Aprcss. Not a 
single ‘brother’ of the late C'hicf Jus¬ 
tice was present, and ru)t any Sister 
(Judges' wife) cither." 

What’s in a headiine? 

And sjiccial mention to the fmlian 
Ispress spoils subeditor for this 
headline *Pak kneel before Bishirp' 
(based on the happenings of the La¬ 
hore cricket test. Pakistan vs West 
Indies). • 
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Here comes 
the judge 

The curse of Bofors reaches the judiciary 



T he curse of Bofors strikes 
ugam 1 he latest casualty ol 
the long-running howii/er 
scandal is the judiciary. 
Over the last fortnight, the 
Delhi nigh Court has witnessed un¬ 
precedented mayhem as lawyers have 
accused the Bench ol impropriety, 
political parties have entered the fray, 
a Central Bureau ot Intelligence 
(CBI) official has got up to disown his 
own counsel and an additional solici¬ 
tor-general has given the impression 
that he is arguing his opponent's brief. 
Moreover, the court has been locked 
by bomb scares, the media have sug¬ 
gested that the judge is behaving 
strangely and the law minister has 
been dragged into the controversy. 

While these developments can only 
be dated to the assumption of office by 
the Chandra Shekhar government, the 
case itself has been in existence since 


18 August, 1989. That was when an 
H.S. Choudhaiy filed a public interest 
petition seeking to squash the Firs; 
Information Report (FIR) filed by the 
CBI in the case and asking that the 
Fetters Rogatory (LR) ba withdrawn. 

At the lime, the altitude of the 
V.P Singh regime was that this was a 
nuisance petition intended to hamper 
and delay the investigation. Nobody 
thought It had much chance of success. 
And even the regime's ciitics thought 
that the most damage it would do 
would be to force the (Til to part with 
the LRs, which it had, tiM then, re¬ 
garded as classiticd information. 

Then, two things happened. The 
CBI began to feel that Justice 
M.K.Chawla, who was hearing the 
case, seemed surprisingly w^ell- 
disposed towards the petitioner. Next, 
the government changeil, and ad<li- 
tional solicitor-general Arun Jaitley, 


who was arguing the case for the reg¬ 
ime, resigned. 

At that stetge. the mailer took on an 
entirely new dimension. 

F or a start, there was the altitude of 
Justice Chawla. Normally, judges 
dispose of habeas corpus petitions first 
on the grounds that these have priority 
over most other matters, especially 
public interest litigation. 

However, according to lawyers. Jus¬ 
tice Chawla has decided to hear this 


FARCE AND FASTER ■ How the case progressed 




Arun Jaitley 



Public interest litigation is filed 
challenging the Bofors FfK 


The government argues against 
the quashing of the case 


The change of government 
means that all those arguing the 
case resign 
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case on a priority basis. As he is duo to 
retire on 5 January, 1991. the suspi* 
cion has grown that perhaps he wants 
to finish hearing the case before he 
stops ilown. 

While C hawla has been in the news 
before (he was one of the three judges 
who confirmed the death sentence in 
the fndira Gandhi murder case), most 
advocates have .regarded him as a fair¬ 
ly diffident, mild-mannered indi¬ 
vidual 

Why then is he in such a hurry to 


hear this case even if it means over¬ 
turning established legal norms? 

In a representation to Chief Justice 
Ranganath Mishra, senior advocates 
posetl this and other questions: “ The 
unseemly anxiety which he is showing 
to keep the matter with him. the un¬ 
due priority which he has accoidcd to 
the matter and the undue haste which 
he IS showing to dispose of the matter 
have not gone unnoticed by the 
people..." 

This was unprecedented enough. 
But there was more to come. Once the 
V.P. Singh government tell, several 
other entities fell that the new regime 
would not pursue the ca.se with the 
necessary vigour. So five parties 
(three political parties: the BJP, V.P. 
Singh’s Janata Dal and the C'Pl(M); 
and two indiMduals, Padma Bhushan 
N.Kam and Prashant Bhushan, son of 
a former law minister) filed applica¬ 
tions asking to be impleaded in the 
ease. 

Justice ( hawla was not impressed. 
On 6 December, he told Ram Jeth- 
malani, who was appearing on behalf 
of the Janata Dal: “I will not hear you. 

I will not hear any of you runv. 1 can't 
tell you at this stage when I will heai 
you." 

The lawyers were appalled. Ram 
Jethmalani then walked out of the 
courtroom declaring: “The prtieecd- 
ings in this ease arc ceasing to he 
judicial.’’ 

I'he matter was cvcnliiallv settled 


by the Supreme Couit, which issued a 
directive on 10 December asking 
Chawla to hear the applicants. 

A lmost as soon as Jethmalani made 
a legitimate return to the case, he 
decided to go for Chawla. On 11 De¬ 
cember, the couitroom watched in 
stunned astonishment as .fethmalani 
made a passionate appeal to the 
judge: 

‘in this thoroughlv abnormal situa¬ 
tion, I say with the greatest humility as 
an officer of u>ui court that I beg you 
to rescue >ourself from this case. 
Please don’t deal with this case any 
more." 

The suggestion that ('fiawla w'as on 
the verge of committing impropriety 
was blatant enough and the judge 
reacted with outrage. He threw his 
papers on the table and loiidiv de¬ 
clared that he would not hear the case 
if the Bar was against him. 

I'hal should have been that but in a 
day's time, ( hawla had rediscovered 
his old enlhiisMsin lor the case. He 
would eontinue. he decided after all, 
adding that he would not be cowed 
down. 

Now. It wa** the turn the lawyers 
to get outraged. I'he exchanges con¬ 
tinued on 1.^ December with .fclh- 
malani claiming that the judge's state¬ 
ment was an “assault on the lights and 
piiVIleges of the Bar". 

Apart from the anger and the out¬ 
rage, theie was also the legal matter. 











new regime wants 
the Bofors case quashed” 

Says Soli Sorabjee, the former attorney-general 

I f there is one thing that is troubl- I Personally, Sorabjee was con¬ 
ing former attorney-general vinced that there would be little 


ling former attorney-general 
(AG) Soli Sorabjee these days, it is 
the manner in which the Chandra 
Shekhar regime is pursuing the 
Bofors case, which at present is 
being heard in the Delhi Fligh 
Court. Says Sorabjee, ‘it is ob¬ 
vious that the new government 
wants the Bofors case quashed. But 
why don’t they say so? This is be¬ 
cause they doni have the candour 
to withdraw the request to the 
Swiss authorities and want to use 
the judicial machinery by devious 
means.” 


Hadn’t Chawla declared m an open 
courtroom that he did not want to 
hear the case? The counsels tor the 
impleaders (the parties that had later- 
demanded a right to be heard) took 
the line that according to law “a judge¬ 
ment of a High Court iiidge becomes 
effective the moment he pronounces it 
verbally in court 

Nonsense, responded ( hawla. 
“You mean I have no right to change 
my mind?" 

B y now any detached observer 
might have begun to wonder w hat 
the proceedings had to do with 
Bofors— or with jurisprudence tor that 
matter. But there was more to come. 

The Chandra Shekhar government 
asked K.T.S. Tulsi. the additional 
solicitor- general to represent it in the 
case. Tulsi’s job ought have been to 
defend the FIRs and l.R and argue 
against the public interest petition. 

But that wasn’t the way it came 
across. 

Rising to support the government’s 
position, Tulsi told the court that the 
CBI’s FIR “did not contain any defi¬ 
nite charges or allegations against spe¬ 
cific persons and it relied only on some 
inferences and referred to some docu¬ 
ments." 

This argument caused wiuespread 
incredulity in the courtroom because it 
seemed to suggest that Tulsi was 
arguing the other side’s brief. An out¬ 
raged CBl official, K. Madhavan (who 


Personally, Sorabjee was con¬ 
vinced that there would be little 
headway in the Bofors case now. 
The intentions of the new govern¬ 
ment, he feels, is clear enough; the 
director of the CBl, who was pur¬ 
suing the case, was axed and the 
new attorney-general, G. Ramas- 
wamy, has admittedly been con¬ 
sulted by the Hindujas in the past. 
“Therefore," feels Sorabjee, “the 
high tradition required that he 
(Ramaswamy) should not touch 
the case." 

R/tuSaHn/New Delhi 


has made numerous foreign tiips while 
pursuing the case) then got up and 
offered to make a submission on be¬ 
half of the CBl against the govern¬ 
ment counsel's stance. 

E nter Subramaniam Swamy. The 
new law minislei is technically the 
man who decides what to do if his 
officials behave strangely. So it was to 
Swam\ that lawyers and the media 
turned. 

Yes, said Swamy, a public official 
had behaved strangely. And he 
thought action should be taken against 
Madhavan. 

Madhavan? 

Absolutely, retorted the law minis¬ 
ter. The CBl officer had no business 
gelling up in court and trying to con¬ 
tradict poor Tulsi, who was only doing 
his job. 

This declaration caused even more 

Justice M.K. Chawla 


amazement than any of the bizarre 
goings-on that had characterised the 
trial so far. How could Swamy poss¬ 
ibly claim that he was satisfied with 
Tulsi? 

By some accounts, the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s Office then got in on the act and 
Tulsi was replaced. The government 
announced that A.D. Giri, the new 
solicitor-general, would personally 
argue the case. 

But Swamy was unrepentant. He 
stood by his earlier stand, he said. The 
only reason he was replacing Tulsi was 
because he feared for the poor man's 
safety. Apparently, he had received 
threats to his life and a concerned law 
minister thought that it would be bet¬ 
ter for him if he was off the case. 

N obody can predict with any de¬ 
gree of certainty what will happen 
next. Justice Chawla has now passed 
the stage w'hcrc he can be embarras¬ 
sed. He has only a few days left in 
office (because of court vacations) and 
little to lose. From all appearances, he 
will fight any attempt to take the case 
away from him. Perhaps he will even 
manage to deliver a judgement before 
he retires. 

'Fhc judiciary, however, is not past 
the stage wiicre it cannot be embarras¬ 
sed. And over ihe last fortnight, there 
has been such .sustained ciiticism of 
Chawla’s role in the case from lawyers 
and the media that the reputation of 
the Bench has come under something 
of a cloud. 'Phis has distressed most 
reasonable members of the legal 
fraternity. 

Meanwhile, having declared that 
the Bofors enquiry was a sub¬ 
inspector’s job, the Prime Minister 
now seems loathe to even nominate 
thtd sub-inspector. Rajcndra Shekhar, 
the upright director of the CBl has 
been transferred and Madhavan who, 
despite his reputation as a tired and 
emotional junketeer, at least under¬ 
stood the case, is in disgrace. 

Oddly enough, the failure to pro¬ 
ceed with the "enquiry has drawn an 
angry response from an unusual quar¬ 
ter. The Congress(I) is confident that 
should the names of the beneficiaries 
come out, they will exonerate Rajiv 
Gandhi and his friends. Thus, this de¬ 
lay has caused some muttering at 10, 
Janpath. 

If anybody pushes Chandra Shekhar 
into speeding up the investigation, it 
will be Rajiv Gandhi. 

In this bizarre comedy of errors, 
that will be the final twist. • 

MbiuMindewDelM 













GOSSIP SWEET AND SOUR 



__ KHUSHWANT SINGH _ 

Brahmin power 


1 have a consuming 
interest in castes 
without having the 
slightest bit of pre¬ 
judice for or against 
any of them. 
Whenever I am in a 
conference, seminar or a social func¬ 
tion, I count how many of the most 
important belong to what castes. It has 
never been more than a matter of 
curiosity. But one conclusion is inevit¬ 
able: whatever be the sphere of curios¬ 
ity-literary, scientific, bureaucratic 
or whatever—the Brahmin remains 
the top dog. It may be ethnic; or it 
may be the result of several generations 
of learning of which they held the 
monopoly till the last century, or both 
combined. Before I give details,we 
I should bear in mind that Brahmins 
form no more than 3.5 per cent of the 
population of dur country. 

My statistics come from a pen 
friend. Brother Stanny, of St. Anne’s 
Church of Dhule in Maharashtra. He 
has compiled figures of different 
castes in government employment 
during British rule in 1935 and as they 
were 35 years after Independence in 
1982. During British rule, the largest 
proportion of government jobs (40 per 
cent) were held by Kayasthas. Today 
their figure has dropped to 7 per cent. 
Next came the Muslims who were 
given special privileges by the British. 
They had 35 per cent jobs in 1935; in 
free India their representation has 
dropped to 3.5 per cent. Christians 
likewise favoured by the English had 
15 per cent; their figure has dropped 
to 1 per cent. Scheduled Castes, tribes 
and backward classes, who had hardly 
any government jobs, have achieved a 
representation of 9 per cent. But the 
most striking contrast is in the employ¬ 
ment of Brahmins. Under the British 
they had 3 per cent—fractionally less 
than the proportion of their popula¬ 
tion; today they hold as much as 70 
per cent of government jobs—I pre¬ 
sume the figure refers only to gazetted 
posts. In the senior echelons of the 
civil service from the rank of deputy 
secretaries upwards, out of 500 there 
are 310 Brahmins, ie 63 per cent; of 
the 26 state chief secretaries, 19 are 
Brahmins; of the 27 Governors and 
U. Govemon 13 are Brahmins; of the 


16 Supreme Court judges, 9 are 
Brahmins; of the 330 judges of the 
High Courts, 166 are Brahmins; of 140 
ambassadors,58 are Brahmins; of 98 
vice-chancellors 50 are Brahmins; of 
438 district magistrates ,250 are 
Brahmins; of the total of 3,300 IAS 
officers 2,376 are Brahmins. They do 
equally well in electoral posts: ot the 
530 Lok Sabha members, 190 are 
Brahmins; of 244 in the Rajya Sabha, 
89 are Brahmins. These statistics 
clearly prove that this 3.5 per cent of 
Brahmin community of India holds 
between 36 per cent to 63 per cent of 
all the plum jobs available in the coun¬ 
try. How this has come about 1 do not 
know. But I can scarcely believe that it 
is entirely due to the Brahmins’ higher 


Satish Gujral 


The creative artist has never had it 
so good. Our top singers and in¬ 
strumentalists are able to demand fees 



Satish Gujffvl: a moMy spimidr 


of between Rs 50,000 to Rs one lakh 
in hard cash per performance. Paint¬ 
ings by celebrated artists fetch upto Rs 
3 lakh per piece. Satish Gujral, who 
combines painting, sculpture and 
architecture as his specialities, has be¬ 
come one of the biggest money spin¬ 
ners of our times. Last week he had an 
exhibition of 23 of what he describes 


as icons on the Ganapati theme. I got 
to see them two days after the inau¬ 
guration. By then 21 exhibits had little 
red bindis indicating they had been 
sold. I was curious to find out how 
much they had fetched and who were 
the buyers. Since there was no catalo- 
gue or price list available, I 
approached Satish and his lovely wife 
Kiran who interprets for him. I could 
not extract details of the price of each 
piece but Satish told me that the 
majority of buyers were Indians; only 
one piece had been bought by the 
ambassador of Brazil. ^'Middle class 
Indians like you and me have come 
into the art marker in a big way. 'fhey 
think nothing of spending between Rs 
35,(XX) and Rs 60,(X10 for a painting,’*, 
he said. And added, “For appreciation 
of art or as investment, I do not 
know.” However, amongst the pur¬ 
chasers were the Birlas—nothing mid¬ 
dle class about them. 

'Fhe icons are made of charred wood 
and leather to give it the required 
pitch-black and sombre background. 
The rest of the woodwork is covered 
with gold dust. Blue and red beads are 
placed at strategic points. Though it is 
difficult for the untrained eye to locate 
Ganapati’s trunk, arms or paunch, the 
effect is quite spectacular and pleas¬ 
ing. One can sense how much 
visualisation and work had gone into 
every piece. It must have taken him 
years to mould or chisel the wood 
before it fitted the image he had con¬ 
ceptualised. The one thing missing 
was the rat which is Ganapati’s vaha- 
num (vehicle). 1 put it to him, 
"'Chhoohey nahin hainr He smiled 
broadly and replied, *"Daur gave — 
they ran off when I put up the icons 
for public display.” 


Happy ending 

At a recent Lions Club meeting, a 
political heavyweight gave a very long 
speech to the embarrassment of all 
members. However, his beaming pri¬ 
vate secretary said, “This political 
speech had a happy ending.” At the 
end of the row one member was heard 
to remark, “Yes, it was so, everybody 
was happy when it ended.” 
(Contributed by R/N. Lakhotia) • 
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Leaving home 

Ethnic violence drives Sindhis across the 
border and into Rajasthan 



A mid controversy over 
Pakistan’s role in the 
Punjab unrest, Pakistan 
is busy thinking up ways 
of accusing India of fid¬ 
dling with Sind. At least that is what 
the Pakistani ffindus seeking refuge in 
India believe. And recently there has 
been an influx of such hapless aliens in 
Rajasthan. 

“The Pakistani police blame us for 
spying and smuggling arms into Sind,” 
says Lakshman Das, a Rajput garden¬ 
er who fled from Umarkot, Sind, in 
end-November. Lakshman Das is 
among the hundreds of Mindus who 
have been pouring into Jodhpur, Ra¬ 
jasthan, to seek citizenship from the 
government of India. According to 
these refugees, more than 6(M) families 
arrived in Jodhpur in 1990 itself, be¬ 
cause of the political instability across 
the border. The official figure, of 
course, is much less. An official of the 
state Criminal Investigation Depart¬ 
ment (CID) put the number of fami¬ 
lies seeking refuge at around 2(K). “It 
is wrong to call these people re¬ 
fugees,” the official said. “They come 
to India with valid visas which we have 
been extending from time to time. 
Whether or not they are granted Indi¬ 
an citizenship is to be decided politi¬ 
cally.” 

Tlie seeds of the present communal 
unrest had been sown during the 1947 
Partition. While thousands of Hindu 
families continued to live in the border 
bell of Pakistan, many Mohajirs who 
were living in India infiltrated across 
afterwards. “The Mojahirs and the 
local people of Sind are at war with 
one another and we Hindus are caught 
in the crossfire,” said Shankar Lai, a 
cobbler who has come over from Sind. 

Unfortunately, in Sind, the reality is 
far worse than just an unrest between 
two communities. Not only are the 
Hindus in a minority there: they are 
also economically the weakest com¬ 
munity and therefore susceptible to 
harassment and intimidation. Today, 
there are four major political forces 
operating in Sind, and the student 
wings of all the groups have taken up a 
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militant posture against the Hindus. 
Arms are frequently used and proudly 
Hashed and, as one migrant described 
it, during a shoot-out, most of the roof 
lops are “taken” by one armed ;];roup 
or another. 

The movement launched by the 
Muslim inhabitants of Sind is called 
the “Jiyc Sind Movement” and is 
headed by the aged Ciulam Moham¬ 
mad Sayeed. The people of the Jiye 
Sind have for decades been at logger- 
heads with the Mohajir Ouami Move¬ 
ment (MOM), whose leader, Altaf 
Hussain, is dreaded by most Hindus. 
Also in the fray for autonomous rule 
in Sind arc the Pathan leaders, most of 
whom have settled in the legioii from 
Afghanistan and Baluchistan and have 
added an extra dimension to the eco¬ 
nomic struggle in the state. The 
Pathans initially came to Pakistan as 
refugees; were given a dole by the 
government but gradually began to 
arm themselves and usurp business in¬ 
cluding the transportation trade. 
There are allegations, however, of the 
government giving arms freely to the 
Pathans to continue the period of in¬ 
stability in Sind. 

The first bloody clashes between the 
Pathans and the Mohajirs started 
around 1986. President Zia had tried 
to suppress both the armed factions 
and several colonies of Pathans had 
been flattened by bulldozers. By the 
time Benazir Bhutto came to power, 
the scenario had somewhat changed. 
Bhutto went into an electoral alliance 
with Altaf Hussain, who brought her a 
rich haul of scats from Sind. However, 
Benazir also began to support Wali 
Khan, a prominent Pathan leader, and 
the Mohajirs began to campaign 
against her. 

Again, there have been occasions 
when activists of the Jiye Sind and 
Benazir’s Pakistan People’s Party 
(PPP) have joined hands. The PPP is 
the fourth political front Which the 
Hindus have to deal with in Sind, and 
with its activists and those of the Jiye 
Sind joining hands, the differences be¬ 
tween the Mohajirs came into sharper 
focus. 


M any of -the Hindus who have 
come over from Sind complain 
that they are treated like second-rate 
citizens, if not bonded labour, in 
Pakistan. Among the 200 families who 
have rented small houses in Jodhpur’s 
Housing Board Colony is that of a 
Rajput, Sukh Ram, who lives with his 
wife Ganga and two children. Sukh 
Ram ran a watch-repair shop in Umar¬ 
kot, before he fled. According to him, 
most of the Hindus are forced to de¬ 
sert their homes because of their reli¬ 
gion. “We are not allowed to pray 
peacefully in the temple or celebrate 
Hindu festivals,” he said. 

Also, it seems that Hindus in Sind 
arc even finding it difficult to perform 
the last rites, in the event of a death in 
the family. At several places in Sind, 
cremation grounds have been usurped 
by the Mohajirs and funeral proces¬ 
sions would be pelted with stones. 
Women were not safe cither. “Though 
we are much poorer in India, at least 
here we can live with respect,” said a 
vividly relieved Ganga. “I never want 
to go back to Sind.” 

For a majority of such families, 
Jodhpur has been a first choice for 
resettlement, though a trickle of aliens 
has also reached Bombay and Ahme- 
dabad. The Sindhis are granted three- 
month visa permits at the Wagah- 
Attari border, and mostly travel to 
Amritsar by train. But, in view of the 
persistent threat of military aggression 
between India and Pakistan, the Gov¬ 
ernment of India has prohibited reset¬ 
tlement along border towns like Bar- 
mer, Bikaner and Jaisalmer. The de< 
sert city of Jodhpur is an obvious 
choice as it already has a sizeable Sin- 
dhi population and accommodation is 












For moot such SIndhi famitiss, Jodhpur Is ths first choice 
for resettlement, though a trickle of aliens has also 
rsachsd Bombay and Ahmedabad. They are granted 
thras-month visa permits at the Wagah-Atarl border 


cheaper than in other parts of the 
country. 

This is the third time that there has 
been such a heavy influx of Hindus 
from Sind—the first two being after 
the 1965 and 1971 wars. In those 
years, the refugees infiltrated illegally 
into Rajasthan, and a majority of 
them were eventually granted 
citizenship when the BJP came to 
power in the state. It also helped the 
party electorally, with the votes of the 
newly>registercd citizens assured to 
the party. And now the question of 
citizenship seems to be in the melting 
pot again. 

Though hundreds had filled forms 
for citizenship, these aliens have little 
hope of anything materialising soon. 
But it seems that during the Congres- 
s(l) regime many of them got their 
names in the voters* list and even got 
ration cards, though they are still offi¬ 
cially Pakistani citizens. The method 
was easy, and still in practice, says 
Narayan Das, who had migrated from 
Sind as early as 1982: some relatives of 
the Hindus from Sind would stand 
guarantee for the aliens in Rajasthan 
and the Pakistani families would keep 
getting their visas renewed every three 
months. 

G iving accounts of their life in Sind, 
the Hindus recount how every 
time there was a Hindu-Muslim clash 
in India, it would have its repurcus- 
sions in Pakistan. It started with the 
communal riots in Meerut last year. 
And ever since the Babri Masjid/Ram 
Janmabhoomi issue has flared into a 
major controversy across the border, 
the Mobajirs in Sind have been mak¬ 
ing life difficult for Hindus there. 


In fact, there is a clear parallel be¬ 
tween the situation in Sind,and in Pun- 
jab,today. Only, while the militants in 
Punjab have a common demand for 
the formation of a separate Sikh state; 
in Sind there are di.sparate groups, of 
different communities, all wanting' 
control of the fertile province. 
Both Punjab and Sind arc agricultural¬ 
ly highly productive areas and while 
Punjab is the grain basket of the coun¬ 
try, Sind has the added attraction of 
having the port of Karachi. More re¬ 
cently, oil has been struck in Sind—all 
the more reason why the Mohajirs, 
the Sindhis and the Pathans want to 
gain control over what is described as 
the “heart of Pakistan ” 

What is not known is that the vio¬ 
lence in Sind has reached the level of 
terrorism in Punjab. Around t^n peo¬ 
ple are killed in communal clashes ev¬ 
ery day. Nand Lai, a cobbler who has 
come to Jodhpur's Pratap Nagar from^ 
Hyderabad, Sind, described how even 
children are seen armed with Kalash¬ 
nikovs. The colleges are schools for 
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armed activists. “If the Mohajirs get 
to know there is a wedding, they will 
come and take away the jewellery,’* 
said Lai. “Things did not improve 
when Benazir took over and we think 
they will worsen now that Nawaz 
Sharif is the Prime Minister.” 

T'hc frequent ethnic violence in Sind 
was one of the factors that brought 
Benazir down in this election. And the 
new PM, Nawaz Sharif, who was ear¬ 
lier the chief minister of Punjab, is not 
really much concerned about the rival- 
state of Sind. In fact, none of the 
Pakistani leaders have taken decisive 
steps to curb the flow of Hindus out of 
Sind. They seem to be encouraging 
Hindus to leave the country. Chela 
Ram, a 16-year-old boy, whose father 
had fled from Sind in 1947, declared: 
“We all think here that Pakistan is a 
country for Muslims and only Hindus¬ 
tan is the country for us Hindus.” 

Such feelings will only aggravate the 
sense of alienation between the two 
communities in Sind, and probably 
make things more trying for the Hin¬ 
dus living there. Though there is 
pressure on the Indian government to 
grant citizenship to the Hindu Sindhis, 
their rehabilitation can trigger off a 
diplomatic controversy. Presently, the 
refugee problem does not only com- 
pn.se the people from Sind, but also 
refugees from Bangladesh, Sri 
Lanka and Afghanistan. The people 
from Sind might be trickling into Ra¬ 
jasthan in ones and twos every day, 
but granting them citizenship would 
invite similar demands from thousands 
of people of other nationalities who 
have been watting at India's doorstep 
for years. • 

IHiuSaHn/Jodhpur, 
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THIS MARVEL OF DESIGN CONTINUES 

TO STIOTCH 

THE LIMITSOF ENDURANCE. 






so DOES IMS. 




or once we disagreed with 
international experts. 

Perfonnance is fine. That’s 
viivf the R'90 responds to 
acceleration, steering and 
braking with the grace of a ballerina. 

But what we considered more critical 
was the endurance factor. 


So we built mote rubber into the tread 
(5mm to be exact), lowered the rolling drag 
and made the R'90 mote resistant to wear 
and tear. 

We strengthened the sidewall by adding 
a flex " durable conqwund. And beeied it 
up further with an unique sidewall protector 
rib. 





We broke another omvention. We On the contrary. Their words reaffirmed 

heat'set the nylon not rmce, but twice. So what lakhs of car-owners have always 
the R'90 could better cushion the impact believed about die R'90. 
from potholes and bumps. “It’s a miracle!" 

What about the 

diey unhappy? Raa EXECUTIVE 

Car Tyre 

A MIMCIE OF DESKN. 









lb be optimistic is indeed a positive attitude. Especiaily about the futute. Record sales. Higher 
^ profitability. Better working conditions... 

But while you look at all the things that should go right, it makes good business sense to 
' consider what could go wrong. A riot that affects your office A fire in the warehouse. A damaged 
consignment. An accident in the plant. 

At United India, we’ve spent years understanding dsk. And how it can be reduced^ con^lled 






TROOPS PATROLLING ALIGARH: a riot-ravaged city 


W inter of hatred 

A wave of communal madness sweeps across the country 


I t all began on 4 December, in 
the Ganj Dundwara area of 
Etah district. Bharatiya Janata 
Party (BJP) leader Lima Bharti 
was scheduled to address a pub¬ 
lic meeting and insisted on passing 
through the Muslim-majority area of 
Patiyaii Gate en route to the rally. 
Despite the possibility that violence 
may result, given the surcharged 
atmosphere, the administration chose 
not to prevent Bharti. The procession 
wound its way through the narrow 
lanes of the Muslim locality, raising 
provocative slogans. The BJP MP, of 
course, claimed that some persons 
shot on her motorcade from a mos¬ 
que, injuring one of those accompany¬ 
ing her, a charge strenuously denied 
by the police. 

But whatever the truth of the mat¬ 
ter, it wasn't long before rioting broke 
out. Shops belonging to both com¬ 
munities were looted and destroyed. 
And as highly exaggerated reports of 
the violence did the rounds, Muslims 
in nearby villages were also assaulted 


and killed. Within two days, the offi¬ 
cial death toll stood at 15. 

Worse was to follow. By 7 Decem¬ 
ber, the day after the kar sevaks com¬ 
menced their peaceful satfaf»raha at 
Ayodhya for the “liberation” of Ram 
Janmabhoomi, communal violence 
had erupted in several Uttar Pradesh 
towns and down south in the city of 
Hyderabad. the number of dead 
and wounded increased with every 

As the politicians 
played their games and 
the policemen shirked 
their responsibilities, 
nobody seemed to care 
for the innocent men, 
women and children 
who lose out in every 
communal riot 


passing day and the Provincial Armed 
0)nstabula»-y (PAC) let loose a reign 
of terror iii the best traditions of 
Muliana. it was clear that things would 
never be the same again. 

In Hyderabad, a private land dis¬ 
pute sparked off the riots. One person 
was stabbed in this connection on 6 
December and in no time at all the city 
was in the throes of a communal con¬ 
flagration. rhe death toll said it all: 17 
killed on 7 December, 30 on the 8th, 
13 on the 9th, 11 on the 10th, eight on 
the 11th , ten on the 12th, 13 on the 
13th...Charred bodies were left on the 
roadside by frenzied mobs who 
appeared from nowhere and then dis¬ 
appeared into the narrow bylanes of 
the walled city. The army was called in 
by the beleaguered Chenna Reddy 
government, but the violence con¬ 
tinued. 

As both communities claimed to be 
the worst-affected, the traffic of the 
dead and injured continued at the 
Osmania General Hospital even a 
week after the orgy of violence. Both 
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Fiindus and Muslims began deseiiing 
their homes for safer places, fearing a 
repeat of the rioting. 

The Andhra F^rauesh chief nunisier 
took the View that the riots had been 
engineered by his rivals within the par¬ 
ty to discredit him and the violence 
was being perpetrated by hired goons. 
The team of AI(*C (l) observers 
blamed the I3JF\ while it, in turn, pas¬ 
sed the buck on to the Majlis Ittehadiil 
Muslimoen (MIM). And while the 
politicians quibbled cm this issue, the 
situation got progressively worse. 

I’he communal divide was apparent 
even in the police force. On 12 De¬ 
cember, for instance, a Muslim const¬ 
able shot dead his superior oftieer, an 
additional commissioner of police 
(ACP), while the latter was talking to 
headquarters over tlio wireless. 
Apparently, the constable was upset 
at the stern measure^ the officer had 
taken against some Muslim demon¬ 
strators and resoited to this extieme 
step to express his displeasure. Not 
surprisingly, after this ineident police i 

officials displayed consideiable ner- | 

vousness about going on their rounds, 
accompanied by Muslim juniors. 

I n Aligarh, the comnuinalisation of 
the security forces was only too 
apparent. Trouble began in the city on 
6 December, when two Hindus 


allegedly attacked Munni Devi, a Hin¬ 
du woman who'd been living v\ith 
Nabi Sher, a Muslim milk vendor. 
Sher retaliated the next morning with 
his men, and soon large-scale rioting 


had commenced in the city. 

On 9 December, after Friday 
prayers at the Jama Masjid in the IJp- 
percoat area, a PAC constable ,Vijen- 
dia Singh,was reportedly attacked by 


CALENDAR OF CARNAGE 


Over the last fortnight, 
communal violence erupted 
in several parts of the 
country, especially in the 
states of Uttar Pradesh, 
Andhra Pradesh and 
Gujarat. 

SPecember 

The BJP and the VHP offer 
peaceful satyagraha at 
^odhya (Uttar Pradesh). 
Ffowever, a stabbing 
incident sparks off 
widespread violence. 

TPacembf 

Communal violence 
spreads to other towns of 
Uttar Pradesh. In Aligarh, 
three persons aie killed and 
12 seriously injured in the 
arson. Indefinite curfew is 
imposed and the 
paramilitary forces are 
called out. 


In the Etah district, ten 
persons are killed in 
communal clashes and 
shops belonging to both the 
warring communities are 
set on fire. 

VICTIMS OF HYDERABAD 
RIOTS: mostly innocents 



In flvderabad (Andhra 
Praciesh), 16 persons are 
killed and over 50 injured 
in a spate of stabbing 
incidents and police firing. 
The old city, in particular, 
witnesses widespread 
arson. 

SPecember 

The riots in Hyderabad 
continue unabated. The 
death toll rises to 37. The 
army is called out to assist 
the civil administration. 
Meahwhi1e> violence erupts 
in fresh areas of UPr-^iri 
KMpur, police round up 
anti-social elements as a 
precautionary measure. 


One minister in Chenna 
Reddy’s government, 
Sfinivasulu Reddy^ re.sign$,^ 
charging the chief minister. 


with oeing personally 
responsible for the 


Hyderabad is handed over 
to the army as violence 
engulfs the wholes cit^ The 
death toll menmts to n. 
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THE PAC AT A TROUBLE SPOT: a communal force? 


the crowd that emerged from the mos¬ 
que. Some policemen alleged that 
shots were tiled fiom the nuisjul while 
petrol bombs and grenades were 
hurled b\ the crowd. The Muslim vei- 


sion. however, was that the sound of a 
bomb blast in the neighbouring Sarai 
Sultan induced panic in the crowd 
The PAC' jawans immediately opened 
fire, killing two persons. And it wasn't 


long before the Hindus joined the 
PAC offensive. Even the imposition 
of curfew didn't deter the PAC'. In 
Manubhanja, Jogipara, Khydora, 
Ka/ipura and several other areas, the 
jawans went on a rampage. On 9 De¬ 
cember, some of them stopped an 
ambulance carrying medicines to the 
affected areas, and beat up the driver. 

The same story was repeated in 
Kanpur On 11 Decembei, a number 
of Muslim-owned shops in the Gumti 
•area were set abla/e, apparently with 
the connivance of the police. At the 
Hiramanka Purwa outpost, where it 
was rumoured that a call to lesist the 
PAC had been given from a mosque, 
the jawans went berserk and opened 
tire on those emerging from the mas- 
jid. At Phulamati Firlia, a Muslim- 
dominated area, a gioup of women 
and children, who-were moving from 
one locality to another, were stopped 
at gunpoint by the PAC‘. 

But the most shocking incident took 
place at Goshiana in C'hamanganj, 
where si.x persons including a woman 
and her two children were shot down 
because they were “defying the cur¬ 
few". It was only after Subhashini Ali, 
member of Parliament from Kanpur, 
pressured the administration that the 
rA(’ was pulled out of the streets and 
confined to police staiion.s. 

In Aligarh, kites with virulently 


bloodshed. All the 
educational institutions of 
the town are ordered 
closed. 

In Aligarh, fresh violence 


claims SIX more lives. The 
Provincial Armed 
Constabulary (PAC) is 
charged with instigating a 
section of the people. The 


RIOT-TORN ALIGARH: widespread destruction 



number of those killed rises 
to"4(). 

11 December 


Commun^iasfaes break 
out in Kanp'tirimd 
Ahinedabaa(Gi4srat)* Six 
people are killed and scores 


tZIHwwnbf 

T|ie situation flares up in 




Oixns fire on a group Pf 
cnildreti, killing four of 
theiin on the spot. The army 
i$ called dut. . 

In Ahmedabad. poHce 
open Are on tuio warring 
groups, killingflve pec^', 
and in iCan^r, the violence 
intensifles. 

SSOmmMmM’ ; 


minister of Andhra 
Pradesh, (pihs amidst 
continuihg violence in 
Hyderabad. 

In Uttar Prade.sh, the 
communal fire spreads to 
fresh areas—Agra in 
particular, 

ISDecmiiMM' 


The death toll in riot-torn 
Agra mounts to 11. 
Hyderabad remains tense, 
thou^ no new violent 
incidents are reported. And 
in Ahmedabad. police fire '' 
40 rounds to disj^se mobs; i 

ITOMwaiMr 


lUbClwread to 
BidMiadMbr iii Uttar 
Pradesh, where 25 persons ^ 
ate killed. Two more ; 
-peepteateki^in 
Hyderabad.. , ■•t'i 


SUNMV 2»-4» MCMUNT1 wo 
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Incendiary audio and video-tapes inflame passions ^d uurease violeryte 


B uried amidst the duller of re¬ 
ports on communal violence, 
the news item could be missed only 
too easily. Just when the security 
forces had restored a semblance of 
normalcy in one of the bylanes of 
Hyderabad, some miscreants bc- 

5 an playing an audio-cassette on 
lyodhya, comprising an in¬ 
flammatory speech by Sadhvi 
Rithambra. The tape roused the 
rabble only too easily. Armed 
hordes were soon scouring the 
streets, looking for trouble and 
some easy targets. And the situa¬ 
tion was back to being virtually 
uncontrollable. 

This scary scenario was replayed 
in almost every city where riots* 
erupted. In Aligarh, Kanpur, 
Lucknow, Agra, Hyderabad and 
innumerable small towns of the 
country, such incendiary casset¬ 
tes—both audio and video—played 
on frayed tempers and raised pas¬ 
sions to further worsen communal 
relations and increase violence. 

Behind that small news item 
lurked a story of far greater signifi¬ 
cance. Technological warfare was 
being waged between the lunatic 
fringes of the minority and major¬ 
ity communities, with propagandist 
video and audio-cassettes being 
circulated ivlth impunity, while the 
government pretended that no 

M-L. KHURANA: careful not to 
identify with Rithambra’s speeches 


problem existed. 

True, the Delhi administration 
had banned the playing of Sadhvi 
Rithambra’s cassette, produced by 
the Vishwa Hindu Parishad . 
(VHP). But several other casse^ 




I ..-..g_ I 

SADHVI 

RITHAMBRA: 

rabid 

uiterances 


DRJ.K. 

JAIN: 

inflammatory 

cassette 



tes. Dr J.K. Jaitr’s film on 
Ayodhya amon^ them, remained 
in circulation, including, claimed 
VHP members, one containing the 
Shahi Imam's speech in which he 
asked Muslims to break the legs of 
ministers for their failure to control 
the ^ttiation. 

The tJnion government took the 
line that this was a matter for the 
state governments and local police 
to contend with. The circulation of 
these cassettes affected the law and 
order situation, and since .the 
maintenance of peace was a state . 
concern, the Government of India 
couW not be expected to intervene. 

Such Muslim leaders as Insaf 
Party chief Syed Shahabuddtn 
appealed that the Jain Studios- 

E rodiiced video-film on Ayodhya 
e banned, but to no avail. The 
Prime Minister, apparently, itiet 
Dr J.K. Jain and asked him in his 
characteristic style: “Kyon huuibat 
khadl kar nAe ho,'Doaprf- (Why" 
ate you creating proMemiH-Doc- ■ 
tor?).” But the ^'vras not forth¬ 
coming, despite the BJP video doc 
declaring, a trifle facetiously, that 
sueb'a'move would benent him 
most'. 

T he BJP, however, made put as / 
if Ufo cassette.-'fiad- .hiini- -f 


^tions at Patika Market, ll^lhi. 

ikying Rithambfa’s cassetti^ ear:,, 
tieir publicised as camprising a 
speech by BJP member of Parlfa- 
ment Uma'Bharti, for the benefit 
of those assembled. And tbeu^.exhi^ 
bited the film oh Ayodhya, givihg 
the impression t\m even the Video 
had been banned. -v . V 

But the BJP membefs were not 
charged with plavihg a banned cas¬ 
sette, Insteao, the, police arrested 
them for violating prohibitory 
orders issued under Section 144, 
that i$, for unlawful assembly. Said 
M.L. Khurana; “If they had 
charged us with playing a banned 
cassette, we would have challenged 
them in court." 

For, the BJP's contention was 
that the ban was illegal and viota- 
pve of the fundamental right to 
frccdoih of speech and expression! 
Said party spokesman K.L. Shar- 
ma: “People attacked Advaniji and 
the rath yatra livcry day.. No action 
was taken against them. If the cas¬ 
sette contains anything objection¬ 
able, then why has the government, 
not prosecuted Rithambra? Wliy 
have they just banned her cas¬ 
sette?” 

But the pyarty is careful not to, 
identify itself oomplett^ly with Bte 
rabid uQerance.s4fSadhvf. “If de'bi 
tain sehtence^ had not been there; 

KuLSHARMAs^why , 


















^ tiw^tissfiltie'^i/ould faav6 been niuch ■ 
;j9«tli^«7'snid M.L. Khurana when 
on Hl^mbra's 
. in Htc that Mahat- 

i&.Ga|i(}bi b^<i dasti^d'the Hin¬ 
dis- coinniunity ("beae garh kaf 
. i^jfv’% Noriethelc^, argued Khur- 
ana, that'was not reason enough to 
the pla)d[ng of the' cassette, 
especially when the Iman had not 
been arrested for his inflammatory 
spe^ at 'tbe Boat Qub, despite 
;wSrrants being'.oat-i^inst him. 

.. Dr J.K. Jain, howewr, transfer¬ 
red flar arpunettt to a more ele¬ 
vated. plane^deftly turning the con- 
trove^jhtd-amatter involving the 
freedom' of the electronic media. 
The. 1952 Cinematography Act, 
said the video doc, had been 
evolved for the censorship of fea¬ 
ture films, ie, fiction, and the gov¬ 
ernment was wrong in arbitrarily 
extending it to video newsmaga¬ 
zines. “My contention has always 
been that pre-censorship of in¬ 
formation cassettes is illegal and 
unconstitutional," said Jain. “If no 
such restrictions are imposed on 
the print media, why should the 
electronic media suffer?" 

According to the BJP member, 
he’d been making what he called 
“political education cassettes” 
since 1987 for such leaders as Devi 
Lai and Ram Jethmalani, which 
'were ti$ed dcuring'election cam- 
tudgns. None of these had been 
. subipltted for censorship and no- 
•body, bad ever objected to their 
rabac (Kstiibution. So, why all the 
qias about Ayodhya? 

The doctor dismissed allegations 
;, 9 f .comirtonal reporting out of 
.naiid, never'mind the near-con- 
gbii|ousie£nikpf/d^iM on 
■ abuiidqq^ and the frequent 
'iitfiffienPea tb'VHR adh^tsus Rtm 
Mate; His defence: “The media 
dyetieifdi'as wdl as.yiews. i^d the 
Ayiixinvd^Misette waa made ivith a 
tegdiidb in miihH that bf 


Em* i*** 





bad bap^n^d at 
Ayodbya. a $itUaddny it 

tha dit^; of the fh^dia, to pro- 
. ject ^ 

T aking the lead ftom Dr Jain, 
the BlP and VHP propagan- 
dists also posed as cruifaders of the 
4tisi version of Amnesty Interna¬ 
tional: Said BX. SbaOtna, general 
secret^ of the Delhi unit: 

‘If anyone talks of atinodties on 
Muslims, nobody objeets. But tf 
we tty to project the injustice done 
to Hbdus. we are said-to be com¬ 
munal/' \ . 

The BJP’s position^'then, was 
that it was absurd to take to task 
those who informed people about a 
crime, while jetting off those who 
had committed it. Instead of ban¬ 
ning the Ayodhya (and such other) 
cassettes, the authorities should in¬ 
vestigate the events of 30 October 
and 2 November and punish those 
guilty of atrocities against the peo¬ 
ple. 


anti-Muslim slogans wore flown ,ni(1 
the Dr .I.K. Jain-procluccil film on 
Ayodhva beamed through dish antLMi 
nac. Protests by the Muslim comnum- 
ily went unheard, while the police 
made it only too clear where its sxiii- 
pathies lay. For in''tanee, when u 
group of Mu.slims were on their way to 
meet Mufti Abdul Uayoom. the Imam 
of Aligaih's Jama Mas|id. tvj tell him 
about the mischievous kites, the\ were 
slopped by the PAt.'. In the ensuing 
struggle, three people were killed m 
police firing and curfew imposed. 

Despite repeated lequesls by the 
residents of the eil\, liowevei, the 
PAC continued to patiol Aligarh, 
while the BJP facl-tinding team re¬ 
turned to Delhi to lu)ld a press confer¬ 
ence and allege that only Hindus had 
died in Pakistan-inspired violence. 

The Aligarh Muslim University 
(AMU) was projected as the epicentre 
of the violence by BJP leader V.K. 
Malholra and others. According to 
them, hordes ol angry young Muslims 
emerged out of the campus every day, 
armed to the teeth, and raided Hindu- 



Nonetheless, the VHP Was plan¬ 
ning to appeal to the Delhi High 
Court against the order bannipg 
the Rithambra tape, according to 
BX< Sharnia. And Or Jain was just 
waiting to be prosecuted for distri¬ 
buting the Ayodhya video-cassette 
so that he could challenge the gov<- 
ernment's right to pfe-cansor ih- 
formatioo cartes,. wh8e minister 
of state for U^niation and broad¬ 
casting SuSh^ii Kant Sahay nia^ 
tattled bravely that ii '^someone 
walks around naked dh the street I 
don’t need any l^slation to stop 

it wouhf be a long tin^ 






CURFEW-BOUND HYDERABAD: 

mindless mayhem 


majority areas. Journalists who'd been 
on the spot hotly contested this ver¬ 
sion, but the party stuck to its story. 

D isinformation, m fact, was the 
order of the day. It was widely 
reported that a PAC jawan, Aparwal 
Singh, who was fast recovering from a 
stab injury, had died. On 10 Decem¬ 
ber, all major newspapers reported 
that several Hindu patients admitted 
to the Jawaharlal Nehru Medical Col¬ 
lege Hospital, situated within the 
AMU campus, were dragged our of 
their beds and killed. No such incident 
had occurred, but the reprort led to the 
resurfacing of Hindu fury anyway. 


V ■ i 
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flight mcmbeis ot a Muslim family 
were burnt alive at Katra near Ilam- 
dard Nagar the same day. The papers 
even had it that AMI) had been trans¬ 
formed into an arsenal, hut barring 
stray ineidents the eampus remained 
quiet. 

Contrary to press reports and the 
stories put out by the BJP fact-finding 
team, there were no organised oifen- 
sives launched by the Muslims. Even 
the llarijuns of Saifi Colony, who 
were attacked by some Muslims 
admitted that their retaliation had 
been far more violent, and executed 
with the connivance of the PAC. As a 
CPl(M) drlegation, which made an 
on-the-spot assessment of the situa¬ 
tion, stated: “Casualties are there on 
both sides but the brunt has been 
borj^e by the minorities.” 


By 7 December, the 
day after the Irer 
sevaks commenced 
their satyagraha at 
Ayodhya for the 
liberation of Ram 
Janmabhoomi, 
communal violence 
erupted in several 
Uttar Pradesh towns 
and the city of 
Hyderabad 



S urprisingly enough, Varanasi, the 
centre of Hindu revivalism in UP, 
didn’t witness large-scale violence, de¬ 
spite the build-up by the BJP and 
VHP. Said Riazuddin, a member of 
the Small Scale Weavers’ Federation: 
“The memories of the riots that occur¬ 
red in November 1989 are still fresh in 
people’s minds. Neither Muslims nor 
Hindus have forgotten the extent to 
which their earnings are affected.” 
But while the residents of the city 
remained passive, students of the Ba- 
naras Hindu University created a stir 
by assaulting a Muslim student and 
smashing the doors and windows of 
the Urdu and Persian departments. 
The students even clashed with the 
administration on not being allowed to 
organise* a procession within the cam¬ 
pus. There was no widespread rioting, 
though, like other UP towns. 

But this didn't hold out much com¬ 
fort for the government, as the com¬ 
munal virus spread to other areas. On 
14 December, U persons, including 
nine children were locked up within a 
house in Bulandshahar district and 
burnt alive. The VHP’s asthi kalash 
yatra, with the urns of those killed 
in the firing at Ayodhya, inflamed 
passions m Agra, and curfew was im¬ 
posed on the tourist city after inci¬ 
dents of stabbing were reported. 

The credibility of the security forces 
reached rock-bottom when policemen 
in Aligarh refused to resume duty af¬ 
ter one of their colleagues was attack¬ 
ed, and demonstrated outside the 
office of the senior superintendent of 
police (SSP). And the Shahi Imam of 
the Jama Masjid, Syed Abdullah 
Bukhari, made matters worse by 
asking that the United Nations Peace- 
Keeping Force be deployed in Uttar 
Pradesh as the Muslims had lost faith 
in the local police force. The BJP and 
the VHP reacted only too quickly 
terming the call “anti-national!’, going 
on to allege that massive infiltration 
had taken place from Afghanistan and 
Pakistan and that it was these fore¬ 
igners who were clashing with the 
PAC and giving it a bad reputation. 

It was a time for pointing fingers 
and levelling ^charges. But as the 
politicians played their games and the 
policemen shirked their responsibili¬ 
ties, nobody seemed to care for the 
innocent men, women and children 
who lose out in every communal riot. 

They are the true victims of this 
winter of hatred. • 

RmlhlkMRmmm0§hmMHarPirmh9h 
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Reddy, 

unsteady, gone 

Communal violence accounts for a second Congress chief minister 

I n many ways, the parallels be- sumed Hyderabad for much of the last mission and was only there to assess 
tween Karnataka's Vccrendra fortnight—perhaps, the worst in rc- the situation”, there were indications 
Patil and Andhra Pradesh’s cent memory. His own explanation for that the ‘hatchet-men’ theory may 
Chenna Reddy were too stark to the carnage—which he attributed to have been somewhat simplistic. For 
ignore. Both were C^mgress Congress dissidents—was hardly con- one, the team squarely blamed the- 
chief ministers at odds with party pres- vincing. At the same time, there were carnage on the Bharatiya Janata Party 
ident Rajiv Gandhi; both became vie- allegations that Reddy himself was re- (BJP) and the Majlis Tttehadul MusaJ- 
tims of the communal violence that sponsible for the state police’s failure mcen (MIM) and suggested that the 
ravaged their states; and both were to check the riots as he had. time and violence was a fall-out of the satyagra” 
asked by the party high command to again, interfered in the affairs of the ha to perform kar seva in Ayodhya. 
go. force. And then, there were the Moreover, the fact-finding mission 

The similarities, however, ended numerous and growing problems dur- went as far as commending some of 
there. While the riots in Karnataka ing his year-long reign—particularly, the measures that the state govern- 

E rovided just the excuse that Rajiv the Naxalitc mcnac,: and Congress dis- ment took to contain the violence, 
iandhi needed to fire Patil, the Con- sidence. m m • 

gress president seemed to be—initially Reddy believed the writing was on mjuhatcvcr the truth, there is little 

at least—in'* two minds about Chenna the wall ever since the five-member VW doubt that Chenna Reddy re- 
Reddy’s continuance. Then, while Congress team led by Balram Jakhar sented the presence of the team. The 
Patil defied his party president by re- arrived in Hyderabad on the evening first slight, in the former chief minis- 
fusing to resign until the end, Chenna of 9 December—three days after the ter’s eyes, was its decision to meet 
Reddy—after a brief display of reluct- violence broke. “They are Rajiv’s state government officials and visit the 
ance—stepped aside without .4 fight, hatchet-men,” his supporters kept riot-alfected old city area before call- 
And, finally, while Patil was regarded suggesting. “He has sent them to do ing on him. Then, when pro-Chenna 
as an innocent victim of Rajiv’s tern- his dirty work.” Sources close to 10 Reddy legislators tried to accompany 
peramental ways, there were few tears Janpath, however, denied the allega- the delegation to the old city, in order 
shed for Chenna Red^. Most peo- tion and suggested that it was Chenna to brief it on the violence, they were 
pie—^whether in the Congress, the Reddy’s attitude to the fact-finding told brusquely by team-member 
Opposition or the press—felt he de- mission that finally made up Rajiv’s P.Chidambaram to stay away. To 
served to go. mind. make matters worse, the team sought^ 

If Reddy, unlike Patil, left unsung, Althou^ most of the local press did the assistance of APCC(l) chief V.' 

it was partly because of the extent of not buy Jakhar’s repeated assertion Ilanumantha Rao, a Rajiv Gandhi* 
the communal violence which con- that ’^theteam was not a fault-finding loyalist, during its visits. 











What really upst't duMinu Rc(J<iv> 
however, were the conipfaiiits of f ’hi* 
dambaram’s bthavamr 1 he (tmgress 
MP h said to have I'chaved like the 
state hvjrne minislef nnieiing police 
officials about-aivl esen transferring 
some of Ihein out t'l the iiol-hil areas. 
Understandably, Reddy expressed his 
displeasure at the itMin's behaviour to 
the party high command. '' Ihey are 
trying to undermine niy role as chief 
rninistei/’ he ctunplmned. It is not 
clear how Rajiv respond<;d U) this but 
Jakhar, at any rate, was at pains to 
clarify the role of the delegation to the 
local press, which by nenv was full of 
stories about how Chidambaram had 
insulted C^henna Reddy The foimcr 
Lok Sabha Speaker, who had earlier 
admitted that there weic lapses on the 
part of the state goveinment, now 
gave the impression that ail the team 
had done was to go around the sensi¬ 
tive areas and suggest steps to improve 
the situation. “ It is up to the chief 
minister to accept our suggestions or 
not,” said Jakhar. 

By the time, the Congress team left 
Hy eferabad for New LXlhi on the 
evening of 11 December, there was nn 
doubt that it was going to f-lame Chen- 
na Reddy's governnu ^ for failing to 
contain the violeikv 1 ui* chief minis¬ 
ter, nowever, told the press that there 
was no uueslion of his stepping down. 
After all, communal nots ()ccui spor¬ 
adically in Ilyderaba*!, he argued. 
And wasn't what happened in Ifio 
state capital this time related \o the 
Ayodhya kar srvak.s anyway? 

To an extent, (.‘hernia Reddy's atti¬ 
tude was related to his meeting with 
the Congress team just before its de¬ 
parture. Its members had expressed 
satisfaction about the “corrective mca 
sures” that he had laken recently 
particularly, the aiicsts of BJP and 
MIM leadeis. This has had a great 
impact on improving the situation 


Reddy was told. 

I’he team also gave the chief minis¬ 
ter the impression that there was no 
question of replacing him at that junc¬ 
ture--when the city was still m tur¬ 
moil. It is probable that Reikly w.c-; 
deluded into believing that he bad 
saved his chair. For, he was sh<»cked 
and angry the following day when 
Congress "MP M.L. Fotcdai called up 
and asked him to resign. Reddy is said 
to have banged the phone dov n after 
complaining that the violence was en¬ 
gineered by (.'ongies^ i.lc iJents. 

On the same night, the chief minis¬ 
ter summoned some of his loyalist 
ministers and MLAs and told them he 
was going to quit. He even showed 
them a copy of a lesignation letter he 
had drafted to Rajiv (Sandhi. It was to 
reach the parly president first thing 
the next morning (13 December), 
Reddy told them. 

Ihc news of his decision to step 
down was broadcast by All India 
Radio that day. And the next morn¬ 
ing's newspapers front-paged similar 
stories. But, to everyone’s surprise, 
Reddy decided against sending that 
letter to Rajiv. And soon enough, 
Hydeiabad was agog with speculation 
and rumour. ‘Had the high command 
undergone a change of heart?’ ‘Had 
Reddy decided to defy Rajiv?' ‘Is he 
going to be the next Wercmlr.i Pali I '' 

I t is not very clear what led Cbcima 
Reddy to hold out, F3ut to Rajiv’s 
frustration and anger, the septuagena¬ 
rian chief minister b. aaved as if no¬ 
thing had ch;'ngcd. Me called for a 
meeting of the stale Cabinet on J4 
December, which wis cancelled at the 
Iasi minute on ib ■ orders of Rajiv 
himself. 

One theory went that Reddy was 
delaying his resignation for a couple of 
days so that lie could hand out 
favours. The 14 December Cabinet 


meeting, for instance, was to grant 
permission to two private sector 
groups—Essar of Gujarat and GVK of 
Andhra—to build power plants at 
Kakinada and Raiahmundry. Both of 
these proposed decisions were con¬ 
troversial as plant construction was in¬ 
itially handed over to the National 
rhermal Power Corporation (NTPC). 
Moreover, the prices tendered by 
Essar and GVK were not the lowest. 

There was another reason to believe 
that Reddy was planning to use his last 
few days as chief minister for this pur¬ 
pose. On the 14th and l.'ith, he 
appointed as many as 40 chairmen to 
government corporations. In some 
cases, the beneficiaries themselves 
brought appointment letters to the 
chief minister’s secretariat for Reddy’s 
signature. As many of the appointees 
were slate legislators, it seemed likely 
that Reddy was trying to gather sup¬ 
port within the party before stepping 
down. 

Seeing the way things were going, 
Rajiv decided ii was time to linn die 
screws on Reddy. (.)n the evening of 
the I4th, Congress spokesman V.N. 
Gadgil announced in Delhi that the 
party’s working committee had de¬ 
cided to accept the chief minister's 
‘resignation’. A letter containing Red¬ 
dy's offer to quit had supposedly been 
received by parly president Rajiv 
Gandhi that inoining. 

If the Congress high command be¬ 
lieved that Reddy would immediately 
follow this ^ with a resignation letter 
to Andhra Governor Krishna Kant, it 
was mistaken. And on the following 
day (the 15th), Gadgil was pilled by 
the press about Reddy’s stubborness. 
‘Where is the delay?” an embarrassed 
Gadgil snapped. “We expect Dr Red¬ 
dy to BO to tne Governor in the course 
of today.” Later that day, the AlC- 
C(l) spokesman told the press that 
Reddy had informed Krishna Kant of 


THE RACE TO THE TOP 


INITIALLY, 

d number of heavyweights 
such as J. Vengala Rao, P 
Shiv Shankar and , 


lied to be made chief 
minister. But their hopes. 
were deflated with the hl^h 
Command’s decision that 
Chenna Reddy's 
successor must be elected 
bytheCongress 
Ld£|isi«dure Party (CLPJi 
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his desire to quit. But, in truth, no 
such thing had happened. 

Furious over Reddy’s defiance, Ra¬ 
jiv telephoned APCC(I)chief V.Hanii- 
mantha Rao in Hyderabad on the 
evening of the 15th and ordered that 
he con* ene a legislature party meeting 
the following day to elect a new lead- 
ci. As the right to convene a CLP 
meeting is the chief minister’s alone, 
Rao contacted Reddy and informed 
him of Rajiv’s decision. This led Red¬ 
dy to throw in the towel: he called 
iC^rishna Kant late that night and told 
him that the much-awaited letter 
would reach him the next morning 
(the 16th). Krishna Kant invited Red¬ 
dy for breakfast, during which his res¬ 
ignation was finally handed over. 

M eanwhile, the Congress dissi¬ 
dents, who had been pressing 
tor Reddy’s ouster, were lobbying de¬ 
sperately for the post. Among the 
aspirants were heavyvvcights such as 
former Union minister P. Shiv Shank¬ 
ar and former chief ministets Jalagam 
Vengala Rao and Vijaybhaskara Red¬ 
dy. Former Governor P. Venkatasiib- 
baiah and MP Y.S. Kajasekhar Reddy 
also jockeyed to be selected 
The hop^s of these contenders were 
squashed when the Congress high 
command announced that Chenna 
Reddy’s successor would be elected 
from the slate legislature party. 'I’his 
left four serious candidates; education 
minister N. Janardhan Reddy, animal 
husbandry minister N. Srinivasiilu* 
Reddv. APCC(l) chief V. Hanuman- 
tha Kao and former chief minister 
Nadlcnda Bhaskara Rao. 

As soon as the four AlCC(l) obser¬ 
vers—H.K.L. Bhagat, G.K. Moopa- 
nar, Janardhan Poojary and A.K. 
Antony—arrived in the state capital, 
the Lake View guest house where they 
stayed became a beehive of activity. In 
time, the choice was narrowed down 


w hile Veerendra 
Patil was regarded as an 
innocent victim of Rajiv 
Gandhi’s 

temperamental ways, 
there were few tears 
shed for Chenna Reddy 


even further. Sitnivasulu Reddy, who 
was NI'R’s number two before he de¬ 
fected to the Congre.ss, was ruled out 
because of his unpredictability and his 
tendency to shoot his mouth off. And 
Nadlcnda Bhaskara Rao- -the man 
who betrayed NTR to become chief 
minister for a lew day.s in 1984 - would 
hardly have been an inspired or popu¬ 
lar choice. 

This left Hanumantha Rao and N. 
Janardhan Reddy. Rao's credentials 
were impressive; he was a hard worker 
and cnj(wc(l a consistent record of 
being a Rajiv loyalist. Moreover, he 
enjoyed backward class support, an 
impressive attribute in the post- 
Mandal political sccnariiv But, in the 
end, the party bosses finally gave the 
nod to Janardhan Reddy. 

A number of factors advanced 
Janardhan Reddy’s prospects. He was 
well-disposed to Rajiv, had adminis¬ 
trative experience by virtue of being a 
minister and enjoyed the support of 
more parly MLAs than Rao But it 
was caste considerations that swung 
things his way. Traditionally, the Con* 
ress has been dominated by the Rcd- 
ys in Andhra and it was felt that the 


state would be more ^TabU’ in the 
hands of a Kedilv leader. All the 
same, .lanardhan Reddy did receive 
the support o t n o n - R c d d y 
heavyweights such as .1 Vengala Rao 
and f. Shiv Shankar. 1 ater, Rao com¬ 
plained privately that he was done in 
DV the Reddy conilune and betrayed 
by friends such as Shiv Shankar, who 
lixe him is a backward class leader. 

The motions of the CLP meeting 
were gone through un l6 December 
and Janardhan Rcildy was elected its 
Icadci. ITic new chief minister, 
howevet, has his woik cut out for him. 
Apart from ending the communal vio¬ 
lence- which has abated but not yet 
stopped Janardhan Reddy will have 
to tind ways of ctnitaining party dissi- 
dence, a problem that dogged Chenna 
Reddy all through hi-- yeai-long reign. 

In ail imiTicdiale sense, his first chal¬ 
lenge may be the constitution of the 
Cabinet. Janaidhan Reddy had prom¬ 
ised just about every third Congress 
legislator a ministerial post in return 
for his support. “ If he keeps his prom¬ 
ise, he will have a Cabinet twice as 
large as Laloo Piasad Yadav’s,” mut¬ 
tered a woman MLA. 

As for Chenna Reddy, it is difficult 
to say what he will do now. Some 
estimates hud it that he enjoys the 
suppoit of a si/eablc N) MLAs—a 
number which was attained after his 
distribution of largesse. But it appears 
that many have deserted him. For inst¬ 
ance, on 15 December, only 21 of the 
36 MLAs invited to breakfast (which 
was intended to he a show of strength) 
by one of Reddy’* close associates 
turned up. 

One thing, however, is clear. Con¬ 
gress politics in Andhra will be no less 
turbulent and dissidciKe-iidden with 
the exit of ( henna Reddy. There arc 
enough tactions in the state to ensure 
that.# 

R.Bhagwan Singh/Hyderabad 











ON THE 
BRINK 

Can Mulayam Singh Yadav survive? 


T here wus n ceitam inevita¬ 
bility to the denouement. 
For most of 1^90, the rise 
and rise of Mulayam Singh 
Yadav has been one of the 
most extraordinary features of poli¬ 
tics. A man who had been dismissed as 
just another Yadav leader with an in- ’ 
feriority complex about those who 
spoke English, emerged as the king¬ 
maker of Indian politics and the 
saviour of Indian Muslims. 

And yet, while Mulayam was re¬ 
writing the rules of Indian polities, 
there were those who expressed re¬ 
servations. The Bharatiya .lanata Par¬ 
ty (BJP), of course, regarded him as 
Maulana Mulayam, a traitor to his 
own people. But even within the Jana¬ 
ta Dal, A jit Singh, his rival tor prom¬ 
inence in UP politics, treated him as a 
mere demagogue, while Arun Nehru 
and Arif Mohammad Khan believed 
he was a dangerous rabble-rouser 
whose actions would damage Muslims 
more than they would affect Hindus. 

in the Congrcss(l), Mulayam’s suc¬ 
cessful cultivation of a Muslim consti¬ 
tuency was treated with alarm as local 
UP leaders saw their traditional vote- 
bank slipping away. But Rajiv Gandhi 
refused to make common cause with 
Mulayam. His views were not dissimi¬ 
lar to Arun Nehru's: he felt that the 
UP chief minister was pandering to 
Muslims and thereby creating new 
communal conflicts. These views first 
found expression in Rajiv's now 
famous Sunday interview (Time to he 
frank, 12-18 August 1990) and 
though they were never again exposed 
with quite the same force, they guided 
the Congress' thinking. 

Thus, last week, as riots spread 
across UP and the state administration 
seemed unable to c-ontrol them, it was 


the Congress that made the demand 
for Mulayam’s head. I hough Prime 
Minister C handra Shekhar tried to 
shield his triend from Rajiv Gandhi's 
wrath, the leeling was growing that 
Mulayam had overplayed his hand. 

Yes, he had become the leadei ot 
the minority. But he had also become 
a hate object for the majority. 

T he way the Congres'i sees it, the 
situation is simple enough. I he 
party replaces its chief ministers when 
they prove incapable of controlling 
cornmunal violence. It demonstrated 
this with Veereridra Patil in Karnataka 
and again, with C'henna Reddy in 
Andhra {^radesh. 

By that criterion, Mulayam has to 
go. This is the first time that riots have 
taken place in nearly every impoitant 
UP town: Kanpur, Meerut, Aligarh, 
Varanasi, etc. Both the stale police 
and the Provincial Armed Constabul¬ 
ary have also revolted against the 

The man who was 
dismissed as just 
another Yadav leader 
with an inferiority 
complex about those 
who spoke English has 
emerged as the 
kingmaker of Indian 
politics and the saviour 
of the country's 
Muslims 



Mulayam government. 

Moreover, such is Mulayam’s per¬ 
sonal unpopularity that he finds it irn- 
nossiblc to visit areas m his own state, 
llis car is often attacked and his heli¬ 
copter has been stoned, as it was re¬ 
cently in Nainital. In Chandra 
Shekhar’s own constituency of Ballia, 
the chief minister stalked off the stage 
at a nublic meeting after chappals 
rainetf down on him. 

According to the Congress, such a 
man cannot be expected to maintain 
law and order, particularly when the 
majority community hates him so 
much. His cultivation of the Muslims 
might have paid off had he been able 
to make the minority feel secure, but 
as Muslim homes have gone up in 
flames in the current riots, Mulayam 
has not been able to achieve that 
either. Also, because the Muslims be¬ 
lieve that the state armed constabulary 
is pro-Hindu, Mulayam is perceived as 
being unable to protect their interests. 

The Congress has another reason 
for getting rid of Mulayam. The poli¬ 
tical scare-mongers told Rajiv earlier 
this year that their party had lost the 
support of the Muslims to Mulayam. 
Rajiv did not react. A few months 
later, when the Janata Dal split, the 
Congress backed Mulayam against 
V.P. Singh's efforts to topple him. 
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Then, the same scare-mongcis lold 
Rajiv that their party had lost the sup¬ 
port of the Hindus because it backed 
Mulayam. 

So far, at least. Rajiv has been un¬ 
willing to accept this see-saw 
approach, though he must be per¬ 
turbed by reports that the Congress 
has lost 12 per cent of its vote to the 
BJP in UP. 

His position is slightly different: 
forget the vote-bank and concentrate 
on Taw and older. Regardless of w hich 
community supports/does not support 
Mulayam, the Congress cannot be ex¬ 
pected to back a man who is incapable 
of maintaining the peace. 

T here is a logical basis to the Con¬ 
gress argument, but it puts Prime 
Minister Chandra Shekhar in a diffi¬ 
cult situation. At the lime when the 
Congress was first asked to back 
Mulayam, Rajiv suggested that Yadav 
he brought to Delhi as Union home 
minister. Soibebody else Irom within 
the Janata Dal(S) could take over as 
UP chief minister and be guaranteed 
the Congress' support. I’his quite 
reasonable proposal met a piematuie 
death because ot MulayanTs intransi¬ 
gence. *‘i would rather sell peanuts on 
the streets of Lucknow than be home 
minister in Delhi,*’ he announced 
melodramatically. 

Now that the Congress’ worst fears 
have come to pass, the party has re¬ 
vived that proposal with one proviso: 
Mulayam can have any portfolio ex¬ 
cept for home. The Congress feels that 
a man who can't keep the peace in UP 
can hardly be trusted to maintain law 
and order throughout India. One sug¬ 
gestion is to give Mulayam defence. 
Another is to give him industry. (At 
present, Shekhar holds both port¬ 
folios.) 

So far, Mulayam is refusing to shift 
to Delhi, though Shekhar has upped 
the ante to include the deputy prime 
ministership. On 17 December, he 
rushed to Delhi to meet both Shekhar 
and Rajiv and explain his position. 
Chandra Shekhar was sympathetic, 
but Rajiv was uncompromising be¬ 
cause he had to contend with the UP 
state Congress, whose leaders are in 
favour of unilaterally withdrawing 
support from the government. 

As the communal situation in UP 
continues to give cause for concern, 
Mulayam’s position seems increasing¬ 
ly untenable. How long can he. 
survive? • 

^^SinMb/Luclaww.AgnMdNew 


RISE AND FAU. 

The year of Mulayam Singh Yadav 



MULAYAM AND V.P. SINGH 


PHASEI 

Mulayam was not V.P. Singh's 
candidate. The Raja wanted Ajit 
Singh to be UP chief minister, but 
Yadav made it because he had the 
support of Chandra Shekhar and 
Oevi Lai. 

Ajit never liked him and V.P. 
Singh remained suspicious. 


ADDRESSING A RALLY 


PHASE II 

Certain that VP and Ajit would 
topple him, Mulayam carved out a 
base for himself among Muslims 
and backwards. This made it 
difficult to touch him. 
He began to be seen as a 
national figure. 



PHASE HI 

The test of Mulayam's credentrats 
was the kar seva at Ayodhya. He 
used force to keep the kar 
sevaks from the masjid'mandir. . 

In the process, he antagonised, 
the Hindus. 


MUUYAM AND SHEKHAR 


phase IV. 

While V.P. Singh was keen to be 
associated with the Ayodhya 
action, Mulayam accused him of 
double-dealing and broke with him 
to support Chandra Shekhar’s bid 
for the prime ministership. 
VP tried to topple him. He stayed 
afloat with Congress support. 




RIOT-TORN ALIGARH 


PHASEV 

MUlAyam paid the price for his ‘ 
odtiyafion of the minorities when 
unprecedented communal 
vkwnce rodeed UP. He proved ' 
unebte to protect the Muslims, - 
conboi the police or win the trust Of 
Via K^ndus. The Congress 
demanded his removal. 
































MAN! SHANKAR AIYAR 


Agen da for Sri Lanka 

What Chandra Shekhar should do to clear up the mess left 

by V. P. Singh 


As ci child. I used 
to love long drives 
through my home 
district ol Than- 
javiir in I'arnil 
Nadu. I ho green 
ot the paddy fields 
slrelching endless 
ly to the horizon 
in that paiticiilar 
'Ihan)avur sliadc 
of glistening green. Fhe wind wafting 
through the paddy in waves of emer¬ 
ald chasing wa\es ot emerald. The 
wonten, dressed in all the colours of 
the rainbow, bending to their tasks 
like column upon column of birds of 
paradise. The palm tiees standing 
straight as sentinels, stretching dozens 
of feet into an a/.ure sky, then sudden- 
Iv throwing their arms out in protec¬ 
tion. It IS a land of great tranquilitv, 
peace and beauty. a land for the rc- 
lined cultivation ot the mind and the 
soul. 

Not, alas, any longer It is also 
now'—thanks to the combined exer¬ 
tions of V.P. bingh and that startling 
son of its own soil, Honorary Doctor 
Great Artiste Mulhuvel Karunamdhi 
(the titles are as integral to his name as 
chicanery is to his character) -it is 
also now. as I was saying, the maw'm 
which is being crushed the hopes of 
the Tamils, both the Tamils of India 
and the Tamils of Sri l.anka and. tc' 
use a favoured phrase ot the Great 
Artiste himself, "the Tamils ol the 
World”. For it is more in Thanjavur 
than perhaps even m the redoubts of 
the Jaffna peninsula or along the cut¬ 
ting scythe of the Trincomalec Bay or 
in the Killing Fields of Batticalao that 
the fate of the Tamils is being decided. 

Let me explain. 

Back in those grim days last Decem¬ 
ber when not the electorate but sleight 
of hand brought upon our heads the 
V.P. Singh government, Indcr Kumar 
Guiral manufactured a Sri l.anka poli¬ 
cy Dcfore the mandarins of the minis¬ 
try of external affairs could even com¬ 
mence the necessary process of detox¬ 


ifying the National Front's foreign 
policy manifesto prescriptions. 

Determined to show the Smhalas 
what good little chaps we were (a fact 
which, incidentally, had not escaped 
the Sri I^ankans even if it had our 
homegrown Rajiv-bailcrs), the first 
assumption of the National Front's Sii 
Lanka policy was the need to apoU;- 
gise to bri Lanka lor the pievious gov¬ 
ernment . 

So, before you couiti say Junius 
Richard Jayawardene, the V.P. Singh 


government iinilaicraly announced 
that wc were pulling out the IPKF and 
leaving it to Sri Lanka to implement 
or not implement—fas their fancy 
look them) the Indo-Sri Lanka Agree¬ 
ment of 29 July 1987 Not even Ran- 
jan Wajeralne, the street-smart fore¬ 
ign minister of Sri Lanka, toulcl be¬ 
lieve his luck. He thought he'd better 
check out if the Incredible v\crc. in 
fact, the Truth. So. witlunit even an 
invitation—let alone a by-\our- 
leave—Wijeiatnc plopped down at 
Palam like an unsolieited bread basket 


dropped from I he skies Where 
another government would have firm¬ 
ly- - if politely esctuted die Sn 1 ank- 
an foreign mimsiei hack to the airport 
and snapped a finger l»> fuiil a passing 
airciafl to take oui fticnd hack to ( ol- 
ornbo. Giijral- who wuiikl have made 
a great proloctil assistant if destiny 
had not reserved lor him the external 
affairs ministciship slipped a disc 
roiling out the reddest c<irpcl available 
for the Man Who ( ame to Dinner. 


ly. replied GujraL shall we make it 
yesterday* No, no, guffawed Wi- 
jeratne, not at all. deal boy. 31 M.irch 
would make a splendid deadline. 

And, betimes. Ihe mandarins in 
attendance spluttered what about the 
implementation of the Agreement? 
Wnat of the preconditions incorpo¬ 
rated in the joint India-Sri Lanka com- 
mimiqu of IS September 19S9? Wha! 
about the safety and security of the 
Tamils? What of real devv>lulion to the 
Nnrth-F.asi Provincial ('ouncil? What 



Could wc, said Wijeialne, have a 



Where another government would have firmly escorted 
Wijeratne back to the airport and snapped a finger 
to hail a passing aircraft to take him back to Colombo, 
I.K. Gujral slipped a disc rolling out the reddest carpet 
available, for him 


date for the IPKF to pull out? Ceitain- 
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of the future of the merger o\ these 
predominantly lamil provinces? Whal 
of the induction of Tamils into the Sn 
Lankan armed forces, where thev con¬ 
stitute less than one pei cent of the 
personnel despite constituting over a 
quarter of the population'^ What of a 
police force under the command of the 
chief minister of the North-Last, 
drawn from the C ivilian Voluntaiv 
Force and the Additional C ivilian 
Voluntary Force trained hy the IPKT '^ 
What guarantees that the foreihie 
Sinhala cohnusalion of Tamil lands 
will end? What promise that C'ol- 
ombo's divide and rule policy of diiv- 
ing a wedge between Sri Lanka's 
Tamil-speaking Hindus and Tamil- 
speaking Muslims will he stopped? 
What of amendments to the ( onstitu- 
tion to give constitutional sanctity to 
those S()lcmn pledges of the Indo Sn 
Lanka Agreement not covered hy tlie 
13lh amendment piloted hy lorrner 
President Jayawardene through the 
Sri Lankan Parliament? What of the 
LTTI: being lestrained from murder¬ 
ing its fellow Tamils? Whal of the 
LTFL being brought into the demo¬ 
cratic process? And then and only 
then the one question to be posed 
after all the othei questions have been 
satisfactorily answered: what might be 
the possible tunc fiame for the with¬ 
drawal in phases of the IPKF? 

Gujral had no time for any of these 
questions of substance. His aim was 
confined to earning plaudits from his 
superannuated luncheon companions 
at the India International (Centre. 

E ven the notorious Anandpur 
Saheb Resolution of 1978 con¬ 
cedes that foreign policy 


Instead of enunciating a Sri 
Lanka foreian policy, 
Karunanidni, with the 
acquiescence of the Prime 
Minister, the externa! affairs 
minister and the union home 
minister, contented himself 
with inviting the Tigers into 
his own lair 


wmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 

main a Central subject. Not for V P. 
Singh such C'onstitutkinal proprieties. 
Lither that-- or he regards [:elam as a 
lalukd of Tamil Nadu. Wluilever be 
the explanation. V.P. Singh simpiv de¬ 
volved Sri l.anka policy tci the chief 
minister of Tamil Nade fhe Ciieat 
Artiste quickly hammered out a policy 
based on tour key paramcieis that had 
everything to do with the DMK's 
domestic political compulsions and 
nothing at all to do with national in- 
tciesis. national perpeclives or nation 
ai imperatives 

First, abuse the IPKF to curry 
favour with fhe ITl'L. nevei mind 
that the IPKF was manned by Indian 
jmuins, no less than 1200 i)f whom lind 
laid down their lives in the service of 
the nati(>n. Second, cultivate the 
l/FT L for the gentle persuasion the 
ITTL resorts to against their own 
Tamil opponents so that the HMK 
cadres might usefully learn such in¬ 
structive lessons for deployment against 
their own democratic, opponents. 
Third, leave Sri Lanka to the Sri 
Lankans, even if it means the sabotage 
of everything so patiently achieved af¬ 
ter years of negotiation by MOR and 
Rajiv (landhi, so that a point can now 
be scored against Jayalalitha and 
Vazhapadi Ramamurthy. And fourth, 
as for the unity of Sri l.aiika, the im¬ 
munization of the island from powers 
hostile to our vital security interests, 
equality for the Tamil minority, 
autonomy for the Tamil regions, and 
the guarantee of basic civic, political 
and human rights to the Tamils—the 
Code of the Karunanidhis apparently 
deemed that since the DMK was in¬ 
tent on depriving Tndia's Tamils of 
democracy, decency and the quiet life. 


why should the Tndian government 
bother itself with guaranteeing such 
goodies to the Tamils of Sri T.anka? 

Instead of enunciating a Sri Lanka 
foreign policy. Karunanielhi, with the 
acquiescence of the Prime Minister, 
the external affairs minister and the 
union home minister, contented him¬ 
self with inviting the Tigers into his 
own lair Ones iTsurprisc you that old 
K is now heartbroken at the exit of his 
dupe and is rapidiv emerging as the 
Soulh-of-lhe-Vindhyas counterpart ol 
Sharad \'aiiii\ and Ram \'ilas Pa^wan 
in nursing V.P.'s (ireat Illusion of the 
f^ackwaid H\lanes to the ('omeback 
Iraii'.^ 

As lor the laiiuls of Sri Lanka, 1 
have tor 11 months seen tlic pain and 
bewilderment in their haunted faces, 
the sorrow and the humiliation m then 
hunted eves. It has been for them 
months of uniTiitigated misery. If we 
are relieved that the Raja's Raj is 
over, thev are ecstatic. It is only the 
Tigers and their /oo-kcepeis who har¬ 
bour anv rcgiets. 

W hen Mahatma Gandhi led the 
Salt Satyagraha to I^andi in (iii- 
iarat, Rajaji led the salt iinieh m the 
South to the small fishing town of 
Vedaianyam on the rhaiijaviir ctnist. 
It IS from that same Vedaianyam that 
Karunanidhi began the pnKess of de¬ 
volving to the Tigers our sovereignty 
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over our coastal lands and our teirito- 
nal waters. Admiral Ramdas, the new 
C hief of Naval Staff, has revealed how 
hundreds of LTTF. cadres caught by 
our Navy cavorting illegally in our wa¬ 
ters were simply let off on the orders 
ol the chief minister. I ha\e heard 
tales of a collector who, on his person¬ 
al bond, secured the release ot l/mz 
militants caught red-handed in the act. 

RAW and IB reports—unread or, 
ill any rate, unheeded by \'.P. & (\>— 
have swollen the files of the Prime 
Minister’s Office with hair-raising 
stories of the Tigers smuggling gold 
into India, smuggling narrotics out in 
turn, smuggling more gold in, and 
smuggling arms, ammunition and ex¬ 
plosives out in a never-ending but 
ever-widening chain of crime and vice, 
The same reports speak of cadres o1 
the Dravidar Ka/hagam (specifically 
the Kovai Ramakrishna faction) and 
thcNaxalite “I'amil Liberation Army” 
leceiving training fiom the LlTf- in 
the use of arms, including the deadly 
AK-47. It is again the same sources 
that have detailed the giowing links 
between the LTPL and the Punjab 
teironsts, the I/ITL and the Hi/b-ul- 
Mujahideen on J<K:K, the LITF. and 
ULFA. 

Not intelligence but (udinary police 
reports exist in the files of both the 
Slate and Central (jovernments of a 
girls' polytechnic at Vallarn, on the 




outskirts of Thanjavur, being used as a 
military base by the Dravidar Ka/ha- 
gam's TharkoUu Padcii (Suicide 
Squad) in conjunction with the 
LITF—threatening, in real measure, 
to become the Tamil Nadu equivalent 
of the (jolden Temple under the Bhin- 
dranwalc occupation. Police officers 
routinely tell anyone who cares to ask 
that arrested L.ITF cadres insoueiant- 
ly demand hot-line communication 
direct with Karunanidhi or his minis¬ 
ters—and equally routinely receive in¬ 
structions to let the “hoys” off. 

At the point of a gun, LTFL mili¬ 
tants demand and get - piiority sup- 

f )lics of upto 2(Kt litres and even 
itres of diesel a time, while truck driv¬ 
ers and farmers on tractors sit it out in 
snaky queues for hours at a stretch to 
collect a measly five litres—w'hieh is 
all that diesel rationing in the .state 
entitles them to. 

Is it any wonder then that such a 
regime has done all it can to covei up 
the tracks of the assaSNins of the 
FPRLF's Pathnianabha and 14 otheis, 
that far from arresting anyof the assas¬ 
sins' accomplices, it has merely indis¬ 
criminately harassed the relics of the 
victims Ihemsctves? ()i that it does 
nothing about the cxtoition resorted 
to by gun-toting L'Fri: agents against 
not only Sri Lanka expatriates but 
even Indian businessmen ’ Or that it 
closes its eyes lo the Tigers terrorising 



For the Tamils of Sri 
Lanka, it has been 11 
months of unmitigated 
misery. Now that the Raja’s 
Raj is over, they are 
ecstatic; it is only the Tigers 
and their zoo-keepers who 
harbour any regrets 


Sri Lankan refugees in their wretched 
camps and infiltrating these camps 
with informers? Or that it lets a print¬ 
ing press in Madurai, owned bv a I^K- 
aclivist, churn out, without let or 
hinderance, vast quantities ot LFTli 
propaganda? 

W hile Chandra Shekhar firmly, i 
tells Karunanidhi that the con¬ 
duct of foreign policy has been re- ! 
sumed by the Centre (and that if the 
Great Artiste gets up lo any unconsti¬ 
tutional mischief he'll gel the order of I 
the boot), Vidya Charan Shukla needs | 
to hammer out a perspective plan for j 
what the new' government should set j 
out to achieve in Sri Lanka. The point 
of departure of such a strategy must ! 
necessarily be the unambiguous reaf¬ 
firmation hy the Government of India 
(to make up for the lapses of the last 
11 months) of the need to honour and 
implement the I9S7 India-Sn Lanka 
Agreement. And Sri Lanka must be 

f rersuaded, cajoled, blandished, bul- 
ied, bribed and threatened—in what¬ 
ever combination circumstances 
merit— into fulfilling its Treaty obliga¬ 
tions. 

Next a lime-table for talks, prog- 
icssing in stages from bringing the 
LTFL and non-L'ITF groups separ¬ 
ately to Delhi tor talks with the Cen¬ 
tral (jovernment. followed, in due 
course and after a numbei of prelimi¬ 
naries are cleared, by direct talks be¬ 
tween the non-LTFL groups and the 
ITTF, leading to the evolution of a 
Famil consensus that can provide the 
basis for an interim s._itlement be¬ 
tween the Sri l.ankan Government 
and the Sri Lanka Tamils, guaranteed 
by the Ciovernment of India, which 
could result in a resumption of that 
process of democratic devolution— 
nut this lime with LTl'H participa¬ 
tion—which was so rudely interrupted 
by the tragic interregnum of our own 
Laurel & Hardy show, the V.P.- 
Gujral ju^albandhi. • 


A CORRECTION 


/ must apologise to readers who have 
been appalled by my dreadful mistake 
in my last column in saying the bumb¬ 
lebee defied the laws of "thermodyna¬ 
mics" when I should, of course, have 
said ''aerodynamics"! But, then, I have 
always astonished myself at my amaz- 
ing ignorance of elementary physics. 
Sorry, everybody! 


(The views expressed m this column are those of its 
author and do not purport to constitute an official state¬ 
ment ot the Congress party’s position) 
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The No-men 

Biman Bose of the CPI(M) and Govind 
Acharya of the BJPare two sides of 
the same coin 


T hey icpresent, al one level, 
two opposite, even antago¬ 
nistic. sides of the political 
spectrum. At anothei, they 
could not be more similar. 
On one side is: (jovind Acharya, 47, a 
hardcore BJP activist; and. on the 
other, Birnan Bose, .‘StJ. a diehard 
(.'PI(M) leader. The political chasm 
between them is so wide that this 
comparison would make them flinch. 
Yet, at one level, both are driven by 
the same basic forces and held 
together by an unlikely quality, the 
courage ot conviction. They are the 
‘No' men of coniemi^orarv Indian 
politics. They are the antithesis of the 
‘Yes' men ami the sycophancy that 
characterises today's age. 

Neither men are household names. 
They cannot he seen waving to the 
crowds oi bragging newspapei Ironl- 
pages. The tiapfJings ot office do not 
excite them, nor docs the prospect of a 
mention in contemporary history. 
Yet. these two men are currently 
perhaps the two most significant liack- 
room boys in politics. 

Both men are enormously impor 
tant in their lespective organisations. 
And they have reached their present 
positions through half a lifetime of 
backbreaking organisational work and 
the ability to think independently. For 
them, the real woild is far biggei. 
moie complex and awesi>me, than the 
iiairow view afforded by partisan 
sights I hey sense that a clouded or 
motivated leading of the real world 
can only lead to laulty actions and 
ultimately to an obseine future lor 
themselves and their organisations as 
well. 

For, rmth at heart, arc wedded to 
their respective political parties. Both 
are bachelors ioi whom life revolves 
around the party. They genuinely 
believe in the ideologies they profess 
and if they are fierce about anythiug. 
it is the iiiteiest of their parlies. Only, 
they are not twn blind, set vile siddiers 
of higher leaders. The\ are two inde¬ 
pendent minds that will survive the 
vicissitudes of present day polities. 


A charya is a national executive 
member of the Bharatiya Janata 
Party (BJP) and special assistant to 
the party president, Lai Krishna 
Advani. Prior to the 1989 Lok Sabha 
elections, Acharya had played a key- 
role in the process of arriving al 
electoral adjustments with other par¬ 
ties, particularly in Bihar. In more 
recent times, he mediated between his 
party and the V.P. Singh government 
during the rath yaira and Ram Jan- 
mabhoomi crises. Political observers 
in New Delhi believe that Acharya 
functions as the right hand man of 
Advani and executes crucial parly 
decisions in his inimitable, low-kcy 
manner. 

Acharya's special clout derives from 
his as.sociation with the Rashtriya 
Swayamsevak Sangha (RSS). in w'hich 
he holds the privileged rank o( 
pracharak. Fhe RSS along with the 
BJP, the students’ oiganisaiion called 
Akhil Bharatya Vidhvarthi Parishad 
(ABVP) aqd the Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad (VHP), belong to the loosely 
knit family^)f organisations, called the 
Sangha Parivar. All ihe members ot 
this family are free to Iramc their 
specific policies, appoint .office¬ 
bearers and manage their own fi¬ 
nances. At the same lime, they all 
share a common ideal, that of Hindu 
revivalism. 

Biman Bose, similarly, is a member 
of the Communist Party of India 


The trappings of office 
cio not excite them^ nor 
does a mention in 
contemporary history. 
Yet, these two men are 
perhiyis the two most 
significant backroom 
boys in politics 




(Marxist) central committee (equiva¬ 
lent to the BJP's national executive) 
and an extremely influential member 
of the party's West Bengal unit. Bose 
has alsariscn from the parly ranks. He 
started his political career in the 
CPl(M) students wing, the SFI (Stu¬ 
dents’ Federation of India), w'hich 
gave him opportunity to travel to 
diverse parts of the country, Bose’s 
view.s, consequently, are not circums¬ 
cribed by the regional boundaries 
within which he is confined. He has 
also been involved in a number of 
national level activities. 

In recent times, Bose's voice has 
acquired a new authority in West 
Bengal politics. However, he has 
chosen not to join the government or 
become a public figure, as has his 
compatriot, Buddhadev Bhat- 
tacharya. “My work is carried out 
behind the curtains," he says. “The 
more publicity I get, the worse it is for 
me," But when Bose puts his foot 
down, his party listens. 

N either Bose nor Acharya are 
scared of voicing opinions that 
might not exactly match the rhetoric 
of their leaders. Bose, for instance, 
publicly decried police action against 
protesting crowxls. Earlier, he had 
spoken out against corruption in the 
CPI(M)-run Calcutta Muoicipal Cor- 
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Neither Biman Bose 
(left) nor Govind 
Acharya (far left) are 
scared of voicing 
opinions that might 
not match the 
rhetoric of their 
leaders. They are 
two independent 
minds 


poration and was instrumental in the 
ouster of the former mayor, Kamal 
Hasu. He is also critical of the blind 
conservatism preached by many of his 
Fiengal party comrades. Recently, he 
was dismayed to learn that the 
women’s wing of his party planned to 
issue strictures against women wearing 
siilwar kameez and sporting short hair. 

People don't seem to understand that 
times are moving fast," he says in 
exasperation. “The sari is a nice dress, 
but it is inconvenient and so is long 
hair." 

Bose believes in adapting and rising 
above dogma. “Communist parties are 
basically democratic: if any member 
whether senior or the most junior, can 
support his point of view with logic— 
relevance to the prevailing objective 
and subjective conditions, and with 
the basic tenets of Marxism- 
Leninism—there is no reason why his 
view should not be affected." Bose 
believes in this and obviouslv practises 
•t. 

Acharya has not had occasion to 
publicly air his views. But if he did, it 
would raise a lot of eyebrows. For, his 
views are refreshing!^candid, without 
the usual rhetoric spouted by his party 
leaders. He does not, for instance, 
bold that the BJP's impressive show¬ 
ings in the last general elections was a 
one-to-one reflection of the party’s 


intrinsic strength. Rather, he believes 
at least four factors were responsible: 
Opposition unity, the Hindu factt)r, 
the anti-Congress(I) vote and the pro¬ 
change atmosphere prevailing in the 
country. 

His analysis of V.P. Singh's down¬ 
fall IS equally dispassionate He does 
not believe rhat deceit or treachery 
the part of Singh played any part in 
the entire episode. “V.P. Singh was 
always clear about his politics. He 
wanted to win over other rninoril t‘s, 
the backwards and the Scheduled 
Castes,” explains Acharya. “We knew 
this and acted according to the dictates 
of our own politics. “Singh's mistake, 
according to Acharya vas in under¬ 
estimating the Sangha Parivar’s com¬ 
mitment to the Ram Janmabhoomi 
issue. In other words, had the BJP- 
V.P. Singh relationship been ruled 
merely by political compulsions, there 
would have been no showdown or 
collapse. And Acharya is candid in 
admitting: “The fall of the govern¬ 
ment was certainly a loss for us. But 
the loss was greater for the Janata 
Dal.’ 

T he similarities between the two go 
beyond their style of politics, their 
openness and cognitive abilities. Their 
lifestyles too are uncannily similar: 
austere, almost ascetic—Bose lives in 


a liny room where the legendary 
CPI(M) leader Promodc Dasgupta 
lived, while Acharya occupies a bare 
room ai the back ot the BJP olfice in 
New Delhi's Ashoka Road. Both 
politicians spend their days iccciving 
party workers, getting reports and 
staying in touch through the lele- 
phonc. And lioth come irom middle- 
class backgrourrds: A\charya grew up 
in Varanasi where his father taught in 
a local college; Bose was brought up in 
a joint family in (.’alcutla's middle- 
class neighbourhood, Ballygungc. 

Acharya grew up in a world of ideas 
and tradition. He ultimately chose to 
uphold those ideas and find their ex¬ 
pression through politics. Bose, on the 
other hand, rejected the old breed of 
politicians for whom politics is a mere 
tool to capture state power. They be¬ 
lieve that state power is just an instru¬ 
ment to establish the values they be¬ 
lieve in. At one level, the two men arc 
potentially more dangerous than most 
politicians. For, it is the zealots and 
the believers who have wreaked havoc 
on mankind m recent times. On the 
other hand, politics bereft of beliefs 
and ideas has proved sterile and ulti-' 
mateiy ruinous to the Indian people. 
Now, it is the turn of the believers— 
the Boses and the Acharyas. • 
IndnnII Baner/h/N^w DelMand 
Calcutta 
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Premier 

SHOW 

H|||||BH “A lot 
HHHH people saw 
the film long before it 
was released,” he admit¬ 
ted. Nevertheless, added 
director Satyajit Ray, his 
latest offering Shakha 
Prashakha went down 
well with the first-night 
audience,. 

The world premUre of 
the release, held at the 
Nandan auditorium in 
Calcutta, had several 
celebrities in 
attendance: French sex 
symbol Gerard 
Depardieu and Toscan 
Du Plautiere (joint 
producers of the film), 
ketan Mehta, Habib 


Tanvir, Kumar Shahani, 
Mohan Agashe and, of 
course, such members of 
the cast as Soumitra 
Chatterjee, Mamata 
Shankar and Dipankar 
De. 

Satyajit Ray and son 
Sandip welcomed guests 
to the show, with the 


legendary director 
putting his praise for his 
French collaborators on 
record. 

While Depardieu and 
Plautiere, who’d 
travelled down to 
Calcutta only for the 
event, put on suitably 
modest looks for the 
benefit of the cameras. 


Look, its rushdiei 


The jowls 
were slight¬ 
ly heavier and there was 
less hair on that disting¬ 
uished head. But it was 
Salman Rushdie, signing 
copies of his latest took, 
Haroun And The Sea Of 


Stories at a London 
bookshop, to the be¬ 
musement of most 
onlookers. 

In hiding for nearly 
two years after Ayatollah 
Khomeini passed a 
death sentence on him 


for his blasphemous 
book. The Satanic 
Verses, Rushdie 
appeared in public for 
the first time, escorted 
by a po^ of body¬ 
guards. 

Looking happy and 
relaxed, despite the 
strain he is under, Rush¬ 
die spent 20 minutes at 
the shop, chatting to 
shoppers, who clearly 
coulm’t believe their 
eyes. 

The surprise visit fuel¬ 
led rumours that a deal 
had been struck between 
the Iranian and British 
governments to allow 
Salman to come out of 
hiding. 

But Iran was quick to 
put everyone straight. 
No, the ^ath sentence 
on Rushdie stood. And 
he could bid all hopes of 
leading a normal life 
goodbye. 

Leave aside the occa¬ 
sional visit to a book¬ 
shop, no doubt. 





HoWZZAT! ] 

Oldcricke- 
ters don't ] 

fade away. They turn to 1 
modelling, column writ- ^ 
ing and administration, 
instead. 

And now, former Test 
spinner S. Venkatar- 
a^avan has added a 
new vocation to that list, . 
standing in as an umpire 
in a Ranji'Trophy league 
match between Uttar 
Pradesh and Railways. 

Always a keen student ' 
of the game, Venkat 
served on the technical 
committee of the cricket 
board. And then, after 




^ umpiring some local 
^ league games, sat for the ’I 
board’s umpire examine- | 
$'tion in Bombay. i 

!! Not surprisingly, he 
was the only one to score 
a hundred per cent in the 
exam, and the Ranji 
assignment followed 
soon after. 

But Venkat doesn’t 
find his new role too 
different. "You only 
have to concentrate 
more,” he maintains. 

And, if his record as a 
qnn bowler is anything 
to go by, that shouldn’t 
be too difficult. 


















JAOO^Y^A 


Lost AND 

FOUND 

liimi Confusion 
JHHH reigned in 
the Joshi household. 
Noted vocalist of the 
Kirana gharnna. Pandit 
Bhimsen Joshi, had left 
his Pune home on what 
looked like a routine 
visit to some friends. But 
36 hours later, there was 
no sign of the singer, and 
the worried family hit 
the |:^ic button. 

Without reason, as it 
turned out. For, Joshi 
was safe in Hubli, con¬ 
fabulating with his good 
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Back on the 

TUBE 

He’d 

' boycotted 

television after being 
asked what he regarded 
as communal questions 
during an interview. 

This was in the run-up to 
the general elections. 
But now that Door- 


friend Gangubhai Han- 
gal on the 38th Sawai 
Gandharva Sangeet 
Mahotsav, soon to be 
staged in Pune. And, as 
is his wont, he’d forgot¬ 
ten to inform the family 


He rectified the fault 
well after one day was 
over, calling Pune to 
give detaik of his where¬ 
abouts. And his nephew 
was promptly despatch¬ 
ed to Hubli to escort 


darshan has established 
its bona fides as the best 
propaganda machine in 
the business, Sharad 



about his plans. I an abashed Joshi home. 


My family and other animals 


’ mmni You’ve 
; HHHHI known 
; Pamella the sex symbol, 
sleaze queen, wild-life 

• and sport photographer. 
Now meet Pamella, lov- 

; er of snails and other 
i animals. (And no, it has 
' nothing to do with her 
. obsession with a teddy- 

• bears’picnic, either.) 

; In a recent interview 
I with Darmy Danziger of 
j The Independent, Lon- 
I don, Bordes revealed a 
little-known side of what 
1 she describes as her 
« "weird” personality, 
f Said Bordes: "I had 
; snails all through my 
j sduwlsandwheni 
wrote to my mum I used 
I to make them walk over 
the envelope and I 
I would seal the letter 
j with the slime and write 
\ ’sealed with love and a 

I ' kiss and a hug from 
Cracker*.” 

The confessional 
, mode continued. Her 
mother taught atauni- 
veisity where experi¬ 
ments were conducted 


on animals, disclosed 
Bordes. "One day the 
keeper forgot to lock the 
cages, my brother and I 
freed every animal and 
went away. It was 
wonderful. We kept it a 
secret until this day,” 
said Pamella. 


Unfortunately, this re¬ 
velation, like her other 
disclosures, had little im¬ 
pact. 

Perhaps, the Society 
for. Prevention of Cruel¬ 
ty to Animals will offer 
her life membership, if 
nothing else. 



Pawar has reversed his 
stand. 

The Maharashtra 
diief minister was fea¬ 
tured on TV recently, 
being interviewed by Dr 
Jabbar Patel, the well- 
known film director. 
Answering questions on 
a wide range of subjects, 
Pawar came across as a 
surpri^ply agreeable 
personality. And a fami¬ 
ly, man to boot, the 
camera lingering on his 
wife and dau^ter occa¬ 
sionally, to drive the 
point home. 

Now that he’s proved 
himself a TV natural, 
Bombay viewers will, no 
doubt, be administered 
an overdose of the CM. 

IQectronic media 
autonomy can take care 
of itself. • 















I AM PHILIPS. I AM TOMORROW. 



PMips oocnpoiienis form the core of many modem eiectionic products 
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W even ttie latest tnnowatlons become histcsy before they become news, there is no time 


for oomplaoency Philips* never forgets this Yes, PNips gave the world the X-ray tube, the 

t 

it 

audio cassette, foe laser vid^ disc and the compact disc, and brought modern lighting and 
radio to India - but that was yesterday Today's Philips is already in the 

I future As always Philips components lie at the heart of most of today's 
electronics Because they're based on Philips' inside knowledge of micro¬ 
electronics, our components are chosen worldwide in products ranging 
from computers to radios Our professional electronics equipment 
provides analytical, testing, communication and automation tools for 
changing R&D and industrial weeds Our extraordinary audio equip¬ 
ment breaks barriers in sound Our lighting technology is so advanced 
that It sets the standards for others to follow And our TVs let you see right into tomorrow 

A 

We've given India our best for over 60 years We'll do it for the next hundred 


m YfMS.WryE,BEIN INVENTUie THE FUTUHE. 


„ PHillPS 





ANALYSIS 


SANTOSH GHOSH 


The TV epics 

Ramayan and Mahabharat: were they 
responsible for the recent spate of Hindu 
revivalism? 


T here arc some aspects of the 
impact of the TV serials 
Ramayan and Mahabharat 
that have been widely dis¬ 
cussed. We know that they 
recorded unprecedented viewership 
ratings, raked in staggering sums of 
money, brought everything to a stand¬ 
still on Sunday mornings and held the 
whole nation in thrall. 

The other—and hardly consi¬ 
dered—aspect is their impact on the 
Hindu mind. Could they, as both the 
political right and the left in India 
have obliquely suggested, have been a 
major cause for the recent spate of 
Hindu revivalism? 

If the question has rarely been 
asked directly, it is because the answer 
is difficult to conclusively establish. 
No systematic empirical studies have 
been conducted on the influence of 
these serials on Hindus. All we have 
are informal newspaper surveys car¬ 
rying the remarks of a haphazardly 
selected cross-section of viewers. (Ex¬ 
amples: *'I started visiting temples reg- 
ularly only after Ramayan,"' 
"'Mahabharat made me realise that 
being a Hindu is a matter of pride.’*) 
Moreover, the question has a shal¬ 
low or unacademic air about it. Can 
something as complex and mysterious 
as Hindu revivalism be caused by 
something as mundane as the idiot, 
box? Surely, a social phenomenon of 
this import requires to be traced to 
more weighty causes—political, eco¬ 
nomic or other? 

Perhaps. But there are still many 
people who believe that the two TV 
serials were major contributory fac¬ 
tors towards the recent upsurge in 
Hindu religious sentiment. Even 
Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) lead¬ 
ers—some of who have publicly 
admitted that the serials '"helped 
them”—appear to concede thi.i. And 
as for the left, the plausibility of the 
thesis is perhaps suggested by its fierce 
criticism of the serials, which, it 
feared, could alienate the minorities 
and fan retrograde religious feelings 
among the majority. 


W hile this may be impossible to 
prove, there is no doubt that the 
serials had an unprecedented impact 
on the people. Ramayan, at its height, 
had a viewership rating of over 70 per 
cent; Mahabharat clocked a giddy 96 
per cent, a figure which suggests a 
national obsession. 

A number of explanations have 
been preferred for this success. The 
serials were said to have embodied 
ancient and very Indian values, recal¬ 
led memories of stories told at child¬ 
hood and appealed to the collective 
unconscious. But, to many, the atti¬ 
tudes of the viewers were the most 
cause for concern. Pujas were per¬ 
formed in front of TV sets before 
Ramayan was shown, power cuts dur¬ 
ing the screening often led to violence 
and watching the serials became as 
compulsive and important as, say, a 
visit to the temple. Clearly, to most 
people, the, serials represented more 
than well-produced entertainment 
(which they possibly weren’t) but con- 
.stituted a moving religious experience. 

Here, one may well be tempted to 
ask: so whatr For even if, as 
Mahabharat producer B.R. Chopra 
admits, ”the two serials made millions 
proud of their culture and religion”, 



Says WUhabharat*s 
Chopra: "My serial may 
have been misused by 
politicians. But this 
shouldn't be used to 


Judgett” 
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can this be equated with a dangerous 
Hindu revivalism? 

Perhaps not. But, in part, the critic¬ 
ism of the left and liberal-minded is 
based on suspicions regarding the de¬ 
cision to air the serials. Both Ramayan 
and Mahabharat —along with the Dis¬ 
covery Of India —were cleared in 
1986. And the decision to screen 
them, as well as the choice of produc¬ 
ers, were made by the central govern¬ 
ment. To many, this smacked of cynic¬ 
al politics: that while the mammoth 
'52-part Discovery Of India, with 
’Nehru’ as anchorman, was a plug for 
the Congress party, the even longer 
Ramayan and Mahabharat were aimed 
at pleasing the Hindus. 

Says well-known literary and film 
critic Iqbal Masud: ”With these two 
serials, Doordarshan—which had 
evolved the formula of screening 
socially relevant programmes such as 
Hum Log, Buniyaad and Nukkad — 
made a dangerous departure. The 
government started to cynically acti¬ 
vate religious sentiment. I see the im¬ 
pact of this on young people—particu¬ 
larly from the lower-middle classes.” 
Adds P.C. Joshi, chairman of the In¬ 
stitute of Mass Communication and 
professor of Delhi’s Institute of Eco¬ 
nomic Growth: **The reasons behind 
the decision to screen these serials, 
must be examined. It would be sim¬ 
plistic to say that the ruling party 
wanted to be the beneficiary of the 
Hindu vote. But it may have wanted 









TV's (right) and Ramayafi: wholesome entertainment or mischievous propaganda? 


to make out that ffindu identity could up as Ram—in its election campaign. Both Masud and Joshi agree that 
be accommodated within the Con- Later, actor Raj Babbar {Mahabhar- Ramayan and Mahabharat were 

gress. The serials sent the message: afs Bharat) lent his character to the watched keenly by the Muslims but 

'We (the Congress) arc not anti- Janata Dal campaign during the claim that the community, unlike 

Hindu'." November 1989 elections. And even some sections of the Hindus, saw them 

Neither Masud nor Joshi—who, in Mahabharafs Muslim script-writer merely as spiffing yarns. Nevertheless, 

fact, headed a Doordarshan commit- Rahi Masoom Raza admits that "L.K. whether it approved of these program- 

tee which recommended that Indian Advani very consciously tried to mes being shown on television is a 

culture be more widely represented on associate his rath yatra with the theme different matter. The informal news- 

the electronic media—is against the of the serial." So great was the belief paper surveys, which have quoted 

screening of Mahabharat and in the vote-gathering power of the se- Muslims both for and against their 

Ramayan in principle. But both be- rials that there were objections raised airing, are ambiguous on this ques- 

lieve that there were far more sophisti- last year that the Janata Dal’s election tion. Says Muslim leader Syed Shaha- 

cated and less dangerous ways of symbol—the wheel—resembled that buddin: "My view is that most Mus- 

doing so. used in Chopra’s Mahabharat^ too lims looked upon these programmes 

Says Masud: "Ramanand Sagar and closely. Says Chopra, "My serial may as the misuse of the national media for 

B.R. Chopra arc trashy filmmakers or may not have been misused by poli-, religious purposes and not as cultural 

who failed on the commercial circuit. tical parties. But this shouldn’t be* programmes.” 

Why were these serials—which were used to judge it.” Such arguments and debates, of 

full of commercial cinema masala ~ course, are all too likely to be sub¬ 
handed over to them? One result of ^^hopra says it i.s illogical to claim ordinated to economic compulsions, 

this was that viewers came to under- \#that Mahabharat vitiated the com- Doordarshan earned a hef^ Rs 20 

stand that whoever is a non-Hindu is munal atmosphere as ‘it is more a crores from Ramayan and as much as 

an enemy. You could say that Ram mythological yarn than a religious Rs 57.42 crores from Mahabharat 

became a substitute for Hindu and text. "This has nothing to do with TV Qearly, there are windfalls for more 

Ravan for non-Hindu.” Joshi has a serials. The truth is that we are passing than just the producers of such serials, 

similar but more moderate view: through a period of Hindu revivalism. It is probable that Ramanand Sagar 

"These projects should have been And there are certain political com- understands this fact well. He is 

handed over to people who could be pulsions for the fostering of fun- already in the midst of making a serial 

regarded as authentic continuators of damentaiist attitudes,” he explains. on Lord Krishna, which he hopes will 
Indian culture. The result then would The strongest argument in favour of be aired on television, despite Door- 
have been artistic and not propagan- his view is, in his opinion, the secular darshan not having approved it yet. 
.dist.” viewership that his serial enjoyed. Perhaps, in the end, it is not politics or 

Thereis, of course, another sense in "Everyb^y has seen it in Pakistan. religion but money which matters 

which the serials led to politics becom- And nobody can deny that millions of when it comes to mythological 

ing mixed with religion. During the Muslims watched it in India. You can’t extravag^zas. • 

Allahabad by-poll, the Congress get a 96 per cent viewership with Hin- MukundFmknuubhmi/Bombayand 

used Ramayan s Arun Govil—-dressed dus alone.” NowDM 
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No more Gossip 

Columnist Khushwant Singh calls it a day 


I t came as a bolt from the blue. 
When Khushwant Singh, the most 
widely read columnist in the coun¬ 
try, decided to call it a day, editors of 
several newspapers and periodicals 
were not unduly worried. For, over 
the years, Khushwant’s columns 
added both variety and revenue to the 
publications which carried them. But 
for the columnist himself, there were 
more pressing engagements at hand: 
Khushwant Singh had lined up his 


around Rs 45,000 every month. “In 
fact,” joked Khushwant, “when my 
wife came to know of my earnings 
from the columns, she wanted to know 
if I was sure I was doing the right 
thing.” Editors and owners have not 
yet reacted to Khushwant's decision as 
yet because he has told them that he 
might resume writing for newspapers 
after three or four months. “And dur¬ 
ing this period,” he added, “if they 
decided they did not miss me too 



Itwasa 

dinner meeting 
with author 
Vikram Seth 
which finaiiy 
did the trick. 
Seth argued 
that Khushwant 
Singh shouid 
give up writing 
his columns 
and concentrate 
on books. 

And Khushwant 
agreed 


autobiography long back but was un¬ 
able to concentrate on it because col¬ 
umns took away most of his time and 
energy. “In any case,” he said candid¬ 
ly. “people have been telling me it is 
high time I stopped writing such rub¬ 
bish.” 

But surely there must be more be¬ 
hind Khushwant's decision to quit. 
The columnist himself admitted that at 
75, he felt that age was catching up 
with him. Moreover, two incidents hit 
him badly. First was the death of his 
friend, Charanjit Singh, followed by 
the demise of his cousin brother-in- 
law. Finally, it was a dinner meeting 
with author Vikram Seth which did 
the trick. Seth convinced Khushwant 
to devote all his time to writing books. 

Readers apart, in strictly financial 
terms, Khushwant Singh stands to lose 


much, it might be an unpleasant sur¬ 
prise for me too.” 

Of course, there can be no doubting 
the popularity of Khushwant’s pen. 
This episode should settle all doubts. 
When Khushwant Singh returned the 
Padma Bhushan award in protest 
against Operation Bluestar in Punjab, 
the then Hindustan Times editor, 
N.C. Menon, wrote a strongly-worded 
editorial criticising the action. Khush¬ 
want Singh promptly withdrew his 
With Malice Towards One and All 
column from the paper. And within 
three weeks, Khushwant recalled, the 
circulation of the Saturday edition, 
which carried Malice, dropped by at 
least 10,000 copies. 

That's not all. Soon, the paper's 
executive director, Naresh Mohan, 
came to Khushwant with a request 


from proprietor K.K. Birla to resume 
his column. “1 agreed only after 1 had 
it in writing that the request had come 
from Birla himself and that not a word 
of my column would be changed.” 
Only Khushwant Singh perhaps could 
bargain for such a deal. 

Khushwant Singh is indeed a pro¬ 
lific writer. Apart from penning his 
weekly columns, he also contributes to 
foreign magazines like Stem, Cosmo- 
politan, and The New York Times. 
Besides, Khushwant has already writ¬ 
ten more than 50 books and his latest. 
New Delhi, was an instant sell-out. 
The book has created publishing his¬ 
tory by going in for its eighth re-print 
within one year. 

In between writing his columns, 
Khushwant Singh started on his auto¬ 
biography and is at present on the 
fourth chapter. Now, he will have all 
the time to concentrate on the book, 
which undoubtedly will be an epic 
affair. “I already have requests from 
magazines for exclusive rights of the 
first chapter— even at the draft 
stage,” said Khushwant. 

Such an interest is understandable. 
Critics feel that of particular interest 
to the reader would be Khushwant 
Singh’s account of the pre-Partilion 
days, the Emergency, Operation 
Bluestar and, of course, his rela¬ 
tionship with women. 

For all this, Khushwant says, he will 
be relying heavily on the personal di¬ 
aries which he has been maintaining 
systematically. For instance, Khush¬ 
want has in his possession a detailed 
account of what transpired between 
Indira Gandhi and her daughter-in- 
law Maneka before they split. “1 was 
close to the family then and 1 still 
don't forget the abuses used by Man¬ 
eka and her sister,” said Khushwant. 
The book will also have an interesting 
account of his friendship with Jayaia- 
litha. 

In literary circles, the autobiogra¬ 
phy is already being talked about as a 
best-seller—even before it has hit the 
stands. After all, it is the account of a 
man who is undoubtedly among the 
country’s best story-tellers. • 
MiuSmIn/HewtMN 
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has to be realistic” 

Aditya Vikram Birla on the economy, the government, group 
companies and his life as a painter 


I After the Jather, the son. Basaiu 
j Kumar Birla spoke to Sl'sday six 
I months ago (issue dated 17-23 June 
I 1990), outlining his plans for his com- 
: panics, talking about his corporate phi- 
! losophy and giving our readers a 
I glimpse of his personal life. But above 
I all, B.K. talked about his son, Aditya 
; Vikram, as someone whose capacity, 
j dynamism and verve he believes in, 
and who, hinted B.K., would be the 
corporate presence of the 1990s, As a 
jorce in the B.K—Adilya (Jroup's Hs 
5,300 crores worth of companies. 

Last fortnight, Aditya met Siwday. 
The son uses words more sparingly 
than the father, but no less emphatical¬ 
ly. The scion of what is India's largest 
mdeaendent business empire talked to 
us ahout the state of India's economy, 
the government, his operations -spe¬ 
cially, the synthetic textile, cement and 
fertiliser businesse.s—and his life as a 
painter. This year, Aditya went public 
with his paintings—copies of other 
masters' works, admittedly, hut with 
enough of a personal touch to bring his 
exhihition positive reviews. Excerpts 
from the interview: 

Siinpay: How would you evaluate the. 
present business environment in India? 
Aditya Birla: Indian entrepreneurship 
and Indian management have finally 
tome of age. They have matured and 
become systems-oriented. I'his, in 
turn, spells a bright future for the busi¬ 
ness environment of the country. Indi¬ 
an companies abroad are doing ex¬ 
tremely well and are giving ail multi¬ 
nationals a run for their money. 

I have established 16 companies in 
South-East Asia—Indonesia, (the) 
Philippines and Thailand—which arc 
not only faring well but growing with 
the day. Our balance sheets record the 
best sale-profit ratio in (the) Philip¬ 
pines, ana wc produce the best quality 
yarn in Indonesia. We also export 60 
per cent of our products to Australia, 
Europe and a host of other countries 
which are highly quality-conscious. 

Q: But how can one be optimistic about 


the economic environment of India 
when political conditions are so unst¬ 
able? 

A: Frequent changes in the systems of 
governance in any country directly 
affects its industry. But fortunately, 
we have a good bureaucracy which has 
prevented the total disruption of our 
ectmomy inspite of successive changes 


there are problems that ha\e been 
perpetuated hv the OuK ensis Tlie 
communications svstcin is mctiicicnt. 
\'ou do not get power at leasonable 
rates and the qualitv oi power loo. is 
sub-standard. Wc get less of hiturnen 
(coal), more ol ash (in it) and even 
stones with coal that d.image our 
boilers. 



in the government. Since the govern- rhe prices of inputs supplied by the 
ments that came and went were all Indian government arc higher than 

oriented towards encouraging the pri- elsewhere. All this culminates in a 

vate sector, not much damage has high-cost economy, 
been done. 

But there is no denying the fact that Q: To what extent has the Ciiulf crisis 
when you have a stable government, affected India's exports? 
then the (industrial) growth rate in- A: The United Stales of America and 
creases. the United Kingdom have been hit by 

a severe recession, some of which has 
Q: What about the short-term pros- to be shared by us, Bui the basic fact 

pccts of the Indian economy? remains that wc are not as competent 

A: The short-term prospects arc diffi- exporters as our neighbours - Taiwan, 

cult, very difficult. (South) Korea, Singapore, Thailand 

There arc several problems. At the and even Malaysia. Theirs is a healthy 

moment we are burdened by the sc- Ipw-cost economy characterised by 

vere crunch of foreign exchange. Then high productivity and special infias- 
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tructural benefits made available by 
the governmenl. rhercforc, they have 
a distinct advantage (wer us. 

What we require immediately is an 
improvement in productivity in each 
unit to increase our share of exports in 
the world market. 

Q:What about the synthetic textile 
mills—including the ones run by your 
group—that are major consumers of 
petroleum products and by-products? 
These will surely be hit by rising pet¬ 
roleum prices. And if you plan to pass 
the cost increa.se on to the consumer, 
do you think he will be able to absorb 
It? 

A: rhere aic two basic fibres that wc 
produce in our synthetic textile mills - 
viscose staple fibre ami terylenc. Wc 
are not very competitive in the pro¬ 
duction of the latter. But we have 
achieved a high degree of success in 


two to three years cement fortunes 
should become much more satisfac¬ 
tory. 

Q: But if the price of cement per bag 
increa.ses, do you think the government 
will encourage it? 

A: Not at all. But one has to be econo¬ 
mically realistic. If the costs go up, if 
you want a fair return to ensure prop¬ 
er growth of the industry, then you 
must have price rises that are com¬ 
mensurate with a fair return to your 
commitment. 

Q: Some newspaper reports have men¬ 
tioned an acute shortage of fertilisers 
by 1991. W'ould Indo-Gulf Fcrtliscrs 
stand to gain? 

A: You must be referring to the 
speech made by the deputy Prime 
Minister (Devi Lai) where he said that 
while fertiliser demand had gone up, 
the production has not kept pace with 
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''Frequent changes in the systems of governance in any 
country directly affects its Industry” 


the production of viscose fibre- 
You will be surprised to know that 
we sell viscose fibre in India at a price 
that is much lower than the prevalent 
world rates. 'Fliis is primarily because 
we are the largest producers of viscose 
fibre in the world and our technology 
is extremely quality-oriented. Be¬ 
cause of our relentless research, con¬ 
stant upgradation of our machines and 
de-bottlenecking we have become ex¬ 
tremely cost effective and we are giv¬ 
ing our consumers in India the ad van-' 
tage of this - 

Q: And the cement industry? Is the 
industry optimistic, keeping In mind 
the had patch that it went through 
recently? 

.A: Yes, as you say,the cement indus¬ 
try did go through a disturbing phase 
but the last four months have been 
reasonably good. The demand persists 
and prices have gone up. By the next 


the growing demands. If so be the 
case, Indo-Gulf is geared up to take 
up all challenges. Today we are oper¬ 
ating at 126 per cent of the rated 
capacity. When wc established the 
plant, we had a certain pricing formu¬ 
la. Thereafter, the government 
changed the formula and made it un¬ 
realistic. Wc protested and told them 
that with this kind of formula even 
repayment of debts would become dif¬ 
ficult. 

The government was compelled to 
revise the system. Indo-Gulf now 
looks forward to gettirig clearance 
from the government to expand its 
capacity to double. However, while 
we do expect a fair return we are not 
anticipating a very good return. 

Q: Talking about Indian entrep¬ 
reneurship, the general opinion is that 
while the average entrepreneur is 
shrewd, innovative and canny, he is 


dishonest, he does not have integrity. 

A: My work experience spans eight 
countries. And I say this not by con¬ 
viction but by experience, that our 
standards of honesty are no worse 
than the standards of integrity of an 
average entrepreneur in any other 
part of the world. This notion, that 
Indian entrepreneurs are dishonest is 
not true. Indian entrepreneurship is 
perhaps more intelligent and there is 
more of entrepreneurship in India 
than in any other part of the world. 

But I concede that there is a dearth 
of managerial talent in the country. 
We have to produce better managers. 

I feel that barring the first five per cent 
of managerial talent that is available, 
Indian entrepreneurship is trapped 
within mediocrity. 

Q:Could we talk about Aditya Birla, 
the painter? What inspires you to 
paint? 

A; It is a long story. Fourteen years 
back, I went through a difficult phase 
and was at home tor three weeks. A 
relative suggested that I paint to pass 
the time. It was then that I realised 
that 1 could paint. I was surprised. 
Over the last 16 years I have worked 
on 13 canvases. 

Painting gives a lot of satisfaction to 
my creative instincts. As I have said 
before, putting up a factory and paint¬ 
ing are similar in many ways. For put¬ 
ting up a factory you choose a site and 
conceive the plant. It's the same with 
painting. You have a blank canvas and 
start from scratch. 

Q: Do you subscribe to the growing 
trend of commercialisation of art? 

A: Not at all. Art should not be 
viewed as a commercial proposition. 
Art should be enjoyed for art’s sake. 
You buy something because you 
appreciate it, not because it will fetch 
you a tidy sum in the next ten years. 

Q: Is there any logic behind recreating 
paintings? Why donT you, for one, 
work on an original theme? 

A: Well, you must have a lot of talent 
to work on an original theme. 
Moreover, I certainly do not have the 
courage to paint an original. Maybe 
when 1 have some time in hand, 1 may 
try an original. All the rave reviews 
that my exhibition fetched has 
made me more confident • 

Q: What makes you tick? 

A: ilMughs) God! • 
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POLICY PROBLEMS 


Amma, dear amma 


Kerala's industry minister K.R. Gowri is in a soup over her 
protection of K.P.P, Nambiar, her scandal-ridden protege 


N ot too long ago, unimu 
was all Kerala's industrial 
sector talked about. Here 
was a lady who, despite 
being a solid, no-rn)nsensc 
Marxist, was progressive enough to 
realise that the state required an eco¬ 
nomic boost, and that the only way 
out of a disastrous slump was to bring 
in private sector investment. Fvcn 
three months ago, amma, as Keiala 
industry minister K.R. Gown is popu¬ 
larly known, was the state’s manna, 
its economic mentor. 

Today, she is regarded as one of the 
hipest mistakes in recent times. 

Gowri has fallen out with the state’s 
Communist Party of India (Marxist) 
leadership. Over her highly personal¬ 
ised style of functioning, and the way 
in which she is going all out to protect 
Kerala’s special advisor for industries, 
Kunnath ruthiyavcetil Padrnanabhan 
Nambiar. There may be some 
rationale—after all, Nambiar is as 
progressive as Gowri. But the thing is, 
Nambiar, a former secretary of the 
department of electronics in New De¬ 
lhi, is as scandal-ridden as they come. 
And Gowri is staking her political fu¬ 
ture for a person whom nobody will 
now touch, even with a bargepole. 

Recently, Nambiar has been the 
subject of a controversy involving 
Bangalore-based Namtcch Exports 
Pvt. Ltd and KELTRON, the state 
government’s electronic goods manu¬ 
facturing agency that he helped set up. 
The brouhaha involves Namtech's 
being appointed agents to push a deal 
for ICELTRON, for digital control sys¬ 
tems, to the Soviet Union. (See Sun¬ 
day 14—20 October, 1990) Nambiar 
is part-time chairman with KEL¬ 
TRON, and chairman of Namtech, a 
company that his son, Padman, owns. 

Still, the Marxists would, not dare to 
take any action—yet—against Gt>wri- 
because she is a popular leader. High¬ 
ly-placed CPI (M) sources—who de¬ 
cline to be identified, told Sunday 
that the party has asked Gowri to 
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change her style oi‘ fiinelioning and to 
drop Nambiar from her orbit. Be¬ 
cause, they say, from what was her 
once exalted status in the partv, Gow ri 
has been virtually reduced to a cipher, 
Nambiar's, actually. 

Which is not really a bad thing, 
considering what the duo started out 
to do. Less than a year ago, Gowri set 
forth to court private business for set¬ 
ting up industries in the state. 



Nambiar and Gowri talked about an | 
aggressive approach to industrialisa- I 
tion. Gowri even announced in the 
state Assembly that private ventures 
would be welcome. And Nambiar con¬ 
fidently told Sunday inaninterviewin 
April this year that “the government is 
very keen to industrialise the state, 
and I am sure big names in Indian 
industry are bound to come to Kerala 
...(Gowri) is sharp and goes through 
all files pertaining to her department 
and is aole to take quick decisions. I 
am just coordinating with her for the 
rapid industrialisation of the state." 

N ow, it seems that the duo is out of 
step with Kerala's’ ground reali¬ 
ties. one thing, their progressive 
approach angered Stalinist hard-liners 


within the parly who accuse 
Gowri of never consulting them 
betore taking any decisions. 
Besides, they do not agree 
with anything remotely resembling 
tK're.stroika--this lime, Mikhail Gor- 
nachev notwithstanding. For another, 
as a call for privatisation meant curb¬ 
ing Kerala’s militant trade unions, u 
major reason behind entrepreneurs 
shunninc the state, the Centre for In- 
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dian Trade Unions (CITU), a CPI (M) 
affiliated organisation, is livid. 

Perhaps the most important short¬ 
coming of the team, however, is the 
fact that of all the projects with big 
names they had tom-tommed as being 
indicative of their policy success, not a 
single one has actually gone through. 
And the (jowri-Nambiar team is also 
being accused of lying and, deliberate¬ 
ly misleading the government and the 
people of Kerala by presenting un¬ 
truths for personal glory. 

The first major operation was the 
much-talked about move to hand over 
the stute-run titanium dioxide unit, 
Kerala Minerals and Metals Ltd 
fKMML), to the Tatas. Nambiar is a 
former Tata employee, and in fact, 
gave TELCO chairman Ratan Tata 
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Namblar, Gowri and Nayanar baaked In the glory of bringing 
one of India’s top industrialists to the state...Ratan Tata 
announced that he would finalise a Rs 30 crore telecom 
project In the state within six months. Now, eight months 
later, nothing has happened 


the reci-carpet treatment wHlmi he vi¬ 
sited Trivandiurn last February (SVe 
SiiNDA Y 11- 17 Murch. I WO) At that 
lime, Tata said that his visit formed 
part of an “old personaT’ eommitrnenl 
to Nambiar. As flash bulbs popped 
and Nambiar and Gown basked in 
the glory of bringing one of India’s top 
industrialists to the" state, they raised 
the state’s hopes. Especially as Tata 
announced that he would linalisc a Rs 
30 crore telecommunications project 
in the state within six months. 

Now, eight months past the date, 
nothing has been heard the telecom 
project. But still moie shocking is that 
KMML is still in the red, and the 
Tatas have gone to ncighbouiing 
Tamil Nadu to set up a titanium unit, 
thanks perhaps, to chief minister 
Mulhuvel Kaiunanidhi's mote persua¬ 
sive charm. Says a top CPI (M) leader 
in Kerala, who declines to be identi¬ 
fied: “Gowri amma never got the 
green .signal from the party scerctaiiat 
to hand over KMML to the I’atas. All 
this big talk of the Tata takeover was 
engineered by Nambiar.” I’he trade 
unions, particularly C lTli, was 
against the deal, so it appears to have 
been a non-starter from tlie beginning. 

(Gowri, who readily spoke to Sun¬ 
day even two months ago, and 
Nambiar, who earlier, practically went 
overboard to talk to the magazine, 
both refuse to clarify their stand with 
Sunday.) 

More criticism. About a year ago, 
Nambiar visited the US and brought 
back with him one Dr Satish K. Sanan 
whom he introduced to the Kerala 
cabinet and tiie press as a computer 
software expert. Gowri even arranged 
a presentation by Saran at the secre¬ 
tariat. There, Saran announced that 


he will be setting up a Rs 300 crore 
export-oriented software unit at the 
Cochin Export Processing Zone. It 
was to be a joint-sector project with 
KELTRON, and Cniwri asked the 
government agency to prepare a pro¬ 
ject report. Three months later, KEL- 
I'RON, report all ready, sent it across 
to Sanan's US address. Says a senior 
bureaucrat at the industry ministry: 
“ rhe report was returned with a postal 
note that the addressee could not be 
found.” 

A t the prestigious rrivandnim CjoU 
C'lub, where senior bureaucrats 
meet in the evenings over drinks, the 
joke is that any fly-hy-nighi operator 
can get a red-carpel treatment from 
the Kerala government, provided 
Nambiar sponsors him. 

Nambiar keeps on saying that the 
Tatas, Birlas, Kanorias and Vijay 
Mallya's UB Group have made over- 


^^ambiar lieeps on 
saying that the Tatas, 
Birlas, Kanorias and 
Vijay Mallya’s UB 
group have made 
overtures to Kerala. 
But nothing concrete 
has emerged put of 
these proposals 


tures to Kerala. But the fact is that 
nothing concrete has emerged out of 
these proposals. Even the Raunaq 
Group, which already has its Apollo 
Tyre unit in Kerala,* preferred to lo¬ 
cate another unit in Gujarat, far away 
from trouble-prone Kerala. 

Another much-talked about inst¬ 
ance: a venture between the Kerala 
Tourism Development Corp. (KTDC) 
and the Taj Group of Motels to set up 
a hotel project in Trivandrum has not 
come through. The land has yet to be 
allotted. Besides, the unions are 
opposed to another project, a Taj 
takeover of an incomplete KI DC 
hotel in C’oehin (where Taj already 
runs a hotel, the Malabar). 

Recently, some of Gowri’s moves 
have been negated, an indication of 
her plummeting clout. She sought to 
remove K. Vijayachandran, secretary 
of the slate’s bureau for public enter¬ 
prises Who has CITU backing, from 
nis post. But last month, she was 
embarassed when the parly leadership 
intervened, and extended Vijayachan- 
dran’s term, despite Gowri’s strong 
opposition. 

Today, noonc reallv takes Nambiar, 
Gowri and chief minister Nayanar 
seriously. And ihcir critics are going 
around building public opinion against 
them, especially Gowri and Nambiar. 
For instance, Siishccia Gopalan, a 
member of the state secretariat of the 
rFI(M) and Vijayachandran's relative 
is said to be the main force behind the 
anti-Gowri lobby in the state. The two 
q^uestions doing the rounds in party 
circles are: why is Ciowri protecting 
Nambiar? And Why is chief minister 
Nayanar shielding Gowri and 
Nambiar? 

The threesome are not talking. And 
according to party sources, while 
Nayanar may hold on to his political 
mantle, he is likely to sacrifice Namb¬ 
iar. And even Gowri, who will be 
allowed to continue as minister till the 
next elections, but will not be allowed 
to contest polls. 

Nambiar's exit from Kerala's in¬ 
dustrial scene is unlikely to generate 
tears. But Gowri is another matter 
altogether. As a pragmatist, she was 
appreciated. But now, there appears 
to be a sense of disappointment over 
her actions and the tact that she has 
not been able to fulfill her promises. 
As tar as amma concerned, her politic¬ 
al sunset is near. And with her—un¬ 
fortunately—Kerala’s economic sun¬ 
set too. • 
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■ Bury the 
Centaur 

W ith the A32()s back in 
the air, the civil 
aviation ministry has 
resolved its most pressing 
problem. But it has set to 
decide how to tackle 
another problem; the Hotel 
C\>rp. of India (HC'I). 

Owned by Air India, 

I K'l tuns the two airport 
Centaurs (Bombay and 
Delhi), a beachfront hotel 
in Bombay's .luhii, a hotel 
that caters to Japanese 
pilgrims m Rajgit. Bihar, 
and an ill-starred property 
in Srinagar. 

Of these, the airport 
hi>lels survive on (he traffic 
Irom ilelased flights. 'Hie 
Kashmir properlN is closed. 
The Kaigii hotel operates 
only foi five months a sear. 
And the .luhu C entaur 
I which was ripened with 



great fanfare recently has 
deteriorated alarmingly, 
with cockroaches 
over-running the 
bedrooms, inedible food 
and unhelpful staff. 

When he was managing 
director of Air India, Rajan 
Jetley tried to hand HCl 
over to the India Tourism 
Development Corp. but 
didn’t succeed, f^ow, the 
new civil aviation minister, 
Harmohan Dhawan is also 
keen to act before things 





^y miist be doing 
Sr^unimurt^ 
rajpA at Nariman 


A businessman, (ft The 
Chambers, Taj Mahal 
Intercontinental hotel, Bombay, 
on the Indian Express lobby 
failing to damage the Amhani 
empire 


get much worse. 

One prop)osal that hnds 
much favour in Sardar 
Patel Bhavan is for An 
India to sell 49 per cent td' 

I IC'I equity (or to hiv.e oil 
the hotels as individual 
eoinpames and sell |ust 
below half of each 
company 's eqmlN) to 
non~icsidcnt Indians in 
return for hard cuircncv 
payments. Private .sector 
hotel companies would 
then lake over the 
management. 

The idea is a[)pealing but 
Ihoie aie two catches. One: 
who would want t») buy the 
Srinagar ('eiitaur? And 
two: w hat happens to 
I K'l'ssuiIv, unprofessional 
staff? 


Kishore Chhabria; to our 
health and theirs 


B.K.Modi-CIT Alcatel 


I • If it works, it could be a niajor telcei>ni 
alliance. The B.K. Modi Group and 

largest telecom outfit, Alcatel, 
signed a memorandum of 
understanding (MOU) to make digital 
telephone exchanges. These exchanges aio 
to be based on Alcatel's 1:10 series of 
exchanges. The ElO-B is already being maniifactiiied at 
Mankapur, Uttar Pradesh, in collaboration with Indian 
Telephone Industries, and has a capacity of five lakh lines 
a year. The thing is, Alcatel was denied a second facility at 
Bangalore, courtesy Sam Pitroda, which now makes 
exchanges with Centre for the Development of Tclcinaiics 
technology. Pitroda and Alcatel have never really got 
along, and the French company’s venture with Modi—the 
post-MOU situation willing—could help circumvent the 
Pitroda bogey. With Pitroda around, however, it won’t be 
easy to do that. Unless Alcatel pulls some heavy-duty 
strings thanks to B.K. Modi. But the French company's 
last attempt to reach out in India failed. It was said to have 
recruited the Hindujas’ help, mention industry observers, 
but that got Alcatel nowhere. 


■A Votre Sant6 

F rance prevented Indage 
India’s Sham Chougule 
from using the ’champagne’ 
tag for his sparkling wines. 
But that didn’t stop him 
from exporting the stuff 
and carving out a name for 
Indian ’champagne’ in the 
West, even Japan, giving 
France the go-by. 

Shaw Wallace has it 
easier. The Rs 6(K) 
croTc-plus Indian liquor 
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giant, managed by Kishore 
Chhabria, doesn't have to 
battle French pride, 
and chauvanism. 

The company plans to 
export six of its premium 
wine and liquor 
brands—Muscari and 
Cjolconda red wines, 
Moghul Monarch and 
Roval Challenge whiskies, 
Pink Lady gin and Olde 
Adventurer rum—to 
France by the beginning of 
1991. This is purely an 
experimental export 
attempt, but a crucial one 
for Shaw Wallace. If the 
French—noted for their 
fussy affinity to all products 
Bacchanalian—accept the 
Indian liquors, the 
company can trumpet the 
achievement to the rest of 
the world. Especially with 
the Muscari brand wine, 
which company executives 
say has been made from 
superior grapes. This is a 
first, the export of Indian 
wine to France. Well, 
cheers. • 















A different 
reshuffle 

Chandra Shekhar plays the good guy 




A good leader,” 
Richard Nixon 
once said, “needs 
lo be a good 
butcher.” This 
was an axiom that Rajiv Gandhi nevei 
paid much heed lo. At the best of 
times, he is a bad butcher, tiring chiel 
ministers at airports and foreign secie- 
tarics on TV. Vishwanath Pialap 
Sinjgh, on the other hand, made a mar¬ 
velous butcher. Soon after he took 
over, he reshuffled the bureaucracy, 
sacked Governors and yet, managed 
to cloak his butchery with an air of 
moral uprightness. 

Over the last week. Prime Ministei 
Chandra Shekhar finally wielded the 
knife. The changes, when they came, 
were not particularly surprising (most 
had been anticipated by Sunoav : 
Who's in, who's out, 9—15 Decem¬ 
ber). What was most exlraordinaiy, 
however, was that a strict no- 
nunishment policy seems to have been 
tollowed. Those that had to go, went. 
But all found jobs elsewhere that were 
more or less equal in status, even 
naan-chewing Cabinet secretary 
Vinod Pande, who had presided over 
the politicisation of the mireaucracy. 

Consequently, the civil service 
reshuffle was regarded with relief by 
the bureaucracy and earned surpri¬ 
singly little rancour from its victims. 
OnTy one man seemed unhappy: Rajiv 
Gandhi. 

It is now becoming increasingly 
clear that while Chandra Shekhar is 

g rateful for the Congress(I)’s suppmt, 
c is certainly not going to waste his 
long-awaited shot at the prime minis- 
ter^ip by being perceived as Rajiv 
Gandni's puppet. Those who had 
maintaincQ that he would have no 
more freedom of action than a Con- 


gressH) chief minister have had :o re¬ 
vise tnis opinion; as the weeks go by, it 
is obvious that Shekhar is his own 
man. 

Hence the disquiet in the Congres- 
s(I). Before the reshuffle, Rajiv's men 


had put forward their own candidates 
for each key job. In nearly every case, 
their recommendations were disre¬ 
garded. 

As Cabinet secretary, for instance, 
the Congress(I) wanted T.N. Seshan, 
the stocky, aggressive, abrasive secret¬ 
ary to the Planning Commission. 
Seshan had been Rajiv's Cabinet 
secretary. V.P. Singh broke with pre¬ 
cedent N removing him and he only 
got the Planning Commission job be¬ 
cause principal secretary to the PM, 
B.(j. Deshmukh, insisted that he be 
given a post of euual rank. 

The tongrcss(l) believed that the 
lime had now come to right that wrong 
and revert Seshan to his old job. Un¬ 
fortunately for Seshan,Subramaniam 
Swamy was the only Cabinet minister 
who pushed his case. And in the end, 
Shekhar went by the recommenda¬ 
tions of the 9 ivil service: whose mem¬ 
bers regard Seshan as being arrogant 
to his inferiors and <-ycophantic to his 
superiors. 

The Congrcss(I) would not have 
been unhappy with S.K. Mishra as 
Cabinet secretary either. The easy- 

B Mishra earned his reputation as 
LaPs principal secretary in the 
Seventies but since then, has concen¬ 
trated on relatively light-weight jobs 
(India Tourism Development Cor- 
fK^ration, civil aviation secretary. Fes¬ 
tival of India, etc.). He has shown a 
remarkable capacity for getting on 
with Jat leaders though. Despite his 
background as a Bansi Lai man, he is 
now a Devi Lai favourite. Moreover, 
his wife, Sukhda Mishra, is a Cabinet 
minister in UP and thus, his candidacy 
had Mulayam Singh Yadav's backing. 

In the end however, Shekhar de¬ 
cided to eive both Seshan and Mishra 
good jobs—but not the one they 
wanteo. Seshan, who was due to retire 
on 15 December, became chief elec¬ 
tion commissioner (an appointment 
that drew howls of outrage because of 
his perceived 0)ngress leanings) and 
Mishra got the key assignment of 



secretary to the Prime Minister. 

Shekhar made it clear that in choos¬ 
ing the next Cabinet secretary he 
would go by the bureaucracy's views. 
As as far as the Indian Administrative 
Service (IAS) was concerned, there 
were only two candidates: A.N. Ver- 
ma and Naresh Chandra. Of the two, 
Verma is the more senior but C'handra 
(who has a full two years to go before 
retirement) was the favourite largely 
because of his outstanding record as 
Union home secretary. 

Finally, Shekhar chose the favourite 
and Chandra’s appointment was wide¬ 
ly welcomed by his peers. Like his 
predecessor (Vinod Pande), Chandra, 
56, is a bachelor from the Rajasthan 
cadre. Unlike Pande (whom he re¬ 
gards as a close friend) however, he 
does not have a choti , play politics or 
spend his time planting stories with a 
coterie of favoured journalists. Chan¬ 
dra served in the home ministry at a 
time of unprecedented stress and 
strain, yet kept a low profile and 
avoided the media. 

W hile Verma’s is a neutral 
appointment, Rajiv Gandhi re¬ 
gards the choice of former Delhi 
police commissioner Vijay Karan as 
director of the Central Bureau of In¬ 
vestigation (CBI) as plain wrong. At a 
dinner for journalists thrown by a par¬ 
ty functionary last week, the Congress 

E resident made his displeasure 
nown: “Those who were with Charan 
Singh are now in positions of power,” 
he complained to one editor. 
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While Chandra 
Shekhar is grateful 
forAe 
Congressdrs 
support, he is not 
going to waste his 
shot at the prime 
ministership by 
being perceived as 
Rajiv Gandhi’s 
puppet 



The reference was clearly to Vi jay 
Karan, who was special assistant to 
Charan Singh during the Janata 
period. Perhaps Rajiv regards him as 
being involved in the Shah Commis¬ 
sion, which caused so much grief to his 
mother and to Emcrgency-era Con¬ 
gressmen. 

But this is a strange position. After 
all, it was the Rajiv regime that 
appointed Karan to the sensitive post 
of police commissioner of Delhi. It he 
was good enough for that job then he 
is clearly, good enough for the C’Bl. 

The loser in all this has been Rajen- 
dra Shekhar, who proved to be one of 
the best CBI directors in recent mem¬ 
ory and professionalised the organisa¬ 
tion following the havoc wrought by 
Mohan Katre. Shekhar kept himself 
aloof from the keystone cops-like she¬ 
nanigans of the VP regime's Bofors 
investigators (who reported directly to 
S. Gurumurthy and Vinod Pande) and 
once, when attempts were made to 
pressure him over the Sanjay Singh 
case, he even threatened to quit. 

But because he was a V.P. Singh- 
appointee, he had to go. The Rajas¬ 
than government has requested that 
he be returned to the state cadre, but 
it is not clear if a suitable job can be 
found for him. When he left, he was 
already director-general of police. 
That post has now been filled and 
there's talk of making Shekhar chair¬ 
man of the State Inoustrial Develop¬ 
ment Corporation. 

It is indeed surprising how Raj Bhar- 


gava managed the home secretary's 
post for himself. A 1958 batch UP 
cadre officer, Bhargava had even 
failed to become an additional secret¬ 
ary in Delhi. Mis case was twice put up 
before Rajiv Gandhi when he was the 
PM by former Cabinet secretary P.K. 
Kaul, but on both occasions, Rajiv 
turned them down. However, 
Mulayam Singh Yadav found him an 
able administrator and made him the 
chief secretary of UP last December, 
superseding several IAS officers. 

Ironically enough, it was Bhargava’s 
stint in Lucknow which got him the 
top job in Delhi. While in Uttar 
Pradesh, Bhargava was dealing with 
the sensitive Ram Janmabhgomi 
issue, and the Prime Minister felt that 
his experience in the matter could well 
be utilised by the Union home 
ministry. 

Obviously, the Congress(I) could 
not be too happy with this key 
appointment too. As one party leader 
put it, 'it is uncomprehensible how a 
Prime Minister can appoint a person 
to such a post 1 someone whom the 
previous government had found unfit 
even for an additional secretary’s job. 

When finance minister Yashwant 
Sinha began looking around for a 
secretary in his ministry, his eyes 
naturally fell on Shitla Prasad Shukla, 
who was then the commerce secretary. 
Shukla has known Sinha since the lat¬ 
ter's days in the administrative ser¬ 
vice. And despite jthe fact that Shukla 
worked closely with the former Prime 
Minister V.P. Singh—he was the 


ambassador to GATT when the Raja 
was commerce minister under Indira 
Gandhi—Sinha chose him *bccausc of 
his reputation as a highly capable, 
man. 

A nother posting which has had the 
Congrcss(l) up in arms is that of 
P.K. Lahiri as the revenue secretary. 
Rajiv Gandhi is yet to forget how his 
predecessor, Nitish Ivengupla, was 
humiliated by V.P. Singh and was re¬ 
verted to his state cadre, West Bengal. 
It took a Jyoti Basil to persuade the 
Raja to retain .Sengupta in Delhi. (He 
was finally made secretary, civil sup¬ 
plies.) With the change of guard at the 
Centre, Rajiv had hoped that Sengup¬ 
ta would be given back his place in the 
revenue department, but that was not 
to be. 

The first round of reshuffle has sent 
out the following signals: 

• Prime Minister Chandra Shekhar is ^ 
prepared to work with any officer-^-' 
irrespective of his past loyalty. In 
meetings with partymen, Shekhar has 
slatcyd that he is against the policy of 
“my men and his men". 

• No officer should be humiliated. 
Thus, all those who were replaced 
found good postings elsewhere, except 
perhaps Rajendra Shekhar. Take the 
instance of Montek Singh Ahluwalia. 
He was a special secretary in the PM’s 
Office, whose views of ecomonics 
clashed with those of Chandra 
Shekhar. What’s more, just a few" 
months back, Shekhar had publicly, 
lambasted the VP regime's indistrial 
policy, which was largely Ahluwalia’s 
handiwork. Thus, soon after taking 
over, Montek Singh was shunted out 
but he was not punished; he was sent 
to the commerce secretary. 

• The Prime Minister has made it 
clear that seniority and experience 
must be respected. Thus, despite R.P. 
Joshi’s association with the previous 
regime, Chandra Shekhar was reluc¬ 
tant to remove him from the Intelli¬ 
gence Bureau (IB). But when Joshi 
insisted, he was made chief of the 
Joint Intelligence Committee (JIC) in 
place of M.K. Narayanan, who was 
reverted back to the IB. 

• Finally, the Prime Minister does not 
seem to be in a tearing hurry to 
accommodate his favourites. While Dr 
Manmohan Singh has found a place in 
the new set-up. Dr S.K. Goyal con¬ 
tinues to wait in the wings. This, de-* 
spite the fact that Goyal and 
share more or less the samcr views on 
economic matters. • 
K»8Hnhm$mi/H9wDellil 
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The second 
liberation 

Bangladeshis celebrate the end of army rule 


.iiigladcshis arc celebrat¬ 
ing what they call the 
second libeiatidn' ol their 
coiiniry. hver since toi- 
nicr dictator, (iencral 
Hussain Mohammad FLrshad. lesigncd 
on b December. euphoric 

crowds have taken to the streets, sing¬ 
ing jjatrioln. songs, hurling invectives 
on r^rshad and hailing the restoration 
of democracy. I he transformation is 
dram.'itic Tor. till the night of 6 De¬ 
cember, totalitarianism in its worst 
form, had held complete sway over 
the country. The country’s most prom¬ 
inent political Icailer. Awami [.eague 
chief Sheikh Hasina Wajcd, was under 
house arrest, protesting students were 
being gunned down by the soldiers: 
and for a long time it had seemed that 
nothing could disloilgc (iicneial 
F'.rshad," ihc man who had ruled the 
coiintiy with an iron hand for iS long 
years 

Hut when the collapse came, it was 
astonishingly swift and dramatic. At a 
heavily guarded ceremony. ITshad 
resigned, appointed Opposition 
nominee Justtce Shahabuddin 
Ahmed, acting heail of stale, shook 
hands with the three service chicis and 
ciuiclly drove back to his house m 
Dhaka ( antonment When the res¬ 
ignation ceremony was telecast that 
night, lakhs of lianghuieshis came out 
in ihc streets screaming with joy. In 
Dhaka, the crowds made their way to 
the houses of l a shad's ifunisters. Vhey 
wanted to tear them apart. But the 
nimisleis had fled, leaving their pos¬ 
sessions and.houses behind. 

'Fhc Jatiya Fairy, the powerful poli¬ 
tical organisation created by Hrshad, 
vanished overnight. Not even its office 
was left intact In downtown Dhaka, 
rampaging mobs attacked the parly’s 
plusn city office and look away car¬ 
pels. furniture, airconditioners, and 
even the doors and windows. What 
remained was a ghost building with a 
newly p.TStcd sign in Bengali that read: 
public lavatory. A few days later. 



mobs attacked the house of former 
vice-president Moudud Ahmad and 
managed to set ahla/e the reception 
area before the police arrived. 

Bangladeshis evidently wanted their 
"second liberation' to be completely 
free of the I’rshad legacy Within a 
tew days after his fall, posters deman¬ 
ding that Trshad be hanged began 
appearing on the walls Dhaka IJni- 
versity students, who had spearheaded 
the anli-FTshad movcmenl, demanded 
that the ousted Fresidcni be tried and 
hanged, riicy threatened to storm 
Dhaka Cantonment, where lirshad 
was ensconced. I iliimately, the in¬ 
terim government headed by .Justice 
Ahmed was forced to arrest J rshad 
and intern him in a goveinmeru house 
miles away from the canUmmeni. 

I’his move was greeted with more 
celebrations. It was beginning to look 
as if the ‘seconil liberation' was here to 
Slav. 


4<f\ ecember (> is a historic day tor 
B^Bfingladcshsays Sheikh 
Hasina Wajed. More than anything 
else, this was a day of national cathar¬ 
sis, Fifteen years of military rule had 
finally given way to democracy. And 
most significant of all, the change had 
not come about through an armed 
struggle or a ctmnler-coup. Hasina 
points out: “As a first step, we have 

It was not merely the 
denial of democracy that 
made Ershad a national 
villain. The people of 
Bangladesh also felt 
that the General and his 
milHary minions had 
siphoned off public 
wealth 


been able to prove that it is the ballot, 
that is, the people who are the real 
strength. Not weapons." 

The Bangladesh Army, as a mailer 
of fact, quickly relinquished power be¬ 
cause they realised how ineffectual 
guns were proving against the awe¬ 
some tide of a mass uprising. In the 
past, Ershad had been able t<.i quell 
popular agitations through the use of 
orute force and by exploiting the 
deep-rooted animosity betwecen the 
country’s two principal political par¬ 
ties, the Awarni League and the Bang¬ 
ladesh Nationalist Party (BNP), led by 
Begum Khaleda Zia. This time 
Ershad's standard tricks failed. Chief¬ 
ly, because of the rock-like determina¬ 
tion of the students. 

Ershad had clamped Emergency on 
27 November, the day his goons had 
shot dead a prominent doctor outside 
the Dhaka University campus. The 
same day, Hasina was placed under 
house arrest. The BNP chief, Begum 
Zia, managed to evade arrest, thanks 
to a last minute tip-off. PrtKcssions, 
meetings and all kinds of political acti¬ 
vities were banned. But the students 
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(Above) Deposed 
President H.M. 
Crshad; (left) 
Banaladeshls 
celeorate victory day: 
return to democracy? 


blew the lid off Ershad's Emergency 
by refusing to be cowed down De¬ 
fying curfew orders, they fought pitch¬ 
ed battles with carbinc-wiclding sol¬ 
diers. According to conservative esti¬ 
mates, over UK) students and ordinary 
Bangladeshis were killed by security 
forces between 27Noveinberand (> De¬ 
cember. this year. 

The country's political parlies too 
expressed total solidarity with the stu¬ 
dents’ movement and refused to com¬ 
promise with Ershad. Both the Awami 
League and the BNP were united on 
two points: General Ershad had to 
resign with immediate effect and, 
secondly, free elections were to be 
held under a neutral, interim govern¬ 
ment. When Ershad found that his 
Emergency was not working and 
thousands of students were preparing 
to martyr themselves, he began offer¬ 
ing all Kinds of sops. In the end, no¬ 
thing worked. Ersnad had to go. 

P olitical observers in Bangladesh 
believe that the final blow for 
Ershad was the army’s disinclination 
to kill students. The army chief, 


General Nooruddin Khan, apparently 
was ot the view that continued fighting 
between eiti/ens and the army would 
ultimately consume the latter. In other 
words, the army, after a point, de¬ 
cided not to support Ershad :i his 
crusade against the masses because of 
reasons of self-preservation. 

The army, by that time, had become 
an object of national revulsion. Milit¬ 
ary officers, under Ershad's regime, 
had been promoted to key administra¬ 
tive, police and public sector posts. 
Many of them had amassed sizeable 
fortunes and the average Bangladeshi 
believed that the military was the 
source of corruption. Once the army 
started killing the protestors, it was 
clear that this time it would be a fight 
to the finish. The leaders of the anti- 
Ershad movement threatened that the 
relatives of armed forces personnel 
would be lynched if the army con¬ 
tinued to kill ordinary people. Some 
leaders even hinted that the entire 
cantonment would be overrun and 
razed to the ground. 

Confronted with this grim prospect, 
the military leadership appears to 


have decided to make a tactical re¬ 
treat. In the process they even sacri¬ 
ficed Ershad. The political parties, in 
turn, appear to have assured the milit¬ 
ary that its interests and the personal 
businesses of individual servicemen 
would not be touched. On 12 Decem¬ 
ber, the army even allowed Ershad to 
be arrested and placed in the custody 
of the civilian administration. Accord¬ 
ing to preliminary reports. General 
Ershad will be tried for corruption and 
perhaps, even for his alleged involve¬ 
ment in the assasination of former 
General Zia-ur Rehman. 

Disclosures by the Opposition show 
Ershad to be another Marcos, albeit 
on a somewhat smaller scale. They 
alleged that the ousted General and 
his two mistresses, who live in New 
York, own a luxury hotel in Hawaii 
and a palatial house in the United 
Stales bought with funds siphoned off 
from the state treasury, foreign aid 
and through gold and drug trafficking. 
Besides, they further alleged that 
Ershad—a keen golfer—had bought 
golf clubs that cost more than US $ 
TU0,000. Ershad wa^, however, cun- 
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ning as well as Cupid. To build up a 
coterie of loyalists around him. he had 
shared the booty with kev people, 
both within and outside the armed 
forces, rhe fact that none ot these 
men rallied around him in the end 
must have come as a hitter disappoint¬ 
ment for the (leneral. 

Army chief (jeneral Nooruddin is 
believed to have worked hard, quickly 
and efficiently to ensure that no 
Ershad loyalist rebelled against the 
collective decision to sacrifice Iitshad. 
(icncral Nooruddin, an Engineers 
Corps officer, might not have pulled it 
off alone. For. at least two powerful 
divisional commanders, who were 
well-known Ershad loyalists, could 
have easily disobeyed the army chief. 
Bangladesh has about live divisions of 
troops, and had two of the divisional 
commanders rebelled, the remaining 
commanders too might have with¬ 
drawn support from the army chief. 



Army chief Nooruddin Khan: deserting 
Ershad 


General Nooruddin, however, 
found a powerful ally in the person of 
the chief of general staff, Lt. General 
Salam, who is an infantry officer and 
an Ershad appointee. Salam backed 
Nooruddin and together they neutral¬ 
ised a handful of key senior officers 
who might have revolted. Major 
General Kafiquc-ul Islam, the com¬ 
mander of Bangladesh's elite 9 Divi¬ 
sion based some 20 miles north of 
Dhaka, vvas relieved of his commands. 
A few other army ofticcis were posted 
out or relieved ot their commands 
rhesc included Brigadier Faruque of 
the 46 Independent Infantry Brigade. 

Most significant were the charges 
made against the country's iniclli- 
gence agencies. Major General 
Mohammad Ashraf, the chief ot 
Bangladesh’s National Security Intelli¬ 
gence (which is a civilian cnitfit akin to 
a secret pohee) was stripped of his 
post and sent back to the army. The 


‘The military rulers have 
looted the country” 


Awami League leader Sheikh Hasina Wajed 
on the fall of Ershad 


, Sheikh Hasina Wajed, leader of 
Bangladesh’s largest potilical party, 
the Awami League, is delighted at 
the turn of events in her country. 
She is confident that the era of milit- 
ary rule in Bangladesk is finally 
over, hi an interview to Sunoay, 
Ms Wajed explained why General 


Ershad fell. Excerpts; 


Sunday: There h«ve been several 
agitations against Ershad in the 
But all had failed. Why did 
this round of agitations succeed? 
Sheikh ilasInaWi^ed: I won't call 
it an agitation. I would say that 
’ ours- has been* a movement for 
est^ishing democracy. Ever sincie 
■ Baiigabandhu Sheikh Mujibur 
Rehman wa.s killed on IS August, 
197S, this , country has seah oidy 
authoritarian rule. 

AuthqHtaritm rule, as only bn 
.. .‘'eimecMi iS'bhata<9terisnd.by^j0iJs>v- 


>^ltSi 
the ktoting noth 

■;aiid the - 


: to ■ 


of a small group. The ordinary peo¬ 
ple have been suffering. They have 
not been getting anything to cat, 
they were not even getting enough 
clothes to wear, and most impor¬ 
tant, they were deprived of em¬ 
ployment facilities and proper 
education. As a result, discontent 
that had set in over the last IS 
years, exploded. 6 December, 
1990, was a historic day for Bang¬ 
ladesh. We can call this our demo¬ 
cratic liberation day. 


Q: Many p« 0 |ile fear that Ershad 
might return to power through a 
countcr^eottp... 

A: One thing is significant in this 
country: after IS August, 197S, atl 
the cbange.s that have taken place 
it) the government, have occurred 


thiough^mr^iraey and murder. In 
oRK^^ords,; by miaaiQi, of bnllets.. 


-reaoutves' 



that democracy should be institu¬ 
tionalised, and that democratic 
processes should begin. In other 
words, they want that the change of 
power should come about through 
the ballot. And, as a first step, we 
have succeeded in proving that the 
will of the people is the strongest 
weapon. After tnis, if anybody tries 
to establish another authoritarian 
situation, I firmly believe that the 
people of Bangladesh will not 
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director general of the Forces Intelli¬ 
gence (FI) was similarly posted out. 
The Forces Intelligence, modelled 
along the lines of Pakistan's Inter Ser¬ 
vices Intelligence (ISI), had sensitive 
hies on all senior military officers and 
Lrshad had used these files as ex¬ 
tremely effective instruments of black¬ 
mail. The NSI and the I’l chiefs were 
staunch Ershad loyalists and were 
known as the angels of death. Fhcir 
ouster marked the defeat of the pro- 
Lrshad elements in the military. After 
this, the remaining Ershad loyalists, 
mlcuding the cominandcr of the Chit¬ 
tagong Division, fell in line. 

G eneral Eishad might have made a 
peimanent exit, but his legacies 
survive. And it is these legacies that 
could be far more difficult To negate. 
The ousted Ciencral has left behind a 
countiy that is pethaps the poorest in 



accept it. 

The people of Bangladesh want 
at Ershad and his ministers 
should he tried. Will this be 
possible? 

A: Obviously, this should happen. 
Considering the way-people have 
been misruled and their rights 

Sheikh Ha$lna(left) with Beoum Zhi: 
archHecte otdemocraey 



ay, tl 

of the guilty. But that should be 
according to the law. 

Q: What if Ershad flees the 
country? 

A: If he runs away, at least the 
people of this ct)untry will be free 
from his clutches. 

Q: Do you think that political par- 
ms like the one you lead will be able 
to solve the rngjor problems con¬ 
fronting the country within a 
reasonable period of time? 

A: It won’t be possible for anyone 
to solve the country’s problems in a 
short time. But what we do Relieve 
is that without democracy,'theje 
can be no progress. There can be 
no quick solutions to the problems 
because over the last 15 years, the 
military junta has looted the coun¬ 
try. Tne mess created cannot be 
cleared overnight. The people will 
have to be patient. 

Our people have suffered a lot. 
After Muitbur Rehman was assas- 
sinatedi this country was ruled by 
, military dictators. Twy tndulged in 
COrrVpti<>n; nepotfatn, an,d thej 
ruinea bur it wi] 

take a while to overcome the prob- 
ieott; Buji thet^ Iti one tbii%: onr 
4 people, roiiftary 

rntfefs. The ma$^ .how wajft . 



Police beating up demonstrators: 
coercion didn't work 

the world. The extent ot dependence 
on foreign aid can be guaged from the 
fact that as much as ^^2 per cent of 
development expenditure is financed 
thiougn exieinal sources. While the 
country's capacity to create productive 
resources has been dwindling, its 
population has been constantly lising. 
The result is an economic nightmare, 
made worse by rampant corruption 
and inefficiency. 

Shrinking opportunities have made 
life extremely stifling for the aveiage 
Bangladeshi It was mU merely the 
denial of democracy that made Ershad 
a national villain. People fell that the 
General and his military minions were 
siphoning off national wealth which 
otherwise would have gi^ne to the peo¬ 
ple. They believed that corruption was 
the cause of ihcii poverty. Only, the 
truth is not quite as simple. For, 
prosperity is determined by the level 
of productivity and corruption is only 
a peripheral factor. 

Political leaders like Sheikh iiasina 
and Begum Zia realise that they have 
an uphill task ahead of them and that 
no economic miracle is possible, Ihe 
big question, however, is whether the 
people will give the next democratical¬ 
ly elected government time to reverse 
the negative processes started by 
Ershad. The people of Bangladesh 
want freedom-not merely from the 
military but also from hunger and de¬ 
privation. Only, for that they just 
might have to wait tor a third libera¬ 
tion. • 

ImlrmUl BanmrfMHuikM 
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Settling scores 

Om Frakash Chautala tries to get his own back on the press 


IIARVANA while he iniiy hfiee 
iK'Cn at thc fcaiviim 
end from thc media all this while, the 
Haryana strongman- now in liis [powerful 
avatar its thc Jan;ita I)al(S) general secret^ 
ary—appears to h;ivo dcaded to hit hack. 

'Ihc mam liirgct of ( li;miala's ire is 
thc Iniita Itnlnx' group (whose News- 
track \ideo-cassctle earned an ex¬ 
tremely eritiLJil |)rogramine cm thc 
rigging and sioleiue in Me ham) 
Apart from gc'tmu hack iit the pi css. 
thc Diil(S) gcnmjil seerelais is said to 
be promoting himself thiough a Ciur- 
gaon-hased Hindi ilaiK, v^hich he 
allegedly owns 

hortunately loi ( Imutala. Ihoinp- 
son Tress, whieli jmldishcs India To¬ 
day and the other I iving Meilia maga¬ 
zines, IS located in his ovmi hiiekyaid- 
raridabad. Haryana Tor long, 
(’hautiila has claimed that he ‘'will not 
rest until Ihompson Press is closed 
down*’ Now. ihcie aie rciisons to 
believe that he has begun to tr\ ;md 
fulfil that promise 

Appiircntly, C’hiiiitiila has chosen an 
indirect and clever w.»y to harass the 
Thompson Press management - using 
thc workers. Although thc picss' un¬ 
ion is dominated by the I find Mazdoor 
Sabha (HMS). sortie of thc worklorce 
owe allegiance to the Lok Ma/door 
Sanghatana (LMS) -which C hautala 
helped create in 19S7 when his father^ 
Devi Lai,was Haryana chief minister. 
Although the HMS won the last union 
election, the press hiis faced %\oiker 
unrest—supposedly at the direct in¬ 
stigation of C hautala and his men. 

Larly this month, LMS members 
hoisted their union's flag outside thc 
press' premises. Some HMS follow¬ 
ers—who had known of the LMS' 
plan—had maintained an all-night 


Mgil at the mam galev to prevent this 
But Ihev were pieked up by the police 
m a pie-davvn swoop and the LMS 
workers (allegedly with the protection 
<if the cvips) arrived to raise their flag 
to shouts of "(haiiiala ztndabad". 
Ihis led to hundreds of H.MS sym¬ 
pathisers pouring out fiom thc adjoin¬ 
ing factories m I andabad and a police 
lathi charge. 

I he I hompson Press management 
is [iiplomatic about Chaiitala's in- 
terfeience m its affairs. Says works 
direcloi Vmod Kurnai: “He has not 
come out m the open though he may 
be the invisible hand behind all the 
trouble we aie lacing." Last week, 
lH)v\evcr, the press' administrative 
manager, Ranicsh Kapur, vva^ called 
to the police station only to be told 
that he should “talk to political big¬ 
wigs" it he wanted the unioiTs prob¬ 
lems resolved. Vmod Kumar says that 
the press loses lakhs of rupees every 
lime the ^-MS declares a strike. 

I ho HMS, however, is more frank 


about Chaiitala's role. Says Haryana 
secretary R. S. Yadav: “Chaulala's 
nuisance value has increased even 
more than when he was chief minister, 
fhe police and the city administration 
are in collusion with him. They have 
been instituting false police cases 
against our men, blackmailing the 
management and creating a crisis all 
over Faridabad.' 

At the same time, Chautala has 
'been actively promoting a Hindi daily 
called Jan Sandesh, which he is be¬ 
lieved to have acquired in a henami 
deal a year ago. The Gurgaon-based 
newspaper enjoys a circulation of 
36,000 and the trust which owns it 
plans to launch an eveninger soon. Jan 
SandcsITs editor, Chander Trikha, 
claims that loo much is made of 
C haiilala's association with thc news¬ 
paper. “I admit, though, that he is 
sympathetic towards us. But this is 
because we do not display an absolute 
bias as other newspapers do," he says. 

However, there have been recent 
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.md growing complaints that Janata 
l)al(S) politicians in Haryana have 
been discouraging the sale of other 
Hindi dailies in the slate. Says Anuj 
Sharma of The Times of India group's 
(.irculatiop department: “Our agents 
in places such as Panipat and Hissar 
have complained about the forced 
sales and subscriptions o1 Jan San- 
dcsih The circulation of the group's 
Hindi daily, the Navbharat Times, has 
dropped by 1,(K)0 copies in the state 
because of the government's backing 
id Jan Sandesh. 

According to Sharma. this has taken 
two forms. The state government Hies 
to despatch copies of Jan Sandesh to 
all village panchavats and to pan- 
chayat-run schools. Also, the state 
tourist department has taken over a 
large ninnncr of bookstalls located on 
the national highways. These, he im¬ 
plies, arc used to restrict the circula¬ 
tion of rival Hindi dailies. 

The Indian Express group's Hindi 
daily. Jansatta, has also been affected 
badly. Says the newspaper's circula¬ 
tion manager. S.C. 'Hiakur: "We have 
received specific complaints that 
agents have been instructed not to lift 
copies of Jansatta. If this continues, it 
could develop into a very serious 
problem.” 

Chautala has made no effort to hide 
his intention to settle scores with those 
newspapers that attacked him. Now' 
that he ‘owns* one, his resolve may 
well have become that much firmer. • 
Ritu5arin/N0w Delhi 
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Few took-the Shiv 
Sena’s role in the 
agitation to claim the 
BabrI Masjid in 
Ayodhya seriously, 
dill two Sena mcm- 
U'lTAR struck. In the 

PRAOKSH thick of o'ght. at 
mmmmmmmmmmmmm arOUPd 10 piTl, the 
pair ’Suresh Chandra and Samant- 
were nabbed by a C?RPF posse man¬ 
ning the shrine. They were carrying 
four bundles of dynamite, with which 
they had planned to blow up the entire 
structure. Samant, however, managed 
to slip awa>. 

Suresh, wlu) was later interrogated 
by the police and the i. ID in the pre¬ 
sence of central investigating agencies, 
said he and Samant had arrived in 
Ayodhya on 29 November. Suresh 
was from Brindavan, in Mathura dis¬ 
trict, where he worked as a carpenter 
in an ashram, while Samant, from 
Ratnagiri district of Maharashtra, was 
employed as an electrician in Bombay. 
Suresh revealed that his accomplice 
was an active worker of the Shiv Sena, 
while he himself was involved with 
both the BJP and the Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad (VHP^. And on 29 October, 
when BJP president L.K. Advani was 
arrested in Bihar, Suresh too had 
courted arrest in^Mathut^. * 

The UP chief minister, Mulayam 




Singh Yadav, saw the attempt as “part 
of a deep-rooted conspiracy by some 
anti-national elements, who wanted to 
take advantage of the Ayodhya issue 
and were out to disturb the peace in 
the country”. His statement might ac- 
(jjuirc credence in view of the fact that 
Samant and Suresh h:*d not known 
each other until very recently and 
were probably nired by another 
group, based in Ayodhya, which was 
bent on asserting itself violently. 
Sources in the district administration 
said that a fringe group of about 30 are 
doing precisely iiiis in Ayodhya; its 
leaders are unknown, its members do 
not recognise one another, nor are 
they individually informed of its prog¬ 
rammes. T hey are only told what they 
have to do. 

At the same time, why the security 
forces and the intelligence have not 
been able to nab such a small group is 
a mystery. After all, Samant and 
Suresh were amateurs. The attempt 
was not a welljplanned operation of a 
mastermind. They had smuggled the 
dynamite bundles in thick blankets 
and clothes—the most obvious 
camouflage. The CRPF spotted and 
caught them some 200 metres away 
from the mosque as they tried to get 
past the barbed wire fence around the 
ebmplex. 

'^The reality is that the administra- 
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News 


Fairer options 

Women rally for communal harmony 


tion is a puppet in the hands of the 
VHP." commented a journalist based 
in Faizabad. He pointed out how BJP 
leader Vijaya Raje Scindia openly 
held a meeting on the Ram l.ila 
grounds in Faizabad on 29 November, 
without seeking the administration's 
permission. The grounds are located 
right in the middle ot the Muslim- 
dominated area of Chowk, and no 
public meeting has been permitted 
there for the last five veais. The Shiv 
Sena itself was not considered a foice, 
even by the BJP and the VHP, which 
had isolated the Sena members from 
its ongoing agitatiim, as they feared 
that they might disrupt the VHP's 
peaceful programme ol offering 
satya^aha and courting arrest. But 
on 6 becember itself, when the second 
phase of the VHP's agitation began, 
•the Shiv Sena members, visibly in¬ 
censed at not being issued mem¬ 
bership cards by the VHP, shouted 
slogans and tried to force their way 
inside the shrine complex through a 
special pathway opened by the admi¬ 
nistration for ordinary pilgrims. They 
threatened the Faizabad district com¬ 
missioner into allowing them entry in 
groups of six and eight The Shiv Sena 
certainly managed to score a point 
over the VHP and its allies. And tear¬ 
ing that they might steal the thunder, 
that very day the Bajrang Dal chief. 
Vinay Katiyar, proudly declared: “We 
have performed kar seva. 

The Shiv Sena apart, the younger, 
hot-headed elements within the VHP 
itself publicly condemned their lead¬ 
ership’s newly discovered “peaceful 
strategies". “It is like giving up the 
spoils of victory to the losers im¬ 
mediately after the battle. Such mag¬ 
nanimity has no place in our move¬ 
ment," said Mahant Balibaba, who 
came from the Chambal ravines of 
Madhya Pradesh and is a leader of the 
newly constituted Garam Dal. Baliba¬ 
ba clearly indicated that his group 
would 'Tesort to activities that will 
make our leaders sit up and learn a 
lesson or two". Sources in the admi¬ 
nistration have not ruled out the possi¬ 
bility of the Shiv Sena teaming up with 
such elements within the VHP to cre¬ 
ate large-scale violence. 

More than anything else, the recent 
attempt to blow up the mosque, was 
clearlv intended as another message to 
the Muslims that they had bettter give 
up the shrine without further ado, or 
else face the consequences. And the 
country-wide communal riots do not 
seem out of place. • 


As riots broke out in 
every corner of the 
country and an older 
generation recalled 
the trauma of parti¬ 
tion, women's orga¬ 
nisations in Delhi did 
DELHI *^^"**' promote 

communal harmony. 
In a fortnight-long joint campaign, 
eight women’s organisations coveted 
every corner of Delhi, spreading their 
message of communal amity- from 
the Sikh dominated Bhogal and Turk¬ 
man Ciatc in the walled city to the BJP 
stronghold in crowded Karol Bagh. 

And, at a time when every small 
effort mattered, it seemed that the 


women’s organisations did succeed, if 
only to make people stop and think 
about the newspaper headlines they 
read mechanically every day. "'Mandir 
masjid nahin girenge, Hindu-Muslim 
ek rahenge'\ the women activists 
shouted as they stopped at a crowded 
intersection in the capital's busy Karol 
Bagh area. Passers-by stopped and 
stared. Then they clambered on to the 
open tempo asking for the leaflets 
being distributed. “Can you give me 
an extra copy?” asked a bystander. “I 
want my family to read it as well." 

And there was a lot of emotion as 
well. An activist recounteKi the riot 
killings, how the mania spread from 
city to city, the politicisation of the 
Babri Masjid—which was essentially a 
non-issue—and the agony of a young 


mother in Aligarh whose six-month- 
old baby was burnt alive in Aligarh 
The crowd listened in rapt silence. But 
then, with the tension mounting, 
apprehensive shopkeepers, fearing 
trouble, threatened the activists with 
“dire consequences" if they did not 
move away. Fhat the simple speech 
and slogans, like "'Bharat ma ke char 
sipahee, Hindu, Muslim, Sikh, Isahi" 
had obviously touched a raw neive 
somewhere, was evident from the he¬ 
ated arguments that followed. 

And, in strife-lorn Trilokpuri, 
which witnessed the worst incidents of 
the post-assassination riots in 1984, at 
Iea^t 200 women joined the march, 
also shouting slogans. 


“The one thing we have not faced as 
yet is indifference. Tension yes, hostil¬ 
ity yes, and sometimes enthusiastic 
crowds, but never indifference," said 
an activist. The communal tension in 
the country had visibly spread to 
apparently safe and secure capital, 
representatives of the organisations 
felt. To counter every rabid fun¬ 
damentalist who threatened to drive 
away the activists if they spoke one 
word against the Hindus, there was 
one woman who came out of her home 
to join the campaign. And, if nothing 
else, the fortnight-long campaign, in¬ 
cluding padayatras, exhibitions, 
speeches and corner meetings, was 
worth it just for that. • 

HIHmi Udn/M^ D9IN 
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NEWS 


Pardon, the split is 
showing 


The differences within the state Congress(I) surface 
during Rajiv Gandhi’s visit 



i' ■ ■ Perhaps for the first 

time this year, the 
Congressv’O’s stock 
y in Orissa is showing 
signs of improve¬ 
ment. The long 
, , I drawn out bickerings 

ORISSA the entire un- 

mammmmmmmmm savoury Cpisode of 
the Janata Dal's fall at the Centre 
have no doubt contributed immensely 
to the Congress(I)'s present position. 

I lowever, such gains have been 
negated to a large extent by the in¬ 
creasing factionalism within the party . 
The discontent within the state Con- 
gress(I) unit was on public display 
when party president Rajiv Gandhi 
visited the state on 7 December. 

When Rajiv Gandhi landed at the 
Rangeilunda airport for his day long 
tour of the flood-hit Gan jam district, 
the factional alignments in the state 
Congress([) unit were all too visible. 
On one side was the former chief 
minister J.B. Patnaik, his wife and 
former president of the All India 
Mahila Congress(I), Jayanti Patnaik, 
and their numerous followers. On the 
other, was the anti-Patnaik group, 
headed by PCC(I) president Giridhar 
Gomango, MP, Congress(I) Legisla¬ 
ture Party leader Basant Kumar Bis- 
wal, former chief minister Hemanan- 
da Biswal and former Union minister 
Ramachandra Rath. 

As the Conuress oartv president 


emerged from his King Air Private 
Plane, there was a stampede. The rival 
groups fought for the limelight as they 
welcomed Rajiv. The situation 
worsened when the Patnaik loyalists 
raised the slogan **Rajiv Gandhi zinda- 
bad** and Vanaki Patnaik zindabad'*. 
This was a breach of an earlier agree¬ 
ment that there would be no slogans in 
favour of any state leader on that 
occasion. In the ensuing fracas, some 
anti-Patnaik youth tri^ to pull off 
Patnaik*s clotnes. Even former chief 
minister Nandini Satpathy was not, 
spared in the ugly episode—jostled by 
tne crowd, the lady almost fell flat. 

The state party leaders continued to 
demonstrate incresin^ crude inst¬ 


ances of their pettiness. First there 
was great contusion and speculation 
about who would go in Gandhi's car 
on his visit to the flood-ravaged areas. 
Initially the party president invited 
only Gomango and the local party 
MP, Gopinath Gajapati, to accom¬ 
pany him. Later on he invited Basant 
Biswal and Ramachandra Rath when 
he toured the district's other par¬ 
liamentary constituency, Ask a. Pal- 
naik was left far behind in the convoy 
following Gandhi. The anti-Patnaik 
leaders were visibly jubilant at this 
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turn of events, since Gandhi had not 
only “ignored" Patnaik at the airstrip 
earlier, by not enquiring about him, 
but had also taken no note of him 
throughout his visit. 

However, the anti-Patnaik faction 
was taken aback when the cx-CM 
accompanied Rajiv Gandhi in his air¬ 
craft back to Delhi. Now it was the 
turn of Patnaik's followers to crow in 
delight and claim that whatever his 
adversaries may say their mentor was 
the party president's most trusted 
leader in Orissa. 

The anti-Patnaik camp is probably 
being over-optimistic about its 
chances of winning favour with the 
party high command. Patnaik, most 
observers feel, is still a force to reckon 
with in Orissa politics. # 



Enter the 
army 


Military presence in 
Pimjah creates speculation 

rhe death loll was 
the highest since Op¬ 
eration Bluestar in 
1^1X4. I’hcrc were 
more than ^00 kill¬ 
ings in Punjab in 
November IWO. And 
PUNJAB finally, in mid- 
wmmmmmmmmamm Deccmbei, the army 
moved in. So, now the border with 
Pakistan is completely sealed off, from 
Jammu and Kashmir to the Rann n\ 
Kutch. 

The army has been de|)loyed in 
Amritsar, Tero/epur, Ciiirdaspur. 
Bhatinda and Faiidkol. Of these, divi¬ 
sions seven and nine of the army 
which were moved from Khemkaran | 
and surrounding areas into Fero/epur. 
had also been involved in Operation 
Bluestar. And special commandos j 
have been posted, allegedly, to help 
C'handigaih police nab militants. 

Not surprisingly, there has been a 
lot of resentment over the aimy de¬ 
ployment. Ail Akali factions and the ' 
?>hiromani Ciurdwara Piabaiulhak • 
Committee (SGPC). among othcis. 
arc strongly critical oi the deploy¬ 
ment. Gurcharari Singh Pohra, cx- 
president of the SCiPC, was the fiist to 
condemn the act: "The piesent situa¬ 
tion in the state is the result of army 
action in 19X4. The government is re¬ 
peating the mistake." Prakash Singh 
Badal, former chief minister of Punjab 
and president of the Akali Dal(Badal) 
was quite resentful too: "This army 
deployment will prove to be the 
greatest blunder of the government.” 

Simranjil Singh Mann has cal¬ 
led this an “authoritarian act” on the 
part of the Centre. And the Panthik 
Committees led by Sohan Singh and 
by Bhai Wassan Singh /.affarwal have 
jointly condemned the army deploy¬ 
ment. 

Meanwhile, the Prime Minister has 
categorically denied that the army de¬ 
ployment had anything to do with ter- 
ronsm. U was just a matter of r<?utjn[<^ 
exercises, he stated. And Virendra 
Verma, as Governor of Punjab, said, 
the army was in the state to check 
infiltration. # * 
R0§limlSax0n9/Clmndlt»h 
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Bloody oil and tears 


Lord of oil adulteration Shiva Kumar is killed, as 
gang wars continue in Bangalore 


l ate finalIv caught up 
‘.Mill the ^2-year-.old 
n A. Shiva Kumar 
on the night ol 19 
Noveinher. As he got 
down from his Mam- 
ti m a posh residen¬ 
tial colony in Banga¬ 
lore, tlie don of oil 
adulteration was brutally hacked to 
death. 

But “Oil" Kumar, w'ho ran a busi¬ 
ness of petrol and diesel adulteration 
was not the Inst ganglord to be killed 
so hiutally. Meanwhile, the fight tor 
supremacy over the illicit business has 
reached fever pitch. 


ruled the roost, called the shots, loved 
fast cars and enjoyed Scotch. 

The attack on Oil Kumar was said 
to have been masterminded by his 
“business and financial associate," 
Mutthappa Rai. The gory act was car¬ 
ried out by some hiied hoodlums, five 
of whom are now cooling their heels 
behind bars. The police are still on the 
hunt for Rai, who is said to be hiding 
in Bombay. 

What is surprising is that such gangs 
and their lords should exist at all in a 
place like Bangalore, which is other¬ 
wise known for its peace and tranquil¬ 
ity. But they -do and their business is 
mainly extortion, unlike the gangs in 




Shlvi Kumar, feled 


'Hie entcrpiising kingpin of the 
adulteration racket was also a politi¬ 
cian of sorts. His “bu.siness"—which 
used to fetch him about Rs 5 lakhs a 
daV' had funded many political big¬ 
wigs of various parties. 

In fact. Oil Kumar had such good 
ties that he had even been appointed 
the principal election manager of the 
Congres.s(l) in the Cjandhtnagur 
Assembly constituency election, in 
1983. But when he died—by the same 
rules that he had lived by—there were 
no mourners. It was just the murder of 
another baddie. who in his time had 


Bombay which thrive on smuggling 
and related activities. 

The gangs came into the limelight 
only after the Emergency-, A well- 
known criminal, M.P. Jairaj, had the 
audacity of attempting milder in broad 
daylight, in front of the High Court. 
While he was serving his term of nine- 
years imprisonment, another man 
was making his presence felt in the 
underworld—Kotwal Ramachandra. 

Wanted for rape and a number of 
other crimes, Ramachandra achieved 
notoriety when he barged into 
Ramakrishna Hegde's—who had 


just taken over as chief minister- 
chambers and brandished a chopper. 
And to show that he had the active 
support of some politicians, a photo¬ 
graph surfaced mysteriously in which 
Ramachandra was seen alongside S. 
Bangarappa, the present chief minis¬ 
ter. Bangarappa had, however, dis¬ 
missed it saying he could not help it if 
some people wanted to get photo¬ 
graphed with him. 

But Kotwal Ramachandra did have 
political connections. Although he 
was spotted many times at the Con¬ 
gress office, he had still eluded the 
police. By then, Jairaj was released 
from prison and the big time gang 
warfare started in right earnest. A 
short while later Ramachandra dis¬ 
appeared. Three months later his 
bones surfaced in a well on the out¬ 
skirts of Bangalore. 

Jairaj was immediately booked for 
Ramaehandra's death. But with his 
connections, he got first class treat¬ 
ment even in prison. For a short while 
during his sentence, he was even false¬ 
ly admitted to the goveinment-run 
Victoria Hospital, as a patient, from 
where he conducted his illegitimate 
businesses. 

He was soon acquitted from the 
charge of murdering Ramachandra for 
lack of proof. But he had to contend 
with a new rival—Sriramapuram Kit¬ 
ty. In the battles between these two 
gangs, over 16 persons were chopped 
to death. And it lell Kitty partially 
paralysed, 'fo this day. the don super¬ 
vises his interests from a wheelchair. 

With cries of Bangalore turning into 
a criminal city, the police swung into 
action and raided Jairaj's house. They 
unearthed an armoury, and Jairaj did 
his stint in prison again. 

His release saw a new avatar of 
Jairaj. Publisher of a newspaper called 
Garihi Jairaj also decided to 

contest as an Independent candidate 
from the Jayanagar Assembly consti¬ 
tuency in the city, in 19 November 89. 
But his political career was nipped in 
the bud as Jairaj was felled by a hail of 
bullets. 

It was after Jairaj's brains were 
blown out that Oil Kumar took over. 
By then, at least 37 persons had been 
killed in gangwars in Bangalore alone. 
Now, with Oil Kumar dead as well,it is 
not a question of whether the gang 
rivalries will end, but a question of 
who will be the next underworld king. 
And possibly he will go the same way 
as the others—dead in a pool of blood, 
not unheard, but certainly unsung. • 
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Popandpom 

Samantha Fox promises Indians an exciting winter 


I 


t was as a pin-up girl that she 
achieved fame, her nude pictures 
pushing up the circulation of many 
, a publication. But Indian audiences 
: will have to make do with Samantha 
I Fox, the singer—never 
{ mind how difficult it is 
i to recognise her with her 
I clothes on. On her way 
! to South America for a 
I concert tour, Fox has 
j decided to stop over in 
; India to perform at 
Bombay, Delhi and 
Madras, along with the 
London City Dancers. 

Says Fox: “I’ve always 
wanted to come here. 

It’s just that the oppor¬ 
tunity didn’t arise.” So, 
when Shaw Wallace 
offered to sponsor her 
Indian tour, the singer 
was game. 

But then Samantha 
Fox has always been 
game for anything. Be¬ 
ginning her career as a 
page 3 model in Eng¬ 
land, she more than 
proved her lack of in¬ 
hibitions, only stopping 
short of frontal shots. 

Then came the myste¬ 
rious pornographic 
video movie with David 
Essex (a pop singer) 
which kept the gossips 
busy for a while. And|| 
once she was a public^ 
figure—of sorts—Fox 
decided to switch over to a career in 
music. 

For someone perceived as just 
another dumb blonde bombshell. Fox 
didn’t do too badly in the highly com- 
l>etitive world of pop music. Her first 
album Touch Me zoomed to the num¬ 
ber three position on the UK charts. 
She followed up this success with No¬ 
thing's Gonna Stop Me Now and / 
Wanna Have Some Fun, The charge 
that all her songs have to do with sex 
puts her on the defensive. “People 
think that I sing about sex ail the time 
because of my modelling career. But if 
they really cared to listen to the lyrics, 


they will discover another side,” she 
pouts. “1 don’t want to sing about 
politics.” 

A crooner with a social conscience 
she isn’t. But Fox realises only too 


ing audiences with her singing and 
body language. Abroad, her audience 
largely comprises under-18s, who 
come to boogey the night away at her 
live shows. And Fox, who lists the 



well that with such talents as Madonna 
and Paula Abdula around she can’t 
keep her fan following with titillation 
alone, and has begun taking her music 
career more senously. At her age she 
can’t get back to modelling (though 
she wouldn’t be averse to a Playboy or 
Penthouse assignment, she confesses) 
so music is all that’s left to her. Hence, 
she plans to release her fourth album 
in February next year. A Hollywood 
movie project is also on the cards, but 
Fox is loath to say anything about it at 
this point. 

But her Indian concert will come 
before that, with Fox enthrall¬ 


A crooner with 
social 

consciousness 
she isn’t. But 
Samantha Fox 
realises only too 
well that she can’t 
keep her fan 
followihgwith 
titillation alone, 
and has b^un 
taking her music 
career more 
seriously 


Beatles among her early influences, 
hopes that her numbers will keep Indi¬ 
an audiences swinging as well. 

She won’t get to see much of the 
country, though, which she knows lit¬ 
tle about. “I’ve heard about the pover¬ 
ty, the very rich and the very poor,” 
she says. “But it’s too early to form an 
impression.” 

Anyway, Fox hasn’t any intentions 
of wasting her time trying to analyse 
the Indian reality. She’ll content her¬ 
self with sunbathing in Gba and sing'* 
ing at her shows before making off for 
southern climes.* 
wOflir wy ^emiraiwoiiiopy 
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For over five decades, Mukand has been synoiqrmoiis 
with steel. 

Mukand is India's largest producer of the widest range of 
stainless and speciality steels; leads in exports of ahoy steel 
eastings; designs and builds some of India’$ 


complex cranes and machines; helps launch her rockets; 
and undertakes execution of turnkey engineering prefects. 
Making it a multi-product, multi-division, Rs. 500-m>ro 
agglomerate. 

Hie eonunitineiit of Mukit^'s tteo^ to teehntdogy, 'L. 








ii novalioD, research and development has given them a rare 
>> into steel and its appUcations. Mukand knows how to 
>1 ake steel, ei^eer it and use it eflectivefy. 

In 60 years, Mtdmnd has trai(y become a mastonnind 

i-iste^.-. ■ ■ ' ■■ '■ ,.. , 
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The life and times of Ravi Shankar 






T he past has a way of catch¬ 
ing up with all of us. And 
with sitar maestro Pandit 
Ravi Shankar, reluctant idol 
to the drug-happy Sixties 
generation, it did so in the guise of 
Ghanashyam, a dance drama explor¬ 
ing the twin themes of addiction and 
exorcism. For Shankar, the return to 
his first love, traditional dance, wasn't 
just a trip down memory lane. The 
opera served as a vehicle to express all 
those forebodings Shankar had har¬ 
boured when he played guru to 
George Harrison, the rest of the 
Beatles gang, and by extension to the 
entire brood of flower children. Re¬ 
calls Shankar: “The whole thing was 
drug-oriented. They said Indians take 
ganja, bhang and charas. That's why 
they are so advanced in literature, art 
and music. I was protesting all the 
time. These are things people don't 
know.” 

Hence, Ghanashyam—'A Broken 
Branchy to drive home the anti-drug 
message Shankar had always ached tp 
convey. 













NOVEL VENTURE 


MUSIC AND BEYOND 


In denpoonoMtration 
witthlss to r; relaxed 


It all began in 1989, when the City 
of Burmingham Touring Opera Com¬ 
pany director Graham Vick asked 
Shankar to produce a piece meaning¬ 
ful to the modern audience. And what 
better theme for that 

sort of work than drugs? i- 

Using the dance forms I 
of Kathak, Bharatanaty- 
am and Kathakali, 

Shankar decided to con¬ 
vey the anti-drug mes¬ 
sage throu^ a simple 
tale» reminimnt of the 
Jatakas. The story was! 
fairly uncomplicated. | 

Two couples, Raman 
and Kanttia and Gha- 
nashyam and Lalita, 
teadi dance in a small 
village at **the turn of 
the century**. During 
Holi, bhoM is distri¬ 
buted and Ghanashyam 
overindulges himself. 

He soon becomes 
addicted to stronger 
drugs given to him by 


some saidhus, selling his wife's jewell- Shankar readily admits the influ- 
ery to buy the stuff. enoe ofIbroQier Uday on his work. 

Ghanashyam's fall down the moral "Ghanashyam " he says, “is a meeting 
ladder is complete when he spies on of Sada and baba (Ustad Allauddin 
Kantha while she is bathing and is Khan).*'The maestro is equally candid 

caught in the act by his wife. Things go about the bad press the piece had 

from bad to worse and finally he dies received. “People are not saying any- 

the death of an animal, being chased thine good about it now. maybe they 
by the villagers for having stolen a will later. First let me get the 
precious jewel. ^he says ruefully. 

Soon aher Ghanashyam's death, a Most of the criticism is misguided, 
spirit possesses Kantha. The ojha says anyway, maintains Shankar: “For inst- 

she can only be saved if the ghost is ance when people say that in the Shiva 

accepted by another person, who will episode it was raga malkaus, it was 

die in the process. Lolita volunteers, not, it was dhani" Nevertheless Pan- 

theceremonyisduly performed, and a ditji is content: “I have shown the 

branch breaks to mark the moment. hypocritical side of religion and as an 

This incident is autobiographical— ^ that." 

Shankar witnessed such another those 

breaking of the branch after an exorc- enthralled by the show are adequate 

ism as a child—as are passages which recompense. And more than make up 

deal with the problem of addiction. ™ damage he may have inadver- 

According to British critic David Gently done in his guru-of-the-flower- 

Toop, the opera was “a reflection" of generation avatar. 

Shankar's role as an idol to the Sixties 

drug culture wth his >rformances at Mut flower power and the Beatles 

Amencan rock fetivals as Monterey Ocame much later. Ravi Shankar 

and Woodstocl^ Shan^kar. for his began life in Banaras (on 7 April, 

part, insists: ‘Thew characters arc , 920 ), born into a Brahmin house- 

real. I have seen them. hold. Exposure to the outside world 

This verisimilitude seemed to have came soon enough, though. When 

worked in Britain, where Gha- Shankar was nine, the family moved 

nashyam got rave reviews and stand- to Paris so that his elder brother 

ing ovations wherever it was per- Uday's ballet troupe could get better 

formed. The reception in India, exposure. Here, Ravi began his career 

however, was lukewarm in compari- as a dancer, under the shadow of his 

son. While everyone agreed that the more illustrous sibling, learning sever- 

production was an interesting experi- al languages, stagecraft, set designing, 

ment, it was said to lack the intensity lighting and the art of showmanship 

that marks a great work of art. And on the side. In 1932, he accompanied 

the inevitable comparisons to Uday Uday Shankar's troupe to USA and 

Shankar’s Kalpana didn't do Gha- then in 1934 he returned to India to 

nashyam much flood either. master traditional dance. 

Only tO hear Ustad 

HhlatMt brain chM Ghanashyam was Allauddin Khan per- 
a eomMnallon off danca, drama and music evening and succumb to 

the magic of his music. 
"It was as if a floodgate 
had opened and an 
ocean of beautiful and 
divine music was flowing 
out,** he recalls. 

The experience 
changed the course of 
Shankar’s life. And he 
travelled straight to 
Maihar, a serene village 
in Madhya Pradesh, to 
learn music at his guru's 
feet. In 1941, Shankar 
married the Ustad's 
dau|hter, Annapooma 
Dew, no mean sitarist 
herself. But the mar¬ 
riage soon turned sour, 













The 

verisimHitiicle 
seemed to have 
worked in 
Britain, sdiere 
Ghanashyam 
got rave 
reviews and 
standing 
ovations 
vfherever it was 
performed. The 
reception in 
India was 
iukewarm in 
comparison 


and broke up rather bitterly. While 
Annapoornu became a recluse, giving 
up public performances, Shankar 
drifted more and more into the world 
of music, seeking catharsis in its 
strains. 

He didn’t just restrict himself to 
conccrt-hall performances, scoring the 
music for such films as Dhatti Ke Lai 
and Neecha Nagar. Joining the Indian 
People’s Theatre Association (IPTA) 
Shankar formed the Indian Renaiss¬ 
ance Artist’s Movement to stage the 
choreographic presentation of Chit- 
rasena, Discovery of India and 
Samanya Kshati. Working with All 
India Radio (AIR), the sitarist took 
the initiative to form the Vadya Vrin- 
da (national orchestra). 

'Fhe Fifties proved to be the decade 
for tie-ups with other geniuses. Shank¬ 
ar worked with Satyajit Ray on the 
music for Father Panchali, Aparajito, 
and Apur Sansar. Then came Tapan 
Sintia’s Kabuliwaia, which went on to 
win the Golden Bear award at the 
Berlin Film Festival. 


GHANASHYAM 


The themM of drug 
addictioiiv exorcbmand 
the use of shadow 



In 1951, Shankar met celebrated 
violinist Yehudi Menuhin and teamed 
up with him to perform duets at the 
Bath Festival in 1966 and at the 
United Nations Humans Rights Day 
Concert (New York) in 1967, Said 
Menuhin about the experience; '*By 
the magic aura of his (Shankar’s) 
presence and mu.sic, he made sense 



and brought order out of chaos.” 

T he Sixties was the decade of Beat- 
lemania. The sitar attracted great 
attention as, following Geroge Harri¬ 
son’s lead, Jefferson Airplane, The 
Doors, The Rolling Stones and Grate¬ 
ful Dead took to it. The high string 
music appealed to the highly-strung 
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PERSONALITY 


'.eneration, and inevitably Pandit Ravi 
Shankar was dubbed the '^honorary 
lippie" for his contribution to the 
•novement. Recalls Shankar: '^Thanks 
{0 my musician friends and their 
rhamchas, ^ was facing criticism. They 
were having a heyday saying that I was 
making Indian music Americanised 
and had become one of the Beatles." 

But despite the tag of cult guru,. 
Shankar clung on to his principles. He 
reminiscises: “They (the American 
audience) would be drinking beer and 
making out with their girlfriends. The 
atmosphere was against my principles. 
Many musicians from Indian never 
objected but Td keep telling them, 
'donY smoke*. I used to walk out..." 

He performed at the Woodstock 
Festival, though, before a 3,50,000- 
strong audience only to be accused of 
prostituing Indian music in the West 
by the critics the day after. 

Unfazed by such criticism, Shankar 
went on to choreograph such ballets as 
Melody And Rhythm and Nava Rasa 
Rang, composed the score for such 
dance dramas as Immortal India and 
Chandalika and was the music director 
for such films as Canadian Fantasy, 
The Charity Tale, Alice In Wonder¬ 
land and The Flute And The Bow, 

And, to be fair, something good did 
come out of his partnership with 
Western musicians: the Concert in 
Aid of Bangladesh. The plight of the 
Bangladeshi refugees drove Shankar 
to get George Harrison, Bob Bellani, 
Harrick Captan and Ali Akbar Khan 
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BEHIND THE LEGEND 


Shankar at a concert, and Ms two gums Allauddin 
Khan (top) and Uday Shankar (above) 


together for a show to raise money for 
the homeless lot. The concert proved 
more than successful: an astounding 
S8 million was made in the course of 
one night. 

Y ou don't see anything of that 
enfant terrible in the Pandit Ravi 
Shankar of today. With honours such 
as a nomination to the Rajya Sajiiha 
and the Padma Vibhushan under his 
belt, the sitar maestro has turned into 
an establishment figure, despite his 
second marriage to 34-year-old 
Sukanya Rajan (who’d been a regular 
member of his entourage over the last 
ten years) in 1989 at the secluded 
Venkateswar temple in Chilka. lire 
event attracted a fair amount of media 
attention, with Rajan's—and Shank¬ 
ar's—daughter Anushka being in 
attendance. But gossips soon tired of 
the topic and Sukanya and Ravi 
Shankar now do the rounds as any 
other happily-married couple, while 
Anushka, discloses her mother, 
^spends half her time in London and 
the other half in Delhi". 

Shankar remained in the news for 
other reasons as well. His sitar concer¬ 
to, A Garland Of Ragas, with noted 
conductor Zubin Mehta and the Euro¬ 
pean Community Youth Orchestra, 


for example. Or even his self- 
described “birthday performance" for 
Her Majesty Oueen Elizabeth and 
President R. Venkataraman at the 
Saint James Court Hotel in London. 
Early this year, Shankr4r did a record¬ 
ing with American composer Philip 
Glass, doing the orchestration for his 
pieces and vice versa. The album 
Passages, says the maestro, will almost 
certainly be a chartbuster, as much a 
hit as his efforts in Attenborough's 
Gandhi, the *82 Asiad and the several 
Festivals of India. 

Like most establishment figures, 
Shankar is critical of the dilution of 
Indian culture. “Nowadays people feel 
uneasy to touch the feet of elders. It 
seems like their backs would break," 
.he says. “We knew humility. Just 
being able to play a bit, shampooing 
your hair and dressing tip-top cannot 
make you a good musician. You need 
sadhana (dedication)." 

And all artists, he adds, “need 
encouragement" and a fair bit of 
applause. Ghanashyam didn’t do too 
well on that score in India. But Shank¬ 
ar has seen too many bad patches not 
to take that in his stride. And go on to 
the neict phase of what has proved to 
be an immensely rewarding career. • 
$aun¥lllkidmiiaaICakuHa 














hat’s the latest joke 
doing the rounds of the film 
industry? 

Now that Jeevan Ek San- 
ghursh, Amba and/amai 
Raja have flopped, Anil 
Kapoor should change his 
name to A Nil Kapoor. 

ou just can’t win with 
film folk. 

One would have thought 
that after she’d spent years 
reporting on time at the 
sets and following direc¬ 
tions to the tee, Sridevi 
would be held up as the 
model of professional recti- 



AnR KapooR butt of Jokoa 

Not quite. 

And certainly not after 
she cancelled all her shoot¬ 
ings and flew off to Madras 
to be with her mother, 
who’d taken vei^ ill. 

Sri’s plane had barely 
taken off before all the 
worms crawled out of the 
woodwork to pillory her 
for her lack of considera¬ 
tion. 

After all what are family 
ties worth when a few 
crores are at stake? 


11 can’t be easy being the 
sole survivor of a famfly of 
four. Especially after the 
press has gone to town on 
the subject of your father’s 
bizarre shoot-out. 


But Kamal, son of Brij 
Sadanah, finally has some¬ 
thing to feel pleased about. 
Producer Nitin Manmohan 
has signed him on for his 
forthcoming release, 
Prithvi. 

Yes, it’s not quite the 
same as having your father 
launch you, but it is the 
next best thing. 

Eyeing a millionaire’s 
fiancee isn’t what it’s crack¬ 
ed up to be. Ask Sonam. 

Recently, the prospec¬ 
tive Mrs Rajiv Rai had 
some unwelcome visitors: 
officers of the directorate 
of revenue intelligence, 
who’d come to check on the 
millions her husband-to-be 
may have passed on to her. 

Small wonder then that 


KALYANCHAKRAVOR 



Sonant: NalroM la best 

Sonam and lover boy have 
decided to get married in 
Nairobi. Knowing how 
nosy our income tax offi¬ 
cials are, they might just 
land up at the mandap to 
evaluate the bride’s jewels. 


Sridovi: you can’t ploaao avoiyona aH tho Unto 




El as the price of easy 
success become too much 
for Salman Khan? After 
the mass hysteria generated 
by Maine Pyar Kiya, things 
have never been quite the 
same for him. From being 
just another midget son of 
Salim Khan’s, to usurping 
the ^Heartbreak Khan’ 
mantle from Aamir Khan is 
to come a long way indeed. 

The new Salman is now 
making enemies by the 
minute, alienating even 
friends with his new-found 
arrogance. It is not 
surprising then, that he is 
slipping up a mite. 

Recently he even forgot his 
lines for the mahurat shot 
of Andaz Apna Apna —the 
film in which Salman and 
Aamir co-star. Going by his 
dismal performance at the 

iAUTAM RAJAOHYAKSHA 



Sunny l>Mb proud fathur 

mahurant, perhaps *happy 
times are here again’—^for 
Aamir that is, not the 
midget. 


^9unny Deol’s happiness 
is quite complete. Now in 
addition to a sexy girlfriend 
and dutiful wife he also has 
a beautiful baby to boast 
of. 

Is it any surprise then 
that the Jat hunk can’t stop 
grinning these days, in 
celebration of his recent 
fatherhood. 

No, not even in Dimple’s 
presence. • 


















BOOKREVI 


The Indian experience 


Raine’s journal is the stuff of tourism 


I *" passage to India? Since 1 

W W arrived there I must have 
set out, but when? Or did I arrive? 
Perhaps I have not arrived—am as far 
' from India as before I set out.*’ A 
' .somewhat unfortunate beginning t*' a 
I book on the country, especially as the 
! author goes on to ask, “Who am I to 
I write of it?” Who, indeed, 
i Kathleen Raine is a poetess of for- 
. midable output and co-toundcr of 
Temenos, an imaginative arts review. 

: When she first set foot on Indian soil 
j she was over 70, but then she arrived 
. after a detour of Blake, Yeals, Tagore 
! and other areas of the mind. 

Her India, she defines, is not geog- 
I raphical but metaphysical; a stale of 
I mind. This work is a gentle, loving 
j appraisal ot what she perceives to be a 
gentle, loving subject. She refers to it 
more than once as her “passage lo 
India” and, in fact, the books resem¬ 
ble each other in so far as they employ 
a mystical I-don’t-know, an eternal 
question-mark to typify the country's 
stance in the world. It is the vast, 
listening quality of the land that most 
captivates Raine, that state where all 
certainties melt away. 

She is especially lovely in her fre¬ 
quent dissertations on poetry, and her 
style and syntax do in fact suggest that 
she is more comfortable in that 
medium. She arrives often upon a 
happy turn of phrase or thought: “I 
hope there may be such poetry in a 
world that seems rather to be ex¬ 
periencing a darkening of thought 
than an evolution of higher conscious¬ 
ness. But although Western civilisa¬ 
tion is perhaps spent, it is possible that 
India feels the urge to create what we 
no longer can.” 

She is chasing a sort of “higher con¬ 
sciousness”, and a good many rain¬ 
bows besides. Her great fortune lies, 
perhaps, in seeing India only, from 
afar, in being the one that got away. 
For those of us that stay, perchance to 
read, Raine's India remains where she 
found it; in her imagination. Her visit 
i to the country was coloured by the 
concept and was an exercise, purely, 

I in dij^ vu . 

I Selfconfessedly, she absents herself 
I inwardly from that which is not of her 




imagination. As a result of this facul¬ 
ty, her work, while it stops short of 
being a picture-book India, is certainly 
a romance. In India she saw no vap- 
dalisrn; in its wonderful parks no one 
picked the flowers. Everywhere she 
perceived a “pride and happiness in 
being Indian”. A scene typical of her 
ability to withdraw' from what does not 
conform to her “India of the Imagina¬ 
tion” appears low'ards the end of the 
book: “The gentle servants bring tea, 
the dhobi washes m\ dresses and 
presses my suit: I skim the newspapers 
that appear under my door for nature 
Items.” 

One of Raine's influences is “an 
Indian Prince of the Solar dynas¬ 
ty... Rama was his ancesli^r. the Lord 
Buddha a sort of second cousin" Diz¬ 
zied by such Oriental splendour, she 
can only apologise tor the West, (leii- 
tle, mournful but never b'tter, she is 
plagued by the fear that “civilisation 
has done its work and is over". She 
can still find and rejoice ovei traces of 
this civilisation in various territories of 
the Imagination; above all, India. 
Therefore, she laments the adoption 
of Western mores in that coiintiy, 
fearing they will lead to a stripping of 
the last vestiges of permanence m that 
culture, 

Raine is equally disturbed by vig¬ 
nettes of Christian India. Confronted 



This book wiH endear 
itself to the Indian 
reader who acquiesces 
to the type-cast role 
assign^ to him of a 
noble, If colourfulf 
savafo 


at a church service with the sight of 
Indian Christians in dresses, she is 
taken aback--clearly imprcpaied for 
the new paradigm. Unable to recon¬ 
cile the powerful, three-eyed, ten- 
armed, man^-headed gods ot the 
country with Christ, naked and help¬ 
less on the Cross, she is consoled by 
the Jesus she sees in c.ilendar art at the 
back t)f shops “beautiful and uncruci- 
fied. India has claimed Him". 

That Raine is disconcerted by ano¬ 
malies is understandable: neither East 
nor West likes a watered-down ver¬ 
sion of the other. Each wants the 
gamut and the whole of the exotic 
experience. This is the stuff of tour¬ 
ism. But here we have an artist who is 
so artlessly grateful for the ’Indian 
experience' that she wants to pay it 
back. 

Now and again, her perception and 
natiiral maturity have some lovely 
consequences. In Banaras, listening to 
legends of Krishna, she is charmed by 
the story where the child Krishna van¬ 
quishes the serpent but spares its life 
when it imploies him with the un¬ 
answerable “After all. you made me!” 
Later, reflecting on the destruction of 
art along with the desecration ot reli¬ 
gious monuments, she explains, “But 
it is not ‘art’ to those wlio create such 
beauty, nor is it to those who destroy 
it," She admits against her will that 
“the Indian experience may be spa¬ 
cious, may include beauty, even joy; 
but it is not consoling.” Nor docs she 
attempt to pose a simplistic solution— 
she is too close to her subject not to 
know there is none. 

One may suppose this book will en¬ 
dear itself lo the Indian reader who 
acquiesces to the type-cast role 
assigned to him of a noble, if colour¬ 
ful, savage. The truth of the matter is 
we’re tired of being told wc arc. 
quaintly and “quietly poor”, old, eter¬ 
nal, charming in our squalor and our 
proximity to the animal kingdom, 
majestic in our paradoxes. It would be 
a relief to get all that over with and 
down to the business of profitable liv¬ 
ing—and an occasional good read. # 

mteMMre 
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The money 
changers 

Forging currency notes is big business 
in Kerala 


C hanging money in Kerala is 
risky business. Over the 
last tew years, fake notes 
worth crores of rupees 
have been pumped into the 
state market by racketeers and the 
change you get may contain counter¬ 
feit currency. The enormity of the 
problem can be judged from the fact 
that the Crime Branch (CID) of Kera¬ 
la Police is at present investigating 
into as many as 380 cases relating to 
currency fraud. Said a senior police 
official: '‘The manufacture*of counter¬ 
feit currency has become a cottage 
industry in Kerala." 

Last fortnight, the Trivandrum city 
police seized counterfeit currency of 
ten-rupee denomination worth Rs 7.5 
lakhs and arrested three people: Man- 
vila Joseph, owner of International 
Printers and Publishers, his printer 
Shahabuddin and Appukuttan Nair, 
who was allegedly in charge of circu¬ 
lating the fake notes. Joseph had 
taken a loan from the state-owned 
Kerala Financial Corporation (KFC) 
to start his press in a suburb near 
Trivandrum. According to the police, 
the gang had already printed notes to 
the tunc of Rs 20 lakhs. Which means 
a large sum of counterfeit notes 
printed by Joseph are still in the mar¬ 
ket. Besides, the cops also recovered 
blocks for printing IIX) rupee notes as 
well. 

The haul from Tripunithara near 
Cochin last March was even more 
shocking. In a swift move the police 
seized fake notes—again of ten rupee 
denomination— worth Rs 35 lakhs. 
And, of the eight persons arrested, 
one was a college lecturer. The eight- 
member gang was led by Thomas, 
owner of a 50-acre rubber plantation, 
and his brother Johnson, a college lec¬ 
turer from Thodupuzha. And it w^s by 
sheer accident that the two brothers 
tnio this murky business. During 
one f I his trips to Sivakasi, the print¬ 
ing tf'fwii of Tamil Nadu, Thomas was 
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fascinated by the modern press. And 
when one of the brokers suggested to 
him that he buy a press that could 
print currency notes, Thomas prompt¬ 
ly bought the idea. The rest followed: 
the two brothers purchased a Swift 300 
model offset press, leased a lonely 
house at Thipunithara and hired the 
best hands in the business. It was 
clearly the beginning of the end for 
Thomas and company. 

T he success of the counterfeit cur¬ 
rency business depends solely on 
the quality of the notes printed—they 
must look exactly like the ones 
churned out by the government press 
at Nasik. Thomas employed three of 
the best block-makers in the job. Each 
room of the rented house was used as 
a printing unit which included a dark 
room. The notes that these men repro¬ 
duced were near-perfect. But there 
was one problem: the paper used by 
Thomas and company did not quite 
match the quality of genuine currency. 


The confiscated SO rupee notes 







As a bank cashier put it: "The quality 
of counterfeit notes have improved 
over the years, but still an expert can 
detect it by the texture of the notes 
because they have not been able to get 
the paper in which genuine notes are 
printed at Nasik." 

Apart from the quality of notes, 
another important aspect is market¬ 
ing. The technique is to palm off the 
fake notes with genuine ones and nev¬ 
er to release it in bulk. In most cases, 
the fake currency is distributed by pet¬ 
ty traders, chit fund operators and 
small-time contractors. The cardinal 
rule is never to market it in bulk but 
only in small amounts, carefully hid¬ 
den among genuine notes. 

The economics of the counterfeit 
business is also mind-boggling. And as 
in any other trade, there are retailers 
and distributors, who buy fake curren¬ 
cy from the kingpins in exchange for 
genuine ones. The profit margin is 
usually 100 per cent: thus, one could 
buy Rs 20,000 worth of counterfeit 
currency for Rs 10,000. Of course, 
there is a lot of bargaining and the 
exchange rate could vary accordingly. 
Recently, a farmer from Idukki 
bought Rs 50,000 worth of ten rupee 
denomination fake notes for Rs ^ 
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20,000. The notes were not up to the 
mark and had such glaring spelling 
mistakes like the “Riservc Bank of 
India’'. Still, he managed to distribute 
them to the labourers in his farm. But 
the police nabbed him when one of his 
employees tried to change a ‘note’ at a 
post office and was caught. The rack¬ 
eteers find it wSafer to operate in re¬ 
mote villages since the innocent peo¬ 
ple can be easily duped and there are 
less chances of being detected. And, it 
is always the middleman who gets 
caught while trying to palm off fake 
notes. But rarely the kingpin, who is 
always on the move. 

T he risks are immense but the lure 
of making the fast buck is attract¬ 
ing more and more Keralites to the 
counterfeit trade. Points out Rajesh 
Devan, SP, Crime Branch (counterfeit 
squad): ‘"Like a]i**’othcr socio* 
economic crimes, counterfeit is also 
on the increase in Kerala. Even the 
middle-class has joined the counterfeit 
bandwagon mainly to get rich by hook 
or by crook.*’ 

Of course, the rising unemployment 
problem has a lot to do with youths 
taking to this illegal profession. Take 
the case of Satism Kumar (26). from 


Trivandrum. Satish, who is now be¬ 
hind bars, told the police that he 
wanted to become rich like his friends 
who made it big in the Gulf. He also 
wanted to go to the Arab countries, 
but didn't even have money to make 
the trip. So, he started learning the art 
of block-making from a teacher of 
Fine Arts College, Trivandrum. Using 
a camera, Satish started ihalyng 
blocks from negatives of genuine cur¬ 
rency notes. And he sold one such 
block of a 50 rupee note to a man for 
Rs 10,000. But the police somehow 
got wind of it and nabbed him. 

But the profits in this business are 
so huge that forgers stick to the trade 
despite serving prison sentences. At 
most they shift their business else¬ 
where: many forgers who were caught 
in Kerala are now operating in neigh¬ 
bouring Tamil Nadu and Karnataka. 
Of course, many people maintain that 
the business could be busted if the 
police would have been more vigilant 
and strict. So far the men who have 
been pulled up were sent to prison for 
a few years, though the law clearly 
says that they could be imprisoned for 
life. Last year, the Kerala High Court 
had even indicted the state govern¬ 
ment for its lukewarm attitude in the 


prosecution of counterfeit currency 
cases. Alarmed by the increiisc of such 
cases. Justice K.T. Thomas remarked 
that the government was apparently 
not serious enough to bring the cul¬ 
prits to book. 

The police seems to he somewhat 
handicapped due to a shortage of staff 
and the frequent transfer of officials 
involved with the investigations. The 
slate government however, has made 
a belated effort to tackle the problem 
and has decided to appoint an SP to 
head the counterfeit wing besides 
agreeing to double the manpower. 
Moreover, seizures have increased af¬ 
ter the Reserve Bank set up its office 
in Trivandrum. Now on an average 
ten cases are referred by the RBI to 
the counterfeit squad every month. 

Such measures, however, have not 
dampened the spirits of the counter¬ 
feit racketeers. There arc also 
rumours that the veterans of this trade 
are planning to set up computerised 
printing of counterfeit notes. But top 
police officials are tight-lipped about 
the steps they will take to counter such 
a possibility. For the moment at least, 
it seems that there is nothing that can 
stop the counterfeit currency business, j 
S r0edh ar P9ley/rHvmft^%sm 
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tenw 

The changing profile 
of Bombay’s 
underworld 

ours hclore midnight on 4 
December, a green jeep 
was speeding down the 
Ciandhi Nagar area of 
Vtkhroli in north-east 
Bombay. I'he ear ignored the red 
lights at. a traffic lunction and con¬ 
tinued on Its journey towards Clhatko- 
par. It was then that the police got 
suspicious of the vehicle, ('onstable 
Shantaram Deoke followed the car 
closely and as soon as it slowed down, 
he rushed towards it and foiced the 
driver to stop the vehicle. All the four 
occupants panicked and one of them, 
a Sikh, pulled out an AK-47 rifle and 
threatened Deoke. The constable beat 
a hasty retreat and informed his super¬ 
ior. sub-inspector Amai Singh, who 
was patrolling the area on his bike. 

For a w'hilc, Amai vSingh tried to 
chase the jeep, but seeing that he was 
steadily losing sight ot the vehicle, got 
otf at a road-side restaurant and 
alerted the police control over the 
telephone. But as soon as sub- 
inspector Singh stepped out of the 
hotel, he found the jeep waiting. One 
of the occupants trained his rifle at 
him and gunned him down. 

The bloodbath did not end there. 
Constables Deoke and Shivaji Bho- 
salc were the next victims. While Bho- 
sale was also gunned down on the 
highway, Deoke managed to run to¬ 
wards a petrol pump. But the jeep 
followed him and he too was shot 
dead. An auto-rickshaw driver at the 
gas station alsv>^fcll to the criminals* 
bullets. 

This is not an isolated incident. 
Fver since the beginning of this year, 
the Bombay Police have had to deal 
with a new kind of weapon: the AK- 

PMicemen investigatiiig a crime: up 
against formidabie fees 















A Jeep used the terrorists: hit and run tactics 


47. And if there were any doubts that 
several terrorist gangs frt)m Punjab 
and Kashmir had infiltrated into the 
metropolis, the following incident set 
them to rest. In May this year, the 
cops nabbed five men in liombay. 
When interrogations revealed that 
they were from Kashmir, a message 
was sent to the police of that stale. 
Soon a team from the Jammu *ind 
Kashmir Police flew down to Bombay 
and identified them as terrorists from 
the Valley who had been trained in 
Pakistan. 

Then in September, a police const¬ 
able challenged some Sikh youths who 
were aimlessly loitering on the streets 
of Bombay. One of the boys promptly 
took out a stengun and fired at the 
cop. Later, the police managed to 
apprehend one of the culprits and he 
confessed that his links with a terrorist 
group which operated in Punjab. 

Senior officials of the Bombay 
Police feel that a good number of ter¬ 
rorist groups have made their way into 
Bombay from Punjab and Kashmir. 
While some have found the city’s 
underworld to be an ideal temporary 
retreat away from the searching eye of' 
the police, others have made the jour¬ 
ney to the city to purchase arms. And 
the gun merchants of Bombay are 
doing brisk business. Recently, the 
police recovered a large number of 
sophisticated weapons from a posh flat 
in Andherj. This was followed by yet 
another seizure from near the same 


place. And in September, the cops 
a? rested a leader of the People's 
beralion Organisation of Tamil Lelarn 
(PLOTI') from the city. Interroga¬ 
tions revealed that he had made llie 
trip to Bombay to buy amis. 

Indeed, Bombay today has become 
a veritable *irms bazaar. Piamod 
Na\alkar of the Shiv Se'a once said 
very rightly that “guns can be bought 
like sweets in the city ”. And to prove 
his point Navalkai even smuggled a 
gun. which he claimed he bought from 
one (»t the arms markets in Bombay, 
into the Assembly. 

There is yet another disturbing 
trend. The police feel that the unebr- 
woild dons of Bombay have begun to 
use the leironsls for hit and run op¬ 
erations. Of late, the city has witnes¬ 
sed several bloody gang wars and the 
possibility of hardcore terrorists tak¬ 
ing part in them cannot be ruled out. 





Constable Deoka (Itft) aiid conslibto 
Bhooalotagoryonil 


T he terrorist hand in the scries of 
bomb blasts that rocked Bombay 
in the la .i one year, too, cannot be 
ruled out. In August, a powerful 
bomb e.xploded in a public place injur¬ 
ing «it least 2(1 people. A week later, 
the police spoiled yet another e.xplo- 
sive inside a train which was about to 
leave Bombay's C'hurch Gate station. 
Fortunately, the cops succeeded in de¬ 
fusing the bomb. Police sources feel 
that these incidents arc a frightening 
repeal of the violence that rocked De¬ 
lhi and the rest (’f north India la.sf 
year. 

rile Sri Guru Singh Sabha and other 
Sikh societies have always condemned 
terrorist violence in Bombay. But they 
also have a grouse against the police. 
Members of this community feel that 
the lioinbay Police suspect every Sikh 
in the city, especially after Punjab ter¬ 
rorists have descended on Bombay. 
Harbinder Singh, a doth merchant at 
Dadar, said: “Wc have nothing to do 
with the terrorists. Yet we are treated 
with suspicion. This is unfair.” 

But then the police are up against a 
formidable challenge. The city's cops 
may be acquainted with Bombay's 
underworld, but when it comes to bat¬ 
tling professional terrorists—many of 
them have been trained in Pakistaiv— 
it surely requires a different kind of 
skill. So far, the Bombay Police have 
proved unequal to the task. • 
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Our man from Madras 


US Indians prepare to celebrate the arrival of the first 
countryman 200 years ago 


H e was a servant. An Indian 
servant, who crossed the 
dreaded kalapani with his 
American master, stepped 
on Massachusetts soil, 
caused much eyc-popping, and sank 
into oblivion. And 200 years later, this 
nameless *man from Madras' has been 
resurrected as the token seed of the 
Indian presence in America. 

Committees were formed, research 
initiated, seminars organised and 
there was excitement all around. Indi¬ 
an Americans, or Asian Indians (as 
differentiated from American Indians 
of cowboy fame) got busy polishing 
their desi hats as they prepared to 
celebrate the bicentenary of the ‘first’ 
Indian's arrival in the New World. 

'Fhe bicentennial plans were in full 
swing when the internal power- 
structure of the organisation 
spearheading the celebrations prog¬ 
ramme, the Washington-based Indian 
American Forum for Political Educa¬ 
tion (lAFPE), allegedly collapsed. Af¬ 
ter an intense build-up to a promising 
bicentenary on 29 December, 1990, 
the lAFPE suddenly went limp. 

But the re-emergence of the name¬ 
less servant had sparked off the cuiios- 
ity of Indians in the States. Was this 
man truly the first Indian to set foot in 


America? Does his arrival set a date to 
the Indian American sub-culture, 
which has actually developed over the 
last 30 years? No, the event is signifi¬ 
cant, say lAFPE officials, as the first 
recorded visit of an Indian in 
America. 

Strange as it may seem, everything 
hinges on a diary notation by a clergy¬ 
man in Salem, Massachusetts. In the 
entry for 29 December, 1790, Re¬ 
verend William Bentley writes: “Had 
the pleasure of seeing for the first time 
a native of the Indies from Madras. 
He is of very dark complcction, long 
black hair, soft countenance, tall and 
well-proportioned. He is said to be 
darker than Indians in general of his 
own caste, being much darker than 
any native Indians of America. I had 
no opportunity to judge of his abili¬ 
ties, but his countenance was not ex¬ 
pressive. He came to Salem with Capt. 
J. Gibaiit and has been to Europe.” 

Apparently, the arrival of this Indi¬ 
an in Salem caused as great a sensa¬ 
tion as his rediscovery. The 26 Decem¬ 
ber, 1790, entry in the local paper, 
The Annats of Salem reads: “Capt. 
John Ciibaut arrived from India. He 
brought with him a native of Madras, 
who excited much curiosity.” The rest 
of the story comes from the log-book 


of the American brigantine Henry. 
This ship had picked up our friend 
from Madras and delivered him to the 
shores of Salem, Massachusetts. 

Those were the early days of Yank¬ 
ee trade with India. America offered 
ice to the sunbaked British in India, 
along with European wines, silver 
coins and other civil necessities for the 
Raj. India offered a stunning varie¬ 
ty—spices, indigo, cotton and silk 
being the major attractions. I'his trade 
gave America its first millionaire, 
Elias Haskett Derby. But Derby never 
went to sea himself. His sons did. And 
E.H. Derby Jr was in charge of the 
Henry. 

According to Captain Benjamin 
Crowninshieid’s log-book records, the 
Henry sailed from Madras on 21 
March 1790: “At 2.(K) pm Mr Derby 
and Mr Smith and Mr Gibaut and 
servant came on board. At 3.00 pm 
weighed anchor on Madras roads.” 
Derby Jr had found a virgin 
field for American commerce. And 
John Ciibaut had found a servant. 

The rest is speculation. 'I his Indi¬ 
an's name, birth, death, place of ori¬ 
gin, function and family life are 
shrouded in mystery, and the ‘man 
from Madras’ remains an obscure ob- 
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The East India Marine Hall at Salem: Early Indo-American trade flourished 


ject of celebration on the one hand, 
and a faceless servant on the other. 

Bui Susan Bean, curator of the Pea¬ 
body Museum of Salem, throws a little 
more light on the s\ib]ecl. ‘In Derby’s 
Madras accounts we come across a 
servant called ’Dada','* says Bean. 
“Since ‘Dada’ in India is a term of 
respect, it is possible that he wasn’t 
just any other servant. This was prob¬ 
ably the Madrasee who came to Salem 
with Gibaut. His wages, too, were 
twice those of the ‘Derwanee’ and 
‘Matfronee’ also named in the 
accounts.” 

William Lamoy, archivist of the 
Essex Institute of wSalem, shares 
Bean’s view. “Only one of the indi¬ 
viduals named in the accounts is clear¬ 
ly defined as to his function." explains 
Lamoy. “Dada is described as the but¬ 
ler to Elias Haskett Derby Jr. He is 
the most likely of the servants to have 
made the journey to Salem.” 

Dada cannot be traced beyond 
Salem, though. “He probably left for 
the East on the ship Astrea with 
Gibaut, on 17 May, 1791,” says Tapan 
Mukherjee. A top official of the 
National Science Foundation, 
Washington DC?, Mukherjee has dene 
a good deal of research on early Indo- 
American links. “But it is terribly dif¬ 
ficult to track down Indian immigrants 
who came before 19(MJ,” he admits. 
“Because of the Hindu socio-religious 
strictures, crossing the kalapani was 
considered extremely inauspicious. 
Thus, the early arrivals were usually 


Christians and their names arc lost 
among all the Christian names in 
available American records.” 

But was this Madras man the first 
Indian in America? Mukherjee gives a 
whole list of people who had been to 
America before him, complete with 
name, age, date of arrival and period 
of bondage (these were indentured 
servants). The earliest seems to be 
John .Adams, 17, indentured in Eng¬ 
land for Maryland, Amenta, on 27 
January, 1719. Yet, with mi details of 
Gibaut's servant, no trace (it his 
lineage, no sub-culture of the early 
Indians in America, there is still this 
urge to celebrate the date a Salem 
clergyman first saw an Asian Indi’fn, 
as the bicentennial of the Indian pre¬ 
sence in America. 

“This is mainly to perpetuate an 
awareness of Indians as citizens of this 
country and contnbutors to this socie¬ 
ty,” says Achamma Chanderasekaran, 
president of the lAFPE. “We are 
trying to change the image of Indians 
as newcomers. Indians have been set¬ 
tled here for ages and it is time we 
established our rights.” The fight is 
against the ‘new immigrant’ stigma 
that Indians seem doomed to bear. 
And in this struggle for equal treat¬ 
ment, establishing the presence of In¬ 
dians in 18th century America docs 
help. At the initiative of Joy Cherian, 
founder of the lAFPE and member of 
the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission in Washington, research 
on early immigrants is in full swing. 


B ut not all Indians in America are 
thrilled. “Why is it important to 
prove that Indians are not new immig¬ 
rants?” asks Ratnabali Day, a primary 
schoolteacher in Washington. Partha 
Sengupla, a graduate student at the 
University of Maryland, seems pretty 
annoyed: “How would it help to estab¬ 
lish that Indians are not new immig¬ 
rants who have come to the US on 
their own merit, out of choice, but 
have actually been around for centur¬ 
ies, having been dragged over as 
slaves or thereabouts?” An under¬ 
graduate at Harvard, Nandana Dev is 
slightly amused: ‘This desire to prove 
a hazy pedigree sprouting from one 
traceless servant is rather odd.” And • 
ninth-grader Indrani Sen flashes an 
embarrassed smile: “A slave, was 
he?” 

Unlike African Amciicans, reared 
in a sub-culture based on an awareness 
of centuries of racial c>.pk)iration. In- | 
dians in America—mostly students, I 
doctors, well-paid white collar work¬ 
ers or private businessmen -cannot 
claim such a race-history. Today they 
arc happily aware of having the high¬ 
est per capita income among immig¬ 
rants. They pride themselves on being 
the lucky ones who passed slriel inv 
migration laws to escape from the 
Third World into the First by talent 
and sheer grit. Thus, this bicentennial 
celebration might seem a bit incon¬ 
gruous, 

“But this IS a question of our loots,” 
says Tapan Mukherjee. Maybe. But 
roots that have not formed branches, 
fruits or flowers. I'here no record of 
those isolated labourers, who prob¬ 
ably got assimilated in the Black com¬ 
munity in those days of segregation. ■ 
No family can trace back them, nor i 
can any sub-culture. Unlike the Afro- ! 
Americans, these Indians do not have I 
a race identity enriched in any way by 
those upiooied Indians lost in a fore¬ 
ign land centuries ago. 

Nevertheless, the celebrations are 
o.n. Were on, rather. With the 
lAFPE’s sudden silence, one is not 
quite sure whether or not to expect a 
bicentennial bash on 29 December. 
The coordinator of the programme, 
J.John Wyciiff, has been keeping a 
low profile for a while. But there are 
quite a few enthusiasts waiting for the 
merry-making. Whether one calls it 
the Brown man’s salute to the White, 
or just romantic nostalgia, is quite be¬ 
side the point. • 

Antm Dev SwfWaMngton and 
Salam 
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A landmark judgement 

The Calcutta High Court rules against solitary confinement 


I t is a landmark judgement that 
could well bring about u trans¬ 
formation in the status of conde 
mned prisoners. On 15 November, a 
division bench of the Calcutta High 
i Court comprising Justices Sumsuddin 
! and Amal Kanti Bhattacharya ruled 
i that prison authorities had no right to 
keep prisoners on whom death sent¬ 
ence had been pronounced in conde¬ 
mned cells—away from the other jail- 
! mates in solitary confinement. 

' This is, of course, not the first time 
! that the courts have come down hcavi- 
! ly on solitary confinement. In the cclc- 
! brated Sunil Butra vs the Delhi admi- 
I nistration case in 1978, Justice Desai 
' had ruled that the provisions of the 
I Prison Act do not allow the authorities 
I U) impose solitary confinement upon a 
I condemned prisoner. It may be recal- 
I led that Batra was sentenced to death 
I by a sessions court and was kept in one 
I of the condemned cells of the Tihar 
I Jail. 

! Twelve ycais later, came the judge- 
i ment of the Calcutta High Court. 
And, along the same lines. It all began 
with the Alipur sessions court sentenc¬ 
ing two youths, Anup Biswas and 
Prasenjit Tapadar, to death. Ihey 
were removed to the Alipur Central 
Jail and lodged in condemned cells 
since 17 September 1990. Anup and 
Prasenjit went in appeal to the Calcut¬ 
ta High C ourt which admitted their 
petitions. 

But before the appeal could be 
heard, another petition challenging 
their solitary confinement was moved 
by three senior lawyers, Balai Ray, 
I Sekhar Bose and Dilip Dutta. Citing 
i the precedent of the Sunil Batra case, 
I they argued that sub-section 2 of Scc- 
> tion 30 of the Prison Act—which deals 
I with solitary confinement — violates 
. the provisions of Article 20 and 21 of 
j the Constitution. So, the detention of 
j Anup and Prasenjit in condemned 
’ cells pending (he final determination 
; of their crime by a higher court was 
1 illegal. Balai Ray told Sunday, 

; “Psychopathologicai expert Mr Chit- 
j ley had observed in Sunil Batra's case 
I that such retributive punishment has 


had its detrimental effect which can 
cause insanity." 

Justices Sumsuddin and Amal Bhut- 
tacharya, while delivering the judge¬ 
ment/)bservcd that solitary confine¬ 
ment of condemned prisoners was not 
only a gross violation of constitutional 
protection of life and liberty of an 
individual “but also a violation of con¬ 
stitutional guarantee of a single 
punishment for a single offence”. The 
judges said that “solitary confinement 
is itself a punishment and the imposing 


of such punishment upon a person 
with death sentence tantamounts to 
double jeopardy for a single oftence." 
The court also rejected the prosecu¬ 
tion's prayer for an appeal and 
ordered Alipur Jail officials to shift 
Anup and Prasenjit to general cells. 

The ruling of the divisional bench 
was made known to the jail authorities 
on 15 November itself. Yet. no*thing 
was done and Anup and Prasenjit con¬ 
tinued to languish in the condemned 
ceils. Defence lawyer Shyamal Buner- 
jee made one more effort to wake up 
the prison authorities. On 19 Novem¬ 
ber, Banerjee sent a letter to the Ali- 
puT Jail superintendent, reminding 


him of the I ligh C ourt’s order. Said an 
agitated Sekhar Bose, “Our intention 
is to let everyone know that the Alipur 
Jail authorities have scant respect for 
court orders.” 

The legal implications apart, the 
lawyers have a point. For, a sentence 
pronounced on the accused by a lower 
court docs not indicate that the trial is 
over. For, the accused ^tilI has the 
option of appealing against the judge¬ 
ment in the High and Supreme 
Courts. And, in the case of death sent¬ 


ences, the accused can even appeal to 
the President for clemency as a final 
resort. Thus, argued the lawyers on 
behalf of Anup and Prasenjit, it would 
be unfair to detain them in conde¬ 
mned cells because the judgement in 
their case was pronounced only by a 
sessions ctmrt. 

But the jail authorities seem to be 
unmoved. For Anup arid Prasenjit, it 
is a living hell. The cells where they 
are lodged are dank, and even the 
bare essentials arc denied to them. 
But both the youths have not given up 
hope. They wait patiently for justice. 
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WASHOUT! 

The Pakistani cricket team calls off its 
tour of India 


W hatever one may have 
to say against Imran 
Khan, one can never 
accuse him of talking 
through his hat. When 
he said, early this month, that the law 
and order situation in India could 
jeopardise Pakistan's limr at the turn 
of the year, sceptics thought he was 
just shooting his mouth ofi. The tact 
of the matter is, when Imran speaks 
on cricket, Pakistan listens. In this 
case, the secretary of the Board of 
Control for Cricket in Pakistan 
(BCCP), heeding his advice, wrote to 
Its counterpart in India to postpone 
the tour, “until the situation there im¬ 
proves”. 

This postponement comes in the 
wake of the cancellation of the tour 
albeit short ot the West Indies team, 
which was to have played limited 
overs matches after the conclusion ot 
their tiip to Pakistan The Board of 
Control for Cricket in India (BCC'I) 
had even proposed a three-way com¬ 
petition, with Sri I.anka foimmg the 
third peg. 

Pakistan was to have taken pait in 
the Asia Cup competition along with 
India, Pakistan, Sri I.anka and Bang¬ 
ladesh. I’his tournament was original¬ 
ly scheduled to be held in Pakistan. 
When they declined the offer, Bang¬ 
ladesh tried to stage it, but due to 
India's objection, it was “transferred" 
to this country. So, midway ihrtmgh 
this year, there were gicat prospects 
of an exciting season at the year-end. 
Ultimately, one Test and three one- 
duyers against Sri I.anka, is all that 
cricket-lovers are likely to get. 

Likely, because at the lime of going 
to press, the BCCI was making de¬ 
sperate attempts to salvage the Asia 
Cup and the full, five-'l'est series with 
Pakistan. Officials were fra.itically 
trying to use the good offices of the 
external affairs ministry in allaying the 
fears of the BCCP about the security 
of its players But this is not likely to 
succeed because it is not in Pakistan'i^i 
interest to get on with the game at/ ^ 
stage. 

The BCCP secretary, 
wrote to B£Cl 


saying: “Due tt) public opinion in the 
country and the situation being what it 
is in India, one wonders whether for^ 
the sake of maintaining our good rela¬ 
tions, would It not be pertinent to 
postpone the commitment to a date 
which would be more conducive to 
such important events,” His sugges¬ 
tion was that fresh dates could be dis¬ 
cussed after the World Cup in Austra¬ 
lia/New Zealand in 19^1-92. Of 
course, more to assuage feelings here 
than to really mean it, Abbasi added 
that if the situation improved, 
“perhaps we can come to India at an 
earlier date”. 

But with the present thinking in 
F^ikistan, it i.s highly unlikely that the 
Pakistanis would come to India in the 
near future. This makes the Asia f'up 
a second-grade tournament - if it is 
held at all- -for the third time running. 
The first Asia C'up in 19S4 went off 
smoothly. But from the next, held two 
years later in Sri I.anka, there have 
been continuous problems. The 1986 
toiiiname6t had just Pakistan and Sn 
Lanka as contestants. The next one in 
Bangladesh was postponed once and 
then held amidst terrible natural cala¬ 
mities. 

rhe fourth, cleared by the central 
government early in December, was 
to have been held between Christmas 
Day and 3 January 1991. Now, with 
Pakistan withdrawing, there are three 
teams in the fray, making the competi- 




1th the withdrawal 
of Pakistan, the Asia 
Cup competition wiii be 
a iack-iustre affair, if it is 
heid at aii. Thus, the 
prospects of an exciting 
of cricket have 
to an end 
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tion a lack-lustre affair, if it is held at 
all. 


And, India certainly cannot com¬ 
plain about Pakistan's withdrawal. In¬ 
dia had done just that when the 
second competition was held in Sri 
Lanka. The ethnic conflict in that 


country was the rctison cited by India, 
while withdrawing from the three- 
team competition. And India with¬ 
drew at the last moment, just as Pakis¬ 
tan has done this time. The reasons 
cited by Pakistan are the same as those 
given by India to hosts Sri Lanka four 
years ago. 

But present indications are that the 
Asia Cup will have to be held within 
the teams left in the fray. The Asian 
Cricket Conference secretary, Tanvir 
Islam, said in Dhaka that, “as far as 
the ACC is concerned, it is perfectly 
alright if only three teams take part in 
the competition. As of now, there’s 
absolutely no question of postpone* 
mem (of the tournament).” 

But if he did leave an escape route 
open for India, which the hosts may 
now prefer to take, considering that 
there would be little interest in the 
competition with just Sri Lanka and 







Bangladesh facing India. The ACC entertainment for millii)ns this winter, 
secretary said:'Tt will, of course, be a Actually, this cancellation was on 
different matter if, for non-cricketing the cards for a long time. When the 
reasons, India is not able to host the World Cup boxing was in full swing at 
tournament." the Bombay Gymkhana, the president 

So, in one stroke, the entire season of the world amateur boxing body, 

of international cricket in this country. Prof. Anwar Choudhury, expressed 

was written off. For, the BCCP letter his doubts about the cricket tour com- 

i'' merely a gentlemanly way of telling ing off. Although it was an adjunct to 

India that the tour was definitely off. his excuse for the absence of the 

I he “situation" referred to is the com- Pakistani boxing squad, it was a clear 

munal disturbance that has erupted in expression of Pakistan's thinking. And 

different parts of the country. It is he said it m early November, which 

•mother matter that the simultaneous means the decision to call off the tour 

outbreak of violence of this nature had been taken privately a long time 

could very well have been engineered ago. And, in all probability, it was 

by ‘figenis provocateurs from across the taken by Imran Khan bccau.se he fs the 

borqw.:WIiat is tangil^le, is the loss of last word in >, 



A pparently, there was a lot of dis¬ 
cussion over first, the Ayodhya 
incidents and then, their repercussions 
in different parts of Ihe country. 
Pakistan’s Prime Minister, Nawaz 
Sharif,and his Islamic Dcmocralic 
Alliance overwlulmingly voted 
against a cricket tour. Although, this 
was riKU'c because of the political ini- 
plicaiions of sending a Pakistani team 
in the face of the country's ofticial 
ban age against communal riots (never 
mind the fact that Pakistan dispensed 
with the problem in this sphere by 
destloving temples in both west and 
erstwhile Last Pakistan), the leason 
cued by the BC(’P is the risk the play¬ 
ers will face in playing during the dis¬ 
turbances. 

Lhe irony ot the situation here in 
India was the pronouncement by the 
BC'C'I secretary,Jagrnohan Dalmiya, I 
that the Pak lour ot Irulia was “de- | 
finitely on" even as his counterpart 
in Pakistan was sending a letter re¬ 
questing postponement of the tour. 
Worse, the ('rickcl Association of 
Bengal (CAB), had a Uill-flcdgcd 
meeting on the very day Pakistan’s 
decision was known, Xo finalise the 
ticket rates bu the two Asia ( up 
matches scheduled tor Calcutta. The 
round-robin league match between Sn 
Lanka and Bangladesh was to be held 
on the Iasi dav of the year and the final 
on ^ January next year 

“I have spoken to iny Pakistani 
counterpart over teleplume (on 1(1 Dc- 
cember) and I hai.1 no indication from 
them (BC C’P) of their having second 
thoughts on the limi," he said. Of 
course, he did add. "However, I can¬ 
not say if something unforeseen hap- I 
pens " Actually, it was not iintorc- i 
seen, especially if one gvK‘s by what j 
Anwar Choudhury had saiil oser a 
month ago. 

Ihe dialogue between the twi> sec¬ 
retaries covered the itineiaiy. with 
Arif Abhasi suggesting certain 
changes of venues. In fact, the police 
authorities in Hydciahad. one of the 
cities in Pakistan's lour, had with¬ 
drawn the clearance it had given ear¬ 
lier for the match in the city. Natural¬ 
ly. a change of venue was on the cards. 

Now. of ciiurse. all that has 
changed. Ticket rates for the Asia Cup 
will have to be drastically scaled dowm 
and the venues re-allotied. 

But the saddest person in India to¬ 
day must be Gundappa Vishwanath. 
After a great deal of preparation, he 
had almost finalised his benefit match 
at the Eden Gardens, with Indian ahd , 
Pakistani players. • • 





Jut e co uture 

It is emerging as the fashion fabric of the Nineties 


J ute for cordage, jute for carpet 
backing, jute for packaging and 
now, jute for fashion. Invariably 
dismissed as sackcloth, jute will soon 
emerge as the fashion fabric of the 
Nineties. At least, if the lute Manu 
facturers Development C'ouncil 
(JMDC) has its way. llntruslcd with 
the responsibility of rejuvenating the 
fast-dying industry, the .IMD(' has 
identified product diversilication as a 
thrust area. And priority has been 
given to introducing jute into the 
charmed world of fashion, in the hope 
that haute couture may be the answer 
to the fall in demand, what with 
synthetics taking over the packaging 
market. 


y UTE I 

/FOR ute is bound to 
fWjpjj catch on in the 
1 fashion market. It 
has that comfortable 
look. If used with 
suitable embroidery, 
applique work and 
other accessories, the new 
item will be quite unique 


Hence, the series of fashion shows 
in Bangalore, Delhi and Calcutta to 
introduce what is certainly a revolu¬ 
tionary change in the world of design 
and familiarise prospective consumers 
with the fabric and the things that can 
be done with it. 

In Calcutta, the fashion show, 
choreographed by Shyamolie Verma 
and presented by the JDMC in col¬ 
laboration with the National Institute 
of Fashion Technology (NIFT), with 
Prasad Bidapa of the Design and 
l^rint Group overseeing proceedings, 
was the hi^nlight of a two-day confer¬ 
ence on lutc. Collections of seven 
NIFT designers were on show at the 
Taj Bengal before a capacity audience 
of approximately 400. City suits, 
waistcoats, jackets, skirts, dresses, sal- 
War kameez sets, and men’s ethnic 
wear were included in the display. 





with the emphasis on block prints and 
fabric paints. Prasad Bidapa's Exter¬ 
nal Affairs, Sushanta Kumar Das' . 
Paat Paridhan and Nikhil Kapoor's 
Form and Formality went down parti¬ 
cularly well with the audience. Cheina 1 
Bhat’s experiment with the comma 1 
motif in her shawls and drapes and 
Ranjan Sengupta’s generous borrow¬ 
ing from the Japanese kimono concept i 
were also appreciated. j 

The outfits, modelled by 15 models i 
from Delhi, Calcutta and Bangalore i 
were predominantly white or beige 
with bold red and black geometric 
prints. The kurtas, according to Wilma 
Macha\<i of the Designer and Print 
Group,' required as much as eight 
metres of cloth for achieving the light 
effect. 

According to G.K. Roy Chowdhury 
of the JMDC, the fabric is bound to 
catch on in the fashion market. ‘‘Jute 
has that comfortable look," he says, 
‘if used with suitable embroidery, 
applique work aod other accessories, 
the new item will be quite unique and 
click in a big way with those who ' 
prefer natural fabric.” And once it has 
been introduced in the home market, | 
tapping export potential will be the i 
next priority. | 

\ Prasad Bidapa agrees, maintaining 
Jy that jute will ride on the khadi wave to 
make a place for itself in the fashion 
scene. Calcutta artist and designer 
Goshto Kumar wasn’t too impressed 
by what he saw at the Taj, insisting ' 
that the designs were largely repeti- 
tive. 

Others in the audience were more 
appreciative, however. Said one 
socialite: “We came here expecting to 
see sacks on show but instead were 
treated to such beautiful outfits that I 
wouldn’t mind paying a fortune for 
it.” 

The show lasted 45 minutes at the 
banauet terrace of the hotel. With 
gooQ music, informative commentary, j 
photo-slides and a suitable ambience, | 
It was without a doubt the best de¬ 
butante ball the golden fabric could 
have hoped for. “The only grievance 
against my organisation,” says an < 
amused Bidapa./was that the show , 
began on time.”# 

NabrnMaOuWCahuHa 

















Ghost teachers? 


-t 



j ■ Anything can happen in 
! Bihar. Recently, about 5(H) 
I secondary teachers were 
I appointed to posts that do 
I not exist by the state gov- 
i ernment. Revealing this, 
j Shatrughan Prasad Singh, 
i general secretary of the 
Bihar Madhyamik Sikshak 
Sangh, added that many of 
the posts were for subjects 
not taught in schools. 

Citing examples to sub¬ 
stantiate his charge, he 
claimed that a large num¬ 
ber of MaithUi teachers 
were asked to work in the 
tribal areas of south Bihar 


where the subject has never 
been offered.Others were 
commissioned to teach 
ancient history, a subject 
which IS only taught at the 
higher secondary level. 

Seems like the govern¬ 
ment is all set for an illitera¬ 
cy drive! 

Coming alive 

■ The West came av a 
sa\ioiir. At least to the 
Kalamkan, the school of 
painting that once 


fliiurished under teiulal 
patronage. 

Western interest is now 
sustaining the v>nl\ family 
in l amil Nadu that has kepi 
the Kalamkai i liadition 
alive. I nibeTumal. the 
maesiio fiom raiiioie. shot 
into lame after visualising 
the Seoul Olvmpics mascot 
‘H<idorr in the Kalamkan 
style. 

Apait Irom ‘I lodon'. 
h.mbcium.il has to Ins cre¬ 
dit tantrie and meineal de¬ 
signs and symbols in 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 


PR'ZE RS -Wl f OR CONfR-BUfON 



Bhanupriya Sridevi 


(Contributed by Rabin Gupta, Calcutta) 


Kalamkari style. 

And that is not all. 1 Iis 
paintings ttuind ti place in 
the Festival of India in 
Moscow ami ho. says that 
‘ though there is a gradual 
decline in the loyal patron¬ 
age, the ait IS hoping for a 
revival 

Heart to heart... 

■ Another chapter in In- 
dia-Paki.stan relations. Un¬ 
til recently, u poor vendor 
from Karachi had accepted 
the fact that his son, who 
was suffering from a com¬ 
plex heart ailment, was des- ; 
tined to die. But then there 
came along Dr K.M. Chc- 
rian. director, Madras 
Medical Mission, and hon¬ 
orary surgeon to President 
R. Venkataraman, to save 
the child. 

The doctor performed 
the necessary paediatric ' \ 
heart surgery free of cost. 
“Ten per cent of the surger¬ 
ies in the mi.ssion are free 
for the totally poor "says 
Cheriau. 

Both father and son are 
delighted. “What the heart 
speaks matters for me," 
says the beaming father. 


Mu 


MILESTONES 




DIED: Ustad Qhulam TaqI Khan. a vocalist of 
distinction, belonging to the Sahaswan Rampur 
gharana, on 7 December in New Delhi. He was 53. 

DIED: Chandrakant G. Medhekar, noted journalist 
and former Bombay bureau manager of United News 
of India, after prolonged illness in Bombay on 9 
Deceml^r. He was 65* 

SELECTED: Mohammed Azharuddir), as the captain 
of the South Zone in the Deodhar Trophy one-day 
nuitches, due to start from 18 December. 

SELRCTED: Th0 Sword Of TIpu Sultan, as the 
-odhstaiidtBgTV serial of the year”, by the North 
Bii^inbay Junior Chamber bn (i Oitcembet in Bombay. 

'^DSPENDED; Hindi nows broadcasts, from the 
Jalandharand Chandigarh stations of All India Radio, 

I’ 10 December. 

. V^IHBliQMEO: Artah SbiQh, from the post of the U 
>i^DelhU on 9 De^ 

tTifc'DhasIwias.t^^ 

^^pta^adonet In 14ew DeHit.on 11 December., 


APPOiWED: Vijay Mran, Commissioner of Delhi 
Police, as th6 next chief of the Central Bureau of 
Investigation (CBl). 

APPOINTED: G. Ramaswamy, as the new attorney- 
general of India and Arvind Dev Girl, as the new solici¬ 
tor-general of India, on 2 December in New Delhi. 

WON: SumH Khurana, KIrat Stotgh and MohH Out, 

of Modem School, the first prize and the champtoti'' 
trophy at the prestigious International Softwarei 
Contest for under 17 years at Manila, Philippine. . 

INAUQUR ATED: India toiMtiatlonal Oahoa FaiRival, 

presented jointly by the Indian Council for Culhttal 
Relations and Sangeet Natak Akademi, on 8 
December, consisting of the partidpatton Of 23 . 
countries^ in Delhi. 

REPLACED: S. DaalumiMl, princip^ secrctat^of thcic 
Prime Minister, by S.K. MHalini Erdm 18; DOcembe^^ 

; BANNED; ARiitMilddndvii^l^^ 

JamtfabhdoAil MMsa, in th« OhliieMiiiwttfoL 
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SUNDAY 


BEGINNING 23 OECEM 6 ER 1990 BY AMRITUL 


ARIES (21 March—20 AprU) 

There may be quite a tew disappointments in 
store tor you this week A person you trust 
might suddenly go against you Employees 
arc advised to be cautious in dealing with 
their superiors 

Good dates: 23,25 and 29 
Lucky numbers: 2,4 and 7 
Favourable direction: North 


LIBRA (21 Septetnber-^IO October) 

You will have to rely on your own resources 
to get through this week. You might face 
differences will your relatives, 
property matters However, businessmen will 
profit from investments 
Good dates: 23,26 and 27 
Lucky numbers: 5,7 and 8 
Favourable direction: V/est 




TAURUS (21 April—20 May) 

1 his IS a week of mixed fortunes Law-suit-Y 
may cause some anxiety A good time for 
musicians and dancers The time is not 
favourable for romance A letter might bring 
good news Be careful on the domestic front 
Good dates: 24,26 and 28 
Lucky numbers: 4,7 and 9 
Favourable direction: West 

GEMINI (21 May—20 June) 

1 his IS an excellent week to go ahead with 
mamage plans Your family will be a source 
of )oy and comfui t to you 1 hose who are 
employed in the private sector may be 
transferred 
Good dates: 26,27 and 29 
Lucky numbers: 1,3 and 6 
Favourable direction: South 


SCORPIO (21 October—^20 November) 

Do not hesitate to be aggressive Co ahead 
and take risks as most of you will do 
exceedingly well on all fronts Promotions are 
in the offing for those in service Do not pin 
your hopes on a recently developed fnendship 
Good dates: 25, 27 and 28 
Lucky numbers: 2, S, and 7 
Favourable direction: South 

SAGITTARIUS (21 November—20 December) 

There are chances of some financial gains this 
week Some of you might inherit property 
Job opportunities arc in store for the 
unemployed Children will do well in their 
examinations 
C»ood dates: 26 27 and 28 
Lucky numbers: ! 4 and 5 
Favourable direction: North 






CANCER (21 June—20 July) 

rhough you may prosper financially do not 
be extravagant Those who are employed 
might be promoted Students arc advised to 
concentrate on their studies andanake full use 
of all the opportunities that come their way 
Good dates: 23,24 and 26 
Lucky numbers: 5,7 and 9 
Favourable direction: South west 


CAPRICORN (21 December—20 January) 

This IS the ideal time for love and matrimony 
Professionals may have to shoulder added 
responsibilities Do not hesitate to accept 
difficult assignments [ hose who are 
unemployed ma> find jobs 
Good dates: 23,24 and 2^ 

Lucky numbers: 4,5 and 9 
Favourable direction: West 


LEO (21 July—20 August) 

gBp||B There might be a major change on the 

professional front 1 he stars are in favour of 
love and romance but avoid matrimony for 
the time being Try to invoKe yourself in 
things besides your work 
Good dates: 25,26 and 28 
Lucky numbers: 4,5 and 8 
Favourable direction: North-west 


VIRGO (21 August—20 September) 

IHmiiiil You Will have to face problems this week, 
HDH particularly in dealing with a member ot the 
opposite sex. Relatives will play an important 
. I# J role m your life Avoid speculation Do not 
, be extravagant 
Good dates; 24,25 and 2? 

Lucky numbers: 3,6, and 9 
Favnurable directiuti: East 


AQUARIUS (21 January—^20 February) 

^ A very lucky week lies ahead of you Most of 
your plans will materialise and you will be 
praised by friends and relatives Employees 
may be promoted or transferred The time is 
not favourable for romance 
Good dates: 24,2") and 29 
Lucky numbers; 6,8, and 9 
Favourable direction: East 

PISCES (21 February—20 March) 

Businessmen should be prepared to take on 
new responsibilities With a bit of hard work, 
they can go a long way Women wd) make 
new friends and receive gifts from 
unexpected quarters 
Good dates: 25,28 and 29 
Lucky numbers: 2,7 and 8 
Favourableflirectlon: East 


^ idW!) jfiruRr iiiIwl 


$rAR PARTNERS: SCORPIO-ARIES 
i0n^ wiOi fifed 
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RANDOM NOTES 


0 ti 9 #ibdtuni... 

msjf .have 
mi 4 it> 9 |plKl otttof news- 
paper.'^ea<Hines, but his 
abilitib^;as a fixer are as 
sharp as ever. 

Not ord^ did the'deputy 
prime minister manage .m 


lua 1 l\V% * J Ml WH 


pie* Mttlira inio the PMO. 
he ahn. wahi^ed'a; ptesd* 
gious job for T.N, Sedtan, 
Yes, eomirary to pofMar 
percept^, it wasn’t the 
Ctmgrem tsinch got Sedian 


HEARD AT NORTH BLOCK 

In most governmonts, 
ministers make the policy and 
bureaucrats deal with cases. In 
this government, the 
bureaucrats make the policy 
but the ministers like to deal 
with the cases. 

A SENIOR CIVIL SERVANT 



T.N. Soshait: the Tau looks 
after hit own 

appointed as chief election 
commissioner, but 
Chaudhary Devi Lai. 
Evidently, when the Tau 
had been sacked by V.P. 
Singh, Seshan had proved 
to be a friend in need, pro¬ 
viding Lai with inside in¬ 
formation on various mat¬ 
ters of state. The senior 
bureaucrat has also visited 
Lai and Shekhar at home 
while the dissidence drama 
raged, hiding his face in the 
folds of a S%aw|to escape 
being seen by mediaper- 
sons. 

. And now a duly grateful 
r Chaudhary had returned 
ihe favour by getting him 
niad^ the CEC. 


I IkiffaaHoitiO'.. 


ill- It- ^ v-iJLi 


tf dte' .Raju clung to 
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coffee house compatriots. 

During V.P. Singh’s te¬ 
nure in South Block, only ’ 
bureaucrats from the Uttar 
Pradesh cadre in general 
and Allahabad in particular 
were regarded as being of 
consequence. Not only did 
they get prize posts almost 
effortlessly, promotions 
also came of their accord. 


Chandra Shekhar’s 
accession to power changed 
all that. For the bearded 
baba of Batlia decided on 
rewarding all those he'd 
chatted up at the Lucknow 
Coffee House for years 
altogether. The first coffee 
companion to gain from the 
Prime Minister's resolution 
was Markandeya Sii^h, re¬ 


[ 


THERMOMETER 


brSanjay Singh’s friends—and enemies 

■ Chandra Shakhan Despite the reservations of 
certain sections of his party and the Congress(l). 

Shekhar appointed Sanjay Singh to the ministry, The 
Prime Minister maintained that Singh had been let off 
by the court, so there was no justification in keeping 
him out on the issue ct his alleged involvement in the 
Syed Modi murder case 

■ Mulayatn Sbigh Yadav: in the perception of the 
public. Sanjay Singh was always the Raja's man But 
the perpetually smirking prince of Amelhi, in tact, owed 
primary allegiance to Mulayam Singh Yadav. who'd also 
got him a seat in the Rajya Sabha. And now that the 
communications minister is in a bit of spot, UP CM 
has taken on the responsibility of ensuring that he, 
stays, it is, of course, another matter that Yadav's own 
positron in his state is less than secure. 


■ Captain SatMi Sharaui: Ever since the test 
election in Amethi, where Sanjay Singh and the good 
Captain found themselves in apposing camps, Satish 
Sharma has been looking for an opportunity to knife 
Singh in the back. And what better way to do it than 
lobby tor his removal from the ministry now that 
government has gone in appeal in the Modi case. 


■ CImidliary Ikivi Lah His animosity against . . 

Sanjay Singh is no secret. Even when Sir^h was S 
favourite in the Raja's durbar, the Tau dertdi^ him at 
every tuntr He is now trying his best to get hini 
removed from the post of communicationa minister. But 
Shekhar refuses to give in to his pressure tactics. ^. 


Swimy: Polvtical observerateel 
that Swarhy, as taw minister, could heve.:^6fused td ^ 
iTTap^btheSyedMpdicase.Apdthefaeu^^^^ . 
. h^dtosen tdputhisihinidfeeirialcc^ea^ ; ^ 

iM^rraMingposijtton 

*/'■' ©brttiiti)ep^ie.ci>J9Pp^. - ■ -,0..^ *. -\, 


cently-appointed Lieute¬ 
nant Governor of Delhi af¬ 
ter the resignation of Air 
Chief Marshall (retired) 
Arjan Singh. 

And soon other members 
of the coffee brigade will be 
in clover as well. 


Facts about 
figures 


M lf Arun Nehru’s 
around, Arif 
Mohammad Khan can*t be 
far behind. This simple law 
of Janata Dal politics has 
never failed berore. So, it 
was quite a surprise when 
Arif Mohammad turned up 



Arif Mohwninacl Khan: but 
wHura it Anm Nuhru? 

at Ram Dhan’s house to be¬ 
gin an indefinite fast to pro¬ 
test against the wave of 
communal violence in the 
country, and AKN was no¬ 
where in evidence. En¬ 
quiries revealed that the 
former commerce minister 
was in London, and it 
wasn't long before obser¬ 
vers had begun ioking ab¬ 
out how Nehru didn't want 
to risk losing his impressive 
figure in any such exercise. 

Dal spolesman Jaipal 
Reddy was also in for some 
embarrassing questions at 
his press briefing, with re¬ 
porters asking him to re¬ 
quest Nehru to fast along 
with Arif. It would do 
Ally's health good, sug- 
gie^ted assembled hacks. 


















DELHI DIARY 



Pride and 
prejudice 

His views on ccono- 
'ni mics have always 
been regarded as being of 
Fifties vintage. Small won¬ 
der than that Chandra 
Shekhar didn't have much 
time lor the Montek Singh 
Ahinwalias of the world, 
regarding them as members 
of the much-abhorred 
World Bank lobby. 

But the Prime" Minister 
seemed to he carrying his 
prejudice- and opposition 
to the industrial policy - 
too far when ho refused to 
make Ahluwalia commerce 
secretary. 

Thankfully, good sense 
and Siibramaiiiam Swarny's 
arguments in the bureauc¬ 
rat's favour prevailed. The 
commerce minister con¬ 
vinced Shckhai that with 
his knowledge ot the cx- 
port-impoit market, Mon¬ 
tek Singh would be the 
ideal choice. 

And the Prime Minister 
relented, though against his 
better ludgemcnt. 


Image 




promems 

■ Kver since the Janata 
Dal(S) government 
assumed office, the security 
phalan.v around Ra|iv Cian- 
dhi has been stungthened 
But strangely ciumgh, the 
Congress president has 
taken kindly to what may 
best described as a good¬ 
will gesture on the part of 
Chandra Shekhar. Rajiv, 
appotently^ feels that there 
are too many sten guns in 
his^ vicinity, they will dain- 
age hi!! image far more than 
tjSey will any prospective 
assassin. 

; These days, therefore^ 
icnever Gandhi sees iMlSj 
^ ^iiteman deployed to prcP 
-%Ct him. he loses hivprove- 
;tbiatly &hodSftem^>^r.. ‘:What 
:'pi^e.'yoii- :piks. 

. Rajiv in .bis inirst 
" - ' while i 

reircAi j 


MFARI) A'l 24 AKHAR HOAD 

Chandra Shekhar’s idea of 
fairness is that if Mulayam 
Singh has to step down as CM 
because of riots, then he’ll 
bring him to Delhi and make 
him home minister in charge of 
the whole country’s law and 
order. 



Rajiv Gandhi: gunning for security men 


CHE CK-LIST 


State Governors: the great survivors 

■ KhurshM Alam Khan: Appomied Governor of 
Ooa by Rajiv Gandh'. Khan survived a'l Ihiough the 
Raja’s regime, perhaps because V.P. Smgh did not 
want to lire any Muslim. Shekhar has also kept liim on 
and with the irr’pQsition ol President's Rule in the stale, 
Khan has become an important figuie 

B Chintamani Panigrahi: Another Rajiv Cancihi 
appointee, the Mar^ipur Governor went along with V.P 
Singh on the issue ot the change in the stale 
government, Naturally, the Raia retained his services 
Taken by Ins obliging naUire, perhaps. Chandra 
Shekhar has also decided agamst firing him 


B Dr Swarup Singh: Dc.sp.te being a relative of Aj-.t 
Singh, he has mairua'ned t.lose ties witn Chaudhary 
Dev! Lat Hrs Haryana connections have now paid oft, 
With Dr Swarup Smgh being g'ven charge of Gujarat . 
rather than theless-imporlanl Kerala. 


B SuHit Singh Barnala: v 

to the Tam*] Nadu govffT.i;:ih'c 


: V P Smgh appointed him 
1 govff'T.itiih'p R'j. being an AKal‘ 
leader obv:ousI\ has '.igc's when Shekhar is 

Prime Minister, lor Oa.r-L-ilr,* ‘nays. v. ih additional charge 
of AncEnian ^rdNicobnt is'^inds. 


m Mahmood AH: Governor of Madhya 
radesh, he has been a good fAend of Chandra 
fhekhar.wce Socialist Party days. And knowing 
the PM\s well-devetoped sense of loyalty, there is little 
doubt *hai he'll stay in office 

..... 


face of his obvious angc * 
But Rajiv dc»esu*t 
that. He follows them for a ^ 
distance of as inuch as 300- 
400 yards to ensure that 
they have really left, and 
are not hiding behind the 
nearest tree. 

Only then docs Gandhi, 
image intact, revert back to 
the charming man of the 
people mode. 

Shekhar knows 
best 

* Never mind the 
rumours. The Con¬ 
gress doesn’t really get its 
way when it comes to 
appointing people to cru¬ 
cial posts. 

The Punjab gov¬ 
ernorship, for instance. 
The party was very keen 
that either General K.V. 
Krishna Rao or General 
Hoon be appointed in 
Vecrendra Verma’s stead, 
for it was considered that 
only someone from the 
army could get the situation 
under control. But it was 
O.P, Malhotra who got the 



O.P. Malliotra: a<iR*jh^ 

nod, despite the Congress, 
deriding him as a soft-liner.; 

Apparently, while Krish* 
na Rao declined the offer, 
maintaining that he could 
only work with Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi, Hoon’s name was 
scratched off the list by 
Chandra Shekhar, in a 
brave show of independ¬ 
ence. 

The Congress, however, 
has already begun a cam¬ 
paign to "the effect that 
Malhotra will prove to be 
another Nirnial Muka'tji .^: 
(read disaster). It remains.^ 
to be seen if Shekhar wil(. 
take the hint, cl' . . • 
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DHL moves millions of peckages and 
documonts around the world each year, 
in fact, we handle packages of up to 
30 kilograms each. Of course, we 
continue to be the international leader of 
document air express services as well. 
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document, call DHL 
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